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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We pointed out last week that those newspapers which 
published girbled and lying reports with regard to the 
st iteof public opinion against the Suffragettes, as manifested 
by the demonstration in Hyde Park, were incurring a grave 
responsibility. Following upon the 44 highly successful ” 
meeting, where they were with great difficulty protected by 
the police from the just indignation of the crowd, the Suffra¬ 
gettes proceeded to give occasion for a serious brawl outside 
the House of Commons on Tuesday last. In the result 
twenty-nine women of ages ranging from twenty to fiity- 
two were arrested. The list of their names, as given in the 
papers, does not contain any that are familiar to us, and it 
therefore becomes evident that the older members of the 
Suffragette body have no desire to repeat their experiences 
of prison life. They prudently kept in the background 
and allowed the crown of martyrdom to be bestowed on 
the more recent recruits, some admirable specimens of 
which they had procured either by money or by influence. 
One of these delightful and no doubt 44 delicately 
nurtured ” ladies, on being courteously asked by a police¬ 
man to refrain from making a nuisance of herself, replied 
by spitting in his face and calling him “a dirty cad.” We 
shall probably be reproached and accused of desiring to 
revive 41 the barbarous customs of the past,” but we cannot 
refrain from saying that some such punishment as twelve 
strokes of the birch-rod seems to be tout indique in the 
case of this bright specimen of womanhood. 


We are glad to record the fact that at the meeting which 
preceded this demonstration certain signs of grace were 
shown by Lady Grove. She had the courage to remon¬ 
strate with the promoters of the disorderly raid on the 
House of Commons, and to point out to them that their 
cause would not be advanced by such methods. In answer 
to this she was exhorted by the elder Pankhurst to 44 be true 
to her own sex.” It W'as not so long ago since Lady Grove 
was writing letters to the papers expressing her admiration 
of the 41 brave and noble women who were prepared to 
risk imprisonment for the sake of their cause,” or words to 
that effect. She has evidently acquired wisdom since then, 
and we are not without hope that continued association 
with the female hooligans who constitute the vast majority 


of those who are in favour of Women’s Suffrage will finally 
have the effect of inducing her to dissociate herself from 
so disreputable a movement. In any case she is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having revised her opinion as to the 
44 nobility and bravery ” of the Pankhurst gang. 

Of course the gutter halfpenny press, headed by the Daily 
Mail , must needs seize upon and exploit for its own purposes 
these unseemly disturbances. In the Daily Mail of 
Wednesday, July 1 st, we find three columns in the most 
prominent part of the paper devoted to what it calls in its 
sweet halfpenny way 44 The Siege of St. Stephens.” :The 
woman Leigh, who committed the outrage of breaking the 
windows of Mr. Asquith’s house, was interviewed by the 
Daily Mail , and the result of the interview appears under 
the heading u How we Broke the Prime Minister’s 
Windows.’ 1 The Daily Mail , by affording this prominence 
to the sayings of these two outrageous females is 
endeavouring to elevate them to the position of popular 
heroines, and it is disgraceful and surprising, even in a 
Harmsworthian paper, that such methods should be 
adopted. The two women, Leigh and New, have, we are 
glad to say, been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. We are sorry the magistrate could not 
make it six. _ 

Our sympathies are heartily with those husbands who are 
afflicted woth wives who feel it incumbent on them not only 
to hold views in favour of women’s suffrage, but also to air 
these views in public. We have had many letters from 
gentlemen in this piedicamcnt. One of them says : 

If you knew how it irritates me to sec my poor name lugged 
from platform to platform ! 

This cric de cceur proceeds from a gentleman who has been 
separated from his wife for many yeais. His case is dis¬ 
tressing, but we doubt if it be as bad as that of the husband 
who is not separated from his wife, who loves and 
honours her, and who is compelled to sit at home 
and gnash his teeth while his better half proceeds, 
with flushed perspiring face and ungainly strides to limp 
through the streets in a procession with idiotically inscribed 
banners carried all round her. Not one married woman in a 
thousand can walk at a fast pace behind a band on a broiling 
hot summer’s day without producing the effect of ungain- 
liness. The best-looking woman would not come well out 
of such an ordeal. It is a further proof, if any were needed, 
that the female Suffragists are not normal women that they 
consented to walk in their procession. The natural 
womanly woman would have insisted upon being driven. 
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Pending the establishment in The Academy of a column 
consecrated to the rebuke of 44 Vulgar Errors,” it is 
desirable now and again to call attention in these pages to 
certain impudent assertions which have been exposed and 
refuted ad nauseam , which continue to be repeated ad 
nauseam major cm. In the first place there is the assumed 
premiss that lies behind all 44 Progressive ” argument on 
the question of education ; this premiss being that instruc¬ 
tion is a good in itself, and that the increase of instruction 
would mean, automatically and infallibly, the increase of 
every blessing and benefit. This proposition is not con¬ 
sidered as a question for argument, it is taken as axiomatic ; 
so far as we are aware it is not seriously contested by the 
44 Reactionaries ”—who may be defined as persons who 
still believe that the children of Christian parents should 
be taught the elements of Christianity. And yet if Euclid 
had said that things that are equal to the same thing are 
unequal to one another he would not have committed 
himself to an “axiom” so demonstrably false as this 
dogma of the Educationists. America is proud of her 
school system (strictly undenominational, of course), the 
result is crime rampant and triumphant. France has 
succeeded in expelling Christ from her schools, the 
44 Apache ” has taken His place. In England we have had 
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our undenominational schools for thirty years, and we 
have bred the Hooligan. Renan once heard a Parisian 
gutter-boy pouring out a stream of filthy blasphemies, and 
the sage reflected, gravely enough, that the boy had, in 
fact, arrived at his own position—without having had the 
the trouble of learning Hebrew. 


It is not necessary, indeed, to go far afield to be satis¬ 
fied as to the utter uselessness and worse than uselessness 
of the ordinary 44 School Board ” education. Any one who 
is so unfortunate as to live near a primary school is aware 
that the boys and girls who pour out of the doors twice a 
day might, to all appearance, have learned their manners 
and morals at the monkey-house in the Zoo. With voices 
raucous and abominable they scream out bestialities and 
obscenities in the hideous cockney corruption of our 
mother-tongue ; one glance at them is enough to assure the 
onlooker that they have less sense of decency than some 
of the brutes ; their chief pleasure seems to consist in 
doing damage to something, or in making themselves 
pestilent and disgusting nuisances to somebody or other. 
It is not the habit of The Academy to make unfounded 
assertions on any subject; so we may state at once that 
some of the most offensive and horrible incidents in Swift’s 
account of the Yahoos could easily be paralleled by those 
who really know the product of the County Council 
Schools. Without decency, without reverence, without 
a scintilla of sense as to what a human being—much less a 
Christian—should be, these hordes are growing up for the 
terror and danger and disgust of the next generation. One 
fervently hopes that the knaves and fools who have done 
their best to put French, advanced physiology, and the 
violin in the place of Christian doctrine will be the first to 
fall into the cesspool that they have digged—that they have 
digged, be it remembered, with open eyes, after warnings, 
grave and often repeated. Their favourite catchword is 
•• Drains or Dogma ? ” their end, let us trust, will be in the 
cloaca maxitna that they have prepared. 


We have mentioned among the minor vices of the 
London children their horrible enunciation of our most 
beautiful language. Minor in a sense it is, but it is not 
negligible to those who reverence Beauty, and ensue it in 
all things—in speech not the least. It is not a negligible 
fault to those who remember that human speech was in 
the beginning music, that speech amongst truly civilised 
peoples has always consisted of varied tones and cadences, 
and even now, and in Great Britain, in certain remote 
places, the commonest phrase has something of the 
charm and melody of song. Even now, in Wales, Cal- 
vinistic Methodism, which has destroyed so much, has not 
been able to destroy the natural music of speech, and 
though the preacher’s doctrine may be unmusical 
enough, his tones are like the neumes of an incantation. 
From such heights have we fallen. A correspondent of 
The Academy has defended the Cockney speech as a 
14 dialect,” but if he will consult Ruskin he will see that it 
has no claim to that honourable title. A dialect is a 
survival of ancient speech ; 14 Cockneyism ” is the product 
of bad gin, bad beer, bad life, bad schools. 44 Aow, I sai, 
wot abahrt that laidy and your farwer,” is not in the 
sphere of 14 the bird that sings her lane,” or of : 

Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine, 

And fill it in a silver tassie ; 

That I may drink before I go, 

A service to ray bonnie lassie. 


We regret that by an oversight the name of Canon 
Rawnsley was included in the general indictment which 
we brought against the sayings and doings of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress. Canon Rawnsley in making an attack 
on objectionable books was merely carrying on the cam¬ 
paign which had been started by The Academy itself, and 


we must therefore make a point of differentiating between 
him and the other speakers at the Congress. It is of 
course probable that individual speakers may have spoken 
well and to the point, and our indictment was directed 
against the whole trend of the Congress. Space did not 
allow us to go into the merits or demerits of individual 
speakers. 

m __ 

An anonymous correspondent of the Outlook writes a 
letter over the signature 44 Inquirer,” and we quote the 
following sentence from it: “As for The Academy, I 
conceive its last pretence of reviewing Mr. George Gran¬ 
ville Greenwood’s elaborate and finely and carefully 
written work on the disputed question of the authorship of 
the Shakespeare plays—I think I may say that the reputa¬ 
tion of The Academy will not be enhanced by the inser¬ 
tion of so abusive a diatribe.” We are surprised to see 
that our usually courteous contemporary the Outlook should 
open its correspondence columns to anonymous and illite¬ 
rate persons who indulge in ill-considered depreciation not 
only of The Academy, but of the two other leading literary 
papers in London, the Saturday Review and the Athencruni. 
44 Inquirer” may have achieved the feat of conceiving the 
last pretence of reviewing a book (whatever that may 
mean), but he does not know how to write English, and his 
letter is both foolish and impertinent, and if the editor of 
the Outlook had not been suffering from what we hope is 
only a temporary aberration of intellect he would have 
consigned it to its right place—the waste-paper basket. 

A gentleman who signs himself 44 Nonconformist ” 
wrote the other day to the Standard giving expression to 
a feeling which must be shared by all reasonable people. 
He complained bitterly of the way in which the Noncon¬ 
formist pulpit is given up to sheer unblushing political 
propaganda, and he pointed out that something very like 
ostracism and boycotting was applied to any member of a 
Nonconformist community who ventured to have opinions 
of his own which did not coincide with those of the general 
body. This is a scandalous state of affairs, and it has long 
been notorious. It is refreshing to find that there are at 
any rate some Nonconformists who do not acquiesce. We 
can well understand that the gentleman who writes this 
letter prefers not to sign his name in view of the sort of 
treatment he may expect to get from the unscrupulous 
politicians who abuse their position as ministers of so-called 
religion. In Wednesday’s Standard there appeared a letter 
from Mr. Sylvester Horne in reply to 44 Nonconformist.” 
Mr. Horne’s reply takes the form of impudent rudeness. 
He says: 

Either your correspondent is not a Nonconformist at all, or he 
belongs to that small section, rapidly disappearing, of invincibly 
ignorant Nonconformists on whom history is wasted, and with 
whom argument is vain. 

In Thursday’s Standard appears 44 Nonconformist’s ” 
reply, and he has little difficulty in making mincemeat of 
Mr. Horne’s preposterous letter. We wish we had space 
to quote the whole of 14 Nonconformist’s ” letter, as it is full 
of instruction. Incidentally he is able to show up Mr. 
Runciman, whose ludicrous remarks about the preponder¬ 
ance of Nonconformists in England we referred to the 
other day. He conclusively shows that Mr. Runciman, 
who professes to know all about Nonconformists, is in a 
state of profound ignorance as to their most elementary 
views and beliefs. We quote the last part of 44 Noncon¬ 
formist’s ” letter : 44 If I had the whole of one day’s issue of 
your paper I could almost fill it with Nonconformist 
blunders a3 idiotic as Mr. Runciman’s, committed by this 
very type of pulpit politician which Mr. Horne calls 
4 distinguished Nonconformist laymen.’ That is why we 
distrust their presence in the pulpit, not only because they 
come there pretending to do something which they 
cannot do, bat because outside the churches they pretend 
to be that which they arc not. Why should not the word 
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hypocrisy be used to describe men who come to churches 
as distinguished 1 Nonconformist laymen/ when their real 
business is to preach Radical Socialism and cadge for 
votes ? The real meaning of such a propaganda as that 
at Whitefield’s Tabernacle is clear enough. It is nothing 
more than an attempt to make haste slowly through 
Radicalism to the goal of Socialism. Only at the last Free 
Church Council meeting one of these reverend politicians 
let the cat out of the bag by plaintively hoping that his 
Socialist friends would not make their task harder by dis¬ 
tributing secularist pamphlets outside their P.S.A. meetings. 
Since Mr. Horne is good enough to suggest I have no right 
to the title of 4 Nonconformist/ I put it to him whether 
he has any right to describe his work at Wbitefield’s 
Tabernacle as either Nonconformist or religious.” 


The Committee on Lotteries has been accumulating 
some remarkable information. The Solicitor for the Post 
Office has informed it that in the first half of 1907 only 
986,000 sixpenny postal-orders were issued, while in the 
latter half the issue rose to 10,881,000. They have now 
fallen to under half a million. That is to say, the Limerick 
craze is burst. On the top of Sir Robert Hunter’s pleasing 
news enter a Mr. Hamilton Edw r ards, director and managing 
editor of the Amalgamated Press, who informed the Com¬ 
mittee that he had very detinite views on the Limerick 
q icstion, and that the Amalgamated Press did not think 
these competitions necessary for the circulation of news¬ 
papers, and had started their own competitions only 
because their rivals had them, and because they were 
bound in self-defence to do so in the interests of their 
shareholders Thereupon Lord Beauchamp remarked, 
•‘You regard them as valueless to high-class papers?” 
To which Mr. Edwards replied, 44 Certainly.” It is 
delicious to find the Amalgamated Press taking the 
high moral line. If it were not for competitions of 
one sort or another the Harmsworth newspapers would 
scarcely be the flourishing concerns that they are at the 
moment. Quite lately the Evening News put up for com¬ 
petition twelve prizes, in the shape of free tours through 
Europe. All you had to do to be one of the twelve lucky 
recipients was to get through £500 w’orth of hard work in 
canvassing for subscribers for the Evening News. The 
Daily Mail is following suit by offering to send twenty 
young women who are readers of the paper on a three 
weeks’ tour through Europe next August tree of expense. 
Here, again, it is a question of obtaining subscriptions for 
the Daily Mail. The more subscriptions you get, the 
more likely are you to be one of the twenty lucky young 
women. In the eye of the law, of course, this may not be 
a lottery, but on the face of it it is a very dubious and 
paltry w f ay of obtaining increased circulation. We hope 
that Mr. Edwards has definite views about it. 


The incident of the exclusion from the list of these 
invited to the King’s Garden Party of certain Members of 
Parliament has caused considerable comment. The 
gentlemen who were not invited to the Garden Party are 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Snowden, and 
Mr. Grayson, and it is surely obvious to any reasonable 
being that the King has a right to invite to his Garden Party 
those people whom he wishes to meet, and his Majesty 
is under no obligation whatever to invite people merely 
because they happen to be Members of Parliament. \V r c 
ourselves cannot imagine any one in their senses inviting 
Mr. Keir Hardie to a garden party, but that, of course, is a 
matter of opinion. In the case of Mr. Victor Grayson, the 
spectacle of empty bottles lying about might at any 
moment prove too great a temptation, and we understand 
that bottle-throwing is not included amongst the sports 
which are supposed to be congenial to the Royal Family. 
In the case of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, it is generally under¬ 
stood that he was not asked on the ground that he 
accompanied into the Lobby the few Socialist extremists 
who disapproved of his Majesty’s visit to the Tsar. We 
can imagine no better reason for not inviting him. 


BEFORE THE DAWN 

If Love reveal himself, to haggard eyes, 

Compact of Lust and curiosity, 

And turn a pallid face away from thee 
To seek elsewhere a harlot’s paradise ; 

If Faith be perjured and if Truth be lies, 

And thy great oak of Me a rotten tree, 

Where shall we hide, my soul, how shall we flee 
The eternal fire, the worm that never dies ? 

O born to be rejected and denied, 

Scorn of the years and sport of all the days, 
Must the gray future still repeat the past? 

O thrice betrayed and seven times crucified, 

Is there no issue from unhappy ways, 

No peace, no hope, no loving arms at last ? 

A. D. 

Paris, November, 1898. 


REVIEWS 

AFRICAN NATURE NOTES 

African Nature Notes and Reminiscences. By Frederic 

Courtenay Selous, F.Z.S. (Macmillan and Co., 10s. 

net.) 

If there is one thing more than another on which we love 
to regard ourselves as superior to the peoples of other 
nations it is on our notions of 44 sport.” But it is open to 
auestion whether, in regard to more branches than one of 
this 44 sport,” we are not living in a fool’s paradise. To 
some of us, at any rate, it seems that that form of sport 
which is more particularly associated with the primaeval 
savage in us, with the hunter’s instinct, is in a pitiably 
degenerate condition. It has, as it were, run to seed. 
Having no longer to kill in order to support life, we kill for 
the lust of killing. This w r as w f ell enough a generation or 
so ago, when this killing was associated with all the cunning 
of the hunter’s craft ; but to-day, in so far as game-shooting, 
for example, is concerned, this craft is left to menials. 
The lord of the manor and his guests assemble at the 
appointed time to indulge in an orgie of slaughter. Caring 
little and knowing less of the lore of the moors and w r oods, 
they meet to destroy the creatures which, save only as 
flying shots, interest them not at all. To secure the huge 
bags which are now demanded, every bird and beast that 
in the remotest degree seems, to their unobservant 
servants, to threaten this harvest of the gun is ruthlessly 
and shamelessly branded as 44 vermin” and slain ; till our 
land is become one huge game-preserve, depleted of all 
its more interesting native fauna to secure this sorry 
end ! This is pitiful enough, but it becomes still more 
so when w r e reflect that a large percentage of this 
4 * vermin ” never did at any time threaten or in any 
way damage this precious game ; while in other cases 
birds which kept down such pests as rats and mice, and 
kept the increase of smaller birds in check, have been 
wantonly shot down, to the immense hatm of the farmer 
and gardener. All this, and more, has been done for the 
alien pheasant, which alive is seldom seen, save when 
forming a target, and when dead can only add to the 
luxuries of life. Surely the nation has made a tremendous 
sacrifice for a very small gain ! The creatures which have 
been wiped out for this were the nation’s heritage, yet 
no man has yet called Hold ! Let it not, however, be 
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supposed that we advocate the suppression of game- 
preservation. Far from it ; but we do hold that some 
restrictions should be placed on the liberty now given to 
those who own broad acres to slay as it may please them. 
National monuments are duly protected, even when on 
private land, and the wild fauna of the nation should be 
similarly protected against total extermination. Else will 
our children call curses upon us. 

But enough of this sickening picture. Let us console 
ourselves with the reflection that not all game-preservers 
are vile, .and that we have still many sportsmen, in the best 
sense of the term, among us. One of the chiefcst of these, 
and a mighty hunter, is Mr. F. C. Selous. And, happily, 
he has given to the world a record of his hunting such as 
makes the pulses beat to read. He has gone boldly where 
there was more than a spice of danger, and more than 
once he has but narrowly escaped the grip of violent 
death, for hunger and thirst and fever have assailed him ; 
savage peoples, and scarcely less savage beasts, have 
hunted him, yet out of the strife he has emerged safely. Of 
these adventures, and of the strange ways of the peoples 
and beasts among which he has lived during his sojourns 
in what was then the 44 Dark Continent ” he has already 
told us much. But the story is not yet ended. Some 
fresh chapters thereof have just been given to the world in 
his latest book, 44 African Nature Notes and Reminiscences,” 
and these prove, in many ways, even more delightful than 
all he has yet written. 

Not the least valuable part of this new volume will be 
found in his criticisms of the theory of Protective Colora¬ 
tion, which the philosophical naturalist has framed to 
account for the often remarkable coloration which animals 
present. Mr. Selous has always been a very close observer 
of the ways of the animals he hunted, not merely of neces¬ 
sity, but from his innate love of wild nature. And, as a 
consequence, he has accumulated a vast store of facts of 
supreme importance as evidence in piecing together the 
riddle of Life. But we venture to think that Mr. Selous 
has not always been happy in his interpretation of these 
facts, for while he admits that this theory has been strained 
to the breaking-point by some of its more enthusiastic 
champions, vet, in spite of objections, it is, on the whole, 
a thoroughly sound working hypothesis. It is certain 
that the interpretation given by the author of this colora¬ 
tion is in some cases at any rate, to say the least, fanciful 
and unsupported by facts of any kind ; on the contrary, 
there is overwhelming evide.ice to show that if the present 
conceptions are wrong Mr. Selous is most certainly no less 
so. Many of the facts that he quotes tell directly against 
his contentions, and afford the strongest evidence in 
support of the theory he so unsparingly condemns. Never¬ 
theless, it is well that such challenges should be thrown 
down, for nothing but good can result therefrom. And 
if only for what he has to say on this much-vexed question 
his book is well worth reading ; indeed, it must be read by 
all future workers on this theme. 

No less than three chapters are devoted to the lion, and 
these are splendid ; there seems to be no single aspect of 
the lion’s life-history that he has left untouched, though on 
some points there are yet facts which he must have to 
tell us. 

Of those leviathans the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, 
and the elephant he has seen more probably than any man 
now living, and there seems to be little concerning them 
that has escaped him. And this is well, for he has been 
able to contradict much that has been said by other less 
observant men, as well as by those who have had but a 
slight acquaintance with these animals in a wild state. He 
shows, for instance, that the rhinoceros is by no means the 
savage, morose creature which some would have us believe. 
And he draws besides a lurid picture of the senseless 
slaughter which in times past so-called sportsmen have 
indulged in. No man will ever again be able to hunt as 
Mr. Selous has hunted, and it would have been well if 
those who followed in his steps had used their opportuni¬ 
ties with like mercifulness and consideration, so that they 
too could make the proud boast that no animal was ever 


killed for the sake of killing. But reckless as some of 
these men have been, their onslaught would not account 
for the extermination of the large game animals that has 
taken place over huge areas of country, and is still going 
on, and this because of the unrestricted use of firearms by 
the natives. Armed as they were in earlier times their 
onslaughts w’ere feeble as compared with the destruction 
which they are now able to execute with modern weapons 
of precision. 

His notes on hyamas and wild dogs are particularly 
interesting, more especially since so much of what he has 
to say is new. In many ways the chapter on that scourge 
the Tsetze fly, and its relation to the buffalo, is even more 
important, and must be care:ully studied by all who are 
engaged in fighting that dread disease the sleeping sick¬ 
ness, and the similar 41 nagana ” which attacks horses and 
cattle with such singular virulence. 

Of antelopes and their ways, of lesser creatures, and of 
strange trees and plants there w ill be found scattered up and 
dow T n these pages much that has never been previously 
recorded, and probably for the very good reason that 
what is set down could only have been garnered by one 
w r ho has spent long years in the wild fastnesses. 

The concluding chapters of this most delightful book are 
devoted to an account of the bushmen of the interior of 
South Africa, and herein a great deal of the highest value 
to the anthropologist will be found. His account of these 
people is the more valuable because much of what he 
describes is now a matter of history, for these savage 
peoples arc swiftly coming under the influence of 
* 4 civilisation,” and this to their own hurt. 

With a word as to the illustrations this brief survey must 
close. Though few in number, the pictures, which render 
these delicious pages even more fascinating, are drawn by 
Mr. E. Caldwell, and this is as much as to say they are in 
every way worthy of the book. 


MICHAEL DAVITT 

Michael Davilt. By F. Sheehy-Skeffington. (Fisher 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Michael Davitt— the greatest of all Fenians—has found 
an eloquent and devoted chronicler in Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington : 

His stormy career as Irish revolutionary has an absorbing 
fascination for all who arc interested in the Irish Question, or 
simply in the story of a life of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
ideals. 

The conception of Michael Davitt as formed by most 
English minds was that of a ruthless conspirator convicted 
of inciting to assassination, a very dangerous associate of 
that most dangerous Fenian Brotherhood, and an implac¬ 
able enemy of Great Britain. In these pages w’e shall 
find in perhaps a political opponent a personal friend of 
singular nobility of character and tenderness of heart per¬ 
vading the w'hole of his life’s work, w’hich was one 
continued effort to free Ireland from all control by Great 
Britain and to make her one of the independent nations 
of the w’orld. 

Michael Davitt was born at the village of Straide, county 
Mayo, on March 25th, 1846—the year immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Great Famine. He came of an Irish-speaking 
peasant stock, and he retained a fluency in the Gaelic 
tongue to the day of his death : 

It was the famine which gave Michael Davitt to Ireland. The 
tales of it were amongst the earliest lessons which he learned in 
that exile into which landlordism subsequently drove them from 
the lips of his father and mother. 

The Davitts left Ireland soon after the famine and 
settled in Haslingdean, in Lancashire. After a short 
period of schooling Michael entered a factory w’hen only 
eleven years old, and there lost an arm ; so he went to a 
Wesleyan school. But as his life in England made him 
more uncompromisingly Irish, so did his Nonconformist 
school serve only to confirm him in his love for Holy 
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Church. As a boy he showed his first gift for organisation 
in defence of the chapels—Rochdale, Bacup, and Hasling- 
dean—when threatened by the fanatic vandalism of the 
anti-Catholic riots, and (though only a one-armed boy) 
showed his courage and power of leadership. 

From school he went to the Haslingdean Post Office, 
kept by Cockroft, the printer, and at fifteen was 44 printer’s 
devil ” and newsboy, and here the call of Fenianism came 
to him. The seed of Fenianism fell on fallow ground, and 
soon Michael Davitt was a leading and active member of 
this brotherhood—in impulse political, in practice too 
often criminal. But Davitt was by nature and conviction 
humanitarian. From the first he opposed himself with all 
his might to outrage and violence. The very act for which 
he suffered in liberty and reputation was a successful 
attempt to prevent a fellow-Fenian committing murder. He 
wrote a letter to induce a headstrong youth to defer his 
intended deed of crime until he had consulted the Fenian 
chiefs. Davitt had prepared these latter, and the 
assassination was forbidden and prevented. 

But later this letter (Davitt himself afterwards charac¬ 
terised it 44 a stupid letter ”) was seized as an incident 
in the discovery and suppression of a plot to provide arms 
for the Fenian cause. In his trial Davitt refused to defend 
himself from the seeming criminality of his letter by 
revealing the name of those others involved, and he went 
to his grave without one word from the man whom he had 
saved from committing murder. He obtained high com¬ 
mendation from his Judge, Chief Justice Cockburn, while 
sentencing him to fifteen years’ penal servitude. The 
tortures of his term of penal servitude are recounted by 
Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington very graphically and with much 
virulence. 

Prison discipline was more brutal in the early ’seventies 
than it is now. It is probably true, too, that excessive 
measures of precaution were taken to ensure against the 
possibility of Davitt’s escape, for the nerves of England at 
the time were much strained. Fenianism was a bugbear, 
almost a terror. But we cannot believe that the successive 
Governments responsible allowed such severity to be prac¬ 
tised on political grounds as to justify comparison with the 
worst Russian methods. Nearly eight years were spent in 
prison before his first release. He was confined again 
several times during his ticket-of-leave for political indis¬ 
cretions. And these many years were spent in deep 
thought on social reform as well as on the cause of Ireland. 

In prison also he wrote 44 Leaves from a Prison Diary,” 
which has had its influence on subsequent prison reform. 
On his release from penal servitude he was welcomed 
by Mr. Butt, the leader of the National party, of whom he 
recorded very kindly recollections. Soon after he met 
Charles Stewart Parnell, and their first meeting prompted 
from Davitt this appreciation : 

An Englishman of the strongest type moulded for an Irish 
purpose. 

The hero of these chronicles was to the very core a 
I lome Ruler. In Ireland he was heart and soul a Nationalist, 
and in England, too, for he deprecated strongly the 
support given by the Irish Party to the Unionist Education 
Bill in 1902, which he looked on as undue interference 
with the interests of Nonconformists. 

In Russia he took great interest in the cause of Freedom ; 
in Palestine he was a Zionist ; and last and most forcibly 
was he a Home Ruler when he went to Pretoria in 1900. 
He helped the Irish Brigade to arrive to the assistance of the 
Boers, and urged very strongly that the late gallant Colonel 
Villebois de Mareuil should return to France and bring 
a formidable body of volunteers to the side of the Boers. 
In Parliament he was never much at home, and so was 
not a great success. For many years he refused to be 
elected, because he held that the Parliament at West¬ 
minster had no moral right to legislate for Ireland. 

But his personal influence was very really felt in his 
many lecturing tours in the United States and in Australia, 
and in the appeals he made on popular subjects through 
Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales (never more so 
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than when addressing Ulster democrats), and his percep¬ 
tion in political tactics was shown by his heart-and-soul 
support of the Ladies’ Land League. His great work was 
the part he took before the Times ’ Commission, and Mr. 
Sheehy-Skeffington says (p. 164) : 

Point by point the case of the Times was met by Davitt. He, 
and not Parnell or Lewis, was the chief organiser of the 
defence. 

He made some wonderful statements before that Com¬ 
mission. 

Michael Davitt remained a Catholic all his life; but he was 
always an opponent of the exercise of temporal influence 
and power by the hierarchy. He owed nothing to the 
priests. The second great disaster of his life—his bank¬ 
ruptcy—was due to the over-zealous intervention of the 
Church on his behalf in his election for North Meath, 
which was nullified, with bankruptcy as the result : 

The priests taking no steps whatever to rescue from this fate 
the man whom they had led into it. 

Michael Davitt’s chief contributions to literature were 
“The Fall of Feudalism’’ (a history of the land war), 
44 Leaves from a Prison Diary,’’ and 44 The Great Boer 
War,” and he started and edited the Labour World, but it 
lived only eight months. He was a liberal contributor to 
many journals. 

A fine chapter concludes this biography, 41 Davitt as 
Prophet of the Future Ireland,” and Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington, 
writing of his work, says : 

It is meant above all for the young—for the youth of Great 
Britain and other countries, that they may learn something of 
the greatest Irishman of the nineteenth century and may be led 
to an appreciation of his ideals. 

Yes, it is well that this Life as it is written should be care¬ 
fully read by the youth of Great Britain—a record of 
devotion to ideals of duty, of great courage and great 
kindness. 

It is well, above all, that it should be carefully studied 
as it is written by Unionists. They should mark well 
the spirit of Davitt’s Nationalism and of Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington’s : 

Michael Davitt’s outlook upon the world was that it was free 

from the spirit of hate.For persons and peoples he 

had no feeling of hate. Not even England, which had treated him 
so badly. (P. 270.) 

But it is claimed that his influence prevented the con¬ 
clusion of the Arbitration Treaty with the United States in 
1897 ; and we saw’ him during the Boer War bringing 
Irish volunteers to the Boer Army. We read of his 
regrets that he failed to bring a volunteer force from 
France, and that Irish America refused to reinforce the 
Boers. His Free Ireland w’as to be 

United with England, as with other countries, by the bonds of 
commercial and social intercourse solely . 

And one incident as it is written of in these pages will 
remind us of the words of the great Liberal protagonist of 
Home Rule, William Ewart Gladstone. Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington (writing of the Phoenix Park murders) : 

Davitt assisted in drafting the manifesto issued to the public 
by Parnell and the rest repudiating the Phoenix Park crime. 
With perhaps needless emphasis some have thought. 

And Gladstone, speaking of Irish Nationalists in those 
days, said : 

They are marching through rapine to the dismemberment of 
the Empire. 

BRITISH DIPLOMACY 

The Story of British Diplomacy: its Makers and Movements . 

By T. H. S. Escott. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

This is an interesting book on an interesting subject, 
written cautiously, and attempting to condense into fifteen 
chapters a large amount of matter, some of it new, and all 
of it in a rather ncw r light. No man can put into so small 
a compass the history of diplomacy from the time when 
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Henry VII. was his own Foreign Minister to the time when 
King Edward VII. “has informally become the head of 
our diplomatic system.” It is too large a subject, and it is 
a pity that Mr. Escott did not begin with Canning, and do 
more at large, and more connectedly, the work that he has 
pressed into a rosary of facts, notices, and anecdotes of 
varied size and value, rather fitfully strung together. But 
his object was to tell much, and he has achieved it in his 
own way, which it is ungrateful perhaps to wish were 
another way. 

The difficulties of diplomacy under modern conditions 
are such that either the whole art has been transformed, as 
in our own case, where popular control is likely to upset the 
nicest calculations of plenipotentiaries, or else the difficulty 
is met by a much greater power being given, or taken, by 
the permanent head of the State—in other words, by a 
visible movement towards absolutism. Or else there is a 
constant resort to that form of diplomacy which is 
as old as Nebuchadnezzar, and which Napoleon described 
as u boot and spur,” and thought to be the best in the 
end. The ordinary man is apt to undervalue diplomacy in 
use and power ; and to have corrected this mistake is Mr. 
Escott’s chief merit. It is like a current in a stream. 
You can row or swim against it, but the moment you 
cease from active effort it masters you, and even when 
you are rowing or swimming it is still at work deter¬ 
mining, checking, sometimes ending your efforts. Indeed, 
it creates the very situations which excite active effort, 
the rowing or swimming, which in this case mean wars 
and armed demonstration. Mr. Escott is at his best 
when he deals with Canning, for whom he has as much 
enthusiasm as he will allow his pen to express for any one. 
Canning has, unfortunately for himself, been enshrined 
in malicious but excellent literature. Did he not appear 
in a glory of roses and wine in Praed ? and in various 
ugly parts of blood, rapine, and plunder in the Letters of 
Peter Plymley ? It is now time that every one did him 
justice. Lord Palmerston has been appreciated before, 
but rarely more impartially than in this book. If there is 
something to add it w'ould be a fuller account of his 
commercial instincts. If he lectured and bustled all 
the Chancelleries in Europe, and told them to reform 
their ways, he always had a frank and honestly expressed 
view that the more the delinquents behaved well, the more 
trade would come to them and the more profit England 
would get out of them. Mr. Escott does not tell suffi¬ 
ciently the story of how much commerce and finance have 
really directed modern diplomacy. The moment Pitt 
began to shift the balance of power by subsidies the 
financiers became much more important persons in politics. 
The growth of national and municipal debts and the modern 
business system, so largely based upon credit, are what 
have really caused the secret and ambiguous elements to 
diminish in diplomacy. It was these things which upset 
Castlereagh. It was the craving which investors have for 
order that made the Quadruple Treaty against French 
Jacobinism. He does not mention why we connived at and 
encouraged the Confederate privateers in the American 
Civil War, because we gained so prodigiously in the 
carrying trade and the Jingo movement of 1878 was almost 
wholly a child of the Stock Exchange. Indeed, although 
the late Queen was delighted with Aberdeen for his pacific 
policy, and thought 14 it promoted trade and so civilisa¬ 
tion,^ that praise was partly due to the fact that it allowed 
foreign monarchs to rule their peoples with no protest 
from without and suppressed protests from within, whereas 
Palmerston really cared nothing for the Courts he dealt 
with except in so far as they were good for trade. Mr. 
Escott might have emphasised all these points. The book, 
which the reader will leave with regret, has also a very dry 
vein of humour about it. The author, for example, is 
speaking of the Holy Alliance suggested by the Czar 
Alexander, because of the Divine calling of Emperors, 
who were to assist one another in religion, peace, and 
justice : 

The only two potentates who received no invitation from the 
Czar were the Pope and the Sultan ; the former was omitted as 
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being the tyrant of Christendom, the latter because he was not 
a Christian at all. The Austrian Emperor, having read the paper, 
remarked," If this refers to religion, it is for my confessor to con¬ 
sider ; if to politics, it is the business of Metternich.” The Duke 
of Wellington thought the English Parliament would have liked 
something a little more precise. On the other hand, the English 
Prince Regent, while not authorising his ambassador to sign the 
Alliance, sent from the Brighton Pavilion his blessing to a compact 
conceived in the interest of morality, religion, and all the virtues. 


A PERIOD OF MUSICAL 

HISTORY 

The Life of William Sterndale Bennett. By his Son, J. R. 
Sterndale Bennett. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Leaves from the Journals of Sir George Smart. By H. 
Bertram Cox and C. L. E. Cox. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) 

Garcia the Centenarian and his Times. By M. Sterling 
Mackinlay. (Blackwood and Sons, 15s. net.) 

These three books take us through a long period of musical 
history. Between them they more than cover the whole 
of the nineteenth century, and, although each is nominally 
a personal biography, we can glean from them a fairly 
complete picture of the state of musical art in this country 
in particular, with a good many glimpses of musical persons 
and things elsewhere. Curiously enough, the book which 
takes up the most strictly personal attitude contributes the 
largest share to the general picture. The title of Mr. 
Mackinlay’s book shows that he intended to do more than 
tell the events in the life of the great singing teacher, and 
the Journal of Sir George Smart was kept to record his 
impressions of current events as he saw them ; so that 
together these volumes form a commentary on life and 
manners from 1776 to 1906. Mr. J. R. Sterndale Bennett, 
on the other hand, is concerned simply with the story of 
his father’s comparatively short life (1816-1875), and yet he 
has succeeded in drawing a wonderfully truthful and living 
picture of the state of music in England throughout the 
middle of the last century. 

Mr. Mackinlay would fain have done this and more 
through a whole century. He spends many pages in sum¬ 
marising contemporary European history—political, social, 
and artistic—but often does so without any regard to his 
subject. Facts are told merely because they happened to 
take place at the same time as Garcia was celebrating his 
eleventh, twentieth, or fifty-first birthday, not because they 
had any bearing on his life or because he had any share in 
them. In 1826 Garcia was singing with his father in the 
first season of Italian opera in New York. Every detail as 
to the history of opera in America might be held to be 
relevant, but why should we be asked to picture Senor 
Garcia (the father) buying a newspaper and reading that 
44 the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia died at Taganrog on 
December 1st after a few days’ indisposition ” ? This is 
one among a hundred cases where the author has forced 
history and his subject together when naturally they were 
as far apart as Taganrog and New York, and whenever he 
does so we feel that he has forgotten the real meaning of the 
title of his book, 44 Garcia and his Times.” History only 
becomes a man’s 44 Times ” when it is part of his expe¬ 
rience, when it has had some effect on his career or left 
its impress on his mind. Then, and only then, is it worth 
while to get at it through that man’s mind. Nor in this 
case was there any need to go in search of history where 
with to make Garcia’s 44 Times.” He was a child with his 
grandparents in Madrid during the Peninsular War ; he was 
at Naples when Murat’s attempt to regain that throne led 
to his public execution in the courtyard of the Castle of 
Pizzo ; he lived in Paris from 1830 onward until the Revo¬ 
lution of 1848, when he finally settled in England. Of all 
these opportunities Mr. Mackinlay has made use, but he 
has failed to bring us into touch with the personality of his 
subject, and one gains only a hazy impression of how far 
Garcia was really affected by these and other stirring 
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events. The best chapters are those which tell of the 
careers of his pupils, his methods of teaching, of which Mr. 
Mackinlay had personal experience, and the invention of 
the laryngoscope ; but these have to be unearthed from the 
mass of matter which is meant to be picturesque but only 
succeeds in being tedious. 

In a work of autobiography such as Sir George Smart’s 
Journal we cannot complain that the history is not given 
to us through the mind of the subject. Rather it is the 
other way, and if the vision is blocked, the fault is in the 
mind through which the events have had to pass before 
they make our picture. A book of this kind to be 
interesting requires both that the writer shall have passed 
through events and lived with people of moment, and that 
he shall have realised something of their value. In the 
latter Sir George Smart failed. He visited Paris in the 
short Peace of 1802, and he walked about it making his 
little comments. He was 41 much dissatisfied ” with Notre 
Dame, remarked that Buonaparte’s Mameluke regiment 
looked like Chinese, went to the fete in the Tuileries on 
the thirteenth anniversary of the destruction of the Bastille, 
and recorded that “ the jets Jean were playing ; altogether 
it was the finest sight I ever saw.” It was the same many 
years afterwards (1825), when he took a tour through 
Germany and Austria. He visited Beethoven at Vienna and 
heard u his second manuscript quartet” (posth. A minor) 
played for the first time. He heard music in most of 
the chapels royal and opera-houses of Germany ; in each 
case he compared the pitch with his own and noted that 
here it was a comma above, there a quarter of atone below, 
his fork. Nor did he forget to remark that w hen Beethoven, 
who was stone deaf, seized a violin to show how a passage 
in his quartet should be expressed, he played fiat, but his 
only remark on the music is that 

It is three-quarters of an hour long. It is most chromatic, 
and there is a slow movement entitled 41 Praise for the 
recovery of an invalid.” Beethoven intended to allude to him¬ 
self, I suppose, for he was very ill during the early part of this 
year. 

Again, we find that a man’s 44 times ” are only what he 
himself can assimilate. Beethoven’s works were no part of 
Sir George Smart’s times, and his account of them sheds 
no new light upon them for us. But of his own times, his 
environment here in England, the Court music of George IV. 
and William IV., the position of musical art and the artist 
in this country at the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Victoiia Sir George gives a striking picture. That a man 
of his obtuse fibre was considered the first musician of the 
country is some indication of the position of affairs. He 
had plenty of opportunity of officiating at Court functions ; 
royal funerals and coronations abounded, and apparently 
he always gave satisfaction, for he early learnt to make 
Battering speeches regardless of truth and common sense. 
When King George IV. asked for his candid opinion of a 
certain singer he preferred to reply : 

" It would be presumptuous in me to offer an opinion to your 
Majesty, who is so good a judge of musical affairs.” 44 Well done ! ” 
said the King, 14 that is the sort of answer which will carry you 
safely through every Court in Europe." 

Even George IV. must have despised him for it, but he rose 
to the top of the tree. A musician was expected to be 
rather despicable, to receive favours but to keep his place, 
and even late in life, when his position was assured, Sir 
George 

Was very particular never to bring his wife or other members 
of his family to the State or other interesting ceremonies at which 
he was so constantly conducting. 

From this Journal we can well understand the artistic 
dcadness in which English music lay, and how poor a 
creature, intellectually and socially, a musician was expected 
to be, when at the beginning of the late Queen’s reign 
Sterndale Bennett returned from his first visit to Leipzig to 
begin his musical life in London. The years of pupilage 
at the Royal Academy of Music were over, with his 
concerto in C minor he had conquered the prejudice of 
the Leipzig musicians and caused them to reverse the 
dictum, 44 ein englische Componist—kein Componist.” 


Sir George Smait had visited Leipzig a dozen years before, 
and may have contributed something to the prejudice. In 
the flush of success Bennett came back to sit down in his 
chambers at Great Titchfield Street and wait for pianoforte 
pupils. Through the pupils who came to him in time, 
though none too readily, Bennett waged the most important 
part of his battle against the false views of music which 
prevailed. We learn how he set his face against teaching 
the 44 fantasias ” which were the delight of young ladies 
of fashion, and edited sonatas by Haydn, Clementi, and 
Dussek in a series called 44 Classical Practice ; ” and in a 
later chapter the testimony of pupils is called to show 
how his sensitive yet steadfast temperament was always a 
refining influence upon their taste, and how his love of true 
art became impressed upon them. Throughout the long 
story of a busy life we see Bennett meeting quietly but 
strongly the remnants of the old barbarous attitude towards 
music and musicians which has died hard in England. 
His difficulties with the Philharmonic Society through 
Costa ; the incident of the closing of the Great Exhibition 
of 1857, of which Sir Henry Bishop wrote to Bennett : 

Sir George Smart, yourself, and I have been grossly insulted by 
the musical arrangements of yesterday ; 

the slight offered to him and other native musicians of 
the Royal Academy by its. President in 1858 ; the difficulty 
about the production of his ode at the Exhibition of 1862 
these all show what scant courtesy was extended to 
musicians. Bennett made his art respected, and the story 
of his life is the story of the growth ot musical 
perception in England. After the first student days he 
composed comparatively little, and his work in that direc¬ 
tion has no influence upon the music of to-day. It is, 
however, almost the only one in which his influence is no 
longer felt. He introduced us to the choral music of Bach, 
and was instrumental in persuading Mendelssohn and 
later Madame Schumann to visit England ; he reorganised 
our oldest teaching institution, the Royal Academy of 
Music, upon a sound basis, and made the musical degrees 
of Cambridge, of which he was professor, respected. If 
we have a loftier conception of the meaning of the art of 
music to-day than our forefathers enjoyed, we owe it in 
large measure to the life and work of Sterndale Bennett. 


THE GENTLE DEMAGOGUE 

A Great Labour Leader . By Aaron Watson. (Brown, 

Langham and Co., 15s. net.) 

We live in the era of the Labour Member. He is turned 
out now by machinery, and manufactured on the large 
system of production in harmony with the other commer¬ 
cial articles of the age. There was a time when it implied 
some personal distinction for a wrorking man to obtain a 
seat in Parliament ; but now working men may almost pass 
as easily and naturally into Parliament as they go to Board 
Schools when they are boys. Really they may be almost 
said to be born in the legislative purple, and the Trade 
Union close borough is as much a feature of the democratic 
age as the 44 rotten ” borough was before 1832. The 44 sons 
of toil ” are as mechanically returned for these boroughs 
as the nominees of the great landed proprietors used to be, 
and everything is made easy for them. When Mr. Thomas 
Burt, who is the 44 great Labour leader ” of Mr. Watson’s 
biography, was returned for Morpeth in 1874 the political 
primrose path of the working man had not become so over¬ 
crowded as it has since become. The election of Mr. 
Burt was really an event, instead of being, as it would be 
now, of very little significance. Mr. Burt was the first 
Trade Union leader who was sent to Parliament by the 
votes of the class to which he belonged. The example 
was soon followed, and we have become only too familiar 
with the common, blustering, demagogic Trade Unionist 
member of Parliament who is not superior in character 
or education to the average members of his class. The 
case of Mr. Burt, and of several others in the earlier years 
of working-man representation, must be admitted to have 
been different. Up to that time the middle-class man. thA 
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trader and manufacturer, was the type of Member of 
Parliament that found favour in popular constituencies. 
The working man when he found himself superior to the 
average of his class had yearnings for the middle-class 
ideal. The workmen at first elected this kind of man as 
their leader, and Mr. Burt since, say, 1891, when the Labour 
Party as we now know it came on the scene, has seemed a 
survival of a class of Labour leader that is dying out. 

The biography shows how much more interesting the 
old Labour leader was than his successor. The conditions 
of his class were more arduous, and originality of 
temperament, character, and ability were necessary if they 
were to become distinguished for their attainments 
amongst their fellows. Mr Burt showed this distinction 
early in life. He has retained that distinction, and it would 
be as great a mistake to suppose that a democratic system 
will bring a large number of men like Mr. Burt to the 
front as it would be to suppose that, as a boy and young 
man, every collier-lad was like him. At twelve years of 
age he was working twelve hours a day in the coal-pit, 
but he had already learned to read and write. Few pit- 
lads in those days managed so much ; but besides this he 
had an instinct for books rather rare in any class, and there 
was a curious kind of job-lot Methodist literature in his 
father’s house. As he became older he acquired on his 
own account an equally miscellaneous stock from old 
bookstalls in Newcastle—a stray copy of Milton’s prose 
w T orks, a volume of Gibbon, Channing’s Sermons, and so 
on. Then came the 14 Popular Educator,” from which he 
may have acquired the little Latin and French that we 
learn from the biography he possessed. Many coarse 
enough souls have done all this from a vulgar ambition to 
“get on.” The born demagogue is often that type of 
person, and he would have little inclination for much of 
the reading which delighted the temperament and taste 
of Burt as a young man. We must admit the surprise of 
meeting a Northumbrian collier to whom the 44 Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality ” meant anything, and to whom 
it, indeed, meant so much that he had the whole of it in 
his memory. But rare minds are occasionally found in 
curious places ; and it is remarkable that in the same pit 
as Burt’s father there worked a collier, by name Peter 
Mackenzie, who as a preacher became to the Wesleyans 
what Spurgeon was to the Baptists. 

Burt belonged intellectually to this later era, by tempera¬ 
ment to the former, but he was never robustious enough 
to be either a pulpit or a platform Boanerges. He was 
never stung by the gadfly of notoriety. His entrance into 
what may be called public life, when he became secretary 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Confident Asso¬ 
ciation, which ultimately developed into the great Trade 
Union of which he has been the secretary so long, was 
marked by a very notable utterance. 44 A workman’s lot,” 
he said, 44 should be in itself satisfactory, and he should be 
under no necessity of changing his occupation in order to 
benefit his position.” This nolo cpiscopari spirit has been 
characteristic of Burt throughout his career, and it is 
remarkable that with his mild and unassertive character he 
should have proved so successful a Labour leader. It was 
not possible at the time he became secretary of the Trade 
Union that he could have foreseen that he was about to 
establish the first precedent for officials like himself 
becoming Members of Pailiament almost as a matter of 
course. 

In 1874 he was Member for Morpeth, and in 1892 he 
set another precedent when Mr. Gladstone, recognising the 
power of the Trade Unions, appointed him Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
formed his Ministry in 1906 Mr. Burt was still in Parlia¬ 
ment ; but there was no office for him. It is true that he 
was sixty-nine years of age ; but the really significant fact 
was that, while his ability and character were still held in 
high esteem, his school of old-fashioned Trade Union leader¬ 
ship was losing its influence. Mr. Burns became President 
of the Local Government Board ; Mr. Burt received no 
office but was made a Privy Councillor, and his friend, 
Mr. Charles Fenwick, also a Northumberland miner, a 
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Deputy-Chairman of the House of Commons. Still here 
is a notable career worth recalling ; and Mr. Watson’s 
biography is deeply interesting as a personal record. Mr. 
Burt’s career is important in the history of the Labour 
movement ; but all 1 his is well known. He was an ordi¬ 
nary Liberal in politics, and this calls for no remark here. 
Our admiration is reserved for Mr. Burt’s fine simplicity 
and refinement of mind, his candour and honesty, and 
his singular abstention, for one in his position, from 
demagogic arts. 


THE RISE OF MAN 

The Rise of Man . By Colonel C. R. Conder, LL.D. 

M.R.A.S. (Murray, 12s. net.) 

Colonel Conder has earned a reputation as an explorer 
and writer on Palestine, to which we do not think this 
book will add much. In a prefatory note he informs us 
that the 44 subject of this volume is the Social History of 
Mankind, studied by the aid of the results of science and 
research.” 

Now for practical purposes the book has two main 
divisions—the first part on 44 Early Man ” and 44 Civilisa¬ 
tion;” the second, and much larger, a 44 History of 
Religions.” 

Into the first part there is compressed a great deal of 
learned information, not very ingeniously pieced together, 
from books fairly accessible to scholars. There is a little 
of everything. For example, the second chapter covers an 
extraordinarily wide range—for which we are mercifully 
prepared by a short disquisition on the brain—prehistoric 
remains, anthropology, geology, comparative philology, 
ethnology, and so forth—a large order for fifty-five pages. 

Chapter III. (some seventy pages) treats in a discursive 
manner of 44 5,000 years of growing civilisation, Akkadian 
(usually Mongolian), Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and European,” culminating in 
44 the great Victorian age.” 

The rest of the book is a comparative History of 
Religion. For a writer on such a subject, Colonel Conder, 
though a man of much learning and research, is seriously 
overweighted with religious bias, which too constantly 
shows itself. At the outset we read of two contrasted 
periods of history, the second and sixteenth centuries of 
the Christian era, that the outcome of conflicting struggles 
was, in the one, 44 the final victory of the Christian Faith 
in the other, the birth of a purer Protestant Faith ; and later 
that 44 the history of Christianity closely resembles that of 
Buddhism, and, after two centuries of growth, long ages of 
corruption followed also that he regards the Pauline and 
Catholic teaching of communion wnth God through the 
Eucharist as 44 a strange doctrine to which Rome still 
adheres” and equivalent to if not actually derived from 
pagan mithraic rites. Colonel Conder is plainly opposed 
to the Catholic Faith, nor, it is fair to add, is he apparently 
altogether satisfied with the Protestant religion. 

If an example be needed of Colonel Conder’s critical 
faculty, it may be found in his observations that 44 Plato 
was not a clearly logical thinker, and that his ideal 
Republic was founded on an entirely unnatural basis repre¬ 
senting the ethics of a savage.” It is strange that a writer 
on comparative religion should have overlooked the 
influence of the Timreus on Christian Theology. 

Or again, Colonel Conder says that: 

Terrible crimes have been due in Ireland and elsewhere in 
quite recent times to savage superstitions. 

To attribute Irish political and agrarian crimes to the 
religion of the people betrays a remarkable ignorance of 
the real morality of the nation. Here, too, we cannot but 
suspect religious prejudice. 

We offer no opinion on Colonel Conder’s private and 
personal religious views, but we think that they are out of 
place in a work of this scope—a study of comparative 
religions—which should leave readers to form their own 
judgment. Their introduction merely leaves us in doubt 
as to the real purpose which may underlie his book. 
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“THE ACADEMY" MARCH 

Here are the names of some public-houses in West¬ 
minster : the Queen’s Head, the Rose and Shamrock, and 
the King’s Head, in Marsham Street; the Elephant and 
Castle and the Thistle and Crown, in Great Peter Street ; 
the Rifleman, Stratton Ground ; the Three Jolly Gardeners, 
Rochester Row ; the Bailey Mow, Arneway Street; the 
Royal Oak opposite ; the Grosvenor Arms and the West¬ 
minster Arms, Page Street; and the Regent Arms, Regency 
Street. It seems that some weeks ago the Bishop of 
London madea midnight perambulation along the thorough¬ 
fares in which these hostelries stand, and that in the course 
of the expedition he was able to attract upwards of two 
hundred drunken persons to his banner. The Bishop of 
London says they were drunk, and under pressure one of 
his henchmen—the Rev. Theo. Greatorex to wit—has 
explained what the Bishop means by being drunk, and 
reiterated and vouched for the numbers. The Bishop of 
London and those who labour with him are entitled to 
discover as many drunken persons as they choose. When 
a man is drunk the fact of his drunkenness is not altered 
by anything noble or ignoble in the person who finds him 
so overcome. But there have appeared in the public 
prints statements casting doubt upon the good Bishop’s 
figures. It is true that those statements were signed by 
publicans, and might consequently appear to be biassed. 
On Monday evening last we took the trouble to go down 
into Westminster and to stroll at leisure through the whole 
of the thoroughfares paraded by the Bishop of London. 
What is more, we called at each of the houses 
of accommodation mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, which, by the way, appear to be the 
only licensed houses on the route, and, what is still more, 
we visited, and inspected with our own eyes, each 
department of each house—that is to say, saloon bars, 
private bars, four-ale bars, and so forth. We are not good 
at topographical estimations, but we should imagine that 
the walk from the junction of Page Street with Marsham 
Street to the junction of Great Peter Street with Marsham 
Street, up Great Peter Street to the Rifleman and the Three 
Jolly Gardeners, thence to the Barley Mow in Arneway 
Street, thence to the Royal Oak, down Page Street to the 
Grosvenor Arms and the Westminster Arms, and back 
again to the Regent Arms, Regency Street, would occupy 
not more than half-an-hour of an ordinary person’s time, 
and that when he had completed the circuit he would have 
skirted less than half a square mile of land. 

And if anybody will visit the aforementioned public- 
houses he will find that they are just ordinary English 
public-houses of the middling sort, run by the landlord, or 
it may be manager, with the assistance of his wife, and, in 
some cases, of his family ; that none of them is of the 
flaring gin-palace type, and that two or three of them— 
notably, the Three Jolly Gardeners and the Grosvenor 
Arms, are quite cheerful, comfortable places, which might 
easily pass muster in the West End. All of them appeared 
to us to be clean, properly ordered, and sharply managed. 
In no single instance could we find a drunken person, 
or any person who could be said to be approaching 
drunkenness. We were in the neighbourhood from a 
quarter-past eleven on Monday night till one o’clock 
on Tuesday morning, and during that space of time we 
encountered only two drunken men and one drunken 
woman. The two men were together in the middle 
of the open street, and they were singing a song 
about “ Poverty knocking at the door.” It would not be 
just to describe them as being properly drunk, though they 
had had enough. The drunken woman was very drunk 
indeed, but she was not on the Bishop of London’s ground, 
inasmuch as we passed her outside the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The sum total of our experience amounts to this— 
the public-houses on the route of the Bishop of London’s 
march are distinctly quiet public-houses, and the neigh¬ 
bourhoods in which they stand are quiet neighbourhoods. 
We question whether there were tw*o hundred people, all 
told, in the whole of the public-houses concerned. The 


majority of them were seated in saloon bars, and they 
seemed to be chiefly of the tradesman, city clerk, and 
respectable artisan class. As we have said, they were 
entirely sober, and we did not note amongst them a single 
example of ‘‘the besotted public-house loafer,” so beloved 
of the imaginations of the licensing reformers. Even in 
Great Peter Street, w here there is a large common lodging- 
house frequented by men who may be presumed to require 
the Bishop of London’s serious attention, we were unable 
to detect the suspicion of drunkenness. 

The question naturally arises, From whence did 
the Bishop of London obtain the “ 150 to 200 men 
in a drunken condition” with whom he found himself 
“face to face” on the night of April 4th? The Rev. 
Theo. Greatorex tells us that by drunken condition 
he “ understands a condition (brought about by use of 
intoxicating drinks) in which, if a man presented himself 
at his house of business or workshop for the day’s work, 
his employer would be justified in sending him aw T ay for 
the day or part of the day to recover himself before being 
in a fit condition to work.” The Bishop of London and 
the Vicar of St. James’s claim that they got some of those 
men out of the houses we have visited. We believe them 
to be entirely mistaken. Apart from what we have seen 
ourselves we should point out that the particular neigh¬ 
bourhood through w’hich the Bishop of London and his 
procession passed is just as well policed as any other 
neighbourhood of its kind in London. If on the evening 
of Saturday, April 4th, 150 to 200 men were brought out 
of a matter of a dozen public-houses and allowed to per¬ 
ambulate the streets in a drunken condition, where were 
the police ? On the whole we incline to the opinion that 
the 150 to 200 men of which the Bishop of London speaks 
were not in a drunken condition at all. It is not 
astonishing that the Bishop and Mr. Greatorex should 
have deceived themselves in this matter. They went out 
to find drunken people, they appear to have flooded the 
public-houses with leaflets inviting all and sundry to join 
the procession “ drunk or sober,” and they appear to have 
concluded, in view of the hour, in view of the nature of 
the invitation, and in view of the fact that a certain 
number of people did come out of the public-houses to 
look at them, that those who joined the cortege must be 
drunk. Indeed it seems to us quite reasonable that they 
should have regarded the bare presence of any person in 
their procession as a practical confession of drunkenness. 
If you advertise that you will have a procession of rogues on 
the Embankment, and four or five hundred persons line up 
at your invitation, it is reasonable for you to suppose that 
you have a certain number of rogues with you. Of course 
it would be idle to suggest that the Bishop of London 
has said anything that he does not really believe. It 
is notable, however, that Mr. Greatorex tells a somewhat 
different tale from that of the Bishop. He observes 
“ 1 can quite honestly say that I believe we were on the 
night of April 4th 1 face to face with 150 to 200 men in a 
drunken condition ’ amongst the crowds in the street and 
amongst those who came to the services in the schools.” 
This, need one say, is not quite the same thing as raking 
44 150 to 200 men in a drunken condition ” into the schools 
themselves. Furthermore, “amongst the crowds in the 
streets” is a loose sort of expression, and w f e do not think 
that Mr. Greatorex, or for that matter anybody else, is 
capable of picking out the drunk from the sober amongst 
the crow'ds lined up to witness a procession. It should be 
remarked further that the Bishop of London was assisted 
in the getting together of his drunkards by Church 
Army workers. He does not appear himself to have 
entered any of the public-houses or to have brought out 
any of the drunkards. Now Church Army workers, like 
all other philanthropic or religious workers, are prone to 
magnify the results of their efforts. Their geese are apt 
to be swans. If they can Liy hands on a man who has 
had a couple of pints of beer and lug him off to a meeting 
their tendency is to shout from the housetops that they 
have captured a fierce and incorrigible dipsomaniac. In 
our opinion the Bishop and Mr. Greatorex have attached 
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too much importance to the reports of these workers. We 
do not say that the Church Army workers are untruthful, 
but simply that they are over-enthusiastic and over-zealous 
to impute blackness to the sheep simply because they 
happen to find him in a pasture which is not exactly to 
their mind. 

The gravity of the whole matter lies in the effect which 
the Bishop of London’s statement will have upon the minds 
of the general public. When we went to Westminster on 
the strength of those statements we expected to find our¬ 
selves in a foul and disreputable quarter of the town, given 
over to hard drinking and wicked disorderliness, and 
squalid and indigent in the extreme. We were amazed to 
discover that nothing of the kind existed. We will under¬ 
take to carry the Bishop of London any night of the week 
into a 14 highly respectable ” Club which we have in our 
mind’s eye, and show him in an hour more persons in a 
drunken condition than he shall show us in an hour along 
Marsham Street and Great Peter Street. And in any case \\ e 
challenge the Bishop of London personally to show us 44 150 
to 200 men in a condition of drunkenness ” on Marsham 
Street, Great Peter Street, and Page Street between eleven 
and twelve o’clock on a Saturday night. The thing is pre¬ 
posterous on the face of it. We do not believe that 44 150 
to 200 men in a drunken condition ” could be found on 
any mile of street in any quarter of London on any night 
of the week, Saturday not excepted. The Bishop of 
London says that his midnight march convinced him that 
14 the system ” is wrong. Our midnight march, on the 
other hand, convinced us that the system is a great deal 
better than we have been accustomed to conceive it to be, 
and it confirmed us in the view that the evidence of the 
zealot must always be suspected and can seldom or never 
be depended upon. If you took a band of music and 
marched through certain quarters of London on a Saturday 
night with a banner inscribed 44 The Ancient Antediluvian 
Order of Pickpockets ” you would be followed by a mob 
into any Mission-house you choose to enter. But it would 
not follow at all that any of the people who had followed 
you were pickpockets. They might appear indigent and 
unkempt and wicked in the eye, but their criminality is not 
established by your banner. The lower classes will join almost 
any sort of procession on the smallest invitation. They love 
to walk in solemn troops and sweet societies. Curiosity 
and a desire for entertainment compel them. For 
ourselves, we have no inclination to anything but the hard 
facts. We have stated the facts as we found them to be 
on Monday evening last. We had no band with us and 
no Church-workers ; but we have sharp eyes, and we claim 
to be in a better position for judgment than the Bishop of 
London, inasmuch as we visited the public-houses con¬ 
cerned personally. As we have said, we saw no drunken¬ 
ness whatever in those houses. Neither could we find any 
persons in a drunken condition in the little knots of people 
which grouped themselves outside the public-houses at 
closing-time. Indeed the only painful matter which 
struck us was a matter on which the Bishop of London 
appears to have said nothing. In two houses we saw 
women who, though sober, had little children with them. 
This should not be. If the Bishop of London will accept 
our invitation to go over the ground again under the escort 
of a member of this staff, with a third party present to see 
fair, we are entirely at his disposal. Meanwhile we shall 
hold to the opinion that the Bishop is grossly and scanda¬ 
lously mistaken in his view of Westminster. 

_ X. 

OF CEREMONIES 

I suppose there is no real connection in the nature of 
things between Protestantism and 44 Anti-Ritualism.” 
Luther, I believe, left the use of vestments, lights, incense, 
and all such matters as an open question, and vestments 
and lights at all events are to be seen in Lutheran 
churches to this day. Presumably the disuse of ceremonial 
and ritual, whether total or partial, came from mere blind 
hatred of Popery. If the Papists lit candles, the Hot- 


Gospellers were resolved to blow' these candles out ; if the 
Papists honoured the sign of the cross the Protestants 
denounced it as 44 superstitious ” and idolatrous. There 
was no reason in this; it w’as, as I have said, stupid 
prejudice ; for, of course, ceremonial need not of neces¬ 
sity imply belief in any particular doctrine. Public 
worship is, after all, a function of some importance, and 
the chasuble might have been reasonably retained by the 
lowest of Zuinglians, not as symbolising any Presence in the 
Eucharist, subjective or objective, but as a mere piece ot 
decency and as a means of impressing on the congrega¬ 
tion general sentiments of respect and reverence. Judges, 
generals, policemen, beadles all wear some sort of special 
costume for this reason or for some similar reason. Mankind, 
one might say, has concluded affirmative so far as the prin¬ 
ciple of ritual is concerned, it has been found both philo¬ 
sophical and practical that most functions, whether spiritual, 
legal, or corporal, should have some distinguishing external 
mark and make some sort of appeal to the eye. Even a 
doctor, practising in a town of any size, w’ould hesitate 
before calling on a wealthy patient in a suit of “loud ” 
mustard-coloured checks. 

Well, then, some degree of ritual is evidently desirable 
and reasonable, and its adoption need not pledge one to 
any particular formula. There are very few people, I 
imagine, who believe in the Divine Right of Kings in these 
days ; and yet most of those who hold the 44 chief 
magistrate ” theory would be sorry to see the King of 
England 44 sworn in ” in a neat morning coat by the Clerk 
of the House of Commons. The public recognition of a new 
sovereign is, anyhow, an important event, and its import¬ 
ance is fitly symbolised by certain appeals to the senses— 
salutes of cannon, pealing of bells, arrays of scarlet and 
golden soldiers, a gilded coach drawn by white horses, a 
singing choir, and certain acts performed by a person 
whom we may call, without prejudice, an Archbishop. 
Now, as I hardly think that anybody would maintain that 
the use of this antique ceremonial ipso facto binds us 
all to a belief in the Caroline doctrine of Kingship, so 
the Zuinglians, Calvinists, Protestants of all shapes might 
very well have retained the old ceremonial for the church 
services. 44 We know,” they might have said, 44 that the 
Lord’s Supper is only a simple commemorative meal ; still, 
it is a solemn meal instituted by Christ Himself, so our 
pastors shall wear chasubles, and we will have lights on the 
table, just to impress the people with the solemnity of the 
occasion.” However, an anti-Papal fury that was quite 
devoid of reason made these people decide otherwise; 
evciything that Rome did must of necessity he left undone, 
so that even Our Father was regarded in some quarters as a 
Jesuit in disguise, as the wolf Pater Xoster in lamb’s clothing. 
In these later days, w r hen this old anti-Papalism has been 
recognised as absurd (except in certain amusing but 
unimportant circles), the attempt is made to justify the 
opposition to ceremonial on some ground of reason. A 
Protestant w’ho desired to be philosophical might point out 
the utter inadequacy of the symbol to the thing signified, 
the impotency of any attempt to convey spiritual things 
by means of sensible things. 44 Putting all questions of 
doctrine aside,” he might say, 44 allowing that there is no 
necessary connection between a dress of a certain shape 
and the dogma of Transubstantiation, noting your own 
statement that the act of consecration would be as valid 
if periormed by a priest in a black gown as by a priest in 
full Eucharistic vestments, still I object to that which 
is commonly called Ritual, firstly, because it is utterly 
inadequate, and then because, being inadequate, it is 
absolutely misleading. If you take your 4 lowest ’ ground 
and say that the public recognition of the Eternal, being 
a solemn matter, should be invested with a greater or less 
degree of exterior solemnity, I deny this altogether, since 
the means you employ are inadequate to the end proposed. 
Can you maintain for a moment that clothes made of silk, 
velvet, and cloth of gold, that lighted candles, that carven 
shrines, that banners carried on poles, that the smell of 
burning gums are fit symbols of eternal verities, of God 
Himself ? Is it not evident that the impressions that these 
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things will give will be wholly false, wholly misleading, 
hardly, if at all, rising above the fetish conception of Divinity, 
merely sensuous, if not sensual, in their effect, and there¬ 
fore diametrically opposed to the purely spiritual ethos of 
Christianity ? We Protestants are opposed to Ritual 
because, in a sense, it can never be ritualistic enough, 
because no visible and material splendours can pretend to 
symbolise the splendours that are invisible and spiritual. 
Cloth of gold and wax candles can never be fit analogies 
of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Now, of course, this argument can be met on purely 
Scriptural grounds; it would be painfully simple to 
show its repugnancy to the plain teaching of the New 
Testament from the first page of that book to the last, 
from the Incarnation itself onwards. But this familiar and 
oft-repeated and unanswerable line of argument apart, one 
can hardly f lil to be struck by the profound philosophical 
error that vitiates the Protestant position. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that gold and incense and lights are utterly 
inadequate as symbols of the eternal mysteries : a clergy¬ 
man in a cassock, alb, stole, and dalmatic is, in all pr oba¬ 
bility, wholly unlike an angel. All this language of the 
senses is, indeed, to be compared to a man with a severe 
impediment in his speech stuttering out a tremendous 
message in a language which he understands very imper¬ 
fectly. In other words, both material things and the senses 
by which material things are apprehended have parti¬ 
cipated in what is known as the Fall of Man, they have their 
part in that doom of travailing and groaning, they are tainted 
with imperfections of every kind. The very lilies, it seems 
probable, are fallen ; they are faulty materialisations of the 
lilies of Paradise ;the smoke of the myrrh and frankincense 
has been mingled with the fume of earth, the gold on our 
altars and on our vestments is but a dull and dusky 
shadow of the fine gold of the Garden. We agree, then, 
with our Protestant up to the hilt ; our symbols are imper¬ 
fect, faulty, inadequate, and therefore, as he says, mis¬ 
leading. And one wonders whether he seriously believes 
that the Intellectus and the Logical Understanding have 
escaped the consequence of the Fall; whether he thinks 
that words and the impressions they convey are adequate 
to define and contain Eternity ; whether he supposes that 
discourse and argument are impeccable and infallible. 
Surely the plain and undeniable truth is that if material 
symbols are misleading, intellectual symbols, by their very 
definiteness, are ten times more misleading. It is St. 
Hilary, 1 think, who speaks of Creeds as misfortunes, 
though, as he explains, they are misfortunes that cannot 
be avoided. The heretics defined falsely; the Church 
was compelled in self-defence to reply by defining truly, in 
spite of the utter inadequacy, the misleading character of 
words and phrases, and the ideas suggested by them. If 
a censer is to a ceitain extent corrupt, ten times more 
corrupt is a syllogism in divinis; if the lilies of the field 
are not flowers of the true Paradise, from what garden 
then come flowers of speech and tropes and metaphors ? 
The apprehension commended to us in Holy Writ is not 
that of the Logical Process so much as that of little children— 
that is, an apprehension which, in the first place simple 
and sensuous, leads the soul to heights which no toil of the 
understanding can ever reach, which no words of the 
understanding can ever perfectly express. The ritual and 
the ceremonial of the Church are like a great picture : a 
picture in which not only colour is employed, but 
also the magic of tone, and the gleaming of gold, and the 
symbol of fire, and the symbol of odour—most spiritual 
and mysterious of all; and into this picture there enters, 
too, something of the antique dance, there enters some¬ 
thing of the drama in its ancient and nobler sense ; and 
the Intellect is, as it were, the Chorus, commenting upon 
the work visibly and sensibly displayed and exhibited. 
There was surely never a more foolish fallacy than this of 
Protestantism—that the Kingdom of Heaven is a series of 
logical propositions addressed to a purely Logical Being, 
or a series of moral exhortations addressed to a purely 
Moral Being. The Kingdom of Heaven is rather the 
mystcrium magnum; and the Great Mystery must be sought 


by mystic paths, to which Logic is but a subsidiary guide. 
As a matter of fact, censers are imperfect and syllogisms are 
imperfect ; our business is to make the best use we can of 
one and the other. Let us always remember, however, 
that the corruption of our understanding is by far more 
deeply rooted, more poisonous, and more misleading than 
that of the beautiful and sensuous images of the visible 
world. Indeed, the latter are, perhaps, not so much 
envenomed as veiled ; we are not able to behold their 
full splendour, to seize their full significance, more from 
the imperfection of our own eyes than from any doom that 
has fallen on natural things. 

One sees then, by the way, something of the true nature 
of that cataclysm that is called the Fall. For many reasons, 
some plain and some obscure, ethics, which are in reality 
the A B C of that greatest of all arts, Religion, have been 
substituted in many minds for Religion itself ; the gate to 
the palace has become the end of the journey. By con¬ 
sequence, we think of the Fall mainly or entirely as a fall 
from the negative moral virtues. It was much more than 
this : it was the loss of delight, of the highest bliss, and it 
is the business of Religion properly so called to be, as it 
were, an enchantment, restoring these things, opening anew 
the gates of paradise. It has been the error of Protes¬ 
tantism so to distort, so to destroy (one might almost say) 
this truth that the word Religion has become to many 
millions of people the word of supreme boredom, and the 
religious man is often supposed to be the man from whom 
every grace, every joy, all sense of beauty and delight have 
been successfully absti acted by a long and painful process. 
Dante knew that the 44 accidious,” the gloomy, the melan¬ 
choly, the bored are punished in hell with most grievous 
torments; but Dante lived in utter ignorance of the 
44 Protestant Religion ” and the modern spirit. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE INSOLENT PUBLISHER 

The commercial side of most matters is an unpleasant 
side. This has been recognised by the noblest intellects. 
The man possessed of self-respect does his best to keep 
out of trade—not because there is anything wicked in trade 
per sc, but because, for some inscrutable reason, the persons 
engaged therein consider it a prime du.y to their avocation 
that they should not be too nice in matters of decency and 
honour. There is a class of tradesman in this country who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, decline to call them¬ 
selves tradesmen. The persons in question buy MSS. and 
cause them to be printed and bound. The goods thereby 
compassed they sell over the counter or from the ware¬ 
house in such numbers as may be demanded. On this sale 
they do their best to make a huge profit, and yet they 
bridle and bristle if you call them tradesmen. In point of 
fact, they will assure you, publishing is a profession. The 
butcher is a tradesman if you like, so is the pawnbroker, 
so is the tallow-merchant, so is the jeweller, so for that 
matter is the author ; but the publisher, if you please, is a 
professional man and a gentleman. And there can be no 
getting away from the fact that, because of his peculiar 
position as a sort of a huckster in intellect, the 
publisher is received, or imagines himself to be 
received, in circles to which no ordinary tradesman 
dare aspire. He compasses, too, a sort of publicity, 
which, while it does not properly belong to himself, is 
nevertheless useful, and makes him pass for a great man. 
Furthermore he keeps a valet and two or three readers, 
and you may meet him in good houses when biographies 
are toward, or when the daughter of the place is supposed 
to have a gift for poetry—all of which glory we shall not 
endeavour to take away from him. In the present notice 
we desire to call attention only to an idiosyncrasy of his 
which is rapidly getting the mastery of him. Once upon 
a time he was content to consider himself a mere book¬ 
seller. Gradually the vicissitudes of the person upon whom 
he has always lived and will always have to live—namely, the 
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author—has puffed him up to an extent almost past concep¬ 
tion, with the result that if you wish to discover how 
insolent a creature of God can really become, given suitable 
opportunities, you may safely turn to a certain class of pub¬ 
lisher. Insolence is the essence and beginning and end of him 
so far as he stands before you in this present epoch of grace. 
He believes in his heart that because he is acquainted with 
the intimate financial affairs of half-a-dozen men of genius he 
is the only sort of real man in the world, and lie is insolent 
accordingly. When he had to deal with authors who 
were properly bred he sang a trifle small. They for their 
part put it on record that they encouraged but insignificant 
respect for him, even if they went no further. Letters 
then occupied a proper position in the scheme of things, 
and the publisher was their mere servant and lackey. But, 
thanks to the generosity of the upper classes, we have 
since had the Board Schools, which have taught everybody 
to read and inflamed everybody with the ambition to write. 
We have since had also the cheap Press, and we have 
learnt all about the virtues of organised advertisement. 
The result is that the bookseller has developed into the 
publisher, the publisher has developed into the gentleman, 
and the gentleman has developed into the waddling mass of 
insolence. To the ordinary public—the average come- 
day, go-day man or woman, that is to say—the insolence of 
the publisher may not be readily apparent, but it is there 
all the same. He has been treating the public to insolence 
any time these twenty years past. One of his chief pieces 
of insolence is that he professes to understand the public 
through and through. He has a way of attributing 
his “ success ” to the fact that he understands exactly 
what the public w'ant. His view of what it is that 
the public want is reflected in his lists and adver¬ 
tisements, from which, on the whole, you will form 
a very low estimate of the public taste. In point of 
fact he believes in his heart that the public are so many 
hogs, and that it is no good throwing pearls to them. 
Hence he has learned to look askance at everything save 
catthpenny writing, and when he publishes anything that 
can be dignified by the name of literature he takes care to 
do it in limited editions, and refuses always to employ in its 
favour his so-called ability to make a book go. This ability, 
by the way, consists, as all the world knows, in getting up a 
boom by dint of specious paragraphs and lavish adver¬ 
tising. As the good books which he publishes 11 for the 
sake of his imprimatur ” never get advertised and never 
get pushed they sell indifferently, and the publisher in his 
insolence is confirmed in his idiotic notion that there te 
no market for literature. There is an old saying that 
fools build houses and wise men live in them. We do not 
hesitate to observe that the future of a good many 
publishing concerns will be made prosperous through the 
circumstance that they own certain copyrights which they 
believe to be valueless but which are really the only 
valuable copyrights they possess. Time has a great way of 
winnowing out the chaff and bringing to light the grain, 
and what the publisher insolently scoffs at to-day his 
successor waxes disgracefully fat upon to-morrow. The 
history of letters abounds with instances of the absolute 
failure of publishers and book-hucksters to appreciate the 
good thing when they get it. This is because, as a rule, 
they are ignorant, puffed-up men, into whose slow minds it is 
impossible that a thought of anything but the merest and 
most obvious commercialism should enter. They have an 
insolent view of the public, they have an insolent and 
contemptuous view of the serious author, and they have 
an insolent and contemptuous view of the whole busi¬ 
ness of letters, excepting in so far as they themselves 
are engaged in it. There is no writing so perilous, so 
mediocre, so superfluous, or for that matter so foul, upon 
which they will not spend their last penny and their last 
ounce of energy if they conceive it to be booming, and 
there is no writing which may be noble and necessary and 
beautiful and desirable for the world to possess upon which 
they would venture a five-pound note if they can help it. 
Apart from the insolent pusillanimousness with which the 
average publisher conducts his concerns, you will find that. 


he has developed a further and even more deplorable kind 
of insolence in that he usually makes no bones about 
posing as a patron and judge of letters. He believes 
himself to be in a position to make or mar the fortunes of 
all sorts and conditions of authors, and he will offer 
technical and spiritual advice to the best of them in the 
most insolent and patronising way. One of his prime 
insolences in this connection is his growing indisposition 
to recognise that an author is entitled to some sort of 
monetary reward for his labour. If the publishers had 
their way, £20 would be the outside price for the average 
six-shilling novel of ninety to a hundred thousand words. 
Over and over again novels have been bought at that price 
which the publisher has straightway proceeded to advertise 
as a most striking and exceptional work which will most 
probably turn out to be the novel of the year. Mr. 
Publisher prefers to spend his money on advertising rather 
than on authors. Again, the publishers have taken to 
insisting that books must be of a certain length. The fact that 
the author has said all that he wishes to say in two 
hundred pages is of no consequence whatever. The pub¬ 
lisher demands two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
pages, and you must pad the thing out or go unpublished. It is 
vain to suggest that it will spoil the book, and that your 
reputation as a writer will suffer in consequence. The 
brightest author breathing the breath of life has no 
reputation and no interests that matter a brass 
farthing to his publisher, and the publisher always 
knows best. One might extend these examples quite 
considerably, but we shall refrain. The purport of this 
article is not to stir up authors against publishers, or to be 
w r antonly rude to the trade. Nobody in his senses can 
doubt that publishing has become one of the most 
uncertain and unstable of industries. You will find a 
publishing-house flourishing like the green bay tree this 
year and tottering on the verge of bankruptcy the next. 
The publishers themselves are prone to attribute this 
uncertainty and lack of commercial continuity to the fickle¬ 
ness of the public taste. I11 point of fact, however, it is 
almost wholly due to their own cupidity and want of 
balance and to their contempt for the persons out of 
whom they have to get their living. Until they recognise 
the fundamental principle that it is the business cf a 
publisher to publish sound literature and to have nothing 
to do with trash they will remain in their present parlous 
and frightened state. And the only way to lay hands on 
good books is to get round you good authors. Insolence, 
impudence, greediness, cynicism, and vanity in a publisher 
are the last things that will attract men who can do decent 
work into his office. 


FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

I.—THE CHILD AMD THE OLD MAN 

Sounds and sweet airs, the dear vagrancy of the birds’ 
song, woke him before the sun was well clear of the tangle 
of shadow. Deliciously drowsy, he lay dreaming awhile 
and then rolled slowly to the edge of the low bed and 
dropped lazily to the floor ; and the next moment his head 
was at the window, framed in climbing green, young and 
tender as that green. A thrush sang to him from the 
neighbouring fir, seeming in love with his own note ; and 
the child knew he was the same gallant thrush as had sung 
evening and morning these many happy day's, singing 
down the sun, singing up the dawn. 

The child tried to mock the bold thrush and laughed 
at his dismal mimicry when it served to drive the bird 
from its bough. Marking its flight, he remembered that it 
would be off to the Willan for a glorious splash-bath. 

“ I know,” he said ; “I’ll go and bathe too.” 

It was very early, but he did not hesitate to slip from 
the kitchen-door into the garden, cross the road, and hurry 
to the Willan. Yes, there was the rejoicing thrush, 
splashing and spluttering, all ashinc and glistening ; and 
there in a moment was the eager boy, trampling and 
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thrashing in the river-shallow, while the bird, indignant, 
flew off and shook and preened himself on a near spray. 

Soon the boy came out, he too glistening, and ran a 
little, naked and gay, until he was dried by the warm 
early sun. The thrush was gone in among the branches, 
but the general jargoning was around the spot just the 
same, a pure vocal dew. Not that the child noticed 
these things as he dressed idly, for he was watching a 
strange figure growing larger and larger upon the white 
road. The figure stopped when it had drawn very near, 
and then the face, which it seemed to carry as a burden, 
became aware of the little lithe body before it. 

44 You’re a very old man, aren’t you ? ” asked the boy, 
as the ancient shape came yet closer. 

The shape nodded. 

44 Frightfully old ? ” suggested his interlocutor. 

44 Not so bad as that,” answered the man, gravely. 

44 Not too old to be about this fine morning, you sec.” 

44 But you do look a very, very old man, you know. 

. . . . I hope you don’t nund ? ” added the clear 

voice, sweetly. 

44 No, no, not at all,” answered the old man with ready 
cheerfulness. 

44 You know,” the child went on, confidentially, 44 I’ve 
got a grandfather dreadfully old—as old as a tree. He 
can’t go for walks so early in the morning. It must be 

funny to be old, and take snuff.Is it the 

snuff ? ” 

44 Makes us old, do you mean ? ” 

44 Because,” answered the boy, reflecting, 44 it seems 
only old people take snuff, and it makes them so cross.” 

The man regarded the child placidly. 44 Don’t you go 
thinking about old folk. They can’t help being old, they 
can’t help being miserable. But you, now-.” 

14 Is it mis-er-able ” (the word was a little difficult) 
44 getting old ? Perhaps you don’t feel it till you’ve got 
quite very old ? ” 

44 Why, my lad, I used to be as happy as that thrush over 
there .... but its hard and bitter getting old ! ” 

44 Is it getting old that makes a very old man stoop so, 
like men who carry things ?” 

44 Yes, and old men carry things, only you can’t see 
them.” 

The boy considered. 44 1 know—unlucky things.” 

44 Yes, that’s it.” 

44 Have you got many things to carry?” 

44 Sometimes, dear lad, I feel as if I’d got all the world 
on my back.” 

44 I see—you’re poor, and you get tired.” 

44 Yes, I’m poor enough ; but it’s not that.” 

The child looked at him gravely, with candid, curious 

eyes. 44 But you are tired.Are you afraid of 

anything ? ” 

44 Old people are always tired and afraid. Don’t you go 
puzzling, little lad. Pray God you’ll never get tired. 
. . . . There! Somebody’s calling you,” he added, 
moving on. 44 Good-bye.” 

The calling voice and grind of footsteps on the road 
disturbed the thrush, still busy with his feathers. 44 Good¬ 
bye,” returned the child, watching the antique figure 
plodding slowly along the road. 44 Good-bye, poor old 
man I ” 

II.—THE TWO OLD MEN. 

He sat on a rough seat under the hedge and watched 
the leaves falling like sighs in the late, pallid light. Shadows 
of darker cloud flickered now and then, and made the air 
seem chill and the dusty road desolate. As is the way of 
old men, he sat watching the sad emptiness with a mild 
patience, as though the dulness were a part of himself; 
only, when any one passed he seemed to collect himself 
to receive the casual glance or possible salute with due 
dignity. He was, for all his age, a hearty-seeming man, 
and looked sufficiently prosperous to have had no history 
save of diligent success. 

Watching thus, he saw another old man (though he might 
not then have said 44 another”), who came slowly along the 


road from Bellaton—tall, slender, almost reed-like, with a 
careful erectness and steadiness of carriage. The latter, 
seeing the seat, after the least noticeable hesitation sat 
himself upon it—not ridiculously apart from the other nor 
intrusively close.. But of this nice discrimination the first 
man was not properly aware, and he must have betrayed 
some surprise, maybe suspicion, for the tall man said 
quietly: 

44 You need not fear, sir. I don’t beg.” 

The other flushed, but the tall man, with a gentle and 
nervous gesture, prevented his apologies courteously. 44 It 
is I who should ask pardon,” he said. 

Neither could tell just how it was that the injurious 
suspicion should flash so suddenly and abate yet more 
suddenly. Neither understood just how it was that each 
felt he could talk freely to the other. 

The first old man said to the newcomer, 44 You’re a 
stranger ? Do you know this part ? ” 

44 No,” he answered, in a voice that seemed a little 
delicate and tired. 4 ‘ I am only passing through.” 

” Touring ? ” suggested the first, awkwardly, as though 
apologising for a discourteous but irrepressible curiosity in 
the repeated inquiry. 

41 Well, yes .... but some people would call it 
tramping. Perhaps I should explain. Until a few months 
3 go I lived with my daughter; but she died and I had no 
one else. So I had a fancy to see the country. You see, 
I’ve always lived in a town.” 

The first man started to speak, but the other, with the 
least movement, anticipated him. 

44 You need not, sir. It’s really a pleasure to talk now 
and then.But you, are you ot this place ? ” 

44 Yes, I retired a year or two ago—too late, I’m 
afraid. Every thing’s a burden now, and I feel older every 
day. I used to think I could sit down contentedly and 
watch old age coming, so long as I had no worry. But I 
can’t.” 

44 Many people think there are worse things than a com¬ 
fortable old age,” murmured the tall man, smiling a little. 

44 1 don’t think anything’s worse. You feel it eating into 
your bones. It’s a sort of—what is it? ether, numbing 
your brain.” 

“ But I should say you have the prospect of a good many 
years yet,” suggested the other, consolingly. 

44 But it isn’t that; you don’t understand,” said the first 
man, a little hastily. 44 1 was an old man before I knew 
it .... it was too late ! ” 

They were silent a little, touched with incommunicable 
thoughts amid this familiar talk, teased perhaps with 
diverse longings. The heavy evening swayed overhead, 
seeming all spiritless, sad, discomforting. Hardly a hedge- 
sparrow broke the silence ; only now and then were sounds 
of human business behind the neighbouring trees, falling 

like dry leaves on the sudden pause of speech. 

Then the tall man spoke. 

44 It was my daughter’s death that made me see I was an 
old man. I knew there was no time to lose. I have been 
walking now for six months, and while I walk I forget that 
I’m old. I think I get happier every day that I see the 
good green and blue.” 

The other looked at him half-envying. Here was a 
shabby, tall man, bereaved but happy, contented to lack 
the things for which he had toiled all his life. 44 Too long, 
too long ! ” he muttered again ; 44 1 was an old man before 
I knew it.” 

Wind stirred eddies in the fine, thick dust, and in a 
moment large raindrops fell, making broad splashes and 
little running beads in the white road that climbed wearily 
up to Bellaton. The tall man rose, but the other said : 

‘‘Won’t you come in with me—well, at least till the 
shower is past ? ” 

He declined, with a sedate inclination, and, at a brief 
word, turned again to the road. He looked an odd figure, 
so erect, and tall, and slim, walking slowly amid the rain, 
and holding an ancient umbrella above a ruinous straw-hat. 
And the first man still sat, sheltered a little by the trees, 
watching him and muttering, 44 Too long.Too 
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late! I was an old man before I knew it.” One who ran, 
after a moment or two, to offer him a cl >ak and shelter in 
a neighbouring house, found him yet intent, following the 
tall man with sad eyes of doubtful envy, and mumbling 
dully, 44 I was an old man before I knew it ! 99 

_ J. F. 


PICTURES AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION 

[First Notice.] 

The importance ot the opportunity afforded by the Fine 
Art Section of the Franco-British Exhibition has apparently 
been more appreciated by those responsible for the choice 
of the British pictures than by those in charge of the arrange¬ 
ments for the French painters. There has obviously been a 
serious effort to collect pictures that should be representative 
of the development of British painting, a starting-point being 
made with the eighteenth century, the period during which 
the art of this nation was at its finest, and during which it 
achieved a national personality. Though the examples 
are comparatively few in number, the work of the great 
masters of eighteenth-century portrait-painting and of the 
school of landscape which rose as the school of portraiture 
declined, are represented worthily. The importance of 
the pre-Raphaelitc school, the next definite movement in 
English art, has received due recognition of its value in 
the space allotted lor some of the most characteristic, if not 
finest, work of the originators and followers of its theories 
and methods. The evolution of British painting is made 
very clear in this exhibition, though evolution in this case 
does not necessarily mean progress. As one passes from 
the eighteenth-century pictures, with their common 
characteristic of a simplified dignity, a sort of aristocratic 
self-possession and calm (their resemblance goes farther 
than the general spirit of their art, and their method 
does not show the wide and striking differences 
of technique with which many modern painters strive 
to attract attention); as one passes, the reserve and 

I ieace give way to clamour, to incertitude of aim, *0 rest- 
essness, and a vain striving to hide a lack of originality and 
personality by eccentricity of execution. In this collection 
of anecdotes, of pseudo-medievalisms, of much that is 
merely sacrificing to false gods under many names, one 
greets here and there a picture that shines with some 
quality of real value. They are, alas ! in a fearful minority, 
two or three perhaps in each room, but as this is an exhibi¬ 
tion representative of British painting it is evidently neces¬ 
sary to show these hundreds of pictures, varying in degrees 
of badness, from the merely inoffensive which leaves one 
entirely unmoved by any sensation whatever, to the 
viciously bad that exasperates and annoys. The real works 
of art, had they been put in one room where they could 
have been appreciated in peace, would have made a noble 
if somewhat exiguous army, for there is here among much 
chaff a large proportion of the few pictures painted within 
recent years that justify their existence by real worth. It 
can only be believed that Whistler is unrepresented by any 
of his paintings because it was impossible to procure one 
to show here, a significant comment on the lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of genius that has allowed the opportunity of pur¬ 
chasing one of his pictures to slip—an opportunity, 
however, that has been seized by nations less obtuse in 
matters of art than we happen to be. 

The French Section exhibits no pictures of earlier date 
than the beginning of the nineteenth century, and an exhibi¬ 
tion of French painting which excludes examples by Claude, 
Poussin, Watteau, Chardin, or Boucher—to mention a few 
names only—cannot be considered representative, and for 
their absence one is not adequately recompensed by acres of 
battlefields, dozens of dead firemen, or scores of drowned 
fishermen. The paintings of battlefields are certainly 
remarkably real, so photographically real that one could 
hardly be more sickened by the sight of actual blood ; the 
corpses of the fishermen under the wet coverings and 
their despairing wives and children are all so vividly repre¬ 


sented that one wants to weep sympathetically ; and the 
fires and the dead firemen possess the same power of 
horror that actual dead firemen and fires would do. If the 
function of painting is to sicken, depress, and horrify, then 
the existence of these pictures, of which one carries away 
a most painful impression, is thoroughly justified. It is a 
disappointment, too, that the period of greatest artistic 
vigour in French art is so inadequately represented ; 
several of its greatest masters—Gcricault, Diaz, Monti- 
celli, and Degas among them—are not represented 
at all, and of the great painters born towards the 
end of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century who are represented, painters to whom 
France owes the artistic efflorescnce that came to her the 
last of all the nations, at the best there are hardly more 
than thirty pictures. The lack of sequence and arrange¬ 
ment in the hanging makes it a matter of difficulty to find 
those pictures that really matter, and it is necessary to go 
carefully and with pains through an arid desert of what 
has come, by sheer overpowering weight of numbers, to be 
regarded as typical modern French painting before one 
may pause, grateful and refreshed, at the occasional oases 
which reward the strenuous but wearied searcher. The 
minority who care for good pictures in this way are not 
permitted to take their pleasures easily, but are made to 
work for their reward, though it is worth a good deal of 
hard work to see a few of the pictures here. Perhaps the 
difference between the majority of the pictures in the two 
sections may be summed up in this way—that if the worst 
pictures in the English section may be said to represent an 
ordinary Royal Academy exhibition, and the worst pictures 
in the French section an ordinary Salon exhibition, it may 
not unreasonably be suggested that the former merely 
induce indifference in the spectator, while the latter induce 
disgust. 

E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Empire 0f Christ . By Bernard Lucas. (Macmillan 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Lucas’s faults in this book are faults of the surface. 
The phrase on page 145, for instance— 44 take up theChrist- 
Man’s burden ”—is hardly in the best of taste, nor can we 
see much to admire in the pious parody of Mr. Kipling that 
adorns the title-page. Mr. Lucas, too, seems quite unneces¬ 
sarily worried about that most vexatious of bogies ‘'modern 
thought.” To restate theological formulae in such a manner 
as to bring them into harmony with the requirements of 
“ modern thought ” may or may not be a laudable enter¬ 
prise, but it is necessary first to ascertain whether this same 
44 modern thought” is a legitimate development of the 
41 depositum fidei.” 44 Crux stat, 01 bis volvitur.” The faith 
that was to the Greeks foolishness and to the Jews a 
stumbling-block is scarcely likely to prove to the indeter¬ 
minate philosophy of the twentieth century a beacon and 
a guide. These considerations apart, there is much in Mr. 
Lucas’s book that merits the attention of all thoughtful 
men ; and at the present moment, when the religious atmo¬ 
sphere is still vibrant with the reverberations of Pan- 
Anglican thunder, we welcome it as a timely contribution 
to one of the most urgent of contemporary problems. 

44 The Empire of Christ ” is a study in modern missionary 
enterprise, with especial reference to India. With much 
that Mr. Lucas writes we find ourselves in the most cordial 
agreement, and at no moment are we disposed to question 
either his sincerity or his enthusiasm. It can hardly be 
denied, for instance, that Christian Missions in India have 
proved very largely abortive. 44 The Indian Church,” 
writes Mr. Lucas, in possibly the most pregnant sentence 
in the book, 44 has produced not a single theologian, nor 
has it given birth to a single heresy.” In contrast to this 
Mr. Lucas adduces the conflict between the early Church 
and the world of heathendom. The whole of patristic 
literature bears testimony to the fact that the first mission¬ 
aries were men of a deep and extensive culture, men w ho 
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were able to meet their intellectual opponents on their 
own ground, to vanquish them with their own weapons. 
Too often the only weapon employed in the attempted 
conversion of the Hindu is that of a hard and rigid 
literalism. To such a method of argument the Hindu 
remains impervious. “The appeal to facts makes no 
impression upon him,” remarks Mr. Lucas : 

Defy the cholera germ and call her a goddess. Describe her 
as a captive imprisoned in the walls by some other deity ; explain 
that she can only be liberated by the conversion of the water into 
steam ; picture her ascending, glad and free, in the curling 
wreaths of vapour, leaving a blessing behind her to those votaries 
who drink of the bath in which she has bathed, and ycu would, if 
you were a Hindu saint, with matted locks and filthy body, easily 
establish a cult, one of whose most stringent rites would be the 
drinking of boiled water. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that if the Church is 
to succeed in India she must emulate the wisdom of the 
serpent. The Anglican Church has always recognised the 
existence of national characteristics, and it should be 
remembered that the Eastern Church, while holding fast 
to the Catholic faith in all its entirety, will nevertheless 
remain the Church of the East, untouched by Western 
ideals. Greater care should be taken in the selection of 
candidates for the Mission-field. The system which sends 
a Church and a Keble to preach to a congregation of 
gaping rustics, while it despatches the failures of our 
Universities to evangelise the heathen, is self-condemned. 
The subject, indeed, is too vast to be adequately treated 
within the brief limits of a review ; but it is one of vital 
interest to all who care for the well-being of the Church 
and the success of her Divine Mission. Mr. Lucas’s bock 
will at least have the effect of stimulating inquiry and of 
provoking controversy. 

Portraits of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Miss Bevan. 
(Mowbray, 3s. 6d.) 

An interesting set of pictures, well reproduced on good 
paper, with a dull letterpress. It would have been better 
to have printed the Lives from the epitome of the National 
Biographical Dictionary. Is it not rather rude, too, to 
call St. Thomas of Canterbury Becket ? He is still the 
patron of the Southern Province. Is it quite in focus to 
give Anselm and Lanfranc a brace of paragraphs apiece 
and to give some of our recent Archbishops thrice that 
number? There should have been a note hlso upon each 
picture, and a fancy portrait like that of St. Dunstan 
might have been replaced by the real one in the Bodleian 
(Auct. F. IV. t 32) drawn by himself. 

Ballads and Lyrics of Love. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Frank Sidgwick. Illustrated after Byam Shaw. 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s. net.) 

In these days of cheap reprints, when the finest products 
of six centuries of English literature have been placed 
within the reach of the poorest, one is occasionally tempted 
to forget the debt that every lover of poetry owes to 
Bishop Percy. That debt was assuredly no light one, nor 
should the labours of the worthy Bishop as an unconscious 
pioneer of the great romantic movement be lightly dis¬ 
missed. He recovered for English literature a world of 
beauty and of wonder of which his eighteenth-century 
contemporaries would have hardly dared to dream. In 
forgotten chap-books, broadsheets, and buried manuscripts 
he found those ancient English ballads which stir our 
hearts, as they stirred the heart of Philip Sidney, “ more 
than with a trumpet.” He gave them to us with an 
apologetic air, interspersing them with “little elegant 
pieces of the lyric kind.” And so a generation reared on 
the sterilities of eighteenth-century verse awakened to the 
music of 

Shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals, 

and 

Ye violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the Spring were all your own : 

What are you when the Rose is blown ? 
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The selections in this volume are all, with one excep¬ 
tion, taken from Percy’s 44 Reliques.” Mr. Sidgwick may 
be congratulated on his choice, as also on his brief critical 
introduction, which says all that is needful, and no more. 
A glossary placed at the end of the volume will be found 
useful by the reader to whom the terminology of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is unfamiliar. For 
the poems themselves it will be sufficient to name but a 
few—as, for instance, “The Bailiffs Daughter of 
Islington,” “ Love will find out the Way,” 41 The Nut- 
Brown Maid,” and 14 Fair Rosamond,” to indicate their 
quality. They are admirably representative of their period 
in its many aspects. They range from the whimsical 
Rabelaisian humour of “The Baffled Knight” to the stern 
pietism of the 44 Lament for Walsingham.” Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s fine coloured illustrations deserve more than a 
word of praise. The plate accompanying p. 124 is a 
particularly felicitous attempt at symbolical interpretation. 


FICTION 

Rose MacLeod. By Alice Brown. (Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

“ Rose MacLeod ” is less a novel than a series of inte¬ 
resting psychological studies thrown into narrative form. 
The scene is laid in America, and the time is the present ; 
but neither time nor place has any important bearing on 
the story itself. Throughout the book incident is felt to be 
of subsidiary importance to characterisation, and Miss 
Brown has succeeded in creating two or three, at least, 
unforgettable types. Her characters frequently repel, but 
they always interest, and they always ring true. We must 
make an exception, however, in the case of Osmond Grant, 
over whom the author has lavished considerable pains, but 
whom it is impossible for the reader to visualise as a human 
being. He appears, indeed, as divested of many of the 
attributes of humanity, his deformity of body coinciding 
with a sublime monstrosity of mind. He is an ideal of 
splendid masculinity as conceived by a sympathetic woman, 
not a man that may be met and known. It is in the 
delineation of her minor characters that the art of Miss 
Brown challenges our admiration. Madam Fulton and 
Electra aie neither of them attractive characters. Indeed, 
it is difficult to say which is the more repulsive—the 
flippant worldliness of the old woman or the graceless and 
sierile perfection of the young girl. But Miss Brown has 
enabled us to realise the essential tragedy underlying each 
existence, and our sympathy is perforce evoked when we 
read of “Florrie” dying in the presence of her elderly 
lover, still clutching w ith eager fingers at some new and 
untried delight, or of Electra going forth on her futile 
mission, to meet the inevitable disillusionment and bitter¬ 
ness ot failure. Rose herself is one of the most delightful 
heroines that we have yet encountered, but to marry her 
to Osmond is to spoil an otherwise irreproachable novel. 

Kitty Taillcur. By May Sinclair. (Archibald Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

Miss May Sinclair has earned a reputation for her sincere 
and fearless presentment of some of the deeper problems 
of modern life. 44 Kitty Tailleur” is, in many respects, an 
advance on her previous w ? ork, distinguished as that has 
invariably been. It is a painful book. The lighter 
emotions of life find no place in its pages, the tragic 
element confronting the reader at the outset and gathering 
impetus and intensity as the narrative proceeds. Miss 
Sinclair has deliberately discarded all alien motives. There 
is not a scene in the book which has not a direct and vital 
bearing on the central tragedy ; there is not a character 
that is not necessary to the inevitable denouement. 

41 Kitty Tailleur” is a powerful and poignant study in the 
life of the 44 underw ? old,” to adopt Miss Sinclair’s own 
expressive phrase. We meet Kitty at a middle-class hotel 
in an English sea-side town, chaperoned by a distinctly 
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disagreeable attendant of uncertain age. Of Kitty’s ante¬ 
cedents nothing is known, but she contrives to invest herself 
with an atmosphere of suspicion, and propriety—as exem¬ 
plified in the other female boarders at the establishment— 
will have none of her. There are, however, two exceptions. 
Robert Lucy, a widower, and Jane, his younger sister, are 
moved by Kitty’s apparent loneliness, and when the dis¬ 
agreeable chaperone leaves the hotel at the first faint 
breath of scandal these two come forward as the champions 
of an ill-used woman. With Robert the intimacy thus 
formed ripens into love—a love that is returned. There 
can be no question as to the sincerity of Kitty’s attachment, 
but at this stage of the narrative affairs are complicated 
by the arrival at the hotel of Wilfred Marston. It then 
transpires that the rumours which had been set in 
circulation with regard to Kitty’s character were not 
entirely unfounded since Marston had been for some years 
past her “ protector.” And there had been others. But Kitty 
is determined to break with the past. She discusses the 
matter quite frankly with Marston. She throws herself 
upon his generosity. Robert must never know. She will 
begin the new life untainted with memories of a former 
time. It is not till Robert brings his two little girls to 
Kitty that she realises the impossibility of the thing. 
Maternity, which she had scorned and flouted, now rises 
up in judgment against her. She is haunted by accusatory 
presences : 

They stood about her bed ; they stretched out their hands and 
touched her : their faces peered into hers, faces that she had 
forgotten. She thrust them from her into the darkness, and they 
came again. Each bore the same likeness to his fellows; each 
had the same looks, the same gestures that defied her to forget. 
She fell asleep, and the dreams, the treacherous, perpetually 
remembering, delivered her into their hands. 

She knows now that the subterfuges and evasions where¬ 
with she has endeavoured to hide the truth from her are 
no longer of any avail. Knows, too, the sum of her 
offence—that she has deceived, betrayed the man who 
loves her. Confession follows, with the inevitable sequel, 
and the book closes with the suicide of Kitty. She has 
purchased her soul with this baptism of blood. 

Painful as the story is, it is told in an arresting manner, 
and with an undeniable charm of style. It is a book that 
compels thought—a book that stands out in marked and 
welcome contrast to the vast mass of puerilities and 
inanities, which to-day masquerade under the guise of 
fiction. 

A Suburban Scandal. By Gurner Gillman. (Greening, 6s.) 

We notice that Mr. Gillman’s ‘‘author’s note” at the 
beginning of this book is dated from Chiswick. We 
should be inclined to the opinion that now that the book 
is published he will change his address, for we are sure 
that his neighbours—at any rate of one sex—will not be 
content until his head is given to them on a charger. 
Other suburbs will hail his book with delight for “ of 
course it is only to Chiswick that Mr. Gillman’s satire 
applies ; Wimbledon, Surbiton, even Bedford Park would 
never do such things ! ” 

Mr. Gillman may or may not have read “ Mr. Bailey- 
Martin,” but a comparison between the two books is inevit¬ 
able. Both are comedies of manners, in both the scene is 
suburbia, and in both the characters are mainly snobs. But 
whereas Mr. Percy White’s satire was bitter and barbed, 
Mr. Gillman keeps his temper all the way through, and his 
wit, though keen, is always good-humoured, and there is 
none of the sordid vulgarity which was so compellingly 
truthful in Mr. White’s “ hero.” But although Mr. Gillman 
is always a laughing philosopher, he misses nothing in his 
characterisation, and his thrusts are always well directed 
and unhesitatingly driven home. He has the gift, too, of 
clear definition in his characters, and none of their friends 
will fail to recognise Mrs. Singleton, Mrs. Gunter, or Mrs. 
Nye, who “ only danced with gentlemen she knew well,” 
but was not averse to marrying her sister to a boy who had 
flirted as hard as he dared with herself. Mr. and Mrs. 
Follett, too, are drawn with care and skill, and though Mr. 


Gillman is just a little like Mrs. Hawksbee in that he “ looks 
into people’s back bedrooms,” yet his prying is so sympa¬ 
thetic that not even the victims will take offence. 

The love-story which becomes “the scandal” is 
perhaps the least successful part of the book. Not that 
it is uninteresting or unnatural. On the contrary, Desiree 
is quite a natural and in some ways fascinating type of the 
modern English girl. But John Madox’s devotion to 
business and his caution become exasperating, and though 
our sympathies arc always with him for Desiree’s sake, yet 
we feel that if he had lost her he would have deserved 
his fate. Still he was prompt enough to act when the 
critical moment arrived, and that should go far to atone 
for his earlier diffidence and procrastination in the eyes of 
many of Mr. Gillman’s readers. 

Altogether” A Suburban Scandal” isa delightful book,and 
one that we can recommend to any one who loves a happy 
laugh, at times not far removed from tears, and always 
healthy and never forced. 

Green at Greyhouse. By R. S. Warren Bell. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

“Greyhouse” is by this time, we suspect, as familiar to 
boys as “ St. Dominic’s ” was to us we do not care to think 
how many years ago. Mr. Warren Bell has always won 
for himself the reputation of being able to depict school¬ 
boys as they are, and Green, Skinner, Butt, and Anthony 
will rank well beside their predecessors. They are not 
the namby-pamby Erics or Julian Homes, nor are they of 
the freak type of Stalky and Co. They are just ordinary 
young barbarians, healthily imperfect, but with instincts 
that tend towards right and honour. We have only two 
points of adverse criticism to make against this book. 
Firstly, the romance of Mr. Smith, who is a king in 
disguise, is somewhat far-fetched ; and, secondly, there is 
too much of Pinker’s “poetry.” The former uf these 
points is the less important, for although it constitutes the 
plot, it does little to affect the atmosphere of the story, 
which is the great success of the book. The latter tends 
to become tedious, and will probably meet with the same 
criticism at the hands of Mr. Bell’s readers as it did from 
Topcliffe—“ Giddy rot! ” 

Apart from the melodramatic plot already noticed, the 
story is simply concerned with Green’s first term at Grey¬ 
house—how he fought his way to his own level in the 
low r er fourth, how his head became “ swelled ” by his 
success, until authority had to take official notice and teach 
him that rules must be obeyed ; how he nearly went wrong, 
and how finally he settled down into the steady, uneventful 
life of the ordinary public school. All this Mr. Bell tells 
naturally and vividly. His boys talk, act, and think like 
boys, and his masters are equally true to life. 

Vane Royal. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 

(John Long, 6s.) 

The late Mr. William Blatk is said to have made the 
statement that given two women and one man, or tw*o 
men and one woman, no novelist need complain of scarcity 
of plots. Vane Royal would certainly seem to help to 
prove the truth of this. For the story is simply : “There 
was once a man and his wife and a teriium quid” Estelle 
Gray is married to Frank Vane. She is many-sided, and 
too sweet and gentle to others for her own happiness. 
Her husband i3 a man of one idea—himself. He is by no 
means a brute, nor indeed w r ould he be fairly described as 
anything but a “ good fellow.” But he is most hopelessly 
selfish—hopelessly so because he is completely ignorant of 
it. It is only when it Is too late, and he has lost both wife 
and child, that his eyes are opened and he sees himself as 
he is : 

So may the truth be flashed out at one blow, 

And Guido see one instant and be saved.” 

The tragedy is that the blow comes too late, and his 
salvation is worth nothing to him for he has lost all that he 
knew r there was worth having. 

Mrs. Forbes spares nothing in her analysis of Vane’s 
character. She shows the tragedy of an ill-assorted 
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marriage in all its poignancy, but without labouring or 
forcing the situation, and though her sympathies are natu¬ 
rally with Estelle and Derwent,she is just and sane enough 
to realise that, tragic as the marriage itself is, nothing but 
tragedy can come from its breaking ; and Estelle’s death 
is the one possible and natural result of the circumstances 
which preceded it. As Sir Christopher Dering used to say 
in The Liars of running away with another man’s wife, M It 
won’t work and though our sympathies are all with the 
lovers, common-sense and experience would refuse to 
allow us to be convinced had the authoress made them 
14 live happy ever after.” 

Mrs. Forbes writes easily and well. Her dialogue is 
bright and natural, and its Hashes of brilliancy are never 
forced. Her people live and talk like human beings ; she 
knows the life she writes of, and the result is that she has 
written a novel which cannot fail to interest her readers, 
though those who always desire a happy ending will be 
disappointed. Those who prefer a picture of life as it 
really is will surely be pleased. 

The Door of Darkness. By Maude Annesley. (Lane, 6 s.) 

Miss Axnesley’s second book is an example of the daring 
of the novelist of to-day. Let us hasten to add, however, 
that it is not a sexual work, as reiders of “The Wine of 
Life ” might suppose. The idea of “ The Door of Dark¬ 
ness ” is sensational in that it has for its subject the elixir 
of life. Paoli Satori has solved this problem, to his great 
dissatisfaction ; and Miss Annesley makes play with his 
passion for Berthe Hamilton, her love for him, and his 
horror of wedding a woman who must realise that she 
will die while he will go on living through the ages ; 
startling enough, but not receiving the treatment a subject 
of its magnitude deserves. It is so easy to make state¬ 
ments, so difficult to carry conviction. Miss Annesley has 
not the literary skill to depict the human emotions in such 
circumstances as these, and the reader will be more inclined 
to laugh at Paoli and Berthe than sympathise with them in 
their troubles. There is little that is convincing, and the 
sentiment of the whole story is false. Despite many 
laboured attempts to introduce the mystical and uncanny, 
the reader is never impressed; and as the authoress 
describes him Paoli is the most ordinary creature—in the 
novelist’s world. Like 44 Hamlet,” 44 The Door of Dark¬ 
ness ” is full of quotations, but they happen to be old 
stories, and only in one case is there an attempt to point 
the moral, consequently they are seldom to the point. 
Between Berthe’s slang and Lady Crawton’s changes of 
hair the authoress contrives to hie mildly humorous, but 
even then the unnatural is scarcely more interesting than 
the supernatural. The book reads as if it had been hastily 
written, and the jerky, spasmodic style would seem to 
indicate that it was written before 44 The Wine of Life,” 
though it is not unlikely that this book was produced 
quickly in order to keep the public captured by her first 
novel. 

Buried Alive . By Arnold Bennett. (Chapman and 
Hall, 6 s.) 

Mr. Arnold Bennett is to be congratulated on having 
written a refreshing book, and it should prove t) be one of 
the most popular of summer novels. The adventures of 
Priam Farll, who exchanges identities with his valet, are 
thin enough, but the author’s curious vein of humour 
carries him successfully through the story. The idea is 
not, of course, new, and probably is not intended to be 
anything more than a peg for hanging some observations 
on the present state of society. There is a whimsicality, 
however, in the odd association of Uvo characters like Priam 
Farll, the great impressionist painter, and Alice Challice, 
the widow of a Putney tradesman. The dreamy, shy, and 
eccentric artist marries the practical little business woman, 
who is left as a sort of legacy by his deceased valet, and 
the union turns out most happily for all concerned. It will 
be gathered from these remarks that the sensational title 
has nothing to do with premature burial, although con¬ 
siderable space is given to an account of the interment of 


the valet in Westminster Abbey. The book is not dependent 
on its so-called plot, all the interest centring on the 
philosophy of the author. If it were less skilfully done it 
it would be condemned as 44 padding,” but in 44 Buried 
Alive ” the 44 padding ” is the cause of the story’s success. 
Had Mr. Bernard Shaw w T riten this book it would have 
been hailed as a masterpiece, but, happily, Mr. Bennett is 
not sufficiently well advertised yet to rob the critics of their 
common sense. 

The Meeting of the Ways. By J. D. Baxter. (Greening, 6s.) 

We do not wish to be in any way unfair to Mr. Baxter, 
but we cannot help thinking that if Mr. Kipling had not 
written 44 Puck of Book’s Hill” the world would never have 
known 44 The Meeting of the Ways.” There is, at any 
rate, a striking family likeness between Mr. Baxter’s 
44 Terrible Tribune ” and Mr. Kipling’s 44 Centurion.” 1 he 
period, too, is the same in both books, and the chief inci¬ 
dent is the breaking of the wall by the Saxons and the 
Piets. The worship of Mithias also is conspicuous in Mr. 
Baxter's story. Ot course “The Meeting of the Ways” is 
a much more elaborate study of the Roman in Britain in 
the fourth century than the two chapters in 44 Puck of 
Pook’s Hill.” But, in spite of his careful and scholarly 
mastery of detail, Mr. Baxter does not succeed in bringing 
before u9 such a clear and telling picture as Mr. Kipling. 
Perhaps there is too much detail, for at times the book 
reads almost like a Dictionary of Antiquities, and the smell 
of the lamp is very strong. Mr. Kipling, on the other hand, 
had a most delightful way of concealing his powder in his 
jam. and we are sure that many children besides Puck’s 
two friends have swallowed the jam greedily without any 
suspicion of the existence of any powder at all. But, 
though Mr. Baxter may suffer in this way by comparison 
with Mr. Kipling, his book is more than usuallv worthy of 
commendation. It may be ranked with the rmny books of 
Professor Church, and had the author but printed 
appendices showing his authorities there would be a third 
book, quite valuable to the serious student as well as 
interesting to the ordinary reader, to place on the shelf 
next to Bekker’s 44 Gallas and Charicles.” 


THE JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 

MEMORIAL 

LORD CURZON’S ADDRESS 

We have received from Lord Curzon of Kcdleston a copy 
of the address which he gave on the unveiling of the 
memorial to Mrs. Craigie on Wednesday last at University 
College, and we have pleasure in reproducing it here at 
his request for the benefit of our readers : 

We are met to-day to hand over to this College the 
memorial of a gifted woman and a devoted friend. There 
are few of us who can look back upon the career of Pearl 
Maria Theresa Craigie—for here we will speak of her by 
her own name rather than by her literary pseudonym— 
without a pang of deep emotion. It was so brilliant, so 
crowded, so lit with iridescent gleams, so short. From 
the time when her first work of fiction, 44 Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” burst upon the world in 1891—when she was 
only twenty-four years of age—to her sudden death at the 
age of thirty-eight in August, 1906, there were only fifteen 
years. But within that time she condensed enough of 
incident and experience, of intellectual and emotional 
development, to fill many ordinary lives. 

But the chief feature in her was that she was never 
ordinary either in what she wrote, or spoke, or did. She 
had an intense and vivid pers >nality, which pervaded her 
writings, irradiated her talk, and informed her life. 
Individuality was the keynote both of her character and 
accomplishment. It was in her plays, her novels, her 
essays, her outlook on men and things. 

She possessed in a remarkable degree the literary faculty 
of epigram. It is a dangerous gift, for it suggests artificiality, 
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and it is apt to degenerate into a mannerism. Yet she 
was by nature essentially sincere ; indeed, sincerity 
was almost the first of her virtues, and the talent for 
epigram, which in her case escaped the horrible pitfall of 
paradox, was, I think, the outcome of a genuine artistic 
sense seeking to express itself in the most perfect available 
literary form. 

Our friend was a womin of many accomplishments. She 
had a wide knowledge of literature and a keen insight into 
the minds of great writers, as her lectures, delivered in 
America and elsewhere, showed. She also possessed no 
mean acquaintance with music and the classics, and I 
remember once receiving from her a letter w ritten in Greek 
iambics—surely a novel feat in twentieth-century corre¬ 
spondence. We recall, too, her brilliant conversation, 
sparkling as the sunlight on a stream, and the wit and 
humour which danced like bubbles on the glittering current 
of her novels and plays. 

But there were also still deeps and silent pools in her 
character and life, and in the ordering of these, religion 
played no small part. She had the religious sense in 
a highly developed degree. At a time of much trouble she 
sought refuge in the communion of the Homan Catholic 
faith. It supplied her with a philosophy of conduct and 
a rationale of existence. She found an inspiration in its 
ideals and a solace in its authority. In reading her books 
we shall usually find that moral and religious questions are 
in the forefront. She enjoyed the analysis of mind, but 
she preferred the dissection of soul. 

Sorrow she knew, but she faced it with courage and 
without repining. “There is only one obligation in life, 
and that is courage,” was one of her cayings. “ Life is 
not what we find it, but what we make it ” was another, 
and finding in it much sadness she yet succeeded, by the 
strength of her will and the natural gaiety of her tempera¬ 
ment, in converting it into a source of joy both to herself 
and to many others. 

Above all she had the genius of friendship, giving the 
best of herself to her friends, and always discovering the 
best in them in return. It was for this reason. I think, 
that those who knew her most intimately prized her far 
more for herself than for her books or plays, and that they 
forgot the writer in the woman. In one of her books she 
wrote, “The great thing is to love, not to be loved.” 
Happy she was that in pursuing the one goal she also 
attained the other. 

When a gifted artist dies young it is commonly dis¬ 
cussed, not merely what the world has lost by his disappear¬ 
ance, but also what it would have gained from his survival. 
Would Mrs. Craigie have written other and still better 
books, and left an endearing mark on the literary history 
of our time ? It is beyond our power to answer this ques¬ 
tion. There seemed to be a certain sense of incomplete¬ 
ness about even her best work, which might signify either 
undeveloped powers or unrealised aspirations. One some¬ 
times thought, too, that though she had a radiant interest 
in the world she was rather aloof from it. This w f as 
noticeable in her judgments both of men and things. 
In her WTitings there was a fanciful and elusive elegance 
like that of some rare orchid, a subtle perfume like some 
exotic bloom. This sense of detachment from the world 
seemed to pervade her even when she was most a part of 
it. Thus it was that there was something phantom-like 
both in her entrance and exit from the stage. Like an 
apparition she burst upon the scene in her young prime, 
flashed across it in a swift trail of light, and vanished into 
the unseen : 

Her spirit was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound; 

But for peace her soul was yearning, 

And now peace laps her round. 

Perhaps the best tribute that can be offered to the memory 
of our dear friend is the list of those who have subscribed 
to this memorial. It includes many names of mark, both 
in England and America, and it indicates the varied 
acquaintance, men and women, to whom her character and 
nature made appeal. A sum of nearly .£1,000 has been 


collected from these sources, £600 of which will be avail¬ 
able for the Scholarship, while the remainder is to defray 
the cost of the two medallions, one here and the other in 
New York In unveiling this memorial, which we owe to 
the talent of Mr. Alfred Drury, the clever artist who never 
saw her, I am presenting to this College the likeness of 
one of the most gifted of Its daughters, who in her brief 
life brought it honour, and left a memory that her friends 
will not soon forget. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In reply to the letter signed 14 Barrister-at-Law ” in your 
issue of June 27th, will you be courteous enough to allow the 
answers to the following questions to be made as public as possible ? 

1. What is the number of fallen men, according to the latest 
estimates, in London ? 

2. How many of this class have the franchise, while women arc 
all disqualified merely by reason of their sex ? 

3. Under the Lodgers Acts is it not a fact that this class of 
men is more fully represented in the Metropolis than any other ? 

I do sign my name because I am not afraid of such a type of 
person as the 44 Barrister-at-Law,” who evidently thinks that it is 
just and expedient for the welfare of the country that there should 
be a moral law for women and an immoral code of laws for men ? 

Edith How Martyn. 

Women’s Freedom League, 18, Buckingham Street, 

Strand, W.C., June 29th, 1908. 

[The point of 44 BarrLtcr-at-Law’s” letter was, of course, that 
the conferring of votes on women would enfranchise a large 
number of prostitutes. Rightly or wrongly he was disposed to 
regard this as undesirable. There is no analogy whatever 
between the class of women referred to and Mrs. Martvn’s 
44 fallen men.’* 44 Fallen men,” by which we suppose Mrs. 
Martyn means men who lead immoral lives, are not prosti¬ 
tutes ; they don’t 44 fall '* for money. This is not a pleasant subject 
to discuss with a lady, but it is the pride and glory of the modern 
44 advanced ” woman to force one to say what one would rather 
leave unsaid. Mrs. Martyn’s concluding flourish about signing 
her name is characteristically feminine and, we fear we must add, 
silly. Of course she is not afraid of 44 Barrister-at-Law.*’ Why 
should she be ? He docs not ring bells, and scream outside 
people’s houses, throw stones at their windows, spit at policemen, 
and kick the shins of the opposite sex after the pleasant habit of 
the gentle Suffragette. Mrs. Martyn might with justice have 
added that she W’as not afraid of self-advertisement. Few of the 
screaming sisterhood are.—E d.] 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —They go down into mines and up the rigging of ships, 
they plough and sow and reap, they fight battles, and build 
houses and bridges, and engineer all the great works of the world. 
They prospect and explore, and try to reach the poles. They do 
also all the necessary but disagreeable sanitary work required, 
and the vote seems to be an acknowledgment of these and kindred 
services, just as the precedence given to married women over 
their spinster sisters is in recognition of the greater pains and 
perils and responsibilities of married life. 

Mere sex docs in itself stop the way to some masculine privi¬ 
leges. Women do not 44 seek the priesthood al>o,” a female 
Bi>hop is unthinkable. There is no inferiority—only diffeience of 
function. 

But it would indeed he sad, if true, that had women votes it 
would bring about better legislation for the poor, and for poor 
women especially, but this is 44 not proven,” and the reverse might 
be the case. 

The complementary sex seem to be already turning some of 
the once complimentary sex to brutal speech—as witness your 
own pages ! • 

An Old Woman. 

June 30, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W ill you allow me space to reply to two of the stock 
arguments of the advocates of Woman’s Suffrage ? 

The first is that, as women would be divided amongst the 
various political parties in the same way as men, they would 
never overpower the male vote. This, however, is just the point. 
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Women would be in a majority in every party—for no one 
supposes that the franchise can be confined to the propertied few ; 
they will thus be able to control the policies of every party, and 
in this way will certainly have the larger voice in the Govern¬ 
ment of the country. There is, too, the possibility of the 
referendum to be considered. On such a vote it is distinctly 
possible that the women might be opposed to and outvote the 

m The second argument is that the majority of women desire the 
vote. I believe that the opposite is the case ; but is it not after 
all a matter of secondary importance ? The interests of the State 
must surely take precedence over the wishes of a section. 

May I also suggest that it is high time that a Men’s Anti- 
Feminist League was formed ? The association of which Mr. 
Ivor Guest is Secretary should do a great amount of good, but 
apparently will not control much voting strength at elections. 


Putney, June 30, 1908. 


C. O. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Even the papers do not give an adequate idea of the 
serious nature of the Suffrage riot at Westminster yesterday 
(Tuesday). 1 saw a hansom cab in Whitehall nearly overturned 
by roughs, who chased it for hundreds of yards, the driver flying 
for his life, while a mob escorted a virago to Trafalgar-square, 
where she got up on the plinth and attempted to hold a meeting. 
I have seen a lot lately of the women New and Leigh, who have 
held meetings guarded by some of the roughest and most brutal 
men, at which they have delivered inflammatory’ speeches which 
ought not to be allowed in England. The latter is the worst, and 
seems to me insane. It is high time that Lady Grove and all 
respectable people dissociated themselves from a gang who 
ought to be deported wholesale. 

Arch. G. 


44 BUT or 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It is fortunate that the humours of " C. S. C., M like all 
others, lie outside the perceptions of the Suffragettes, or they 
would be asking how your literary pages can mis-remember : 

A clod —a piece of orange-peel— 

An end of a cigar— 

Once trod on by a Princely heel, 

How beautiful they are ! 

H. T. A. 

Clcvcdon, June 29, 1908. 

[We regret that this misquotation passed unnoticed.— Ed.] 


11 A HALF-HOGGER” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In my letter which you w’ere so kind as to publish in 
Thf. Academy of June 27th I explicitly stated that I am not a 
“ Baconian.” Your reviewer nevertheless thinks fit to reiterate 
his allegation that I am not only a 44 Baconian,’’ but 14 a hard- 
shelled ” one to boot, whatever that may mean. The point is 
certainly not one of much importance ; but when an anonymous 
critic declines to accept one’s w’ord with regard to a matter 
peculiarly within one’s own knowledge, and certainly not in his, 
thereby imputing deliberate falsehood, it seems to me that he 
puts himself beyond the pale of decent controversy. I do not 
propose, therefore, to enter into further argument with him, but 
for such of your readers as may peruse this letter I will, with 
your permission, say a word as to the passages in my book upon 
which he relies as giving colour to his charge that I have 44 taunted 
a well-known opponent with his Semitic origin”—a charge which 
I entirely repudiate. 

In a note at p. 10 of my book I have pointed out for the 
benefit of 44 the puzzled investigator” that this well-known w’ritcr, 
whom I have ventured to criticise, but for whom I entertain all 
the respect which his position in literature justly merits, had 
substituted a more Saxon name for two Biblical pranomina 
which appear (as initials) in the Oxford Calendar. I absolutely 
deny that there is here any taunt whatever at this writer’s 
44 Semitic origin.” On the contrary, if any slight was put upon 
that origin it was so put when the gentleman in question himself 
thought fit to discard names which might be taken as indicative 
of Jewish descent—a descent in which I, for one, can see nothing 
whatever to be ashamed of. Nor is there any—the slightest— 
taunt at his 44 Semitic origin ” when I go on to suggest that a 
writer who had himself changed his name .(no doubt for most 
excellent reasons) might be rather more charitable to those who 
believe that a great man in Elizabethan times might have thought 
it wise to write under a pseudonym or tiom dc plume . 


But then I am told that 44 worse follow-s.” I comment freely 
in my book upon this writer's excessive use of the adverb “ doubt¬ 
less/ But at p. 499 I take occasion to use the same word in 
the same manner as the writer in question—viz., in support of an 
hypothesis about which there is a considerable amount of doubt. 
As I wrote, currente calamo, the very appropriate Shakespearean 
quotation, 44 1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word,” 
occurred to my mind, and at once flowed from my pen. If I 
had been arguing with a Greek, and the words had been 44 1 
thank thee, Greek, for teaching me that word,” I should assuredly 
have used them, and nobody could have suggested that here was 
a taunt at my critic’s Greek origin. Neither is there in the actual 
quotation I have employed the smallest shade or shadow of a 

taunt against Mr.-(why the real name should be omitted 

I cannot conceive) on account of his 44 Semitic origin.” I for 
one decline to admit that to speak of a Jew’ as a Jew’ is to reproach 
him with his origin, or that any taunt whatever is concealed 
within the word. My Jewish friends will, I know, need no 
assurance from me to this effect. 

I have but one more word to say, and it is of so little import¬ 
ance that it may well be omitted if your space is unduly taxed. 
When I wrote 44 Betterton was said to have been instructed by 
Sir William [Davenant], who was instructed by Lowcn, who was 
instructed by Shakspcre!” the note of admiration was not 
intended to imply that there was anything impossible or absurd 
in the story, but only that it was a very remarkable way of 
attempting to justify the statement that 44 Betterton benefited by 
Shakespeare’s coaching.” At the same time Mr. Nichol Smith 
can hardly be charged with a 44 blunder,” since he gives in his 
note the explanatory quotation from Dow’nes. 

G. G. Greenwood. 

House of Commons, June 29, 1908. 

[Our reviewer replies: 

Sir, —If it will be any satisfaction to Mr. Grecnw’ood to know 
the name of his critic he is welcome to it, and w’ith your permis¬ 
sion I w’ill rid myself of the reproach of anonymity by signing 
this reply. As to Mr. Greenwood’s other points : 

1. I withdraw my statement that Mr. Greenwood is a Baconian, 
w’ith an apology. 

2. Mr. Greenwood’s defence of his note on p. 10 of his book 
makes things rather worse instead of better. I am bound to 
accept his statement that he did not intend a taunt, but must con¬ 
tinue to maintain that in that case his note is most unfortunately 
w’orded. As to the parentheses on p. 499, I stated the alterna¬ 
tive in your last number. It W’as cither another taunt or a piece 
of extraordinary tactlessness. Mr. Greenwood explains that it 
w*as the latter. 

3. Mr. Greenwood now makes his meaning quite clear, but the 
note referred to is a warning that even stops should not be put in 
currente calamo. 

This is the last reply I shall make to Mr. Greenwood. 

Harold Child.] 

44 IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In justice to your reviewer of 44 Round about the Isle of 
Purbeck ” let me tell you that at the time of the inception of the 
letterpress I was then residing in the Isle of Purbeck, and I made 
the acquaintance of the authoress by her calling on me, mention¬ 
ing the name of Mr. John Bond’s father, and telling me she had 
been commissioned to write the letterpress to Mr. J. Bond’s 
pictures by Mr. Lane. As Mr. Nathaniel Bond is an old and most 
valued friend, I took Miss Woodward into Steeple Church and 
gave her some information about that special corner of Purbeck. 
I was astounded at the way in which she set about her 
work, and I asked her what she knew about w’riting. She said, 
4 ‘ Oh, I’ve composed an anthology, and have w’ritten articles in 
the Bournemouth Graphic'* That an excellent publisher such as 
is Mr. J. Lane should employ such amateur “talent” sur¬ 
prised me. At the same time I know that the pictures arc all, 
the writing nothing, as a rule, in these books, and I said no more. 
But all those who gave Miss Woodward information requested 
that the proofs should be submitted to them before they w’ere 
published. In my own cise I was obliged to request her to take 
out all she had said about Steeple, and I heard that the blue pencil 
was liberally used by others. I can positively declare that Miss 
Woodward had never been to the part of Purbeck starting from 
Church Knowle and ending at Warbarrow Bay until the day she 
called on me, for she told me so. 

All the “information” she professed to have w’as gathered 
from Hutchings and from any one in Purbeck she could, and was 
most certainly obtained from me at least for the purpose of 
44 explaining” J. W. G. Bond’s most charming pictures. Had she 
not expressly stated this more than once, I for one should not 
have given her even a first interview. 

J. E. Panton. 
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HOLIDAY HOMES FUND 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May we plead with your readers once again for liberal 
help wiih our Holiday Homes Fund ? 

It is scarcely realised what it means to many of these poor and 
crippled children to have a chance of getting a good healthy grip 
on life, which comes from a fortnight’s stay in the country under 
wholesome influences and surroundings. Many of them are 
weakly and would soon go under altogether but for the oppor¬ 
tunities thus afforded of rest and change. Such a necessary 
holiday is worth a very great deal to these children, who are 
mainly identified with our 140 affiliated Mission-centres in the 
poorest parts of London, in addition to a large number selected 
from our register of over seven thousand crippled children. On 
behalf of these handicapped little ones the Council would again 
ask for financial assistance, earnestly trusting the aid will be as 
generous as possible to enable them to carry on this most neces¬ 
sary and remunerative werk for another season. It may be added 
that the parents are expected to assist in the cost whenever 
possible, and care is taken to prevent overlapping. Not unfre- 
quently, however, help has to be rendered with clothing and 
boois, thereby increasing the expense. 

For thousands of these poor children, as well as for some of the 
folks, there must, alas! still be only the “day in the country.” 
For this shorter spell of happiness the Council likewise earnestly 
plead. 

John* Kirk, Director. 

Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society, 32, John 
Street, Theobalds Road, London, W.C., June 29, 1908. 

SYDNEY DOBELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I have undertaken to write a Memoir of Sydney Dobell- 
There is already a Life of him, in two large volumes, which has, 
however, long been out of print. This must always remain the 
fullest and most authoritative record of him, and I shall not 
attempt to rival or supersede it. But it seems to me that a more 
compendious and perhaps more critical appreciation of him than 
is afforded by the larger work is, if not a pressing necessity, at any 
rate a thing to be desired. My present object is to ask for such 
assistance in my work as your readers may be able to afford me. 
Sydney Dobell was a very extensive letter-writer, and much of 
his correspondence is, I know, in the hands of autograph-collectors 
and others. I shall be greatly obliged to all those who may be in 
possession of letters of his if they will be good enough to com¬ 
municate with me. Any letter that may be entrusted to me shall 
be taken particular care of, and, after being copied, shall be 
returned as soon as possible to its owner. Any personal 
recollections or reminiscences of him will also be welcome. 

Bertram Dobell. 

21 Queen’s Crescent, N.W. 
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Meanwhile we are glad to think that we discover in the 
Suffragists’ attitude a certain tendency to reasonableness. 
These screechers are beginning to learn that hysterics are of 
little use where argument is concerned. When one of the 
sweet young ladies who broke Mr. Asquith’s windows 
declared that it would be a bomb next time, she was 
probably labouring under great excitement. But the 
declaration, wild and whirling though it may have been, 
no doubt gave many people to pause. Make whatever 
a^wances one may, there can be no question that a 
tffcat to use bombs is an unseemly and disgraceful 
threat even in a woman. While the Suffragists’ party does 
not appear as yet to have repudiated the suggestion of 
explosives, it seems to us on the whole to have calmed down 
somewhat. Calmness is a useful quality, and rare among 
women who have speeches to make. At the same time it 
is a quality which is worth cultivating, and if the 
Suffragists can only bring themselves to eschew riotous and 
disorderly proceedings they will very greatly improve 
their position. 


The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63 Lincoln s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Daily Express has organised a plebiscite on the 
uestion of questions—Shall women vote? Properly con- 
ucted, such a plebiscite might prove most useful. We 
find, however, that while the E.vprcss claims that its voting- 
paper has been drawn up very carefully in order to secure 
a perfect expression of public opinion, men as well as 
women have been invited to take part in the plebiscite. 
For our own part, we consider this to be a mistake. It 
is quite certain that until the Suffragists began to clamour 
for male assistance in their campaign the votes for women 
shibboleth was purely a feminine affair. We believe 
that it is still a feminine affair, and that a plebiscite 
which is intended to clear rather than to cloud the issue 
should be confined to women. The Express apparently 
takes a different view, and we shall see what we shall see. 
Lady Henry Somerset has been pointing out that there 
are male persons in the world whose intellect is of 
the most mediocre character. And because this is 
true, it seems to us that the plebiscite of the Daily 
Express may prove a trifle misleading. The man of 
mediocre intellect, in common with the woman of mediocre 
intellect, is apt to approve of and support a cause on the 
mere ground that it looks like being successful. Further¬ 
more, men of mediocre intellect have a disposition to out- 
gallant the gallant. Hence you may find numbers of men 
who are Suffragists not because they have sound reasons for 
their faith, but because they are “tickled to death ” by what 
they are pleased to call “ the pluck and the determination ” 
of the howling sisterhood. A woman who will walk five 
miles on a hot day and wave a banner all the time may be 
plucky, but the admirers of such pluck are not exactly deep 
thinkers, being, in short, persons whose intellects are of a 
mediocre calibre. Numbers of them will, no doubt, vote 
in the Daily Express plebiscite. We do not believe that 
male humanity has, as yet, given the female suffrage ques¬ 
tion any really grave consideration. Broadly, it is the 
women themselves who have gone most profoundly into the 
matter, and it is, therefore, among the women that a 
satisfactory plebiscite ought really to lie. When the men 
who are of account begin to think on the subject, we are 
afraid plebiscites one way or another will not be of any 
great consequence. 


The Governing Body of Winchester College has long 
been distinguished by what can only be described as reck¬ 
less stupidity in dealing with the old buildings of that 
most beautiful of our English public schools. The 
history of the school, from this point of view, for the last 
two hundred years has been a record of senseless acts of 
vandalism and incredible carelessness. The wanton 
destruction of the old oak panelling in the School Chapel 
and the disgraceful carelessness which occasioned the loss 
of the superb old glass in the same building are subjects 
which it is too painful to dwell upon. In more recent 
years the Governing Body committed the outrage of 
allowing the erection of the hideous monstrosity known as 
“Stewart Memorial.” We now learn that after having 
more or less exhausted its opportunities of destruction upon 
the older portions of the college buildings, the Governing 
Body has turned its baneful attentions to one of the master’s 
houses. We refer to Culver’s Close, which for forty years 
has been in possession of the Rev. John Trant Bramston, a 
name beloved by all Wykehamist#, whether they were 
members of life house or not. For no other reason, appa¬ 
rently, than that of providing a certain Mr. Stopher with a 
job, the Governing Body has decided to pull down 
and rebuild the front of Mr. Bramston’s house. The 
house, if it cannot lay claim to any antiquity, is 
at any rate a well-known and dearly-loved landmark to 
many generations of Wykehamists. It happens, more¬ 
over, that it is an exceptionally well-built house, as 
modern houses go. Its mutilation is nothing short of an 
outrage, and we trust that before it is too late a determined 
effort will be made on the part of Wykehamists to show 
the Governing Body that this sort of unnecessary destruc¬ 
tion will not be tolerated. A Governing Body is generally 
supposed to possess neither a body to be kicked nor a soul 
to be appealed to, but even Governing Bodies are made up 
of individuals, and it is only a matter of taking sufficient 
trduble to see that these individuals are reached and con¬ 
verted to a proper state of mind with regard to their 
responsibilities. 


We are surprised that the Bishop of London or his 
representatives have taken no notice whatever of the 
challenge which we offered them last week. We made 
pretty definite statements as to the condition of West¬ 
minster at the time of our visit, and these statements were 
in direct conflict with those of the Bishop of London. Of 
course it may be that the Bishop and his satellites are busy 
holiday-making, and have no time to attend to such trifles 
as the reputations of a dozen or so of respectable inn¬ 
keepers, not to mention several thousands of honest 
citizens. Since the appearance of our article a Mr. 
Stevens has come forward with the assertion that he 
himself walked in the Bishop of London’s procession, and 
that “ during the whole of the evening ” he “ never saw a 
single drunken or half-drunken person.” On the face of 
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it this is a trifle awkward for the Bishop of London. Of 
course, as we pointed out last week, we do not believe 
that the Bishop of London has deliberately misrepresented 
the facts. The trouble is that he has been too hasty in 
accepting the reports of interested parties who were work* 
ing with him in this exploit. Such lax methods of dealing 
with important subjects involving the reputation and fair 
fame of a whole district are neither creditable nor honour¬ 
able in a Bishop. 


We observe that the firm of Grant Richards—or E. 
Grant Richards—is advertising a new book by the author 
of 44 Susan.” The wording of the advertisement is of course 
enthusiastic. It praises both the new book and 44 Susan ” in 
the highest terms. The new book is said to be in the 
same vein as 14 Susan,” , which, by the way. so far from 
being in any sense a great novel, was a quite foolish and 
feeble work. The author of ‘‘Susan” would appear to 
have modelled himself on that brilliant master of the 
fictional art, Mr. Keble Howard Bell, whose chef 
d'auvre , “The Smiths of Surbiton,” was given to an 
unappreciative world some years back. The author 
of “Susan” is a writer of stories for young ladies’ 
boarding-schools ; the kiss and the curl-paper are the 
height and the depth of him ; midway he attempts a 
trifle of pseudo-Roman Catholicism, but his theology, like 
his sentiment, is of the thinnest. Of coarse it is possible 
that the forthcoming work, which Mr. Richards (or E. Grant 
Richards) is so confident about may be stronger than 
44 Susan,” but it will have to be very much stronger indeed 
to justify the fulsome and fatuous pre-judgments of the 
publisher, who has demonstrated ad nauseam that his 
prophecies with respect to literary “portents ” are lament¬ 
ably at fault. The whole question of publishers’ puffs 
needs going into, and we intend to deal with it more fully 
in a future issue. 


We do not as a rule approve of and encourage the barrel- 
organ. As workers in the field of letters we have occa¬ 
sionally found that the sudden striking up of that inspiring 
melody 44 Waltz me around again, Willie,” is apt to have a 
deleterious effect on the finding of the right word in a 
sonnet, not to mention an article on the Suffragist ques¬ 
tion. But the other day we were moved by a certain 
portent to confer the sum of “ one calendar shilling ” on 
a certain serene grinder of tunes. The portent in ques¬ 
tion was no less than a piano-organ performing a selection 
of good old English tunes, such as “The Girl I left 
behind me,” 44 Rule Britannia,” and the original “ Sailor’s 
Hornpipe,” which, by the way, always reaches our hardened 
heart. These simple old tunes remind us of the happy 
days before England had gone mad and given itself up 
to an orgie of Socialism, Suffragitis, and washy senti¬ 
mentality. It is a pity that, while there is so much good 
sound music of the popular order in existence, the 
monstrous regiment of barrel-organs should be given 
over almost exclusively to the churning out of music-hall 
inanities which cause the very dogs in the streets to howl 
to heaven in protest. 


It is with a feeling of distinct relief that we learn that 
the Daylight Saving Bill is likely to share the same fate as 
the Education Bill and most of the other Government 
Bills—that is to say, that it will not become law. We 
have all along indulged in serious suspicions as to the 
results which are likely to be achieved by this Bill, 
and these suspicions were confirmed when we were 
informed that the Bill had the support of Lord Avebury. 
Lord Avebury is a wealthy banker, and it must not be 
forgotten that he is the originator of that horrible pande¬ 
monium called Bank Holiday, and anything which is 
approved of by the originator of such a deplorable institu¬ 
tion must be regarded with the gravest suspicion. 


We understand that the Labour Party has been in 
communication with the Lord Chamberlain 44 with regard 
to the omission to send an invitation to the King’s Garden 
Party to Mr. Keir Hardie.” After considering the corre¬ 
spondence the Labour Party have come to the momentous 
decision that, until the name of Mr. Keir Hardie is restored 
to the official list of the King’s guests, the names of all its 
members shall be removed from it. This seems to us to 
be a highly satisfactory solution of the difficulty. On the 
one hand the Labour members will be absolved from the 
necessity of attending functions which must wound them 
in their tenderest feelings ; and on the other hand the 
King will be relieved from the obligation—which his own 
kindness has created—of meeting at his Garden Parties 
persons engaged in revolutionary ’propaganda, who en¬ 
courage sentiments of absolute disloyalty to the Crown. 


The correspondence concerning the political use of the 
Nonconformist pulpit continues to fill the columns of the 
Standard. There is, so far, an overwhelming preponder¬ 
ance of opinion in favour of the 44 Nonconformist ” who 
originated the correspondence. Only one other gentleman 
besides Mr. Horne has been found to say a word in defence 
of the disgraceful and notorious prostitution to political 
purposes of Nonconformist chapels. This gentleman, a 
Mr. R. E. Webb, cannot be said to have added anything to 
the strength of his cause ; on the contrary, the two letters 
which he has contributed to our contemporary constitute the 
strongest possible argument against the position which he 
takes up. Really, as things are going now, we shall expect 
in a short time to find that the Nonconformist is an extinct 
species. 


Yet another Vulgar Error must be noted. A short while 
ago an Independent Preacher wrote to a daily paper to 
express his horror at an announcement in the “ Social and 
Personal ” column of the paper in question. A garden- 
party was to be given to their Majesties on a certain 
Sunday, and the entertainments included a 44 magnificent 
theatrical performance.” The preacher— 

Thinking that arrangements so out of character with our 
English conception of Sunday observance could not possibly 
have been made for the Sabbath entertainment of English 
Royalty M — 

consulted his calendar and found that the date was actually 
a Sunday. He therefore expresses more horror, pain, and 
astonishment, and hopes that their Majesties will refuse to 
countenance by their presence a function which 44 outrages 
public feeling,” and is 44 so directly contrary to what the 
great mass of British people believe to be right.” 


We do not know what view their Majesties took of the 
matter, nor do we wish to emulate the Independent 
Preacher in his office of impertinent interference in a 
business which does not concern him. It is interesting, of 
course, to note that the Independent Ethiopian does not 
change his skin, and that the Puritan Leopard is as spotty 
as Ire was two hundred and fifty years ago. The desire to 
make life as acutely unpleasant as possible, for rich and 
poor alike, is evidently as vigorous as ever, and lacks but 
the power to be, as of old, a horror of great darkness over 
all the land. We say rich and poor advisedly ; for the 
spirit that would like to see all the blinds drawn down 
on Sundays at the Royal Palaces has been eminently 
successful in depriving poor folk of every harmless pleasure. 
And we wonder why the country folk leave the old hamlets 
and the pleasant valleys and come swarming up to London, 
there to struggle sadly and to starve sadly in many cases, % 
there to swell the hopeless and desolate army of the* 
unemployed and unskilled. This desperate migration is 
not in the least wonderful ; for the last three hundred years 
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Puritanism has done its best to make the life of the 
peasant intolerable. It has succeeded in abolishing that 
true and ancient doctrine by which a holy day was also 
a holiday, and it has transmuted the Christian weekly 
festival of the Dies Dominica into a sort of Devil Fast, on 
which every recreation and innocent pleasure are taboo. 
One has to confess with shame that this noxious and pesti¬ 
lent heresy was not without its influence on the English 
clergy, and we are afraid that even now there are many 
country parsons who would rather sec their parishioners 
loafing aimlessly or mischievously about the lanes of a 
Sunday afternoon than engaged in a game of cricket, or 
skittles, or bowls. These clergymen should consult the 
great Caroline divines, who made such a gallant effort to 
ward off from the bowed shoulders of the poor the heavy 
burden of the preacher and the shopkeeper. 


But the Vulgar Error ? It is this : that the Lord’s Day, 
or Sifnday, is the lineal successor of the Jewish Sabbath, 
and is to be observed, on Divine authority, with equal 
severity—so that the offence of 44 Sabbath-breaking ” still 
exists, and is a grievous sin. It is actually on record, we 
believe, that in the eighteenth century a Presbyterian was 
punished by the Session for plucking ears of corn on 44 the 
Sabbath Day ; ” and some sixty years ago a relative of the 
writer was severely rebuked by an ancient Scotchwoman 
for suggesting a stroll among the strawberry-beds in the 
garden on a “ Sabbath afternoon.” In Madagascar during 
the Puritan domination it was actually a penal offence to 
draw water on a Sunday ; and of such is the Kingdom 
of the Devil. For, the reason or unreason, the joy 
and the gloom, of the whole matter apart, the strict 
historical truth is that there is no earthly (or heavenly) 
connection between Sabbath and Sunday ; and even in 
Protestantism it is only the great Anglo-Saxon who has 
pretended that such a connection exists. Sunday rests 
absolutely and entirely upon ecclesiastical sanctions as a 
weekly feast; the obligations of the day are to hear Mas3 
and to abstain from servile work as much as may be, the 
latter injunction being of later origin and of minor import¬ 
ance—that is to say, every Christian is bound to hear Mass 
unless prevented by the gravest reasons ; but a Bishop can 
dispense from the injunction to refrain from servile labour. 
As for the people who pretend to be guided by 14 the Bible 
and the Bible only,” they have no authority for any observ¬ 
ance of Sunday of any sort or kind, they have no authority 
for their non-user of the Sabbath, they have no right 
to eat black-puddings, and they have no right to eat a fowl 
the neck of which has been 44 wrung 99 ! 


We note with some amusement that the Sunday School 
Chronicle has rushed to the defence of the 44 Insolent 
Publisher.” It is most gallant of the Sunday School 
Chronicle , and we make no doubt that the particular kind 
of publisher to whom our article referred will be most 
grateful. In the meantime it will be interesting to inquire 
why it is that the people who write paragraphs about books 
appear to look upon the publishers as a class of persons 
who are entirely above criticism. One may write of 
authors with the utmost freedom—with practically the 
same freedom, indeed, that one may write of politicians 
and company promoters. But a breath which is not 
flattering to publishers provokes an immediate outcry. In 
spite of its feeling for the trade, however, the Sunday 
School Chronicle is not exactly a whole-hogger in the matter. 
Probably our contemporary knows a good deal more about 
publishers than we do. Consequently we are glad to have 
it from the Sunday School Chronicle itself that 44 publishers 
have many defects, no doubt, which lend themselves to 
pretty banter and even serious criticism.” 41 Pretty 
banter ” is admirable. Possibly when the writer of 
“ Books and Authors ” in the Sunday School Chronicle has 
published his twentieth volume, and made his fiftieth 
discovery as to the true nature and spirit of certain pub¬ 
lishing houses, he will be content to banter prettily on the 
subject. 


MAGDALEN 

Five and thirty summer years, 

Fair Magdalen has shed no tears ; 

What of the kisses that were shed 
Warm on the unresponsive dead ? 

What of the kisses—some one said, 

Magdalen ? 

What of the souls burned out and chilled 
Beneath your windows, deeply silled 
In red, red roses ; pale, blanched roses ? 

44 Should one possess, the other loses. 

Do children stop to count their posies ? ” 

So responded Magdalen. 

Years fulfil themselves in gloom, 

Roses sprawl about the room, 

Yellow roses mat the floor, 

Blood-red roses shroud the door. 
Sweet-breathed lovers mount no more 
Up to Magdalen. 

She lies upon a silken bed, 

All its patterns worn to thread, 

A purple nightshade round her feet 
Binds them to the window-seat, 

Her shrunken breasts scarce mould the sheet, 
Only the dying summer’s heat 
Mounts up to Magdalen. 

Anne Fearon-Brown. 


REVIEWS 

THE ACTORS’ BOARDING 

HOUSE 

At the Actors' Boarding House. By Helen Green. (New 

York and Paris : Brentano.) 

Many Americans grow irritable when they hear talk of the 
American language as distinct from the English ; but if 
anybody doubts that an idiom is used on that side of the 
Atlantic utterly different from any form of speech which is 
heard here, he cannot do better than buy Miss Helen 
Green’s volume of stories. What he will get out of 44 At 
the Actors* Boarding House ” will certainly repay him for 
his struggles with the language, but unquestionably he will 
have to struggle. Sir Walter Scott provided glossaries for 
his Scotch tales ; Miss Green, less merciful, leaves the 
foreign reader unaided. We say the foreign reader, but 
much of the language employed in this book is so sectional 
that outside of the section which comprises the States of 
New York and New Jersey, and perhaps part of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, it must give some trouble even to the Americans 
themselves. Much of it, too, is usual all over America, and 
it is of that part that people are thinking when they put in 
a claim for the American language. Of course a good deal 
of the New York dialect which is rendered so unerringly 
in this book may be regarded as mere slang, and it would 
be as unwise to conclude that all New Yorkers employ it 
as it would be to conclude (we are afraid some Americans 
do), after reading, say, one of Mr. Pett-Ridge’s stories, that 
all Londoners talk Cockney. But there remains never¬ 
theless in New York, when the actual slang is put aside, 
a bulk of language which has really very little to do 
with the English, which is a mixture of all the great 
European languages, with Chinese and Yiddish thrown in, 
and in which such words and phrases as are in appearance 
English more often than not have a signification totally 
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different from their classical meanings. This dialect is the 
current form of intercourse for the mass of the people of 
New York, and in the genius of it (if so debased a speech 
can be said to have a genius) an attentive observer may 
perceive, so far from a resemblance, an actual antagonism 
to the English language and an impatience with its forms, 
which oddly keeps company with that curious under¬ 
current of dislike of the English themselves as a nation, 
always in motion in the United States, notwithstanding 
what journalists and Bishops and other “ prominent 
people” who voyage ostentatiously and are entertained 
lavishly out there— 44 star-tourists 91 Miss Green would call 
them—have to say about it. 

So if Miss Green’s volume were merely an ingenious 
exercise in a dialect which prevails in certain parts of the 
United States it would be hardly worth while to bring it to 
the notice of English readers. But it is much more than 
that. It is, in fact, a very remarkable exhibition of untiring 
observation and accurate notation of people and manners 
essentially unattractive, and even uninteresting, whom 
ultimately, against our will, we are persuaded to like and 
to be interested in. The basis of these stories, what they 
are all built upon, is a shoddy boarding-house for shoddy 
actors and actresses mostly in 14 Vodville,” situate in a 
shoddy part of New York. In this house, through the 
various tales, or rather scenes, people come and go, are 
seen, and then are seen no more, or unexpectedly turn up 
again, as they do in life. It arises from the form in which 
Miss Green has chosen to present her subject-matter, the 
form of the scene, the disconnected episode, rather than of 
the continuous narrative, that her characters are but vivid 
sketches with whom we get about the same acquaintance 
as we get with people casually met in life. Of one of them, 
however, Mrs. de Shine, the landlady, the author has 
drawn a full-length portrait which is a really admirable 
presentation. Shrewd, quick-tempered, good-natured, Mrs. 
de Shine emphatically presides over each of these scenes, 
as she presides at her own unenticing table : 

I was onct in the perfession, too, dear (she observes to a 
newly-married pair who have come to take up their quarters). 
Ast any one about Maggie Mooney who done the fust livin’ 
pitchers in bronze at the old California theatre in San Fran, 
That was me and I'm there with the shape even now-. Yuh can’t 
tell with these old duds on a’course. Well, good night. Break¬ 
fasts’ till mne-thulty. S’long, Sam, if she beats yuh holler for 
help. I’m alius kidding dear, cause I’m cheerful. 

Yes, she is cheerful enough, and so are most of the others 
in the Maison de Shine, as its proprietor is fond of calling 
it. This diffused cheerfulness has been determined by the 
author in advance. As her scenes follow one another she 
manages to convey on the road, quite incidentally, a good 
deal of information about the theatrical life. It is not an 
inviting one. Around the Maison de Shine, with its freight 
of humanity in debt, in drink, unduly elated or embittered, 
with a strange disorderly marital conjunction between the 
sexes which snaps like a rotten cord at the least tension, and 
enables former husbands and wives to meet without 
embarrassment at the boarding-house table differently 
assorted—around that house, if anywhere, one feels the 
chasms of tragedy ready to yawn ; but towards it all Miss 
Green turns a countenance resolutely genial. Her come¬ 
dians are irrepressibly joyous, and all the incidents end in 
laughter, or if in tears, then in tears which are very near 
laughter. Ostensibly unsentimental, shirking sentimental¬ 
ism, even fearing it, as one thinks, there is, nevertheless, 
something of Murger in Miss Green’s talent. Hark 1 that 
is Mr. de Shine’s voice at the door ; violently drunk, he 
makes his periodical irruption with murderous threats, 
bullies and blackmails his wife, and smashes the furniture. 
Surely now the clouds of tragedy are rolling up. But Miss 
Green, undauntedly cheerful, is at the helm, and the 
Maison de Shine drops, after a rough passage, into laugh¬ 
ing waters. So, no doubt, it often happens in life. Often, 
too, it happens otherwise. 

At all events, Miss Green’s attitude is seductive, and for 
our part we desire nothing better. Only it is just possible 
to ask whether her attitude has not been more or less 


induced by the fact that these stories had to make their 
first appearance one by one in a morning newspaper. 
The nerves of the morning public must be considered, and 
the writer—the unhappy writer—who provides entertain¬ 
ment for them has to pick his steps. Certainly, if Miss 
Green has not usually the inclination, she does not lack the 
power or the courage to examine the grim side of the 
world. I remember one story of her’s, which has 
appeared elsewhere, mordant and harrowing enough to 
satisfy any votary of the Grand-Guignol—that admirable 
temple of art in which, in effect, if Miss Green were French 
we fancy she would find the most congenial air. This story 
is called “At the All-Night Drug Stores”—chemist’s 

shop, as we say.Late on a bleak, rainy night 

six or seven men and women, riff-raff, scum, the very off- 
scouring of the big city, gather together at the back-door 
of the drug-store craving for an intoxicant and—it is 
characteristic of that wild, perverse New York—the intoxi¬ 
cant they crave is not whiskey, not gin, or any comfortable 
drink, but—of ail things in the world for outcasts to be 
searching on a bleak night!—cocaine. Yes, cocaine. At 
last a phial is procured, they all greedily breathe in the 
drug, and one of the women who affronts the sky under the 
picturesque name of Gold-tooth Maggie, and who is already 
so full of cocaine that, as one of her companions puts it, the 
stuff is oozing out of her ears, becomes delirious, and for 
her, suddenly, the dank and murky street is filled with sun¬ 
shine, and there, on yonder wall, a grape-vine, loaded with 
grapes, grows. The others get tired of her maunderings, 
and, with calm, methodic cruelty, proceed to terrify her by 
suggestion. They tell her that they hear the ambulance— 
that horrible cart which tears through the reckless city at 
the speed of a lire-engine, clanging its bell, carrying the 
fallen or killed to the lazar-house—the ambulance, 
they tell Gold-tooth Maggie, is rushing furiously up 
the street to take her away to hospital, where 
she will be strapped down on a bed. The poor devil 
has already been in a hospital, and has borne away 
no pleasant memories of it; and now she is mad with 
terror lest they will carry her back there just because she 
sees the sun shining and clusters of grapes on the wall. 
Listen, Gold-tooth Maggie ! in the vacant street the jarring 
bell sounds louder and louder and the tumult of the 
horse’s hoofs. Now the cart has stopped. A man puts 
his head round the corner and then turns a grave face to 
the panic-stricken victim. The doctor, in his white coat, 
is just alighting (he reports) with his bag of instruments 
and a straight waistcoat, and—oh yes—the straps. At 
this point, suddenly, with the revulsion of feeling usual in 
the drugged and the insane, they drop their abominable 
sport and fall to consoling the whining martyrised wretch. 
Then the group breaks up and begins to drift away in 
various directions. One man disappears for a few minutes, 
and returning with a bunch of grapes 44 which have lost 
their plumpness” he puts it in Gold-tooth Maggie’s hand. 
And she, holding her grapes, wanders down the black, 
evil street, drenched by the rain, and muttering : 44 I knew 
all the time the sun was shining and there was grapes on 
that wall.” Miss Green relates this episode by dialogue, 
without repulsion or sympathy, as inexorably as the tele 
graphic tape-machine ticks out its message. 

But just these two, dialogue and the tape-machine, 
bring us to our reservations. Miss Green relies too much 
upon dialogue to carry off her scenes which are, after all, 
cast in the form of tales; and her dialogue is a dialect 
When it comes to narrative, when she can no longer rely 
on the false aids of dialect and slang, it must be admitted 
that Miss Green has not a good manner. We don’t want 
to insist on style, since the very mention of style makes 
some people so angry—as if style were a crime in a literary 
work; but we may observe in passing that evidently 
Miss Green is not one of those persons, too rare to-day, 
who have early grown familiar with all the ruses of diction. 
But even without style a writer may still be what horsemen 
call “ a graceful goer,” and we are forced to remark that 
Miss Green as a writer is not, if we may venture the figure, 
“a graceful goer.” No, they are not graceful, those lopped^ 
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off sentences, those split infinitives, those lacerated clauses, 
those disconcerting drops into slang from haste or unwilling¬ 
ness to take trouble when the author is speaking for herself. 
They are among the habits of a certain kind of journalism. 

And with the mention of journalism comes in our second 
figure of the telegraphic tape machine. For just as this 
little machine ticks out a horse-race, a revolution, a murder, 
a wedding—the most diverse news in the same unintercst- 
ing type on the same width of paper—so does Miss Green 
appear often enough to cut her stories to the shape of 
some newspaper column, and over the various episodes she 
relates does she cast the hard, monotonous glitter of the 
American journalistic manner—a manner with which 
people in this country arc become too familiar. It is Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling who is responsible for the present 
American journalistic manner—not manners, be it well 
understood. It was he who gave these journalists the 
passion for the out-of-the-way adverb : and with what a 
sense of discomfort the reader watches them always 
stretching for that! It was he again who infected them 
with the mania for vivid writing, that poor vividness which 
so easily turns lurid. But American journalism has done 
worse things to Miss Green than merely injure her manner. 
The American journalist, besides a hundred minor faults, 
has two grave ones from which, in fact, all the others are 
derived : (a) the desire to startle, to astonish, and (b) the 
pretence of universal knowledge. These faults are dread¬ 
fully infectious, and even Miss Green, with all her intelli¬ 
gence and her sense of humour, has been smitten. The 
lamentable depth to which the desire to startle urges those 
who yield to it is revealed when we find Miss Green so far 
forgetting her natural reticence and good taste as to begin 
a tale of Mexican life with the sentence—“Weeping Jesus 
was feeling fine.” Now this cannot be condoned on 
the ground that the name is often to be met with as a 
first name in Latin-American countries ; Miss Green’s 
business is with readers of English, and she reck¬ 
lessly hurts the susceptibilities of numbers of these 
by degrading a name which has for them the highest 
and most sacred associations, simply to startle, to draw 
attention at all costs. To this do the habits of American 
journalism lead ! From exactly the same cause we have 
in this book, besides the studies of the vaudeville people 
which are the important part of it, stories of thieves 
and 44 cowpunchers ” which do not strike us as being in the 
least first-hand. There are a thousand infallible indications 
for people who know about such matters that Miss Green 
has lived in close connection with her actors and actresses. 
One or two of her slum studies, as we have shown, are 
wonderfully striking and true. But we refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge that Miss Green has ever sat in daily converse with 
forgers and burglars and card-sharpers. Led on by the 
wish of the American journalist to astonish, Miss Green 
would have us believe that she has. In her best work it 
is more her intelligence and her highly-trained observation 
which are at work than her imagination ; but when she 
attempts things where these can no longer serve her, she 
falls back on her imagination and journalises her incidents. 
The result is not at all impressive, and nobody save the 
naivest readers of American newspapers is taken in. 
Nobody gratifies the wish to astonish by exclaiming: 
44 Fancy a woman having all that experience of the criminal 
classes ! ” The criminal classes in New York or elsewhere 
don’t in the least fulfil Miss Green’s imaginations of them. 
Her elderly thief, card-sharper, and forger— 44 Duke 
Merrill ” she calls him—who looks like a gentleman, has 
quiet manners, a well-bred voice, and a taste for art, and 
who, when he has finished 44 doing up a guy,” resumes all 
the luxuries of civilised life surrounded by three or four 
admiring young satellites—well, he has a long pedigree in 
fiction. We would advise Miss Green to drop his acquaint¬ 
ance. In fiction long pedigrees arc compromising. 

But we would not part quarrelling from a book which 
has given us so much pleasure. It has, we hope, already 
been made sufficiently clear that Miss Green is a great deal 
more than a journalist, and that she is not the kind of 
writer who, in Browning’s words, offers such literature as 


shall be a substitute for a cigar or a game of dominoes to 
an idle man. And, after all, we fear we have been unjust 
to Miss Green’s capabilities as an artist. If so, what we 
have to do is to read again a story in this book called 
44 The Love of One-Arm Annie.” This comes very near 
the irresistible perfection of Yilliers de l’lsle Adam at his 
best, and, be it said, it is almost as pitiless. If Miss Green 
saves herself and watches herself, if she docs not write 
herself out, if she does not fritter away her talent in daily 
contributions to newspapers, she ought to produce some 
day an extraordinary book. The book under notice is 
remarkable enough, but it is too slight and uneven to last. 
Still, it is the most original book we have seen for many a 
day. Under Miss Green’s guidance we have been placed 
where the current of a fantastic, coloured, high-spirited 
life blows strongest, and we have been amused and exhila¬ 
rated by the experience. We recognise that we have been 
shown New York by one to whom that terrible city has 
yielded many of its grotesque as well as its direst secrets. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION 

Principles of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin Kidd. 

(Macmillan and Co., 5s. net.) 

Mr. Kidd is an evolutionist, but for him the individual is 
not the unit: 

If we accept the law of Natural Selection as a controlling 
principle in tne process of our social evolution we must, by 
inherent necessity, also accept it as operating in the manner in 
which, in the long run, it produces the largest and most effective 
results. Our attention throughout the course of human history 
has been concentrated hitherto on the interests of the individuals 
who for the time being comprised (sic) what we call history. Yet 
what we are now being brought to sec is that the overwhelming 
weight of numbers as of interests in the evolutionary process is 
never in the present. It is always in the future. It is not the 
interests of those existing individuals with which all our systems 
of thought and of political science have concerned themselves, 
but the interests of the future, which weight the meaning of the 
evolutionary process in history. We are, in other words, brought 
face to face with the fact that, in the scicnlific formula of the life 
of any existing type of social order destined to maintain its place 
in the future, the interests of these existing individuals with which 
we have been so preoccupied possess no meaning except so far 
as they arc included in, and are subordinate to, the interests of a 
developing system of social order, the overwhelming proportion 
of whose members arc still in the future. 

All this, if it means anything at all—and that is a 
question—means that 44 each for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost ” is a proverb framed under a funda¬ 
mental misconception of the qualities of human nature. 

But Mr. Kidd’s foundations are insecure. Natural Selection 
is not a law, but a fallacy arising from misconstrued obser¬ 
vation. The 44 Survival of the Fittest ” is in a sense a law, 
but not in the sense in which Darwin propounded it. For 
there is no natural deviation of the individual in an 
unfavourable direction. All deviations are in a favourable 
direction ; only in one individual the power of positive 
deviation is less strong than in another; there is no 
negative deviation. It is true that in plant observation 
this conclusion has only been reached very lately. But in 
the observation of societies and of the individuals who go 
to make up a society, the fact has been, or should have 
been, patent from the first. At any rate, if we are correct 
in our belief that the tendency of every individual is in a 
44 favourable” direction in relation to his environment, and 
not in the direction of differentiation from the mass, then 
we think that it follows also that the social system and its 
interests depend upon the individual and his interests, and 
not vice vetsd. And further, it is the interests of the 
individual, and so of the aggregate of individuals, all 
tending in the same general direction together, that are 
formative of, and not formed by, the trend of social evolu¬ 
tion. It is thus the individual interest of the present, and 
not the social interest of the future, moving upon the lines 
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of undetermined principles, that is the determining factor 
in the social systems of future generations. 

Mr. Kidd seeks to establish the proposition that: 

The people in the present who are already destined to inherit 
the future arc not they whose institutions revolve round any ideal 
schemes of the interests of existing members of society. They 
are simply the peoples who already bear on their shoulders the 
burden of the principles with which the interests of the future 
are identified. 

The interests of whom, in the future, may we ask ? Of 
individuals ? No, for the interests of the individual plainly 
are not, and never will be, of evolutionary importance 
according to the author. Of society as a whole ? Plainly ; 
but if the interests of society are not the interests of the 
individuals who constitute society, then society is at issue 
with its constituent parts and ceases to be a society. It is 
true that in society as at present constituted the interests 
of many individuals are in conflict with the interests of the 
social system of which they are part. But, on the other 
hand, the whole structure of all social systems is based 
upon the demand made by individual interest for security. 
It is possible to take an extreme case in which the whole 
of a nation may be moulded to fit the interests of a single 
individual. Here undoubtedly the individual is asserted, 
and yet the social system is not merely a thing of to-day, 
but can show a finer record of permanence than any other 
form of social system. No one is so strong and so secure 
as an autocrat, so long as he knows what he wants and 
“sees that he gets it.” No form of government is so 
unstable as a Republic, none so open to the depredations 
of self-seeking individuals. 

Mr. Kidd endeavours to foist on to the shoulders of the 
Christian religion the responsibility for the shifting of the 
centre of aim into the unborn future. In the process he 
makes some sweeping statements which will not bear 
investigation. He points out, with perfect truth, that in the 
Greek and Roman city-States the duties of citizenship 
revolved about the requirements of a present expediency, 
but traces the local patriotism of the small Greek States 
to the age of ancestor-worship, which he assumes to be 
the basis of formation upon which those States rest. As a 
matter of fact, ancestor-worship, understood to mean the 
worship of an ancestor in blood, and the claim of common 
origin in descent for the members of a State, is wholly 
untenable as a working basis for the formation of States. 
It presupposes the anterior existence of the family, and 
the recognition of family ties as the first connective influ¬ 
ence among men. In the view of many profound students 
of anthropology and comparative religion this was not the 
case ; and it is demonstrable that in Homeric Greece, zt any 
rate, ancestor-worship had no existence in the ruling class, 
however strongly it might survive among the pre-Aryan 
substratum of population. The tribe brought tribal religion 
into existence, not vice versd, Further, Mr. Kidd cites as 
an example of the short-sighted expedientism of the Greeks 
and Romans the practice which he apparently regards as 
having subsisted on a large scale down to Christian times 
of the exposure or murder of superfluous children. To 
take the theorising of Seneca on the subject as evidence of 
the existence of a sustained custom is absurd ; and a little 
sympathetic appreciation of the Greek dramatists ought to 
convince him that the exposure of children, though 
undoubtedly not an unfamiliar idea to the fifth-century 
Greek, was always associated in his mind with conse¬ 
quent complication and disaster. His picture of Greek 
religion also as forming an integral part of the civil 
administration of a State, though it may be on the 
whole substantially correct, is used for the purpose of 
making deductions which it cannot legitimately bear. 
His ultimate purpose, plainly, is to point out that 
it is upon the conception of religion as a part of State 
administration that the strength of ancient States rested, so 
long as that religion induced nothing moral but everything 
civil in the State ideal; or, in other w’ords, that in a State 
religion there can be no humanitarianism without weak¬ 
ness, and that therefore, for the good both of State and 
Church, each must work out its salvation independently of 


the other. We say “plainly,” but the word is too com¬ 
plimentary. Mr. Kidd says much, but we cannot discover 
that he has much to say. He descants at some length 
upon the temporal ascendancy gained by the Church in the 
Middle Ages and upon the consequent disturbances, both 
social and moral, which shook Europe during the Renais¬ 
sance. He quotes Lecky at length to show that the result 
of the ascendancy of the law of the Church over that of 
States was a complete paralysis of learning and progress, 
and that the whole trend of statecraft since the Renais¬ 
sance is in the direction of the dissociation of State and 
religion. In modern France “ l'hyf>olhese Dieu s'climinc.” 
True. But France is not, according to our author, destined 
to inherit the future. He asks : 

How is the future to be emancipated in the present ? How is 
the race to rise to a sense of direct, personal, and compelling 
responsibility to a principle transcending every power and 
purpose included in the limits of its political consciousness, and 
still be so occupied with its present as to set free therein the play 
of its highest powers ? How are we to witness the controlling 
principles of human consciousness projected out of the present, 
and yet see opened within the present a free couplet of forces such 
as has never been in the world before, out of which the greater 
future can alone be borii, and towards which the whole process 
of evolution in society must ultimately ascend ? 

How, indeed ? We read with some interest the account 
given by Mr. Kidd of the various attempts made in English 
history to “ secure alliance between the civil power of the 
State and a particular interpretation of religious doctrine.” 
And in the end we were not in the least startled to find the 
United States of America held up as the pattern of free 
association of politics and religion. And reading further 
on, wearily, faint, yet pursuing some grain of coherent 
theory in this vast unwinnowed heap of words, we arrived 
at a picture of some undefined equalisation, socialisation, 
centralisation—call it what you will—which was to 
“ project the controlling meaning of the evolutionary 
process beyond the bounds of political consciousness.” 

Mr. Kidd, presumably, has attempted to put his 
opinions—or rather his creed—before the world. The 
book he has written may be better worth the reading than 
wc have found it to be. But the chaos of ungovemed 
religious sentiment is far more anarchic than the chaos of 
conscious and deliberate evil, and we cannot think that the 
book can be of any service, even to those who read it as 
we have read it, patiently, strivingly, from cover to cover. 


FITZGERALD AND “POSH” 

Edward FitzGerald and “Posh” Herring Merchants, By 
James Blyth. (John Long, 4s. net.) 

All readers of Edward FitzGerald’s biography or of his 
letters will be familiar with the name of “ Posh,” the 
Suffolk fisherman who exercised for several years so great 
an influence over the mind of the translator of Omar. 
The salient facts with regard to the friendship of these 
two have been well and succinctly told by Mr. A. C. Benson 
in his “ Life of FitzGerald,” and Mr. Blyth’s volume is 
chiefly of value as supplying additional and corroborative 
evidence. 

“ Posh,” it appear^ is still alive—hale and hearty at 
the age of sixty-nine. For many years the even tenour of 
his existence has been undisturbed, save for an occasional 
tourist. Now he has suddenly leaped into fame once 
more, with the result that a hitherto unfinished chapter of 
literary history may at length be regarded as complete. 

In the light of Mr. Blyth’s book it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the attraction which Joseph Fletcher the fisherman 
possessed for FitzGerald. He appears to be a very fair 
example of his class, wayward and somewhat masterful in 
disposition, his chief defect being a too-pronounced fond¬ 
ness for the excellent ale of his county—a defect which 
FitzGerald himself had frequently reason to deplore. It would 
seem to have been, on the whole, a one-sided friendship, 
FitzGerald giving all and receiving but little in return. His 
judgment was narcotised by his extraordinary infatuation 
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for this rough and illiterate companion. He regarded 
him as no ordinary man. “ This is altogether the greatest 
man I have known,” he writes to Lawrence; and on 
another occasion he is described as sharing 14 a certain 
grandeur of soul and body ” with Thackeray and Tennyson. 
FitzGerald, indeed, is never so happy as when in the 
presence of his idol, playing all-fours with him in his 
fisherman’s hut, or roughing it on the high seas in 
their herring-lugger. Even in London his thoughts are 
with 44 Posh,” and 44 What would 4 Posh * think of me 
now ? ” he asks himself. 44 Posh w was not to be criticised. 
His faults were excused, explained away, regarded almost 
as virtues. They were the inevitable defects of a great 
nature. 

To any dispassionate observer it would have been only 
too evident from the outset that this state of things could 
not go on indefinitely. FitzGerald did indeed at length 
awake to the painful realisation of the fact that his hero 
was just an ordinary man, and, though his affection for 
44 Posh ” never wavered, the process of disillusionment was 
not unattended with a certain bitterness. 

Mr. Blyth has brought to light many new facts with 
regard to the famous partnership of FitzGerald and 44 Posh ” 
in the herring-boat Meutn and Tuum —the Mum Turn , as 
it came to be called. It must be observed that 44 Posh” does 
not come out of the ordeal with flying colours. He was 
treated with the utmost kindness and consideration by 
FitzGerald, but his frequent lapses into drunkenness, 
combined with a disquieting lack of method where money 
was concerned, rendered the ultimate termination of the 
partnership inevitable. Certainly FitzGerald showed great 
forbearance in the matter, and his subsequent generosity to 
44 Posh ” affords ample evidence that he was very far indeed 
from being the miser some people have supposed. 

These pages afford an interesting commentary on 
FitzGerald’s personal life and habits. He was, it would 
seem, singularly disdainful of appearances. He would put 
out to sea in a silk hat and with a lady’s boa round his 
neck. He made it an invariable rule never to enter the 
houses of his social equals, though he was a well-known 
figure in the cottages of the fisher-folk, and whenever he 
found it necessary to visit his doctor the consultation took 
place on the doorstep. The following anecdote suggests 
that his faith in the medical profession was of the 
slightest : 

When Dr. Worthington called on him at 1 2 Marine Terrace 
the doctor saw all his medicine bottles unopened in a row. “ You 
know this isn’t fair to me," said the justly irritated doctor. 11 1 do 
what I can for you and you won’t take my medicines.” “ My 
dear doctor,” said FitzGerald, “ it docs me good to see you.” 

Mr. Blyth has been fortunate in discovering several 
letters from FitzGerald to 44 Posh ” which have never before 
been published. They represent, however, but a very small 
proportion of his correspondence with the fisherman. 
44 Posh” himself admits that he has destroyed 44 sackfuls ” of 
them. His deep-rooted affection for the man whom he had 
taken to his heart is apparent in every line he wrote to him. 
Even when he finds it necessary to assume the appearance 
of severity the note is always one of genuine sorrow. It is 
impossible to read unmoved such lines as these : 

Do not let a poor, old, solitary, and sad man (as I really am, in 
spite of my Jokes), do not, I say, let me waste my Anxiety in vain. 
I thought I had done with new Likings : and I had a more easy Life 
perhaps on that account: now I shall often think of you with 
uneasiness, for the very reason that I had so much Liking and 
Interest for you. 

We are grateful to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascinating 
record. So little is known of the inner life of FitzGerald 
that any additional information is doubly welcome, and 
Mr. Blyth has succeeded in amassing a quantity of material 
that will be indispensable to any future biographer. 


RECENT VERSE 

Judas . By Harold Monro. (Samurai Press, 2s. net.) 

The Samurai Press, which exists to discover and organise 
the aristocracy of wits and achievement, would naturally 
expose its authors to something of severer criticism if it 
did not also delight the reader by delightful printing, and 
thus allay his suspicions. 44 Judas/’ taken upon its merits, 
has some distinction. It is a frank attempt to look at the 
story not with a posteriori loathing, which is the historic 
Christian attitude, not with the reaction of Myers and 
Buchanan, but with a deliberate attempt to see things from 
what was probably the traitor’s actual outlook. This is 
done in an interesting but unequal way, with some poetic 
insight and some second-rate melodrama. For instance, 
it is restrained and fine that Judas describes Mary of 
Bethany as one who : 

Fawned upon him with her hands and hair— 

A wanton, thriftless woman. Only I 
Could understand the spirit of the deed. 

While those about him whispered (ignorant!) 

And smiled as praising her devotion, I 

Cried out ** For shame ! This perfume being sold 

Had fetched three hundred pennies for the poor.” 

The fever of self-deceiving avarice and disappointed 
worldly hope is painted carefully, and this makes it more 
deplorable that Judas should be introduced counting his 
silver, with a drizzle of hot blood, stage thunder, and an 
obligato of shrieks and laughter. As he found only nine- 
and-twenty, he suspected most unjustly that Mr. Monro 
had pocketed the odd piece, and louped upon him, with 
frigid fingers and long nails ; but he does not seem to have 
done much execution upon the poet, who modestly 
refrains from describing any defences he may have made. 
In a later scrap the traitor’s attack was equally ineffective, 
although the assault was brisker : 

Oh ! suddenly he came, 

And, panting in an agony of speed, 

Caught at my raiment, tearing with his nails, 

And biting with his teeth upon my hand. 

Mr. Monro does not picture Judas as a scientific fighting 
man, that is certain. It is more likely that Iscariot’s onset 
would have been more conclusive. 

The Knocking at the Door. By Alice Maddock. (Elkin 
Matthews, is. net.) 

One should always try to be kind to amateur art, for was 
not the Magnificat itself the work of an amateur ? If this 
author would accept a hint, and keep away from double- 
barrelled terms and words like 44 vibrant,” 44 choiring,” she 
would do better. Some of her lines are pretty : 

Confessional’s dim lighted candles made 
Faint stars. 

Or this: 

Rich bloom the fields of lavender, 

Warm purpled by the sun. 

Or this : 

Her eyes the glass, the water shone, 

While every curve was fair, 

A picture fresh to look upon 
Sweet set in April air. 

But on the whole a file, and even a hatchet, would be 
useful tools in Miss Maddock’s workshop. 

Songs of a Sourdough . By Robert W. Service. Seventh 
Edition. (Fisher Unwin, 2s.) 

These songs are blended of Mr. Kipling and Bret Harte. 
They are often sad, and even horrible, but they are the 
work of a poet, and a poet who has not been enervated by 
a life-diet of drawing-rooms and wall-fruit and fine linen, 
but has walked in the winds of Canada : 
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Well the cherry bends with blossom, and the vivid grass is 
springing, 

And the star-like lily nestles in the green ; 

And the frogs their joys are singing, and my heart in tune is 
ringing, 

And it doesn’t matter what I might have been. 

While above the scented pine-gloom, piling heights of golden 
glory, 

The sun-god paints his canvas in the West ; 

I can couch me deep in clover, I can listen to the story 
Of the lazy, lapping water—it is best. 

That gives us the charm of the great Dominion, and for its 
horrors let the reader read the 44 Parson’s Son.” 

Moods ami Melodies . By Mary E. Fullerton’. (Mel¬ 

bourne : Thomas Lothian, is.) 

Sonnets are kittle cattle to deal with, and ought to have 
an interest sustained to the close. The packing in most 
of these sonnets gets very loose in the last lines ; but there 
is a better one now and then—for instance in that called 
44 Forgiven,” which ends : 

Say not you wronged me, love ; I have no cars, 

Only my lips to take those tears, those tears. 

There is a pretty poem on the nautilus shell: 

Tell of the creature that shaped you its home, 

Made you with mystic skill, carved you from foam. 

Also this writer has, and conveys, a distinct impression of 
the grateful, mystic, delicious Australian night which 
44 cools the hot lips of the flower.” 

Fragments . By M. H. J. B. and L. C. B. (Theosophical 
Publishing Society, is. 6d.) 

A gentle quietism breathes in these small-typed pages, 
which now and then boggles into an unknit pantheism, 
and usually expresses a dispirited and w r eary habit of mind. 
This last slightly communicates itself to the reader. Still, 
some things are well said, if many miss the mark : 

And O ! Thou mighty, all-pervading Spirit, 

Let this Thy glory and our gladness be— 

To sec each smallest, poorest thing that liveth 
Not only Thine, but actually as Thee. 


NORSE HEROISM 

The N\)rih-West Passage . By Roald Amundsen. Two 
Yols. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 

This is a book to make one cool in the hot weather with 
thoughts of Polar seas and minus temperatures, and chilly 
with awe, too, at the seven brave Norwegians who put out 
from Horten in a herring-boat in 1903, spent three winters 
near the magnetic North Pole, found the North-West 
Passage out (although the longest way about), and, what is 
even more to the purpose, have written two delicious 
volumes with a simple unvarnished boyish charm about 
them that delights the reader and benefits him more than 
the magnetic and charting observations are likely to delight 
and benefit the prisoners of observatories or the flinchers of 
Dundee. Captain Amundsen did not try to outdo Nansen. 
He wanted to fix the present Magnetic Pole, which leaps 
giddily about, and that is only halfway from us to the North 
Pole. He trod in the steps not of Franklin, but of Sir 
Richard Collinson, whose observations and those of Sir 
Leopold M’Clintock helped this wonderful little Gjoa, for 
so the herring-boat was named, to get through with glory 
and land six of her seven men safe at home. There is 
something remote and unearthly about Arctic exploration. 
There is no money or pudding in it. It is pure fun and 
pure science, and that is why it appeals to the sons of the 
Muses and results in real literature, without meretricious 
flourish. Captain Amundsen has walked out of old Valhalla 
into the twentieth century. He puts on no frills and waits 
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for no cheers. He tells his tale modestly, with cheerful 
sincerity, making little comment, and recording his hopes 
and fears with such objective coolness as a man might use 
to chronicle a list of cab-fares or cricket averages : 

There was a slight irregular motion in the ship. I would not 
have sold this slight motion for any amount of money. It was a 
swell under the boat, a swell—-a message from the open sea. The 
water to the south was open, the impenetrable wall of ice was 
not there. 

The Gjoa took no superlatives with her and brought none 
home. That keeps her merchandise as fresh as frozen 
salmon : 

Our quarters were very damp, and every night during the 
winter we had to chop large icebergs out of our bunks. 

That is as near as the author gets to the fervid style, but 
mostly he writes in this vein : 44 Our fingers turned white 
in an instant, and we had to get life back into them sharp.” 

44 1 managed to get back to the camp with nothing more 
than a slight frost-bite on my cheek ; the others returned 
with two seals.” 44 We emptied the pepper-caster and 
used it as a watch-case.” 41 It was a matter of congratula¬ 
tion to us that the Gjoa could offer the Americans ” over a 
ton of flour 14 after two and a half years’ sojourn in the 
ice.” 44 We never had a misunderstanding or dispute of 
any kind.” 44 Though we were only seven, we were not 
easily discouraged.” The man who writes thus would 
always chronicle his frank observations in a way that would 
command a public wherever he was placed, and how much 
more so when he is making them among those unusual 
scenes, cheek by jowl with the extraordinary Eskimo of 
7odeg. N. These people, who look Mongolian and are 
as merry as Japs, are one or two geological epochs out of 
date. They have no gods, or none to speak about, but 
aim at the stars or moon after death. They take life cheer¬ 
fully, and when tired of it strangle themselves. They have 
thirteen months to the year, three seasons, three divisions 
to the day. They are fairly honest, live on raw fish and 
raw flesh, are teetotallers from necessity, and seem to have 
two codes of morality. For ten months they are domestic, 
decorous, quiet people in their ice-domed huts, living 
lousy, oily, eventless lives in reindeer swathings, lighted by 
train-oil and moss candles, sucking blubber and eating frozen 
meats. They keep the conventions as sacredly as if they 
had all Peckham holding a Watch Committee over them. 
Then comes the spring, without rose in hand, and tears off 
a good many of their skin w r raps, and they rush into the 
ways of the smart set and the poultry-yard (without so 
much as an advertising priest to preach against them); and 
after these merely seasonable activities, they settle down 
again to sobriety and peace, letting bygones be, with 
harmony restored. Of course their conventions are not 
ours. If a gentleman has the misfortune to covet his 
neighbour’s squaw, he elopes with the whole family, 
including the husband. The ladies make use of their 
tongues not only for scandal and husband-baiting, as 
is usual elsewhere, but to wash their babies, to cleanse the 
dinner joints from mud and dogs’-hairs, and to clean any 
vessels that may require it. The gentlemen who came to 
cocoa at the Gj6a licked the platter clean and wiped it on 
their shirts. These Eskimo are hardy, but are subject to 
influenza. Their mothers take them from the dorsal 
pockets where they are carried as small babes, and expose 
them naked to the air, which is 58deg. below zero, Fahr. 
When they grow up they do not seem to mind in the least 
whether it snows, or is densely foggy, or merely so cold as 
to freeze petroleum into milk. They go fishing as cheer¬ 
fully as if the May-fly were on the stream, and they wring 
a comfortable living out of the grey-grained ice of the sea, 
finding the very spots where Franklin starved to be an 
44 Arctic Eden,” as the author calls it. If any man can 
read this book and not gain a delightful seafaring friend 
he must be so cynical and liverish that he had better go 
and winter in an igloo near Jenny Lind Island, and he will 
know the real value of soap, rum, onions, and roses, and 
how good it is to live in a world which still breeds sweet- 
blooded gentlemen of courage and modesty. 
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THE GENIUS OF OSCAR WILDE 

The publication in twelve volumes by Messrs. Methuen of 
the complete works of Oscar Wilde marks, in a striking way, 
the complete literary rehabilitation which this author has 
achieved. When one considers that at the time of Oscar 
Wilde's downfall the whole of his copyrights could have 
been purchased for about £100, one cannot help entertain¬ 
ing grave suspicions as to the value of criticism in England. 
It must be remembered that the contempt with which Mr. 
Wilde’s work was greeted by the general mass of con¬ 
temporary criticism was not confined to the period after 
his condemnation. A reference to the files of the news¬ 
papers containing the criticisms of his plays as they came 
out would reveal the fact that almost without any exception 
they were received with mockery, ridicule, and rudeness. 

It is intensely amusing to read the comments in the daily 
papers at the present juncture on the same subject. Oscar 
Wilde is referred to, as a matter of course, as a great genius 
and a great wit, and takes his place, in the eyes of those who 
write these articles, if not w r ith Shakespeare, at any rate 
with the other highest exponents of English dramatic art. 
This, of course, is as it should be, but we wonder what the 
gentlemen who write these glow ing accounts of Mr. Wilde’s 
genius were doing at the time when these works of genius 
were being poured out, and why it should have been neces¬ 
sary for him in order to obtain recognition to undergo the 
processes of disgrace and death. With the exception of 
the 14 Ballad of Reading Gaol ” and 44 De Profundis ” every 
work of Oscar Wilde’s was written before his downfall. If 
these works are brilliant works of genius now, they were so 
before, and the failure of contemporary criticism to appreciate 
this fact is a lasting slur upon the intelligence of the country. 

If any one wishes to see a fair sample of the sort of 
criticism that used to be meted out to Oscar Wilde, let 
him turn to the dramatic criticism in Truth which appeared 
on the production of Lady Windermere's Fan. The article 
was, we believe, written by the late unlamented Clement 
Scott, and at this time of day, of course, Clement Scott’s 
dramatic criticism is not taken seriously; but at the time 
it was taken quite seriously, and it is astounding to think 
that such a criticism should have passed absolutely 
unresented by anybody of importance, with the obvious 
exception of Oscar Wilde himself. Nowadays if a critic 
were to write such an article about a playwright of any¬ 
thing approaching the status of Oscar Wilde he would be 
refused admission to every theatre in London. 

This state of affairs must give pause to those good people 
who have decided that the late W. E. Henley was a 
44 great editor ” and a 44 great critic.” If Henley had been 
anything approaching either of these two things he would 
have seen and appreciated the value of Oscar Wilde ; and 
if we refer to any of the much-lauded and much-regretted 
reviews or journals which were conducted by Henley, we 
find that so far from appreciating Oscar Wilde it was he 
who led the attack against him, an attack w ? hich was con¬ 
ducted with the utmost malevolence and violence, and 
which was, moreover, distinguished by a brainlessness 
w f hich is almost incredible in a man who, like Henley (over¬ 
rated as he is), was not without great talents of his own. 
That Henley was a great poet or a great writer of prose we 
have never believed, and the recent publication of his 
collected works by Messrs. Nutt does not give us any 
reason to alter our opinion. 

The subject of the first great attack made by Henley on 
Oscar Wilde was 44 The Picture of Dorian Gray.” Henley 
affected to think this was an immoral work, and denounced 
it as such. Now, anybody who having read 44 Dorian 
Gray” can honestly maintain that it is not one of the 
greatest moral books ever written, is an ass. It is, briefly, 
the story of a man who destroys his ow f n conscience. The 
visible symbol of that conscience takes the form of a 
picture, the presentment of perfect youth and perfect 
beauty, which bears on its changing surface the burden of 
the sins of its prototype. It is one of the greatest and most 
terrible moral lessens that an unworthy w r orld has had 
the privilege of receiving at the hands of a great writer. 


It is characteristic of what we may call the 44 Henleyean 
School ” of criticism to confuse the life of a man with his 
art. It would be idle to deny that Oscar Wilde was an 
immoral man (as idle as it would be to contend that Henley 
was a moral one); but it is a remarkable thing that while 
Oscar Wilde’s life was immoral his art was always moral. 
At the time when the attack by Henley was made there 
was a confused idea going about London that Oscar V\ ilde 
was a wicked man, and this was auite enough for Henley 
and the group of second-rate intelligences which clustered 
round him to jump to the conclusion that anything he 
wrote must also necessarily be wicked. 

The crowning meanness of which Henley was guilty 
with regard to Oscar Wilde was his signed review of the 
44 Ballad of Reading Gaol.” Henley was always an envious 
mar. ; his attack on the memory of Stevenson is sufficient 
to show that; but he certainly surpassed himself when he 
wrote that disgraceful article. Surely a man possessing the 
smallest nobility of soul would have refrained at that junc¬ 
ture from attacking an old enemy—if, indeed, Wilde could 
properly be called an enemy of Henley’s. Henley chose to 
make an unprovoked attack upon Wilde, from whom, as 
a matter of fact, he had received many benefits and kind¬ 
nesses, but Wilde never retaliated in an ungenerous way, 
although his enormous intellectual superiority would have 
rendered it an easy task for him to pulverise Henley. It 
was always Wilde’s way to take adverse criticism con¬ 
temptuously, and, to the last, he never spoke of Henley 
with anything but good humour, albeit with some deserved 
disdain. The slow revenge of time has in this particular 
case bestirred itself to some purpose, and if we cannot say 
with justice 44 Who now reads Henley? ” we can at any 
rate state very positively that for every reader that he has, 
Oscar Wilde has twenty. The reason is not far to seek. 
Wilde, patting aside his moral delinquencies, which 
have as much and as little to do with his works 
as the colour of his hair, was a great artist, a man 
who passionately loved his art. He was so great an artist 
that, in spite of himself, he was always on the side of the 
angels. We believe that the greatest art is always on the 
side of the angels, to doubt it would be to doubt the 
existence of God, and all the Henlcys and all the Bernard 
Shaws that the world could produce would not make us 
change our opinion. It was all very well for Wilde to 
play with life, as he did exquisitely, and to preach the 
philosophy of pleasure, and plucking the passing hour ; 
but the moment he sat down to write he became different. 
He saw things as they really were ; he knew the falsity and 
the deadliness of his own creed ; he knew that 44 the end of 
these things is Death;” and he wrote in his own inimitable 
way the words of Wisdom and Life. Like all great men, 
he had his disciples, and a great many of them (more than 
a lair share) turned out to be Iscariots ; but it is his glory 
that he founded no school, no silly gang of catch¬ 
word repeaters; he created no 14 journalistic tradition,” 
and lie was not referred to by ridiculous bumpkins occupy¬ 
ing subordinate positions in the offices of third-rate 
Jewish publishing-houses as “dear old Wilde.” I hose 
who knew and loved him as a man and as a writer were 
men who had their own individualities and were neither 
his shadows nor his imitators. If they achieved any 
greatness they did it because they had greatness in them, 
and not because they aped 44 the master.” Henley has his 
school of 44 Henley’s young men,” of whom we do not 
hear much nowadays. Wilde has his school of young 
men in those who copy what was least admirable in him, 
but from a literary point ot view he has no school. He 
stands alone, a phenomenon in literature. From the purely 
literary point of view he was unquestionably the greatest 
figure of the nineteenth century. We unhesitatingly say 
that his influence on the literature of Europe has been 
greater than that of any man since Byron died, and, unlike 
Byron’s, it has been all for good. The evil that he did, 
inasmuch as he did a tithe of the things imputed to him, 
was interred with his bones, the good (how much the 
greater part of this great man!) lives after him and will live 
for ever. A. D. 
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THE DARK AGES 

Once upon a time, it seems, the world was in a very bac! 
way. According to Mr. H. Jeffs, the author of 11 The Good 
New Times ” (Clarke, 2s. 6d.), there was no drainage in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, nor for long afterwards ; 
44 there was no pure water-supply, no care taken of the 
food of the people .... no sanitary conveniences 
of any kind.” Moreover, the whole fabric of society was 
bad and corrupt: 

Each lord was a tyrant in his own domain, whose will was law. 
The people were serfs of the soil ; neither their bodies nor their 

souls were their own.The labouring classes of the 

Middle Ages were as ignorant as the cattle which they tended. It 
is true that the nobility were little less ignorant as far as reading 
and writing and book-knowledge were concerned. The thought 
of educating the working classes, however, would have astonished 

the nobility beyond all measure.To educate the 

labourers would have been to teach them that they had minds of 
their own and souls of their own, and that would have suited the 
book neither of the owners of the land nor the priests, who were 
the paid upholders of things as they were, and who were so 
sunk in superstition—they regarded superstition indeed as 
identical with religion—that they dreaded .... any illu¬ 
mination of the minds of the people as a whole lest that illumina¬ 
tion should lead them to doubt the superstitions which gave the 
priests the control over them. 

And so forth at some length ; and the conclusion is, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Jeffs, that we owe all the blessings we enjoy to¬ 
day, including sanitation, education, and pure food—I 
forget, by the way, how many children are slaughtered 
yearly by putrid and tuberculous milk—to the Open Bible ; 
or, in other words, to our old friend the Glorious Refor¬ 
mation. 

It is wonderful doctrine ! As it happened, soon after I 
had read 14 The Good New Times ” I glanced at a review 
of a book on jewellery, with an illustration of the famous 
Tara Brooch : 

The ring and expanded head of the pin are ornamented with 
examples of nearly every technical process, being enriched with 
enamel-work, niello, and inlaid stones. The metal is hammered, 
chased, engraved, and filigreed with extreme delicacy. 

There are, of course, many examples of this w r ondcrful 
Celtic work—in stone, in illumination, in metal; and at some 
of these works the modern experts can only express amaze¬ 
ment, wondering with what eyes, with what hands of 
exquisite and delicate cunning such masterpieces were 
created. The microscope only proclaims more clearly the 
absolute and impeccable perfection of the work. These 
things were done, in all probability, by degraded and 
superstitious monks, sometimes for their convents, some¬ 
times for a brutal and ignorant nobility ; but it must be 
remembered that it was the common labouring men, who 
were as ignorant as the cattle they tended, who built the 
churches and cathedrals ; and the great Romances were 
in many cases written by lay-people, who had no pure 
water-supply. From the unfortunate labouring classes also 
proceeded the wealth of folk-lore, of song, and story, and 
proverb ; to them, too, belongs the glory of Agincourt, 
Crecy, and Poitiers. They were very badly fed, says Mr. 
effs, and one wonders if he has ever seen the menu of a 
apanese soldier. Rather they lived hardly, somewhat in 
the style of a German peasant of to-day perhaps. They no 
doubt ate a good deal of the coarse bread, which is a main 
preserver of health in the writings of the doctors, and a 
chief part of the horrible doom of Protection in the speeches 
of the politicians. 

Mr. Squeers spoke to Bolder slowly, 44 for he was con¬ 
sidering, as the saying goes, where to havj him.” One 
has to approach Mr. Jens in a somewhat meditative and 
cautious manner, not because it is difficult to know where 
to have him, but because he offers so many vulnerable 
points. The matter is too large to be dealt with in the 
course of a review ; it must suffice to say that a person 
who believes that the great Opus of the Middle Ages—its 
poetry, its romance, its architecture, its craftsmanship, its 
devotion, its social structure—was the work of ignorant 
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and brutal lords, superstitious clerics, and brutish commons 
is ... . not very wise. 

And the worst of it is that Mr. Jeffs is not altogether • 
consistent. In his opening essay he warns us not to look 
at the past through the glasses of poets and painters ; and 
yet in another address he says, very truly, that it is the 
object of Religion to make every man a poet. Surely not 
that every man may become an expert and discursive liar ? 
And then, after abusing the Middle Ages in [the fashion 
that we have seen, he has an elaborate eulogy of the 
mediaeval ideal and practice of chivalry. And when he 
has told his working-man friends how infinitely happier 
they are now than they ever have been he goes on to say : 

Somehow none of these [modern] labour-saving contrivances 
seem [“ seems” were more in accordance with the genius of our 
language] to save the labourer. They rather keep him more and more 
upon the rush. One is inclined to wish sometimes that wc could 
return to the calmer and more leisurely ways of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Man is becoming the slave of his own 

machines.Can anything more brain-bedulling and 

heart-sickening be conceived than .... such soulless labour ? 

Let Bolder—otherwise Mr. Jeffs—step back unharmed 
to his place. He is clearly an intelligent and amiable man 
after all—if he would only get rid of a set of obsolete, 
absurd, and ignorant superstitions, which are infinitely more 
ridiculous and more nocent than any tale of dragons 
and laidly worms that ever amused a mediaeval fireside. 
Indeed, there were once dragons and laidly worms upon 
the earth, but there never was a time when 14 the Open 
Bible ” was anything but a pest and a danger ; there never 
was a time when the whole social structure was as corrupt 
and abominable as it is now'; there never w'as a time when 
the working-man’s condition was so thoroughly deplorable. 

But these 44 Brotherhood ” addresses furnish incidentally 
an interesting text. Mr. Jeffs considers, in his supersti¬ 
tious moments, that poets, painters, and romancers are, in 
plain language, liars ; they are people, he thinks, who see 
life falsely and make a false report of it to the bewilder¬ 
ment and confusion of the more sober lieges. This opinion 
is interesting because, I suppose, it is a very general one ; 
it is, in other words, the common opinion to which a man 
who should have known better has given currency. It is, 
of course, as false and wicked and foolish a lie as are 
most of the opinions and beliefs of 44 practical men.” Great 
wit is not in the least allied to madness ; it is at the oppo¬ 
site pole to madness, which, with few’ exceptions, is due to 
intense stupidity and to lack of the imaginative faculty. 
To these causes should be added Protestantism, which, 
after all, is probably only a 44 shorthand ” name for stupidity 
exercising its lack of intelligence on religion. Nevertheless 
the 44 practical ” man has long opined that artistic genius 
of any kind is a form of lunacy, and that poets and painters 
spend their time in looking into a kaleidoscope and in telling 
us what they have seen. This nonsense, this most poisonous 
lie, being, as I have observed, both widely spread and 
obstinate, it is perhaps worth while to give it the fullest 
and most emphatic contradiction ; to assert once more that, 
so far from poets and painters seeing amiss, it is they, and 
they alone, who really see at all. The artist, the man of 
genius, is of necessity the man of clear and piercing and 
transcendent vision—the man whose eyes are purged from 
the mists and fogs and cataracts that afflict the most of us, 
that make us see an elephant where there is but a 
mouse, which make us chatter about 44 hallucination ” and 
44 indigestion ” when, by the mercy of heaven, w’e are 
now and again permitted to behold the apparition of the 
angel. The 44 plain man,” the 44 practical man,” the 44 man 
in the street ”—this monster of many names is, indeed, 
the inhabitant of a world of monstrous delusions and of a 
distracted phantasmagoria. To him Syon seems an 
insanitary village, and the seers, the saints, the poets, and 
the painters are but madmen in various disguises. It is 
not difficult to guess the reason ; the plain man is aware 
that men of genius often die in poverty, and to him poverty 
is the last and bitterest Gehenna, the sin that shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world nor in the world that is to 
come. Tell him that there are certain people w f ho despise 
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money and money-making, and he wonders whether such 
persons are lunatics or criminals, and, being charitable 
according to his lights, is good enough for the most part 
to give genius the benefit of the doubt—to vote for Broad¬ 
moor rather than for the gallows. A friend of mine once 
said very wisely that one great difference between the 
Middle Ages and the present time was this—that, though 
there were money-grubbers in those days as now, yet even 
the money-grubbers of old were aware that it was the 
saint, the solitary, the ascetic who were in reality the true 
“ men of affairs/’ the men who had got hold of a business 
eternally profitable, and pursued that business without rest, 
without weariness, without distraction. And in a lesser 
degree the men of genius are the real 14 men of 
affairs,” the men who are truly practical, since they 
have received the vision of things which are real and 
eternal and beautiful, which are worth seeking with 
heart and soul and mind and strength. That the 
other opinion is ever muttered outside the walls of 
a madhouse is an astonishing portent. That there are 
actually human beings who believe that the existence of 
powerful machinery capable of printing a magazine of 
rubbish, impertinence, triviality, and malignity at a terrific 
speed is a matter of the smallest importance to any creature 
that God has made : this is in truth a tale wilder than 
anything in the “Arabian Nights” or in the mediaeval 
Mirabilaries. Unfortunately, however, it is a tale only 
too true; and those who prophesy against these crazy and 
fantastic delusions are likely, it seems, to meet with no 
better reception than did Cassandra, whose warnings (the 
popular journalist is respectfully reminded) all came true. 
There is, indeed, an evil savour of blood and woe, and 
madness and ruin, about the house ; and unless the lords 
of it and they that serve in it repent speedily and repent 
deeply, its doom is certain. The rule of madmen i3 sure 
to be disastrous ; the rule of cunning and dishonest 
madmen will most certainly lead to a peripeteia at once 
final and awful beyond all expression. 

Arthur Machen. 


TIIE POETRY OF COVENTRY 

PATMORE 

In a previous article upon the Ideas of Coventry Patmore 
reference was made to the fact—stated by Mr. Gosse—that 
the poet was not acquainted till late in life with the verse 
of that earlier mystical singer Richard Crashaw. But for 
Mr. Gosse’s statement, it would have seemed that there was 
a definite spiritual collaboration of the two poets sundered 
by indifferent centuries, and that Crashaw was indeed 
guiding the hand of a late lover of his work. A reader of 
the Odes in the M Unknown Eros,” unfamiliar with 
Crashaw, might deem that in such verses as the following 
an unknown masterpiece of Patmore’s had been discovered. 
They arc from Crashaw’s Ode prefixed to a Prayer-book : 

Dear soul, be strong ; 

Mercy will come ere long, 

And bring his bosom fraught with blessings, 

Flowers of never-fading graces, 

To make immortal dressings 
For worthy souls, whose wise embraces 
Store up themselves for Him, Who is alone 
The Spouse of virgins, and the Virgin’s Son. 

But if the noble Bridegroom, when He come, 

Shall find the loitering heart from home ; 

Leaving her chaste abode 
To gad abroad 

Among the gay mates of the god of flies .... 
Doubtless some other heart 
Will get the start 

Meanwhile and stepping in before, 

Will take possession of the sacred store 
Of hidden sweets and holy joys .... 

And many a mystic thing 
Which the divine embraces 

Of the dear Spouse of spirits with them will bring; 

For which it is no shame 
That dull mortality must not know a name ! 
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The similarity of idea and inspiration is not more notable 
than the similarity of form and rhythm. I do not know a 
more striking instance of the perfect echo, albeit uncon¬ 
scious, of ideas and music floating across the great gulf of 
years. Like Patmore, Crashaw was at first an Anglican ; 
like Patmore, he was essentially a mystic ; like Patmore, 
he strove to express the inexpressible, seeming, at times, 
about to become divinely inarticulate; like Patmore, he 
sang an individual song, holding aloof from current 
influences, solitary, unperturbed, ecstatic. 

In the case of Patmore, however, it is to be admitted 
that he was not always uninfluenced by other poets. The 
intense individuality which distinguishes the Odes was by 
no means so conspicuous in the amatory “ Angel in the 
House ” and “Victories of Love.” You are often aware of 
an obviously Tennysonian melody, a sweetness of versifica¬ 
tion not less perfect than Tennyson’s, and hardly distinct 
from his. There is something almost astonishing in the 
flawless loveliness of the preludes ; they are an exquisite 
efflorescence of pure poetry. There is something quite 
astonishing in the technical mastery displayed by a new 
poet such as Patmore was when the first instalment of his 
“ Domestic Epic ” was put forth. By all the probabilities 
of the subject, the poem ought to be very dull indeed—yet 
it isn’t. The most prosaic details are swept serenely into 
the scheme—and you are surprised to find they do not sink 
it. Partly the triumph is due to the technical accomplish¬ 
ment displayed, partly to the warm and delicate vitality of 
the passion of love as Patmore conceived it. Those prosaic 
details and superfluous trifles which exposed their author 
to such hearty laughter and the delicious parody of aeon- 
temporary are the fruit ot no infelicitous failure of appre¬ 
hension ; they are rather the result of an attempt faith¬ 
fully to utter the ecstasy of love tempered by the pettiness 
of common circumstance, but neither defeated in scope 
nor abated in ardency. One can never forget the acute 
parody 41 The Person in the House,” by Mr. Swinburne 
in the “ Heptalogia ”—that choice armoury of keen 
laughter ; yet clearly, its original is left untouched. For a 
really damaging parody you have to turn to 44 The Higher 
Pantheism in a Nutshell,” which is an impeachment of the 
vague idea, as well as a criticism of the purely poetic 
quality, of Tennyson’s ineffective piece of verse. The 
parody of 44 The Angel in the House ” is no more an impeach¬ 
ment of Patmore’s metaphysic of love than of the fault¬ 
less form and bright perfection of the verse. Of the virtue 
of that style, one brief famous passage is sufficient witness : 

Whene’er I come where ladies are, 

How sad soever I was before, 

Though like a ship frost-bound and far, 

Withheld in ice from the ocean s roar, 

Third-winter’d in that dreadful dock, 

With stiffen’d cordage, sails decay’d, 

And crew that care for calm and shock 
Alike, too dull to be dismayed, 

Yet, if I come where ladies are, 

H ow sad soever I was before, 

Then is my sadness banish’d far, 

And I am like that ship no more; 

Or like that ship if the ice-field splits, 

Burst by the sudden polar Spring, 

And all thank God with their warming wits, 

And kiss each other and dance and sing, 

And hoist fresh sails, that make the breeze 
Blow them along the liquid sea, 

Out of the North, where life did freeze, 

Into the haven where they would be. 

Yet it is hard not to add this gleaming quatrain : 

One of those lovely things she was 
In whose least action there can be 
Nothing so transient, but it has 
An air of immortality. 

The 44 Victories of Love ” takes up the same great 
marriage-song with a yet more frequent prosaic detail; 
but against these descents is to be set a keen poignancy 
which found hardly a voice in the earlier work, and was 
to form the dominrnt note of the later. It is full of glitter- 
ing, epigrammatic lines, which have lost nothing of beauty 
by condensation : 
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Day was her doing, and the lark 

Had reason for his song ; the dark 

In anagram innumerous spelt 

Her name with stars that throbb’d and felt ; 

'Twas the sad summit of delight 
To wake and weep for her at night. 

Both the 41 Angel in the House” and the 41 Victories of 
Love” enjoyed a popularity in their day which must needs 
amaze us if we conceive it to be simply a tribute to pure 
poetry. But 1 fear such a conception, though agreeable, 
would be erroneous. Noble poetry’ has never been popular 
for itself, and the early vogue rtf these was doubtless largely 
owing to the fact that they embodied a story which every¬ 
body liked, at the same time as they signalled an idea for 
which, perhaps nobody cared. Theirs was the day of 
“ Maud,” 44 Aurora Leigh,” the novels of Trollope, Thacke¬ 
ray, Ovules Reade, and Lytton. They had the advantage 
of a sentimental tide, and now that tide has long since 
ebbed they have lost a popularity which had but small 
respect to their merit as poetry. 

Vet, perhaps, there is another reason. Successful as the 
author was in his avoidance of mere mechanic facility in 
using a very simple and facile measure, he did nt>t wholly 
escape the penalty that seems to fall on every long poem 
which has not the varied harmony of blank verse. There 
is, undeniably, a monotony of lyrical sweetness in the 
uniform metre which Patmore adopted. Here and there 
he has cunningly relieved it by an apt quickening of the 
lines, as in the passage already quoted : 44 Whene’er I 
come where ladies are ; ” and this device of consonant 
impetuosity (of which Coleridge, I may remark, knew so 
well the secret) is so admirably used that it is to be 
regretted it was used so sparingly. Perhaps blank verse is 
the only right medium for a long poem, since even the 
leaping, resonant couplets of h Tristram of Lyonense” do 
not always avoid the penalty of monotony; yet, on the 
other hand, one must admit that Wordsworth’s verse in the 
44 Excursion ” is commonly dull enough to tempt us into 
longing for the relief of rhyme. The only conclusion would 
seem to be that every long poem is bound to be dull if read 
with injudicious assiduity ; and that Patmore was probably 
wiser than all critics in availing himself of the relief 
and simple pleasure of rhyme, when contemplating a poem 
of unflinching, circumstantial veracity. 

Turn to the second volume of the collected poems, and 
you are aware of a good reason for trusting Patmore’s 
instinct for form. The silence of a few years has indeed 
borne a rich fruit. Not more marked or more astonishing 
is the development of his ideas (traced in the previous 
paper) than the development of his power of expression. 
The limpid, serene loveliness of lyrical narrative yields to 
an austerer beauty of urgent song ; the precise simplicity of 
the octosyllabic line to a rhythm released from apparent 
bond and restraint, but governed by a secret, firm integrity, 
which forbids at once the cloying recurrence of the earlier 
work, and the trailing shapelessness of most 44 irregular ” 
modern poetry. It is the verse of Crashaw, but instinct 
with a more delicate life, touched with a more vehement 
lire, controlled by a more accomplished art; it has a 
certain likeness—in rhythm, sweetness, gravity—to those 
most magnificent poems of the unpraisable Spenser, 
the 44 Prothalamion and Epithalamion.” Patmore’s own 
phrase best describes it— 44 Wedded light and heat ; ” and 
the metaphor so constantly present in his mind, of the song 
and the llight of a bird at evening,.is the apt metaphor by 
which to indicate its characteristics. It i3 a gift among the 
most precious to modern poetry, a music among the most 
perfect. No one who has seriously essayed the subtle 
and difficult art of verse will fail to recognise the subtle and 
difficult art—albeit concealed—of lines such as these : 

She, as a little breeze 
Following still Night, 

Ripples the spirit's cold, deep seas 
Into delight; 

But, in a while, 

The immeasurable smile 

Is broke by fresher air to Hashes blent 

With darkling discontent; 
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And all the subtle zephyr hurries gay, 

And all the heaving ocean heaves one way, 

T’ward the void sky-line and an ungucss’d weal: 

Until the van ward billows feel 

The agitating shallows, and divine the goal, 

And to foam roll, 

And spread and stray 

And traverse wildly, like delighted hands, 

The fair and flcckless sands ; 

And so the whole 

Unfathomable and immense 

Triumphing tide comes at the last to reach 

And burst in wind-kiss’d splendours on the deaf ning beach, 

Where forms of children in first innocence 

Laugh and fling pebbles on the rainbow’d crest 

Of its untired unrest. 

To read these Odes as I read them now, in hearing of the 
incessant waves, with sudden wings flashing, and song 
breaking impetuously from neighbouring trees, is to be 
clearly aware of an accordant rhythm and impulse in 
Patmore’s verse. Only here and there in the political Odes 
does it become abrupt and disconcerting; and for the most 
part these melancholy, vituperative songs have still a beauty, 

a charm, all but inalienable.Once, and but 

once, Patmore resorts to the device of ending an Ode with 
unrhymed lines ; and those who do not forget the third 
poem of the 44 Unknown Eros ” will probably have seen in 
its close plain evidence of consummate art: 

But sweeter yet than dream or song of Summer or Spring 
Are Winter's sometime smiles, that seem to well 
From infancy ineffable ; 

Her wandering, languorous gaze, 

So unfamiliar, so without amaze, 

On the elemental, chill adversity, 

The uncomprchcndcd rudeness ; and her sigh 
And solemn, gathering tear, 

And look of exile from some great repose, the sphere 
Of ether, moved by ether only, or 
By something still more tranquil. 

The form is wonderfully adapted to the distinctive 
burden of these Odes. That burden is, in one word, 
poignance. Leaving apart the poems previously con¬ 
sidered in relation to the poet’s ideas, there is found in the 
others a dominant note more truly in harmony with that of 
the 44 Ode to a Nightingale” than is discernible in any 
other verse since Keats. The sadness of parted love, the 
agony of loss, the bitterness of severing death—it is with 
these familiar, infinite sorrows that Patmore is occupied. 
If I may speak of my own experience, his is the only 
modern verse, other than some lines of Shakespeare, 
Burns, and Keats, which I find it hard to read without 
tears. And, though I have read them a hundred times, I 
know not where, precisely, the secret of their unfailing 
poignancy is lodged, or how it is to be described ; just as, 
though I have watched them a thousand times, I know not 
how to explain the acute poignancy of a sea-bird’s flight 
or the scream of a swallow. Many of these Odes are the 
expression of the poet’s own experience, utterance of an 
anguish intolerably sharp; and his psychology of love and 
grief, of the ingenious cunning of sorrow, seems to me 
invariably true. In 44 The Azalea ” he dreams that she he 
loves is dead ; he wakes, and for a delicious moment is 
thankful it was only a dream—until he remembers, by the 
breath of the Azalea, that indeed, indeed, she is dead. In 
44 Departure ” he reproaches her forgoing the 44 journey of 
all days with not one kiss or a good-bye,” seizing upon the 
lesser grief as a shield against the greater. With 44 The 
Toys ” every one is acquainted, and also, perhaps, with the 
following little piece, which is only printed here in order 
that Patmore may speak fitly for himself, and without 
further impertinent eulogy of particular poems: 

“If I Were Dead.” 

“ If I were dead, you’d sometimes say, Poor Child ! ” 

The dear lips quivered as they spake, 

And the tears biake 

From eyes which, not to grieve me, brightly smiled. 

Poor Child ! Poor Child ! 

1 seem to hear your laugh, your talk, your song. 

It is not true that Love will do no wrong. 

Poor Child ! 
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And did you think, when you so cried and smiled, 

How I, in lonely nights, should lie awake, 

And of those words your full avengers make ? 

Poor Child ! Poor Child ! 

And now, unless it be 

That sweet amends thrice told are come to thee, 

O God, have Thou no mercy upon me ! 

Poor Child ! 

Yet it were wrong to omit all allusion to what is one of the 
finest love-poems ever written by any poet— 44 Amelia.” 
No other master of song would have opened an Ode with 
such a line as— 

Whene’er mine eyes do my Amelia greet— 

but from this tame start Patmore proceeds to one of his 
loftiest love-tributes, in which there is not a little of his 
personal history. It is a most 11 inclusive ” Ode, with clear 
characterisation, love-speeches, metaphysics, and a score of 
precious images of sad or joyful loveliness. Most famous, 
and justly famous, is the description of “ Amelia” : 

Fresh-horn from a kiss, 

Moth-likc, full-blown in birth-dew shuddering sweet, 

With great, kind eyes, in whose brown shade 
bright Venus and her Baby played ! 

* • • • • • 

In the brief Preface to the collected edition of his poems, 
Patmore, with an independence as right and true as 
Candor’s, writes : 

I have written little, but it is all my best; I have never spoken 
when I had nothing to say, nor spared time or labour to make my 
words true. I have respected posterity; and, should there be a 
posterity which cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will 
respect me. 

Scrupulous though he was to give only his best, he is 
not of those lesser wits who with the labour of a month 
improve away the inspiration of a moment. His highest 
work has the mystery’ of true art. Asked in what, ultimately, 
its unique power and excellence consist, you are brought 
to the ancient, honest confession, 44 We cannot tell. It is 
of the wind, which bloweth where it listeth.” There will 
always be honour for a poet who gives the world of his 
best, and there will always be some to whom poetry so 
intimate, intense, religious, and perfect as that of the Odes 
will make a singular—nay, an almost incomparable—appeal. 
Those who are untouched by its spell will no doubt find a 
difficulty in appreciating the apparently idolatrous fervour 
of the regard in which Patmore’s work is held by some few 
readers. For he is not widely loved—though perhaps it 
were more accurate to say he is not widely known. Even 
in a handbook of Victorian literature, written by a well- 
known Professor, I have found in the chapter upon Patmore 
evidence of the grossest ignorance and most hopeless 
incompetence that ever distinguished a volume of literary 
history. In his own lifetime Patmore was overshadowed 
by writers of larger achievement; and though since his 
death a juster recognition has been accorded to his work, 
there is yet witness that the heedless tradition which 
assigns him an obscure place among the lesser Victorian 
pcets—somewhere in the twilight between Sir Edwin 
Arnold and Sir Lewis Morris—is not wholly discredited. 
It is to be admitted, however, in excuse for those who arc 
content to follow the current fashion while pretending to 
direct it, that to expect “popularity” for the austere 
ardours of 44 The Unknow n Eros ” would be as foolish as 
to expect it for, say, Donne’s “ Annfversaries.” In truth, 
the appreciation of fine poetry is a rare gift, and as much 
an accomplishment as a gift; and nothing is to be gained- 
save by editors of ha’penny papers—by pretending the 
fact is otherwise. Of the love of the acute and honourable 
minority who care for enduring things, and who rejoice to 
find those things receiving a form and body in noble verse, 
Patmore, I believe, is secure. The deafness of which he was 
aware in his contemporaries is no longer universal. Were 
he with us now. he might still keep an attitude of reserve 
and defensive disdain towards 44 the general ” in respect of 
his own ai t ; but he would not write, as once*, deeming his 
voice a solitary one and aware it was all but unheeded ; 
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No ’plaint be mine 
Of listeners none, 

No hope of render'd use or proud reward, 

In hasty times and hard ; 

But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 

That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve ; 

Notes few and strong and fine, 

Gilt with sweet day's decline, 

And sad with promise of a different sun. 

J. F. 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 

If this country may with truth be said to lag behind others 
in some important matters, such as education and provision 
for national wants, as well as in the recognition of merit 
other than naval and military, it can boast at least one 
great distinction—it has the best Dictionary of National 
Biography in the world. And the superiority in complete¬ 
ness indicated by the greater number of memoirs in the 
British collection was not allowed to entail proportionately 
greater time in preparation. The sixty-three original 
volumes of our 44 Dictionary ” (completing the main body of 
the work) came out at regular quarterly intervals during a 
period of only fifteen years and a half, as compared with 
the thirty-live years occupied by the 44 Oesterreichische 
Hausschatz ” with its sixty, the 41 Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographic ” with its forty-five, whilst the 44 Biographie 
Nationale” of Belgium had only in 1905 reached the letter 
R, though it had been in progress nearly forty years! 
When it is added that all of these Continental undertakings 
have been produced under public auspices, whilst our own 
was the unaided enterprise of a private publisher, indi¬ 
vidualistic as well as national sentiment may well have 
cause for gratification. 

But it is not to be supposed that a publication of this 
magnitude—three supplementary volumes made the total 
amount to sixty-six—and of this nature could have, at least 
within an appreciable period, a commercial success. Mr. 
George Smith 44 counted his Consols ” before he embarked 
upon it, the present writer heard him remark in the 
excellent speech which he made in introducing Mr. Lee to 
the editorship. And another inevitable drawback was 
bulkiness. Expense and shelf-room are considerations 
that have to be taken into account by all but the wealthiest 
of bibliophiles. Was, then, any remedy possible ? 

The answer is to be found in the reissue which began 
with the first of twenty-two volumes. The bulk is to 
be reduced to one-third, without any loss of matter, 
and the price remains the same, and the instalments 
are to appear monthly. Some errors pointed out by 
zealous correspondents have, moreover, been corrected, 
and certain bibliographies revised ; whilst, by way of 
Preface to Vol. I. of the reissue, a Postscript has been 
added by Mr. Sidney Lee (we believe that he should now 
be termed 44 Dr.”) to the “Statistical Account,” which is 
reprinted from the original Vol. LXIII. The 44 Postscript ” 
is mainly concerned with the career of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, first editor of and prominent contributor to the 
44 Dictionary of National Biography.” A similar memoir of 
Mr. George Smith had been prefixed to the Supplement; 
and we are reminded in the 44 Postscript ” that a marble 
slab with inscription has been affixed to the wall of the 
crypt in St. Paul’s to commemorate him. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since the original 
first volume (“ Abbadie—Aune”), forming the first third 
of the opening section of the reissue (“ Abbadie—Beadon ”), 
made its appearance; and of the 136 contributors no less 
than forty-four are no longer alive. Some of these have 
themselves undergone the rite of biography ; others still 
await it. The latest to drop out of the ranks have been 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot (contributor of many Anglo-Indian 
memoirs) and Joseph Knight, the dramatic critic, who wrote 
for the “ Dictionary ” all the chief articles upon actors and 
actresses, beginning with Frances Abington, the original 
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Lady Teazle and the inventor of the Abington cap. These 
are recent losses ; earlier items in the list are Miss A. M. 
Clerke (the learned biographer of astronomers), Thompson 
Cooper (an original sub-editor and large contributor), Bishop 
Creighton, Dr. S. R. Gardiner, Dr. Garnett, Dr. Grosart, 
Robert Harrison (of the London Library), Charles Kent 
(friend of Dickens), Cosmo Monkhouse (compiler of many 
articles upon painters), Canon Overton (historian of the 
English Church), and Sir Leslie Stephen. All these were 
regular contributors. Grant Allen, Sheldon Amos, Dutton 
Cook, Sir Michael Foster, E. A. Freeman, G. J. Holyoake, 
R. H. Hutton, and others were occasional writers in the 
11 Dictionary.” 

Among living contributors one notes, besides that of Mr. 
Lee (sub-editor and future editor-in-chief), the names of 
Professor Laughton (who chronicled all the naval heroes), 
the Rev. William Hunt (excellent alike as historian and 
biographer), and Dr. Norman Moore, the literary doctor. 
These four, together with Mr. W. P. Courtney, the Rev. 
Alex. Gordon (who had general charge of Nonconformist 
divines), and the late Mr. Thompson Cooper, contributed 
to every single volume of the work, and most of them to 
the Supplement as well. To the present first volume 
also contributed such pillars of the edifice as the late 
H. Manners Chichester (compiler of many military 
memoirs), Mr. James Gairdner, LL.D., Mr. T. F. Hender¬ 
son (who did notable service in the Scottish department), 
Canon Jessopp, Dr. Lane-Poole, Mr. J. Horace Round, 
Mr. J. M. Rigg, Mr. H. R. Tedder, Dr. A. W. Ward, and 
Messrs. Fuller Maitland and Barclay Squire, who shared 
the musical department during the early years of the 
work. 

Among occasional contributors from the outset, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, the late Sir Clinton Dawkins, Professor 
Dowden, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Sidney Low figure promi¬ 
nently ; and an article upon a Cumbrian poet (one 
Robert Anderson, whose 44 Lucy Gray ” is stated to have 
suggested Wordsworth’s perfect little poem) even comes 
from the pen of Mr. Hall Caine. We have travelled far 
since then. Mr. Caine (will it be believed ?) once wrote 
reviews, and good ones too, for the Athcruvum. But 
Rossetti persuaded him to give up poetry and poetic 
criticism for Manx romance. 

Though the 14 Dictionary 99 had hardly yet got into its 
stride (Sir Leslie Stephen would have tolerated the meta¬ 
phor), this early instalment is tolerably representative of the 
whole. Mr. Lee begins his long series of scholarly and 
exhaustive monographs with a Life of Archbishop Abbot ; 
Sir Leslie Stephen (not yet K.C.B.) already mingles 
instruction and charm when he writes of Addison, Madame 
d’Arblay, Jane Austen, Sir Archibald Alison, Aldrich, and 
many another ; and there are those hosts of competent 
memoirs of useful, necessary, second-rate and third-rate 
men which probably give the 44 Dictionary ” its main value. 
Most of these articles are sufficiently readable ; but all 
contributors cannot be Leslie Stephens. 

One outstanding article, that of Sir Theodore Martin on 
Albert Prince Consort, might, perhaps, have been more 
concise, and the same might be said of the Master of 
Peterhouse's notice of 44 good 99 Queen Anne. But in the 
first case editorial revision would have been a task of 
considerable delicacy, whilst the second raised the moot 
point of the boundaries of history and biography 
upon which differences of opinion seem unavoidable. 
Historians like Dr. Gardiner tend to write history 
rather than biography; whilst, on the other hand, 
the mere antiquarian is liable to lose himself in 
minor details of scholarship, bibliography, and the 
like. The problem of combining large conceptions with 
an adequate amount of detailed treatment was one that 
many contributors had to face, and few, perhaps, proved 
completely equal to it. Among these Sir Leslie Stephen 
and Dr. Hunt were conspicuous. Most erred a little on 
one side or the other. The drastic remedy of ruling out 
altogether Kings and Queens, which we have heard advo¬ 
cated, was quite inadmissible; we should not like to 
have missed Professor Freeman’s characteristic article on 
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Alfred (/Elfred, to be accurate in respect to his name), for 
instance, in the present volume, or Sheriff Mackay’s learned 
sketch of Alexander I., II., III., Kings of Scotland. The 
inclusion of Arthur, 44 the real or fabulous King of Britain 99 
(by Mr. C. F. Keary), w’as, we consider, defensible, though 
the article resolves itself mainly into a discussion of the two 
hypotheses, and of the North British theory of the historic 
hero. 

Perhaps the most important memoir in this first volume 
is that upon Francis Bacon, the joint production of Dr. 
Gardiner and the late Principal of Corpus Christi, Oxford ; 
but of scarcely less interest will be found those of Dean 
Stephens upon St. Anselm, of Canon Overton upon Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes, of Dr. Grosart upon Richard Baxter, 
and those of the Editor referred to above. Among men 
near our own time Dr. Thomas Arnold is written upon by the 
late Theodore Walrond. Walter Bagehot by R. H. Hutton, 
Abernethy by Dr. J. F. Payne, and Harrison Ainsworth by 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon. Dr. Garnett contributed an entertain¬ 
ing notice of Elias Ash mole, 44 the greatest virtuoso and 
curioso that ever was known or read of in England before 
his time,” Mr. Ernest Radford a discriminating account of 
Bartolozzi, the great engraver, and Mr. Barclay Squire an 
able article upon Arne, second only to Purcell among 
English song-composers. Mr. Kebbel recounted the 
career of George III.’s favourite Minister, Addington, 
Viscount Sidmouth, who Canning so correctly said was to 
Pitt as Paddington to London. Eccentrics or oddities, of 
which Mr. Seccombe made a speciality in later volumes, 
do not as yet appear often, but under the heading 44 Aitken, 
James” will be found particulars of the career of the 
incendiary known to his contemporaries as “John the 
Painter,” and others of almost equally nondescript 
description occur here and there. There is food for all 
palates in this national granary. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Greater English Poets of the Nineteenth Century . By 
William Morton Payne, LL.D. (George Bell and 
Sons, 5s. net.) 

The substance of this volume was delivered as a course of 
lectures at the Universities of Wisconsin, Kansas, and 
Chicago. If the scholarship of Dr. Payne is in any way 
typical of the intellectual pabulum supplied at these seats 
of learning, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
American undergraduate is somewhat inadequately 
nourished. 

Dr. Payne’s intentions are entirely admirable ; his per¬ 
formance, on the other hand, is little less than deplorable. 
To begin with, his method of selection leaves something to 
be desired. He bestows the immense weight of his 
approval upon Pater’s dictum that every art 44 constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music,” and he suggests 
that this test is particularly applicable in the case of poetry. 
Why, then, is such a poet as Christina Rossetti omitted from 
this volume ? And by the same parity of reasoning we may 
ask, Why is such a poet as Robert Browning included ? 
The art of Browning, whatever transcendent merits it may 
have possessed, can hardly be said to have aspired constantly 
44 towards the condition of music.” Dr. Payne, indeed, 
had a magnificent opportunity in these lectures, and he 
has thrown it away recklessly. He might have shown us 
how the English poetry of the nineteenth century was 
shaped and determined by the intellectual conditions of 
that period, and how it in turn reacted upon those con¬ 
ditions, so that the poet becomes at the same time the 
interpreter and the moulder of his age. Instead of this, 
however, he has given us a series of essays of little or no 
critical value, in which he has set himself to repeat with 
needless verbosity what numerous other people had said 
before him. Dr. Payne is a specialist in the obvious. 
Throughout a book numbering nearly four hundred pages 
he proclaims the demise of Queen Anne with unabated 
vigour and with quite unnecessary emphasis. He mouths 
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his commonplaces as though they were the profundities of 
the wisest of philosophers. He assures us unblushingly 
that 44 the essential unity of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful has long been proverbial,” and, in a later chapter, 
that there is no considerable group of Mr. Swinburne’s 
poems 14 that appeals to the common instincts of domestic 
life.” Keats’s opinion that the Franklins and Washingtons of 
the United States were not to be compared with Milton 
and the two Sidneys—a remark so obvious that it hardly 
seems worth making—is adduced as one “ which we as 
Americans may be justified in resenting.” Well, 44 we as 
Americans ” doubtless have our own standard of heroism ! 
Certainly we get the heroes we deserve. 

Dr. Payne’s literary style suggests a sedulous imitation 
of the gifted author of 44 The Pleasures of Life.” He 
overloads his pages with quotations, so that it is impossibie 
to ascertain sometimes whether the opinions expressed 
are those of Dr. Payne himself or of some professor in 
Bates or Cornell Universities. His authorities range from 
Pater to a certain Professor Corson. The critic, indeed, 
seems wofully deficient in any sense of proportion. What 
in the name of common sense does it matter whether 
Mr. W. J. Stillman agreed or disagreed with Pater, or 
whether Professor Paul Shorey (whoever that gentleman 
may be) was 41 unduly severe ” or unduly indulgent towards 
the defects of Browning ? Asa matter of fact, the majority 
of opinions quoted in this book when they are not irrele¬ 
vant are impertinent, and to allude to them at all is to invest 
them with an entirely fictitious value. 

In spite of all, however, it is evident that Dr. Payne 
means well. He must be credited with a genuine enthu¬ 
siasm for poetry. He knows that Shelley was a poet and 
that Pollok was not. And he appears to have spent much 
of his time in reading all that has been written in both 
England and America (and particularly in America) on the 
subject of modern poetry. Were these the only qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for the equipment of the perfect critic, 
there would be no fault to find with Dr. Payne. But they 
are not. Some individuality of judgment may not 
unreasonably be looked for in a writer who essays to 
interpret for us the poetry of any age. And it is precisely 
in this respect that Dr. Payne’s limitations become most 
immediately apparent. He is a peculiarly flagrant example 
of the superfluous critic. There are many such. 

Crosby Hall . A Chapter in the History of London. By 
Charles W. F. Goss. (Crowther and Goodman.) 

The subject of Crosby Hall is a topical one just now, 
and such as is likely to tempt the enterprise of other 
writers besides the author of the book under notice. 
Though meant to serve a purpose, it is no mere polemical 
pamphlet, but a substantial volume of 160 pages full of 
historical information, with transcripts and translations of 
wills, leases, etc., hitherto unpublished, and with illustra¬ 
tions and index complete. And considering that all this was 
despatched, as Mr. Goss ingenuously confesses, 44 in some 
few weeks,” it is remarkably well done. Crosby Hall—that 
is, the historic building—was hemmed in from the beginning 
without any frontage in Bishopsgate Street. It was never¬ 
theless a place of enormous importance ; and Kichard III., 
when Duke of Gloucester, took up his residence there as 
a convenient centre from which to ingratiate himself with 
the powerful citizens of London. It was here that the 
infamous plot was hatched by which the children of 
Edward IV. were bastardised and the way prepared for 
his brother’s successful usurpation of the throne. A tenant 
of very different stamp, the noblest that ever owned Crosby 
Place, was Sir Thomas More. Among various vicissitudes 
was its occupation by a Presbyterian congregation from 
1662 to 1769, and after then by a mushroom sect, which, 
however, dispersed on the death of their founder, Kelly, 
in 1778. The building escaped the Great Fire in 1666, but 
a few years later, in 1672, a large part of it was accidentally 
burnt. The Hall, which was practically all that remained 
by the end of the eighteenth century, was twice restored 
during the nineteenth ; the second time by the restaurant 
company who had acquired it in 1873. Thereupon, says 


Mr. Goss, 14 elaborate and successful restorations were 
carried out with consummate taste and judgment ; ” and 

The whole place was so renovated and embellished that it is 
questionable whether its original features exceeded the beauty 
of the Hall as w*e have known it for some jears past. 

Now opinions differ as to the rights and wrongs of 
demolishing the Hall altogether ; but as to the above- 
quoted remarks, there could be but one way only to 
characterise them, and that is as fulsome nonsense. 

Occasional Notes on Church Furniture and Arrangement. 
By J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. (Office of the 
Incorporated Church Building Society, Westminster, 
6 d. net.) 

This admirable little pamphlet should be in the hands of 
all parsons, churchwardens, and 44 restorers ” and builders 
of churches. In the Victorian period hundreds of our 
fine old churches suffered severely from the ignorance of 
parsons, the vagaries of incompetent architects, and the 
invasion of the ‘‘practical man ”—the object of the writer’s 
amusing satire—called in by churchwardens and restora¬ 
tion committees, among whom 44 generally there is not a 
man who knows anything of architecture.” Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite treats his subject from the point of view of an 
antiquary and a conservator with a keen eye for what is 
practical in the real, not the commercial, sense. He points 
out serious errors to be avoided in the pulling about of old 
churches, and defects in the building of new, giving also 
sound advice in many important details. He justly sneers 
at the ignorant idea of 44 Correctness,” which he calls 
44 Fashion under an ecclesiastical hood.” In a church, 
44 besides preaching and singing, there are certain actions 
to be done ” (the celebration of the Sacraments, we pre¬ 
sume), and therefore the true motive in design should be 
to make the church 44 before all things a place of worship,” 
not a preaching-house, nor lecture-hall, nor a concert- 
room, with the chancel as stage or orchestra. 

We commend the section on chancel steps and levels to 
those of the clergy who think that the chancel should be 
elevated several feet above the nave—a modern innovation 
contrary to old English practice. Steps for the purpose of 
giving dignified elevation to the altar should be placed east 
of the choir-stalls. Mr. Micklethwaite has a pertinent 
lesson for Chancellors who refuse faculties for chancel- 
screens in defiance of the rubric that 44 the chancels shall 
remain as in times past: ” 

The chancel has its name from cancetli , or screens, by which it 
is separated from the rest of the building. It is the part screened 
off .... an unfenced space at the east end of a church is 
not properly a chancel at all, much less one as they were “ in times 
past.” 

He also points out the value of side-chapels, or at least 
side-altars—a necessity above the prejudices of religious 
bigots and the whims of Chancellors. The section of 
movable ornaments is too short and lacking in detail. We 
are surprised at one great omission. Nothing is said about 
the altar, its design, construction, and dimensions. But 
good advice is given on the unwise acceptance of gifts in 
bad taste, whether cheap or costly, for fear of giving 
offence. People should be taught 44 that the gift to be 
acceptable must also be suitable.” Here, however, lies 
the whole difficulty. How can they be taught without a 
teacher ? And, as Mr. Micklethwaite admits, the incum¬ 
bent may be 44 a young man with no real experience of 
any church, except that in which he lately served as curate,” 
or, we may add, one old or young, who never in his life 
has opened a book on art or ecclesiology. We think that 
lectures in religious art and architecture might with advan¬ 
tage be given at the theological colleges. Lovers of art 
have much to lament in the disfigurement of churches 
during the last century by appalling stained-glass 44 windows 
sto bad that decency and respect for the sacred subjects 
they (mis)represent call for their removal.” 

In a church every effort should be made to produce a 
general harmony in architecture, in stained-glass pictures, 
and in all the fittings and ornaments, which, however 
simple, should be in good workmanship and good design. 
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We conclude with one of Mr. Mickleth waite’s best 
obiter dicta : 

We have been told, and that by parsons that the church is for 
the people, and that the people like things bright and cheerful, 
and therefore such should be provided for them. Here " bright 
and cheerful” arc used for tawdry and tinsel ; and the argument 
is based on a misuse of the word people, which is rather common 
in these times. It is assumed that the vulgar arc the people, 
which they are not. Even if we go so far as to admit that the 
vulgar are the majority, still they are not the people. The church 
is fir all, vulgar and cultured alike, and its iniluencc should be 
to raise up and not to debase. 


FICTION 

M afoot a . By Dolf Wyllarde. (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 

The lady who writes under the nom de guerre of 44 Dolf 
Wyllarde ” has achieved a reputation that is not enhanced 
by 44 Mafoota.” The attempt to make the life of Ellice 
Hillier interesting is a failure. The woman is a prig and a 
bore, who, when she overhears scandalmongers coupling 
her husband’s name with another woman’s, calmly steps 
into a friend’s shoes and passes herself off to Richard 
Bryce as his niece. She goes to Mafoota and leaves her 
husband to Mrs. Odell, and the strangest thing of all is 
that she is ordered by 44 Dolf Wyllarde ” to be happy 
there, otherwise we are afraid it would have been impos¬ 
sible for any woman to live happily amidst surroundings 
where Nature predominates ; but it is the sort of Nature 
that apparently makes man unnatural. In the colony of 
half-castes Ellice exercises a certain influence, and her 
dealings with Lily Scott, Jersey King, Arbuthnott, and the 
rest of the colony are almost rescued from the common¬ 
place by the style of the writer. On the whole, however, 
Mafoota is not an interesting place, even though it is in 
Jamaica, and we are glad when Eric Hillier finds her there, 
and achieves a reconciliation in which each; side secures 
the honours of peace. No doubt 44 Dolf Wyllarde ” 
intended her book to be a study of a woman’s mind, show¬ 
ing the transition stages from girlhood to womanhood. 
It is not a difficult task, unless it is treated in a realistic 
manner, and in 44 Mafoota” the delineation is not too 
skilfully done. Ellice Hillier is that old friend the woman 
who falls in love with her husband after marriage, and 
there is too much of her in the book. Had 44 Dolf 
Wyllarde ” given us a little more of Eric and less of 
Ellice her novel would be all the better. The best thing 
about the book is its style, and though it is not maintained 
at a high level all through, it is good enough to redeem 
the volume from failure as a story. 

The Last Shore . By Vincent Brown. (Chapman and 
Hall, Limited, 6s.) 

44 The Last Shore” is a strange blend of sensationalism 
and psychology. As a novel it suffers from the loss of a 
fixed centre of interest, the story wandering hither and 
thither in an apparently aimless fashion. Mr. Brown, 
indeed, never seems to get at close grips with his subject, 
and the general effect produced on the mind of the reader 
is that of a series of spasms, tedious interludes alternating 
with scenes tense and vibrant with drama. There is plenty 
of villainy in this novel—villainy, too, of the honest, 
forthright, old-fashioned sort. Hackforth, the villain-in¬ 
chief, is less a human being than a compound of bestiality, 
meanness, and cunning. Of a different breed is Charles 
Confessor (Mr. Brown might have chosen a name less 
clumsily allegorical), in whom we are permitted to recog¬ 
nise 44 the soul of goodness in things evil.” We find him a 
waster, a libertine, a would-be murderer ; and we leave him 
very far advanced on the road to perfection. It is, of 
course, quite true that the potentialities of saintship lurk in 
the very jetsam of humanity, but in the case of Confessor 
Mr. Brown has delayed the process of regeneration so long 
that we find it impossible to take to our hearts a man for 
whom we have already conceived so strong an aversion. 
To us, however, the least attractive character in the book is 


Hugh Lanfranc, who is obviously intended to typify a high 
and austere morality, but who appears throughout the 
narrative as a model of Good Behaviour—a very different 
matter. Since there is a clearly-defined moral purpose 
underlying the story, it is unfortunate that Mr. Brown 
should have chosen as his hero an individual possessing so 
many of the characteristics of the perfect prig. With the 
author’s point of view we have no quarrel. It is that of 
the traditional moralist, and it is so rare in modern fiction 
that we welcome it as a timely protest against the libidinous 
school which seems just now to be in the ascendant. For 
the rest, there is no lack of incident in this novel. It 
begins with an attempted murder and closes with a suicide. 
Indeed, the drama would have gained considerably in 
effect by a judicious lowering of the lights. 

Servitude . By Irene Osgood. (Sisleys, Ltd., 6s.) 

Miss Irene Osgood’s latest novel is distinguished by 
neither charm of style nor ease of narrative. There is a 
reckless defiance of probability throughout the story, and 
the majority of the characters are unpleasantly suggestive 
of the less attractive type of transpontine melodrama. For 
those who like horrors, crude and unredeemed by any show 
of plausibility, there will be much in this novel to delight 
them, but Miss Osgood’s occasional incursions into vulgarity 
are neither necessary nor amusing. The gentleman who 
is incessantly referring to his 44 ’appy ’ome in ’Oxton ” 
supplies the comic relief of a novel in w’.iich the element of 
humour is conspicuously lacking, while the mysterious sea- 
captain who is sold into slavery by the Moors and who 
eventually turns out to be a lord in disguise, has at least 
the charm of familiarity. Miss Osgood’s capabilities as a 
writer of English may be not unfairly illustrated by the 
following sentence, which is to be found on p. 135 : 

Here, just before she reached the Baxcdit, or New Gate, she came 
upon a crowd of people who were standing watching some Turkish 
soldiers who were on sentry-duty round a mosque which stood 
just outside the gate, a mosque which was the tomb, or kouba, of 
a great marabout, and which for that reason afforded inviolable 
sanctuary and refuge to any one who wished to escape the anger 
of the Dey or of his minions. 

The italics arc, of course, ours. We may perhaps 
venture to remind Miss Osgood that a lord disguised as a 
captain would be hardly likely to use the double negative 
when conversing with his social equal, nor is it usual for a 
drunken female of the English lower classes to talk about 
‘‘long, crawling, stumbling walks on cold nights over 
interminable plains, where the wind howled and cut like 
a knife.” The book is dedicated to M. Fallieres. 

Chdteau Royal. By J. H. Yoxall. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Yoxall recognises the appeal for romance made by 
the imagination of those whose lives are not on the 
romantic plane. Perhaps it is a truth, if a prosaic one, 
that they have the better part whose romance does live 
only in the imagination. The necessary background to its 
blisses and glories—those harassing misfortunes and adven¬ 
tures which throw its joys into high relief—must be uncom¬ 
fortable to experience, and the two or three years that 
pass so easily between one chapter and the next take a 
great deal of real living to get through. The poor actual 
romantics can never be quite sure of the happy ending ; 
they havn’t the advantage of being in a position to look 
at the end and see how it turns out, the advantage 
possessed by those who can find sympathetic but quite 
cheap joy and sorrow in the ready-made romances of the 
novelists. Those who live through romances are not, as a 
rule, the ones who appreciate the qualities of their position, 
unless they happen to be the possessors of the rare literary 
instinct, and can take a detached and impersonal view of 
their adventures and misadventures. Mr. Yoxall gives 
shape and probability to the most charming and absurd 
unrealities. The fantastic search through France of the 
twentieth-century knight-errant Francis Benedick Stewart 
for his lady-love captures one’s interest by the cunning of 
its improbability. By the mystery with which the search 
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is complicated curiosity is aroused and spurred judiciously 
at intervals when it shows the least sign of flagging, and 
the reader is carried, unwearied, to the last pages, still 
eager to know who and what M. de Granclcmaison really 
was; but then one could not help regretting that the 
necessity for a happy ending demanded the death of that 
amusingly pompous person. He was amusing to read 
about, but dreadful to live with, and, after all, it was his 
own fetich to which he w r as sacrificed. 

The Land of Dreams. By Frederick Graves. (Sisleys, 

Ltd., 6s.) 

When Mr. Swinburne wrote his wonderful poem 44 The 
Leper,” the world, in spite of the horror of the subject, 
welcomed the beauty of the poem. But then Mr. Swin¬ 
burne is a poet—in his way, perhaps, the greatest of 
modern poets. Certainly he is a master in the art of 
language, and any subject which he handles he cannot but 
make beautiful. Mr. Graves is unfortunately not a poet, 
and his audacity has not the justification of artistic success— 
the one absolutely necessary justification for audacity in 
art. Nor is he original either in subject or treatment. He 
has deliberately taken the story of Mr. Swinburne’s poem 
and recast it in the form of a novel. Mr. Swinburne found 
his subject in a story of the Middle Ages, and so brought 
quite naturally to his aid the glamour of romance and 
chivalry. The remoteness of the date also helped to 
obscure the horror. But Mr. Graves has none of these 
things. His time is the present day ; his heroine is no fair 
lady of the Court, but a woman who strikes us as being 
very ordinary, in spite of her super-Melba voice and her 
alleged charm of personality. Her seduction is of the 
most commonplace, and her seducer hails from the 
Surreyside, in spite of his Irish title. So far the book 
only bored us ; but when Valeria landed on the He da 
Doulem and took away the broken crucifix w ? e suspected 
the end. We w f ere not disappointed. Valeria becomes a 
leper ; her husband turns her out, and her lover then 
declares his passion and takes her in. After a time she 
leaves him, but he pursues her, and at last, with the con¬ 
nivance of the monks who feed the lepers on the island, 
disguises himself as a nun, and waits for hei to come to the 
island to die. Then follows a purple-patchy chapter about 
her death, and all that is left after reading the book is a 
very bad taste in the mouth. 

The Liltle Brown Brother. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 

(Constable, 6s.) 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Hyatt has written a remark¬ 
able book, and one that places him in the very front rank 
of living writers of fiction. 44 The Little Brown Brother ” 
is the achievement of which 41 Marcus Hay” was the 
promise, and those who have read the latter book will 
appreciate the distinction. The story it tells is of American 
maladministration in the Philippines, and though English 
readers cannot be expected to take a fanatical interest in 
the United States* equivalent of 4 ‘ Our Brother Boer ” con¬ 
troversy, yet the author’s style and characterisation lift the 
book out of its locale, and make it one to enjoy and to 
remember. Derek North, an Englishman of good family, 
finds himself in the island of Samar, w’hich, according to 
the American politicians, is in a state of quite unearthly 
peacefulness. North’s adventures prove otherwise. Rebel¬ 
lion is seething, and although the commissioner with the 
“ conscience 99 that resembles figures in that it can prove 
anything attempts to persuade the public at home that 
everything is all right, American subjects are being 
murdered, and American fraud, corruption, and bribery arc 
having a splendid time at the cost of much blood and 
tears. It is amongst these persons and doings that Mr. 
Hyatt places his principal characters, and Clare Westley, 
her father, Major Flint, Lieutenant Rayne, Commissioner 
Furber, and others are depicted with that skill which, as 
The Academy pointed out at the time, was a strong 
feature of the author’s work. Clare Westley is a very good 
specimen of the girl who falls in love at second or third 
sight, but never at first, and Major Flint is a type we 
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thought exclusively British until Mr. Hyatt persuaded us 
that democracy in the American Army has not reached the 
limit that destroys discipline. Unless the public in the 
States are tired of the Philippine question, 44 The Little 
Brown Brother ” should create a sensation in America. 

There are many serious statements that attack in the 
most direct manner the honour of the American Colonial 
Service, and, as it is the easiest thing in the w r orld to label 
the proportion of truth in a modern work of fiction, it 
behoves the American politician to see at onefe that Mr. 
Hyatt is either disproved or muzzled—or perhaps the 
politician might reform ? However, that is outside the 
scope of the critic, and in England Mr. Hyatt’s book must 
be judged purely as a work of fiction. That he loses nothing 
by this test is a tribute to his skill. 44 The Little Brown 
Brother ” is distinguished by its strong, clear English, 
clever phrasing, and astonishing lack of the superfluous. It 
is a story of adventure, battle, murder, and sudden death, 
the author ringing the changes of scene with a dexterity 
that compels the reader to follow him breathless. Any 
Englishman who felt sore at the strictures passed by 
Americans on the conduct of the South African war need 
only rend 44 The Little Brown Brother ” to regain his sense 
of superiority. It exposes the fraud of American political 
life with a thoroughness that leaves no hope for anything 
but confession, and the vagaries of a country where the 
liberty of the subject is always at the mercy of the freedom 
of the mob find a critic in Mr. Hyatt, who, we feel, is most 
merciless when most truthful. 


ISADORA DUNCAN 

There is no art so completely satisfying, so eternally 
fresh, so exhaustless in revelation as the Greek. This old 
truth w f as brought home very near to the bosoms of men 
on Monday evening at the Duke of York’s. This perform¬ 
ance was devoted to Gluck’s 44 Iphigenie in Aulide,” the 
admirable arrangement of which was quite capably played 
by the orchestra. Being a very warm admirer of Maud 
Allan, I could not help comparing her art with that of 
Isadora Duncan, a comparison which wras decidedly 
unfavourable to the former. For we have never seen an 
art so joyous, so purely beautiful as this of Isadora 
Duncan. Though, save in three dances danced by her 
44 delightful ” pupils, she filled the v/hole programme for 
two hours, yet nothing has ever been less monotonous. We 
can imagine no more difficult test than this ; and w'hen we 
say that she emerged therefrom triumphant there can be 
no question as to her worth. 

Well, there can be no manner of doubt that Isadora 
Duncan is a greater than Maud Allan, who has but little 
faculty of invention, but little inwardness, but little crcative- 
ness. Her range, too, is very limited, but in a well-defined, 
if very narrow, sphere we doubt whether Miss Duncan 
can surpass her. In Chopin’s Mazurka in F, in Rubenstein’s 
44 Caprice,” Maud Allan attains her highest level. There 
we really do find a realisation of the emotion underlying 
the music, a representation of the rhythm which she utterly 
fails to give, for instance, in the Funeral March. In the 
large issue, however, Maud Allan is but a child beside 
Isadora Duncan, who truly 

Incedit regina deorum. 

On the other hand, Isadora Duncan is without that 
radiant, palpitating flesh, that 44 flavour ” so desirable in 
art, so remarkable in Maud Allan. In fact, we value the 
latter’s art more for what the artist is ; the former’s art 
more for what the art is. Isadora Duncan’s art, so closely 
modelled on the best Greek sculpture—largely, for instance, 
on the art of Pheidias, as witness her lying by the sea¬ 
shore—is essentially classical—that is, more pure, more 
cold, as we say, more chaste, and therefore more enduring. 
Her art is the art of Sophocles in the breadth and the 
beauty of it. We shall always return to Isadora Duncan’s 
art, because it is essentially 44 typical,” like all the best 
Greek art. Isadora Duncan’s art can afford, and indeed 
craves, imitation. Perhaps we can make our meaning 
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clearer by an illustration drawn from the far other art of 
literature. Walter Pater is, we think, the Duncan, De 
Quincey or—dare we say it ?—Thomas Browne is the 
Maud Allan, of literature. It must, however, be understood 
that we are speaking of Maud Allan rather in posse than in 
esse ; she has still a great deal to learn. In at least a few 
gestures she has actually, we think, improved upon Miss 
Duncan, notably in the “ fling ” and the flute-playing of 
the mazurka “ Caprice.” And she is quite incomparable 
in the rhythm of that ripple—as it were, Botticelli’s waves 
in the Venus—that passes from her hands up her arms. 
But can she learn “breadth” from Miss Duncan? She 
has yet to show that she is capable of true inwardness ; 
and without this what is her worth ? 

Miss Duncan was assisted by her pupils, who showed 
what joy may be had by any ordinary child even in these 
days. Really it is the most enheartening sign of the times, 
this di?*paraged “atavism”—so-called—this belief in the 
worth of the human body. We have never seen such joy 
of life as we saw in these children. How good a thing it 
is to be alive ! Every child, we know, feels with joy how 
glorious a heritage motion is. And rhythmical motion ! 
Miss Duncan, by her noble art, teaches us how this joy 
may be perpetuated and communicated to all. 

It will be interesting to see how Miss Duncan quits 
herself in Chopin, for her art is essentially a full art. The 
opportunity of seeing her in Beethoven on Saturday should 
not be missed. A word, too, should be said for the 
admirable staging. And, finally, it is comforting to know 
that the reception of her art was truly regal in its enthu¬ 
siasm. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I expect by now you have received an indignant dis¬ 
claimer from the amiable Christabel to the effect that the person 
referred to in your first Note as calling the police “cads!” and 
spitting at them “ is not a member of oup Union/ Indeed the 
“ lovely lady ” in one of her many column interviews in the Daily 
Telegraph, in which she airily palliates stone-throwing as mere 
ardour and a political offence, has already dealt with the matter. 
With her well-known accuracy she refers to this outsider—an 
individual of fifty—as “a young woman,” and proceeds to say 
that “ our members never do or say unladylike things of that 
kind.” Well, I am thinking of compiling a chronicle of the 
" unladylike things of that kind ” they nave said and done (past 
and present members, for Ihe contributions of la Billington and 
the other rebels against Pankhurst autocracy must not be for¬ 
gotten), and if that chronicle is not as long as Guicciardini’s 
history and as edifying as the Newgate Calendar you are at 
perfect liberty to call me “ horse.” The arsenal of filthy verbal 
abuse and epistolary impudence directed at all opponents— 
individually and collectively, distinguished and undistinguished— 
is of course long ago exhausted. It is difficult to see how studied 
insult and scurrilous libel and slander and misrepresentation 
could go any further, but apparently they arc prepared to range 
up the gamut of actions to bombs. 

But about this spitting and calling the police cads. The whole 
disgusting agitation was started on October 13th, 1905, by 
C. Pankhurst and A. Kenney being carried out squealing from a 
meeting at Manchester addressed by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Churchill, at whom they had suddenly darted questions during a 
speech, and the former then spitting in a steward’s face. Later 
a charming Suffragette at Liverpool went one better, and struck a 
steward with her hatpin in the forehead, the man having to go to 
a chemist and get the wound dressed. As to calling the police 
“ cads ” a blacksmith living at Islington did that, and assaulted 
them on the Suffragettes 1 behalf. Next day he was eulogised 
by C. Pankhurst as “ chivalrous ” and warmly thanked, and on 
his emerging from prison he was entertained at breakfast. 
Indeed, this enthusiasm for and benevolence towards the police 
is quite a recent thing. I notice that these gallant and beefy 
fellows heartily reciprocate. It’s very nice of the police to forgive 
and forget in this way all the contumely and trouble they have 
received and to be snapshotted with their captives outside the 
police-stations. I shouldn’t be surprised if the bouquets carried 
by Marie Leigh and Edith New were presented by admiring 
constables. But the Force is going cheap. Twenty pounds to 
the Orphanage Fund from a tainted source, which a secretary of 


spirit would have returned, and a day off at the hands of 
“outlaws”—the minions of the law are easily satisfied. In the 
meanwhile no compensation for his broken windows is offered to 
the person the Suffragettes address on a postcard as ** Mr. H. 
Asquith,” to differentiate him from “ A. J. Balfour, Esq.” (you 
ought to have seen those cards !), nor do we hear of any cash 
allocated to compensate tradesmen in the vicinity of Parliament 
whose business was dislocated, nor ratepayers, who again are 
saddled with a heavy expense. Indeed, it is being erroneously 
taken for granted that this Suffrage foolery is a kind of game 
between the police and the fooligans. The latter bill and coo at 
the police, and in return it is possible that before long the police 
will only arrest those who want to be arrested and have arranged 
beforehand. 

Which brings me to another point. You speak of the husbands 
of these furies. Possibly some of them and other male relatives 
arc very decent fellows, sincerely to be pitied. Others, again, 
well known to the police, aid and abet their evil wives, sisters, 
and what not, and arc even more savage and dangerous. Go and 
look at their horrible countenances some day in Rochester Row ; 
you’d imagine you were on a low racecourse among welshers 
and rampers. On Tuesday these creatures and others of their 
kidney acted as firebrands, but, in spite of their conduct, which 
was intended to have the most serious results, not one was 
arrested. It is sufficient that we should be plagued by a feminine 
riff-raff, gathered from all the ends of the earth, who choose to 
emulate the Jub-jub and live in a state of perpetual passion about 
nothing. It is worse that the vilest men should be glutting their 
hatred of their fellows under cover of this misanthropic and anti¬ 
social agitation. 

Entirely misanthropic it is. Mrs. Martyn’s letter shows that. 
Such women seize every opportunity to abuse and attack men on 
all scores. Only recently this Women’s Freedom League rushed 
round to the “ Cabin ” restaurant and stimulated a lot of waitresses 
in their rebellion against male “despotism.” Other fools joined 
in. But not a word had these people to say about the sequel 
under Miss Ware at Leicester Square. That’s it. Any stick's 
good enough. If a man is suspected of having ill-treated a 
woman, condemn him without a hearing and make the woman a 
heroine. But when women oppress one another, or a woman 
injures a man, say nothing about it. There you get the essence 
of Feminism. It's not love of women, still less of justice, that 
inspires these excesses ; it’s hatred of men and all their w’orks, 
hatred cruel and maniacal, like that which animates the vitriol- 
thrower. 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W e hear much from the Suffragettes of the alleged insult 
that is offered to women, in that, by reason of being excluded from 
the franchise, they are ranked with criminals, lunatics, and paupers. 
Incidentally so also are peers. But, to show the folly of this asser¬ 
tion, we will suppose that one of these ladies who have contributed 
so much to the prestige of womanhood is engaging a nursery- 
governess. Presumably she will consider ineligible criminals, 
lunatics, and paupers—and men. Therefore, on her own 
reasoning with regard to the franchise, she ranks men with 
criminals, lunatics, and paupers! Certainly those who would 
endow her with a vote have some claim to be considered in con¬ 
nection with one of the above classes. 

Another favourite argument is that these women deserve the 
vote because of the “courage and intelligence” (I quote the 
Daily News) with which they have demanded it. But similar 
and even greater “courage and intelligence ’ is shown by 
anarchists in support of their creed, and the fact has never yet 
been cited as an argument for handing over to the said anarchists 
the balance of political power. 

C. O. 


To ihe Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Would you allow me to endorse the opinion advanced 
by “ C. O.” in your last number “ that it is high time that a Men’s 
Anti-Feminist League was formed ” ? The association of which 
Mr. Ivor Guest is secretary, unquestionably, is not without its value ; 
but it is sufficiently obvious that the tactics likely to be employed 
by an organisation of ladies will prove of little avail against 
the tactics employed by an organisation of Yahoos. In this con¬ 
nection the names of Lord Lansdowne, the Earl of Rosebery, Lord 
James of Hereford, Lord Curzon, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Halsbury, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Henry Chaplin (who at Wimbledon so successfully routed the 
representative of what Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Mohamcdan would 
describe as “the barren women and their talking mules” that 
they have never since had the temerity to enter openly the field 
of contest) naturally suggest themselves. Even among the 
present Ministry and its supporters there are to be numbered 
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not a few who have dauntlessly defied the menaces of the 
expectorating and bell-ringing hooligan. Six members of the 
existing Cabinet voted against Mr. Stangeris preposterous Bill for 
female enfranchisement. Mr. Ivor Guest is himself a Radical 
member of Parliament, and there arc, at all events, not a few of 
his colleagues who so far have not been cowed and intimidated 
into bowing the knee to Baal. It is part of the Suffragette game 
of bluff, to which you have drawn attention in these columns, to 
claim as victories all the defeats inflicted upon Government 
candidates at the bye-elections, but it remains a peculiarly 
significant fact that since the triumph of Mr. Chaplin they have 
never ventured to bring forward any champion of their own. 
Let but the opponents of a gynecocracy stand shoulder to 
shoulder, and the example set by Wimbledon will be repeated in 
at least 75 per cent, of the constituencies throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

T. D. D. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Although I think that, if the Sisera of modern evil be 
delivered into the hand of a woman, that woman will be found 
at her own tent-door, yet I would point out that these would-be 
Deborahs, who cannot wait till the Baraks thrust greatness upon 
them, give cause for rejoicing. 

Angels, inspirations, Sacraments are declared incredible, and 
in vain would we open our windows toward Jerusalem ; but faith 
vet lives and endures persecution, and Israel hath yet a god—a 
Vote. 

I would suggest that the leisure of prison life be spent in pro¬ 
ducing hymns suitable to the new cult. 

Anna Bunston. 

THE INSOLENT PUBLISHER 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your article on the insolence of publishers deserves a 
corollary. I would arrange most publishers in four classes. First, 
as lowest, should come the publisher whom none but desperate 
authors deal with. He “ takes on ” a vagrant book, the author 
paring all ex’s and a publisher’s fee, and allowing a commission 
on “ sales/* After warehousing the copies for a season, the pub¬ 
lisher suggests that the author should take them back, sales being 
nit and cellars to clear. To precipitate this consummation a 
quarrel may be necessary. This may be easily managed if the 
author can be got to make a u business visit ” to the office. Inso¬ 
lence, eh ? Insolence is too mild a term altogether. 

Then there is the "enterprising” publisher, who prefers his 
author uncooked. (He employs no hired bully ; indeed, his most 
disti nguished henchman is that suave young Ananias who keeps 
the budding lady-novelists at bay.) This publisher will take the 
first thousand royalty-free, and at the end of the year return an 
account of 986 copies sold. After which sales will cease, and the 
edition " peter out ” in free copies. This conduct may, if one 
chooses, be called insolence. 

Then comes the alert, bustling specimen, usually represented 
by a brisk manager, who would have done well in any state of 
life independent of Divine disposal. This is the best man to deal 
with. He is not insolent to authors : a little bumptious perhaps, 
but not offensive—has even been known to invite a young author 
to call during business hours. " My dear sir,” he will say, between 
those bouts with the telephone-trumpet, 11 arc you aware that we 
publish for Madam Mirobolant ? She is one of our biggest hits. 
I will undertake, any day, to sell 20,000 covers with her name on 
them— cozen only , my dear sir. What’s your opinion of Chitter- 
ling's poems ? I may say I was about the first to discover their 
merit. It was I that took up Abrahams. Observe the result. 
The public, sir, will never tire of humour. Yes, give me but the 
vaguest sniff of a 1 seller’ and I am on to it like a flash of light¬ 
ning/’ Now all this may be very disconcerting, yet there is no 
insolence about Buffham.* Pure business, even when he shuts out 
one's second venture with : " Dear Sir,—I forward a/c of sales 
of your first. Under circs, waste time to read second.—Yours, 
etc., Boffham.” 

Then comes the publisher who is burdened w ith a reputation, 
who, after signing articles, asks one languidly if one has the 
remotest idea as to where the first two hundred copies should be 
placed, and loses the run of the author s name a week after 
publication. He has a way, that comes of many years of publish¬ 
ing for the British aristocracy, of, as it were, arching the eyebrows 
of memory in a vain attempt to recollect that he is the author’s 
chosen business-man—a trick that is extremely chilling. As the 
Cockney said : " It ain’t ’is hinsolence—it’s is bloomin’ ortiness 
wot gives yer the needle.” There is a capital story of an Irish 
author and such an one. A friend found the Irishman at a street- 
corner rating a well-dressed, silk-hatted individual. " What’s the 
matter, Macmurdo ? ” inquired the friend. “ Who is this gentle¬ 
man?” *• The spalpeen,’’ roared Macmurdo, “ calls himself my 


publisher. But, a word in your ear, my bhoy—don’t mention it 
to any one. He doesn't wish it to be known ! ” Strange to say, an 
author may lose money and gain annoyance as fast with this kind 
of publisher as any. 

Where, then, lies the author’s remedy? Well, his pledged 
protectors cannot help him, unless he is " successful” already. 
But he may saunter into his publisher’s office and unburden 
his soul in terse, undefiled English. This will case his mind, and 
may even impress the publisher, than whom no man upon earth 
has had less acquaintance with that splendid vehicle of expression. 
He has as much right to do this as the punter on the racecourse 
who, having backed ten losers in succession, has touched one 
winner and found his bookie bankrupt, or the market-gardener 
who, having sent the blushing glories of his orchard to town, 
receives in return 13s. 6d. and trie empty baskets. 

It would be instructive if some literary paper of note, and 
independent quite of publishers’ advertisements, would open one 
column per week to genuine statements of publishers’ payments 
to authors (the statements to be confidential as regards names of 
authors and publishers). Many a talented youth and maiden 
would be saved long years of hcartsickness and misery; many a 
pompous huckster would find his chances curtailed. No pulings 
admitted ; terse, clear statements only, backed with convincing 
figures. Who says ? 

One from the Oven. 

MANNERS AND MORALS OF L.C.C. SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the current number of your paper I notice a strongly- 
worded protest against the manners and morals of the children in 
the L.C.C. schools. My own experience of these schools, though 
fairly intimate as far as it goes, is necessarily limited ; but it so 
chanced that a few hours before I read The Academy I had 
been in contact with children from three schools situated in a 
poor part of Kentish Town. I left the poorest of the three just 
at twelve o'clock, and so far from meeting with any undue 
roughness, I was, as usual, treated with real and spontaneous 
politeness. Two boys ran to open the playground-gate for me, 
and others whom I met in the road greeted me in a perfectly 
civil and respectful manner. Naturally they shout and laugh in 
their playtime; but I believe that even the boys of Eton and 
Harrow speak above a whisper now and then. 

It is difficult to reply to general abuse by citing particular 
instances; but I believe that the schools to which I refer are 
fairly typical, and, knowing what I do of the difficult and sclf- 
sacnficing work of the teachers and its results, I cannot but ask 
you to make further and closer acquaintance with both before 
utterly condemning either. 

Eleanor Spensley. 

3 Provost Road, Hampstead. 

[The notes in last week’s Academy on this subject were written 
by a gentleman who has had personal experience of the manners 
and morals of the school-children in certain L.C.C. schools. We 
are glad to hear that Mrs. Spensley has had more pleasant experi¬ 
ences. We shall be pleased to put Mrs. Spensley in communication 
with the writer of the notes and to give her an opportunity of 
judging for herself whether his report was an exaggerated one or 
not. It is a curious thing that ladies can hardly ever refrain frobi 
importing into their arguments irrelevant matters. Mrs. Spensley 
must be well aware that we do not object to school-children 
" shouting and laughing in their playtime ; ” she must be equally 
aware that we have never denied that 11 boys at Eton and Harrow 
speak above a whisper now and then.” The point made by the 
writer of these notes was that a large proportion of the children 
educated at the L.C.C. schools used obscene and filthy language 
and behaved like apes. This is a definite statement and has 
nothing whatever to do with shouting and laughing and speaking 
above a whisper. Mrs. Spensley might just as well say that she 
believed that " cows sometimes eat grass.” And why drag in 
Eton and Harrow ? We said nothing about the conduct of the 
boys educated at these seats of learning, and there is no apparent 
connection between the two subjects. Mrs. Spensley appears, 
judging by her epistolary style, to have been attending Suffragist 
and Socialist meetings, and to have imbibed their sweet methods 
of controversy. Ladies nowadays seem to think that a stilleto 
and an acid manner are necessary adjunefs of any attitude they 
may take up.— Ed.] 

OUR ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In judging our magnificent collection at the “ White 
City ” it should be borne in mind that by the most unlucky of 
chances three of the great collections of modern art were closed 
to the selectors by thenand of death. MacCuJIoch’s fine collection 
is to be kept together and, we hope, exhibited in its entirety 
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later on. The Humphry Roberts works were being prepared 
for auction, as were the splendid works collected by the late 
Stephen Holland. 

“ E. K.’s” article on the Franco-British collections contained a 
good deal that was admirable ; but I was sorry to see that he 
was guided by his predilections and his feeling rather than by 
his knowledge, so he was gravely unjust to our pictures. His 
standpoint was somewhat antiquated, and had a touch of topsy¬ 
turvydom ; and he showed that curious inability to rigntly 
estimate recent art which was shown in Holland after the death 
of Rembrandt, when it was possible to buy a painting by him for 
a half-crown ! This lack of insight landed him in the utterly 
false conclusion that the good works in our collection are " in a 
fearful minority whereas, had he judged by the right criteria 
and with adequate knowledge, he would have arrived at the 
reverse conclusion, and have truly told us that it is the bad wrorks 
which arc in the “fearful minority;” and had these “bad” 
works been submitted to our Newists they would probably have 
pronounced them the gems of the collection 1 This injustice to 
our national art is the crying scandal of our time, but your 
critic is one of the mildest offenders, and has some glimmerings 
of the light, and but little of what the brilliant author of 
“Winged Words” calls “the madness of the modern art-critic.” 

The inadequately trained critic judges by his personal likes and 
dislikes, and is unable to make the personal equation. As a boy 
I had a surfeit of strawberries and cream, and for years the 
thought of or the sight of cream produced nausea; if under 
this personal aberration I had denounced strawberries and cream 
as nasty, and bad as a food, I should have been making the same 
kind of blunder that nine out of ten of our critics are making all 
the time. Your critic says that our art was finest and achieved 
a national personality in the eighteenth century. Splendid as 
some of our art was then, it was dominated by the Old 
Masters, showing their beauties and their limitations, and 
it was not until the following century that our really 
original contributions to the enrichment and to the widening 
of the fields of art were made. It was in the nineteenth 
century that insight deepened and the sympathies widened, and to 
judge these later developments from the older standpoint is some¬ 
thing like taking the product of the Pandean pipes as the 
criterion for judging the splendours of modern orchestration. 
The Old Masters have had the assistance of Time's matchless 
artistry, and are seen through a glamour which makes it unfair 
to use them as criteria for modern w’orks. What is thctcal mean¬ 
ing of your critic’s sneer at this collection of “ anecdotes and of 
pseudo-medievalisms ” ? Simply that the painter has added some¬ 
thing of the poet, the dramatist, and the novelist to his craft—has 
become a poet-painter. The “ pseudo-medievalisms” mean that 
the painter has added something of the historian to the above 
poetic qualities, and by aid of his spendid imagination has 
enabled us to realise the past, and has enriched our mental 
picture-gallery, has educated us by means of aesthetic delight. 
This is an important function of art which is overlooked by our 
critics. These additions to mere craftsmanship, which sane 
criticism would honour, it is the fashion now to sneer at ; it is in 
judging by such inverted criteria that manifold injustice is done 
to our national art. 

E. Wake Cook. 

20 Fairlawn Park, Chiswick, W., July 6,1908. 

SYDNEY DOBELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the note which you were recently good enough to 
publish respecting my intention of waiting a new Memoir of 
Sydney Dobell, I stated that the Life of him which was published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. in 1878 is now out of print. 
Those gentlemen have informed me that this is not the case, and 
that the book may still be obtained from them. I hope, there¬ 
fore, that you will allow me to correct my mistake and to express 
my regret for having made it. 

Bertram Dobell. 

21 Queen’s Crescent, N.W. 


AN ENQUIRY 
To the Editor 0f The Academy 

Sir,—I find a quotation of Renan’s—“ O Man of Galilee, Thou 
hast conquered. Henceforth no man shall distinguish between 
Thee and God 1 ” The context implies that this was written after 
Renan’s “ Life of Christ ” and other infidel works, and that 
subsequent study had convinced him of the Divinity of Christ. 
Will you kindly decide these points which arose in a discussion 
with a friend ?— 

1. Did Renan write this before or after his infidel works ? 
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2. Did he die an infidel or a believer ? 

3. Is there any evidence to show in the latter case whether he 
was convinced by faith or reason ? 

You will, perhaps, excuse these questions from a country where 
books of reference are hard to obtain. Any details you can give 
or names of books bearing on these points would be gratefully 
received. 

G. T. Weston Elwes. 

Rahang, Siam, June 3, 1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Last week, in referring to the new edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s collected works brought out by Messrs. Methuen, 
we alluded to “ The Picture of Dorian Gray,’* describing it 
as “one of the greatest and most terrible moral lessons that 
an unworthy world has ever received at the hands of a 
great writer.” We now learn that this particular volume 
is not included in Messrs. Methuen’s edition, and it appears 
that, in consequence of representations made by Mr. 
Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and other 
busybodies, the publishers refused to admit this book— 
which is probably Wilde’s masterpiece—into their edition, 
and although it can be obtained, it is published, not by 
Methuen, but by Mr. Carrington, of Paris. This is only 
another of the numerous examples of the sort of intelli¬ 
gence which is to be found in a certain class of publishing 
house. It is regrettable that Mr. Ross, the able and 
painstaking editor of this edition, did not select a firm of 
publishers more worthy of issuing this collection of a great 
man’s works. Some time ago we had occasion to review Mr. 
Warren’s 44 Death of Virgil.” It was, as we pointed out, a 
most lamentable publication, and one calculated to bring 
its author into contempt with the undergraduates at 
Oxford. It is outrageous that a man who has thus publicly 
demonstrated his utter literary incompetence should be in 
a position to interfere in literary matters and to consti¬ 
tute himself a censor of a man intellectually so greatly 
his superior. If Messrs. Methuen had taken the 
trouble to consult any recognised judge of literature they 
would not have rendered themselves ridiculous by 
endeavouring to suppress a great book. They will now 
have the mortification of knowing that the best literary 
opinion of the day is entirely against them, and incidentally 
of losing the large profits, for which their hearts so pant, 
that would have accrued to them if they had included 
among their manifold virtues a little judgment and strength 
of character. 

Mr. Swift McNeil and Mr. Redmond continue to waste 
the time of the House of Commons by asking senseless 
questions relating to the treatment of the Suffragettes in 
prison. Mr. McNeil was on Wednesday inquiring of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone whether the Suffragettes were treated 
like u ordinary criminals.” In reply, Mr. Gladstone gave 
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the only possible answer—viz., that they were treated as 
such. In view of the fact that these absurd females have 
only got to give sureties for good behaviour to be 
immediately released from prison, it is almost incredible 
that even people possessing that form of intellect which is 
typical of the male Suffragette should endeavour to excite 
sympathy for them. We note that, in one particular, special 
treatment seems to have been meted out to them. Mr. 
Gladstone assured Mr. McNeil that they did not take their 
exercise in company with the other prisoners. The other . 
prisoners are sincerely to be congratulated upon this 
merciful dispensation from the company of these undesir* 
able companions in misfortune. 

The other day we received from one of these amiable 
ladies a letter which we were unable to publish on account 
of the crudity of its arguments and the indecency of its 
language. However, as we have frequently been reproached 
with harshness in dealing with the Suffragettes, w r c on this 
occasion adopted the method of writing privately to the 
lady, pointing out in the most polite terms that her 
arguments were not very impressive, and expressing 
our regret that she should so misunderstand the motives 
of men who were opposed to women’s suffrage. Our 
reward for this act of courtesy was to receive a reply 
couched in still more abusive and indecent language. 
This confirms us in our impression that it is useless 
to attempt argument with these misguided women. The 
lady from whom we received the letter informed us that 
she was a hospital nurse by profession. She is evidently 
carrying on the good old traditions of language and 
conduct set forth by the illustrious Mrs. Gamp. We 
should recommend any man who may have necessity to 
call in the services of a nurse to make preliminary inquiries 
as to her views on the Suffragist question, otherwise he 
might have the misfortune to expose himself to the tender 
mercies of our esteemed correspondent, or some other 
similar fury. And since w r e know that the Suffragettes do 
not propose to stick at bomb-throwing, we suppose that a 
little gentle poisoning might also fit in with their views as 
to the correct treatment of those who disapproved of them. 

Mr. J. Paul Cooper wishes to do away with grease-paint 
on the stage. Writing in the Mask , he says: 

Painting the face on the stage is a barbarous custom come 
down to us from the age of oil-lamps and candles. With gas and 
electric light and opera-glasses for the remote scats in the house 
it is not needed. 

Now a very simple experiment will convince Mr. Cooper 
that he is thoroughly and hopelessly in the wrong. Let him 
take any pale yellow object and (with the permission of the 
stage-manager) hold it under the full glare of half-a-dozen 
electric battens just before the curtain goes up or just after 
it has been rung down. Hew’ill find that the bright yellow 
has mellowed and faded into a pleasant, creamy, ivory 
colour. Now let him consider the deduction to be drawn 
from this experiment. The human face is not, as is 
commonly supposed, a mixture of white and red—it w f ould 
be very disagreeable if it were. It is a compound of many 
colours, of which yellow is one of the most important. 
And since the electrics have the property of abstracting 
large quantities of yellow from any object seen by their 
light, it follows that the natural human face, seen by the 
light of floats, bunches and battens, loses its legitimate sub¬ 
tone of yellow and becomes a grim and ghastly white, 
while the patches of healthy red, also lowered in tone, 
assume the similitude of patches of dirt. 

Lockhart, commenting on Sir Walter Scott’s unhappy 
installation of 44 oil-gas 99 at Abbotsford, notes the 44 trying ” 
nature of the new illuminant, as contrasted with the pleasant 
and becoming glow of w r ax-candles 14 Jewellery sparkled,” 
lie says, “but cheeks and lips looked cold and wan in this 
fierce illumination ; ” and comparing the (probable) bril¬ 
liancy of oil-gas with the brilliancy of modern electric stage 
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lighting, Mr. Cooper may deduce, a fortiori , how very cold 
and wan Juliet and her Romeo would appear if they refused 
to avail themselves of the make-up box. And then there 
is another point. We have been talking of what is 
called a 44 straight ” make-up—that is, the colouring 
of the face to make it seem natural under the stage¬ 
lighting. But in most plays there are 11 character ” parts. 
BArdolph, for example, was afflicted, according to 
Shakespeare, with a nose of such a sort that the dying 
Falstaff, seeing a flea upon it, declared that he saw a lost 
soul burning in hell. Now, either a red-nosed man must 
invariably be engaged for Bardolph, or the actor who 
depicts that character must paint his nose red ; and it must 
be remembered, again, that the painted nose would look 
infinitely more natural than the 44 real thing.” And then, 
as many accomplished actors testify, old age is not always 
represented by the aged. Mr. O. B. Clarence, distinguished 
for his complete, convincing, and elaborate senility, is still 
a young man ; and Sir John Hare attained the seventies (on 
the stage) forty years ago. But this means the employment 
of paint, for no opera-glass would suggest fallen cheeks and 
hollowed eyes and shrunken flesh where there was no 
appearance of these things. 


The whole question of stage illusion is a curious one. 
There is one general principle that governs the whole 
question, and that is that, with very rare exceptions, the 
real thing does not look real on the stage. Hamlet’s dis¬ 
tinguished and agreeable pallor is, as we have seen, a pale 
yellow by daylight, and if the producer of a new play 
wants to hang his walls with tapestries and to deck his 
floors with antique Persian carpets, he does not set the 
looms working, nor does he commission a trusty agent to 
journey to Ispahan. He gets some canvas, and tells his 
property-man what is wanted, and the result is tapestries 
and carpets which are absolutely convincing, while “ the 
real things ” would not look like anything in particular. 
It is the property-man, again, who is the producer of the 
glowing Books of Hours by which stage devotion is some¬ 
times quickened ; a dirty old volume, with rough splashes 
of gold and blue and red on some of the pages, is eminently 
effective, while the priceless reality would be eminently 
ineffective. And there is the most important point of all— 
the tones of the actors’ voices. Here we are on difficult 
and dangerous ground ; but it may be conjectured that the 
most 44 naturally ” acted play would not sound quite 
natural if one listened to it in the wings instead of seeing 
if from the stalls. But on this matter we should be very 
glad to receive the opinion of the experts. 


What is an author ? The other morning we noticed in 
a daily paper an announcement with respect to a cricket- 
match between Authors and Actors. In the list of Authors we 
recognised but two names, one of them being 41 Sir A. Conan 
Doyle,*’ the other 14 S. S. Pawling.” Now Mr. S. S. Pawling 
may be anything you like, but he certainly is not an author, 
and, so far as we are aware, there is no justification for his 
representing authorship even in a cricket-match. In point 
of fact, Mr. Pawling is a publisher’s assistant by profession, 
and that he should be masquerading before the public as 
an author is only another indication of the wonderful airs 
which certain publishers give themselves when they have 
half a chance. We fancy, indeed, that some of them actually 
believe in their hearts that they are authors, though they 
may never have written a line, excepting in the account- 
books of their respective firms. Of course some of them 
write advertisements, and may thus claim to be imaginative 
artists. But the publisher-author—faugh ! It is true that 
Mr. William Heinemann is down in the British Museum 
catalogue for a book or so of his own 41 composure.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Heinemann would not be of great use 
in the cricket-field. As for Mr. Pawling, when he next goes 
cricketing we hope he will refrain from arrogating to him¬ 
self a position in the social scale which does not belong 
to him. 
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The retirement of Mr. Kenneth Grahame from the 
Secretaryship of the Bank of England has provoked the 
paragraphists to a good deal of silliness. It seems 
that Mr. Grahame formerly contributed to the National 
Observer. Hence in the minds of the vulgar he counts as 
44 one of Mr. Henley’s young men.” This recondite phrase 
is from time to time bandied about by people who imagine 
that it means something, and it seems to us that the world 
must be growing rather tired of it. When you meet a 
globular, middle-aged gentleman w’ith a tendency to bald¬ 
ness, and you are told that he is 44 one of Mr. Henley’s 
young men,” you are apt to wonder where the old ones 
come from. We do not wish to suggest that Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame is either globular or bald, but there can be no 
doubt that he is no longer a youth. The Henley young 
man legend can lend little honour to Mr. Grahame, whose 
delightful w’ork had nothing about it which can be con¬ 
sidered Henleyan. The fact is that the half-dozen or so of 
w ? itlings who took delight in having their names 44 indis¬ 
solubly associated” with W. E. Henley had really no 
other claim to distinction. At the present moment they 
occupy the positions which were probably (intended for 
them by Providence, and these positions are scarcely 
literary. In view of their declining years—of which, by 
the way, we speak with the deepest respect—we should 
suggest that for the future they know themselves under 
the inspiring title of 44 Mr. Henley’s Old Men.” 


We are glad to learn from the Classical Association’s 
last report, now no longer young, that the Association is 
more inclined to accuracy in phonetics than it appeared to 
be when we criticised Dr. Postgate’s pamphlet 44 How to 
Pronounce Latin.” Since the Association has already 
essayed to reform the pronunciation of Latin, and is now 
taking Greek in hand, this is as it should be. Though 
sympathising with the Association’s desire to abolish the 
peculiarly English 44 smattering of Latin,” we took excep¬ 
tion to its attempt to teach a more correct method by 
means of the uncertain sounds of English syllables. In 
particular we pointed out that the vowel sound in the 
English word 44 fit,” chosen by Dr. Postgate to represent 
the Latin short 1, is by no means identical with the Conti¬ 
nental sound of that letter. We are now glad to see that the 
Association’s Pronunciation Committee for Greek has also 
thought better of it, and has chosen the French word 44 piquet ” 
to represent the short i sound, adding the explanation that 
44 fit ” is nearly the same. This is an improvement, but it 
would have been better to have given 44 fit,” if at all, as a 
warning that its sound is not the same. But we still find 
44 not ” given to represent the sound of the 0 in 44 note,” 
when pronounced short. We maintain that this is wrong. 
The sound of 0 in 44 note ” is heard pronounced short in 
4 ‘ annotation ; ” it is the vowel sound in 44 naught ” which is 
heard more approximately in “not.” It is the hearing not 
of children, but of their teachers, which requires sharpen¬ 
ing* and we do not see the point of confusing children’s more 
delicate perception of sound by such instruction. When 
all teachers have learnt to pronounce English correctly it 
will be time enough for them to illustrate Latin and Greek 
sounds by English. Until then there is only one rational 
basis on which to pronounce Latin—the traditional Roman 
one, which has never died out; and one only a little less 
easily ascertainable for the pronunciation of Greek—that 
brought by the fugitive Greeks to Italy and spread 
throughout Europe. 


It is curious to find a scholar such as Dr. J. E. Sandys 
quoting to a learned Society Erasmus’s dialogue between 
the Lion and the Bear, as the great authority on Greek 
pronunciation, in support of the fairly sensible system 
advocated by the Association’s Committee, but without 
any reference to the w r ell-known explanation of the circum¬ 
stances under which Erasmus promulgated the system 
advocated in the dialogue, as is minutely related by Gerard 
Jan Voss. Dr. Sandys might have been expected to add 
Voss’s testimony that the Lion and the Bear was the result 
of a practical joke played on Erasmus by his friend Henry 
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Glarean, and that on his discovering it he never used that 
method of pronunciation nor taught his friends to follow 
it. The whole passage from Voss is to be found on page 4 
of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s 41 English, Dionysian, and Hellenic Pro- 
nunciation of Greek ;” nor are the original authorities less 
accessible at Cambridge, we should suppose, than to us 
in London. Reference to The Academy alone would also 
have reminded Dr. Sandys that the Erasmian system 
advocated by Smith and Cheeke and tabooed by Gardiner 
was only in partial use in England, and that for a brief period. 
The result of the isolation it produced was what Gardiner’s 
sagacity may be credited with having expected. The 
new system was established on the accession of Elizabeth, 
or thereabouts, as Dr. Sandys noted, it still needed 
Metkerke’s defence in 1565, is referred to by Gregory 
Martin as “beginning to be familiar” in 1570, and—as 
quoted by Dr. Sandys last year—had become utterly 
debased in 1604. Latin and Greek had, in fact, degene¬ 
rated by that year into the insular jargon which the 
Classical Association is now trying to abolish. We main¬ 
tain that it did so largely because Smith and Cheeke 
isolated us from the rest of Europe by a pedantic reform, 
exactly as the Classical Association is now attempting to 
do, without Continental assent. We note Mrs. Agnes 
Lewis’s spirited protest in calling attention to the pro¬ 
nunciation of the diphthong ev : 

On more than one ancient inscription, and on the very latest 
papyri discovered in Egypt, we find the word [written 

with the dtgamma] ; and in every nation where the everlasting 
Gospel has been preached, in English and in Latin, it is called 
the Evangel, or Evangclium. Why, then, in Greek alone are we 
not to be allowed to pronounce it Evangclion t 

This is an appeal to common sense. 


The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of 
the Church Schools’ Emergency League on July 7th. We 
regret that the letter containing the resolutions did not 
reach us in time for last week’s paper. Needless to say we 
cordially endorse them : 

1. That the offer of 50 per cent, of the vacancies in 
Church Training Colleges for one year, to students other 
than members of the Church of England who wish to avail 
themselves of a Conscience Clause, involves a breach of 
trust and a sacrifice of principle, since it must either admit 
Nonconformists to accommodation provided for Church 
students only, or compel the exclusion of such students 
from places held in trust for their benefit. 

2. That the only concession that the Church can justly 
offer is to provide extra non-trust accommodation for Non¬ 
conformists, on the distinct understanding that no Church 
student shall be displaced. 


We are glad to note that Mr. Eveleigh Nash has 
included in his new Summer Library Mr. F. C. Philips’s 
novel 44 As in a Looking Glass.” In view of the amount of 
mediocre writing which now cumbers the bookstalls, it is 
gratifying to find a publisher doing his best to provide 
lovers of fiction with the real article. Mr. Philips’s story 
is undoubtedly one of the wittiest that has seen the light 
any time these thirty years. Its characters are drawn 
with a sureness of touch which few writers of our own 
time can equal, and it abounds in good spirits and cheerful 
worldly wisdom. In a cloth cover for a shilling it is very 
alluring value. We suppose that the time has come when 
we must refer to Mr. Philips as a veteran novelist. It is 
all the more gratifying, therefore, that his best work has 
survived for so many years and still more than holds its 
own. 


We regret that, owing to an oversight, the article on the 
u Dictionary of National Biography 99 appeared without a 
signature. The author of the article, who has special 
qualifications to deal with this subject, is Mr. G. Le Grys 
Norgate. 


SONNETS 

Alas ! that Time should war against Distress, 

And numb the sweet ache of remembered loss, 

And give for sorrow’s gold the indifferent dross 
Of calm regret or stark forgetfulness. 

I should have worn eternal mourning dress 
And nailed my soul to some perennial cross, 

And made my thoughts like restless waves that toss 
On the wild sea’s intemperate wilderness. 

But lo 1 came Life, and with its painted toys 
Lured me to play again like any child. 

You shall forgive me this inconstancy 1 
May my soul perish—in all present joys, 

Lapped in forgetfulness or sense-beguiled 
Yea, in my mirth, if I prefer not thee. 

A. D. 


There is a moon which watches the white wave 
Dance until dawn, and there are holy stars 
Spangled and throned, and many golden bars 
Of silent sands that the wild waters lave : 

Into this peace I come, a tortured slave, 

And smile as if there were no shames, no wars, 

No fetters, no disgrace, nor wounds, nor scars, 

And all the world were not a new-digged grave. 

O velvet night, so soft, so sweet, so old, 

O moon that dreamest in thy silver house, 

And stars that ever stir to some strange breath 
On fields of amethyst and marigold— 

This is my pain : that She, my love, my spouse, 
Walks, with bruised feet, unto ice-breasted Death. 

T. W. II. C. 
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REVIEWS 

VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS 

The Victorian Chancellors. By J. B. Atlay. (Smith 
Elder, 14s. net.) 

Prodigious ! is the only word we can utter after our 
perusal of this handsome, portly volume. Every career 
narrated here with an almost uniform degree of impar¬ 
tiality is marked by an industry so prodigious, enterprising, 
and absorbing that lazy folk such as reviewers can only 
gasp a brief astonishment. After that gasp we are at 
leisure to wonder again and to appreciate the very present 
merits of these Chancellors, who were, we presume, happy 
in achieving exactly what they wanted to achieve. At 
least, we will say, if to do that is to be happy, and if the 
admiration and envy of your rivals is an enhancement of 
happiness, then ought these illustrious Chancellors to have 
been superlatively happy. That they may, after all, have 
possibly missed this capricious blessing is another matter— 
an unfortunate incident in the gamble of life. 

Labour is indeed honourable—and honoured. Here is 
Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Lord St. Leonards, son of a 
hairdresser, employed as solicitor’s clerk at an early age, 
catching luckily the eye of a stray counsel, legal author at 
twenty-one, waking suddenly from obscurity to fame, 
welcoming strenuous days and laborious nights, and often 
contenting himself with but an hour or two’s sleep. His 
almost passionate application was surprising even to 
Brougham, who wrote : 

The twelve hundred cases astound me. I thought I could work 
a little bit, and poor Wilde used to talk of the hard labour which 
I called my holidays. But truly you beat us all to nothing. 
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And here is 44 Jock” Campbell, son of a Scotch minister, 
enduring gaunt poverty and toiling mightily amid his 
privation. Mr. Atlay quotes from Campbell s Diary : 

At Guildhall by nine o’clock—remain in court till near four— 
come home—eat a mutton chop and a potato sent to my 
chambers—no wine nor small beer—begin immediately to read 
my briefs—go out to consultations—sit up till one to answer 

cases. 

He did not permit his industry to be handicapped by 
modesty ; he knew the value of that most excellent habit 
14 push.” Lyndhurst congratulated him ironically upon his 
humility. His ambition was in others’ eyes o’erweening. 
Disraeli addressed to him a stinging, delicious rebuke, but 
without disturbing Campbell’s placid self-approbation. 
Not a whole broadside of Disraeli’s flouts and gibes could 
pierce that . Avaricious of fame, he was emulous also of 
even the reputation of humility without greatly concerning 
himself with the difficult qualification. To a volume of his 
speeches he prefaced remarks wherein his claims on the 
gratitude of the country were a little egregiously indicated, 
exposing him to a powerful rebuke : 

What sacrifice did Sir John Campbell ever make to principle ? 
What opportunity of distinction did he ever forego from diffi¬ 
dence ? When was he ever prevented from asking for anything 
he wished by delicacy ? 

His famous 14 Lives of the Chancellors” were wittily 
termed 44 misprints on the sands of time,” and if they are 
generously praised in the present volume for their fulness 
of anecdote, their descriptiveness, happy discursiveness, 
and naive egoism, their contemptuous bitterness and petty 
sourness are yet faithfully reprehended. There is little to 
admire in a successful man railing and fleering at pre¬ 
decessors and rivals. A “ Gulliver ” by Archbishop Swift 
had been a gross incompatibility ; who but a disappointed 
man should turn satirist ? When an ambitious man sneers 
and disparages the profession by means of which he has 
risen from penurious oblivion to conspicuous honour, you 
are apt to feel either a suspicion of his sincerity or a doubt 
of his humanity. Campbell was never marvellously humane. 
The harshness of an early training which he himself had 
the sense to regret was traceable in his litelong personal 
asperity, as well as in his eagerness of pursuit upon every 
movement of Fortune. Yet it is easy to misjudge him by 
regarding only his unlovely angularities ; there are given 
here pleasanter glimpses, and surely it is hard to speak 
very censoriously of a man who recorded in his auto¬ 
biography his opinion 

That an occasional booze has a favourable tendency to excite 
the faculties, to warm the affections, to improve the manners, 
and to form the character of youth. 

But would even Lord Campbell dare to avow such an 
opinion now ? 

More attractive is Mr. Atlay’s sketch of Lord Westbury. 
As plain Richard Bethell he displayed a precocity which 
would be astonishing if it were not, in the lives of these 
Chancellors, almost monotonous. With a most praise¬ 
worthy energy and independence of spirit he contrived to 
support himself without assistance from home long before 
he was out of his 'teens, and indeed managed to help 
those from whom he might naturally have expected help. 
Labour, labour !—an industry so unyielding might of itself, 
you would suppose, compass a considerable success ; but 
Bethell had, besides this capacity for close, dauntless 
work, an intellect hard, acute, audacious, dominant. His 
unfailing readiness of speech, his sarcasms, his delightful 
sharp words, are witness of his intellectual equipment and 
resourcefulness. To him is credited that famous 44 stage 
aside ” to his junior : 

Take a note of that. His lordship says he will turn it over in 
what he is pleased to call his mind. 

He made enemies, and indeed it would argue an improbable 
saintly meekness in his friends and rivals if he hadn’t; 
and enmity provoked by sarcasm and wanton personal 
attacks is never soon forgotten. Even a Lord Chancellor 
must not assume too readily an implacably scornful 


superiority over those he has surpassed in the race. Lord 
Westbury’s brilliant sallies were bitter rather than brilliant 
to those who endured them, and he experienced in his 
full prosperity something of the accumulation of resent¬ 
ment which, whether occasioned by prosperity or one’s 
bearing of it, is apt to be none the less potent for long 
delay. You are tempted to say that the only safe garb of 
success is humility j it matters little whether real or 
feigned, so only it be apparent. But Lord Westbury 
cared little for this, and reaped what he had sown in his 
many flashing speeches, which even those who appreciated 
them for their keenness resented for their bitterness. The 
following anecdote, however, which is new to us, is 
evidence of a pleasanter humour: 

Cockburn was fond of telling how on one occasion a keeper 
received a liberal peppering, and a lively, not to say acrimonious, 
dispute arose between Bethell and his second son. “ How 
often, Slingsby,” said Sir Richard, “ have I remonstrated with 
you for handling firearms carelessly. You have now apparently 
shot one of the keepers, whom 1 can hear vociferating in the 
bushes.” Prompted by curiosity, Cockburn managed to inquire 
of the injured man which of the two had shot him. “ Dang 
'em, they both did,” was the answer. A year or two afterwards 
Sir Richard, in conversation with the Chief Justice, fixed the 
date of a certain discussion by the visit “ when you shot my 
keeper, dear Cockburn.” 

We regret we have not space to deal as we should like 
with the later chapters, only less interesting than those of 
Westbury and Campbell, upon other Chancellors. All the 
names in the book are of men more or less famous in their 
own day, more or less memorable in ours. Rising in some 
instances from comparatively humble stations, they won 
the highest honours possible to their profession by an 
expense of spirit that often seems, once more, simply 
prodigious. Few things can be more inspiring to those 
who welcome the inspiration than the story of their hard- 
won prosperity ; though whether any success, albeit 
prized incomparably, is worth such prolonged, sacrificial, 
and sometimes cramping strenuousness is another ques¬ 
tion into w’hich we will not now presume to enter. Let 
it be sufficient for us to say, in conclusion, that Mr. Atlay 
has carried out a considerable task with obvious ability 
and care, and that we have found his book entirely 
attractive. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTIANITY 

The Religious Teachers of Greece . By James Adam, Litt.D. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wife, Adela Marion 
Adam. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, ijs. net.) 

The author of this very able work has endeavoured, with 
no little success, to show what light has been thrown on 
eternal spiritual problems by the poets and philosophers 
of ancient Greece—her real religious teachers. 

He has examined critically the development of religion 
from Homer to Plato, and, further, in tracing the relation 
of natural theology to Greek metaphysics, has shown the 
great importance which the religious ideas of Greek 
philosophy must always possess 44 for the student of 
Christian literature in general, and especially for the 
student of St. Paul’s Epistles and the Fourth Gospel." 

There have been writers on comparative religions who 
have failed to grasp the full religious significance of Greek 
classics, missing the truth that in the gods of Greece, 
besides the human element, there is also the Divine— 
t 6 6 cuti 6 vio* of Homer, r 6 Otio» of Herodotus. This Divine 
element may perhaps be termed the scheme or basis of 
Professor Adam’s scholarly lectures, starting from the 
44 profound and memorable sentence, rdrrct N tfewr xarc6»<r 
&rOpwro< —All men have need of gods—which Melancthon* 
used to say was the most beautiful verse in Homer." As 
Mr. Andrew Lang has pointed out, 44 the epics sufficiently 
show that a noble religion may coexist with a mild and 
lawless mythology and, speaking generally : 

If there is nothing “sacred” in a religion because wild or 
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wicked fables about the gods also occur, there is nothing 11 sacred " 
in almost any religion on earth. 

The development of Hebrew and Greek religion is parallel 
in many respects—from demonism, Nature-worship, ideas 
of 44 taboo,” a hierarchy of angels and devils, to monotheism. 

Professor Adam does not disguise the darker features of 
the Homeric religion while demonstrating the moral 
grandeur of the Homeric man ; and though it was inevitable 
that late Greek philosophy should repudiate the Homeric 
gods : 

It may be doubted whether Plato, when he condemns the 
educator of Greece, allows sufficient weight to the great and 
abiding influence of Homers idealisation of man. 

A very interesting chapter on the Orphic religious move¬ 
ment of the sixth century b.c. leads on to the later belief 
of Pindar, and the philosophic schools of Pythagoras and 
Plato : 

Like Buddhism and Christianity, Orphism was a religion of 
deliverance (XiV*t), of salvation. The cry of the believer, like that 
of St. Paul, was, 14 Who shall deliver me from this body of 
death?” 

The doctrine too of the iroKardcract% T&rruv, or “ restora¬ 
tion of all things,” is an anticipation of the Christian hope, 
and in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 44 Axiochus” we find 
an ideal siinilir to that of Bernard of Cluny in 44 Urbs 
beata Jerusalem.” 

In succeeding lectures Professor Adam treats of the 
development of religion in the gieat dramatic poets, show*- 
ing the 

Extraordinary power displayed by iEschylus in grappling with 
the deepest problems of religion and life, such as the origin and 
propagation of sin, together with its effects on the individual, the 
family, and the State ; while in Sophocles, on the other hand, 
though he is by no means unconscious of the discordant elements 
in human life and destiny, the prevailing note is one of recon¬ 
ciliation, harmony, and peace—in a word, ttywla. 

Sophocles, whose Divine character and noble ideals 
gained for him the epitaph (of Phrynichus) given indeed to 
few : 

Happy was Sophocles. He died after a long life, blest by the 
gods and skilful in his art, having composed many beautiful 
tragedies. He suffered no evil, and his end was peace. 

Even the scoffing Aristophanes could write of him as 
44 cheerful in Hades’ kingdom as on earth.” 

The religious position of Euripides has led to some 
controversy. It is clear that in his drama there is a 
definite break with the established religion, the old 
Homeric faith. The period of enlightenment is reached. 
Euripides is frankly critical, destructive, and iconoclastic. 
Unlike yEschylus and Sophocles, who, looking for the 
ideal, passed by the Olympian immorality, he maintains 
that gods who sin are not gods at all, thus 44 preparing the 
way for the Platonic doctrine of the ethical end.” 

Destructive criticism of established or recognised 
religion in any age or country leads by natural sequence to 
agnosticism. Professor Adam, on the whole, thought 
that this is the real position of Euripides, as shown in 
various passages—f.g., &rm 6 Zth —and that there is 

no dominating principle on the constructive side. And 
yet in comparing Euripides’ line— 

For God hath need—if God indeed He be— 

Of nought— 

with St. Paul’s speech before the Areopagus— 

Neither is He served by men’s hands as though 
He needed anything— 

Professor Adam avers that 14 this speech in reality 
perhaps laid the foundation of the view that Greek 
literature prepared the way for Christianity.” 

In the valuable chapters on Socrates and Plato he reviews 
inter alia the connection between Greek philosophy and 
the Christian Gospel. 

In comparing the Platonic meditatis mortis with the 
Pauline conception of Necrosis , we observe that Professor 
Adam altogether avoids St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
spiritual body and the Resurrection. 
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There are very striking parallels between the Epistles 
to the Corinthians and the Phaeiio , but this doctrine marks 
a wide divergence and development that can hardly be 
overlooked. St. Paul certainly nowhere teaches that “ the 
body is necessary to the soul only in this world of sense,” 
but just the opposite ; and he even anticipates and answers 
the criticism and objections likely to be advanced by the 
Greeks to whom he wrote. 

Professor Adam gives a charming appreciation of the 
beautiful spiritual life and character of Socrates, who, as 
Xenophon said, 44 was so pious and devoutly religious that 
he would take no step apart from the will of heaven ; so 
just and upright that he never did even a trifling injur}’ to 
any living soul.” 

Here is indeed a Christian ideal ; and even in the 
debated region -of prayer his exalted faith was 44 in its 
perfect self-suppression more Christian than Greek 

Give us, O King Zeus, what is good, whether we pray for it or 
not; and avert from us the evil, even if we pray for it. 

Another parallel may be found in the Platonic teaching 
that 11 the Divine or Ideal Beauty is not only transcendent, 
but also immanent in the world.” This is expressed for 
Christian thinkers by St. Augustine in the remark that “all 
that is beautiful comes from the highest Beauty, which is 
God.” 

Although we may not fully accept the statement that 
Platonic mysticism passed into Christian theology to the 
extent held by some critics, nor Professor Adam’s view of 
the 44 fusion of Hellenism and Hebraism out of which so 
much of Christian theology has sprung,” we can agree 
with the thesis of Grote that: 

The Platonic Timaeus became the medium of transition, from 
the Polytheistic theology which served as philosophy among the 
early ages of Greece, to the omnipotent monotheism to which 
philosophy became subordinated after the Christian era.” 

To the working out of this transition, and to the study of 
the development of Greek religious thought in poetry and 
philosophy Professor Adam brought a ripe scholarship, 
wide classical learning, sound and impartial judgment, and, 
above all, the gifts of a true teacher, which make these 
lectures such delightful reading. 

They are of real value to the student of that spiritual 
connection between the ideals of Greek philosophy and 
the truths of Christian doctrine which was recognised by 
the early Fathers of the Church, who rcgarded 4 philo¬ 
sophy as the preparation for the Christian Faith. 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 

Impressions of India . By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 
(Macmillan, 3s. net.) 

Preface : 

These impressions of a tour through India made during the 
winter of 1907-8 are presented in no spirit of dogmatism. 

It is not necessary for Sir Henry Craik to tell us that. 
Would that more such impressions of India—of any parts 
of our great Empire—could be recorded in the spirit that 
these are, and could be given us to read. 

This charming little volume encloses impressions formed 
by one of mature judgment, of commanding modesty, 
W’ritten in rhythmic language, with a pervading sense of 
proportion. Even the journey on the P. and O. is not dull: 

We have hurried through all the scenes that have framed the 
history, the poetry, the romance of the world—and what the 
better arc we ? 

Who can say ? But Sir Henry’s readers are the better 
by a humorous, thoughtful sketch of that journey, and we 
are landed safe and sound in a very living Bombay. 
Straight into the very life of the great seaport and of India 
are we carried : 

What are our first impressions ? First, as we pass through the 
streets the countless legions of dark-hued faces, the strange 
rarity of the white complexion. 

And the inscrutability of dark-hued faces ! — 
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Showing every phase of human feeling, but all alike masks, 
looking at us as if they were divided from us by centuries, and as 

if they were gazing at sticks and stones.In London 

we hear glib talk of the need of greater sympathy with the 
native. What easy words to utter ! 

Next, the quietness, the coolness, the patience, the reserve of 
authority, of the few white faces that we meet. No wonder 
that with men like these, who know their work, its hard condi¬ 
tions and its dangers, and have learned to face it, the recklessness 
of loose tongues is met by a momentary anger perhaps, but, 
after the first moment, with the apathy of contempt. 

These first impressions of the native races of India and 
of the white men dwelling among them (nearly all admini¬ 
strators in some degree) are followed and confirmed all 
through Sir Henry Craik’s long journeying. 

Each Indian race has its peculiar idiosyncrasies, and 
these are treated with full respect and much sympathy— 
the Punjabi; the warlike Sikh and his treacherous 
kinsman the Pathan ; the Rajpoot, who regrets irrigation 
because, while enriching the farmer, it takes the country 
youth away from manly exercises that lead to skill at arms! 
and so on down to the sleek, effeminate Bengali. Every¬ 
where he notes the aloofness of the races of India and their 
inscrutability ; and this while they much respect—nay, 
often love—those calm, quiet British Civil Servants whose 
life is spent in the service of the Empire in India, in the 
service of India’s three hundred millions of many races. 
Sir Henry Craik never loses a chance of impressing on his 
readers what this Indian Civil Service is. Charged with 
the entire administration of India, they have been from all 
time the most single-hearted, conscientious, and devoted 
servants that any Empire has produced in the history of 
man. All their energies, all their intelligence, the greater 
parts of their lives are freely given and so it is not wonder¬ 
ful that everywhere he remarks a certain look on their 
faces of reserved force—of a consciousness of ever-present 
possible danger—of a fixed determination that danger shall 
be averted and of conviction that they are able to avert it. 

And a study of the people leads on without effort to a 
consideration of the economic and political conditions 
under which they live. But we are reminded, too, how 
many different conditions exist in this congeries of nations 
that we call India. As do the climate and physical features 
differ, so do the religion and system of land tenure differ 
too. In Rajputana, the Punjaub, and Central India the 
zemindar, the owner of the land, is the farmer who tills it, 
the size of holdings varying from the great country 
magnate to the peasant proprietor. In Bengal the 
zemindar is the large landowner only, the soil being tilled 
by the ryot. Of all systems Sir Henry Craik writes : 

It is a strange comment upon rash attempts to introduce 
Western notions, destructive of the rights of property, into a soil 
like this, that the basis of land tenure in India is undoubtedly 
Socialistic, and that there exists here a real nationalisation of 
land. (P. 172.) 

And the maintenance of the old order of things, the sup¬ 
port of the holdings of families who trace each descent 
for twenty generations (peasant proprietor and great 
zemindar alike), is very strongly urged. 

And then for present unrest in India. Like another 
eminent author Lately reviewed in these pages, Sir Henry 
thinks that a fertile source of unrest is the existing system 
of education. A system based on philosophic teaching 
denying religion, or at any rate neglecting it, an education 
with its objective success in competitive examination : 

A wise observer of long experience said to me the other day, 
11 It would have been a happy thing for India had Macaulay 
never lived.'' Such a heresy will make the orthodox Whig 
aghast with horror. I would not venture to propound it, but I 
cannot help recognising that it has some justification. (P. 196.) 

And Sir Henry urges that we should adapt ourselves to 
the material with which we have to deal, and that for 
education to be effective its chief w f ork must be to build 
up character. We have insisted on a knowledge of 
English as a necessary vehicle of education, instead of 
instructing and educating the better classes of India in 
their own vernacular. The Babu is becoming too much • 
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the interpreter of rule to the humbler people, and thence 
comes the danger that the Indian Civil Servant may 
become less a master of the languages of India than he 
has been and is now, less in touch with her people. The 
agitators of India are the products of this system of 
education. 

These glib-tongued Babus urge land agitation where 
there is no identity of land tenure, religious movements 
with which they have no sympathy and little knowledge, 
Swadeshi , or the exclusive use of native products and native 
manufactures : 

This is a movement w’ith which within proper limits and apart 
from any concomitant violence or boycott, every one to whom I 
have spoken professes sympathy. (P. 229.) 

But we are reminded that it has been enforced by means 
that flagrantly defied the law and caused collisions between 
Hindu and Mohamedan traders with the object of saddling 
the authority which had to interfere with the suspicion of 
discouraging native industry. 

Again, the partition of Bengal , about which so much 
has been written already. We read (p. 230) : 

It is asserted that the rvot is bitter in his opposition. That is 
about as likely as that the farm-labourer of Kent or Sussex would 
be roused to indignation over the dissolution of the partnership 
between the South-Eastern and the London Chatham and Dover 
Railways. 

That there is some real distress and discontent among 
the poorer classes, especially in Bengal, is true—(1) By the 
the supersession of handlooms and (2) by the great export 
of wheat, which adds greatly to the cost of living. The 
possibility of an export duty is suggested. 

But let us revert to p. 157, and to a conversation there 
recorded in a native State—Patiala. A British officer was 
discussing with a Mohamedan friend of high rank the 
political situation. 14 Tell me,” he said, 44 do you think 
that in the days of my grandsons and yours India will still 
be under British rule ? ” They happened to be standing 
close to the water-tank, with its usual inscriptions at each 
end : 4 ‘ Water for Mohamedan gentlemen,” 44 Water for 
Hindu gentlemen.” The native gentleman pointed to it 
and said, 44 So long as that remains you must be here.” 

All of this side of Sir Henry Craik’s impressions, of 
which we have given such inadequate appreciation, is 
intensely interesting. But the real charm of his writing 
lies in the visits w*e pay with him to so many different 
places—to Lahore, to the North-West, on the Afghan 
Frontier—and in these parts w f e are very intimately made 
known to the officers of the Indian Army, and they are 
presented to us in language wdiich cannot but be pleasing 
to them, in terms which can only adequately describe them 
and their lives. 

Camp life we learn to know, and we visit a native 
State— Patiala—where 

The hospitality of the State is exercised in a fine guest-house, 
which stands in a splendid park, and nothing is spared in the 
w*ay of graceful courtesy and of stately profusion to maintain 
the dignity of the Maharajah. The wishes of the guest are 
consulted at each step, and nothing is omitted to make him feel 
that he is enjoying a hospitality carefully adjusted to European 
habits. 

At Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnporc the hofror, the 
splendour, and the pathos of the Mutiny are illustrated 
with much eloquence and tenderness ; and w'e feel some 
part of what the author felt in viewing these historic sites, 
in treading holy ground. 

But surely no traveller has seen the glories of India 
with a more receptive eye, a more appreciative mind. 
Few have known so well how to give utterance to w*hat 
they have seen and felt than has Sir Henry Craik. Lahore, 
Delhi, Agra, Benares, all invoke in turn the author’s 
enthusiasm. 

But the description of the Taj at Agra is the culmina¬ 
tion of a very beautiful chapter, and may well close this 
review. 

The Taj was erected by Shahjahan over the mortal 
remains of the wife of his youth—the Muntaz-i-Mahl, or 
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44 Jewel of the Palace”—at the time when the second 
Cnarles was King. Shorn of his power by his son 
Aurungzebe, the fallen tyrant spent th£ evening of his days 
gazing at this unequalled shrine, which remains for ever a 
monument of faithful love : 

But in this creation of surpassing beauty I can find nothing 
that reflects the sadness of human fate, or that tells of the all- 
pervading solemnity ot death. It tells of no grief for the immu¬ 
table decrees of fate. It is a defiance of death by associating it 
with all the bright and gossamer gleam of sunlight and of fairy 
beauty. It stands supremely alone .... as the brightest, 
the most luxuriant monument of death and decay which the 
world has ever seen. 

FOUR BOOKS ON MUSIC 

Great Musicians. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant 
Richards, 3s. od.) 

Chats on Violoncellos. By Olga Racster. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 3s. 6d.) 

Ignaz Padcreu'ski . By E. A. Baugh an. 44 Living Masters 
of Music.” (John Lane, 2s. 6d.) 

Memories and Music. (Elkin Matthews.) 

Writers of popular books on music have given generous 
illustration of Lewis Carroll's postulate that a discussion 
may be raised on any point at any distance from that point. 
In the four volumes named above, which chance has 
thrown together as the last to be noticed of this spring’s 
musical books, very different points are discussed at a 
variety of distances. 

Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, the author of 44 Great Musicians,” 
does not get quite directly to h is subject, but once fairly started 
upon it he handles it w'ith assurance. The two preliminary 
chapters, called “The Great Unknown” and 44 The 
t'nceasing Chant,” show him at a certain distance from 
his point. It is a little late in the day to assert that for 
most people music before the age of Bach and Handel is 
undiscovered country, or to cry out that the 41 time has come 
fora popular discovery of the music made between the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth and the death of Queen Anne.” 
His enthusiastic description of the ritual and music proper 
to Holy Week, too, has no particular connection with the 
series of biographies to follow. The eight musicians, whose 
careers and services to the art are outlined in a chapter 
devoted to each, are well chosen, because they include several 
who have not generally been the common stock of popular 
biographers, and because, taken together, they make a more 
or less connected history from Orlando Lassus to Bach. 
Lassus and Palestrina are carefully treated, and to the stories 
of the latter especially the author has applied critical discern¬ 
ment, drawing a just line between the tales of Baini and the 
scepticism of his opponents. Monteverde, Lully, Rameau, 
and Purcell illustrate well the birth and growth of dramatic 
music in Italy, France, and England ; and these chapters 
show' cleverly the different points of view from which these 
pioneers in three nations approached their problem. The 
last two musicians, Handel and Bach, bring Mr. Oldmeadow 
back on to ground which has been often—much too often— 
traversed by the popular biographer. Nor does he escape 
that depressing influence. The earlier musicians were 
treated with considerable individuality, but here he drops 
back into the conventional manner, and tells all the little 
stories of the youthful Handel practising the harpsichord 
by moonlight and pursuing his father’s coach to Weissenfels; 
ot Bach and the herrings’ heads thrown to him from the 
inn, his difficulties with his consistories, and all the trivial 
talk which too often gets uppermost in the discussion of an 
artist’s career. This is the more to be regretted because 
Mr. Oldmeadow evidently has ideas of his own about these 
two masters which we should like to see more fully 
developed ; as it is, his book ends tamely with a suggestion 
that some people are now inclined to place Bach on too 
high a pedestal. 

Miss Olga Racster has a much greater capacity for 
evading her point than Mr. Oldmeadow ; she begins and 


ends at an almost immeasurable distance from it, while the 
closeness with which she keeps to it in the middle of the 
book is that of the author who knows that once lost the 
thread can never be found again. She begins in a London 
fog. At first we cannot guess what on earth it has to do 
with violoncellos till we find that she is struggling to get to 
the South Kensington Museum. Once inside, our author 
wanders down the galleries indulging in fancies, and more 
or less apocryphal stories of Handel and his harpsichord, 
Dragonetti and the 41 giant ” bass, and at last lights upon 
the case of early stringed instruments. She fastens upon 
this, and begins to pour out information with the eloquence 
of an Extension lecturer. She pursues her audience to the 
restaurant, lectures them while they have their lunch, and 
hauls them back again to the cases of viols and violoncellos. 
She does not make us wish that the imaginary visit were 
a real one, but her information is sound in the main. 
Many people might be glad to take her book with them 
to the Museum (the book could be put under the 
table during lunch), for the evolution of the instruments is 
well described, from the gambas of Duiffoproucatt and 
Amati’s violoncello called “ The King,” through the work of 
the great Luthiers, Da Salo, Stradivarius, Guarnerius, the 
Begonzis, and Ruggieri. The story is told in a sprightly 
style, and adorned with little jokes and anecdotes, of w f hich 
we would not complain if they did not lead the author 
astray. They lead her to such an untruth as that 44 the 
conventional mind of the English can rarely create any¬ 
thing for itself in art, but must for ever imitate.” To speak 
of Rome as ‘‘that city of dried bones and priests” is too 
inept to pass, and to give Handel’s famous repartee, 44 Your 
Highness plays like a prince,” as said to George IV. when 
Prince of Wales is a careless slip. The last tw T o 44 chats ” 
again leave the point to give particulars of the careers of 
certain women performers on the viola da gamba, as well 
as ol an eighteenth-century infant prodigy. 

The last two little volumes need but few words. Mr. 
Baughan is a writer of such experience that he is not likely 
to be betrayed into the irrelevance which more or less 
besets the two authors we have discussed. Rather his 
fault is one of experience within narrow limits. His 
subject is a great virtuoso of the concert-room—Paderew ski. 
Mr. Baughan cannot put aside the concert-room atmosphere 
in w’hich he has become acquainted with Paderewski’s 
art. The author is a 44 professional critic”—the phrase is 
his own—and he sets the professional critic to walk arm- 
in-arm with the subject through his little book, shows the 
impression Paderewski has made on the critic, and quotes 
what the critic has said of Paderewski. This is interesting 
enough to members of the author’s craft, but will it interest 
the public for whom this series is framed ? They may be 
puzzled by it. 

The anonymous author of 4 ‘ Memories and Music” is at 
the opposite extreme from this professional attitude. The 
Covent Garden operatic season for 1906 (to judge from 
internal evidence) is discussed in a series of letters 44 to a 
fair unknow r n,” who in a distant box has shared the 
performances. The author’s art lies in evading the 
obvious points suggested by the operas, in refusing to 
accept the attitude of the dogmatic critic, in following 
every cross-trail of thought as far as it is pleasant to follow 
it, then dropping it and harking back to the opera only to 
find another one. This sort of writing requires that the 
author shall have travelled and read and shared in many 
phases of life, and, though this is probably the case here, 
we sometimes feel that he is dragging in all his experiences 
in order to get the necessary variety. He does not quite 
succeed, and the book becomes a little monotonous for all 
its pleasantness. As regards the music, if we often feel 
his point of view to be that of the conventional opera-goer, 
he sometimes launches into a piece of valuable amateur 
criticism. His hearty condemnation of the brutality of 
Madaina Butterfly and his description of the effect of Lc 
Jongleur de Notre Dante (from which we date the season), 
give definiteness to the book where it is needed. 

Apart from musical considerations this author handles 
his pen better than the other three. They alike give the 
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impression that they are struggling to keep close to their 
subjects in spite of various concessions ; he purposely places 
his subject at arm’s length and plays with it easily at its 
appointed distance. Their illustration of Lewis Caroll’s 
postulate is an accident; his represents his art. 


PHILOSOPHIC SCRAPS 

The Logic of Will. By Helen Wodehouse, D.Ph. 

(Macmillan and Co.) 

This is an interesting piece of modest analogy, an adum¬ 
bration rather than an elucidation. The teaching is for 
the most part reasonable ; but the style is jerky, stiff in the 
legs, abrupt, and uneven. It reminds the reader of a cele¬ 
brated Oxford Greats tutor, whose matter was valuable, 
but who imparted that matter in a series of gruff barks and 
growls, speaking a peculiar dialect of his own, now pom¬ 
pously obscure, now slangy, sometimes spluttering great¬ 
ness in a sort of whooping-cough, and at other times 
covering smaller notions with old theatrical ermine. The 
purpose of the book is to draw our attention to the corre¬ 
spondence between knowledge and will, the part of us 
which understands and the part which tries. Do we get 
ahead by dubbing these cognitive and conative ? Any¬ 
how they are not to be divided, although we may distin¬ 
guish them ; for no man can know without trying, nor put 
out any strength without knowing there is stuff to tackle. 
We know 41 things,” and try not with 41 things,” but with 
ourselves. The hint to know comes from without, the 
resolve to try from within. If we fail in the one case we 
look blank, in the other we feel small. We think in three 
steps—the first is to be intelligent, the next to reason out, 
the third to believe in our conclusions ; so we try in three 
steps—we are fired with ambition, we dash at the thing, we 
settle down to the work. In the former case we are 
mastered by the belief we gain ; in the latter w r e 
master the stuff we have wrought upon. All this 
is pleaded by our author, though in quite another 
tongue ; and having established this admitted likeness, 
and touched it up by noticing that one sphere helps the 
other, she then sums up the bars to wisdom and effort, in 
a foursome way. Hard case, little wit, no opportunity, no 
vigour—these four bars to wisdom are like feebleness, 
lions in the way, not knowing how to set about it, or seeing 
no opening, which four exclude effort. The analogy when 
thus stripped of the trappings the author gives it is not 
quite sd striking as when it is in its alliterative uniform, but 
it serves useful purposes in either dress when it gets to 
work. If there are these two sides to our nature, both 
must be brought into play and satisfied before any moral 
problem is solved. So in chapter vii. we jolt on to a 
discussion of goodness and truth. The good is defined as 
the object of a need, a definition which seems too much to 
leave out the reasonable side of good. An infant both 
wants and needs milk (and these two words arc not at all 
the same thing, although the author uses them interchange¬ 
ably), and milk is good for it, but there must be something 
else about the need. The infant must, although he knows 
nothing now of milk or of suction, be able in after-years 
to approve of his meal, and so must other people. At the 
moment the infant is equally pleased with sugar and water, 
bloater, or Dutch cheese ; and we all of us cry for the moon 
sometimes, which we afterwards discover to be but a barren 
chunk of rock. What is good, then, is the object of 
the need of our whole nature and not of a part, and the 
greatest good is the object of the need of the whole for 
always. If the analogy . holds—and it seems to be fairly 
watertight—there must be a communal element in the 
good, as there is admitted to be in the true. This com¬ 
munal element in truth, which is not mine or thine, but 
ours, has its analogy in a good that is universal, which 
greatness sees and chooses. The individual good can 
never conflict with the good of the whole, nor that of the 
whole with the good of the individual; and so a private 
and public good never knock their heads together. It is 
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here we begin to grow uneasy. Logic and fact seem to be 
forking widely apart, and if the proposition is true in a 
sense, it is assuredly not true in ordinary dinner-table 
English, unless we add some clause with “final” in it. 
Still, we agree with the author ; our true thought is what 
God thinks and our true satisfaction that which satisfies 
Him ; and these parallels probably go through life as she 
suggests. In spite- of much that is slipshod in its style, 
then, this book is to be praised. It is a blow f on the right 
side. There are many fearsome sentences, such as the 
following about the perfectly malignant person, and how 
John Bull and John Smith would treat him : 

To some extent they would probably let him have his own 
way, as we let an ox spend a life-time in eating instead of making 
him visit the poor. 

44 The universe will be rather bad ” is weak slang when it 
means somewhat bad or a little bad. Do they lecture like 
this in Birmingham, even in the University ? The students 
must be a merry crew if they have any literary perception. 


SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY 

The Life of Sir Halliday Macartney. By Demetrius C. 

Boulger. (Lane, 21s. net) 

Biography 1 No ; an apologia ! and a long one. Here 
is a life well lived. It began in fairly common (though 
gentle) places. It went on to much use and some distinc¬ 
tion. Born of a good old Scotch family, Halliday 
Macartney went to Edinburgh, was selected with many 
others to be an assistant-surgeon in the Turkish con¬ 
tingent during the Crimean War. The finest achievement 
of his earlier days without doubt was that he extracted 
from a village shoemaker in thirty-six hours six pairs of 
boots. There should be a word of meed to the shoe¬ 
maker. With tiring detail we hear of a force that did 
nothing. Then from this willing but inoperative con¬ 
tingent we join the 99th Regiment. Again with tiring 
detail we sail to India, to China, where our hero, an 
assistant-surgeon, could do nothing to have written of. 
But he showed 44 stuff,” and joined the Ever-victorious 
Army ; enough character to earn the confidence of Gordon 
and Li Hung Chang. He prevented Gordon from giving 
up all he had taken from the Taeping rebels and attacking 
Li Hung Chang. He moved his regiment to defend the 
great Viceroy. 

A clash of arms from Scotland. Bayard (who must have 
been to Scotland) and John Knox. Macartney began 
arsenals in China, and made seven 68-pounder guns. 
Three burst and killed five pathetic little Chinamen and 
wounded fifteen others. But nothing so pathetic as 
Macartney’s letter of reasons to Li Hung Chang. It was 
marvellous that a doctor could make an arsenal. He 
acknowledged in many words to every fault which the 
head of an arsenal could have been guilty of—when 
daring to fire 68-pounder guns ; and Li Hung Chang’s 
answer in few words was a master of actuality and kind¬ 
ness, written by a great statesman. 

Sir Halliday Macartney brought the first Chinese 

Embassy to London, in 1878. And there the apology 
ends, after nearly three hundred pages. Who will get 
there ? 

Mr. Boulger claims for Sir Halliday Macartney a 

prominent place among epigrammatic letter-writers. A 
worthy citizen of the land he loved, he kept the flag 
flying in the Far East when it was much farther away 
than now. He is now, without doubt, a citizen of that 
Town kept for the straight and true. Let us remember 

him not so much by what he wrote as by what he 

wrought. 
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A QUESTION OF HONOUR 

The controversy which has arisen on the subject of the 
British Navy raises such a very grave question as to Press 
and Parliamentary responsibility when the public discussion 
of matters of the highest national interest is concerned 
that we would like to draw attention to certain peculiar 
features of the debate which might escape the notice of, or 
fail to be understood by, persons who are unfamiliar with 
the inner workings of a certain class of newspapers, and it 
seems to us that it is well within the province of The 
Academy to make such points clear. In the first place 
certain newspapers have all of a sudden, and without any 
public incident having occurred to provoke it, commenced 
a campaign of insinuation against the professional character 
of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. They assert, without 
any proof, that this Admiral turned his back upon the First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty at the King’s Levee. If it were 
not for the fact that these newspapers arc often edited and 
WTitten by persons of considerable ignorance and ill- 
breeding, such a statement could not have passed muster, 
for it is obvious to anybody acquainted even superficially 
w’ith Court etiquette that the only person at the King’s 
Levee to whom it is contrary to all the rules of politeness 
to turn one’s back is the King himself. For that reason 
persons leave the Royal presence a rcculons . So far, how f - 
ever, as the public present at a Levee is concerned, it is 
impossible to say that any one has deliberately turned his 
back upon another unless, paraphrasing the Shakespearian 
phrase “ I bite my thumb at you, Sir,” he were to exclaim 
in a voice sufficiently loud to be heard by the bystanders, 41 1 
turn my back on you, Sir.” And this Lord Charles Beres¬ 
ford is not accused of having done. He is accused, how¬ 
ever, by a certain portion of the English Press of not being 
on speaking terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott. That he 
is on signalling terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott is 
admitted. As the two Admirals are not living in the same 
ship, and as the only professional communications between 
them which vitally concern the service of the Fleet which 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford commands are conducted 
by a system of signalling, what does it matter to anybody 
in the Press or in Parliament whether these two Admirals 
are on friendly social terms or not ? The only act of 
indiscipline with which the name of Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford has been in any way associated was perpetrated 
by Admiral Sir Percy Scott. It was flagrant, and was duly 
reprimanded. Yet a certain Member of Parliament does 
not hesitate to get up in the House of Commons and inquire : 
u Is the House to understand that the rules and regulations 
of the Navy on the score of discipline apply only to the 
humbler ranks, such as stokers, wiiile Lord Charles Beres¬ 
ford is to be allowed to break them with impunity ? 99 
And again : Whether the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was aware that 44 the Commander of the Channel Fleet, 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, is not on speaking terms 
with his official superior, Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
hisher, and with his official subordinate, Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott ? 99 

I his is tantamount to inquiring whether only stokers are 
obliged to leave the presence of Admiral Sir John Fisher 
a rcculons , and only the humbler ranks permitted to be not 
on speaking terms with Admiral Sir Percy Scott—two grave 
breaches of discipline unfairly condoned in the case of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. The question is purely 
asinine, but it leaves one dreaming. Is it possible for a 
Member of Parliament to be quite such a fool ? We are 
sceptical on that point. We have too high an opinion of 
the average intelligence of our Members of Parliament, 
though we know nothing personally of the Member in ques¬ 
tion, or indeed of any other of the personages involved, to 
believe that. Fools arc less common than the late Mr. 
Carlyle was disposed to admit. The matter is worth look¬ 
ing into a little deeper. We have an important London 
daily insinuating that Lord Charles Beresford either acci¬ 
dentally or intentionally issued an order wiiich w f ould have 
sent two ironclads to the bottom, including the one upon 
which was Sir Percy Scott. If intentional, such an order 


would have ranked Admiral Lord Charles Beresford among 
the most monstrous criminals that the w’orld has ever 
known. Yet the insinuation that the order was inten¬ 
tional finds its echo in the House of Commons. A Member 
of Parliament inquires, 44 May I ask whether as long as 
these dissensions exist and these gentlemen are left in 
command the life of every seaman in the ships is 
imperilled ? ” Asinine again ; and yet we decline to look 
upon this other Member of Parliament as any more of a 
fool than his colleague. We say we must look deeper ; and 
when people come forward with abominable insinua¬ 
tions against the honour and the loyal sense of duty 
of distinguished public servants, they must not be 
surprised if the motives of their own conduct are 
questioned. What is the only possible outcome of this 
Press and Parliamentary campaign if it be carried to an 
issue ? Its only possible outcome is the resignation of 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, of Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, or of Admiral Sir Percy Scott, and possibly of all 
three. To whose benefit would that be ? There can be 
no hesitation in answering this question. It would be to 
the benefit of Germany. It has long been the custom in 
Germany to calculate the value of eminent commanders in 
terms of Army Corps. The presence of Napoleon on the 
field of battle has been said to have been worth two Army 
Corps ; that of the present German Emperor in an eventual 
war is modestly put by his friends as one Army Corps. 
Now ask any German, and he will tell you that the loss of 
any one of the distinguished Admirals mentioned above to 
the British Navy might well be estimated at the value of 
at least one first-class battleship. Then bear in mind that 
a first*class battleship costs anything between ^*1,000,000 
and ^*2,000,000, and it is easy to calculate what the disgrace 
of Lord Charles Beresford would be worth to the German 
Government, and any one acquainted with conditions in 
Germany knows very well that the German Admiralty would 
not hesitate to pay large sums to secure this result. Press 
organs, therefore, that are responsible for such a campaign 
as this, with its dastardly insinuations against men who 
cannot defend themselves, and its questions of incredible 
silliness asked by Members of Parliament whom a deep- 
rooted respect for the British legislator prevents us from 
looking on as fools, should bear in mind that in such 
circumstances they open the door to suspicions of which 
it is uncomfortable even to think. It is a daily practice of 
the German Government to purchase Press and political 
influence in alien countries as well as in its own. There 
is a type of rogue that disguises himself as a clown. But 
as President Lincoln remarked, 44 You cannot fool the 
public all the time.” There is a limit to human credulity 
at which legitimate suspicion begins. If we had the 
mentality of Zola we might feel inclined to make The 
Academy say “J’accusc!” It was legitimate suspicion 
based upon a knowledge of our poor weak human nature, 
but not upon absolute documentary proof, which prompted 
that bold and now historical exclamation. We will con¬ 
tent ourselves with saying that the honour of the English 
Press is concerned in a thorough investigation being made 
into the genesis of* the present outrageous campaign 
against three distinguished British Admirals. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 

As a belated reader of Mr. Wells’s 44 New Worlds for 
Old” and a confirmed anti*Socialist, I should like to say, 
quite unofficially, how much I appreciate the moderation 
and the genial leasonableness with which the author puts 
the case for a partial reconstruction of the social order. 
I say 44 partial” advisedly, since Mr. Wells is careful not to 
promise any new heavens or new earth ; and while he 
argues that the great majority of people would be much 
more comfortable and more free from worry under the 
new system, he is also honest and sensible enough to 
admit that with many of us it would be practically 44 as 
you were.” Authors who did not please large numbers of 
people would be no better off than now, and as for that 
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vision of municipalities contending fcr the honour of 
publishing our books—well, I for one cannot realise it, 
cannot believe in it at all, unless it is presumed that the 
mere readjustment of economic conditions would so change 
the hearts of aldermen that London would become as 
ancient Athens or as mediaeval Florence. Still, 14 New 
Worlds for Old ” is an interesting, an amiable, and a sug¬ 
gestive book. One knows how the Socialist position is 
presented by certain other writers in the same cause—I am 
perfectly sober at the moment of writing, I beg to say—and 
one is thankful for Mr. Wells’s good nature and moderation. 

But there is a root-idea behind his arguments which we 
would like to have more fully elucidated—that is, his 
doctrine of the Universal Good Will and of its issue in a 
constant upward progress. Is it really proven that the 
Universal Good Will is any more real than the Universal 
Evil Will; is 44 Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord ” a fact, while 11 Crucify Him ” is an illusion ? I 
know Mr. Wells’s point of view is the popular one ; it is 
the thing to dance a kind of world-dance to the accom¬ 
paniment of a cosmic 44 For we are jolly good fellows.” 
Dr. Horton danced this dance in a recent book ; to him the 
universe seemed to consist of summer seas, cooing doves, 
skipping lambs, and Hampstead Congregationalists. He 
forgot the storms and the water-floods, the cobras and the 
devil-fish, and the Homan Catholics. Surely a good many 
of us are jolly bad fellows, and unfortunately we often get 
the upper hand and give the good fellows the very devil’s 
own time. I am not aware that any deep thinker of the 
past has ever maintained this doctrine of the Universal 
Good Will of men ; and even if .there has been such a 
thinker, I would respectfully submit that the pro¬ 
position is against the weight ot evidence. Rabelais 
occurs to me ; he certainly made 44 Do as you please ” the 
motto of the great Abbey of Thelema, on the ground that 
well-born and well-bred people of liberal education will 
always do the right thing ; but then, unfortunately, that is 
not true. And if it were true, there are so many of us who 
are neither well-born, well-bred, nor well-educated. I 
think we might go so far with Mr. Wells as to say that it 
is somewhat easier to be a great saint than a great sinner— 
by 44 a great sinner ” is not meant Vhommc nioycn scnsucl — 
but I do not see how this is to help us, since true sanctity 
and true sin are fine arts, only for a few men in any age. 
Frankly, I fail to see that the predominance of Good Will 
has been established ; on the contrary I should be inclined 
to say that on the whole, in temporal matters only, the Evil 
Will has had the upper hand. Eternity is beyond Mr. 
Wells’s purview, so here I say nothing of that. But in 
Syria, and in Middlesex, and in the United States of 
America the prophets are mostly stoned. 

And then there is the corollary to the Universal Good 
Will proposition—the universal progress upwards. Now are 
there any solid reasons for believing in anything of the 
kind ? I am sure that Mr. Wells does not limit the sense 
of the word 44 progress ” to mere bodily ease and security ; 
it would be an injustice to attribute such a folly as that to 
any unconvicted human being. I should even doubt 
whether Mr. R. J. Campbell of the City Temple really 
believes this ichthyosaurus of a fallacy, though he seems to 
now and then. Mr. Wells would certainly not commit 
himself to such a definition, since, both as artist and 
thinker, he has every reason to know better, to know that 
man is an extraordinary complex, who is sometimes quite 
unaffected by physical conditions. St. Thomas Aquinas 
was absolutely unaffected by the splendours and delicacies 
of the King’s banquet ; St. Polycarp was happy in the 
flames ; Cervantes, old and hungry and neglected, was 
certainly happy in his 44 Don Quixote ; ” and I am sure 
that the man who carved the 44 Lincoln Imp” was happy, 
in spite of bad water, bad food, and the entire absence of 
sanitation. These people may have been very silly, but 
that has nothing to do with it. They were men, and they 
count, as I am sure Mr. Wells would be the first to allow. 
Indeed his book makes it plain that he does not sum up 
everything desirable under the headings of Shelter and 
Dinner. 


This being allowed, is it certain that progress is so 
constant as he would have us believe ? The other day I 
saw a bit of very simple jewellery made by some black 
fellow in Central Africa. The materials were gold and a 
few hairs from an elephant’s tail ; the result was a quaint 
and delightful bracelet, made delicately, fancifully, with 
originality. I compared it in my mind with nine-tenths of 
the work in the average jeweller’s shop in London ; the 
horrible barbarism of the latter was too painfully manifest. 
Then it seems to me that qua his craft the London jeweller 
has not progressed beyond the black 44 savage ; ” on the 
contrary, he is hundreds of years behind the negro ; he is 
thousands of years behind the old Celt, the Roman, the 
Egyptian, the Trojan. And as for other things, what 
evidence is there to show that tram-cars, and slate roofs, 
and adulterated food, and Russian spirit weigh down the 
balance on the side of progress ? In other words, why 
should we be certain that the working jeweller of London 
or Birmingham is a happier man than his black brother ? 
There may, of course, be a certain joy in fastening an 
enormous diamond into a ring of 44 cast-iron ” pattern ; I 
am sure it is not to be compared with the joy of making a 
queer but delightful jewel out of one’s own head, a little 
gold, and some elephant-hairs. And the negro race is 
proverbially backward ; it has never made any figure in the 
arts ; and w T e are the most 44 progressive ” of nations. But 
can we altogether congratulate ourselves on our progress ? 

So far as I understand Mr. Wells, he is content after all 
to rest his case on material advantages, especially on those 
which proceed from humanitarian emotion. He confesses 
that the intrusion of the sign of some quack medicine into 
a pleasant landscape is an outrage ; but he adds, very 
truly, that it is a better sight than that of a wretched male¬ 
factor hanging in chains. I quite admit this ; but is Mr. 
Wells sure that this decided improvement in externals pro¬ 
ceeds from a true improvement in the human heart? It 
must be remembered that there are many cruel and wicked 
people who faint at the sight of blood ; there are many 
gluttons and good diners who would not like to see the 
pig’s throat cut or the ox felled to the ground. I do not 
think that I am the more humane, being an eater of lobsters, 
because I should not like to plunge the wretched creature 
into boiling w r ater. Is it quite certain that this outward 
improvement that we are talking about is not very largely 
due to a mere nervous sensibility, to a dislike of horrid 
sights and sounds ? I suppose there are many people who 
hear with relief—with satisfaction even—that some cruel 
and malignant ruffian has been hanged, and yet these 
people would fall fainting with horror if they were made 
to witness that last awful scene. And then again we con¬ 
gratulate ourselves that our state is infinitely better than that 
of the Borgias. But is it really better ? Were the Borgias, 
the poisoners of the exalted, so much worse than the 
persons who come to honour and great fortune by selling 
poisonous provisions to the helpless poor ? We do not 
burn people alive now (save in the highly 44 civilised ” 
United States of America); we do not sack cities. But 
how many people in the last ten years have been brought 
to ruin, misery, starvation, anguish, and suicide by finan¬ 
cial operations ? To see with the eyes of the flesh a 
human being burned alive must be an unspeakably awful 
sight; but perhaps it would not be less awful in reality if 
we could see with the eyes of the spirit the sum of human 
agony caused in one year by the Holy Office of the 
Prospectus. And as to what may be called our modern 
sanitary advantages, I quite agree that if other things were 
equal they would be real advantages. If life were happy, 
it would be better to have a reasonable prospect of living 
to eighty instead of a reasonable prospect of dying of the 
Black Death at thirty. But if the other things are not 
equal ? If modern life, as seen by its expression in art, is 
not so happy as ancient or medieval life, if it is on the 
whole and demonstrably an ugly—that is, an unhappy— 
life, then where is the immense benefit of prolonging it ? 
One can certainly have too much of a bad thing. The 
maxim as to Cathay and Europe is perhaps of doubtful truth 
in the instances selected ; but no one doubts the sound- 
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ness of the general principle. Most men would prefer one 
exquisite dish before ten courses of insipidity or nastiness. 

1 have never heard a really sober art-critic express a wish 
that Mr. Collier’s pictures were ever so much larger, and 
literaty men do not long for a sequel to the “Sorrows of 
Satan/’ Indeed, it seems to me that all the contrivances 
to prolong life and to make it more comfortable, from 
good drains to improved surgery and anaesthetics, have 
been more than counterbalanced by a certain influence 
that I do not remember to have seen noted in this connec¬ 
tion. The fact is that the modern world is profoundly 
cowardly, with the anxious, incessant, ever-gnawing 
cowardice that allows the patient no rest. To be quite 
familiar, we are in 44 a blue funk.” We know the names 
of diseases, we know their symptoms, wc know all about 
our own insides ; we are in a perpetual terror lest some¬ 
thing should be mortally wrong with us. It is possible 
that the bodily terrors of the average modern man who 
attains the average length of days, if added together, 
would surpass all the torments and the terrors of the poor 
wretch who swung from the cart at Tyburn. To take the 
case of malignant disease: to-day the sufferer from carcinoma 
experiences in spirit, in dread, in foreknowledge, ten times the 
inevitable anguish of the body ; of old such a person would 
die after great physical pain assuredly, but not after months 
or years of unspeakable mental agony. And of old the 
torments of the body might, and often did, become trans¬ 
muted into the joys of the spirit ; now 44 progress ” has in 
maay cases made this impossible. In this 44 progress” 
the poet in 44 Bel Ami ” saw nothing but ever-increasing 
woe and misery, with that awful grande culbute death as a 
close. He argued acutely and philosophically that as the 
sense of things became keener, the intellect more refined, 
so much deeper and more profound would become the 
wretchedness of man, so much more horrible the dread of 
the black pit of extinction. In all honesty and frankness 
I cannot believe for a moment that Mr. Wells has proved 
his proposition of a constant, steady, and universal progress 
to better—that is, happier—things. Slavery is, theoretically, 
a bad state, for instance ; and I am sure that the average 
slave in Virginia was a much happier man than is the average 
millionaire in New York to-day. Theoretically the former 
was a wretch, lacking every opportunity of happiness, 
liable to every extremity of woe ; theoretically the latter is 
the Overman, the being who can command every advan¬ 
tage and every bliss. In honest fact it is the millionaire 
who deserves our profound pity, while the slave was often 
the merriest of men. In other words, the happiness of 
man, whether it be of a high or low degree, depends on 
facts which are in nowise related to the physical and 
material sphere. The new lamp may be of superior 
shape and elegance to the old ; it will never summon the 
genie, it will never build the magical palace wherein the 
soul of man can dwell in peace and in delight. 

Arthur Machen. 


“MY READER’S REPORT” 

The foregoing is a familiar phrase, in any case to people 
who write. Behind it may lurk many pleasant or 
unpleasant matters. Publishers addressing one upon the 
subject of a manuscript invariably refer to 44 my reader ” 
and his report. The effect is admirable. There is some¬ 
thing about it that suggests a blast of martial trumpets. 
The other morning a certain author received from a certain 
publisher a letter in which my reader and his report are 
duly flourished. Here is the text thereof : 

44 1 have now received my reader’s report on this work, 
and have much pleasure in informing you that he thinks 
well of it. If published in volume form it should compel 
attention and be favourably reviewed by the reviewers. 
I am therefore prepared to undertake its production and 
effective publication on the following terms, the copyright 
remaining your property : 

44 That you pay to me the sum of ;£i20 (£to when you 


sign the agreement, ^40 when the whole of the work is in 
type, and £20 from your share of the work), in considera¬ 
tion of which I should produce the work in the best style, 
publish at the outset at the nominal price of 6s. per copy, 
and pay to you every six months the following royalties : 

44 (a) A royalty of is. 6d. per copy on all copies sold of 
the English 6s. edition up to a sale of 2,500 copies, and 
afterwards a royalty of is. 3d. on all further copies sold. 

44 (b) A royalty of 15 per cent, of the nominal published 
price on all copies sold of any cheaper edition or editions. 

44 (c) A royalty of 50 per cent, of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the American copyrights (if any). 

44 (d) A royalty of 50 per cent, of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the foreign rights (if any). 

44 (e) A royalty of 50 per cent, of the net profits derived 
from the sale of the serial rights (if any). 

4 * In the event of your accepting these terms, it must be 
understood that I have the first refusal of your first three 
new novels suitable for publication in 6s. volume form in 
terms to be mutually agreed upon, otherwise there would 
be little inducement for pushing the present work. The 
above payment of £120 would constitute your sole liability, 
and on hearing favourably from you I shall be pleased to 
send you the usual brief form of agreement. 

44 Faithfully yours, 

II M 

We shall note how beautifully this letter is balanced on 
44 my reader’s report.” Let us for a moment endeavour 
with such penetration as we may possess to discover what 
manner of report 44 my reader ” nas delivered to the gentle¬ 
man who employs him. Having perused the bright new 
manuscript over his morning tea and eggs, 44 my reader” 
probably reported as follows : 

44 A work of some merit—might or might not catch on. 
Should advise publication on commission terms, as author 
does not appear to have published before, and should sign 
him up for next three novels, as present book shows great 
promise.” 

Such reports from 44 my reader ” either do find their way into 
publishing offices or they do not. We have our own know¬ 
ledge of the matter. That with or without such reports a 
letter such as the one above quoted is capable of being 
sent by a publisher to an author is quite clear, inasmuch as 
the particular letter before us has been despatched by a pub¬ 
lisher and received by an author. And as luck will have it, 
the publisher concerned is not one of the common or 
touting sort, but a person of the highest standing in his 
avocaion, beloved of the paragraphists and 44 respected ” 
by the booksellers. And as luck will have it, also, the 
author in question has written and published quite a 
number of novels, and has commissions in hand to the 
value of several hundreds of pounds. The whole point 
is that for once in a way 44 my reader ” happens to 
have got the wrong pig by the tail. There is no harm 
done. Our author will be delighted to know that, 44 if 
published in volume form, his work should compel atten¬ 
tion and be favourably received by the reviewers.” On the 
other hand, he will not pay £120 to our publisher, or, 
indeed, any sum of money at all, and consequently our 
publisher will not get it. Neither will our author receive 
any of the pretty royalties set out in paragraphs a, b, c, 
d, and E of our publisher’s letter ; particularly w’ill he be 
careful not to receive a reduced royalty after 2,500 copies 
have been sold ; while, as to serial rights, he can readily 
sell them himself, and lie will therefore not trouble to give 
the publisher any portion—not even 50 per cent.—of the net 
profits derived therefrom. The fly in our author’s share of 
the ointment would seem to lie in the fact that there will 
be little inducement for pushing the present work unless 
the first refusal of his first three new novels is secured to 
our publisher. But in the circumstances our author— 
good, easy man—will probably be able to bear up. 

Looked at squarely the incident we have thus reported 
would be quite amusing if it did not point to so lamentable 
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a state of affairs in the reading and publishing businesses. 
For here plainly—unless, of course, the publisher does not 
speak the truth—you have a reader who must have hinted 
to his principal that, while the author should be published 
at his own risk, he should be bound down with respect to 
three following books, and you have a publisher who 
attempts so to bind him down without giving him the 
smallest consideration. And if it be argued that the con¬ 
sideration lies in the undertaking to publish the first volume, 
we answer shortly that ^120 is more than sufficient to give 
the publisher an absolute and clear profit on the transac¬ 
tion, even if he did not sell a single copy of the book, 
and that over and above this clear profit he will take 
a further profit of at least is. 3d. a copy on every 
copy sold. The reduction of the author’s royalty 
after 2,500 copies have been sold is the merest impudence, 
inasmuch as it is well-known that the practice is entirely to 
the contrary. We infer reasonably, and for that matter 
nobody doubts it, that a very considerable amount of 
business of this nature is being carried on by the London 
publishers. Obviously the principle of commission 
publishing cannot be w holly condemned. There are sound 
books upon the publication of which no publisher could 
hope to recoup his expenses. There are authors also who 
possess means, and prefer to find the capital for the pro¬ 
duction of their own works, and pay the publisher a com¬ 
mission or royalty upon the sales. So far the commission 
principle is good. But beyond you come on to very dubious 
ground indeed. For when a publisher asks an author to 
put up the whole cost of producing 44 in volume form ” this or 
that work it is a hundred to one that the work in question 
is a work of inferior quality and really not worth publish¬ 
ing at all. Particularly is this so with respect to fiction. 
We are quite aware that an occasional novel published on 
commission has been known to 41 catch on,” and bring its 
author his or her money back, with a profit to boot. But 
this is the exception which proves the rule, and the provident 
manner in which publishers provide for such a mischance— 
from their point of view it is a mischance—is indicated in 
paragraph a of our letter. 

The question arises who is to take the risk of an author's 
first book. Our reply to that question is : where the novel is 
concerned, the publisher. That reply may savour of hardship 
on both parties concerned. It seems hard that if an author 
chooses to pay for the publication of an indifferent work the 
publisher should refuse him, and it seems hard that when 
the season has been bad and 44 there is very little doing ” 
a publisher should not allow himself to indulge in a trifle of 
commission business. But there is a third party to con¬ 
sider—namely, the reading public. Neither author nor 
publisher has the smallest right to foist on to the public 
commission fiction. Publishers are most careful to stamp 
review copies of their publications in the boldest and most 
disfiguring way, thereby really driving a reviewer to sell 
books that he might otherwise be glad to keep. But 
publishers do not indicate either to reviewers or to the 
public that such and such books are published on commis¬ 
sion. To the bookselling trade they are bound to 
offer some sort of hint, which is commonly forth¬ 
coming in the shape of a nod or a wink on the 
part of the traveller w T ho subscribes a book. The 
reviewer and the public, on the other hand, are left 
in the dark on the subject. Our contention is that no 
author with any respect for himself or any belief in his 
future will hand over money to a publisher for the mere 
sake of seeing himself 44 in volume form.” It is his plain 
duty to write assiduously until he produces something that 
a publisher will acquire on the ordinary and natural terms— 
that is to say, cither by purchase out-and-out or by royalty 
agreement. And it is a publisher’s bounden duty to the 
public either to stamp commission books so that they may 
be readily distinguished from legitimate publications, or to 
refrain from having anything to do with works which are 
obviously not worthy to be put upon the market. These 
are counsels of perfection ; but we believe that there are 
houses in the trade who adhere rigidly to the second of 
them, and have, consequently, no need of the first. 


HAROLD 

I suppose that every one has made the acquaintance of 
the subject of this little biography at some time or other, 
though to others he may not have appeared as he has 
appeared to me, and, as I know, he has been called by 
many names. Indeed, when I consider that there have 
been men and women wdio have sought his society with 
a passionate eagerness it is clear to me that his disguises 
must be extremely subtle, and that he employs them with 
a just regard for the personalities of his companions. For 
while some have found in his society the ultimate splendour 
of life, for me he has always been w’earisome and ridicu¬ 
lously mean. 

Of course it may be that I have know’n him too long, for 
even as a child I was accustomed to find him at my side, 
an unwelcome guest who came and went by no law that 
my youthful mind could determine. Certainly in those 
days he was more capricious, and the method of argu¬ 
ment by repetition, which he still employs, was only too 
well calculated to weary and distress a child. But for the 
rest, the Harold whom I knew then was materially the 
Harold whom I know now. Conceive a small man so severely 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s Dance that his features are hardly 
definable, endow him with a fondness for clothes of dull 
colours grievously decorated with spots, and a habit of 
asking meaningless quesiions over and over again in an 
utterly unemotional voice, and you will be able to form a not 
unfair estimate of the joys of Harold’s society. There have 
been exceptions, however, to the detestable colourlessness of 
Harold’s appearance. I have seen him on occasion dressed 
in flaming red, like Mephistopheles, and his shrill staccato 
voice has pierced my head like a corkscrew. But these 
manifestations have always been brief, and might even be 
considered enjoyable when compared with the unrestful 
monotony of Harold’s society in general. 

Who taught me to call him by the noble name of 
Harold I do not know, but in my youthful days the man’s 
character was oddly associated with the idea of virtue as 
expounded in the books I read on Sunday afternoons. 
That I hated him was, I felt, merely a fitting attribute in 
one whose instincts were admittedly bad, but I did not 
allow the consideration to affect my rejoicings when I 
escaped from his company. Curiously, too, I perceived 
that the Olympians were w’ith me in this, and since the 
moral soundness of those improving books was beyond 
question, I had grave doubts as to their ultimate welfare. 
But it was always an easy task to detect the Olympians 
tripping in their own moralities ; they had so many. 

As time went on, and I grew out of the Sunday books 
and all that they stood for, I came to believe that I was 
growing out of Harold too. His appearances became rare, 
and, from his point of view, a little ineffective. It pleased 
me to consider with a schoolboy’s arrogance that he was 
little more than a child’s nightmare, and that if a man 
turned to fight him Harold would vanish. For a while 
Harold, in his cunning, played up to this idea. He would 
seek my side timidly, and fly at a w’ord. The long, sleep¬ 
less nights of childhood and the weary days were forgotten, 
and I made of him a jest. Sometimes I wondered whether 
he really existed. 

And then he came. At first I was only mildly astonished 
when I found that nothing I could say would make him 
leave me, but as the hours passed the old hatred asserted 
itself, and to fight the little man with the dull voice and 
the cruel spots on his clothes seemed all that there was in 
life to do. The hours passed into days and nights, and 
sometimes I was passive in the hope that he might weary, 
sometimes I shouted answers to his questions—the same 
answer to the same question—over and over again. I 
felt, too, that if I could only see his features plainly for a 
moment he would disappear, and I w’ould stare at him 
until the sky grew red as my eyes. But I could not see 
him clearly, and the world became a thing of dull colours, 
terrible with spots. By now’ I was fighting him with a 
sense of my own fatuity, for I felt that nothing would make 
this man fight fairly. His voice had fallen to a passionless 
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whisper and the spots on his clothes swelled into obscene 
blotches and burst like over-ripe fruit. It was then that 
the chloroform clutched me by the throat. I have never 
known anything on earth more sweet. 

Since then, it seems to me, Harold has never been quite 
the same. He comes to see me now and again, and some¬ 
times even he lingers by my side. But there is a note of 
doubt about him that I do not remember to have noticed 
before—some of his former spirit would seem to be lack¬ 
ing, and I am forced to wonder sometimes whether 
Harold is not ageing. And, though it may appear strange, 
the thought inspires me with a certain regret. I do not 
like the man, and I should be mad to seek him of my own 
accord, but in fairness I must acknowledge that in a nega¬ 
tive way he has contributed to all the pleasures I have 
enjoyed. Sunsets and roses and the white light of the 
stars—I owe my appreciation of them all to Harold ; and I 
know that it is by aid of his keen realism that I have 
founded the city of my dreams. It will be a grey world 
when Harold is no more. 

R. M. 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH 

PRAED 

Could any name sound more stuffy, gritty, and heavy than 
this ? or, by association, more frolic and light ? The high- 
spirited authors such as Moore, Hood, Messrs. Gilbert, 
Dobson, and Andrew Lang have specific gravities in 
multiples of Praed. They are gleeful in bursts, but Praed’s 
normal self was gleeful, and if ever he looked grave he was 
accommodating himself to Miss Prim or to the Eton boys 
grown heavy in Parliament, or to Mr. Fund, the banker. 
Never was a greater failure than Praed in his demure moods. 
His Pegasus, a light, arch, clean-hocked polo-pony, was 
constantly being put into landaus and broughams to please 
the ladies, so that it is a wonder the little beast could tread 
daintily afterwards. 

Winthrop Mackworth, besides his name, had other 
disadvantages. He was cradled in a wig-box, being the 
son of a law serjeant, chairman of an audit board, and a 
Protestant Radical, w f ho schooled his son’s tastes with an 
eighteenth-century ferule and set him to write verses at 
six, while still pink with the measles. Praed was only 
seven when he lost his clever American mother and was 
cast into the little exclusive society of Teignmouth. At 
Eton he became a debater and associated with future head 
masters, Coleridge’s dullest son Derwent among them. 
At Cambridge he became the counter-clap to Thomas 
Goliath Macaulay. He took University prizes for ridiculous 
verses on Australia and Athens. He became a private tutor 
to a little Scot, then went to the Bar, and thence to repre¬ 
sent a rotten borough. After the Reform Bill he represented 
duck-fatters and bloater-curers, wrote for the papers, 
married a vapourish minx named Helen Bogle, became a 
Minister under Peel, and died at thirty-seven. But—great 
is the force of Apollo and the Nine—none of these mis¬ 
fortunes stifled the poet. The lively American and Dr. 
Hawtrey, with his literary scholarship, saved the situation. 
The latter is responsible for the fine Greek epigrams and 
Latin pieces ; but the former must have the praise for the 
delicious, airy, delicate things Praed tossed off and let fly 
on the winds, caring nothing for their fate, neither collect¬ 
ing nor owning them. When he was dead his sisters raked 
together the rubbish of his youth : Helen gave up the 
unsmiling erotics and valentines she had extracted from 
him, the schoolmasters uncaged his translations and classic 
pieces, and the girls he had flirted with produced from 
their albums songs, thirty eight charades (of the period, 
only better), and the dull Derwent conglomerated all these 
into two suetty volumes, saying that : 

The rest of Praed’s poetical pieces, and nearly all his prose, 
were of a satirical caste, very amusing, but not suited for rcpubli- 
cation. 

Sir George Young, Praed's nephew, half a century after 
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the poet died, tried to recover the grain which Derwent 
had bolted out and cast away : 

Satire (he says) of this kind is out of fashion now. Our present 
minor poets have one great fault, that they want too often to be 

major poets.Our politics suffer from this cause. 

Party spirit becomes more sombre when its humorous side is not 
brought into prominence. In the absence of humour we become 
abusive. 

Could anything be prettier patter, with sounder sense 
behind it, than the fun the poet makes of the Reform Bill ? 

It will bring health to sickness and warmth to the cold, 

And wit to the foolish and youth to the old, 

And soup to the saucepan and grist to the mill_ 

Fine words, honest friends ! But I doubt if it will. 

Derry down. 

It’s to change in a minute one guinea to ten ; 

It's to marry our daughters to handsome young men ; 

It’s to make me a singer of science and skill. 

If you trust all the rest, don’t you trust that it will ? 

Derry down. 

And now here’s success to the ancient old cause 

Of the King and the People, the Land and the Laws ; 

And the Devil fly away with the Whigs and the Bill! 

(Don’t say that I said it) I fancy he will. 

Derry down. 

Could anything be more wholesome than the satire on 
the London University, with its hits all round ? The 
opposers are told they are greedy and selfish, the pro¬ 
moters are ridiculed in the most good-humoured way, and 
the vanity of their wishes explained to them in rollicking 
laughter : 

And the chandlers all chatter of luminous matter, 

Who communicate none to their tallows, 

And rogues get a notion of the pendulum's motion 
Which is only of use in the gallows. 

How politely witty, too, is his description of the girls’ 
schools : 

Where ladies with respected names— 

Miss Black, Miss Brown, Miss Jenks, Miss James— 

For fifty pounds a year or so 
Teach beauty all it ought to know— 

How long have been the reigns and lives 
Of British monarchs and their wives; 

How fast the twinkling planets run 
From age to age about the sun. 

The depth of lakes, the heights of hills, 

The rule of three, the last quadrilles, 

Italian airs, Parisian phrases, 

The class and sex of shells and daisies ; 

The rules of grammar and of grace, 

Right sentiments and thorough bass. 

The five Every-day Characters, all of them masterpieces, 
may be read in Cooper’s edition of the Canterbury 
Praed ; but even that work is too little selective, and 
leaves room for the master edition of Praed, which 
requires careful search not only in Derwent Coleridge and 
in Young, but in all the newspapers which were read in 
Aylesbury and Yarmouth at the time of his elections, and 
in odd nooks and corners where no doubt there still lurk 
delightful verses which the author scattered with a careless 
hand. There were eight-and-twenty poets singing in 
Praed’s life, but none of them quite so merrily, and certainly 
none with so salutary a message to politicians, who might 
well take for their motto—Praed without Ceasing. 

Out of sheer Praedishness and pique a man might well 
develop a contrast between Praed and Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who wrote rather rude things about Praed in Ward’s 
Selections in 1880, and said that he lacked sincerity and 
variety of theme, but who has since spoken very lovingly 
of that graceful poet. Possibly a careful comparison of 
the two writers might give us, incidentally, a fair contrast 
between the early nineteenth and the early twentieth 
century. If so, what we have gained in responsibility we 
have certainly lost in quickness and lightheartedness, and 
consequently in that appealing power which makes “ many 
people read a song who will not read a sermon”—not even 
when Mr. Shaw preaches. 
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“COMUS" AT CAMBRIDGE 

It was a happy idea on the part of I know not whom that 
the Milton Tercentenary should be marked at Cambridge 
not only by a dinner and the exhibition at Christ’s 
College, but by the performances of Comtis that were 
given there on Friday and Saturday of last week. No 
celebration could have been more fitting. One matter at 
least there was upon which I find myself at issue with the 
producers ; but this apart, the whole affair was a very 
graceful and deserved success. 

Let me be done with cavilling as soon as possible. The 
performance was in the wrong place. Doubtless the 
interior of the New Theatre at Cambridge is no more 
unpleasant than that of any other playhouse upon a July 
afternoon ; but to say this is to say all. Were there no 
gardens, no green alleys, dingles, and bushy dells that 
might have given the poem its own exquisite and appro¬ 
priate setting ? Speaking by analogy of the University 
town that I know best, I cannot believe this to be the case. 
Nay, I myself marked many such on my drive from the 
station—cool, shadowy places, where we might have sat at 
ease, listening to young voices, and watching the clouds 
pile themselves in the summer sky. Wherefore, then, did 
Nature pour her bounties forth with such a full and 
unwithdrawing hand for us to choose instead the gas and 
canvas trickery of a theatre ? The pity of it! Nor do I 
care any more for the argument that the mask was 
originally presented withindoors at Ludlow Castle than 
for that of the uncertainty of English weather. Mid¬ 
summer is not Michaelmas, and for my own part I had 
sooner hear Comus beneath the gentle rain from heaven 
than the ceiling of a modern theatre. Indeed (to come to 
the heart of the grievance), I had burdened myself with 
an umbrella for no other purpose. 

Enough 1 Granted that for some unknown reason it was 
needful to confine us on such an afternoon, we had 
certainly our reward in a performance of much interest 
and not a little distinction. What professional help, if any, 
had been given in its preparation I do not know. Judging 
purely by result, I should believe that the players—under¬ 
graduates and certain ladies of the University—had thought 
out their task unaided. To say this, however, is to imply 
no more than an occasional immaturity of effect, notably 
in the matter of gesture, that was not without its own 
charm, where the methods of more trained performers 
might have seemed out of place. It was all very reverent 
and sincere, and just a little wanting in vitality. But the 
task of the actors was no ordinary one. The interest of 
Cotnus is intellectual rather than dramatic. Its direct 
appeal is first to the ear, then, as with every mask, to the 
eye. The Cambridge players were all of them delightful 
to watch, and spoke their lines with a nice regard 
for the values of austere and stately English. If 
occasionally this care led them to take the time of 
the verse somewhat too slowly, the fault was one 
almost unavoidable. Milton can hardly come trippingly 
from the tongue. Comus himself, an actor with a naturally 
beautiful voice, had most to learn in delivery ; while the 
Lady, in the early passages especially, marred the beauty 
of her performance by an almost petulant intonation. She 
made, however, a quite exquisite picture (Burne-Jones 
might have painted it, or Simeon Solomon—there was a 
haunting resemblance to an unnamed sketch by the latter 
artist that I remember to have seen somewhere), and 
later appeared to have overcome what may have been an 
effect of nervousness. With most of the company, indeed, 
in this matter of voice-management, desire at times outran 
the sheer physical capacity of accomplishment. It was 
only natural that this should be so. Sustained declamation, 
which is really all that can dramatically be done with 
Comus , is less a gift than a laborious acquisition. 
Unquestionably, though, the greatest individual success of 
the performance, in this and other respects, was made by 
the player of the Attendant Spirit, w'hose voice and 
comely presence were of enormous help to the scenes in 
which he figured. 
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I have been led into greater detail of criticism than I 
intended, but this is no more than a recognition of the 
real merit that has provoked it. With a right self-efface¬ 
ment no names of those responsible for preparation or 
performance were given upon the programme ; it w r as, how¬ 
ever, an open secret that the dresses had been made by 
local workers from sketches by Mr. Albert Rothenstein. 
The same artist also devised the three scenes, of which the 
second, with its simple and very beautiful arrangement of 
curtains, would have delighted Mr. Gordon Craig. The 
other two, in so far as they followed the conventional 
realism of the theatre, were less successful. But that of 
course is my old grievance ; a wild w’ood of painted 
canvas is so poor a substitute for the setting I have in 
mind. The music, for which I have hardly left myself 
space, deserves longer and more expert consideration than 
I can give. It had been collected from contemporary 
sources by Mr. E. J. Dent, and w r as entirely charming. 
One recalls especially the melody of the stately dance in 
Scene III., taken from Elizabeth Rogers’s Virginal Book. 

Altogether an entertainment that fully repaid its small 
attendant discomforts, and that, if repeated in some more 
attainable spot, should attract an interested audience. The 
occasion might well arise. It would be a thousand pities 
if in this year of celebration the mask once prepared were 
suffered to lapse after but a couple of performances. Could 
not the Cambridge players be brought to some London 
garden—that mound in Regent’s Park for instance, where 
we saw Comus once before ? The experiment w’ould 
be at least worth trying. Or (if they are resolute for bricks 
and mortar) let them occupy the Scala Theatre a little 
later in the year. Milton, I think, was bom in December. 
It will be cooler by then. 

A. E. 


PICTURES AT THE FRANCO- 
BRITISH EXHIBITION 

[Second Notice] 

The English eighteenth century has been appropriately 
represented by many of the best-known pictures by the 
great masters—Gainsborough’s 41 Blue Boy,” Romney’s 
44 Lady Hamilton at the Spinning Wheel,” and Reynolds’s 
44 The Mob Cap ” and 44 Kitty Fisher,” and several others. 
Among the pictures less familiarised by reproduction is 
the 44 Mrs. Pearson,” by Hoppner, an admirable portrait, 
which bears well even the forced comparison with Gains¬ 
borough’s 44 Duchess of Cumberland,” its near neighbour. 
One of the most delightful pictures in the room is the 
portrait of Mrs. Mon is of Haddo, by Zoffany, more in the 
manner of his predecessor Hogarth than in that of his 
contemporaries Reynolds and Gainsborough. It is 
wonderfully observed and carried out; the dress and the 
lace shawl are painted not as a convention, not with the 
facility that somttimes almost vulgarised the draperies of 
Reynolds and of his followers, but directly and w’ith a 
personal method. The three Hogarths are thoroughly 
typical, and his little formal landscape of Ranelagh has 
the fantastic charm of the thoroughly artificial. Out¬ 
numbered as the landscapes are by the portraits, yet the 
one large Constable, the three Turners, a very fine 
Richard Wilson, and an excellent Ibbetson assert the 
importance of the revival of br.dscape-painting that 
took place at the end of the eighteenth and the earlier 
part of the nineteenth centuries. Among the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Millais is well represented by his very 
beautiful and wonderful 44 Autumn Leaves,” and by 
the equally characteristic, if less charming, 44 Black 
Brunswicker” and “The Huguenot;” but the Rossettis 
cannot be considered to be the work of that great artist at 
his best. The delightful 44 Queen Guinevere,” by William 
Morris, deserved a better position than that which the 
hanging committee has allotted to it, and the astonishing 
and fascinating 44 Yal d’Aosta,” by Brett, and Ford Madox 
Brown’s 44 Work,” both produce a sensation in which 
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amazement is mixed with the admiration compelled by 
their achievement. 

As might be expected, the greater proportion of the 
pictures by living British painters are by Royal Acade¬ 
micians, Associates, and the habitual exhibitors at the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Sargent’s triumphant mastery is 
seen, unfaltering as ever, in his two enormous portrait 
groups and in the now famous 41 Mrs. Wertheimer.” 
Sir E. J. Poynter, Mr. Edwin Abbey, Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
and Sir Hubert Herkomer are all very strongly repre¬ 
sented—numerically that is to say. The New English Art 
Club has made a very good show indeed. The pictures 
by its members, past and present, are among the best in 
the modern section, and some of the best pictures by the 
adherents of the Royal Academy—Messrs. J. S. Sargent 
and W. Strang among them—are by painters who have 
been, and are still, members of the N.E.A.C. Mr. Rothen- 
stein does his undoubted, if unequal, talent more justice 
here than in any of his pictures recently exhibited 
elsewhere. 41 The Doll’s House,” painted some years ago, 
is of rare distinction and power, and both that and 
44 Carrying Back the Law” are really fine pictures. Mr. 
John’s admirable and seriously-conceived portrait of Pro¬ 
fessor Mackay is a quite worthy example of that painter’s 
genius, though less obviouslv rebellious than his more 
recent work. It is a matter of regret that a landscape by 
Mr. Steer is not included in this Exhibition. His land¬ 
scapes, without doubt, are high amongst the most admirable 
of modern English paintings. Messrs. C. J. Holmes, Mark 
Fisher, W. Rich, and H. Bellingham Smith all show 
excellent landscapes in differing and distinctly personal 
methods. 

It is a more grateful task, after the obvious comment on 
the arrangement (or lack of arrangement), the limitations, 
and superfluities of the French section made in the earlier 
notice, to appreciate its masterpieces. In the first room is 
the portrait of Bartolini, by Ingres. By this and several 
marvellous drawings this master is well represented. Like 
his contemporary Corot, his untiring desire for the perfec¬ 
tion of beauty was Greek in spirit. He served beauty with 
a passionate patience, and his achievement urges to super¬ 
latives. The portrait of Bartolini is wonderful ; the sim¬ 
plicity and certitude of the arrangement, the restraint of 
the sombre colour and the beauty of the drawing, which is 
carried through every detail, induce in the spectator a 
mental attitude for which reverence is not too exaggerated 
a term. In the same room are three characteristic works of 
Fantin-Latour, an example of each of the types of subject 
in which he found expression—the admirable portrait of 
himself, a flower-piece, and a very charming 44 Venus et 
Les Amours.” The three early portraits by Carolus 
Duran are of the same high quality as his 44 Mme. Feydeau,” 
lately exhibited in the New Gallery, another portrait 
of the same lady being one of the three, and the 
fantastic contrast of the robust beauty of his model with 
the fragile delicacy of her little dog must have appealed to 
him, as he again introduces it. The 44 Mirabeau” of Dela¬ 
croix, though not altogether typical of that painter’s work, 
or allowing free scope to his characteristic methods of 
colour and composition, is not less interesting, though 
more reserved in colour than his sketch for the Louvre 
ceiling. The colour of the 44 Mirabeau,” the black and 
sober brown and the dark blue and brown red, makes a 
harmony which, if less arresting, makes a strong and 
lasting impression on the spectator. A very charming 
44 Venus,” by Chasscrieu—a painter who influenced two such 
different personalities as Puvis de Chavannes and Gustave 
Moreau, and who was a pupil of Ingres—is hung so high 
that it is almost impossible to see it; but it shares this 
disadvantage with several other pictures of interest, among 
them a portrait by Ricard, a great painter, a painter 
whose work merits more consideration than is shown 
him in this particular instance. The imaginative, strange 
art of Gustave Moreau is represented by his 44 S. Georges ; ” 
its colour is translucent and moving, and the little princess 
and the distant castle are reminiscent of Carpaccio. The 
power and nobility of the small landscape by Millet, 
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44 La Herse,” are not obvious at first sight, but these 
qualities and its serious intention grow on the spectator 
when the first rather unpleasant impression of muddy 
colour and painful technique wears off. 

The work of the chiefs of the Impressionist landscape 
painters—Monet, Sisley, and Pissarro—seen now w r ith the 
proportion given them by the perspective of time, and by 
comparison with the many astonishing, bizarre , and 
violently truthless modern pictures, show their reason and 
their pursuit of truth, the acknowledgment of which was 
denied them by the majority at the time of their produc¬ 
tion. By Manet there is 41 Le Liseur,” an early work, a 
not first-rate still-life, and 44 Le Printemps,” a late canvas, 
and for those to whom 44 Le Bon Bock ” is a typical Manet 
not altogether characteristic. The three pictures by 
Renoir, though none of them possess the charm of the 
full-length portrait of the lady shown recently in the New 
Gallery, are yet very characteristic .of his manner and 
method. 

E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Essays Political and Biographical . By Sir Spencer 

Walpole. Edited by Francis Holland. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 

This volume is a very happy selection from the late Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s contributions to the monthly reviews. 
The subjects dealt with are mainly political, but they 
include an appreciation of Crabbe, a paper on the dining- 
clubs of London, and some personal reminiscences of 
Frank Buckland. Mrs. Francis Holland prefaces the 
volume with a biographical study of her father, which is a 
model of good taste and critical discernment. Sir Spencer 
Walpole was a man of many and varied attainments. An 
ardent Liberal in politics, he won the respect of his 
opponents as he retained the affection of his friends. 
His industry was astonishing. Early in life a financial 
crisis brought him within measurable distance of poverty. 
With characteristic energy and determination he set to 
work to repair his broken fortunes. His days were devoted 
to his official duties—he was at that time Inspector of 
Fisheries—his nights to journalism. He contributed a 
series of financial articles to the Pall Mall Gazette which 
was then edited by Mr. Greenwood. 

My mother has often told me (writes Mrs. Holland) how, after 
a long day’s work, he would sit up till two or three in the morning 
writing for the Press on information which was not brought to 
him before midnight, while the printer’s devil waited in the little 
hall outside the dining-room where he worked to take the papers 
the instant they were written. 

As a critic of literature Sir Spencer betrayed the defects 
of his temperament. He was steeped in the literature and 
poetry of the eighteenth century, and there seems little doubt 
that his outlook on life was to some extent coloured by his 
reading. His favourite poets were Gray, Burns, and 
Crabbe. For the romantics, on the other hand, he does 
not seem to have greatly cared. It is not, however, as a 
critic that he will live. His numerous volumes of history 
and memoirs—and particularly his 4 ‘ History of Twenty- 
five Years”—will entitle him to an assured position 
among the English writers of the nineteenth century. He 
combined with extraordinary research an admirable 
lucidity of style and a scrupulous impartiality. He is at 
his best when tracing the evolution of some political move¬ 
ment or crisis. There is a paper in this volume on the 
causes contributory to the American Civil War which 
could scarcely be improved upon for its masterly handling 
of the essential facts. But perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the whole book is that devoted to Frank Buck- 
land. Sir Spencer was a staid enough writer, but his style 
becomes light and sprightly when he describes the 
vagaries of this eccentric but warm-hearted naturalist. 
One story in particular is too characteristic to remain 
unrecorded. Buckland 

had been in France, and was returning, r id Southampton, with 
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an overcoat stuffed with natural history specimens of all sorts 
dead and alive. Among them was a monkey, which was domiciled 
in a large inside breast-pocket. As Buckland was taking his 
ticket, Jocko thrust up his head and attracted the attention of the 
booking-clerk, who immediately (and very properly) said, “You 
must take a ticket for that dog if it’s going with you.” 11 Dog ? ” 
said Buckland; “it’s no dog; it’s a monkey.” “It is a dog,” 
replied the clerk. “It’s a monkey,*' retorted Buckland, and 
proceeded to show the whole animal, but without convincing the 
clerk, who insisted on five shillings for the dog-ticket to London. 
Nettled at this, Buckland plunged his hand into another pocket 
and produced a tortoise, and, laying it on the sill of the ticket 
window, said, “ Perhaps you’ll call that a dog too.” The clerk 
inspected the tortoise. “No,” said he, “we make no charge for 
them—they're insects.” 

The book contains a reproduction of Mr. Hugh Riviere’s 
portrait of Sir Spencer Walpole. 

The Secret of the Stream. By Johk Brown Maclean, B.D. 
(H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 

Twelve chapters by a highly excited writer upon the 
riddle of life and its comparatively simple solution, which 
is to be obtained by passing over scientific, philosophic, 
and theological considerations and addicting ourselves to 
poetry, principally to that of Browning, by each man for 
himself worshipping Christ, who is the Godhead converted 
into flesh, and by getting also each man for himself a 
useful job and a blaze of inspiration. Though the reader 
may be unable to share the excitement, agree with the 
statement of the problem, or accept the solution as it is 
stated, yet he will be pleased with the cheerful Captain 
Jackson view of the universe : 11 Hand me the silver 
sugar-tongs ; and before you could discover it was a single 
spoon, and that plated, he would disturb and captivate 
your imagination by a misnomer of the urn for a tea-kettle.” 
There is something gallant in this, and for a man “ steeped 
in poverty up to the lips to fancy himself all the while 
chin-deep in riches is a strain of constitutional philosophy 
and a mastery over fortune ” which is reserved for John 
Brown Maclean, B.D. 

The Romanes Lecture. The Optimism of Butler’s “Analogy.” 
By H. Scott Holland. (Clarendon Press, 2s. net.) 

Canon Scott Holland has written a bouncing, buoyant 
tract upon Bishop Butler, w’hom he calls cumbrous, heavy- 
footed, and given to unlucky titles. If the reader will 
forgive these cries of “yah,” “gosh,” and “crikey,** which 
are out of place, when one comes into the presence of so 
austere and manly a writer, he will find one most valuable 
corrective to current ignorance about Butler, who 

Will have nothing to do with those who argue from man’s 
blindness and Nature’s darkness to the necessity of a Revelation 
to relieve us from impotence and to release us from despair. That 
is not the least the way in which the arrival of a Revelation 
presents itself to him. For him a Revelation enters in response 
to those who have eyes to see what Nature has to show them. 
The light of Revelation, according to his judgment, can only make 
appeal to those who have already found light on the lower level 
of natural experience.” 

There was real need for this to be said, and it needs to be 
said as often as possible. 

Freyya and other Poems. By “ E. C. N.” (Dent and Co., 
2S. 6 d. net.) 

“ Freyya ” is a fair imitation of “ The Idylls of the King,** 
a composition in which ivory black has been laid on freely 
with the palette-knife, but there is some delicate painting. 
The rivers dancing down from the mountains into rich 
pastures are thus described : 

Like silver streaks 

In the rich inlaid work of far Japan, 

O’er w'hich a white-browed skilled artificer 
Has paused and dreamed, has paused and dreamed 
and worked. 

But the lady—for “ E. C. N.” strikes the reader as such— 
is too fjnd of death, agony, blasted heaths, aches, and 
shrieks. These things are exceptions in life, and if one 
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washes to hold up the mirror to life one must remember 
that the unhappiest people in the world generally eat their 
bread unsopped by tears thrice per diem } and that Niobe 
herself was anatomically sound until by a miracle she 
melted into a fountain. If “ E. C. N.” really wishes 

To lessen by one iota the burden of human ill 

she must dry her own eyes to begin with before she can 
pass on her handkerchief. 

Philomela and Poems. By Leonard Allen Compton- 
Rickett. (Elkin Matthews, 3s. 6d. net.) 

This is an ambitious little volume, much influenced by 
Swinburnian phrases, with a relish of Keats and Christina 
Rossetti. It is so nearly a success that its author will make 
better ventures in the future and achieve possibly some¬ 
thing which will not ultimately reach the laystall. In the 
meantime the verse is like the young martins, which are 
now practising flight, and alternately dart with grace and 
flop clumsily. As an example of the latter the words of 
Philomela to Tereus may be taken : 

Call me a child that is dyed like a flower in fancy 
Culled from the saffron of girlhood against the blue morn. 

As an instance of the promise, and to some extent the per¬ 
formance, of better things, there are the lines of the second 
spirit on man’s life : 

The flowers arc given for dreams 
And crown of thought; 

Likewise the moonlight gleams 
On white and woven streams,/ 

When heaven with cloudy themes 
Is over wrought. 

It is not given to every writer to make three successful 
sonnets in succession, and the fact that Mr. Compton- 
Rickett has that distinction points to the hope that with 
genuine hard work he will attain to better things. But we 
must frankly and w r ith no unkindness say about his present 
little volume that the failures in it outweigh the immediate 
value. A man who can write this sonnet should not make 
himself liable to such criticism : 

“And Let the Cold Be Great and the Fire Grand” 

Outside the window all the w’orld isw’hite, 

Fast turning grey as darkness dulls the snow, 

Until the wide flat fields begin to grow 
A luminous expanse in the moonlight. 

So silent is the still, cold, winter night 

That the mind starts, as those late thinking know, 

When sudden rings the grate with frosty glow, 

Or the red coal sinks sharp before the sight. 

How good it is to think and think and thread 
A gossamer of tender fantasies ! 

To feel you here beside me while you spread 
Those ample silken folds ; to watch your eyes 
Deep in the glory of a love-surmise, 

Pondering on the midnight embers dead. 

West Country Verses . By A. Salmon. (Blackwood, 3s.) 

A pleasant little volume, and to be commended, marked 
by music and restraint. Of the verses in the Mercian 
dialect (which is the ordinary one) the reader will find 
pleasure in St. Petrock, who, like St. Brendan, touched the 
happy isles. Of the verses in the Devon dialect there are 
several charming poems. “ In the Dimpsies,” “ Compli¬ 
cations,” and “ A Fisherman’s Cottage ” are all very good, 
and “ A Widow’s Mite ” is excellent. It concerns 

Tha chcel 

Wi 'es touzlcd head ! who W’as so 

tragically drowned. In one thing the author is much 
astray. There is a great gulf between Somerset and Devon 
dialects, although the latter does extend to the north corner 
of Somerset. “ Us ” is not used as a nominative in the latter, 
and the soft u vowel is unknown. The book ought to be 
bought by every lover of Wessex, and the Western news¬ 
papers should give it a more extended notice than can be 
expected in The Academy. 
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Tangled Wedlock . By Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson and 

Co., 6s.) 

Mr. Edgar Jepson has developed a new manner. Having 
become a man, he has put away childish things. He has 
discarded the elegant trifling of the Lady Noggs stories 
and donned himself for the nonce in a suit of motley, with 
a whip. It must be said that this mingled role of jester 
and satirist suits Mr. Jepson admirably. “Tangled Wed¬ 
lock ” is a daring experiment, but its daring is justified by 
its success. 

The interest of the story centres round Iseult Brent, who 
is evidently an embodiment of feminine Common Sense. 
Iseult receives her education as a child in a circle where a 
variety of subjects are discussed without either reason or 
reticence. Her mother is a devotee of culture, grape-nuts, 
and soul. She gathers round her a small but select band 
of congenial spongers, who misunderstand art every 
Thursday night in Mrs. Hatherley-Brent’s drawing-room, 
and are made periodically joyful with Mrs. Hatherley- 
Brent’s cheques. Into this circle enters, by some strange 
misadventure, Oliver Robinson, a young sculptor, who, 
being neither a sycophant nor a hypocrite, finds scant 
favour in the eyes of the other members of the group. 
Iseult is irresistibly drawn to Oliver, and circumstances 
favour their intimacy, an intimacy which rapidly deepens 
into passion. The inevitable happens, and Oliver proposes 
marriage. There is, however, one obstacle in the way of a 
perfect union. Oliver already has a wife, or thinks he has. 
He is not quite sure, anyway. Certainly there was a wife, 
but it is so long since he heard from her—and she has 
ceased to apply for remittances—that he is inclined to 
believe that, after all, she may be dead. Iseult, whose 
common sense is her distinguishing characteristic, succeeds 
in persuading Oliver that he would be very foolish to 
sacrifice his life’s happiness for a mere scruple. So the 
two are married unostentatiously at a registry-office, and 
there follow many months of unalloyed happiness. A wider 
life dawns for the two lovers,and they find intellectual salva¬ 
tion by becoming members of the Fabian Society. The idyll 
turns to tragedy when the news arrives that Oliver’s wife 
is still alive. Iseult’s common sense does not desert her 
at this critical moment, and she points out to her husband 
that it need make no real difference. But Oliver, with 
whom some traditional instinct—the survival, doubtless, of 
a barbaric past—is stronger than common sense, flees to 
Honolulu. After some desolate months of loneliness 
Iseult declines upon the •• second best,” and accepts the 
offer of a certain Lord Lyminge, who is unacquainted with 
the secret of the earlier marriage. Their union, however, 
is accompanied by certain conditions. It is to be a 
marriage in name only, and the bride-elect is to receive an 
annual settlement of ten thousand pounds. Lyminge accepts 
the conditions, and the so-called “ marriage ” takes place. 
It ends disastrously, however, for Lyminge in an unmannerly 
attempt to kiss his wife receives a blow from the lady 
which terminates his existence in the course of a few days. 
At this stage of the narrative there re-enters Oliver, who 
has come back from the South Seas with the joyful news 
that his wife is really dead after all, and that the letters 
purporting to come from her were forgeries. The curtain 
falls on two happy and reunited lovers : 

The clock, striking twelve, roused them. 

Iseult rose, drew from her pocket a wedding-ring, and gave 
it to Oliver. Slowly she drew Lord Lyminge s ring from her 
finger, dropped it in the fire, and held out her hand. 

As he slipped his own ring on her finger Oliver said softly, 
14 The key of the garden of love, out of the world/' 

So it is on Sentiment rather than on Common Sense that 
the final note is sounded. 

We cannot help suspecting Mr. Jepson here and there 
of an irony so deep as not to be immediately apparent. Be 
this as it may, he has written a novel of permanent human 
interest, and one in which the most exacting of critics may 
search in vain for a dull line or tedious passage. 
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Mr. Saffery 1 s Disciple . By L. Parry Truscott. (Werner 
Laurie, 6s.) 

It is seldom that the reviewer finds a novel which he can 
describe as 11 brilliant,” and Mrs. Truscott’s new book is 
therefore all the more welcome. Essentially a study of 
three mean souls, it is written with that scrupulous regard 
for the niceties of the English language which is usually 
the last thing the novelist of to-day considers. Mr. Saffery, 
the schoolmaster, writh what may be termed a self-made 
B.A. at London University, is very finely drawn, and his 
attempt to reform Robert Pottle, the esteemed relative of 
his landlady, forms the theme of the book. Of course a 
woman comes into the lives of both, an undesirable person 
with w hom Robert falls in love and whom he worships with 
an ardour quite unsuspected by the reader. Then Mr. 
Saffery, fearing for the salvation of his disciple, enters the 
lists against him for the affections of Sara Wade, and when 
he, too, is hopelessly in love, the girl deserts them both for 
a former lover. The idea of the book is very ancient, but, 
as is nearly always the case with the writer of power, it is 
used merely to illustrate character and not to create mere 
interest. Mrs. Truscott’s style is both original and brilliant. 
She has produced a book that the most cautious of critics 
could feel justified in praising, and anybody who reads 
44 Mr. Saffery’s Disciple ” will remember her as a novelist 
whose every appearance in print must be looked forward 
to with interest. We only hope that her work may not be 
drowned in the flood of fiction that must prove so irritating 
to conscientious and able workers at the craft. 

Archibald Menzies , Mystic . By Agnes Grant Hay. 

■ (Milne, 6s.) 

44 An expanded tract ” is about the only description we 
can give of this book, and it is so obviously unsophisticated 
that it is very difficult to be just and yet treat the authoress 
gently. In the first place the title is misleading, and in 
the second the story itself is badly told. The common¬ 
place religious doubts of Menzies and the ultra-smug 
philosophy of the people who undertake to settle his 
doubts for him are never sufficiently interesting to justify 
the writer in compiling this life of her hero. The mid- 
Victorian style of treating religion in fiction is long out of 
date—indeed, we thought it had ceased to exist—and 
although there is an ingenuous attempt to give Archibald 
Menzies the character of a certain popular Nonconformist 
leader of to-day, the result is only to make him even less 
lifeless. When the authoress turns her attention to London 
life, especially that in theatre-land, she becomes very 
amusing. There is so much evidence, however, of the 
authoress’s sincerity that we w ish w'e could have praised 
her book—but we will be merciful, at any rate, and say no 
more. 

Nellie of the li Eight Bells." By Archer Philip Crouch. 

(John Long, 6s.) 

There is always an irresistible fascination in a tale of 
adventure, provided it be told in a certain manner. There 
must be no half-hearted compromise with the realities 
of life. The hero must carry himself with a certain 
swagger ; the course of true love, though subject to 
infinite fluctuations, must run smoothly at the journey’s 
end ; villainy must be unmasked, and virtue emerge 
triumphant from a thousand trials. Mr. Archer Philip 
Crouch has succeeded in fulfilling all these conditions. 
He knows his public, and he is prepared to give them 
what they demand—honest, forthright, romantic adventure. 
In “ Nellie of the ‘ Eight Bells ’ ” he Likes us back a 
hundred years. It is the era of highwaymen, turnpike 
robberies, hangings for sheep-stealing, powdered wigs, 
and the ever memorable war with France. Mr. Crouch’s 
story teems with local colour, and there is enough incident 
to equip a whole library of some of your modern writers. 
Fighting by sea and love-making by Lind, a duel, an 
abduction, and a very satisfactory piece of legal villainy— 
these are the elements out of which this most stirring of 
romances is compounded. The reader is transported in 
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breathless haste from the “Eight Bells”—the most 
delightful of inns we have ever had the good fortune to 
encounter—to the high seas, where he is permitted to 
witness the blowing-up of a fort, the rescue of two ladies 
in distress, and last, but not least, the crowning victory of 
Trafalgar, with an admirable impression of the great Lord 
Nelson himself. 

With regard to Nellie, with whom you are certain to 
fall in love before you have finished the first chapter, there 
is a cunningly-devised mystery which we will not spoil by 
giving away. The other characters are cast in the most 
approved romantic mould. The hero is quite unmistakably 
a hero—always at hand to succour injured innocence, 
dauntless in war and victorious in love—and the villains 
are just as unmistakably villains. There are no fine 
subtleties of character about such scoundrels as Eustace 
Pakenham and Christopher Sherwood, and it is pleasant 
to reflect that their machinations are brought to nought, 
the arm of coincidence being stretched a considerable 
length to achieve this happy result. 

We can perhaps best describe 41 Nelly of tjie 1 Eight 
Bells’” by saying that it is the kind of book that a man 
will buy for his sixteen-years-old son, and will sit up all 
night to read himself. 

The Education of Eve . By Cykil J. Silverston. (Sisley, 6s.) 

Described as 11 a study of an artistic temperament,” 44 The 
Education of Eve ” would be twice as interesting were it 
only half as long. Eve Halmar may, or may not, possess 
the artistic temperament, but she succeeds in concealing 
it for the greater part of the story, and her character, as 
delineated by Mr. Silverston, strikes us as typifying the 
conventional woman of to-day rather than tne eccentric 
person the author would obviously like her to appear. 
Eve owns a 44 glorious voice,” and has some thought of 
becoming a great singer, but after many men have pro¬ 
posed to her she accepts the wealthiest—a logical choice, 
because she really loves no one—and settles down to a 
round of pleasure. By an accident her ambitions are 
aroused after lying dormant for a few' years, and, leaving 
her husband’s house, she enters upon a public career. All 
sorts of things threaten to happen, but when the reader 
reaches p. 363 it is only to realise that he has wasted 
considerable time and patience owing to the author’s lack 
of a sense of proportion. It cannot be said that the book 
show's no promise ; probably Mr. Silverston may do better 
work, and the critic is therefore disposed to let him off 
lightly this time. He has attempted to make bricks with¬ 
out straw in 41 The Education of Eve,” and failed. Only 
a great writer could hope to indite over three hundred and 
fifty pages about such a shadowy thing as a woman’s 
temperament and achieve any success. 

The Passion of Paul Marillier. By Adeline Sergeant* 
(Methuen, 6s.) 

Paul Marillier, cousin and secretary to Sir David 
Blundell, that famous and fatuous old baronet, casts the 
eye of desire on Blundell Court and Sir David’s only grand¬ 
daughter, Doris. Paul, who is sinister even for a private 
secretary, proposes to marry the girl in order to provide 
his crippled child by a former wife with a comfortable 
nursery, but, to his horror, he learns that a real Canadian 
grandson is coming home, and that Sir David will probably 
leave the estates to him. So Paul calls in a wicked doctor, 
and substitutes his own father for the baronet. Thereafter 
a number of unconvincing and uninteresting things happen, 
44 and so through sun and shade the young people went 
gladly down the road of life together, while Paul Marillier 
sleeps with his little son beneath the daisied turf of the old 
churchyard.” There is little to say about books of this 
nature, except that they appear to serve no useful purpose 
whatever. Too pretentious to be 44 thrilling,” too stale and 
bloodless to be anything else, the story wanders wearily 
across the proper number of pages, and then ends. 44 The 
Passion of Paul Marillier ” shows no observation of life, no 
subtlety of characterisation, no trace of original thought. 


Everything in its pages has been written before, and will, 
no doubt, be written again, but it is impossible that any 
human being should profit by its perusal. 

Goily in Furrin Parts. By A. E. Copping. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

Appreciative readers of 44 Gotty and the Guv’nor ” will 
doubtless be glad to renew acquaintanceship with the 
4 ‘ pawky ” Leigh fisherman, who shows to no less advan¬ 
tage off the coast of France rr in a Dutch canal than by 
the shores of his native country. Mr. Copping has a 
delicate touch, and we are grateful to him for resisting the 
obvious temptation to write up the cruise of the little 
fishing-smack which bears the fortunes of Gotty and his 
companions. As it stands ‘‘Gotty in Furrin Parts” is 
humorous in the truest sense ; it might easily have been 
made merely absurd. There are some agreeable illustra¬ 
tions by Mr. Will Ow ? en. 

The Hard Way. By a Peer. (John Long, 6 s.) 

There is something piquant in the very modern form of 
anonymity which this novel brings to our notice. In the 
first place, the specifying of the author’s rank narrows the 
field sufficiently to render guessing his identity a pleasing, 
if unprofitable, pastime; and, secondly, it leads the 
admiring reader to determine to his own satisfaction 
exactly which sections of the book were written in the 
Upper House during the drowsy hours of debate ; but, for 
the sake of the collectors of princely cigar-ends, the pub¬ 
lishers should have announced that the original manuscript 
was written entirely on crested paper. The gilt coronet 
on the cover apart, 44 The Hard Way ” is quite a good 
book. It is the story of a girl who, through inexperience, 
is entrapped into marrying practically the first young man 
she meets. Her husband goes to India and develops 
homicidal mania, and under strong pressure the heroine 
marries again. This is the third bigamous heroine the 
present reviewer has had to consider in two months, and 
perhaps the best, for, though the author’s English is at 
times too strenuous, the trials and fears of Delilah are 
described in a convincing and sympathetic manner. Some 
of the minor characters, too, are admirably done, though the 
heroine’s German friend and adviser is more than remi¬ 
niscent of a favourite type of Seton Merriman’s. The 
author’s solution of Delilah’s problem is satisfactory to the 
soft-hearted reader, though rather improbable ; and, in fine, 
44 The Hard Way ” is calculated to reflect credit on the 
house of which its modest author is a member. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PUBLISHERS' PUFFS 
To the Editor #/ The Academy 

Sir, —We are pleased at your remarks regarding publishers’ 
puffs. It is abominable the way some of them write up their 
nonsense in pressing booksellers for orders. There is one firm in 
particular from whom we detest receiving circulars, for the very 
reason you complain of. The older and more respectable firms 
do not stoop to such showman shouting. Do rub it in well, and 
for goodness sake conceal our name. We do not wish to make 
bad friends, much as we abhor the methods of some. 

A Large and Old-Established Firm of Booksellers. 


SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The National Union of Womens Suffrage Societies pro¬ 
pose to take shortly what thev are pleased to call a woman’s 
referendum on the subject of Female Suffrage. Such a pretence 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged. 

In the first place, no test can be fair to the opposing party (who 
are of course united) which does not clearly show the division of 
opinion among the Suffragists. There are apparently three 
sections, the first favouring votes for women on the same terms 
as they are now granted to men ; while a second denounce this 
as reactionary, and will have nothing less than adult suffrage for 
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both sexes. There is also a third and intermediate section, wh o 
desire some sort of " fancy franchise ” which would place women 
in a position of electoral privilege. No one group seems at all 
indulgent of the other two. 

In the second place, nothing less than a State referendum can 
be accepted as entirely genuine. For instance, many women 
will say “ Yes'* simply to be rid of an importunate canvasser. 

It is to be hoped that those who oppose the movement will 
not meekly accept this so-called plebiscite as a real or practical 
expression of opinion. 

C. O. 

Putney, S.W., July 12, 1908. 


THE ABUSE OF SUNDAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir. —The excellent remarks in your last issue concerning 
the “Vulgar Errors” respecting the enjoyment of lawful recrea¬ 
tion on Sunday do not seem to me to quite emphasise 
enough the inborn prejudice which exists amongst the English 
people regarding these recreations. This prejudice is particu¬ 
larly to be noticed in our country villages. For some few 
months I was connected with a small village in the Midlands 
which had enjoyed sixty years of uninterrupted Catholic 
teaching. The religious tone of the people w*as good ; they 
all attended the Sunday Mass, Sacramental Confession was 
used by many of them, and the whole Catholic Faith was taught 
by their priest; no opposition was offered to him, and he was 
loyally defended by his people against Kcnsit invaders. But 
finally he made a fatal mistake ! He suggested that the children 
on Sunday afternoons should come into the vicarage grounds 
and have a good romp round and play their games together, their 
elders looking on and smiling approval while they drank the tea 
which the Vicar was prepared to provide. This was his ideal 
picture; but what was the actual result ? The whole village was 
up in arms ! He was a heathen, unworthy of the name of priest. 

One more example. A friend of mine, owing to illness in the 
family, was under the necessity of having a trained nurse in the 
house. In matters religious she termed herself 44 High,” and 
considered our Sunday Mass, with its impressive ceremonial to be 
distinctly 44 helpful.” But her idea of Catholics received a great 
shock when, on the same Sunday evening, we presumed to enjoy 
a quiet rubber at bridge, for 44 love.” Her remarks are worth 
quoting : 44 Well,” she said, 44 1 have done many things in my life¬ 
time for which I have cause to grieve; but, thank God, I have 
never fallen so low as to play cards on Sunday !” 

Does any one know a remedy for that interesting psychological 
disease—prejudice ? 

F. G. B. 

44 WUTHERING HEIGHTS’* AND SYDNEY DOBELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Mr. Bertram Dobell, in your issue of July 4th, writes 
that 

A more compendious and .... more critical appre¬ 
ciation of Sydney Dobell than is afforded by the 44 Life and 
Letters’’ already published is .... a thing to be 
desired. 

May I say hereon that if truth is anything—if falsehood and 
error are not to be preferred to it—let us have Sydney Dobell 
presented as the clear reader of his day—the man who declared 
(in the Palladium, September, 1850) in the face of Charlotte 
Brontes denying the authorship of 44 vVuthering Heights 

That any hand but that which shaped 44 Jane Eyre ” and 
“Shirley” cut out the earlier statues [the characters in 
“Wuthering Heights”] w'e should require more than the 
evidence of our senses to believe .... Whatever 
absolute superiority we may discover in 44 Jane Eyre,” we 
find in it only furtner evidence of the producing qualities to 
which 44 Wuthering Heights” bears testimony. 

I have already (in the Fortnightly Review, March, 1907, wherein 
I declared Charlotte Bronte to be the author of 44 Wuthering 
Heights”) acknowledged the perceptive genius of Sydney Dobell 
in this regard ; but I fear that Mr. Dobell is not taken seriously 
in the matter, or there is an ignominious lack of sincerity in 
certain literary circles such as we associate with coteries in 
hypothesis. In any case, Mr. Andrew Lang, kind though it was 
of him to laud me in the Illustrated London Seus by his statement 
that I "‘attribute to Charlotte Bronte 4 Wuthering Heights,’ though 
all mankind, including Charlotte herself, have hitherto recognised 
Emily Bronte as the author,” was so superficially acquainted with 
my article and its subject as to forget Sydney Dobell; and Mr. 
Clement Shorter, whose tardy Bronte book announced in a 
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publisher’s list a year ago may perhaps, when published, correct the 
unjustness, says in his 44 Charlotte Bronte and her Sisters,” 
p. 124: 

Mr. Dobell proved himself a good judge of literature in 
saying as much as he did. He scarcely accented, it is true, 
Currcr Bell’s repudiation of identity with Ellis. But he 
clearly felt that Ellis’s work was a thing apart. He 
hinted [! ], indeed, that 44 Wuthering Heights ” was an earlier 
work by the author of 44 Jane Eyre,” but he evidently had 
grave doubts concerning his own suggestion [!]. 

In the British Weekly , July 9th, Dr. Robertson Nicoll welcomes 
the new Memoir of Sydney Dobell, and refers to his article on 
44 Wuthering Heights” as 4 ‘ magnificent.” Therefore in the forth¬ 
coming volume, entitled 44 The Complete Poems of Emily Bronte,” 
the Introduction to which Dr. Nicoll is to write, we shall expect a 
plain and unequivocal recognition of the fact that Emily Bronte 
did not write 44 Wuthering Heights.” Will that hope be in vain ? 
I only know that the Bronte Society—of which Mr. Clement 
Shorter and Dr. Robertson Nicoll are, or have been, Vice- 
Presidents—has, to the surprise of every fair-minded person, 
boycotted my references to Bronte subjects, and to the fact that 
I pledge myself to prove Charlotte Bronte, and none other, wrote 
44 vVuthering Heights." 

To quote a letter to me upon the subject from the chief 
librarian of one of the leading public libraries in England : 

I cannot understand any person being afraid of investiga¬ 
tion which must lead ultimately to the establishment of 
facts. 

Truth will out, and I have evidence in abundance to show 
Charlotte Bronte wTote 44 Wuthering Heights.” Let the new 
work on Sydney Dobell free him from the unfair imputation that 
he had 44 grave doubts’’ concerning his own suggestion on this 
important subject. 

J. Malham-Dembleby. 

Scarr Hill, Eccleshill, Bradford, Yorks. 


WHEN IS A NOVEL NOT A NOVEL? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The other evening I was engaged in a discussion as to 
the essential characteristics of the novel. The disputants were 
divided into tw’o camps, and, in order to gain a competent literary 
opinion on the point of difference, I was asked to submit to you 
the following question in the hope that you would kindly favour 
us with a reply : 

Does a work of fiction written in the novel form necessarily 
cease to be a novel because it is written with the definite purpose 
of influencing the reader in favour of certain principles, moral or 
otherwise ? 

M. 

[We should say certainly not as a general rule, though we can 
imagine cases where it might be said that the novel became a 
tract. Each case would have to be judged on its merits.—E d.] 

ISADORA DUNCAN AND MAUD ALLAN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —So much has lately been said about the respective merits 
of Maud Allan and Isadora Duncan that I hardly feel justified in 
writing to you. But at the same time I do think that many of 
the critics of these two 44 dancers” have overlooked the fact that 
they are essentially different. Some one once defined music as 
44 the expression of inarticulate thought,” and this seems to me 
to be Isadora Duncan’s interpretation of the art. And it is on 
account of this, in my opinion, that she fails to satisfy many of 
her onlookers and to charm them as Maud Allan does. It is not 
a question of age and youth, nor of formation of body, that 
makes one superior to the other. Maud Allan in her dances 
gives us a more complete definition of music, for to thought she 
adds emotion, emotion so terrific and withal so beautiful that 
expressed in any other way it would appear almost rough. 
Suggested by the movements of her body, the turn of her wrists, 
and the expression of her face, those to whom such things appeal 
feci that they are in the presence of one of the greatest inter¬ 
preters of two of the greatest arts—music and sculpture. She is, 
in fact, a parthenon—only alive. 

In no way do I wish to underrate the greatness of Isadora 
Duncan. But with her the intellect controls the emotions, and 
in consequence the movements. This is quite likely to appeal to 
many—many of those who consider that restraint is the great 
feature to be observed in all artistic performances. But the 
restraint may be overdone, especially in a woman whose very 
nature ought to be emotional rather than intellectual. In the 
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presence of Isadora Duncan we arc in the presence of a great 
intellect. In the presence of Maud Allan we are with one who 
feels as w T e feel, w’ho talks to us and consoles us by movement, 
expresses feelings we have longed to express and dared not so to 
do, and in fact we are with one who helps us to understand the 
great consolation that is given by the great masters. With her 
we arc really at home. 

So whether we admire Maud Allan or Isadora Duncan the 
more resolves itself into whether to our own natures it appeals 
most to sec mind controlling heart or heart controlling mind. It 
causes one to dance a continual flowing dance because the 
music forces her so to do, and the other to move from figure to 
figure as a man in writing a book may move from chapter to 
chapter, but as no man writing a concerto would move from 
subject to subject. In Isadora Duncan what I miss is modulation. 

N. M. 

London, July 9, 1908. 

• * • 

• • _ 

OUR ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir — I venture to think that Mr. Wake Cook is one of those 
admirable critics who confuse strawberries with cream. The two 
often go very well together, but they must not be confused even 
in the minds of children or critics. Strawberries grow on a plant, 
cream comes from the cow. The great fault of nineteenth- 
century criticism was that it ascribed straw’bcrries to the cow and 
cream to the plant. This was an error in botany, no less than in 
art-criticism. 

E. K. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Our contemporary the Standard had rendered a service to 
the community by opening its columns to the discussion of 
the abuse of the Nonconformist pulpit. Letters continue to 
pour in on the subject, the majority of them by Noncon¬ 
formists. The result is an overwhelming indictment, and it 
would be amusing if it were not pitiable to see the efforts to 
defend an untenable position which are being made by a few 
of the more rabid scions of Nonconformity. Mr. Silvester 
Horne has distinguished himself by "writing two or three 
letters which conclusively prove that he is in a state of mind 
which absolutely unfits him for the position of pastor and 
spiritual master of even a Nonconformist community. Mr. 
Silvester Horne’s ideas about religion seem to be indis¬ 
solubly connected with swords, battles, fighting, and 
general attacks upon everybody all round. He refers with 
complacent glee to those “ unrepentant regicides ” Milton 
and Cromwell. We should like to ask him what authority 
he has for describing Milton as a regicide. It is unfor¬ 
tunately only too true that that great poet lent the splendour 
of his genius to approbation of the cause of those who 
murdered King Charles I. ; but to call him a regicide is 
surely a little too strong. Milton was a man of odious 
character, but, unlike Cromwell, he was not actually a 
murderer. If Mr. Silvester Horne’s congregation have 
any sentiment remotely connected with Christianity 
left among them they will immediately dispense with 
his services. Mr. Silvester Horne, in the course of 
his astounding letters, has committed himself to the state¬ 
ment that the 44 clergy of the Church of England are State 
servants in the receipt of State pay.” He has been 
repeatedly challenged by numerous correspondents to the 
Standard to substantiate this ludicrous statement or to 
withdraw it and admit its palpable untruth, but this 
pleasing Christian minister prefers to indulge in what he 
himself describes as 44 Gargantuan laughter,” though what 
there is to laugh at w’e fail to see. 

It is very gratifying to note that the complete supremacy 
of British athletes has once more been demonstrated at the 
Olympic Games. There is a certain class of Englishman 
who on the smallest pretext bursts forth into dismal wail¬ 
ings about the degeneracy of the manhood of this country. 
And this class of person will be surprised, and, for the 
moment at any rate, w'e hope silenced, by the results of the 
international athletic competitions. The only unpleasant 
feature of these Games, so far, has been the unseemly 
behaviour of the American contingent. The 1,500 metre 
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race they succeeded in winning by unfair jostling, and 
when this incident was, in the spirit of sportsmanlike 
courtesy passed over and condoned, they proceeded to make 
themselves ridiculous and offensive by protesting against 
the boots worn by the team of London policemen who 
pulled them round the arena in the tug-of-w ? ar. The climax 
was reached on Thursday, when Carpenter, one of the 
United States’ representatives in the 400 metre race, 
deliberately bored Halswelle, the British runner, right off 
the track. The judges immediately broke the tape and 
declared the race null and void. A more disgraceful 
exhibition of foul running has never been seen on an 
English track, and it is becoming increasingly obvious that in 
future American 44 amateurs ” will have to be debarred from 
taking part in athletic contests in this country, which are 
supposed to be reserved for gentlemen. Not content with 
exhibiting this low disregard for the sportsmanlike sense of 
fairness and decency, the American contingent and their 
representatives have been indulging in insolent and 
bluffing comments in the papers on the unanimous 
decision of the judges. They may be warned that while 
in England wc don’t lynch people or burn them alive, 
there is such a thing as ducking a welsher in a horse-pond 
or putting him under the pump. The deplorable incident 
at Henley two or three years ago, when an American 
44 amateur ” crew, w ? hosc amateur status w r as guaranteed by 
the leading rowing club of America, was found to consist 
almost entirely of professionals, has not been forgotten. 
Coming on the top of that shameful business the present 
exhibition of unseemly conduct on the part of American 
athletes should surely debar them in future from any claim 
to take part in amateur sports in England. 

We note, not without a certain satisfaction, that the 
Westminster Gazette is about to pass into the hands of a new 
proprietorship. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
Westminster will feel all the better for a change of some 
sort. Far be it from us to suggest that the original pro¬ 
prietors have been wanting either in public spirit or 
journalistic enterprise, but the paper has droned and 
drivelled along in the most dispiriting way, and if Liberal¬ 
ism is capable of having good done to it a new Westminster 
is far more likely to be useful in the process than the old 
one. It was commonly asserted by Liberal journalists that 
the Tribune w'ent to its death because the people of England 
have no appreciation of fine writing and high principle. 
In point of fact the Tribune ceased to be because it was 
bungled, frequently ill-written, and steadily burdened with 
all sorts of dullards. The people of England arc not by 
any means the soulless persons that incompetent people 
would have us imagine. When a company of gentlemen 
for this or that reason find large sums of money for the 
purpose of running newspapers they should look to it that 
sound men are engaged to do their w ork. A Liberal paper, 
for example, written for the most part by Members of 
Conservative clubs, can never hope to succeed, despite all 
the beautiful cant about a journalist being a special pleader 
as detached from the intentions of his paper as counsel 
is detached from the intentions of his client. 

We do not wish to suggest that anything like this has 
been happening on the Westminster Gazette , but it is certain 
that, for some reason or other, the green journal has been a 
half-hearted, vapouring, and unconvincing affair for a long 
time past. Its present defects appear to us to be extreme 
grooviness and the w T oolliness and want of verve w’hich 
would be more proper in a radish than in a powerful daily. 
On the literary side it has made itself quite ridiculous by 
stooping to the prize essay, the literary competition, and 
kindred baubles. On other sides, not content with its 
F.C.G., it has invented a sort of dull-witted office-boy 
penciller who really should be drawing for Scraps , w'hile 
its 44 Notes of the Day ” bear every evidence of being written 
by some person or persons who arc very tired indeed. And 
as for the 44 poetry,” in which the Westminster has so 
assiduously endeavoured to emulate the Pall-Mall, the less 
said about it the better. We trust that the new proprietors 
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will give these and kindred matters their earnest attention. 
The tendency of persons who own newspapers is to 
14 secure the services ” of the next man who happens to 
come round, provided he can show a 44 record ” on the 
amazing journals owned by Messrs. Harmsworth, Pearson, 
or Newnes. A very excellent rule-of-thumb test for making 
sure of a journalist’s competence is that he has never been 
employed by these firms. 


The hapenny virus can be warranted to ruin any paper 
whatsoever, no matter though it be owned by archangels. 
We are aware that brains and honesty arc difficult to 
compass, but if they cannot be compassed the Harmsworth 
substitute is bound to prove an exceedingly bad investment 
in the long run, and the foolish investor in 44 smartness ” 
might just as well give up keeping shop. There is plenty 
of room in England for a Liberal paper that will be a 
credit and an inspiration to Liberalism, and such a paper 
would bring in handsome returns on any reasonable capital 
outlay. We hope the revivified Westminster may turn out 
to be this paper. 


Mr. Belloc’s 44 new novel,” ingeniously called 44 Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s Election,” has just been published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. Mr. Belloc is as fortunate among pub¬ 
lishers as sailors are said to be in port, in other words, 
whenever he produces a new work of art he would appear 
to find a new publisher ready, and, one might almost say, 
gasping to produce it for him. We have looked over the 
pages of 14 Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election,” and we do not find 
them entertaining. However, Mr. Belloc is a good author 
in the sense that he always does his best to provide us 
with value for money in some shape or other. In the 
present instance he achieves this by dedicating 4 ‘ Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s Election ” to Mr. G. K. Chesterton. The 
startling novelty and genius of this stroke will be obvious. 
We shall deal faithfully with Mr. Clutterbuck himself in a 
future issue. 


We are sorry to have to revert once more to the question 
of the wild statements made by the Bishop of London as 
to the condition of the populace of Westminster on the 
occasion of his now notorious 44 midnight march.” Our 
readers will remember that we were at considerable pains 
to investigate this matter, and that our conclusions were 
in direct opposition to those of the Bishop of London. 
We have twice called upon his lordship either to with¬ 
draw his aspersions on the character of the inhabitants of 
the district in question or to bring forward some slightly 
more convincing proof of the veracity of his statements 
than that which is supplied by his own excited imagina¬ 
tion. But apparently the Bishop is impervious to reason, 
and having made what we can only characterise as a false 
statement he prefers to take refuge in silence rather than 
to make the sacrifice of his dignity which would accom¬ 
pany a withdrawal or an apology to those whom he has 
maligned. The Bishop of London has before now exposed 
himself to the charge of making reckless and dangerous 
remarks, and his latest exploit will long be remembered 
to his disadvantage. 

Reuter informs us that M. Gabriel Gustafson, the Curator 
of the Christiania Museum, reports to the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres the exhumation in Norway 
of a Viking Funeral-ship, estimated as dating from the 
ninth century. In it were found two female skeletons and 
a rich cargo of antiquities. Unfortunately, as Reuter 
indignantly reports : 

The treasure was not intact. At some remote period, probably 
hundreds of years ago, it had been unearthed by unscrupulous 
visitors, who had pillaged the mortuary-chamber of many of the 
curious relics. 

Happily our pious telegraphic contemporary will not again 
have to expose this ancient scandal, for the more per¬ 
spicuous eye of the Norwegian Government has now 
found: 

In other parts of the ship, which had apparently escaped the 
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notice of the sacrilegious intruders .... a large and 
extremely valuable collection of historic remains— 

which, as the faithful guardian of public morals, it proposes 
to convey—ship, passengers, and cargo—to the Christiania 
Museum, and thus remove any tittle of occasion for detailed 
pillage in the future. 


We are glad to learn that the National Gallery benefits 
under the will of the late Mr. Martin Colnaghi by the 
immediate acquisition of four pictures—a Lorenzo Lotto, 
a Wouvermans, a Van der Neer, and a Gainsborough. It is 
to be hoped that these are true samples of Mr. Martin 
Colnaghi’s taste, for when the exigencies of his trade 
allowed he was one of the very few art dealers in England 
possessed of real flair and knowledge. The Gallery will 
also benefit eventually to the extent of the whole of Mr. 
Colnaghi’s fortune, at present subject to a life interest. 
The bequest is to be applied to the purchasing of pictures, 
so that the authorities’ possibility in this direction will no 
doubt be greatly increased. We trust that the opportunities 
w ill not be negatived by their perpetual internal disagree¬ 
ments. It is a pity that the bequest is burdened with the 
condition that pictures purchased by it must be arranged 
together as a separate collection within the national one. 
It is quite right that donors’ names should be plainly 
inscribed on their donations, for there is no more enviable 
monument than a fine picture. The exquisite little Pisanello 
in the National Gallery, for instance, will, we hope, remain 
44 a monument in brass ” to the fine taste of the late Prince 
Consort long after more brazen memorials have dis¬ 
appeared before the reforming march of the traffic or 
public taste. But the memory of donors is not kept any 
the greener by the massing of their gifts, which often 
suffer in consequence ; a Lorenzo Lotto is not improved 
by proximity to a Gainsborough, and the general arrange¬ 
ment of the whole collection is rendered more difficult by 
the necessity of observing such difficult conditions. 


The Executive of the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 
League has issued its long-expected manifesto to the women 
of England, and coming as it does at a moment when the 
Suffragettes and Suffragists have been routed on every side 
it should ensure the complete disappearance of the Suffragist 
movement. The manifesto appeals to the women of England 
to assist in defeating an agitation which can only be defeated 
with the assistance of women themselves, and it gives 
seven reasons against the concession of votes to women. 
One of the 44 strongest arguments ” of those who are in favour 
of women’s franchise is that the concession of the franchise 
is inevitable, and that an agitation of this character having 
once been set on foot it is impossible that it should not ulti¬ 
mately be successful. In dealing with this really childish 
idea the manifesto points out that in America a vigorous 
campaign in favour of Woman’s Suffrage has been carried 
on for at least forty years, and that, in spite of this fact, the 
women of America are as far as ever from obtaining or 
even desiring the vote. The compilers of the manifesto 
might with even greater force have pointed to the case of 
France. The feministe movement in France dates from 
the French Revolution. It is as perennial as the Baconian 
theory on the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays and the 
amiable delusion that the earth is flat. But in spite of the 
entirely revolutionary changes which have taken place in 
France the movement for giving votes to women in that 
country (which has always been distinguished by the 
supremacy and triumphant glorification of women) is almost 
moribund. Suffragettes and Suffragists may rest assured 
that there are at least a million men in England who will 
die in the last ditch rather than give them the vote. This 
is not because they dislike or distrust them, but because, 
on the contrary, they love, admire, and revere them. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Charles Whibley, the author 
of 44 American Sketches” (Blackwood) endorses the conclu¬ 
sions that have been expressed from time to time in The 
Academy as to the ethos of the United States. Mr. 
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Whibley, it is true, makes a reserve in favour of New 
England, which, as he says, is strikingly like Old England, 
and as strikingly unlike the rest of America. Here there 
are still repose, peaceful villages, quiet and decent folk; 
the grimy paw of Industrialism has not yet befouled the 
land. But here is Chicago : 

The nearer the train approaches Chicago the drearier becomes 
the aspect. You are hauled through mile a'ter mile of rubbish 
and scrap-heap. You receive an impression of sharp-edged flints 

and broken bottles.The first impression of Chicago and the 

last is of an unfinished monstrosity. It might be a vast railway 
station built for men and women 20ft. high.In its sug¬ 

gestion of horror Chicago is democratic. The rich and poor alike 
suffer from the prevailing lack of taste. The proud 11 residences " 
on the Lake Shore arc no pleasanter to gaze upon than the sulky 
skyscrapers. Some of them are prison-houses; others make a 
sad attempt at gaiety ; all are amazingly unlike the dwelling- 
houses of men and women. Yet their owners arc very wealthy. 
. . . . The streets are as untidy as the houses; garbage is 

dumped in the unfinished roadways ; and in or out of your hotel 

you will seek comfort in vain.There will be nothing 

to show the wandering New Zealander but a broken city, which 
was a scrap-heap before it was built; and the wandering New 
Zealander may be forgiven if he proclaim the uselessness of size 
and progress, if he ask how it has profited a city to buy and sell 
all the corn in the world, and in its destruction to leave not a 
WTack of comeliness behind. 


There are many such pictures in this interesting and 
most instructive book. There is the chapter on the Press 
of America, for instance, and one of its first sentences 
runs : 

No civilised country in the world has been content with papers 
so grossly contemptible as those which are read from New York 
to the Pacific Coast. The journal known as Yellow would be a 
disgrace to dusky Timbuctoo, and it is difficult to understand the 
state of mind which can tolerate them. 

Mr. Whibley is, it seems, inclined on the whole to agree 
with a contributor to The Academy, who declared that it 
was not so much wickedness but imbecility that was the 
distinguishing note of the United States. Not that wicked¬ 
ness is wanting :— 

Not long since there appeared in a Sunday paper a full list, with 
portraits and biographies, of all the ladies in New York who are 
habitual drunkards. 

And 41 editorials ” inciting to rapine and rebellion are 
amongst the standing features of some of the most popular 
journals. But on the whole, Mr. Whibley says, sheer 
drivelling idiocy is the great note of the Press ; you are 
told that 11 A baby can educate a man,” and again that 
“ Last week’s baby will surely talk some day.” 


We are not inclined to agree with Mr. Whibley in his 
diagnosis of the case. He is of opinion that the “ Yellow 
Papers ” are written to supply the needs of half-educated 
immigrants who cannot understand decent English, who 
require the 14 picture-writing ” of the frantic headline. But 
surely this is unfair to the old countries. If the Sclav and 
the Italian, for instance, have shown no signs of lunacy in 
their own countries, it seems rather hard to charge them 
with the manias that flourish in America ; an Englishman 
whose knowledge of French is imperfect does not on that 
account demand to be provided with French drivel, though 
he may desire a French that is simple and direct. We 
arc afraid that the Anglo-Saxon must bear the blame for 
his own masterpiece of folly and evil; and here lies the 
moral of these ‘‘American Sketches” for ourselves. 
Instead of thanking heaven that we are not as the 
Americans, let us rather take care that we do not become 
like them. The suburbs of Chicago may not be delicious, 
but there are suburbs in England which are distinctly 
capable of improvement, and if the English Press is not 
Yellow, there are certainly cases in which it is not white. 
The doings of America are like the doings of the Israelites 
according to St. Paul, they are written for our ensample. 
If we wish to descend to the Pit, the way is made clear 
to us. 


TO OLIVE 

When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 

Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 

The moon will shine into my empty room, 

And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 

While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 

The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 

And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 

Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet; 

Ami in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants in distress, my arms will be like bands 
And all my weakness like your winding-sheet. 

A. D. 


REVIEWS 

TRAGEDY IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Tragedy. By Ashley H. Thorndike. “Types of 
English Literature.” (Constable, 6s. net.) 

It would be a comparatively easy task to write a history of 
English Tragedy if it were not for Shakespeare. He is 
the mountain which disconcerts the traveller in his quest, 
the sea which appears to stretch away inimitably and is 
apt to allure him into a well-contented sojourn by the shore, 
with but casual excursions into the wide continent of his 
inquiry. The literary historian, dealing with such a subject 
as this, is tempted to write with his eye only upon Shake¬ 
speare, both in prospect and retrospect. Unless he is 
capable of a rare detachment, Shakespeare will become 
all-engrossing. This huge, dominant figure overshadows 
all others—how can one help regarding as the greatest 
influence upon the drama the dramatist to whom we owe 
incomparably the greatest work ? 

Mr. Ashley H. Thorndike docs not appear wholly to 
have escaped this obsession. Mr. Thorndike is Professor 
of English in Columbia University, and his book may be 
accepted as a creditable specimen of professorial ability. 
It is written with manifest pains, and forms on the whole 
a useful survey of a large and fascinating subject. What 
it lacks, however, is that happy discrimination of phrase, 
that luminous glow, that touch of gusto, which are not out 
of place even in literary history, and which cause the fortu¬ 
nate Reviewer to sit up late o’ nights to devour the pages. 
But this is merely a roundabout way of saying that a line 
by Mr. Swinburne, for instance, in almost any sonnet of 
his upon the old dramatists, is of a value far greater than 
the careful estimates of Mr. Thorndike. 

A failure in literary perspective such as we have hinted 
above is, if natural, nevertheless regrettable. It involves 
a misconception of Shakespeare himself, as well as an 
injustice to his contemporaries. His genius is regarded 
as so importunate, so uniquely personal and trans¬ 
cendent, as to be outside and above all attempt at 
definition and classification. The best of critics have 
assisted in raising this difficulty until we have come to 
think, in effect, that so far as Shakespeare is concerned 
whatever is is right. We judge the drama in reference to 
him and not him in reference to the drama. Smoke of our 
own worship, steam of our own panegyric, have smothered 
our poor wits. ./Esthetic “ appreciation ” has grown almost 
maudlin in its extremity of delicate interpretation. If only 
it were possible to write of English drama apart from 
Shakespeare the literary historian’s task would be 
enormously simplified. Shakespeare’s greatness is, of 
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course, accepted as unappraisable save by those who seek 
the cheap distinction of heresy, but it is not wholly profane 
to point out that, so far as English dramatic history is con¬ 
cerned, his influence was hardly greater than that of other 
men of his time. 

All this is not as clear as it should be in Professor 
Thorndike's book. Nor is the fact sufficiently emphasised 
that the sudden and astonishing efflorescence of the drama 
was contemporaneous with the magnificent efflorescence of 
pure letters. Denied the liberal exercise of blank verse—so 
admirably competent to express the 11 irregularity ” of the 
national genius—it would be hard to imagine the possible 
development of the dramatic activity of the time. The 
worst of the Elizabethan dramatists were essentially poets. 
In the crudest of tragedies as in the coarsest of comedies 
you find loveliest gleams of poetry, pure and absolute. We 
are tempted to say that the impulse to playwriting was, 
primarily, poetic rather than dramatic. Is it not significant 
that, with the later general divorce of poetry from drama, 
drama has fallen into an intellectual decline ? Professor 
Thorndike, in a reference to Browning’s dramatic failures, 
has an inkling of this, but he seems to miss the full import of 
his own suggestion. 

It is the drawback to a special book on tragedy, as distinct 
from the drama in general, that tragedy has not a separate 
development and distinct history. Here we have spoken of 
the drama at large, because what we have said is, we 
believe, true of tragedy and comedy alike. It is, we freely 
admit, fatally easy to generalise upon so vast and valuable 
a harvest as that of the brief, felicitous, Elizabethan day, 
which may indeed be called palmy ; it is easy for one’s 
judgment to be thwarted by enthusiasm. The bloody and 
furious tragedies of that time were the apt expression of a 
vitality—a national vitality—robust rather than discrimina¬ 
ting, effusive rather than restrained ; and to look for a 
revival of that great Elizabethan form of tragedy as a 
modern medium of expression is as foolish as to expect 
the abundant curiosity and energy of three centuries since 
in the shopkeepers of Cheapside. Times and the voice of 
the times change. There is a great gulf fixed between 
the old playwrights and the playwrights of our 
own time. They seized upon the vivid, tangled life 
that swept round them, and flourished it forth in 
a hundred bold designs of intense humanity; hence 
the splendid verisimilitude of their manifold creations. 
And tragedy specially flourished because life and the sense 
of life’s wondrousness abounded. Allow as much as you 
will for the 44 glamour ” which a great past always holds, it 
is still clear that there was an extraordinary vitality, national 
as well as individual, a bold incontinence of emotion and 
impulse, which inevitably found its most liberal utterance 
in verse, in verse of the stage, and chiefly there in tragedy. 
For the sense of tragedy is strong in youth. Youth, busy 
and perpetually curious and perpetually challenging, feels 
supremely the courage, terror, poignance of life, the menace 
and darkness, the disgrace of death. When that flushing 
national activity had passed the heyday of tragedy had 
passed ; thereafter is but a petty record of persistent dimi¬ 
nution, the full stream trickling obscurely away in the 
dolorous confusion of broken, unnavigable waters upon which 
it were impossible to sail the merest theory. Professor 
Thorndike, who has sedulously traced the beginnings of 
tragedy (and of the general national drama), followed it in 
full course and noted the stealthy invasion uf foreign 
influence, is able to say but little of the drama that shall 
be. It would almost seem that we have reached a point 
in its development when the continuity is (apparently) 
broken, and fresh characteristics abruptly assert them¬ 
selves, utterly disconcerting of all speculation and prophecy. 
True to-day Ibsen is pointed to as a commanding, unques¬ 
tionable answer to all doubts of the present and appre¬ 
hensions of the future of English drama ; but we find 
ourselves wondering what is the present effective value of 
Ibsen’s sombre w f ork in tragedy. For tragedy we have 
44 conversations,” or frank, hearty melodrama ; and even 
melodrama seems to be losing its hold upon the 
simple imagination of the throng. Is it that a new and 
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potent drama—whether of tragedy or comedy is really 
irrelevant—will only appear when we receive, as we feebly 
pretend to expect, a new inspiration of poetry ? Will the 
drama a second time rise with a renascent poetry, and 
something clear and memorable be resolved out of the 
weltering perplexity of the time ? On this absorbing ques¬ 
tion our author only speaks with a cautious vagueness ; yet 
who can speak otherwise ? But there is one great influence 
at work which might well have tempted him into serious 
and possibly valuable, speculation. This is the day of the 
novel. The novel has shown just that voracious power of 
assimilation which was once displayed by the drama. Is 
the drama to remain as it is now—in a secondary position 
among current forms of creative activity ? The tragic 
genius of our own great living novelist, Mr. Hardy, is 
expressed almost exclusively in novels, and it were hard to 
believe that his work has suffered by the medium. It is 
the loss—an incalculable loss—of the theatre of to-day 
that there has been alienated from it the energy of the 
most creative writers. 


A PRESS PULPITEER 

Guesses at Truths . By David Christie Murray. (Hurst 
and Blackett, 6s.) 

The title of this book is amusingly inappropriate for the 
greater part of its contents. 41 Knock-down Blows with a 
Cudgel 99 would be much nearer the mark, except when 
Mr. Murray was dilating on his favourite topics of telepathy 
and spooks, and dreams and religion. Then his guesses 
were generally not of such a startling character as would 
surprise or shock the average Briton, for whom he wrote 
these essays in the Referee . On imperialism and socialism, 
pauperism, poverty, education, the Navy, the Colonies, 
Home Rule he was just as dogmatic and emphatic as 
a vigorous journalist of the older school with a rather 
ponderous style and vocabulary could be. “Merlin” has 
been spoken of as a courageous and fearless thinker who 
pursued truth in the columns of the Referee week after 
week in defiance of orthodoxy and consequences. On the 
whole we must say this is hardly the impression produced 
by these reprinted pieces. 

Mr. Murray remembered discreetly enough his metier 
of journalist, and he took care not to wander very widely 
from the general tone and policy of the paper for which 
he was writing. He is not by any means so uncon¬ 
ventional in his matter and conclusions as his predecessor 
in the 44 Handbook ” department, Mr. Nesbitt, the author 
of “The Human Machine” and “The Insanity of Genius,” 
had been. Mr. Murray was brought up in the very 
accommodating theology of the Dissenters. He was a 
disciple of George Dawson—the Dr. Parker and Rev. Mr. 
Campbell in one—of Birmingham, and a eulogy on him is 
one of the noticeable passages in this book. There is a 
certain air of being at once devout and open-minded and 
liberal in this school of Cowper-Templeism which serves 
very well for a writer on the mysteries of nature and religion 
in the pages of a popular journal. He can affect a 
superiority to all dogma, as the ordinary man knows nothing 
about it, without offending the religious feelings w’hich the 
ordinary man always prides himself on possessing 
uncorrupted by any definite system of theology. No 
one could have written week after week on the variety of 
subjects wrestled with in Mr. Murray’s “Handbook” to 
anything like a critical audience of any one of those subjects. 
But his audience was not critical, any more than their teacher 
was an expert on the metaphysics, theology, science, soci¬ 
ology, and politics with which he pleased them so long. We 
are not sneering at their pleasure in these articles, for we 
also confess that we looked forward to them as a regular 
feature of the Sunday’s meditations. It is no slight praise 
of Mr. Murray’s ability and the variety of his information 
that he could make such subjects as popular and as interest¬ 
ing reading as were the other columns in his paper 
where many writers of ability dealt with the theatre and 
sport and the lighter topics of the day. Mr. Murray was a 
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preacher to a general audience, and we must not 
expect from him, any more than from the popular pulpit 
preacher, fineness of thought or of style. It is a great deal 
if he directs their thoughts to a range of ideas that 
lie outside their ordinary attention, and stimulates 
the imagination which would “fust unused” in the 
material circumstances of their daily life. Mr. Murray 
did this for his readers ; and if he were not competent, 
cither from his own limitations or from the nature of his 
subjects, to answer the questions he wrote about with so 
much journalistic facility, his suggestions were those of an 
experienced, earnest, high-minded, and in many ways a 
cultivated man. We have no doubt that he influenced 
very considerably the class of readers for whom he wrote ; 
they will set the same kind of store on these reprinted 
pieces as they would on the reprinted sermons of a favourite 
preacher. What precisely the influence was may be rather 
dubious. Rather sceptical we fancy on the side of positive 
religions, but certainly tending by Mr. Murray’s evidently 
sincere belief in 14 psychical phenomena ” to counteract the 
materialism of much of the popular science which reaches 
the ordinary man. Mr. Murray came down 44 on the side 
of the angels,” though he left a good deal unexpressed to 
be read between the lines which would not have been quite 
so edifying if written out full. But he had got further 
away in politics than in religion from the associations 
of his early days. Radicals and Liberals, with their 
Free Trade and anti-imperialism, their Nonconformist 
education policy, and Socialist tendencies, had became as 
irritating to him as to some of his colleagues on the Referee , 
whose early training had been very much like his own. It 
is on these subjects that Mr. Murray lets himself go most 
frankly and sincerely ; and his utterances, so far from being 
guesses at truths, were pontifical in their positiveness. They 
were congenial to the readers whom Mr. Murray addressed, 
and this reprint will be a memorial prized by his former 
hebdomadal audience. 


ON COLLECTING 

Byways of Collecting. By Ethel Deane. (Cassell and 

Co., 7s. 6d.) 

How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. Wylde. 

(George Bell and Sons, 6s.) 

In* a modest and humble spirit the first dealers in Oriental 
porcelain made their appearance. Addison says : 44 The 
potters of China have, it seems, their factors at this 
distance, who retail out their several manufactures for cast 
cloathes and superannuated garments. I have known a 
petticoat metamorphosed into a punch-bowl and a pair 
of breeches into a teapot.” This statement, made, as it 
is, at the best period of Oriental porcelain, must cause 
a pang to the non-affluent among modern devotees of 
old “blue and white” or Ch’icn Lung. Much amusing 
information about the start of the fashion for 44 china” 
may be gleaned in the article from which the above 
quotation is taken—a paper by Addison that appeared 
in The Lover for March, 1714. He confesses his 
amazement at the fury with which the hobby was 
pursued by fashionable ladies who, when visited by this 
passion for 44 ware of a frail and transitory nature,” were, 
he says, generally taken possession of for life. Their 
desires, easily satisfied by the sacrifice of their own or their 
husbands’ old clothes, led them astray in the pursuit of 
their darling quarry, and at last roused their husbands’ 
disgust when they started to sell the 44 suits of cloathes ” 
belonging to those gentlemen long before they were worn 
out. He argues that the craze was the result of luxury grown 
so wanton that the treasure became more valuable the more 
easily they could be deprived of it. These 44 women of 
great and generous souls ” scorned the useful products of 
the British potteries because 44 they are intolerably cheap 
and most shamefully durable and lasting.” 

The present mode for collecting articles of more or less 
decorative value is a result of the general awakening which 


started in the aesthetic movement of the ’eighties—an 
awakening to the value of the beautiful and an appreciation 
of the intrinsically aesthetic. Before that time the modern 
type of collector (the collector of small objels (Tart , in con¬ 
trast with the founders of picture-galleries and the collectors 
of things generally on a large scale) was a comparatively 
rare appearance, and he benefited by his discernment in 
being able to satisfy his desires at a very modest outlay. 
Maybe the spirit that now urges us to collect is the modern 
equivalent to the lure of the treasure-hunt, which drew so 
strongly the more adventurous among our forefathers. It 
would be difficult nowadays to charter a ship and solemnly 
start for some island with a reputation for hidden gold ; we 
must content our modern selves with cruising unadventu- 
rously on the High Streets of country tow r ns, with exploring 
the dusty recesses of shops, and with suffering the joyful 
disappointment of detecting—it is to be hoped before 
purchase—the subtle signs and marks of a plausible forgery. 
There is for us the ever-living hope of finding 44 something 
good,” the joy of the chase of the elusive bargain. 

The publishers have seen their opportunity in this 
modem hobby, and are producing numbers of books 
dealing with collectable articles, and these two, among the 
latest published, should make a popular appeal. They are 
both of a high standard, and answer completely the purpose 
for which they are designed—to help the amateur who 
does not aspire to be a connoisseur. 

44 Continental China” contains much detailed informa¬ 
tion about the history of the various European potteries, 
and is of great interest in that it gives, besides a very good 
account of the well-known French potteries, an exhaustive 
description of the rarer and less-know*n varieties of Conti¬ 
nental china. Miss Deane’s book is w f ritten for the 
collector who takes his hobby from a decorative point of 
vicw f , who gathers his treasures to adorn a house rather 
than to bury them in portfolios and locked cupboards. 
For this reason she has not specialised particularly on any 
one branch of collecting, but has given a great deal of 
useful information in a short form on the acquisition of 
china, prints, furniture, glass, and silver, chiefly of the 
eighteenth century, for the moment the fashionable period. 
It is, of course, impossible to deal exhaustively with all the 
subjects in the narrow limits of a single volume, but the 
average collector who does not aspire to the knowledge of an 
authority can gather from this book a very safe general 
idea of the value, period, and authenticity of his own 
treasures or those he wishes to make his own. There is, 
how*ever, one piece of advice in the introduction that w*e 
have no hesitation in warning the inquiring beginner not 
to take too literally. Interesting as Miss Deane’s advice 
is, one might w*ish she had given a more gentle, even if 
less convincing, test to distinguish between hard and soft 
paste, for the only help she gives with regard to that 
important difference is : 

If objects in hard-pastc be broken, the fracture is clean and 
sharp like glass, and if held to the light looks clear and trans¬ 
parent.Suppose, for instance, he were to be 

offered a piece of Oriental hard-paste, as, say, " Old Chelsea,” he 
would at once know it to be a fraud, judged by these tests. 

Truly all things are possible, but all things are not 
expedient. 


AN EPOCH OF IRISH HISTORY 


The Making of Ireland and its Undoing , 1200-1600. By 
Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan, 10s. net.) 

Mrs. Green’s book will be a revelation to many readers. 
Those familiar with the condition of Ireland at the present 
day will find it difficult to realise that it w*as once the 
centre of an affluent and highly-developed civilisation, a 
land of populous towns and crowded waterways, a land in 
which the Arts flourished, where Learning had her esta¬ 
blished scats, and Commerce her w*ell-thronged marts. 
To-day in the country districts the traveller is hourly con¬ 
fronted w*ith ruined and dismantled cottages. Small farm¬ 
steads (boarded up and with the grass growing on the 
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hearthstones), untilled fields, and silent villages these 
make up a picture of unspeakable desolation. Even 
Dublin seems a city of the dead, its stately buildings alone 
bearing eloquent and pathetic witness to a once prosperous 
past. In the face of this desolation the average English¬ 
man is apt, with unwarranted complacency, to attribute the 
present condition of Ireland to some ineradicable defect 
in what is vaguely but conveniently referred to as the 
44 Celtic temperament.” 44 They went forth to battle, but 
they always fell,” he will say, clinching the matter with a 
well-worn quotation. Far different, however, is the verdict 
of history. It is now nearly a century since Sydney Smith 
wrote: 

The moment the very name of Ireland is mentioned 
the English seem to bid adieu to common feeling, common 
prudence, common sense, and to act with the barbarity of 
tyrants and the fatuity of idiots, 

and since that time it would be vain to deny that a better 
understanding has arisen between the two countries, which 
not even the excesses of fanatics on both sides have suc¬ 
ceeded in disturbing. But it is none the less true that the 
history of English legislation in Ireland for countless 
generations was a history of tyranny and oppression, as 
short-sighted as it was brutal, and it is well that we should 
be reminded of the fact that the Irishman of the past was 
very far indeed from being the “savage” of popular 
tradition. 

Mrs. Green’s object in this volume has been— 

To gather together some records of the civilisation of Ireland 
before the immense destruction of the Tudor wars ; to trace her 
progress in industry, in wealth, and in learning ; and to discover 
the forces that ruined her national life. 

She writes avowedly as a partisan—the reader is never left 
in doubt for a moment as to the side on which her sym¬ 
pathies lie—and a certain vehemence of expression may be 
occasionally detected in these pages. It is at the worst a 
pardonable fault ; but, after all, the main business of the 
historian is with the accurate presentment of facts. 
Certainly it is due to Mrs. Green to say that she has been 
at considerable pains to make the record as complete as 
possible. Numberless documents have been searched 
and transcribed, countless authorities consulted, with the 
result that the volume is likely to remain as a permanent 
and indispensable contribution to the study of Irish history. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries would appear to 
have been the flowering time of Ireland’s commerce, 
industry, and culture. Her fisheries were world-renowned. 
Her merchants carried on a thriving trade with England 
and with the Continental nations. Her cloth was in great 
demand, and we read that the Catalonians, who used 
none but the finest dyes, 14 sought the secret of the Irish 
colours as well as of their fabrics.” Irish serge— 41 Saia 
d’lrlanda”—was worn in Bologna, in Genoa, in Como, and 
in Florence. The natural resources of the country were 
considerable, and a large and increasing trade was carried 
on in agricultural produce. Learning was encouraged, and 
both at Oxford and at the Irish Universities Irish scholars 
distinguished themselves. Mrs. Green has included in this 
volume a most interesting list of Irish translations from 
Latin, French, or Spanish—a list which represents but a 
fraction of the literary activity manifested in mediaeval and 
Tudor times. The poet was held in the highest veneration 
and esteem until, under the despotic rule of Henry VIII., 
the 44 spoiling of the rhymers” began. 

It was in the reign of that sturdy champion of Pro¬ 
testantism and the 44 Open Bible” that the first organised 
attempt to denationalise Ireland was made. A series of 
sumptuary laws proved singularly ineffective, but they were 
renewed to some purpose in the time of Elizabeth : 

In Elizabeth s wars her soldiers were clothed, as far as pos¬ 
sible, in Irish dress, as more convenient and suitable, and only 
distinguished in battle from the “ savages* by a red cross on back 
and front. So the spectacle was seen of English soldiers in Irish 
dress tearing cloaks and tunics from Irishmen as treasonable, and 
from women the linen rolls that covered their heads. 


A yet more discreditable exhibition took place in county 
Galway : 

A fellow named Hurd, who was promoted, I hear, from his 
carpenter’s shop to a lieutenancy in the army, was Governor of 
Galway in the absence of Peter Stuburs, the Superintendent of 
Commerce, who had once been a pedlar. 

Hurd, 44 under the prompting of some evil spirit,” ordered 
that no woman in Galway should wear her Irish cloak: 

But lo ! next day the unseemly exhibition in the streets of 
Galway—most of the women appearing in men’s coats—high-born 
ladies, who had been plundered of all their property by the 
rapacious soldiers, sinking with shame before the gaze of the 
public, with their ragged or patched clothes, and sometimes with 
embroidered table-covers, or a stripe of tapestry tom down from 
the walls, or some lappets cut from the bed-curtains, thrown over 
their head and shoulders. Other women covered their shoulders 
only, with blankets or sheets, or table-cloths, or any other sort of 
wrapper they could lay their hands on. \ ou would have taken 
your oath that all Galway was a masquerade, the unrivalled home 
of scenic buffoons, so irresistibly ludicrous were the varied dresses 
of the poor women. 

The very appliances of civilisation were turned against 
the unfortunate Irish, the first printing-press being used to 
produce the new Service-book that was to be forced on a 
Catholic population. So the evil work of repression went 
on, its effects being seen in centuries of hatred and mis¬ 
understanding. The story of the final subjugation of 
Ireland as revealed in these pages is a fascinating, albeit to 
English readers a saddening, record. It is a record, too, 
fraught with lessons for the future. 


PFEFFERKUCH EN 

The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion. By Dr. 

Reinhold Seeberg. Translated by the Rev. G. E. 

Thomson and Clara Wallentin. Edited by the 

Rev. W. D. Morrison. (Williams and Norgate, 5s.) 

The Broad Church cooks and the bakers of theological fancy 
bread in this country, finding that the public have small 
appetite for their light-weight wares, are continually trying 
to educate us into voracity by importing gilt gingerbread 
from the Fatherland. Berlin, we are told, consumes these 
viands with hungry fervour, and the Rector of Marylebone 
lets us know that there is moderate Modernism and 
Ritschl under proof in the material. Hegel’s name is used 
to guarantee its wholesomeness, and we are bidden to buy 
and eat. As a matter of fact, analysis quickly tells us that 
the cake is made out of a kind of sour seconds, a damaged 
flour which is repeatedly used by our own Protestant 
writers, and, except that it contains a few more literary 

flavours and different from theirs, it has little to recommend it. 
One hopes at least for accuracy in a Berlin Professor, even 11 
one does not expect catholicity, but the book has no such 
merit. 44 Darwin’s Evolutionary Theory ” has not 44 trans¬ 
ferred its triumphal march to history.” The Romans aid 
not persecute Christians because 44 they asserted they 
possessed the one absolute religion.” Minds were not 
more 44 oppressed” in the Middle Ages than before or 
since. 44 Hierarchical sacerdotalism ” was not 44 bolstered 
up by natural science deduced from the Bible,” and 4 'the 
Divine spirit of the Book was not suppressed where 
and however it appeared in life.” The corn in Egyptian 
tombs has not “kept its life-power for thousands ol 
years.” Arius did not picture the Logos “as a demi-go 
or hero.” It is incorrect to say that “ man can only sene 
God or himself,” or that our Lord lived 44 a double life, or 
that He 44 became the Lord,” or that in the struggle ot 
the soul 44 marvellous means of help are not to be 
expected—angels do not descend from heaven to help us. 
or that the Christian warfare is 44 the struggle of sell- 
maintenance and nothing else.” Indeed, the whole view 
of what the author calls Christianity is an incorrect and 
inadequate view. Why will people keep using the wort 
Christianity ? The Church we know, the faith we know* 
the holy life we know, at a distance ; but what is Chris¬ 
tianity ? It is, we are assured, a captivating inspiration 
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which breaks the fetters of force and matter, gives us God 
as a goal which we also designate the Kingdom of God, 
and supplies us with faith and love. All this is delightful, 
but how does Christianity bring it about ? Not by 
dogmas, faith being, of course, faith in nothing in par¬ 
ticular—and dogmas only came in to please the Gnostics. 
Harnack himself has said so. The Apostles were so 
frankly ridiculous that they started to evangelise the 
world with no evangel in particular, intending, like the 
Rev. John Carter and the musk-rat, merely to create an 
atmosphere. But now we have dogmas, even in that 
Church whose one foundation is Martin Luther; and the 
dogmas are so flexible, they are noses of wax. The Son 
of God is Divine, because He experiences God. Sin is 
what says No to God, and is its own punishment. The 
Divine Will: 

Created the Man Jesus as its Organ—that is the last and deepest 
significance of the very ancient historical tradition that Jesus was 
born of the Virgin Mary— 

which is obviously ben trovalo . The w f ork of Christ was 
“to subdue the hearts of individuals by faith.” The Church 
is a thoroughly disjointed skeleton of mingled and mangled 
sects, and 44 the prophetic eye of the Apostle saw in them a 
unity”—most cleverly ! It consists of “those men whom 
God makes subject to His sway—so that we pop in and out 
of it all day long. The cause of Christianity is furthered 
firstly by preaching, and 44 there is only one office neces¬ 
sary in the Church—the preacher’s office.” Secondly, there 
is a harmless pastime called Baptism which 11 transmits to 
the soul nothing else than the word of evangelic preaching 
brings it,” and does assuredly not infuse “ germs of new 
life,” for 44 w hat could that mean ? ” Thirdly, 44 there is the 
Lord’s Supper, when He is present to His disciples, as on 
that evening, in living nearness, with the gifts and blessings 
of His New Covenant”—which one would have thought 
was, if true, worth more than one page (275), and certainly 
more than all the sermons of all Berlin, even with Potsdam 
thrown in. It is useless to analyse further. If this is the 
Catholic Faith, the Church of Kngland, at least, has never 
held it. If it is not, why does the Hector of Marylebone 
import and frank it; or why does he still feed those poor 
sheep with contradictions ? 


EXHUMED PIECES 

Miscellaneous Papers , Plays , and Poems by Charles Dickens. 
Edited by B. W. Matz. Two Vols. (Chapman and 
Hall, 12s. net.) 

The contents of these substantial volumes are mainly the 
papers contributed by Dickens to various periodicals, such 
as the Morning Chronicle and The Examiner , and a large 
number of articles written by him for the journals in his 
own charge. It is not an absolutely new collection, since 
it was included in the expensive 44 National Edition ” 
of the great novelist’s work lately issued ; but it is new 
to the general reader, being put forward as supplementary 
to the well-known “Gadshill Edition.” 

In a curious note accompanying the volumes the 
publishers inform us that 44 the majority of the Household 
Words articles have only recently been discovered for the 
first time; and inevitably the action of publishers and editor 
in sending out the book revives an ancient question of 
literary propriety. Mr. B. W. Matz, the organiser (is he 
not ?) of a Dickens Society and editor of a Dickens 
paper, is responsible for the exhumation of these 
well-buried essays of a man of genius. We are 
perfectly well aware that men of genius, who are 
capable of the divinest of human actions, are commonly 
reckoned incapable of managing their own humblest 
affairs ; and therefore the posthumous industry of lesser men 
is surely to be commended. Now Mr. Matz, busying 
himself out of a real and boundless enthusiasm for 
Dickens’s reputation, with the propagation of the Dickens 
gospel, has discovered certain papers and sketches which 
other busybodies failed to identify. Apparently the 
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question suggested itself—Shall they be collected and 
republished as worthy the authentic pen of Dickens? To 
this question Mr. Matz replies (a) that he does not offer 
any estimate of their comparative value in the scheme of 
Dickens’s work ; and (6) that his object has been to gather 
together all Dickens’s writings that can be said to be 
worthy. So that, although he declines (wisely, no doubt) 
to concern himself with the 44 comparative value ” of these 
unearthed pieces, he is nevertheless convinced that they 
are “worthy”—and accordingly prints them. Yet since 
cantankerous critics may cavil at his action, he fortifies 
it by saying that the scattered writings of other authors 
have been so gathered together and added to existing 
editions. That is perfectly true. The literary scrap-heap 
has been searched diligently, for instance, for the least 
morsel of Keats’s verse, or for Lamb’s work ; pious editors 
have of late years been occupied in zealous rivalry for the 
privilege of printing this or that bit of prose or fragment of 
a letter. Whether this is right or wrong, whether or no 
it has been justified by the value of the discoveries— i . c. t 
by what Mr. Matz]calls their 44 comparative value it is not 
necessary for us here to say. The justification in these 
cases is to be found in the value which the 44 finds ” have 
for the close student, since they show the growing cunning, 
the increasing facility of the practised hand ; since, in 
short, they exhibit that which is so astonishing, even 
incredible, to our poor wits—the development of genius. 
But Mr. Matz, as if anxious to disclaim any possible excuse, 
points out that 

The majority of these articles, essays, and stories arc not the 
efforts of immaturity, but the work of a great writer composed 
during the prime of his literary career. 

Mr. Matz anticipates the objection that Dickens himself 
collected and republished, under the title of 44 Reprinted 
Pieces,” as many of the Household Words articles as he 
thought worth preserving by 6aying it is more than likely 
that Dickens was content to gather together just sufficient 
material to fill a volume. But since Dickens, knowing 
there was material for two volumes, contented himself 
with one, by what right (we humbly ask) do Mr. Matz and 
his publishers defy the (inferentially) flat negative of the 
author by collecting what he did not collect ? By what 
right do they add 44 Exhumed Pieces ” to 44 Reprinted 
Pieces ” ? Mr. Matz answers this by saying that the 
papers are useful as definite indications of Dickens’s 
political opinions, and of his anxiety to reform the political 
and social WTongs of his day. On this ground the papers 
are entirely superfluous. Every one who will give himself 
the pleasure of dipping again into the novels here and 
there will discover clearly enough his political opinions, 
his sympathy with the poor, his honourable indignation, 
his frequent acerbity and occasional savageness. Every 
one will know that in the vast, confused spaciousness of 
his work there is plenty of poor stuff, hardly a book with¬ 
out sad lapses and tedious trifling; and most of these 
lapses are poor and tedious because they are the expression 
of his social sympathies and reforming proclivities. Let 
there be an end to the nonsense about Dickens. No one 
will deny his quickness of heart and valiant readiness of 
compassion, but if he is to live at all (as live he will) it will 
not be as a social reformer or political paladin, but as 
that rarer wonder—a great novelist . 

We come, then, to the simple question of the value of 
these pieces as prose literature, since, if their republication 
is not justified on that ground, it cannot be justified on any. 
Emphatically do we say that, with but two or three excep¬ 
tions presently to be noted, these articles are not worth 
preserving. To compare them with what Dickens did 
preserve is to convince oneself that his judgment of the 
matter is surely to be trusted. We protest we will yield to 
no one in a proper appreciation of this great novelist, but 
we will not defy common sense by admitting no distinction 
in our admiration or proportion in the object of it. And 
we can no more accept the decision of the editor of the 
Dickensian as to what should or should not be reprinted 
than we can accept the opinion of a Browning Society upon 
the work of their master. 
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But wc must say more than this. There is work here 
which cannot but tend to the depreciation of Dickens’s true 
genius. It is mere journalism, and as journalism neither 
particularly good nor particularly bad. We think it is Mrs. 
Meynell who very justly combats the still prevalent idea 
that Dickens betrays no sense of style. He had, indeed, a 
real sense of prose—a sense of the vitality of words rather 
than that elegant fastidiousness which is all that certain 
critics understand by style. But of this characteristic 
excellence there is hardly a trace here. The only excep¬ 
tions we would make—in fact, the only exceptions to our 
general complaint against Mr. Matz—are one or two papers, 
such as the tribute to Thackeray—as just in phrase as it is 
generous in conception—and the longer but hardly less 
interesting article upon Landor. These justify themselves ; 
but, on the other hand, there are foolish diatribes against 
the Church of Rome which were not at all creditable to 
Dickens when he gave them a periodical circulation, and 
which are utterly discreditable to the judgment and the 
loyalty of the editor of these volumes. 

We have dealt thus fully with the question of literary 
propriety involved in the present publication because it 
seems to us that it has been issued in flagrant disregard of 
the responsibility resting upon any man who presumes to 
add to the Dickens memorial. We will not say that we 
deprecate the diligence of Mr. Matz in searching forgotten 
periodicals for lost masterpieces. But, having exhumed 
these pages and marked (not without tears) their pallid, 
earthen state, he should (not without tears) have secretly 
reinterred them, and for ever held his peace. For one of 
two reasons he has chosen otherwise—-either because he is 
incompetent to judge of them, or because, seeing clearly 
the proper course to adopt, he has callously declined to 
adopt it. In either case it is an act of vandalism to dig 
these things out from their damp, discreet oblivion and 
thrust them forward in the great company of Dickens’s 
creation. It is an act of literary impiety. 

A HANDY TOOL 

Personalism . By Borden Parker Bowxe. (Constable, 
6s. net.) 

The Hegelian philosophers have produced great cranes, 
mighty crushing-machines, and large guns, but hitherto 
they have not manufactured anything which could open 
an oyster, crack a nut, or pistol a sparrow. This book is 
most welcome as a handy tool for light work. It supplies 
a need. It is well finished, well balanced, and of tough 
quality, and can be safely put into the hands of any 
diligent, intelligent person who may be tempted to despair 
of metaphysic altogether, or to read the living universe in 
terms of dead iron mechanism, or to look with raised hair 
and chattering teeth upon the bogies of boundless space 
and illimitable time. Mr. Robert Blatchford, the soi - 
ilisanl determinist, and other followers of Haeckel, if they 
inquired here would hear of something to their unmixed 
advantage. The weary, dreary wailers, the pessimists, the 
unpilled gentlemen of small faith and swollen livers, would 
find their money well laid out upon a book like this ; and 
the friends of all these people, and of a great many more, 
could hereby open the oysters and nuts for them if they 
are too lazy or too stupid to do so for themselves, and 
could save some of the corn of faith by discharging Mr. 
Borden Bowne at the winged thieves who destroy it. The 
book is not a great one. It does not profess to be great; 
but it is well executed, and designed for brave and 
cheerful persons who have no great philosophic training 
to use when they want to knock a sophistry or a 
numskull smartly upon the head. They will get a 
glimpse of the harmony between common sense, science, 
and philosophy. They w'ill see placards of 44 Ride 
with caution ” posted in dangerous places ; they will learn 
that certain lions in the path are chained, and they will 
get the refreshment of a cool and limpid style, and be 
directed towards tracks where heavier thinkers have 


moved mountains and filled chasms. Other people who 
have, like the author, already found the transcendental 
empiricism, will be grateful for the succinct way in which 
the author puts the common conclusion. 14 Kant passes 
from 4 me 9 to 4 us * without telling us how he makes the 
transition.” 44 If our aim were only to talk without much 
thinking, then probably the best method would be to write 
or pronounce the word 4 potentiality 9 and its derivatives with 
all possible gravity, and consider the problem as solved.” 

44 The necessity of change means a changing necessity. If 
the necessity remained rigidly the same throughout the 
series, no reason for any change whatever could be found." 

44 One of the humours of the history of thought is the zeal 
with which Hume’s doctrine has been played off against 
religion, in complete unconsciousness of the fact that it is 
quite as effective against science.” Perhaps the most 
valuable passage in the work is the pebble cast at Mr. 
Bradley’s 44 Appearance and Reality.” Mr. Bradley is a 
sort of Giant Despair astride the path of the transcendental 
pilgrim. He pounds the categories and relations of thought 
with his club into contradictions and would drive us all 
into the desert of abstractions, but 41 he fails to see that his 
logic would pursue him even into the absolute, unless it be 
personally conceived. Otherwise the absolute is simply a 
dens ex machind kept strictly behind the scenes, and worked 
only by stage directions from the manager.” 

The American spelling, of course, is hard to bear. If 
44 skeptism” why not ” mikroskope ?” 44 Metaphysics 

shows” both sounds and is bad grammar. 44 Would ” 
is put for 44 should” (p. 82,1. 7), 44 offense ” for 44 offence,” 

44 unpracticed ” for 44 unpractised ” and so on ; but these 
are motes in an eye which is not lacking in vision. 

ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE 

Artists of the Italian Renaissance. Translated from the 
Chroniclers and arranged by E. L. Seeley. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d. net.) 

The latter-day tourist travelling in Italy is well catered for 
in the matter of guide-books—pictorial, literary, and other¬ 
wise. To their number must now be added Miss Seeley’s 
44 Artists of the Italian Renaissance,” a book which it is a 
real pleasure to handle, no less than to read, so charmingly 
is it bound, and so well illustrated, both in colour and in 
half-tone. The Italian Renaissance was a time of political 
strife and upheaval, and Miss Seeley, in her free and 
abridged translation from Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and 
other chroniclers, wxaves a series of pleasant, loosely- 
connected stories, showing briefly how the artists of that 
period were affected by their political environment, 
44 sometimes,” as she says in her preface, 44 themselves 
taking part actively in the stirring events of the time, and 
sometimes swept aw'ay and their works submerged by the 
torrent of disaster.” 

In Italy the rise and decline of art was ever closely 
associated with the prosperity and adversity of the 
powerful city states, and so w f e read of popes and princes 
waging w r ar for dominion of territories and peoples to 
gratify an unscrupulous ambition, yet equally ardent in 
encouraging the production of masterpieces of art, faring 
forth with artists in their train. 

One attractive feature of the book is an excellent index 
of proper names to w’hich the inquiring may turn in their 
quest for information not only about the great masters, but 
also about those obscurer craftsmen labouring unknown to 
fame, whose works, dotted about the galleries and churches 
of Italy, sometimes compel the attention of a passer-by. 

The addition of a few more dates in conspicuous places 
would increase the utility and interest of the work. 
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TWENTY FOOLISH VIRGINS 

Stay us with flagons and comfort us with apples, for 
twenty young women, presumably sane and in their right 
minds, are to make 14 a grand educational European tour,” 
free of all charge, under the auspices of the Daily Mail. 
It appears that the Daily Mail runs what it calls a 
44 Magazine Page,” which is controlled by a real live 
44 Editress,” and in her trumpety announcement with 
respect to the aforesaid young women the Editress most 
prettily refers to them as her 44 guests.” Now 44 guest ” is 
what you might term a good old word. In its day it had 
an honest meaning. The Daily Mail exhibits a genius for 
the degradation of words. It has degraded such words as 
“clever,” 44 famous,” 44 plucky,” and 44 able ” out of 
recognition. It has even degraded the simple, inoffensive 
note of interrogation, which in consequence may no longer 
be used by decent journalism. And so it is not astonishing 
that when the Daily Mail calls a woman its 44 guest ” it is 
employing the term in a false, specious, and inaccurate 
manner. For we read that these twenty women 44 guests ” 
44 have been plcnteously busy since January 1 canvassing 
for votes,” and we read also that 44 on their behalf 
thousands of readers of the Daily Mail have been using 
their best endeavours to help them ”—or, more precisely, 
to help the Daily Mail. A 44 guest” who puts in six 
months of 44 plenteous ” labour for you before you invite 
him is obviously a 44 guest ” indeed. And our 44 guests,” be 
it noted, have been 44 canvassing for votes.” Here again 
we are brought face to face with a further trifle of Daily 
Mailish euphemism or sophistry, inasmuch as the Daily 
Mails twenty young women have not really been 44 can¬ 
vassing for votes,” but canvassing for subscriptions to the 
Daily Mail . In point of fact the Daily Mail itself, and not 
the public, has done the voting, and has exchanged votes 
for subscriptions at the rate of 1,000 votes for every twelve 
months’ subscriptions of 26s. The total number of votes 
polled by the Daily Mails twenty 44 guests ” and hundreds of 
other canvassers who have 44 nearly but not quite succeeded 
in the struggle ” comes out at 20,565,437. Consequently the 
Daily Mail 44 guests ” and ' 4 would-be ” guests have brought 
into the Harmsworth coffers a matter of a cool ^20,500. 
And the circulation of the Daily Mail has been increased 
by 20,000 copies, which latter fact is no doubt being put to 
very profitable use by the advertising department of the 
journal. We believe that it is safe to state the actual profit 
value of the Daily Mail over the transaction at not less than 
£i$,ooo. In return for this sum the Daily Mail takes twenty 
women for a three weeks’ trip by arrangement with Messrs. 
Cook and Son, which means that the Daily Mail may have 
to disburse to Messrs. Cook a matter of, say, ^600 at the 
outside. In addition to this they are paying ^150 in the 
way of consolation prizes. If we subtract ^750 from 
^15,000 we get a net balance of .£14,250 handed over to 
the Daily Mail for absolutely nothing at all. So much for 
our twenty 44 guests ” and their grand educational European 
tour. It has been said by an American philosopher that 
you can fool the public, but that you cannot fool it all the 
time. The Daily Mail has been fooling the women of 
England for a clean six months, which, in view of the 
current feminine claim to profound wisdom, is a fairly 
creditable record. 

If the matter ended with the carting of these twenty 
ill-advised Daily Mail 44 guests” round Europe, and the 
jobbing of a gratuitous £14,000 by the Harmsworth firm 
we might perhaps be inclined to leave fools to their follies 
and craft to its gains. But the evil of the thing does not 
terminate here. We gather that the twenty 44 guests ” are 
for the most part women of some education and culture. 
One of them, indeed, has had her photograph taken in a 


college cap ; several describe themselves as being engaged in 
educational work; others lay claim to a taste for architecture, 
or painting, or music, or the 41 tending of flowers.” Clearly, 
therefore, these women are possessed of sufficient mentality 
to know that if you do not go in when it rains you are 
likely to get wet. And any woman who knows this much 
knows that when she is canvassing for subscriptions for the 
Daily Mail she engages herself in a work of the most 
dubious kind. Even if we pass over the lovers of art and 
flower-tending, who, for aught we know to the contrary, 
may be sweet, unoffending souls, without a thought in 
their heads other than the compassing of a 44 free ” holiday, 
it is impossible for us to forgive the educational workers, 
who must be aware that the Harmsworth journals, from 
the Daily Mail downwards, constitute the chiefest and 
most subtle enemies of education in this country. By 
20,000 copies per diem these twenty women and the 
like of them have extended the circulation of the Daily 
Mail. It is a woeful thought for them to take with 
them on their grand educational European tour. In the 
final summing it were better for a woman to have 
toiled vacationless in the dingiest of Board Schools 
for the rest of her natural life than that she should 
purchase a frivolous trip at such a price. The evil 
is done, and unfortunately it cannot be undone. Twenty 
thousand homes are so much the poorer, both spiritually 
and intellectually, in consequence. If the result be the 
warping, misdirection, or hurt of the minds of only a 
tithe of the Daily Mails 20,000 new readers, the 
44 winners” in this scandalous contest will have something 
on their souls. We note that the Continental tour itself 
does not commence until August 7th. There is therefore 
time for the Daily Mails twenty guests to consider closely 
their position. Let them purchase and examine a dozen 
or so of the Harmsworth periodical publications. If at the 
close of their reading they conclude that these publications 
make for the intellectual wellbeing of the men, women, 
and children for whom theyjare issued they may adventure 
upon their hard-earned tour with a good conscience. If, 
on the other hand, they perceive, as we perceive, that, so 
far from being worthy and proper to be read in households, 
these journals are frivolous, thoughtless, and pernicious, and 
calculated to deflect the thoughts and understanding of the 
multitude into wrong and harmful channels, they will 
refrain from participating in an ill-gotten pleasure. Better 
Bexhill with a clean heart than Interlaken, Milan, and 
44 lovely Lucerne” on the proceeds of the mental disintegra¬ 
tion of one’s fellows. We are sending a copy of the 
present issue of The Academy to the twenty Daily Mail 
44 guests,” and we beg of them to give serious thought to 
the question we have raised. We are quite aware that on 
the top of six months of difficult and in a sense humilia¬ 
ting endeavour, the repudiation of the longed-for guerdon 
at the last moment will be something in the nature of a 
bitter trial to these competitors, especially as they happen 
to be women. But there are times and seasons when 
bitterness must be accepted. The Daily Mails twenty 
victims—for 44 victim ” seems to us to be the only word— 
must include a woman or so whose intentions by the world 
at large are entirely good. We cannot believe that in the 
face of what we have said some of these women will not 
recognise the undesirable character of the work into 
which they have thrown themselves, and will consequently 
do their best to make amends by withdrawal from any 
further connection with an unworthy and deplorable 
movement. We all remember the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins, five of whom were foolish and five of whom had 
wisdom. The present article is headed 44 Twenty Foolish 
Virgins.” We sincerely hope that some of them will 
decline to be foolish any longer. Let them trim their 
lamps and search into what it is that they have done and 
what they propose to do. The result will not be palatable 
to them. On the other hand, if they have the courage 
to make the sacrifice we have suggested, they may satisfy 
in some sort their own consciences, and at the same time 
deliver a square blow to the forces of frivolousness and 
unrighteousness. 
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I suppose that if in every generation of men from the 
earliest time there had been a certain number of individuals 
who possessed the power of flight; if some of these flying 
people were able to soar to vast heights, and to sustain 
their courses amidst the stars for a prolonged time ; if 
others rose to equal altitudes, but were forced to descend 
in an hour or so ; if others, again, could only compass a 
hundred feet of ascent ; if others skimmed a foot or two 
above the ground—well, it seems that the deduction would 
be that men were meant by nature to have the power of 
flight, but that, by some cause or another, the property 
which should have belonged to all had become restricted 
to a few. To abandon the analogy—which, like most 
analogies, is imperfect enough—it seems clear that every 
one of us is a potential Homer, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Phidias, Botticelli, and that inasmuch as we are not any or 
all of these great artists we are maimed and imperfect men, 
or, in other words, fallen men. Smith should be a Shake¬ 
speare—he was meant to be a Shakespeare, and, since he is 
not a Shakespeare, he is like a plum-tree which, through 
various causes, has degenerated and is returning to the 
crude and savage asperity of the wild sloe. Of course 
there are many stages of degeneration ; Smith may have 
written a play which the critics say is 44 almost 
worthy of the great Elizabethan/’ he may have 
indited a sonnet of very great beauty, he may have 
composed one line that 44 might have been uttered 
by Prospero,” he may be the author of an essay which 
“shows an almost supernatural grasp of Shakespeare’s 
meaning,” he may weep or laugh w f ith instinctive sympathy 
as he reads, or finally, he may think the whole thing a bore 
and a nuisance. But in so far as he is not Shakespeare 
he is a fallen man. Now in all probability most people 
would only concede the “fallen” to the last of these 
hypothetical Smiths—the Smith who thinks Romeo ami 
juliet very dull reading ; but the other Smiths are clearly 
lapsed, though they have not slipped down to the utter¬ 
most depths. For by the very fact of our comprehension 
of the great man’s work, by the fact of our insight into 
his meaning, by the facts of our tears and of our laughter, 
by the fact that as w r e read w r e make the lines our own, 
part of our hearts and minds and souls, we thereby prove 
our fallen state. We can understand the language ; how 
is it then that we do not speak it ? If no Englishman had 
ever spoken French we might reasonably conclude that the 
art of speaking French was impossible to an Englishman, 
that the Anglo-Saxon was no more meant to speak French 
than a thistle is meant to produce figs. But if one English¬ 
man has spoken French perfectly, then it is clear that 
those who cannot do so are, qua French, imperfect; they 
lack something which they might possess—which they 
ought to possess—in the sphere of linguistic accomplish¬ 
ment. He who can read but cannot write by the very 
fact of his reading convicts himself of imperfection ; so 
he who enjoys Shakespeare by the fact of his enjoyment 
acknowledges his fault in not being Shakespeare. 

I know very well that many of my readers will have a 
different explanation of the matter. In my parable of the 
flying men I should have mentioned the circumstance that 
some of the highest flights recorded were of the remotest 
past in history. But I imagine that I shall be met from 
many quarters with the theory of human progress, of the 
continual advancement of man’s mind to higher and finer 
and nobler levels. And it was for the purposes of the 
present argument that I disproved (as I believe) this 
Progress Theory in the last number of The Academy. 
Then my thesis was general. I denied a steady and 
permanent and universal progress from the lower to the 
higher, from the ugly to the beautiful, from unhappiness to 
happiness, from unrighteousness to righteousness. 1 
quoted more particularly the instance of the bracelet made 
by a savage as compared with the average jewellery of 
Regent Street. And this instance serves the purpose of 
the moment. If “gold alberts,” banal and vulgar rings, 
German oleographs, coloured supplements, the works of 


Tupper .... and others, the architecture of many 
palaces and many slums, the music of Stainer, the 
sculpture of the Cobden statue—if all these things 
belonged to the dawn ot history, if the 44 Odyssey” 
had been written the other day, and if we had just buried 
the architect of Westminster Abbey—then I should 
accept the theory of progress. I should be willing to 
believe that we had been slowly mounting upward, and ever 
upward, that the human race was already within sight of 
the Promised Land, that the ape of old would ere long be 
transformed into the awful glories of divinity. But we 
know that Tupper does not belong to the Palaeolithic 
period, and we know that the machine-made article- 
novel, or play, or jewel, or picture, or arm-chair—is a chief 
feature of our own age ; so it seems to me that the theory 
of man ever ascending from height to height is most 
definitely shown to be false. 

False in the arts, and therefore false in all. For, if one 
thinks of it, art is not an odd and clever trick like throwing 
three somersaults in the tenth of a second ; art is at once 
the manifestation of man, the true speech of man, and the 
differentia of man from other animals. It has been said 
that the style is the man ; assuredly art is the man, his 
utterance of himself, the means by which his true self is 
made incarnate in a cathedral, in an epic, in a fugue, in a 
statue, in a picture, or in an ornament. This is the fashion 
in which virtue may be said to go out of a man, by which 
he is constituted the arch-magician of the world, having, 
as Adam had, dominion over every creature, having 
the power to take what he will and whence he will 
from the whole universe, and by tones, and colours, 
and thoughts, and words, and the shapes of things to 
make for himself a great and transcendental speech—the 
mystery language, the incantation of art. And all that 
art possesses which is truly magical, all its formulas of 
supreme efficacy have descended to it from the remotest 
antiquity. It is, as Mr. Yeats has said so well, the spirit of 
the old ecstatic dancers, of those who saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, of the solitary, of the singers of strange 
incantation-songs, which give virtue to all the arts; it is 
the presence of this spirit, of this one thing needful, which 
makes us tolerate all the angularities, the crudities, the 
technical defects of many antique or primitive masterpieces. 
And by the way it is to be noted that man, who has so 
many and great privileges, has a privilege that is in a sense 
the strangest of all. He can, if he will, break his wand, 
cast away his robe of splendour, and forget all the lore of 
his enchantments. It is on record that the late Mr. Herbert 
Spencer pronounced Homer to be 44 boyish ” and 44 intoler¬ 
able.” It would be very remarkable if the nightingale 
were possessed of the power of losing its song and of 
assuming the hiss or the bray of certain other animals. 

It is clear, then, I think, that art is coeval with man ; art— 
or perhaps I should say the true matter of art; and that 
which later ages have added is in reality artifice, that 
which we call technique. Thus the true artist in every 
age goes back to the first day of man for that which is 
really precious and magical in his work ; he is the highest 
artist of all who recovers most successfully the emotions 
of the first man, or in 'other words, becomes like a 
little child, breaking away from the prison-house of 
44 civilisation.” And thus by another track we have come 
back to our first thesis that man is fallen, inasmuch as 
every man, according to the law of his first and true nature, 
should be a supreme artist. We have disproved the 
theory of progress, we have seen that the core and essence 
of all art was in the possession of primitive man, who knew 
the authentic charm but was often unable to utter it articu¬ 
lately, while we, who speak clearly enough, are only too apt 
to give form to banality and vulgarity. The Renaissance 
was the apotheosis of technique, of body divorced more 
or less from spirit, and one understands why Oscar Wilde— 
who will never be reckoned amongst those w'ho have been 
indifferent to technique—detested the Renaissance and 
wished that it had never been. I should think that in the 
Celtic decorative work body and spirit were welded 
together as they never have been before or after ; but if 
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one takes primitive work of a much lower range than the 
Cup of Armagh or the Tara Brooch, work that has some¬ 
thing of the barbarous about it, still it will often possess 
a magic, an enchantment, a great mystery that is denied 
to the exquisite accomplishment of Benvenuto Cellini. It 
is this primitive magic that is the relic of the Lost Garden. 

It were idle to dogmatise as to the manner in which the 
human spirit descended from the higher Garden to the 
lower, from the glorious body of Adam Kadmon to the 
inglorious body of an ape. It may be conjectured that 
the Fall was due to the assertion of the Ego, to the rebel¬ 
lious insurgence of the self, for the instinct of many forms 
of religion has set itself to the rectification of this fatal 
error, to the restoration of the due balance. Orthodox 
Buddhism (as distinct from the unholy follies of Theosophy) 
puts before itself this one aim ; it is a mighty scheme of 
self discipline, but its zeal has carried it to the opposite 
extreme, and it proposes as its final truth the dogma that 
the self is non-existent, that the belief in an Ego is a 
great and poisonous delusion, the cause of all the woes of 
the world, and by a natural corollary the object of 
Buddhism is to destroy the delusion in question. Some¬ 
what after the same manner speak the Babis of Persia, if 
the line translated by Professor E. G. Browne is to be taken 
as representing their faith : 

The Kingdom of " I ” and “ We M forsake, and your 

Home in annihilation make ; 

but I should be very glad if Professor Browne would 
enlighten the readers of The Academy on the beliefs of 
this most curious sect. Finally, the true balance is attained 
in the Christian precept—that he who would save his soul 
must lose it. The lead must die, so that the gold may be 
born from the furnace of this death ; in other words, 
Tupper must perish so that Shakespeare may rise from his 
ashes. 

This is the truth expressed so well in a book that I 
reviewed in these columns a fortnight ago—it is the object 
of Religion to make every man a poet—a supreme artist./ 
Not of necessity an executive and practising artist—*for, 
paradoxically enough, the thing realised, materially mani¬ 
fested in tones, or marble, or words, is itself a result of the 
Fall, a phenomenon of this imperfect world of sacraments 
and symbols. Per speculum in irnigmatc here below— 
there face to face, without the veils, and illusions, and 
dimnesses of sensible things. Religion may or may not 
make any one man a technical artist; it will do better, it 
will transport him to that overworld whence the holy 
incantations of the arts descend on earth, to the place of 
the perfect unmanifested Vision. 

Arthur Machen. 


POLITICAL MASOCHISM 

It would be difficult to decide whether the manifesto just 
published by the Russian novelist Tolstoi in honour of 
his literary jubilee is the more dangerous on account of its 
senseless excitation to social revolt in the name of absurd 
ideals, or the more pathetic in its self-revelation as being 
obviously the work of a man who is suffering, and has pro¬ 
bably suffered all his life, from a peculiar form of mental 
aberration. The ordinary public that reads the halfpenny 
press, or for that matter the press at any price, is so 
ignorant of life beyond one phase of life—the phase with 
which it comes into daily personal contact—it knows so 
little of its fellow-man outside of the most humdrum and 
one-sided experience, that it is peculiarly liable to be taken 
in, not only by the ordinary rogue, of which there are 
countless types both in politics and the newspaper 
business, but also by the specious madman ; in fact by all 
who are, consciously or unconsciously, given up to the 
task of duping it. The extent to which the public may be 
duped in these circumstances depends not so much on the 
degree of stupidity or ignorance of the average reader, 
for these are practically always on the same level, but on 
the degree of cleverness or cunning of the writer, and in 


the particular circumstance of his being mad, on the 
potential of his insanity. To adapt an illustration from 
common, every-day life, that of the Man in the Street, the 
confidence-trick—in spite of having been exposed over 
and over again—never fails of success the moment it finds 
the right static conditions. It then strikes, as it were, 
with the certainty and the inevitableness of lightning. 
The political confidence-trickster makes his millions of 
dupes in a year (the three-admiral trick has just been 
played off with complete success on a large section of the 
British public), the simple volcur a Vamericaine has, it is 
true, been reduced to pluck his victims from among a few 
stray Transatlantic millionaires who frequent the bars of 
the more expensive Paris and London hotels, but far more 
interesting, inasmuch as far more dangerous in their conse¬ 
quences, are the tricks played off upon poor unsuspecting 
humanity by the political lunatic. It is so much easier for 
him to bring people within the clutch of his diabolical 
illusions, to make them the unconscious instruments of his 
mentally-aberrated fancies, for in many cases he is to all 
appearances disinterested. He may appear to them as a 
hero, or a saint, or both. As far as they with their limited 
powers of analysis are able to discover, he may have aban¬ 
doned all mundane ambition, may be living the life of an 
ascetic and a recluse, having renounced all claim upon 
personal property, realising thus in the conduct of his own 
affairs the precise ideals which he urges them to seek and 
to attain to if present and future happiness are to be 
theirs. And this may all be superficially demonstrable by 
an appeal to notorious facts in the career of the holy 
man. In the presence of these facts, which no one 
denies, who would dare to proclaim that the prophet is 
not only a man whose whole moral and intellectual 
nature is dangerously warped, but that he is a kind of 
social and political vampire, whose attitude towards life 
recalls the old superstition referred to by Shakespeare 
when Hamlet is restrained by his friends from following 
the beckoning ghost of his father for fear that the ghost 
will lead him over a cliff and, vampire-like, suck from the 
young man’s veins the life-blood that itself lacks ? De 
Quincey, in his 14 Murder Considered as a Fine Art,” 
describes, in a half-bantering tone, the delicate aesthetic 
sensations which may accompany the contemplation and 
the description of murder, and even the perpetration of it. 
Tolstoi’s manifesto is composed in precisely the same key, 
with this difference—that it is deadly serious. Nowhere 
else in all his published works, excepting perhaps a famous 
passage in 44 Resurrection,” has he dwelt more lovingly 
upon the details of torture and death by hanging. His 
manifesto begins with the words 44 seven condemnations to 
death.” This, he says, is the daily average. But May 9th 
is his jubilee. So he adds : 

I open the newspaper to-day. To-day, the 9th of May, it is 
something frightful. The newspaper publishes these following 
lines : “ To-day were hanged at Kherson, at the Strebitsky field, 
twenty peasants, for an armed robbery committed on the grounds 
of an estate owner in the Commune of Elisabctgi ad." 

In a footnote he admits that the twenty were in reality only 
twelve, and he adds, 41 Jc ne puis etre qu'heurcux tie cctte 
erreur .” He is 44 contented ” to substitute the word 44 twelve ” 
for the word 44 twenty,” for, after all, the description of the 
hanging applies just as well to twelve as to twenty. And 
what a description it is ! One feels that Tolstoi has lived it 
all over many times in his imagination, that he has identified 
himself with the victim, sharing his struggles, drinking his 
tears. 44 With their hands tied behind their backs for fear 
they may seize the cords which are to hang them ” (what 
a delicate touch, and at bottom how grimly humorous !) 
44 they are dragged to the scaffold. Several peasants 
similar to those who are going to be hanged, but armed, 
dressed in clean uniforms, with good boots on their feet , 
and shouldered guns, accompany the condemned.” 
Tolstoi says that the executioneis are several in number, 
44 car un scul homme ne suflirait pas a une besogne aussi 
considerable ,” and he describes in an orgy of detail how the 
improvised hangmen 

Dissolve a cake of soap in a bowl in order to carefully soap the 
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slip-knot in the rope so that it may slip easily round the con¬ 
demned man's neck.They seize the bound men and 

cover them with shrouds, lead them to the gallows, and pass 
around their neck the well-soaped slip-knots. Then one after 
another these men, full of life, receive a sudden push, from beneath 
their feet the stools upon which they have been made to mount 
are withdrawn. The weight of their bodies tightens around 
their necksthe knots that strangle them, and these men, living a 
moment ago, are now no more than corpses hanging to a cord. 

44 All this,” says Tolstoi, 44 is carefully combined and 
organised par dcs gens instruils et eclaires. But evidently 
it is merely 44 l’enfance de Tart,” the A B C of the matter. 
The subtleties begin when one remembers that the execu¬ 
tioner is not a professional. lie is an amateur . And if one 
wants to be really well hanged, deliciously hanged, one 
should insist upon one’s executioner being drawn not from 
the lowest class (which was the futile old mediaeval way) 
but from the middle-class : 

A little shopkeeper at Moscow whose business was on the 
decline, having proposed himself for the accomplishment of the 
judicial murders organised by the Government, received a 
hundred roubles for each person that he hanged, and in a short 
time got his affairs back into such good shape that lie no longer 
obliged to exercise his new profession. He has now gone back 
to his former business. 

This reads like one of the stories in Defoe’s 44 Complete 
Tradesman.’ 1 An artist friend of Tolstoi’s went to call 
upon the hangman with the idea of painting his portrait. 
He found a the u family in their Sunday clothes seated at 
table.” But it is on the question of price that Tolstoi joins 
hands with De Quincey and reveals to be even the greater 
artist: 

Last month (he says^ an individual .... agreed to do the 
business tor fifty roubles a head. The arrangement concluded, 
the amateur hangman discovered that more was being paid in 
other villages. At the moment of execution, after having put 
the shroud-sack upon the victim, instead of leading him to the 
foot of the gibbet he paused, and going up to the master of the 
ceremonies (celui qui presidait l’execution) he said to him, “ You 
must add another twenty-five roubles or I shall beg to be 
excused.” He obtained the increase that he asked for, and 
finished the job. 

How well one might exclaim, 44 Last months Tolstoi ! 
Come, come, you know very well that you are romancing. 
That did not happen last month. It never happened at 
all!” And one can imagine Tolstoi, aroused by this rash 
contradiction from his masochist dream, rubbing his eyes 
and replying, 44 Perhaps not last month. But it certainly 
did happen. Oh, yes. Of that I am sure. Why, it 
happened only a moment ago— to me!" And Tolstoi goes 
on (for this question of price and the bargaining by the 
amateur hangman at the foot of the gallows while the 
victim waits and hears gives a wondrous zest to the whole 
business): 

The next time it was a question of hanging five persons. On 
the eve of the execution, a stranger came to seek out the organiser 
of the official murders on a pretext of private business . The 
organiser received him, and the stranger spoke thus : “ The other 
day such-a-one charged seventy-five roubles a head. To-day it 
seems there are five to despatch. Entrust the business to me, I 
will charge only fifteen roubles a head, and I promise you that 
the job shall be neatly done." 

And Tolstoi, the romanccr-writcr, to this new masochist 
dream, adds, 14 1 do not know if the offer was accepted, 
but / do know that it was made." 

The victim must not resist, however. He must not spoil 
a good hanging. He will have plenty of time to struggle 
when he is dangling in the air. Tolstoi recommends 
passivity. His is the creed of “offering the other cheek,” 
and for that reason the Russian revolutionaries are no 
longer his disciples. Without perhaps having clearly 
defined in their own minds the real reason for their defec¬ 
tion, they are conscious of the fact that there is something 
strangely and radically wrong with the old gentleman’s 
philosophy. He is happy and wealthy with it, but it has 
an uncomfortable trick of bringing about the hanging of 
his dearest friends. And he gives them no respite. There 
is no escape from the well-soaped slip-knot of his 
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syllogisms. He is the prophet whom one must believe, 
and die. Twenty (or rather, Tolstoi begs your pardon, 
twelve) persons were hanged on the day of Tolstoi’s 
jubilee for an armed robbery on an estate. It is not even- 
body who has a jubilee like that, and to want more would 
appear in the eyes of some people to be sheer greediness; 
but Tolstoi, with a prudent eye on the future, devotes a 
paragraph of the jubilee manifesto to encouraging the 
peasants to go on doing just those things which have so 
far always resulted in their being hanged : 

It is clear, he says, that you can only appease the people by 
satisfying the most elementary justice in yielding to the wish of 
the entire agricultural population of Russia—that is to say, by 
abolishing property in land , instead of confirming it. 

In other words, 44 Go it, my friends ; and you over there, 
the amateurs, those ropes want soaping ! ” 

In an answer to Tolstoi’s manifesio, which appeared a 
couple of days ago in a French paper. Prince Kotchoubey 
directly accused the aged romance writer of being himself 
the responsible author of the Russian executions by reason 
of his having corrupted the minds of the lower middle- 
class of Russia with his anarchical writings. Prince 
Kotchoubey points out that Tolstoi alone has benefited 
by these writings. Tolstoi himself says : 

It is for me that the sinister job of these hangmen is being 
accomplished, who at first are recruited with difficulty, but who 
already are beginning not altogether to detest their work. It is for 
me that these gallows arc erected, the well-soaped ropes, upon 
which women and children and peasants are hanged. 

He adds : 

It may seem strange to say that all these things arc done for me, 
that I participate in these terrible acts. 

But truth is stranger than fiction, and the masochist 
explanation of Tolstoi’s philosophy, however strange it may 
seem, is probably the true one, and would be acceptable 
by any one who knows Russia. His style, both in his 
political lucubrations and in his novels, reveals it on every* 
pagg. Purely mental and spiritual, this aberration consti¬ 
tutes none the less, when allied with the genius and 
frenzied energy of Tolstoi, a terrible danger to people at 
large, and to the Russian people in particular. So it is 
well within the proper domain of the critic to point it 
out and to explain its harmful possibilities, for Tolstoi, 
with all his magnificent abilities and admirable qualities 
of heart and head, and perhaps unaware of his own 
weakness, is among the moral madmen who, since Calvin, 
have wreaked the most mischief on the world. 

Rowland Strong. 


BEAUTY AND “THE BEAST” 

Quiet appears to reign upon the Potomac. The monstrous 
regiment of women, or, as some have said, beldames, 
shrew’s, cockatrices, and harridans, who lately disturbed 
the public peace would seem to have gone home to their 
warm beds, as it were. In plain terms, the Suffragists 
have succumbed, and rapidly they return to their native 
obscurity. So folds the lily all her sweetness up and slips 
into the bosom of the lake. Votes or no votes, the Pank- 
hursts and the Pethick Lawrences and the Pettigrews, who 
for a short, sharp moment so bedevilled and distressed the 
town, are duly seized and possessed of the knowledge that 
it is impossible to keep on shrieking for ever. You cannot 
hold women’s demonstrations in Hyde Park, even with 
Mr. Israel Zangw’ill and Mr. George Bernard Shaw to help 
you, every day in the week. You cannot descend upon 
the House of Commons, whether by way of the river 
or Whitehall, more than a few times, and Providence 
is sometimes exceedingly remiss in the provision of 
bye-elections suitable to bell-ringing, 44 liar ’’-shouting, 
and general feminine unseemliness. Furthermore, the 
weather is against us, for the days of sunshine are broken 
up and the rains are heavy upon us. So that if we venture 
on further campaigning it will have to be 44 next year ”— 
• 
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44 when the summer comes again and the pretty flowers are 
blowing.” Meanwhile those of us who possess wits will 
have opportunities for reflection. Our meditations should 
turn naturally upon our position. The screaming and the 
heat of the battle being over, we may look now upon the 
results. What has happened? Imprimis, the names of 
certain women have become for ever notorious ; item, the 
reputation of the women of England for modesty, decency, 
and sensibility is somfewhat tarnished ; item, a hundred or 
more English women have suffered spells of imprisonment, 
several of them continue still in gaol, and two are under¬ 
going sentences of hard labour; item, Mr. Asquith’s 
windows have been broken ; item, we have spent many 
thousands of pounds, spoilt many hats and dresses, and 
worn off much heavy shoe-leather ; item, some of our 
complexions and voices are for ever ruined ; item, we have 
not got the vote. That is all. Plenty of cry and no wool! 
And, bitterness of the bitternesses, we are still left with our 
same old feminine unrest, fluttering, and disquietude— 
the which probably prompted us to our ridiculous and 
undignified crusade. 

What are we to do ? Always for them that seek there 
is balm in Gilead, oil and wine for wounds, heartsease, 
and the blessing of heaven. Let us rid our minds of cant 
and savagery, and sex-hatred and amazonian rage. Let us 
remember that we are women, and that our first and only 
duty to ourselves and to the world is simply to be women. 
To this end we will henceforth strive. And we will begin 
by reading in a book,* as all good women should : 

For making the tint of the hair lighter peroxide of hydrogen 
is very much used. It has the great advantage of not staining 
the skin. On the contrary, it cleanses it, being a good antiseptic ; 

it also makes an exceedingly good mouth-wash or gargle. 

If it is desired to turn the hair white, the best preparation to use 
consists of permanganate of potash and washing soda. 

The indication as to the choice of resorcin or sulphur is the 
amount of redness of the face, which may be of a deeper tint than 
usual all over, or there may be numerous pimples. In either 
condition begin with resorcin, and avoid sulphur, which is called 
for by the presence of few pimples and moisture. 

Thus in a few lines are we instructed ; and by these inno¬ 
cent means we may hope to obliterate certain of the 
ravages of the late war. Our hair, which may have waxed 
a trifle mousey on the platforms, may be resuscitated and 
rendered yellow like ripe corn with peroxide. If, on the 
other hand, we have suffered such imprisonments or pains 
that it is desirable for us to wear the appearance of the 
authentic martyr, permanganate and washing soda shall 
make us hoary as Soracte. The redness of our faces, not 
to mention our unmentionable pimples, are also easily to 
be got rid of. 

From this same excellent book we may learn pretty well 
everything that is valuable to a woman. 44 Care of the 
face ” has a chapter to itself, so have the eyes, nose, and 
ears, the mouth and teeth and the hands. There is a lively 
disquisition on corns—it seems to have been corns, by the 
way, which caused so many of our processions fearfully to 
limp and waddle—and there are disquisitions on 44 prickly 
heat,” 44 ingrown toe-nail,” 44 shampoos,” 44 scurf or dand¬ 
ruff,” 44 baldness,” and 44 depilitories.” Furthermore, our 
book is prefaced with the most cheerful and inspiring of 
news for womenkind at large, and for Suffragists in 
particular : 

To be beautiful is possible to all, because each individual has 
something which they alone possess—its specific speck of 
perfection which belongs supremely to themselves. 

Boudoir grammar ; but, as we have said, excellent tidings. 
We are open to wager a box of gloves against a silk hat 
that there is not a Suffragist in England who, having the 
choice of a vote or beauty, would not leap unhesitatingly 
at the beauty. The author of the work before us is Mrs. 
Cora Brown Totter, herself a beautiful woman and a 
woman with a mind. She has written a book of 250 pages, 
and they are all of them admirable pages. It would have 
been easy for Mrs. Brown Potter to have produced for us 

* The Secrets of Beauty and Mysteries of Health. By Cora Brown 
Potter. (Everett, 5s.) 


a seasonable outburst on the wrongs of women, the 
unrighteousness of Mr. Asquith, and the blessings which 
are to accrue to womanhood from the franchise. Like 
Mary, however, she has chosen the better part. Instead 
of inviting you forth into the green parks and waste places 
where you may yell and threaten and foam at the mouth, 
she leads you sweetly into the feminine mysteries. Walk 
with her to the nearest chemist’s, and you are a made 
woman. There is no nonsense about her whatever, and 
she is afraid of nothing—not even of red noses : 

A red nose is at all times most distressing to the owner, both 
on account of its unsightly nature, and as it is so apt to be 
attributed by the inconsiderate or unkind [O Femina !] to tight- 

lacing or indulgence in alcohol.It is a most fatal 

error to try and hide this disfigurement by powder, which only 
sets up local inflammation and does an endless amount of harm. 
If, however, it is necessary to use powder for some social func¬ 
tion, it should be removed at the earliest possible moment. For 
your red nose use “Sulphur 2ogrs., vermilion 8grs., ammoniated 
mercury 5grs., soft paraffin ioz." 

This is fine writing. Finally, Mrs. Brown Potter puts into 
her epilogue beautiful words for all women of whatsoever 
condition : 

Thus (she says), in building up our bodies we build up our 
souls, hearts, and brains with great powers for good and for 
happiness. None of us know, with the spark of God-given per¬ 
fection we each contain, to what heights we may climb. 

Boudoir grammar again, but the truth. Sulk not in your 
tents, you dear, delightful, defeated Suffragists, but pur¬ 
chase and peruse the essay of Mrs. Brown Potter, and be 
wise. 

X. 


“THE BOOK OF ST. ALBANS” 

By the kindness of Dr. E. Scott, who has favoured me 
with the result of a discovery which he has recently made, 
I am enabled to announce an interesting gain to our 
knowledge of English literature. I am thankful to say that 
we may henceforward be rid for ever of the ridiculous 
guess which attributed the famous 4 ‘ Book of St. Albans ” 
to 44 Dame Juliana Berners.” There was no such person ! 

In the excellent Introduction to the facsimile edition of 
the 44 Book ” it was shown by William Blades that 
Juliana was concocted by Chauncy, in his 44 History of 
Hertfordshire ” (1700), while Berners and the story were 
imagined by Joseph Haslewood, who reprinted Wynkyn 
de Worde’s edition of the 44 Book ” in 1810. The legend 
has had a long success, and even those who know better 
still accept both the 41 Juliana ” and the 44 Berners ” as if 
they were facts. In the excellent new edition of 
44 Chambers’ Cyclopaedia of English Literature ” I find at 
p. 99 of Vol. I. that the “Book” is “commonly ascribed 
to Dame Juliana Berners,” and this highly aristocratic 
name duly appears in the Index ! 

It all arose because those who read the old colophon did 
not understand it ; for, indeed, it is not very readily 
intelligible. Yet the old schoolmaster’s edition of i486 is 
in sufficient accordance with that of Wynkvn de Worde in 
1496. The former has, at the end of the 44 Book of 
Hunting,” the colophon : 44 Explicit dam Julyans Barnes in 
her boke of huntyng.” The latter has : 44 Explicit dame 
Julyans Bernes doctryne in her boke of huntynge.” It 
cannot be said in any plainer terms that the authoress 
of that treatise was Dame Julyans Barnes (or Bernes). 

A name is not necessarily wrong because it is queer ; 
indeed, the cautious man will infer that it is therefore 
likely to be right. But it certainly requires further illustra¬ 
tion ; and it is time to hear Dr. Scott. 

He has discovered a Sop well deed, dated July 8th, 
13th Eliz. (1571). It relates to a sale— 

From Sir Richard Lee, of Soppwcll, in St. Albans, co. Hertf., to 
Humfrey Coningsbey, Esq., of Sew Barnes, co. Hertf., of New- 
land Manor and of the late Hospital of St. Julyans, and of the 
messuages called Park Mylne, Selbarnc, Kru'e Barnes, St. Julyans, 
Eywood, and Hedges nigh St. Albans, and of other lands in 
St. Stephen's parish in St. Albans. 
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It is now obvious that both Julyans and Barnes are true 
names in connection with St. Albans. And it is easily 
seen that there was a messuage, or house, or farm called 
“ New Barnes,” and another near St. Julian’s hospital 
called 41 Julian’s Barnes.” The lady belonged to the latter, 
no doubt as its mistress ; and the old ascription, now 
shorn of its mystery, is perfectly right. The difficulty, of 
course, was in the "occurrence of 14 Julyans every one 
ignored the fact that it was the name of a hospital. Yet 
the story of the hospital is sufficiently well known ; from 
the 44 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani” we learn 
that there was a church and hospital of St. Julian’s in the 
twelfth century. The latter was originally a small hos¬ 
pital for lepers, six at most in number, which was appro¬ 
priated by the Abbot of St. Albans in the fourteenth 
century. At the dissolution of the monasteries it was 
granted to the Sir Richard Lee above mentioned, who sold 
it to Humphrey Coningsby. Cussar.s, in his 44 History of 
Hertfordshire” (Vol. III., Part 2, p. 278), explains that 
this Coningsby married Maud, Sir Richard s daughter and 
co-heir, but left no issue. 

On the site of the hospital there now stands 44 St. Julian’s 
Farm ; ” you can find it on the ordnance map, beside 
Watling Street,one-third of a mile to the south-south-east of 
St. Stephen’s Church. It is not impossible that there is still 
a trace of the 44 Barn,” for Cussans goes on to say : 

St. Julians is now but a farm of nearly 369 acres. The farm¬ 
house, about two hundred years old, contains nothing of interest. 
The old brick wall, by the side of the road, is all that remains of 
the mansion of the Lees. A large bam, the massive oak timbers 
of which are all hewn and fashioned by the axe alone, probably 
of pre-Reformation dale, is perhaps one of the best-preserved 
tithe-barns of its date (p. 278). 

There is surely good reason to suppose that this remark¬ 
able barn marks the very spot near which Dame Julians 
Barnes once resided. If so, she had nothing whatever to 
do with Sopwell nunnery, and was no abbess at all, but the 
wife or widow of a substantial franklin, who may very 
well have had good reasons for taking a special interest in 
all field-sports. At any rate she had no interest in nuns, 
and her name was neither 41 Juliana” nor 44 Berners.” 

Another correction to be made is to say, far more 
positively than is usual, that the Dame was only responsible 
for the poetical portion of the 44 Book of St. Albans,” duly 
entitled the ‘‘Book of Hunting,” and for not a single word 
more. The poem only occupies a seventh of the whole 
volume ; with the remaining six-sevenths she had nothing 
whatever to do. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Daughter of Louis AT 7 . By G. Lenotre. Translated 
by J. Lewis May. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 

This book was worth translating, and Mr. Lewis May has 
done his work well. M. G. Lenotre belongs to the 
category of chatty historians, a little too open-mouthed 
and wide-eyed to impress the reader with a sense of 
authority, but his feeling for the dramatic and the 
picturesque makes what he writes agreeable reading. The 
chief feature of his book is the publication of a new version 
of the diary attributed to Madame Royale, reproduced 
from the original text by permission of Marquis Costa de 
Beauregard. No English translation of this version has 
so far been printed, and M. Lenotre is perhaps right in 
calling it an invaluable document. He states very positively 
that it was written in the Temple by Madame Royale early 
in October, 1795, and in concluding her narrative she dated 
it the 14th of that month. On leaving the Temple she 
gave it to her companion 44 Renete,” Madame de Chante- 
renne. It consisted of thirty-five pages of very coarse 
paper, written all over in a firm, round, regular, and almost 
upright hand, and was entitled 44 Journal written by Marie 
Therese Charlotte de France, relating to the captivity of 
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the princes and princesses, her relatives, from 10th August 
1792, to the date of her brother’s death, June the 9th, 1795”: 

As may be imagined (says M. Lenotre) Madame de Chan- 
terenne preserved it religiously. Ten years afterwards, in 1805, 
the Duchcsse d’Angouleme, who was then at Mitau, desired to 
read it over again, and Rcnctc sent it to her by Clcry, who had 
been Louis XVI.’s valet de chambre at the Temple. Madams 
made a few corrections, took a copy of it, and on her return to 
France at the Restoration sent back the original to Madame de 
Chanterenne. 

(Information published by Marquis de Costa Beauregard.) 
Unfortunately, there is strong internal evidence that this 
manuscript is apocryphal. In the first place, if it were 
written early in October, 1795, and concluded on the 14th 
of that month, as M. Lenotre says it was, it cannot right¬ 
fully be described as a diary at all. The Duchess, more¬ 
over, gives an elaborate description of her brother’s death, 
of which she is known to have been kept in complete 
ignorance until long after it happened. She also describes 
in detail the last hours of Marie Antoinette, of which she 
admittedly knew nothing. M. Lenotre says 44 She had 
asked Gomin and Lasne ” (her two gaolers) “about the 
events which she had not personally witnessed,” but he 
cites no authority for this statement. He ns apparently a 
believer in the possibility of the Dauphin having survived, 
and he is placed on the horns of a dilemma w hen it comes 
to choosing between the truth of this theory and the 
authenticity of the so-called 44 Journal.” There is a positive 
opposition between the two. What seems to be most 
probable, not to say obvious, is that the »“ Journal ” was a 
concoction by Madame de Chanterenne, whose conduct 
throughout her entire connection with the unhappy Bourbon 
Princess lays her veracity open to the gravest suspicion. 
It is possible, of course, that Madame Royale supplied her 
attendant with many of the details contained in the so- 
called 44 Journal.” But much of it was evidently added at 
second hand, probably under the direct inspiration of 
Louis XVIII., who was anxious to combat the already 
growing legend of the Dauphin’s survival. The effect of 
the confinement and terrible scenes that she went 
through had evidently affected the mind of the Duchcsse 
d’Angouleme. Her conduct during the latter pa t of her 
life strikes M. Lenotre as mysterious and inexplicable, but 
it is surely comprehensible enough as symptomatic of 
persecution mania, an almost inevitable result of her 
abominable treatment by the Terrorists. 

Islands of the Vale . By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Smitli 
Elder, 7s. 6d. net.) 

We remember an earlier volume of Miss Hayden’s, 44 From 
a Thatched Cottage,” and w f e opened the new one with a 
certain anticipation. She has taken a wider journey, but 
she W’rites with the same easy, agreeable discursiveness as 
before. If we find it lacking somewhat in the pleasantness 
of its predecessor, it is in spite (or possibly because) of the 
fact that she has evidently been at greater pains with it. 
Her flight from place to place seems just a little too 
careful ; there is a little too obvious an ingathering of his¬ 
torical allusion to permit quite the same ready pleasure 
in the reader. For another point, we would ask her to 
refrain from this kind of thing, which now and then (and 
only now and then) mars her pages : 

Not that I would have it thought that I regard work as an 

evil.In these days work is the heritage of the 

freeman .... It is our common birthright, the pledge of 
our universal brotherhood, etc. 

Or this: 

If matter be indeed, as some philosophers affirm, the outward 
expression of spirit, we dwellers in the Vale must needs believe 
in a Father of Love, etc. 

But this, after all, is not a very dreadful fault in a light 
book. 

Miss Hayden wisely eschews the fictitious fervours of 
the cheap descriptive WTiter discovering the obvious ; but 
when she does describe it is with a simple, well-disciplined 
pen. 

The “ Vale ” is that large lowly green spaciousness which 
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you descry, for example, from the historic Dragon Hill, 
hard by the famous White Horse. It was once, Miss 
Hayden tells us, 44 a lake, the waters of which filled the 
hollow where now the golden corn quivers darkling to the 
wind’s caress, and villages slumber amid fruitful green 
orchards.” Even a hasty glance from a distant express 
train will yield witness of the fairness of the valley ; and it 
is a land as rich in memories as in visible charm. Our 
author has tales of 41 Littlecote Hall ” (a beautiful mansion 
of which we are glad to be reminded), of the dwellers of 
Goose Island, of the prophecies of Mother Shipton, of the 
luckless Peninsular soldier who lost his legs through 
yielding too ready a credit to the false, wicked report of a 
rival in love. She writes of rustic peculiarities and fancies, 
but Lhe is successful in avoiding the point of view of the 
superior suburban in writing of the humble folk of the 
roadside—a fault which not every writer on country’ life 
finds it easy to escape. One of her stories— 14 Three for 
a Wedding ”—is a genuine, delightful piece of comedy, 
which might well stand alone with considerable credit to 
the author. If she can give us any more such half-hours of 
chit-chat we shall be grateful—only tempering our gratitude 
with the suggestion that she will spare us the somewhat 
laboured historical incidents. They add but little to the 
value of a book which does not depend upon such serious 
recitals for its special interest. 

Magda, Queen of Sheba . By Hugues Le Roux and Mrs. 

John’ van Voorst. (Funk and Wagnalls.) 

In one category at least the poles of method in narrative 
style are very clearly marked—namely, the convincing 
pole and the incredible. The Lutheran divine Wilhelm 
Meinhold wrote his fascinating romance 11 Sidonia the 
Sorceress ” as a practical satire in order to deceive the too 
credulous antiquaries of his time. He presented it as the 
transcript of a historical document with such convincing 
realism that he never quite succeeded afterwards in per¬ 
suading the victims of his jest that it was the product of 
nothing but his own vivid imagination. Monsieur Hugues 
Le Roux and Mrs. John van Voorst reign from the opposite 
pole ; the presentment of their volume is so incredible that 
the reader would begin to doubt whether the Battle of 
Waterloo had ever taken place if it were presented in a 
similar manner. The cover of their book suggests the 
Egyptian Hall, their title a musical comedy, their illustra¬ 
tions Wardour Street, the name of their artist an alias, 
their preface Baron Munchausen, and their translated text 
an elaborate hoax. So much is there in appearances ; we 
must therefore remember that all that glitters is not tinsel ; 
and until the well-known Orientalists have overcome their 
disinclination to say anything about Monsieur Le Roux’s 
disclosures, we will leave his book to appeal to its proper 
audience, and not determine too positively whether he 
intends to emulate Meinhold or his own precursors in 
Ethiopia, such as, shall we say, Sir John Maundeville. 

At any rate, this is what Monsieur de Roux tells us 
through the medium of Mrs. van Voorst’s plain American. 
He tells us that 44 the Ancient Royal Abyssinian manuscript 
4 The Glory of the Kings’ is now first translated into a 
European tongue ” by him, a member of the Rouen 
Academie des Belles Lettres ; that it is illustrated with five 
reproductions in brow’n and tint, made from drawings by 
a native Abyssinian artist, and is accompanied by a repro¬ 
duction of a letter from the Emperor Menelik II. to 
Monsieur Loubet informing him that the Emperor had 
found Monsieur Le Roux’s visit to him very agreeable. 
Monsieur Le Roux also quotes from a previous letter from 
the Emperor the statement that Monsieur Le Roux is 
translating Our Book into French. These are Monsieur Le 
Roux’s distinguished credentials. 

He then proceeds to tell us in his Introduction the more 
recent history of the manuscript. He relates how it w f as 
found in the Emperor Theodore’s bedchamber by the 
English when they took Magdala ; how it was placed in 
the British Museum, and from thence presented in 1868 to 
the Emperor John at his special request ; how the 
Emperor John carried it with him on the expedition 
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against the Arabs, in which he w r as killed ; how it was 
secreted, and the circumstances w r hich replaced it by the 
happy instrumentality of Monsieur Le Roux in the hands 
of the succeeding Emperor Menelik II.; and how and 
with what pomp that famous monarch—whom God pre¬ 
serve !—lent it to him to translate, with a note of his own 
very proper feelings on the occasion. 

Finally, we have the w’ork itself, which Ato Haile 
Mariam informs us by the mouths of Monsieur de Roux 
and Mrs. van Voorst, 44 is a poem in prose which has the 
charm of the 4 Iliad ’ and the vigour of the Bible.” We 
cannot deny that it has in Gheze, for we have not read 
it in that tongue ; we could not. We can only say that the 
w f ork as presented is by no means an uninteresting produc¬ 
tion, and contains passages, similes, and figures w’hich do 
credit to the literary taste of the writer. It tells how the 
Virgin Queen of Sheba, w’hose name Mrs. van Voorst says 
was Magda in English, went to visit Solomon, how he 
entertained her and by what wisdom he succeeded in 
espousing her ; how she returned to her own country and 
brought forth a son ; how her son, Bainelekhem by name, 
grew to man’s estate, and went to visit his fathrt* incognito ; 
how he was everywhere recognised by his extraordinary 
likeness to David in 44 the curve of the neck ” and the 
remarkable muscularity of the thighs ; how he stole the 
Ark of the Covenant, not without Solomon’s connivance, 
and returned with miraculous speed to ./Ethiopia, accom¬ 
panied in his flight by priests and Levites to minister 
before the ineffable Presence, and teach the ./Ethiops the 
Law. 

Such in brief outline is Monsieur Le Roux’s book. It is 
quite worth reading. As to its authority we leave it to find 
its proper level. Whether the Emperor Menelik and 
those members of the ./Ethiopian Hierarchy who read 
French or English regard it as a valuable introduction to 
their much-valued book to the rest of Christendom is a 
question which we leave unconsidered. 

The Creed of Buddha. By the Author of 44 The Creed of 
Christ.” (John Lane, 5s.) 

Mr. Kipling, in his poem of 44 Mandalay,” has remarked 
that 44 if you hear the East a-calling, you won’t never heed 
naught else.” This Eastern obsession is particularly 
noticeable in the volume before us, the author of which 
appears to claim for the teachings of Gautama Buddha a 
superiority to all known religions and philosophies. The 
work is a study, as sympathetic as it is profound, of the 
doctrines of the Buddha and the Sacred Books of the East. 
The author, though no Orientalist, has not been content 
with studying the subject through the medium of the 
modern official interpreters of Buddhism. On the contrary’, 
he runs atilt against many of their most cherished dogmas, 
and it is with great difficulty that he succeeds in preser¬ 
ving the customary amenities of controversy when he 
refers to Professor Rhys Davids. Indeed, to many 
readers—as to the present reviewer—the most interesting 
chapter in the book will be that entitled 4 * A Misreading of 
Buddha,” in which the author contends, with great force 
and eloquence, that the conventional identification of 
44 Nirvana ” with annihilation can claim no support from 
the teaching of Gautama himself—is, indeed, a grotesque 
travesty of that teaching. Buddha, we read, so far from 
affirming the extinction of the Ego on the attainment of 
Nirvana merely taught that it 44 does not exist after death 
in any form or mode which is comprehensible by human 
thought.” The concluding chapters of the volume appear 
to us somewhat fantastic. Our author’s admiration for 
the Upanishads has filled him with a laudable missionary 
fervour. He sees the whole world converted to the saving 
truths of Buddhism, the science of the West combining 
with the contemplation of the East in one ultimate 
synthesis. Otherwise he can see no hope for Western 
civilisation, which, he mistakenly assumes, has lost its 
faith, and is occupied solely with the accumulation of 
wealth and the pursuit of pleasure. It is the dream of an 
enthusiast, but we fancy that 44 the sentimental thought of 
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the West”—to adopt our author’s somewhat contemptuous 
phrase—will prove an effectual barrier to its realisation. 

American Shrines in England . • By Alfred T. Story. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 

This work is presumably intended to appeal to our visitors 
from America, and, as it is but an inferior specimen of the 
pretentious guide-books which the age affects, an example 
of its style will probably satisfy our readers : 

Then ever} hedgerow and copse will have its choir, and the 
descant will here and there touch the higher octave of passion 
and joy, these too echoing themselves in the silent music of the 
flowers. 

This happens in the spring on the road between Moreton 
Pinkney and Selgrave. 


FICTION 

The Hardest Moon. By J. S. Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash, 
6 s.) 

Those readers who know Mr. J. S. Fletcher mainly as a 
brilliant and sympathetic interpreter of Yorkshire life will 
hardly recognise him in his new novel. In 44 The Harvest 
Moon ” he has ventured on alien ground, for the 44 enchant¬ 
ing North ” plays but a subsidiary part in these pages. The 
story, however, opens in Yorkshire. Adrien Darrell, a 
young painter, is touring the Northern counties in quest of 
local colour. An accident brings him to the farmstead of 
Cornelius Van de Linde, but it is less an accident than the 
inevitable workings of destiny that makes him fall in love 
with Cornelius’s pretty daughter. Mr. Fletcher is at his 
best in these earlier chapters. He has succeeded in 
investing his narrative with the atmosphere of an English 
country house, and there is an enchanting, idyllic quality in 
those scenes which record the lovemaking of Adrian and 
Linda. The idyll quickly disappears, however, to give place 
to tragedy, and with the death of Cornelius and the seduc¬ 
tion of Linda we enter upon a more gloomy phase of the 
narrative. Linda is left desolate, expecting the birth of 
her child. She leaves England and seeks sanctuary in 
Bruges, waiting, and waiting in vain, for the return of her 
absent lover. Meanwhile her life centres in her boy, 
whom she cherishes with a fierce affection that is perhaps 
not far removed from selfishness. The boy inherits the 
artistic instincts of his father, and at the request of a 
visitor to Bruges (himself a famous artist) he is sent to 
Rome to complete his education. Linda quickly follows, 
to find that the boy has just been killed in an accident. She 
meets the man who has befriended him, who is none other 
than the lover by whom she has been so cruelly betrayed. 
There follows a flight from Rome, and a succession of 
months in which Linda is learning the hard lesson of self- 
renunciation and self-forgetfulness. Ultimately harmony 
is restored from so many discordant elements, and the 
book closes on a scene of happiness and reunited affection. 

The quality of the writing is excellent throughout, and 
Mr. Fletcher has been particularly happy in his delineation 
of the minor characters. Monsieur Verbecke, in particular, 
a quaint but altogether lovable blend of the ecclesiastic 
and the pedant, is a triumph of portraiture. But the chief 
interest of the story lies with Linda, and it is for this 
masterly presentation of the development of a soul that Mr. 
Fletcher’s book deserves the highest praise. 

The Duchess of Dreams. By Edith Macvane. (John 
Milne, 6s.) 

If the American society papers are only fractionally truth¬ 
ful, a far more improbable romance might be written about 
the 44 upper classes ” of that queer country than Miss Edith 
Macvane has succeeded in constructing, even with the aid 
of such recognised 44 properties ” as dynamite, stolen 
treaties, and Russian spies. As it is, 44 The Duchess of 
Dreams ” is a lively, pleasant story of a young American 
actress who impersonates a Russian grand duchess in order 
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to help an ambitious woman to become a member of the 
most exclusive set in Newport (U.S.A.). There is a villain, 
a Russian spy, who uses his knowledge of her deception to 
induce the heroine to steal a treaty from her lover, a bright 
young American diplomat. The dynamite which we have 
mentioned removing this obstacle, the book ends happily. 
14 The Duchess of Dreams ” is very good reading for the 
frivolous. 

Blood Royal. By Maud Arnold. (Greening, 6 s.) 

From a hero named Champneys and a heroine named 
Valeria the experienced novel-reader knows what to expect, 
and it is to be feared that in 41 Blood Royal ” he gets very 
little else. When Champneys proposes to Valeria that 
lady confesses that she has had an illegitimate child by an 
earlier lover. Champneys withdraws with some signs of 
displeasure, and Valeria develops a mysterious mental 
disease. At length—at too great length—she recovers, and 
is then wantonly killed by the author, because, apparently, 
Miss Arnold is afflicted with the very popular longing to 
write softly about corpses, a longing which should have 
been more than satisfied in describing Valeria’s periodical 
hysterics over her child’s grave. The book once more 
inspires us with the wonder that publishers do not employ 
some one to correct obvious mistakes in the author’s 
English. Grammar is certainly quite as important as 
spelling. 

Love in Idleness. By Iza Duffus H ardy. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 

There is little in this book to arouse the interest, much 
less the enthusiasm, of the reader, for the story is quite as 
conventional as the title. Two girls and their love affairs 
monopolise almost every chapter, and, judging by the 
slight glimpses we are given of their past, we feel that, 
wdiile they may have been heroines previous to that part 
of their lives spent in 44 Love in Idleness,” they certainly 
are not now. Miss Hardy strives very hard to evolvfe some 
character out of the group of English residents in Florida, 
and her quiet if undistinguished style w r ould seem 
admirably suited to such a task, even though her latest 
book is by no means a powerful study. To retail the love- 
stories of two girls w r ho have experienced the fickleness of 
man is a dangerously easy task. One is determined to 
work havoc in the hearts of mankind, and thus wreak 
vengeance on the sex that murdered her sister, and the 
other’s ambition, if less desperate, is equally worldly. 
But Violet Preston and Rosemary Heath do not meet with 
the desired success. The first-named does actually fall in 
love only to be disappointed by the man’s death, and has 
to marry an English earl in the long run. There are many 
characters introduced into 44 Love in Idleness,” but it is 
doubtful whether any one of them is necessary to the story, 
w ? ith the exception of Max Randolph. Altogether it is a 
curiously incomplete tale. 

Leaven. By Douglas Blackburn. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 

Great are the responsibilities and difficulties of the 
novelist who attempts a study of the relations between 
the white and black races, and if he succeeds his triumph 
is all the more noteworthy. Mr. Douglas Blackburn is in 
the happy position of realising that he has given us the 
very best novel on South Africa that has yet appeared. 

44 Leaven ” is a magnificent story, written with a sense 
of humour combined with a sense of honour. The author 
touches upon many of the gravest questions, moral and 
political; yet it is impossible to tell what his own private 
opinions are, for his book, though to a certain extent 
political, is quite unbiassed. The outstanding figure in 
44 Leaven ” is a full-blooded Zulu, Bulalie, who is created 
by Mr. Blackburn to typify the effect of what the white 
man calls civilisation upon the black. Bulalie is, of 
course, a splendid figure of a man physically, and when a 
quarrel with his father necessitates flight into the region of 
the whites he finds no difficulty in obtaining employment 
or being cheated. The Zulu, how ever, is intelligent enough 
to win his way to a position of some trust in a mine, and, 
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despite the previous efforts of the Rev. David Hyslop, mis¬ 
sionary, falls into a state of depravity that is only partially 
atoned for at the end by an act of heroism that costs him 
his life. On the adventures of Bulalie and Mr. Hyslop Mr. 
Blackburn hangs his South African moral. We are shown 
the effect the climate and its customs has on a missionary 
such as Mr. Hyslop, a man who starts w ith all the enthusiasm 
generated at Exeter Hall meetings and finishes with a great 
deal of common sense knocked into him by bitter experi¬ 
ence and many disillusionments. But it is impossible to 
do more than merely indicate the scope covered by 
44 Leaven/’ which is really a scries of studies of the native 
question rather than a story. Not that Mr. Blackburn ever 
fails to be interesting, and anybody who knows good 
literature will find it in 44 Leaven,” even if he is not 
interested in 44 South African problems,” and that is high 
praise. Missionary societies and their partisans may 
denounce the sketches of missionary life in the book, though 
we would advise them to try to reform instead. Anybody 
who has been to South Africa knows that every word Mr. 
Blackburn says on the subject is true, and the various 
societies ought to be grateful to a w r riter who, were he 
more bitter, might with equal truth be stronger in his 
criticisms. As it is, Mr. Blackburn never loses his temper, 
and all along there is that genial undercurrent of humour, 
the hallmark of the man who is telling the truth and does 
not fear contradiction. Perhaps the w’orst fate that can 
befall 44 Leaven ” will be its use as a political pamphlet. It 
is only political in the sense that it deals with the wellbeing 
of a country, but if either of the contending parties in 
South Africa enroll Mr. Blackburn in their ranks they will 
destroy all prospect of the excellent reforms indicated, 
though not demanded, in this remarkable book on a 
remarkable subject. 

Workers in Darkness • By J. B. H arris-Burland. 

(Greening, 6s.) 

This is one of the most successful examples of sensational 
fiction which we have read for some time. The author 
has evidently been at special pains to make his romance 
thrilling, and, very properly disregarding probabilities, has 
devised an amazing secret society which dwells in a honey¬ 
comb of passages under London. From these head¬ 
quarters, under the able leadership of Sir John Lodrix, that 
great expert on crime, they conduct a criminal campaign 
of enormous proportions down to the moment when, 
surrounded by soldiers, they blow themselves up together 
with some thousands of innocent citizens. There are 
murders enough in this book to supply a dozen ordinary’ 
detective stories, and it is well written in its breathless 
fashion. It ends happily. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of Thf. Academy 

Sir,—I have an idea I can guess the identity of the hospital 
nurse who has sent you rabid communications too indecent for 
publication. At any rate, on turning to my record of Suffragette 
extravagances I find some particularly wild utterances accredited 
to a certain vinegary spinster of the nursing profession whose 

initials arc -, and whom I certainly shouldn’t care to 

have by me if I were ill. I cannot understand why people of 
this kind do not invariably send their screeds to the Daily Nats. 
Mr. Gardiner is a clever man, but he seems so overcome by the 
heroism of these brave and noble women, these elegant and 
refined ladies, who arc fighting so courageously for money and 
advertisement, that he is apparently prepared to insert anything 
they write. In to-day's issue (July i8th)onc of these persons seeks 
to institute a comparison between sentences passed on men and 
the extremely lenient sentences for window-breaking passed on 
New and Leigh. She seemingly forgets all about the sentence of 
five years’ penal servitude some time back passed on two men by 
the Recorder of Bedford for window-breaking, and the twelve 
months’ hard labour meted out to four men at Manchester who 
broke windows during a riot at Ancoats. But to show the 
absolute worthlessness of her epistle I may say she starts by 


referring to an Oriental who, according to her, was convicted of 
" a disgraceful attack on a young girl,” and proceeds to state that 
the man was sentenced to two months’ hard labour. Now Mr. 
Plowden only recently passed the sentence, and it was four 
months’ hard labour—sufficiently stiff I thought, considering the 
man was more grotesque than anything else. 

When we have a matriarchy, and laws arc made by a Parlia¬ 
ment of women and administered by such eminent jurists as Lord 
Chief Justice Dcspard, Mrs. Justice Martyn, and Miss Justice 
Pankhurst, we shall have sentences something after this sort : 

For Men Only. 

For speaking to a woman in the street without an introduction— 
two years’ solitary confinement. 

For a common assault on a woman—five years’ penal servitude. 

For wife-desertion—seven years’ penal servitude and confisca¬ 
tion of all property. 

For criminal assault on a woman— penal servitude for life and 
flogging. 

For burglary at house of erstwhile member of Women’s 
Freedom League—same punishment. 

For killing a woman—boiling in oil. 

(I admit I have made this scale somewhat more mild than a 
Feminist will approve of.) 

For Women Only. 

Breaking a man’s windows—first offence, prize of £50 ; second 
offence, pension of £50. (N.B.—Men would find it advisable to 
have no property.) 

Doing grievous bodily harm to a man—Baronetcy and annuity 
of £500. 

Killing a man—pension of £5,000, seat in the*House of Ladies, 
freedom of London, Birmingham, Womanchester, and other 
places, and statue. 

As Ouida has wisely said : 

The legislation voted for by unhappy women would be as 
much against men and all true liberty as Dumas himself is 
against them and it. Men at present legislate for women 
with remarkable fairness, but women would never legislate 
for men with anything approaching fairness. 

Arch. G. 

THE ABUSE OF SUNDAY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to your notes in The Academy of nth 
inst. and 44 F. G. B.’s ” letter in this week’s issue, I believe that 
prejudice and religious intolerance—so out of keeping with the 
spirit of Christianity—are at the bottom of the trouble, and 
certainly they arc the cause of endless strife and petty criticism 
of other people’s beliefs and acts. If a person feels it is wrong 
for him or her to play games or cards on Sunday, of course he 
should not do so or ask others to join in. On the other hand, 
worse sins than Sunday amusement are oftitnes condoned by 
individuals who evidently think too much of the mere letter of a 
law that was not intended to be applied in the way it some¬ 
times is. 

A true Christian ought to be sufficiently broad-minded to 
appreciate the good there is even in games, and that innocent 
enjoyment is never wrong. 

F. W. T. Lange. 

Upper Norwood, S.E., July 18th, 1908. 


OUR ART AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your critic 44 E. K.,” as I expected, allows the case against 
him to go by default, and rides off on a cryptic joke, and with no 
word of the amende honorable for the injustice he has done our art. 
Turning to the larger aspect of the question, the relation of the 
Press to our national Art is one of the subjects which should be 
discussed at the forthcoming Congress of the Press of the Empire. 
The treatment of our Art by many of our papers for the last 
twenty-five years has been unworthy, unfair, unpatriotic, and 
unwise ; and has resulted in the wanton depreciation of its value 
by millions of pounds, and with no corresponding benefit to any¬ 
body. It began with the Whistler claque, and was inspired by 
that genius for notoriety who was then the real Daily Advertiser 
before his mantle fell on 44 G. B. S.” One of the 44 New Critics,” 
with the slenderest of artistic accomplishments, was made a 
member of an exhibiting society of artists and a member of its 
Council. In return for this he boomed his little society in season 
and out of season, and viciously depreciated all the rest of our 
art. The editor gave him a free hand, and his paper became 
truly the 44 Saturday Rcviler," and all but the critic’s own set were 
reviled with reckless persistency. This >va3 the death of the critical 
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conscience, and all sense of justice and fairplay went by the board. 
A pretence of fairness was given to the defamation of all that 
was best in our art by attacking the administration of the Chantrey 
Fund, none of Whistler's works or those by the N.E.A.C. having 
been bought. Not only w f as the Academy attacked, but through 
it the whole body of exhibitors as well. This amazing injustice, 
which should hive produced an indignant protest even from the 
most timid and tamest body of citizens, the artists, was foolishly 
winked at by them for two reasons. All Academies, by their very 
nature, are past masters in the gentle art of making enemies ; 
every outsider has a grudge against them because he is not an 
insider, and because his works do not receive the honours he 
deems their due. Had the attacks been confined to “ art politics ” 
all might have been well, but the abuse covered all actual and all 
potential exhibitors, with one or two exceptions, so nearly the 
whole of our art was steadily defamed, and all suffer, except the 
producers of “Old Masters.'* The attacks begun with such 
unfairness and lack of artistic judgment are repeated ad nauseam, 
and part of the Press might save money by replacing their 
“critics’’ by gramophones. A few only of our more able 
critics have kept their heads and do not indulge in the cant of the 
moment. Our Academy, fearing to seem to pander to the potent 
Press, has, with singular maladroitness, made many enemies among 
managers and editors as well as the critics, and outsiders have to 
suffer for the academician’s dignified blunders. 

The outstanding feature of the treatment of our art by the 
greater part of our Press is its strange lack of intelligence, its 
onesidedness, its lack of fairplay, and its general “crankiness" 
arc so conspicuous that suspicion is brought on the entire Press, 
and its pow’er lessened. The whole question should be con¬ 
sidered at the Press Congress, and better relations established all 
round. The first thing to do is to separate art politics from art. 
The Academy has all the virtues and faults of a truly typical 
British institution, and its constitution and its actions may be 
attacked without defaming the whole body of exhibitors. On the 
other hand, the Academy should make reasonable reforms, and 
should treat the Press—the real Government of the Empire— 
more justly, not to say generously. The value of the work done 
by the Academy is being demonstrated by its bitterest enemies 
at the Albert Hall ; but reforms on both sides arc demanded in 
the interests of art, justice, patriotism, policy, common sense, and 
the British love of fairplay. 

E. Wake Cook. 

20, Fair lawn Park, Chiswick, W., July 19, 1908. 

“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD** 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —During a recent visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral I was shocked 
to sec Holman Hunt’s beautiful “ Light of the World” suspended 
in a hideous German-gilt frame, quite out of keeping with the 
picture and its surroundings, and placed in such a bad light as 
to render it almost invisible except from one point of view. 
Even if the picture cannot be re-framed, as it ought to be, surely 
in such a vast building there should be no difficulty in finding a 
better position. 

Hermann Erskine. 

15, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, July 20, 1908. 


THE LONDON SALOM OF THE ALLIED ARTISTS 

ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It is to the last degree unfortunate that the newly-allied 
artists, distinguishing themselves by the initials A.A.A., have 
been so absolutely at the mercy of the circumstances as to hold 
their first Salon under conditions the very reverse of those recog¬ 
nised to-day as indispensable. It is everywhere admitted that 
the tastefulncss of the display of pictures is more than half the 
battle. The old chcck-by-jowl jumble obtains now nowhere 
except perhaps at the Royal Academy. The Albert Hall, which 
is the home of the London Salon in this its first year, has many 
advantages, no doubt, and was perhaps the only available place in 
which to show between three and four thousand works of art at 
this time of the year. But the preparation and arranging which 
should have taken w’ceks have been perforce undertaken in a few 
days, and the result, it must be confessed, is disastrous alike to 
the pictures and to fair criticism and enjoyment of them. 
Works easily recognised as of undoubted merit and power fail to 
arrest the spectator because, in the first few moments, boredom 
creeps over him. Galleries of large area or great length are 
depressing when crowded, though the crowding be of undoubted 
masterpieces. 

The Allied Artists think it “ worth while to admit the bad in 
order to have also a chance of examining the new," and a selec¬ 


tion is against their leading principle. Their motives arc of the 
very best, but their self-imposed laws, quixotically framed for the 
benefit of mute, inglorious Miltons, are likely to overwhelm them 
and impede their career. For all this, however, they are more to 
be commiserated than blamed. The present Salon is a first 
attempt, not a final achievement. Another year may bring other 
opportunities. 

The sculpture, which is arranged in the arena, appears to much 
greater advantage than the painting, chiefly because there is less 
of it. Its most important pieces are the extremely animated 
horse and man group, entitled “The Joy of Living,” and the 
colossal equestrian statue of General Buller, a most dignified 
W’ork. Both these are by Adrian Jones. The water-colours arc 
placed in the orchestra, and the grand tier of boxes are screened 
off by canvases that are too large to be seen in the narrow main 
gallery. Still more oil-picfures may be seen in the south galleries, 
where also a most interesting exhibition of Russian arts and 
crafts is on view, organised by Princess Marie Tcnichcff. 

In view' of the embarrassing number of works, and the rough- 
and-ready method of their display, it becomes very difficult to 
say how far the aims of the Society have been achieved. The 
very simple “ primary aim " mentioned by the Secretary, Mr. 
Frank Rutter, in his “ Foreword" to the catalogue, is to permit 
artists to submit their works freely to the judgment of the public. 
Can this be thought of sufficient importance in itself to warrant 
so much organisation, elaboration and expense ? It could surely 
only be of value as a preliminary measure to something more 
selective. Will the public after all give itself the trouble to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, and could it be expected to do 
so ? With a self-elected Hanging Committee, composed of names 
enjoying the assured confidence of the art public, the A.A.A. 
might very well have used such a gathering as this in a proba¬ 
tionary w'ay. A plebiscite would have weeded out these painters 
that arc not artists but merely people willing to spend a guinea 
a year upon their ambition and vanity. A residuum of, say, one 
thousand pictures would have been more than ample to include 
all the deserving obscurities with whom the Royal Academy and 
“ close ’’ societies have dealt mercilessly, and the public could 
have been presented w’ith an exhibition in a more suitable 
building, and more amenable to the dictates of taste in its 
setting. 

The A.A.A. has every right to encouragement, for its aspira¬ 
tions arc a natural and spontaneous outcome of artists anxious to 
help themselves and each other. The long roll of famous names 
it includes, and the excellent w r ork that it has brought forth 
already from names hitherto unknown, prove that it has good 
reason for existence and power to do its work. But obviously 
its first indispensable step is to make an interesting appeal to the 
public ; otherwise it cripples itself at the outset of its career. It 
is to be hoped that the second year’s Salon may make this step 
with more certainty. 

F. C. Tilney. 

STAGE ILLUSION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I note with gratification in last w’eck’s issue of The 
Academy your very sensible observations on some of The 
Mask’s antics. 

That extraordinary periodical is apparently trying to outdo the 
absurd and irritating excesses of its material format by the addle- 
pated rebellion of the views it is setting forth. Its projects, 
rejecting with lofty scorn the outcome of centuries of slowly 
progressing art, offer in the place of the high beauty of some 
modern theatrical productions an incongruous and vague medley 
of unripe idea. But it is not by this grotesque affair that I am 
moved to write to you, but by your critic’s remark that “ the 
whole question of stage illusion is a curious one." 

Stage illusion depends for its accuracy upon the scientific 
observation of facts, for its beauty and poetry upon the artistic 
selection and arrangement of these facts. The necessities of the 
stage—where, in a box closed upon all sides but one, an 
intensified and essentialised presentation of life-crises, comic, or 
tragic, must be set forth—calls for one-sided scenery, one-sided 
lighting, one-sided gesture. I have been preaching in my 
lectures here at Leeds the theory of stage art from this point of 
view*. The dramatist must scientifically observe, artistically 
arrange and intensify, his Ideas and words ; the scenic artist 
bases his work on the same realities, and carries it out in the same 
manner. And to come to the point discussed by your critic, the 
actor (as he has always done from the days of the Greeks) must 
scientifically observe the physical manifestations of the emotions, 
the acoustic exigencies of his theatre, the optical effects of the 
lighting on his facial and bodily appearance, and then artificially 
select, arrange, exaggerate, intensify, and essentialise all of these 
scientifically observed facts by means of his artistic instinct and 
experience. 

Thus the question of stage illusion is not “ curious" (in the sense 
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of “ unexplored M or “ unexplainable "), but is resolved by a 
scientific study of problems as defimite as the ordinary problems 
of physics and mathematics. When he has mastered the facts of 
his science the actor may commence to exercise his art. 

Basil H. Watt, M.A. Ed in. (late of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London ; Principal Instructor at the Leeds 
College of Dramatic Art, inaugurated by Miss Ellen 
Terry). 

July 19, 1908. 


“THE BOWER MEADOW.” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —At the Franco-British Exhibition I saw for the first time 
this oil-painting by D. G. Rossetti, numbered 96 in the Fine Arts 
Catalogue. As I had never even heard of this work before I 
consulted several lists of Rossetti’s paintings, but I have failed so 
far to locate the picture. A. C. Benson says (p. 182) that it was 
iinished and named in 1872, the figures being then introduced 
into a landscape dating from 1050. This seems doubtful. 
William Sharp attributes to the year 1859 a ivater-colour called 
*' The Garden Bower ; ” Joseph Knight includes that water-colour 
in the work of 1856-7 ; but neither recorder mentions the work 
in oils at all. How are we to account for this omission ? I am 
informed, by a friend who knows the w’ater-colour composition, 
that the composition of the landscape itself in the picture now 
being exhibited is different. 

John Gambril Nicholson*. 

Boa Vista, Alexandra Park, N. 

WHEN ISRAEL CAME OUT OF EGYPT 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The publication of the names of the new owners of the 
Ihmes and the Vcstminstcr should dispel the horrid fears that 
have haunted certain minds that the change in their ownership 
would result in so changing the policy of tne two “ noosbabers ” 
that they might be found pandering to the prejudices of the 
despised native clement in our population. If the information 
contained in the current issue of the British Weekly is correct, 
the * 4 Gompany ” which has purchased the Vesiminster includes 
Mr. .Alfred Mond, M.P., Sir John Brunner, M.P., and Mr. Charles 
Solomon Henry, M.P., all of whom, of course, arc typical 
Briti shers, although the surname of the last-mentioned might lead 
one to assume that he is not. Of the “Gompany ” which now* 
owns the Dimes, the principals arc reported to consist of Lord 
Rothschild, the fine old Britisher schentleman who has done so 
much to prevent any interference with the coming of other 
Britishers to this country ; Lord Cromer, who is descended from 
a Britisher who came hither from Holland ; and Lord North- 
cliffe, the illustrious founder of Hawnsers , ’Omc Chat , and 
the Dily Mile , and ’cad of the Hancicnt London Hirish family 
of ’Armsvert. 

It is announced that the gentlemen who have edited these two 
Britisher-bought “ noosbabers ” in the past will continue to edit 
them. Of course they will. Who else could edit them so com¬ 
pletely to the satisfaction of Britishers ? Not even the editor of 
Lord Swaythling and “ GorapanyV’ Star and Morning Leader, or 
the editor of Lord Burnham s Taily Delegraph , or the editor of 
Mr. Marks’s Vinancial A loos, is able to conduct a “ noosbaber ” 
in a way to so thoroughly win the approval of Britishers as 
do the present editors of the Dimes and the Vesiminster. Let he 
who doubts this observe the care with which references to the 
Immigration Evil are omitted from the Parliamentary reports of 
the former, and peruse the articles denouncing the Immigration 
Restriction Movement which have appeared in the latter. 

Joseph Banister. 

E ; ckleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, Brondesbury, N.W., 

July 20, 1908. 

OUR FATHERS IN GOD 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he independent criticism of The Academy, which dis¬ 
tinguishes it so clearly from its contemporaries, emboldens me to 
address you on a matter which probably has not escaped the 
attcotion of some of your readers. 

There was enacted in York, at the end of last week, a spectacle 
which filled one with regret, perhaps, and certainly has created 
grave forebodings. I saw it reported that three Bishops of the 
Established Church, whose Sees, I think, are all within the 
Northern Province, found it consistent with their hierarchical 
status to present themselves as a deputation from the Church of 
England at a Conference of WeMeyans now silting at York. 
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From a brief report of their proceedings I learn that they were 
hailed with an enthusiasm tempered only by a faint remembrance 
of the gulf supposed to be fixed between the Catholic and the 
Protestant religions. The regular business was suspended, and 
the regrets of the Archbishop at his enforced absence having 
been conveyed by telegram, the assembled Wcsleyans were 
regaled by pious platitude from the Reverend Fathers in God. 
Then in turn they retorted. Smug assurance was given, to the 
cheering effect that if only the exploits of certain Bishops into 
the fields of moral conflict were continued and enlarged, such 
exploits being in the nature of attacks on property by varied 
legislative phantasia, the whole force of Wesleyanism would form 
their bodyguard. Apparently these representative Bishops were 
greeted as if returning from a pilgrimage to Canossa. 

Well, it is not my business, nor am I inclined to discuss the 
propriety of the Bishops’ action. Doubtless they were well 
advised, doubtless only mature consideration of the principles 
involved determined them. Only I cannot help recollecting that 
in September next there is to assemble at Westminster Cathedral 
a Eucharistic Conference of the Roman Catholic Church. And 
concurrently with that thought comes the remembrance of the 
Anglican’s claim to undiluted Catholicity. There is the great 
Roman branch of the Church Catholic assembling prelates from 
all parts of the world, not to discuss Licensing Bills, or Socialism, 
or Votes for Women, or any of the clap-trap which finds its 
place in the circuit of Dissenting preachers' deliberations. They 
will discuss and devoutly celebrate the Divine mysteries of the 
Mass. The centre of Christian thought and corsciousness, with 
its opulence of devotion and religious experience, is to be the 
sole object of their thoughts. So I am led to speculate on the 
probable attitude of the Anglican Church towards her Roman 
sister. Will the Bishops, say, of London, Stepney, and South¬ 
wark emulate in more worthy fashion the missionary tastes of 
their Northern brethren ? Will the Archbishop of the Southern 
Province—will the Primate send telegrams of greeting and 
welcome ? Or are we to behold the alluring scene of Catholic 
devotion passing on unhonoured and unsung, while the Wesleyan 
phase of religious anarchy—which seems rapidly to be approach¬ 
ing a kind of mutual-aid society—is welcomed and embraced, and 
its debates receive the tacit approval, consent, and recognition of 
our Fathers in God ? Surely it is not to be said that the Anglican 
branch of the Catholic tree finds more in common with the 
weeds of the garden than with her sister branches ? 

Frank O. West. 

Bristol, July 20, 1908. 


THREE POINTS IN LITERATURE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T hree little points which I have noticed in my reading 
may interest some readers of The Academy. 

1. It seems to me that the line— 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall, 

which Raleigh is supposed to have written on a window for the 
Queen to see, and which Elizabeth completed with— 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all, 

was possibly a thought, or misquotation from Robert Southwell, 
a Jesuit priest and religious poet, who in a poem, “ Time goes by 
Turns,” wrote : 

The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm, a calm may soon allay ; 

Thus with succeeding turns God temnereth all, 

That man may hope to rise yet fear to fall. 

Raleigh lived from 1552 to 1618, and the incident was in his 
courtier days; Southwell, born 1560 (?), u'as executed in 1595. 

2. Might not the lines of Lyly in “ Campaspc” (produced 1582, 
printed 1584): 

Cupid and my Campaspc played 
At cards for kisses—Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bows, and arrows, 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows : 

Loses them too; then down he throws 

The coral of his lips, the rose 

Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 

With these the crystal of his brow, 

And then the dimple of his chin— 

All these did my Campaspc win. 

At last he set her both his eyes— 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh, love, has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ?— 

be the origin of the fabulur blindness of Love, which Shakespeare 
expresses: 
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But Love is blind, and lovers cannot sec 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

—Merchant of Venice , 1596. 

Loves looks not with the eyes but with the mind ; 

And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 

—Midsummer Sights Dream, 1590-1. 

3. We find the same thought in Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 
(played 1588, printed 1604), sc. 14, xi. 85-6, where Faustus 
addresses the vision of Helen : 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. [A'isst*s her.] 
Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flics ! 

and in Tennyson’s “ Fatima,” xi. 19*21 : 

O Love, O fire ! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 

My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

Rupert Sanderson. 


EDINBURGH VACATION COURSES IN MODERN 

LANGUAGES 

(French, German, English, &c.) 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As in former years, we would again respectfully direct 
the attention of your readers to these courses, held annually in 
August in the University of Edinburgh, under the patronage of 
the Lord Provost and City of Edinburgh, the Principals of the 
four Scottish Universities, the Secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department, and others. The course consists of lectures and 
practical lessons in English (chiefly for foreigners), in French, 
and in German, at least three hours daily being devoted to each 
language, and they have been found an immense boon to teachers 
desirous of refreshing their knowledge at the best possible sources, 
and especially to those of our own teachers who arc unable or 
unwilling to travel abroad. Our staff includes inter alios nine 
University Professors and Lecturers specially brought from 
France for these courses, who, together with many French 
teachers and students, create quite a French atmosphere in our 
beautiful northern capital. It is also interesting to note that over 
a hundred German Professors, teachers and students have 
attended the courses annually, and that their admirable zeal and 
industry set an excellent example to their fellow-students. Other 
nationalities, too, have been well represented. The total number 
of Professors, students, and hearers has averaged 350 to 400 in 
each year, nearly half being foreigners. Our sole and earnest 
aims are to promote the cause of education and of a good 
entente with all nations ; and, as we have no endowments, and 
give our services gratuitously, we again venture to appeal to the 
generosity of the Press to enable us to carry out these beneficent 
objects. It may be added that the fees arc so moderate as barely 
to cover actual outlays. 

Reay (Patron). 

George Saintsbury (Vice-President). 

J, Kirkpatrick (Hon. Secretary). 

The University, Edinburgh, July 17, 1908. 
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diate removal to the nearest idiot asylum. The mental 
condition of the gentleman who thought it worth while to 
take down and send to his editor the words we have quoted 
would also appear to require looking into. The Daily 
Telegraph is on the whole an admirable paper, and it is 
usually well edited. It is surprising, therefore, to find that 
it should condescend to give prominence to such awful 
balderdash, except, of course, with a view to putting 
it in the pillory. But we do not gather that this 
was its intention, and we can only assume that the editor 
is suffering from the effects of the heat. Needless to say, 
the Pankhurst woman informed the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph that the Suffragettes were heartily satisfied 
with the reception that they have had. In this respect, 
as they have proved before, they are very easily pleased. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd.. 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of The Academy are at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

We are surprised to see a well-conducted paper like the 
Daily Telegraph encouraging the Suffragettes to imagine 
that their influence in an election is desired or appreciated 
by either party. Referring to the Haggerston election a 
correspondent of the above-named paper speaks of the 
support given to the Unionist candidate by the Suffragettes. 
As we have already pointed out on more than one occasion, 
it is well known that the result of the 14 support ” of these 
tiresome females is invariably quite opposite to that which 
they desire to achieve. The candidate whom they support 
simply loses a great many votes as a consequence of 
their exasperating tactics. At the recent election at 
Dundee the result of their opposition to Mr. Winston 
Churchill was to secure him a very large number of votes 
which would otherwise have been given against him. It is 
^ P^y that the Daily Telegraph should encourage 

these women to suppose that the mere fact of their opposing 
a Liberal candidate entitles them to Unionist sympathy. 
As a matter of fact they are equally disliked and dis¬ 
approved by the vast majority of both parties. Their 
present action in opposing the Liberal candidate at 
Haggerston is senseless and illogical, for he happens to be 
a strong supporter of Women’s Suffrage. If the daily 
papers would only give up reporting the movements of 
these women their movement would speedily die out. 


The latest performance of the Telegraph's special corre- 

s P € **? c * e ?t a * Haggerston is to send to his paper the words 
01 the following 44 war-song : 99 

Asquith, Gladstone, 

Cabinet Ministers, all I 
Fifty thousand Suffragettes, 

Determined to have their way, 

All of them doing their level best 
To bring Votes for Women about, 

So give your vote, for the women’s sake, 

And keep the Liberal out. 

It is quite evident that people who are in such a low state 
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It is a very unfortunate thing that the man who came in 
second at the Marathon Race last week happened to be an 
American. If he had been an Englishman it may be safely 
assumed that he would have brought no objection against 
Dorando. Of course, Hayes was rightly given the race as 
soon as he had made his protest, but by making this pro¬ 
test he lost the opportunity of his life. If he had been a 
sufficiently good sportsman to allow Dorando to retain the 
prize he would have been the most popular man in England, 
and he would have done much to wipe out the feeling of 
disgust which had been generated by the conduct of the 
American athletes and their rowdy supporters. The sort 
of feeling which prompts a sculler in a race at Henley 
when his opponent runs into the piles to w r ait for him 
instead of going on and taking a long lead is apparently 
unknown to a citizen of the United States. He would look 
upon such an act as one of sheer stupidity. America 
seems to have adopted the old professional maxim which 
was supposed to have distinguished a certain set of 44 sports¬ 
men,” 44 Win, tie, or wrangle.” It is a spirit which is fatal 
to amateur athletics, and for this reason we are delighted 
to see that no American crew is competing in the Olympic 
Regatta at Henley. 


A correspondent who was present at the Stadium 
throughout the proceedings confirms our impression that 
the Americans behaved 44 odiously ” from first to last. He 
points out that the American spectators and competitors 
alike sat in a great mass together and made disgusting 
noises and cries. No other nation behaved in this way, 
and if the other nations had adopted similar tactics the 
whole Exhibition would have been turned into a revolting 
pandemonium. The Americans ran all their races in 
collusion with each other, it being decided beforehand which 
of them was to win, the other men being told off to impede 
as far as possible the other runners. We sincerely hope 
that this is the last time we shall see American amateur 
athletes in this country, and we can get on very well 
without a great many other Americans who are not athletes. 
Of course it would be absurd not to admit that among 
Americans there are some good sportsmen and agreeable 
people, but they are in such a small minority that it is 
almost impossible to trace them. 


Our article on 44 Twenty Foolish Virgins ” has, we regret 
to say, not resulted in inducing any of those young women 
to achieve the distinction of resigning the Daily Mail prize. 
We have received two letters, one from a Miss Spencer, 
one of the 44 Foolish Virgins,” and another from Sam 
Johnson (sic), the brother of another of them. Their letters 
are sufficient comment on the sort of standard of intelli¬ 
gence, good manners, and good English which characterise 
the competitors in the Harmsworth competitions. Miss 
E. M. Spencer, the writer of the first of the two letters, is 
described in the Daily Mail as being 44 artistic and an 
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accomplished musician.” Her artistic temperament has, 
however, not prevented her from making six fearful 
howlers in grammar and spelling in the course of a very 
short letter. She seems to be a victim of misdirected 
energy. Miss Spencer should give up some of the time 
she now devotes to the musical glasses to improving her 
knowledge of the English language and to studying some 
elementary work of grammar. Her analogy drawn from 
the Marathon race—which, by the way, she spells 
44 Martheon is singularly unfortunate. The winner 
of that race, as she justly remarks, is rewarded with 
a bronze statuette and a certain amount of honour and 
glory. The winners in the Daily Mail competition 
are rewarded by the equivalent of a considerable sum in 
cash and the knowledge that they have been engaged in 
an exceedingly discreditable work. To turn to the case of 
Mr. Sam Johnson ; his sister, according to the Daily Mail y 
14 belongs to the educational profession.” It would be 
advisable if she were to devote some of her spare time to 
educating her brother in good manners. Mr. Johnson 
questions the accuracy of our calculations as to the profit 
made by the Daily Mail . He says that the Daily Mail 
subscription per thousand votes is only 13s., and not 26s. 
This may well be so, but it is a matter of the very smallest 
importance. Admitting that, as seems conceivably possible, 
we have miscalculated the amount, the question of 
principle remains the same. Let it be granted that the 
Daily Mail only made a profit of ^7,000 instead of 
;£ 14,000 ; the difference is quite immaterial to our argu 
ment, which was simply that it had made a large profit. 
Mr. Sam Johnson concludes his letter by informing us that 
his sister has sufficient good sense to appreciate our 
remarks at their true value. We are sorry to have to 
inform Mr. Sam Johnson that he is completely mistaken in 
his estimate of his sister’s good sense. 


In publishing our criticism of Miss Isadora Duncan’s per¬ 
formance at the Duke of York’s Theatre, as in the case of 
Miss Maud Allan, we were relying upon an outside con¬ 
tributor. The tickets for Miss Isadora Duncan’s first 
performance, sent to us by the management of the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, were unfortunately overlooked, and conse¬ 
quently we did not attend or send our representative. Since 
then, however, we have witnessed Miss Isadora Duncan’s 
performance on two occasions, and we also witnessed Miss 
Maud Allan’s. The difference between the dancing of 
these two ladies is the difference between the real thing 
and a not very successful imitation. It is quite ridiculous 
for Miss Maud Allan and her representatives to pretend 
that her dancing is not a deliberate imitation of Miss 
Isadora Duncan’s. In some dances she is moderately suc¬ 
cessful, but the overwhelming superiority of Miss Duncan’s 
dancing must be at once evident to anybody possessing the 
smallest taste or knowledge of the technique of dancing. 
With regard to the Salome dance, Miss Maud Allan is 
entitled to what credit she may achieve for having invented 
it. In our opinion it is a repulsive performance, and one 
which we should not consent on any account to witness a 
second time. 


We are glad to congratulate Mr. Sievier on his acquittal 
of the very serious charge brought against him. In the 
early part of the proceedings things looked very black 
against him, but when the case for the defence came to be 
submitted it became pretty obvious what the verdict 
would be, and we think that nobody will be inclined to 
question its justice. It is an undoubted fact that a great 
deal of blackmailing is carried on by certain journals in 
London, nor, we are sorry to say, is old age and an 
honourable name among newspapers a guarantee of 
respectability in this matter. Some of the papers which 
are the oldest established, and have for years enjoyed the 
highest reputation, are not free from the suspicion of 
adopting these abominable devices. It is only fair to say 
that in the cases when this occurs it is usually the work of 


one individual, who makes use of his position on a paper 
to extort money from the foolish and unwary. We have 
in our minds one particularly scandalous and disgraceful 
example of the journalistic blackmailer, and we are glad 
to think that there are signs and portents which indicate 
that before long he will be brought to book. As regards 
Mr. Sievier, it would of course be idle to pretend that 
The Academy approves of the publication for which he 
is responsible, the Winning Post. But that is neither here 
nor there, and Mr. Sievier is entitled to the sympathy of 
everyone for the somewhat scurvy treatment which he has 
received at the hands of the police, who, by objecting to 
the very reasonable proposition that he should be released 
on bail, subjected him to a great deal of unnecessary and 
undeserved discomfort and trouble. 


Considerable fuss is being made at the moment about 
44 Francis Thompson’s Cricket Verses.” We shall not 
suggest that Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has unearthed these 
verses, is not the friend of literature. But Mr. E. V. 
Lucas is apparently one of those unfortunate literary 
persons w ho would 44 rather make a century in a cricket- 
match than write the best book that was ever written.” 
Of course, such a sentiment in an author amounts to the 
simplest and dreariest kind of affectation. We have read 
Mr. Thompson’s cricket verses as reproduced by Mr. 
Lucas in the Cornhill Magazine , and we do not suppose 
for a moment that Mr. Thompson would have wished to 
see them displayed even in so prominent a magazine as 
the Corn hill. When a poet who suffered as Thompson 
suffered happens to be dead, the hashing-up of his uncon¬ 
sidered trifles in the way of light verse renders no particular 
service to his memory. This sort of thing should be left 
to the Sir Arthur Conan Doyles and the Mr. Rawlings of 
this world. 


When an Englishman makes comparisons between the 
Parliamentary ways of his own and other countries he 
never fails to lay stress on one great difference between, 
let us say, France and England. 44 In France,” we are 
informed, 44 enemies in the Chamber are more or less 
enemies in private life. You do not see an anti-clerical 
Radical dining amicably with a Legitimist Catholic. How 
different it is in England,” etc. And the implied or 
expressed conclusion is that our own system is infinitely 
creditable to our good temper and our common sense. 
This sort of thing has been repeated again and again ; it is 
the standing dish of comparative politics, and so far as we 
are aw’are no one has pointed the real moral of the case. 
The Legitimist and the Radical will not dine together 
because each has a sincere belief in the righteousness of 
his own cause, and as sincere a belief in the utter villainy 
of his opponent’s opinions. If one loves God, or tries to 
love God, one does not makes oneself agreeable to a person 
who has 44 kicked the Christ ” out of the schools. If one 
believes that religion is the curse of humanity, one does not 
take one’s aperitif w’ith militant clericals. In England it 
is different ? Certainly ; and the reason is that English 
politics are a fetid hypocrisy. All sincere and honest 
conviction has long departed from the political field, and 
neither the average Conservative nor the average Liberal 
has the faintest belief in the opinions which he expresses. 
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The proof is not very difficult to find. The Academy 
has pointed out more than once that the w’orm of 
insincerity and vain pretence has eaten into the very core 
of political journalism; Radical journalists are often 
members of Conservative clubs. So below and so above. 
Mr. Gladstone’s 44 Conversations ” at All Souls’ revealed the 
fact that all this great politician's convictions were pro¬ 
foundly, even extravagantly, Tory ; to him the period 
1820-1830 was the golden age of government, and the 
system of pocket boroughs, by which the Lords w f ere able 
to control the Commons, was the last w’ord of wisdom in 
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statesmanship. Of course Mr. Gladstone’s 41 Tractarian 99 
views were always public property ; he was a devote of the 
school of Pusey and Liddon. And this statesman not only 
made himself the leader and the tool of the political 
Nonconformists, whose dream it is to see the English 
Church humbled to the dust, but also through a long and 
strenuous life devoted himself to the task of reducing the 
British Constitution to Mob Rule or Kakistocracy—to a 
system in which murder and violence and outrage of every 
kind were to be the recognised and legitimate methods of 
political agitation. This being the career of such a man 
as Gladstone, there is nothing surprising in a spectacle 
over which the House of Commons split its sides the other 
day. A Minister of the Crown and an ex-Minister of the 
Crown bandied 44 Hansard 99 across the table, and either 
proved other to be—well, an accomplished eater of his 
own words. And the 44 Mother of Parliaments, 199 seeing 
before it hypocrisy and unreality—huge, Gargantuan, 
unashamed—sent up such a peal of delighted and exultant 
laughter as must have echoed in the gloomy halls of its 
patron saint below. 


Very naturally, since English politics are the great 
masterpiece of the Lie, its byeways are also strewn with 
lies. We can all remember the 44 Chinese Slave ” cartoons— 
the pictures of gangs of wretched creatures laden with 
portentous chains. The people who procured these things 
knew’ that they were lies, the people w ho made use of them 
knew that they were lies, the politicians who profited by 
them knew that they were lies ; and the 44 Liberals 99 came 
to power. And, we hasten to add, in all probability it 
would not be at all difficult to point out cartoons equally 
mendacious, but employed by 44 Conservatives.” Doubtless 
the next General Election will furnish a plentiful crop of this 
offensive iruit from the one rotten tree and from the other. 
But at the present moment the Daily Chronicle is repro¬ 
ducing in its pages the 44 striking cartoons ” of Mr. Rudolf 
Blind. Mr. Blind, it should be said, has experimented in 
the nude ; we believe a certain picture of his in this kind 
was once to be seen—for a time—at a shilling a head in a 
byeway of the Strand. He also tried his hand at sacred 
art; he is now a 44 Temperance 99 artist, and his cartoon 
reproduced in last Saturday’s Chronicle is certainly a revolt¬ 
ing spectacle. But the lie is here ; underneath Mr. Blind’s 
nightmare is the statement that it is reproduced 44 in view 
of the great Temperance Demonstration in Hyde Park 
to-day,” whereby we are instructed that if the Licensing 
Bill is passed the horrors of alcoholism will be either 
abolished or else greatly diminished. 


The 44 inexactitude ” pictured by the Chronicle was 
uttered by Mr. Winston Churchill at the demonstration in 
question : 

We have come here [he said] to support a good cause. We 
have come here to show that the British democracy is enlisted 
in hundreds and thousands behind the temperance cause. 

That is to say, Mr. Churchill pledges his word that the 
Licensing Bill would promote temperance in the consump¬ 
tion of alcohol. Either Mr. Churchill is aware that this 
is not the truth, or else he is ignorant of the falsity he has 
uttered. If he is thus ignorant, he is totally unfitted for 
the position that he occupies. For this is not a dubious or 
arguable question. In Glasgow and Edinburgh, which for 
the last few years have been placed under special restric¬ 
tions, bestial drunkenness has increased by leaps and 
bounds. In England, where the public-house hours arc 
restricted by the State, the convictions for drunkenness 
during a certain period were 44 about 200,000 in France, 
where there arc practically no restrictions at all, the con¬ 
victions during the same period were 623. And let it 
always be remembered that gallant little Wales, with its 
own little Sunday Closing Bill, contributes from its twelve 
shires eight of the most drunken counties in the kingdom. 
The Roman Augurs smiled when they met ; the English 
politicians should bellow with laughter at those famous 
encounters in the smoking-room. 


SONNET 

And when I die, you should be grieved, and go 
Dumbly into the bitter fields alone, 

For you have long since made your widow’s moan 
And carried in your heart the widow’s woe ; 
Outrageous Death hath neither feint nor blow 
To hurt you further. Thus without a groan 
I shall go dow’n, and be as cold as stone, 

And you will kiss me and I shall not know. 

But haply then some mercy may befall, 

And to your breast, this death in life being past, 
Quiet may come and peace without alloy : 

Seeing you lone and lovely and downcast 
They shall possess you with a secret joy 
And keep you with an angel at your call. 

T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 

RAMBLING RECORDS 

The Path to Paris. By Frank Rutter. Illustrated by 
Hanslip Fletcher. (John Lane, 10s. 6d.) 

The Enchanting North. By J. S. Fletcher. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 2s. 6d.) 

These books have much in common. Both are rambling 
records of journeys through old-world centres; both 
authors have the gifts of observation and expression, so 
that they can call up a picture and make us wish to see it 
for ourselves ; and the letterpress in both cases is assisted 
by copious illustrations. 44 The Path to Paris ” is the story 
of a bicycle ride beside the waterway to Paris from the 
mouth of the Seine at Havre to its division as it encloses 
the lie de la Cite. Mr. Rutter writes agreeably and 
fluently, and makes stimulating reading, because he knows 
what he likes, knows why he likes it, and knows how to 
convey the reasons for his preferences. In this way he 
gains the respect of his readers, whether he can persuade 
them to adopt his views or no. And we are certain that 
few to whom the route by the Seine is known will endorse 
Mr. Rutter’s estimates as to the comparative beauty of the 
various tow'ns passed through, or of the various shrines 
and edifices to be seen. Not many people will think so 
meanly of Rouen as Mr. Rutter does, or so highly of 
Havre; not many will be moved to more outspoken 
admiration of the church at Triel than of two such differ¬ 
ing structures as, say, the abbey at Jumicges or the church 
at Caudebec—one or other of them would certainly seem 
to most of us a more obviously pleasing and impressive 
building than the shrine which Mr. Rutter found so 
exciting ; Meissonier was probably a greater man than Mr. 
Rutter allows, while all the leaders of the Barbizon school 
may not maintain their present position in the heirarchy 
of art. 

But observe that these things are all a matter of indi¬ 
vidual opinion, while a rambling recorder has no reason to 
be exhaustive ; he can look at what he likes, neglect what 
he likes, and ask to be excused for contenting himself with 
judgments based upon what happens to have been seen 
more closely. The riverside promenade is admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Hanslip Fletcher, many of whose 
drawings convey to the eye in a wonderful manner the 
spirit of the places delineated. It is with no intent to 
detract from the more important pictures that we admit to 
have been more charmed with the rougher little croqtiis 
placed for the most part at the beginnings and ends of the 
chapters. The sketches of the Seine at La Bouille, of the 
Seine near Pont de l’Arche, of the Rue de Paris at Havre, 
and of Meudon are all admirable ; they really recall the 
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scenes to those who have seen them, and must help those 
without the fortunate experience to understand the cap¬ 
tivation of the journev which author and artist were under¬ 
taking. We think it quite likely that the Path to Paris 
may be trodden by not a few of those who read this book, 
though such, we are allowed to guess, is far from the object 
with which it has been written. On the contrary, Mr. 
Rutter belongs frankly to the class of traveller who resents 
the presence of the uncultured tourist—a frame of mind 
that must give him some bother in Rouen. 

44 The Enchanting North ” is a record of country scenery 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire, with desultory notes of a historical 
character upon the various places described, the religious 
houses, the castles and towers, the Cathedrals, minsters, 
and abbeys, and the notable country seats. It is profusely 
illustrated by coloured reproductions of oil and water¬ 
colour pictures, by pen-and-ink sketches, and by photo¬ 
graphs, and some of the illustrations, whose authorship is 
unacknowledged on the title-page, are quite successful. 
Certain of the colour-prints, however, have suffered 
from the simplicity of their reproduction ; more colours 
than have been employed were required for the making 
of the picture, which has consequently been rendered 
unnecessarily garish. There ought to be a large public for 
such a book now that motor-cars have rendered all parts of 
England accessible, enabling the traveller also to dispense, 
if he chooses, with the capricious entertainment of the 
country inn. Of course there arc country inns in England 
where the reasonable wants of the traveller can be supplied 
promptly, and Mr. Fletcher has, as a matter of fact,a good 
word or two for such places, but the experiences of most 
wayfarers is melancholy when their wants have gone beyond 
bacon and eggs, bread and cheese and beer. Let us 
suppose the traveller safely victualled and easily ensconced 
in his car, and he could have no better desultory guide than 
Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Fletcher has plenty to say upon plenty 
of topics, he is informatory without being pedantic, and he 
dismisses in a few words such enormous subjects as York 
Minster or Durham Cathedral, so that his space may be 
occupied by telling us of things less familiar. Here he 
is wise, for scrappy information about such buildings, 
embodying as they do the whole history of architecture, is 
practically worthless. The traveller with proper leanings 
towards his subject will always consult some work of 
definite pretensions to authority, architectural and anti¬ 
quarian, and will be particularly grateful to be spared 
rambling remarks about rood-screens and clere-storeys. 
We have read this book with much pleasure, and think 
that it constitutes an excellent manual for a motor-trip. 


THOMAS TRAHERNE 

Centuries of Meditation. By Thomas Traherne (1636?- 
1674). Now first printed from the Author’s Manu¬ 
script. Edited by Bertram Dobell. (Published by the 
Editor, 77 Charing Cross Road, W.C., 5s. net.) 

14 There is a class of men” wrote Robert Lcuis Steven¬ 
son, 44 who cannot edit one author without disparaging all 
others.” Mr. Bertram Dobell is in peril of ranging him¬ 
self under this category. In order that the merits of 
Traherne may be the more fully appreciated, it is necessary 
apparently that the fame of Thomas a Kempis should be 
allowed to suffer eclipse. 44 The God of the author 
of the 1 Imitation * is a hard taskmaster who is to be feared 
rather than loved,” writes Mr. Dobell. Here, however, 
are the words of this gloomy ascetic to whom God appeared 
as a 44 hard taskmaster: ” 

O Father of mercies and God of all comfort, thanks be unto 
Thee, with Thy only-begotten Son, and the Holy Ghost, the 

Comforter, for ever and ever.Ah! Lord God, Thou 

Holy Lover of my soul, w-henThou comest into my heart all that 
is within me shall rejoice. Thou art my Glory and the exultation 
of my heart. Thou art my Hope and Refuge in the day of my 
trouble. 

It is true that there is an element of sternness in the creed 
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of a Kempis. Possibly, however, a complacent optimism 
comes more naturally to the Chaplain of an English Court 
official than to the occupant of a monastic cell. In any 
case, the comparison is both misleading and irrelevant. 
For there is no possible point of contact between the two 
books. It is to the last degree unlikely that in writing the 
44 Centuries of Meditation ” the object of Traherne was to 
prepare a manual of devotion suitable for Anglican readers. 
The 44 Imitatio” is a popular devotional work, addressed to 
the whole Catholic world. It can be read with equal 
profit and understanding by pedant or by pauper. The 
object of the 44 Centuries ” is obviously esoteric. It is 
addressed primarily to those who have entered upon the 
inner path of enlightenment, and there is nothing distinc¬ 
tively Anglican in the volume from beginning to end. We 
quote the following sentence as an instance of another of 
Mr. DobeH‘s indiscretions : 

Traherne's work, having been written by one of the most 
zealous ministers of the English Church, is necessarily better 
suited for members of that Church, and of the Nonconformist 
Churches (the italics arc ours), than a work which was written by 
a Roman Catholic for Roman Catholics. 

Exactly ! And by the same parity of reasoning Archbishop 
Laud, as one of the most zealous prelates of the English 
Church, is a fitter model for the admiration of members 
of that Church, and of the Nonconformist Churches , than 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was a Roman Catholic! Verily 
Mr. Dobell is a 44 child in these matters.” 

It is pleasant, however, to turn from Mr. Dobell’s 
editorial eccentricities to his unquestionably important 
editorial services. The discovery of Traherne’s manu¬ 
scripts revealed the existence of a hitherto unsuspected 
literary portent. His poems, in spite of occasional 
obscurities of expression, may not unfitly be ranked with 
those of Herbert, of Vaughan, or of Quarles. But there 
is ample evidence in this volume to prove that it is by his 
prose he will live. His style is closely wedded to its 
subject. While lacking the purple splendour of Jeremy 
Taylor, it possesses a lucidity and grace to which “the 
Shakespeare of English prose ” never attained. It is 
difficult to quote without some suspicion of invidiousness, 
but we make no apology for reproducing in extenso the two 
following passages : 

You never enjoy the world aright till the sea itself floweth in 
your veins, till you arc clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars, and perceive yourself to be the sole heir of the 
whole world, and more than so, because men are in it who are 
every one sole heirs as w’ell as you. Till you can sing and rejoice 
and delight in God, as misers do in gold, and kings in sceptres, 
you never enjoy the world. 

Till your spirit filleth the whole world, and the stars are your 
jewels ; till you arc as familiar with the ways of God in all ages 
as with your walk and table ; till you arc intimately acquainted 
with that shady nothing out of which the world was made ; till 
you love men so as to desire their happiness, with a thirst equal 
to the zeal of your own ; till you delight in God for being good 
to all—you never enjoy the world. Till you more feel it than 
your private estate, and are more present in the hemisphere, 
• considering the glories and the beauties there, than in your own 
house ; till you remember how lately you were made, and how 
wonderful it w*as when you came into it; and more rejoice in the 
palace of your glory than if it had been made but to-day 
morning. 

This praise of earth is implicit in every line that 
Traherne ever wrote. To him, as to Browning’s recalcitrant 
monk, Fra Lippo Lippi : 

This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good. 

He stands in no very clearly defined relation to the thought 
of his time. Essentially a mystic, he claims an affinity 
with Blake, with whose work there arc some curious 
parallelisms in this volume. To Traherne, as to the modem 
hedonist, happiness, or felicity (to adopt a word he is never 
tired of using), is the proper object of man’s existence. 
The whole forces of Nature are pressed into the service 
and satisfaction of humanity. For man the sun shines, the 
grass is green, and the stars in the firmament manifest their 
> splendour : 
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The services which the world doth you are transcended to all 
imagination. Did it only sustain your body and preserve your 
life, and comfort your senses, you were bound to value it as much 
as those services were worth ; but it discovers the being of God 
unto you, it opens His nature, and shows you His wisdom, good¬ 
ness, and power, it magnifies His love unto you, it serves angels 
and men for you, it entertains you with many lovely and glorious 
objects, it feeds you with joys, and becomes a theme that fur¬ 
nishes ^*ou with perpetual praises and thanksgivings, it enflameth 
you with the love of God, and is the link of your union and 
communion with Him. It is the temple wherein you are exalted 
to glory and honour, and the visible porch or gate of Eternity : 
a sure pledge of eternal joys, to all them that walk before God 
and are perfect in it. 

The shadow of evil seldom falls upon this delectable 
Paradise, nor does one hear the hiss of the serpent beneath 
the tree of knowledge and delight. The common objects 
of Nature are channels of sacramental grace. Every grain 
of sand is a microcosm of the Deity, every blade of grass 
a vindication of the Perfect Beauty. Theologically this 
unbounded optimism is perhaps indefensible, but it invests 
the work of Traherne with its unique interest and 
importance, and it differentiates him from the vast mass 
of writers on divinity. With regard to the accustomed 
topics of theological controversy, indeed, Traherne main¬ 
tains a resolute silence. His place is not so much with the 
saints of the Church Militant as with those who, while 
neither despising nor neglecting ordinances, have attained 
to that interior life of the soul which transcends all formulae. 

The seventeenth century was the flowering time of 
Anglican divinity, so that a foreigner was forced to exclaim, 
in sheer amazement, Clericus Anglicaruis stupor mundil To 
the names of Taylor, Laud, Hammond, and Cosin must 
now be added that of Thomas Traherne. 

GLADSTONE AND THE 
LESSER BOSWELLS 

Mr. Gladstone at Oxford , 1890. Bv M C. R. L. F.” Illus¬ 
trated. (Smith and Elder, as. od. net.) 

It is seldom nowadays that a man has the opportunity of 
taking the character of Boswell in the modern comedy— 
or rather, it is seldom that th6 opportunity is realised. We 
doubt indeed if any man is capable of taking it. Boswell 
the Great was content to lose himself in his work. The 
Johnsonian Boswell was in truth a great creation of the 
young, fat, busily-curious Scot—as great a creation as the 
more famous Johnson. It is a testimony to the real energy 
of his peculiar genius that neither character—Johnson or 
Boswell—projected so vividly upon the screen of history, 
ever flags in interest or wavers in consistency. Of all 
ludicrous follies ever uttered by a clever man, chiefly 
ludicrous is that of Macaulay, who thought Boswell a fool 
because he seemed a parasite upon genius. Clearly, 
Macaulay hadn’t the ghost of an idea of Boswell’s astonish¬ 
ing power of dramatisation—of self-dramatisation. It was 
the supreme artist-instinct in the biographer that persuaded 
him into his apparently ignoble posturing before Johnson 
and the world. So keen was this instinct, so sincere his 
passion for dramatic representation, that he did not scruple 
to appear a fool—not thinking that dull wits would ever 
be found to think him a fool. It is nonsense to say he 
cared not what he might seem to posterity, so only he 
could provoke the veritable Johnsonian flash ; we cannot 
think he would make himself tinder for any man’s worship. 
He did more wisely: he made himself an admirable, 
complete, and conscious foil to the greater man, and he 
preserved that attitude—knowing full well there was nought 
more dishonouring in it than in Horatio’s relation to 
Hamlet—with equal loyalty to Johnson and himself. With 
what consummate art it was maintained every competent 
reader will know. 

So much for tedious preliminary. Its application is this : 
that M C. R. L. F.” and the others in this book indicated 
by initials were fain to play Boswell to Gladstone without 
studying the part. They hadn’t even the courage of the 


folly so foolishly attributed to Boswell the Great, much less 
his genius of dramatisation. True, their opportunity 
only lasted a few days, but Boswell’s art was born perfect 
and complete. They are so desperately afraid of being 
foolish, so afraid of being small! It is an act of tremendous 
and long-calculated temerity when one of Gladstone’s 
interlocutors ventures an allusion to current affairs : 

Of course nobody dared to draw him on politics. But he 
happened to be talking about Jews and mentioned the fact that 
there were none or very few in Ireland. Somebody was rash 
enough to suggest that recent events were not very encouraging 
to capitalists in that country. For a moment the speaker w’as 
conscious of being transfixed by a terrible eye ; it was only for 
a moment, but one had the sense of potential annihilation. 

At another time he 

Quite politely hut firmly shut up one of us, who, with singular 
want of tact, tried to draw him about the reasons of the unpopu¬ 
larity of the London County Council. “ Indeed, he had not 
heard of that—was not much ia the way of hearing current 
gossip.” 

One more instance of a timid attempt at Boswellising is 
recorded : 

One evening some of the Junior Fellows, perhaps wickedly, 
tried to test the astuteness of the “old Parliamentary hand.” It 
was well known that Mr. Gladstone had not been altogether 
successful on his mission to the Ionian Islands in 1859. So X. 
started some subject connected with the Mediterranean, and 
gradually drew the talk nearer to the Ionian Islands. But long 
before we reached them something seemed to put the old gentle¬ 
man on his guard. There was a momentary and very character¬ 
istic lifting of that well-known right eyebrow’, and ihen, with 
perfect courtesy, he rose, saying, “ And now I think it would be 
very pleasant to sec the moonlight in the quadrangle.” 

But we know very well that Boswell the Great would have 
reached the Ionian Islands in the quadrangle. What 
wouldn’t he have ventured! Gladstone’s treasury of 
anecdote should have been inexhaustible, and clearly he 
was inclined to pour it out—had there been a single daring 
hand to broach the cask. 

But all this sounds very ungracious. Mr. Gladstone’s 
week at Oxford in 1890 has provided much in the way of 
attractive recollection and anecdote, in personal descrip¬ 
tion, chit-chat, and occasional criticism. Tennyson he 
declared to be the greatest poet of the century ; Swinburne 
11 great, but rather same.” He relates incidents of his 
book-collecting, and displays an inexplicable interest in 
the achievements of Andrew Carnegie. He discovers 
uniformly conservative tendencies, and this leads one to a 
half-pathetic impression of the old man’s failing powers in 
the midst of an unfailing activity. With every shortcoming 
which a fanciful reviewer can possibly regret the little book 
is both attractive and, in its way, valuable. That the author 
and the others, who are only half-concealed by initials, 
should have failed in their Boswellian attempts is simply 
due, we think, to what most men would call “ a proper 
sense of dignity.” 

SUMMER SONG 

Hero Lays. By Alice Milligan. (Maunsell, 2s. 6d. net.) 

There can be no doubt that Miss Milligan is a poet of a 
good deal more than ordinary quality. And though her 
book is published in Dublin, and she may consequently be 
presumed to belong to the Irish school, she manages not to 
be what poets of the Irish school only too commonly are— 
namely, more or less frank imitators of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
We may take the following stanza as a good example of 
Miss Milligan’s capacity for pretty rhyming : 

She has come in to light 

Tall candles that will shine to-night 

Round scarlet flow’ers in a silver cup, 

Round golden fruit and nuts red-brown, 

On a table set for ten to sup, 

With sparkle of glasses up and down, 

Pearl-handled knives and painted plates, 

The glow through glass of mellow wine, 

In porcelain shells there are crystal dates, 

And shadows of ferns on the damask fine. 
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She thinks how, far away, 

Her kindred at the end of day 
Will have three slender candles lit 
And set them at a window small, 

And after that will quiet sit 
And make no feast at all, 

But all the time can pray 

For each departed soul that they remember 

At the coming of November. 

This is from a piece called 14 All Souls’ Eve.” We do not 
say that it is by any means the best in Miss Milligan’s 
volume, but it is good of its kind. It will not surprise us 
to find Miss Milligan doing much more considerable work. 
She has the root of the matter in her, which is a great deal 
more than can be said of the average new poet, and what 
is more, she is already something of an artist, and her 
range is wide. 

The Mountains , and other Poems. By George Benson 
Hewetson. (Sisleys, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) 

We should hesitate to describe Mr. Hewctson’s volume as 
a volume of high poetry. At the same time, one cannot 
question that the author is a poet of reasonable skill. 
Unfortunately for all parties concerned, however, Mr. 
Hewetson is also a patriot. :To move one, or stir the heart, 
in these apathetic days, your metrical patriot must be 
very competent indeed, and, with due respect to Mr. 
Hewetson’s correct and ambitious muse, we are bound 
to say that he is not very competent indeed. Beside which, 
such matters as the death of the late Queen Victoria, the 
Coronation of his present Majesty, 14 Ladysmith,” and 
14 Brakenlaagte ’’ are a trifle out of date, and not really the 
best of subjects for verse which is intended to endure. In 
any case Mr. Hewetson leaves us cold. We cannot find 
it in our hearts even to attempt to extract refreshment 
from such lines as the following :— 

A world-wide Empire bows its head and weeps, 

The Mother of her People is no more; 

In Life’s last majesty the Great Queen sleeps, 

And spacious glory of her deathless days; 

Whilst this our Britain to her farthest shore— 

Her scattered lands, and alien in their ways, 

One in that greatness from which Justice flows— 

The marching nations upward in their gaze, 

Girded as friends, or panoplied as foes, 

The towering might of her good life disclose 
In teeming tributes of their golden praise. 

We regret that w*e have no teeming tributes for Mr. 
Hewetson. Even when he inquires of us 

The gleam—has it thrilled you ?—of what was and 
what is, and what is to be 

we remain entirely unresponsive. Possibly this is our own 
fault, but we imagine that the majority of persons reading 
in 41 The Mountains ” would find themselves in the like case. 

Sonnet Songs and Ballads. By the Rev. E. Bradford. 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Rev. E. Bradford is a B.D. of Oxford. Consequently 
it is with a certain surprise, not to say sorrow, that we 
gather from the preliminary notice to his book that some 
of the verses contained in it have already appeared in the 
serial publications of Messrs. Cassell and Messrs. George 
Newnes. Of course, we can well understand that Mr. 
Bradford had difficulty in placing his poetical outbursts 
elsewhere. The appended sonnet, for example, is approxi¬ 
mately up to the standard required by Messrs. Cassell and 
Newnes : 

Change, ceaseless change, thro' boundless space I see : 
Eternal Force in an unending round 
Of self-expression—Light and Heat and Sound- 
Still moves eternal Matter. Naught is free 
From change of form, yet naught can cease to be, 

Nor spring from naught to being. Life may compound, 
Death decompose ; no other end is found 
In earth or sea or heaven. God in me 
Combined at birth my Body and my Soul, 

And with them both that one self-conscious 44 1 ,” 
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Which while He wills can exercise control 
On Force and Matter. God may by-and-byc 
Decree we two no longer form one whole, 

But indivisible how can 11 1 ” die ? 

Surely a poet who is a B.D. of Oxford should indulge a 
more exalted view as to the nature and inwardness of the 
sonnet than is hereby indicated. Mr. Bradford is more 
successful as a writer of ingenuous lyrics, and he offers us 
an occasional ballad of the good, honest, diverting 
Southeyan order. 44 The Price of Blood” is an instance 
in point : 

A fair-haired British sailor lad was lounging on the pier, 

Hard by the domes and minarets of snowy-walled Tangier. 

A swarthy Moor lay by his side, and cards w'crc in their hands; 
They played and watched the breakers glide along the silver sand. 

The Moor was losing; as he lost his air became more grim. 

A curly-headed negro child stood gravely watching him. 

44 Hurrah !** the jolly sailor cried. 44 See, I have won again P 
The Moor he neither spoke nor sighed. He knew that speech 
was vain. 

Both the Moor and Mr. Bradford evidently know the game- 

Films of Blue . By John Ingram Bryan. (Tokyo: Kyo 
Bun Kwan.) 

Mr. J. I. Bryan cultivates an Occidental muse in the land 
of Nippon. It is pleasant to find him keeping the faith 
amid the poetical distractions which Japan is said to offer 
for all and sundry. But beyond keeping the faith we are 
afraid our poet does not go very far : 

Lo, the boom of Buddhist bells ! 

Slowly, slowly, how it swells 
Full and far through Shiba dells : 

Every dull repeated tone, 

In its endless sob and moan, 

Sends a shiver to the bone— 

is not what you might call entrancing poetry. At times, 
however, Mr. Bryan can do much better, as in this little 
picture of 44 A February Eve 

The sky is dank and drear, 

For ’tis the time of year 
White phantoms roam ; 

Now up the alley way 
The swine with wisps of hay, 

Come grunting home. 

The sky is sullen gray, 

And down the river way 
It thicker grows; 

Miles and miles afar, 

There rolls the Arctic car 
Of drifting snows. 

Japan does not appear to be over good for the English 
poet. 

Voices of the Soul. By Thirza Cresswell. (Allenson, 
2s. 6d.) 

Miss Cresswell’s volume is described on the title-page as 
44 A Second Series of Stray Thoughts in Verse.” The 
author’s thoughts probably do her no discredit, but her 
44 verse ” is not always what it should be : 

I wonder how oft a sculptor perceives 
As he chisels piece by piece 
The double line he may draw 
As stroke upon stroke decrease ? 

Well suited to his interesting task 
Side by side in unison to blend ; 

As he follows the line of one 
The other will curve and bend. 

No doubt this is true, though we cannot for the life of us 
guess what it means. It is really extraordinary’ that such 
pieces should get themselves into covers. 

A Bose of the Old Regime. By The Bextztown Bard. 
(Doxey Bookshop Company.) 

With the present cony of the 44 Old Regime” the pub¬ 
lishers are kind enough to enclose a two-column review of . 

. 
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u A Rose of the Old Regime ” which has appeared in a 
Baltimore journal. The article is headed up thus : 

MELODY AND RHYME PURE 

Bentztown Bard’s Ballads and Poems in Book Form 

“A Rose of the Last Regime" 

Sweet Singer of Maryland Republishes Homespun and Fanciful 

Works to Satisfy Requests 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Bentztown Bard is very 
much thought of in Baltimore; and while we find ourselves 
unable to admire much of his work, it is impossible to get 
away from verses like the following : 

I want to go back to the stick-candy days 
Before they made bonbons of choc'late and glaze ; 

I want to go back to the dear little shop 
Where the little old lady sold ginger-beer pop 
And made little cookies with raisins, that went 
Like lightning, because they were two for a cent ! 

I know the green street where the little shop stood, 

And, oh, the stick-candy that tasted so good ! 

Lemon and wintergreen, cinnamon bar, 

Each in its round little fat little jar— 

I see through the glamour of childhood the glint 
Of the sassafras, horehound, and white peppermint! 
>!•••••• 

A bell that went jingle hung over the door, 

So they knew when a customer entered the store. 

And sometimes the little old lady came in 

With her hands full of dough from the bread-making tin. 

But ever her heart and her gentle face smiled 
On the timid young spirit of dear little child ! 

All of which might have been “ melody and rhyme pure 99 
if our poet had not written “ choc’late,” and had adequately 
considered that line about “ the timid young spirit of dear 
little child.” We find the effort which gives a title to the 
Bentztown Bard’s volume, and which is stated by our 
Baltimore contemporary to be his best- known poem, utterly 
mawkish and futile : 

I saw her last night in a portrait, a rose of the old regime, 

Who grew in the quiet gardens that sloped to the Severn stream. 
She had danced w’ith the early Gov'nors and danced on the 
hearts that sleep 

Where the shadows of St Ann’s wander and the leaves of myrtle 
creep. 

il Gov'nors” is not only bad, but horrid, and the joung 
woman who 14 danced on hearts,” no doubt after the fashion 
of Miss Maud Allan, does not interest us. On the whole, 
however, the Bentztown Bard’s sheaf cf verses is quite 
equal to the average of the very minor poetry that comes 
to us from America. 

The Last Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By H. Justus 
Williams. (Sisleys, 3s. 6d ) 

From the Preface : 

It is the desire of the author, in bringing the notice of the 
ublic to this work, to endeavour to dispel those rumours that 
ave gained some credence, regarding the alleged conversion of 
Omar Khayyam.It is not unlikely that Omar tem¬ 

porarily discontinued his mode of living .... and it is in 
order to strengthen this opinion, if not to prove it, that the present 
fragment has been produced. 

For our own part we shall say of the “present fragment” 
what the Wrangler said of “Paradise Lost”: It proves 
nothing. Neither will such quatrains as the following 
strengthen anybody’s opinions : 

In foolish mood long years ago I swore 
To bar the taste of wine for evermore ; 

But by Thy patient wooing Thou hast made 
The vows of no account against Thy lore. 

Repeat to me, Beloved, all the vows 
That once before You whisper’d, and arouse 
My pristine adorations for Thy charms, 

When we did oft indulge in long carouse. 

This is the kind of thing which might make Omar—not to 
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mention FitzGerald—turn in his grave. The one passable 
verse out of the sixty-three herein published runs thus : 

The Cellarman, with soft relentless tread, 

Is coming now and causes me some dread, 

For by His looks I know He comes to say, 

The cellar’s dry and I, His bond, am dead. 

Writers of serious Omarian quatrains are, of course, almost 
hopelessly handicapped. Few of them succeed in the 
least, and Mr. Williams is scarcely one of the few. 

Musical Imaginings. By Marcus S. C. Rickards (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Rickards is a practised performer—we had almost 
said offender—before the minor muse. Apparently he 
turns out verses as easily as persons with strong teeth may 
crack filberts. This is the manner of him : 

Near death I lingered, tho’ quite well— 

A paradox which let me tell: 

My body vaunted perfect health ; 

So well it was that I engrossed 
Its energies in seeking wealth, 

And, in the finding, found my boast ; 

And yet a fever wrapped my 1 soul 
A fiery thirst that mocked control. 

Quite so. Mr. Rickards is altogether too facile and too 
glib. He rushes into metre on the slightest hint, and there 
is no holding him down. Our only hope for him is that he 
may one day, out of the plenitude of his afflatus, strike 
lucky, as it were, and produce one little piece which men 
w’ill remember. But, in spite of the voluminousness of his 
poetical works, he has not achieved this consummation as 
yet. 

The Lamp of Psyche. By Johannes C. Andersen. 
(Melbourne : Lothian, 2s. Od.) 

This is a dull and wearisome piece of writing ; pretentious 
enough, but decidedly wanting in poetic essentials : 

Ideals from the real spring, 

A living rose from lifeless earth ; 

What moved the sons of men among 
To quicken in their hearts the birth 
Of that ideal state afar 
That shines through mists, a vocal star ? 

At a rough estimate Mr. Andersen gives us a matter of 
three hundred and fifty stanzas, none of them one whit 
better or one whit worse than the foregoing. The poem 
drags in consequence. The sad mechanic exercise involved 
in the production of “The Lamp of Psyche” may have 
soothed Mr. Andersen, but the result, though perhaps 
creditable, is not edifying from a poetical point of view. 


IN AUTOMOBILE 

In Automobile. Motor-car Impressions. By Carlo 
Placci. (Milan : Treves.) 

Signor Placci is a well-known and popular figure in Italian 
society, and equally at home in that of other countries. 
Nor is he a novice in literature, for his first book. 
“ II Furto,” published some years ago, obtained a wide and 
well-deserved success as a character-study of rare psycho¬ 
logical insight. Since then he has produced a clever 
volume of society sketches and many excellent papers on 
artistic themes, on music and musicians. Of late years a 
convert to motor-car travel, his impressions of rapid flights 
through Italy, England, France, Switzerland, Tyrol, etc., 
are prefaced by reflections on the merits of this mode of 
progression. Looking back, he says, at certain famous 
descriptive writers of former times, he notes the general 
similarity of the impressions they received. Yet, slowiy as 
they moved, they moved in different ways. For instance : 
St. Francis rode a donkey, Petrarch a horse, while Goethe 
went on foot, in the saddle, by boat, by diligence, or by 
special post-chaise, employing, in short, every available 
form of locomotion, and believing in the quickening effect 

of travel on our vital and mental powers : 

• * 
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Nevertheless (he continues) even Goethe studies places and 
things on the same leisurely plan common to all his predecessors. 
What seems still stranger is that in the slow ages, when travellers 
had abundant time to notice scenery, landscape per se had no 
real existence either in books or in art, and certainly no one 
seemed to care for it on its own account. 

Goethe, indeed, regarded it chiefly from the geological 
point of view, just as at Assisi he had no eye for the 
picturesque charm of the place and neglected Giotto’s 
masterpieces to give all his attention to the one classic 
temple he found there. 

According to our author, the passion for scenery and 
the gift of appreciating it coincide with the swifter locomo¬ 
tion owed to the steam-engine, and are now enormously 
increased by the higher speed of the motor-car. Hence a 
motor-car style of description is imposed upon us until the 
navigable balloon shall have become our habitual mode of 
transit and endowed us with a special power of vision and 
a special faculty of expressing its results in words. One is 
tempted to remind him that Scott revealed Highland 
scenery to the world before the first railway was opened, 
and also—to cite an older instance—that Dante had a keen 
eye for landscape and described characteristic details so 
vividly and tersely that, as Maurice Hewlett says, the 
Divina Commedia is the best possible guide-book for 
Tuscany. 

Certainly the motoristic style of seeing and describing 
has an eloquent champion in our author. For the tempo 
accelcralo is suited to his temper and mode of thought. 
Having previously travelled much in slower fashion, lived 
in various lands and always in contact with their most 
notable personages, being as well versed in art as in litera¬ 
ture or music, and equally interested in the high politics of 
every capital he has dwelt in, his motor-car flights through 
many different regions seem to have endowed him with a 
rare power of synthesis. In the Abruzzi, for instance, the 
strong contrast between his modern way of travelling and 
the old-world sights he found there gave him a host of new 
and sudden impressions, both physical and mental. The 
great distances so speedily traversed, enjoying a sunset 
from a ruined tower perched at 3,000ft. above the sea, yet 
reaching the shore below in time to hail the rising moon ; 
a morning spent in one period of architecture, the evening 
of the same day in another of a very different date ; now 
climbing high mountain passes, and presently revelling 
among lowland works of art. Also continually amazed by 
the possession of a novel sense of topography : 

As though in our swift course through the land we arc actually 
measuring its length and breadth and noting every detail of its 
splendid formation. 

On the whole, Signor Placci rates the natural beauties 
of the Abruzzi region at a higher value than its treasures 
of art. Yet, as he says : 

The quest for these treasures—the paintings of Andrea di 
Litio, the sculptures of Silvestro d’Aquila, the goldwork of 
Niccola da Guardiagrele—brought us to delicious and most 
out-of-the-way places. We had to wind through adorable 
ravines, ford unbridged rivers, cross romantic passes ; and often 
our tired eyes would be refreshed by beautiful scenery of a 
totally unexpected kind. 

Now and then, however, in spite of their winged machine 
and cver-buoyant enthusiasm, the author and his com¬ 
panions must also have had unusual amiability to remain 
undaunted by the preposterous annoyances they had to 
endure. Theirs was the first motor-car ever seen in that 
sequestered province. Accordingly, whenever they halted 
in a village the whole population crowded round them, 
followed them wherever they went, even into churches and 
cloisters, constantly thrusting their frowsy, garlicky bodies 
between the unlucky sightseers and the pictures, etc., that 
they wished to examine. And of course the astonished 
natives jabbered and yelled ; it was hard to make them 
keep their hands off the strangers’ persons, and harder still 
to prevent them from meddling with the motor and its 
belongings. Yet they were neither hostile nor thievish, 
merely frenzied with curiosity about these aueer travellers 
in a wonderful vehicle. Nor did the vile food and viler 
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accommodation of the Abruzzi inns afford much rest or 
refreshment. Nevertheless our pilgrims of art managed to 
keep their tempers and make the best of everything. What 
most tried their patience was the difficulty of protecting 
their machine from meddling fingers. Yet the author 
describes these Abruzzi villagers as : 

A kindly, simple folk, sometimes of African darkness, some¬ 
times showing the fair hair and skin derived from an old Celtic 
strain, and all charmingly picturesque in the red, white, and 
yellow garments wc have seen so vividly rendered in Michctti s 
great pictures.’' 

Everywhere, too, these untutored peasants, greeted the 
masked and spectacled motorists with their traditional 
expressions of courtesy. 

Our travellers often chanced on curious sights and cere¬ 
monies as they whizzed along. One day they met a pro¬ 
cession preceded by tall, swaying banners, and bearing aloft 
the image of a cherished Madonna, on the way to the 
shrine of another Virgin of superior rank. It was a 
lengthy procession, with bands of singing maidens walking 
arm in arm, and strings of boys arrayed in the tattered 
blue robes of some pious confraternity. Naturally the latter 
broke the line of march to crowd round the 50 h.p. 
machine that had been brought to a standstill under a 
wayside tree to mark its occupants’ respect for the pious 

function. . .. 

Incidents of this kind were keenly enjoyed by the 

aesthetic motorists, and, the season being that of early June, 
the southern landscape was seen in its fullest beauty : 

On all sides luxuriant greenery, green grass, green corn, 
green hedges, and almond trees. Only the hemp had turned 
vellow, and its massed seed-pods made every field resemble the 
roughened gold backgrounds of early masters, while between 
ranks of olives and oalcs one saw stretches of country carpeted 
with richly-tinted blossoms repeating all the colours of local 
costumes.'' .... What glorious mountain view's we had 
those days ! The Gran Sasso and the Maiclle, both covered with 
snow, resembled huge glaciers, and with the solemn crests of the 
Apennines rising above them, produced the effect of softened 
Latinised Alps. 

Then the charms of the various rivers ! The noble 
reaches of the winding Pescara, the breezy vale of the 
Ticino, whose brimming sapphire flood is banked by masses 
of densest foliage. 

The literary associations of these Abruzzi scene> 
increased their fascination for our author. Being a 
staunch admirer of Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose work, as 
he notes, is M soaked in local colour,” it was a joy to catch 
sight of the 44 convent garden full of lilies at hrancavilla 
a Mare,” the poet’s home, and to see his 44 snow-clad 
Manila. Yet, as Signor Placci justly remarks, often it is 
better not to see the places described to us in books. No 
matter hew beautiful they may be, their real aspect must 
change if not destroy the imaginary scenes evoked by 
the writer’s words. In any case, as every one has found, 
no written description, however accurate, can convey the 
same picture to all. For, more or less, the scene it presents 
to the reader’s mental eye is only a reflection of what he is 
able to imagine. 44 But the problems of so-called ‘visualisa¬ 
tion ’ are still unsolved.” 

• • • • • • 

To English travellers Normandy is familiar ground. Its 
history and its treasures of art have been so exhaustively 
studied by Freeman, Ruskin, and other British experts, that, 
passing over Signor Placci’s cultured appreciation of its 
sights, we will only quote one or two of his very artistic 
and original remarks : 

It seems to me that the truest representation of the Norman 
landscape is owed to the anonymous tapestry-workers of olden 
days. They have faithfully reproduced the bluish-green tints o 
woods and fields, the grey-blue distance, the indigo shadow* ol 
avenues of gigantic trees. This northern region resembles a 
living tapestry, thanks to its wind-swept oat-fields and quivering 
foliage. This is what cheers the monotony of the vast levels we 
traverse in our motor. But other Norman characteristics, sue 
as the sylvan peace of the small, cloistered orchards 
within trim, low hedges and the many narrow lanes through wnicn 
our machine winds slowly and silently as if on tip-toe tu'-- 
‘have been best interpreted by Fouquet’s magic brush. 
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This Norman chapter concludes with some charming 
words on 44 a poetic sunset of pearl-white and crimson " 
seen from Avranches, in view of the miraculous Mont St. 
Michel, u that dream vision of the legendary Monsalvat.” 

• ••••• 

The chapter on 11 Provincial France” shows the same 
keen appreciation of local character, for the writer, being 
steeped in French literature, naturally seizes on every 
detail serving to rectify or complete his mental pictures of 
scenes described by favourite authors such as Stendahl, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Maupassant, Anatolc France, etc. : 

While granting (he says) that local knowledge is not indis- 

f >ensable to our enjoyment of books, one requires a smattering of 
ocal traits to supply the needed minimum of correct associations. 
It is easier to gain this in France than in Italy, where every spot 
shows some individual note in architecture, landscape, and 
costume. Seven days’ travel by motor through the sparsely 
inhabited spaces of provincial France is enough to supply us with 
the actual backgrounds and types pourtrayed in books. Sleepi¬ 
ness is the prominent note in many provincial towns, where 
mouldy eighteenth-century facades are so incongruously illumi¬ 
nated by electric lamps. But out in the open country one revels 
in the splendid variety of French chateaux. From medi e val 
fortresses to the miniature palaces of Napoleonic days, one may 
study every transition in architecture from the ancient castle to 
the modern villa, as one flits through avenues of poplars and 
limes, or across stretches of turf. We sec innumerable great 
mansions, each one distinctly of its own period. Henry IV., 
Francis I., all the Louises have gives their names to some pleasant 
variety in traditional architecture. We also find others display¬ 
ing a happy alliance of opposite styles, leading deftly and grace¬ 
fully to a novel combination of lines—as, for instance, a 
Louis XII. basement surmounted by a first floor of the Francis I. 
period, with one wing added on under Louis XIV. in strange 
contrast with the earlier one of fanciful fifteenth-century style, 
and yet constituting together a most attractive whole. Truly, 
French architects have a special gift for the art of felicitous adap¬ 
tation, being able to fuse different styles into a new and satisfying 
harmony. Do we not &cc at Besan^on how a Roman arch may 
lock perfectly at home against a cathedral that is half of medixval, 
half of seventeenth-century architecture ? What, too, of that 
supremely artistic corner by the great clock of Rouen where four 
centuries of varying architecture are so harmoniously brought 
together ? Then, do we not find the same gracious union of 
opposite styles at Caen, Dole, St. Mali), and Champigny-sur-Vende ? 

The author also notes that while the French are always 
vaunting the charms of their capital, they never mention 
the art treasures or scenery of their provinces. In fact, 
only the other day a very talented Frenchwoman said to 
me while talking about the book : 41 Signor Placci knows 
and appreciates my beautiful France far better than the 
majority of my countrymen." 

Indeed, wherever he goes our author always seizes on 
the essential characteristics of the Land and deduces apt 
psychological observations. 

His descriptions of Beyreuth during the Wagner season 
and the normal Beyreuth in winter are specially illumi¬ 
nating, although the quaint little city is now a wcll- 
hackneyed theme. 

His 44 Re-impressions of England ” voice the sensations 
of expatriated Britons, for, as Signor Placci spent most of 
his childhood in our country, he shares the surprise felt by 
all of us who seldom return there at the notable changes 
to be found in our 41 land of strong contrasts." And he 
presently adds: 

The aspect of England and the strange customs prevailing 
there are no less amazing to us Italians than the harmonious mix¬ 
ture it exhibits of retrogade survivals with all the distinctive 
characteristics of the present day and of the days that are to 
come. 

Also he feels puzzled by the mystery of the bond of 
sympathy and mutual comprehension that decidedly exists 
between Italians and English. This mutual liking, he 
thinks, is neither to be explained by the directness of 
Nature that is common to both races, nor even by a certain 
similarity of political ideas, seeing that it is natural for an 
island and a peninsula to hold identical views on politics 
and naval. expansion. Accordingly, there must be, he 
maintains, some deeper and more vital point of contact ; 
otherwise why should Shakespeare be so popular in Italy, 


England so devoted to the study of Dante, and the idea of 
a closer political alliance so welcome to both countries ? 
The same hidden point of contact must account not only 
for the number of happy Anglo-Italian marriages, but also 
for the fact that so many Italians, like myself, without a 
single drop of English blood in our veins, always regard 
Great Britain as our second country and the best model to 
be imitated in most matters. 44 It is the secret of all this 
that I long to discover." 

But as we have no space for a compendium of the whole 
of this charming volume, we must leave our readers to 
follow Signor Placci’s wanderings from Algiers to Recanati, 
from the Engadine to Trent and Apulia, and across the 
German frontier to a typical Russian manor-house, thus 
enjoying at first hand his vivid descriptions and original 
theories on art, Nature, and mankind. 


CALDERON, IBSEN, AND PLINY 

The Li/e-work of Calderon . The Life-work of Hendrik 

Ibsen. The Life-work of Pliny the Younger. From 
the Russian of Merejkowski. By G. A. Mounsey. 
(Moring, is. 6d. net each.) 

These dainty little books would make good presents from 
a 44 cultured ” young lover to the lady whom he wishes to 
educate to his intellectual level. One could learn to talk 
quite passably about Calderon, Pliny, or Ibsen after 
perusing them ; and the best of it is that one would be 
talking very good sense. Merejkowski is well known as 
the author of a penetrating and outspoken volume on 
Tolstoy, and he usually says the right thing. Antiquated 
as he professes to find Calderon’s standard of ethics and 
philosophy of life, he at least realises that they deserve 
attention and respect. He has an admirable passage on 
the contrast between the eighteenth-century view and the 
modern view of mediaeval sainthood and morality, and 
effectually defends Calderon against the silly charge made 
by a German Protestant that he worshipped the Cross, not 
the Crucified. Of Ibsen, too, he has good things to say. 
In the ‘‘Glove " and the 44 Kreutzer Sonata" 

Tolstoy and Bjornson both preach and eagerly desire the 
attainment of these theories and toil on behalf of their realisa¬ 
tion. Whether we admire or despise Ibsen, it is in any case 
impossible to deny that as an artist he stands entirely outside the 
practical condition of life, and he captivates by showing us the 
Divine side of the emotion of love. 

Overstated, but fundamentally true. The little books are 
not free from errors. Some of them are the author’s. It 
is absurd to talk of Pliny as one of the first men who 
learned to express the feeling for Nature, and one of the 
first to oppose to the noise and bustle of the town the 
peace and solitude of a country villa. What, one asks, of 
Horace and of Virgil ? It is equally absurd to talk of 
early Christianity as stifling the love of Nature. And what 
in the world is meant by the 44 juicy ripeness " of the style 
of Tacitus ? It is wrong to ascribe to Shakespeare the 
44 breaking from the rule that the action of a play must all 
take place in one locality "—a breaking which was achieved 
by his predecessors—and equally wrong to say that Shake¬ 
speare broke the connection between the Miracles and the 
drama. The facts of Ibsen’s visit to Norway in 1885 are 
misstated, and it is inaccurate, or at any rate misleading, to 
describe Schulerud as the 44 publisher ” of Catiline. Other 
faults must be ascribed to the translator. Ibsen’s two last 
works are not Hcdda Gabler and The Master Builder now, 
though they may have been when the original Russian 
was written. 44 Hendrik ” is not the correct form of the 
author’s first name, nor the form commonly used in 
England. And when many of these plays and characters 
are household words in England it is a pity that they should 
appear in these pages in an unfamiliar form : The Alliance 
of Youth, Tea Elvshted, The Comedy of Love , Voylel in 
Heligoland , and so on. The forms given to the names 
in the book on Pliny are not above reproach, and there arc 
misprints in the Latin. Still, the work is very fairly done 
on the whole, and the three little books would make useful 
introductions to a study of their subjects. 
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THE CARMELITE “CHIEF” 

We live in an epoch of miracles. Things happen around us 
which it is really impossible should happen. And for the 
most part these things are unbeneficial in their nature. 
For contrary to common opinion a miracle need not always 
be a beneficent miracle. In the Daily News of Saturday 
last we were presented with a photograph of a very glum 
and bitter faced youth, who w f as described as 44 Alfred 
Charles William Harmsworth, Baron Northcliffe of the 
Isle of Thanet.” Of course there is no miracle here. 
Baron Northcliffe, it seems, had been admitted during last 
week to have purchased 44 the controlling influence ” in the 
Times newspaper ; and in the sandblind eye of the editor 
of the Daily News such purchase naturally rendered Baron 
Northcliffe of the Isle of Thanet 44 the man of the week,” 
and worthy to have his glum and dour picture circulated in 
the week-end issue of the Daily Neius. So far, so good. But 
supporting and buttressing the Daily News's engaging likeness 
of a nobleman we were offered a matter of two and a half 
solid columns concerning Baron Northcliffe’s 44 character.” 
We are of opinion that the contents of these columns in all 
their smug wrong-headedness can only have appeared in 
the Daily News by miraculous intervention. Either a miracle 
has actually taken place, or the Daily News is for some 
reason or other disposed to part with the very last rags of 
decency and sanity which are believed to cover its humorous 
bones. Let us look into these columns and weep for the 
Daily News. The organ of Liberalism sees its Baron 
Northcliffe as one sees through glass. It calls him 44 the 
common man in an uncommon degree.” It explains that 
44 he is simply the type of the man who wants material 
success and nothing else.” It says, with some irony, that 
truly considered Baron Northcliffe 44 is a humble-minded 
young person ” whose opinions are 44 of so little consequence 
that he is always ready to adopt those of other people, pro¬ 
vided that they represent the majority.” And it adds that 
44 he is a smart man, the representative man of a smart age,” 
that he has 44 adroitness,” and that because of his 
smartness 

The old journalism is dead, the voice of Answers speaks in the 
thunders of Times, and Lord Northcliffe bestrides the world like a 
Colossus, the type of power without the sense of responsibility— 
of material success without moral direction. 

Obviously, therefore, the Daily News labours under no 
illusions as to the common character of this man, Alfred 
Charles William Harmsworth, Baron Northcliffe of the Isle 
of Thanet. Consequently, the Daily News can have no excuse 
or answer for the charge which we shall bring against it— 
namely and to wit, the charge of failing, when the moment 
arose, to point out to that section of the public among 
whom it circulates that Baron Northcliffe of the Isle of 
Thanet is a woeful person, that the journals with which 
he is connected are working irreparable harm on the 
country, and that his acquisition of 44 the controlling 
interest ” in the Times newspaper is a most serious public 
misfortune. The statements of the Daily News with respect 
to Baron Northcliffe amount in effect to approving state¬ 
ments. As we have seen, the picture of the Baron is 
labelled 44 the man of the week,” while the article about 
him is sub-titled 44 a character-study.” Herein, needless 
to say, lies tacit approval. For even the wildest of journals 
does not include dubious persons in its 44 men of the 
week ” columns. In view of the pretensions of the 
Daily News a half-page 44 show ” accorded to Baron 
Northcliffe, including sneers at his imitators and a 
gratuitous puff for his publications is a distinct 44 scoop ” 
for the Baron and a distinct and explicit going over, on 
the part of the Daily News, from the side of the angels to 
the side of less admirable powers. The question as to 
whether the Daily News article will or will not hurt the 
personal feelings of the Baron is of no great account. The 
Daily News may have succeeded in flicking him on the 
personal raw. But the point is that in effect the Daily 
News article will not have the smallest injurious conse¬ 
quences upon the Harmsworth organisation, but will rather 
serve to confirm the common man and the common 
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Liberal in the conviction that the Harmsworth journals arc 
a necessary and innocuous outcome of the time, that the 
public need them and cannot do without them, and that 
Baron Northcliffe is to be congratulated rather than con¬ 
demned by reason of his acumen in perceiving that the 
English people are a common and a trivially-minded 
people, and that if you wish to rise from the kennels of 
hand-to-mouth journalism to the gilded honours of the 
peerage it w’ould be well for you to hand out to 
the public common, trivial, and harmful things. The 
notion that nobody but Baron Northcliffe could do this 
much for England is an entirely mistaken one. As a 
matter of fact, Baron Northcliffe has never exhibited a 
spark of originality in his life. Answers, which was the 
foundation of his undesirable fortunes, failed utterly 
exactly in so far as it was not a glorious imitation of 
Tit-Bils. The Daily Mirror , which, according to the Daily 
News, is an example of the Baron’s exalted perceptional 
gifts, resulted on his own showing in a loss of £ 250,000 
or some such sum at the outset, and became the paper 
which it is to-day by the sheerest fluke. In the beginning, 
at any rate, the Daily Mail was imitated out of America, 
and we believe that the policy of the paper at the present 
moment is to give to the English people just as much of 
the lower kind of American journalism as they can be 
induced to stand. All the talk about the Harmsworth 
originality, the Harmsworth mind, and the Harmsworth 
force and will is the simplest bunkum ; inasmuch as from 
first to last the journals concerned have merely taken the 
line of least resistance and pandered assiduously to that side 
of human nature which the consciences of honest persons 
throughout the ages have prevented them from pander¬ 
ing to. Until the Harmsworths came upon the scene there 
had never been in the history of the world an instance 
of explicit endeavour on the part of any writer or thinker to 
make money or power for himself by an appeal to the more 
vulgar instincts of humanity. From the beginning down to 
the beautiful period of the Baron it has never entered into 
the mind of man cheerfully, unblushingly, and with a view 
to emolument to encourage or confirm his fellows in 
grossness, triviality, and flat and unedifying methods of 
thought. Of old, and before the Harmsworths, the people 
who wrote or spoke said : 4 * Here is my neighbour ; when 
I write or speak it shall be for his improvement, and if I am 
merely to entertain him it shall be through his senses of 
beauty and of what is comely and of good report” The 
Harmsworths have said : 41 Here are the English-speaking 
people, who have just learned to read. They are a gross, 
husk-hungry, unthinking lot—in point of fact, not men but 
sw'ine—and the people who offer them pearls are fools. 
We will provide them with swill at a hapenny a bucket 
and get rich on the proceeds.” And because the people 
of England squeal round the troughs and tumble over one 
another to keep their snouts in the Harmsworth mess, 
great is the name of the Harmsworths, and one of them is 
a Baron of the United Kingdom and buys the controlling 
interest in the Times and is treated to the approval and 
implicit blessing of the Daily News ! 

We do not imagine ourselves to be at all singular in our 
view as to the undesirable and improper character of the 
Harmsworth influence among the masses of the people. 
We believe that influence to be deplored by all persons 
who have at heart the best interests of the country. Even 
the Daily News cannot refrain from venturing on the asser¬ 
tion that 44 Lord Northcliffe, with his shop-window novelties, 
is but a transition phase. He is only the echo of the pass¬ 
ing mood and the shallow craze.” Which means that inside 
itself the Daily Navs knows that his w f ays are wTong and 
rotten. The Daily News, however, merely fobs us off with 
prattle, and there is a too general disposition among people 
who should know' better to invite us to the same sort of 
futility. It is all very well to leave the wicked to their own 
devices in the knowledge that 44 time will set things right,” 
but if this principle is to be accepted in favour of the 
Harmsworths we might just as well accept it in the 
favour of iogues and obviously evil persons. Yonder man 
has picked a pocket or slain his brother. Combat him not; 
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repress him not; print his picture in the Daily News and 
call him “the man of the week.’ 1 He represents “a 
transition phase ; ” he is only the echo of “ a passing ” 
desire for other people’s money, or a “shallow craze” 
for taking the life of his fellows. Leave him to 
Time, who, of course, will some day make all men 
honest and all men humane. Meanwhile, if a few 
people have their pockets picked and a few others are 
murdered in cold blood we must put up with it. For our 
own part we hold that the Harmsworth group of papers 
and the Harmsworth methods of befooling and distracting 
and disturbing the public mind, constitute a profounder 
danger to the State and to the individual than all the male¬ 
factors we are ever likely to catch. And we are not in the 
least inclined to rest content with the “ transition phase,” 

“ passing mood,” and 44 shallow craze ” theory. There is 
nothing in the law of England (and it is not desirable that 
there should be anything in the law) to prevent persons 
of the Harmsworth stamp from disseminating their 
amazing gutter-sheets. But we will never believe that the 
people of England have become so eaten up with the 
Harmsworth commonness, triviality, and vitiating smart¬ 
ness that they cannot shake it off. It may be somewhat 
of a trial to a busy man to refrain from reading the Daily 
blail , the which we admit to be on the whole a com¬ 
paratively harmless news* sheet. On the other hand, it is 
one’s duty so to refrain, and it is one’s bounden duty 
to keep out of one’s hands and out of one’s house all and 
sundry other Harmsworth publications whatever. For if 
the “ transition phase ” upon which so many good 
people appear to be depending is to end satisfactorily 
and in a manner proper and beneficial for the country, the 
rising generation, at any rate, must be shielded and pro¬ 
tected from the Harmsworth influence. As it is, the youth, 
and for that matter the very infancy, of the country is being 
bred up and inured to absolutely intolerable ideals. The 
happy homes of England are become so many puzzle¬ 
solving, subscription-getting, and advertising agencies for 
the Harmsworths. Where a couple of generations back 
you found a child busy over Andersen’s fairy tales, or 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” or the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” you 
will now find him up to the eyes in cheap pigments, 
colouring idiotic line-drawings on the off-chance of winning 
half-a-guinea in a Harmsworth competition, or worrying 
his friends to death for pennies whereby he may secure 
enough coupons to get a “ free ” football at the supposed 
cost and charge of Baron Northcliffe of the Isle of 
Thanet. All that the misguided child has to do is to send 
in more coupons than the next child and the football is 
his. Mutatis mutandis it is so with the youths and so with the 
young women, as we were able to show in our last issue. And 
competitions apart, grave injury is bound to be done by every 
sheet these grinders of the face of England issue from their 
unholy dens. The tone of the Harmsworth journals as 
a body makes for the stupidest and most absolute per¬ 
niciousness. These rags send up a daily and hourly 
paean for Success, Smartness, Cleverness, and Triviality as 
opposed to Orderly Living, Honesty, Good Sense, and 
Morality. According to them “ cleverness ” is the only 
goodness, 14 daintiness ” the only beauty, 44 smartness ” the 
only rule of conduct, and 44 silliness ” the only sphere 
for thought. The results are plainly to be discerned in 
pretty well every walk of life. We give the Carmelite 
Chief credit for the possession of enough common sense 
to know what manner of evil it is that he has consistently 
and wilfully wrought upon his fellows. We have thought 
that at times he has endeavoured in some sort to mitigate 
the more glaring and flagrant of his methods. If we are 
correct in this surmise we are heartily glad that it should 
be so. On the other hand there can be no doubt that the 
fell work goes unflaggingly on, whether with or without 
the conscious approval of the Baron himself. If it is to be 
stopped in its whirling and destructive course, it is the 
British individual who will have to stop it. Let him 
restrain his appetite for the Harmsworth sugar-stick and 
lumping haporths, and, it he must indulge, for heaven’s 
ioke let it be in secret and in shame, and outside his home. 


And for the Daily News and all similar sheets we have but 
one word—namely, praise not and be not acquiescent in 
that which is evil. X. 
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REALISM AND SYMBOL 

I tried to point out in last week’s Academy that art is not 
a trick, not in any way analogous to the performances of 
the celebrated pony who took port wine with the clown, 
not in any way related to the shows of dancing dogs or 
learned elephants. It is not in the nature of horses to 
drink with clowns, nor have dogs danced ab initio; the 
elephant of the wilds does not ring a bell for his dinner : 
all these 44 arts” are things superimposed, they are fantastic 
upper stories which are no part of the original design of 
the building. Here is to be sought the fundamental dis¬ 
tinction between these tricks and human Art with the 
capital A. I do not know whether the opposite view—the 
opinion which holds that art is “ artificial,” the result of 
civilisation and gentle manners—has ever been formally 
proclaimed ; but 1 should imagine that some such opinion 
might very possibly be found in the works of Herbert 
Spencer. That deceased 44 philosopher ” would probably 
maintain that art grew out of some or all of man’s physical 
necessities, and that the primitive man was originally no 
more an artist than is a hippopotamus. It is not necessary 
to argue this position, since, as I have demonstrated, it is 
entirely false. It is from the earliest men, from the dim¬ 
mest and most remote ages, that the artistic impulse, the 
whole matter of the arts, has descended to us ; and all true 
art of to-day is written or painted or carved or sung in 
the oldest of all tongues, in a language that is ancient, and 
secret, and universal. Art is the expression of the human 
soul, of the eternal things in man ; and to man it is as pro¬ 
foundly natural as is the song to the bird. 

Last week I showed that art was the true expression of 
humanity, the grand differentia between men and the other 
animals ; but there is another aspect of the matter. From 
the one proposition follows the other—if art be a mystery- 
language of the human soul it must have an interpretation. 
Never a perfect one, since the higher cannot be adequately 
translated in terms of the lower, and, personally, I always 
feel the impertinence of the attempt to interpret great 
music by a flourish of words and phrases. Still, all great 
art has 44 a meaning,” in other words, it is symbolic. There 
is all the difference in the world between a landscape by 
Turner and the best photograph of the same scene. 
Setting aside the fact that Turner deliberately altered the 
scenes that he painted, that he treated mountains and 
lakes, trees, and cathedrals very much as a good stage- 
manager treats a stage-crowd ; setting this quite on one 
side, one sees that the painting has received that consecra¬ 
tion which Wordsworth speaks of : the natural has been 
assumed into the supernatural; the hills and streams have 
been exalted in glory, and the fallen world has risen from 
the dead. In the order of nature there were masses of 
earth and water and the growth of trees; on the canvas 
these things have become a sacrament and a symbol. 

Hence it follows that all great art is profoundly 
“realist.” It is time that this word with its ancient and 
honourable philosophical associations should be definitely 
rescued from the intolerable degradation into which it has 
fallen. Intolerable, and nonsensical too ; for, as a matter 
of fact, a great part of the literature which has been called 
realistic is profoundly unreal. The 44 Mummer’s Wife,” 
for example, which is a painstaking and clever transcript of 
low theatrical life, is as unreal as any photograph ; it has 
no relation of any sort or kind whatsoever to the eternities 
and realities. If man were a surface it would be real, but 
man being a cubical figure it is most unreal. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say from what complicated attack of folly this 
perversion of a fine word arose ; the notion that a certain 
skill in the minute delineation of 44 unpleasant ” characters 
and incidents makes a writer a 44 realist ” certainly seems 
to belong more to' Bedlam and Colney Hatch than to the 
world that is free of those high walls. Let it be added. 
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speedily, in case of misapprehension, that to the artist 
neither the pleasant nor the unpleasant, the moral nor the 
immoral, the sordid nor the clean, profit anything 
in themselves. When there is a true symbol truly 
displayed there is art. The symbol may be in terms of the 
darkest pits of human misery and squalor and wickedness, 
or it may be in terms of the Holy Places. There are 
seekers for precious stones, not after the flesh nor after 
the manner of South Africa, who discover jewels in the 
cesspools and the gutters, for whom there are right Orient 
pearls 41 exceeding rich and rare,” shining in the foulest 
middens of humanity. And, on the other hand, there is a far 
greater multitude who stand in the very sanctuary at the hour 
of the sacring of the Mass and have the power to retrans¬ 
mute the Blessed Gifts into ginger-beer and mixed biscuits. 
These are the people who write what are called 41 good ” 
books—that is, in plain English, books which, by bringing 
religion into contempt, odium, and ridicule, are more 
harmful than a wilderness of pornographic libraries. 
Perhaps I had better explain, by the way, that my phrase 
about those who find jewels in the gutter is not intended 
to be an echo of the Banished Duke’s most amiable 
remarks as to finding sermons in stones and good in 
everything ; I do not mean that the moral virtues often 
exist amidst very deplorable surroundings. I mean that 
14 Wuthering Heights ” is a work of supreme genius—a 
somewhat different matter. 

True art, then, is symbolical and realist; and as an 
example in literature, w f e may take the 44 Arabian Nights 99 
as a splendid and typical piece of realism. Not, be it 
understood, because the account of the manners and 
customs of the court of Haroun Alraschid is historically 
correct. I neither know f nor care whether this be the case, 
and in the art of literature, correct information about 
Haroun's court does not count. It is, indeed, highly 
probable that many of the incidents in the story of Aladdin 
never happened, and I understand that modern science is 
sceptical on the question of the genie. But realism, in its 
true and philosophical and artistic sense, has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with correct information ; neither a manual of 
chemistry nor the racing new r s is entitled to be called 
realistic literature. No; the 44 Arabian Nights” is a 
realistic book because it utters, by means of certain 
symbols, a profound experience of all humanity. 

Perhaps not the dullest dog of us all has been wholly 
without this experience. One may pass many examina¬ 
tions and yet not miss it, one may yield years to 41 advanced 99 
thought and yet have one’s share in it. I would not utterly deny 
its occasional presence in the very sanctuaries of Protestant 
Dissent. Perhaps one exception to this rule may be made ; 
perhaps the one person to whom the tale of Aladdin means 
nothing is the modern millionaire, who, oddly enough, is 
the one person who might realise in dull fact a great part of 
Aladdin's splendours. 11 is really curious to consider that the 
egregious Carnegie might have built himself a very splendid 
palace ; 44 instead of which ” he has chosen to devote 
himself to the erection of free libraries. Perhaps it is 
better so ; there are hands in which gold, and marble, and 
precious stones, and all the loveliness of the w’orld become 
changed to something much more offensive than withered 
leaves. But, setting this interesting and important specu¬ 
lation on one side, I repeat that there comes to most of us, 
at one time or another, an experience which is only trans¬ 
latable in terms of the 44 Arabian Nights.” We are walking 
in the common, grimy street, weighed down with cares or 
pleasures, or pain or worries, our minds filled with all 
manner of unimportant, unreal stuff ; and suddenly w r e see 
the door in the wall, that door that w r e have never noticed 
before ; and we enter in by it and the Princess aw f aits us, 
and we are made free of palaces of gold and crystal, and 
the slaves with their trays of rubies and emeralds and 
pearls are our slaves ; ours are the magic carpet and the 
golden water and the enchanted lamp ; the fairies are 
our ministrants, and we see all things in a magic glass of 
divination. The world, in a word, is transformed ; it has 
put on the glowing and glistering robe of enchantment, 
every way is a way ci wonder, and as one looks on 
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common things and the usual and accustomed passages 
of life they seem to tremble and waver as if they were 
a curtain on the point to part asunder and disclose 
tremendous and most beautiful mysteries. And those 
who know these times of a strange and mystic exaltation 
know also how impotent is the logical speech to tell 
the story of them, how they can scarcely be imagined 
even in coherent thought; there is nothing for it but to 
fall back on the 44 Arabian Nights,” on a world of jewels 
and lovely ones, and fine gold and brides from fairyland, 
on a world where magic and enchantment and rapture are 
latent in every stone, in every blade of grass. And there 
is a far higher region than this Arabian Paradise. The 
Catholic alone know’s how the denial of the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation has robbed the world of the fulness of 
joy, but the initiated Catholic know's also that the final 
secrets of this matter are to be sought not so much in the 
formal and logical definition of the Church as in the 
Romances of the Sangraal. The mystery of the Eucharist 
is a tremendous and unearthly mystery ; no words of the 
understanding can compass it, but it is (almost) unveiled 
w T hcn the deadly flesh of Galahad began to tremble, being 
brought near to the Spiritual Things. And this is realism. 

Then there is quite another sort of literature that may 
rightly be called realistic. That is the literature of wander¬ 
ing, named picaresque, the literature that symbolises a 
sense that we all have at times, the sense that wcare bound 
on a journey of strange adventures, that marvels lie beyond 
the bend of the road, that we have but to go on and on 
and wonders will be manifested to us. The wanderings of 
Ulysses charm by this symbol, and oddly enough the true 
interest of the 44 Pilgrim’s Progress ” is due to a like 
enchantment. In literature allegory is, cn the whole, a 
vice, as Poe pointed out ; this is the wxakness of 41 Jekyll 
and Hyde.” So far then as the 44 Pilgrim’s Progress ” is 
allegorical it is bad, and yet it is a classic, because in prac¬ 
tice we are able to forget the elaborate and minute allegory 
and to accept Christian as a simple picaro , a wanderer by 
ways strange and unknown. Allied to him are the very 
different Mr. Pickwick and Don Quixote, and the graceless 
Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle have in a lower 
degree their part in the symbol of the white road climbing 
the far hill and descending into unconjectured country. 
In 44 Pickwick,” too, there are the far-descended traces 
of another symbol, the great Sign of the Vine which is 
displayed with such splendour of emblazonment in 
44 Gargantua” and 44 Pantagruel,” the hieroglyph of the 
ecstasy and joy of life—this also being a portion of the 
lost Paradise. It is not to be wondered at that ignorant and 
besotted ecclesiastics have solemnly cursed 44 Pickw ick ” 
as an attack on the great temperance movement. I noted 
a w’eek ago the curious fact that man alone of all creatures 
has the power of dispossessing himself of his high piivi- 
leges. He is the nightingale that, if he will, may bray like 
an ass. 

Literature, then, is fas are all the arts) a book intus ct 
foris script us. The surface is plain for all to see—comical, 
or tragical, or tragical-comical. Within are to be found 
the great secrets of the nature of man, the symbols of our 
true and essential being ; and so all fine literature is 
profoundly and truly realistic. 

Arthur Machen. 


“THE BOOK OF ST. ALBANS” 

I beg leave to submit some further remarks as to 44 The 
Book of St. Albans,” which I discussed recently. 

Mr. Blades is wdiolly right in his separation of the book 
into three distinct parts, originally unconnected, whiclv 
have been gathered together by a compiler. 

These are: (1) The Book of Hawking, in prose ; (2) The 
Book of Hunting, in verse ; and (3) The Book of Arms, in 
prose. The names of the authors of the first and third, 
parts have not been recorded. 

But it should be noticed, further, that there are extra 
pieces of 44 padding” wh^ch do not belong to any of the 
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three, but are thrown in for the reader’s benefit; so that 
the final colophon says, significantly : 11 Hie finis divers- 
orum , generosis valde utilium, ut intuentibus patebit.” 

A careful analysis of the book shows that, after all, the 
Book of Hunting occupies only about one-seventh part of 
the whole. 

We may therefore hope that the compilers of future 
histories of English literature will be careful to point out, 
with reference to 41 The Book of St. Albans,” these two 
essential facts : first, that the lady mentioned is Dame 

K ans Barnes ; and secondly, that all that can be assigned 
er is the Book of Hunting, being about one-seventh of 
the whole work. 

A fresh and careful analysis of the language of this Book of 
Hunting might perhaps tell us more. It will, I think, be 
found that it is by no means original, but compiled from 
various sources. One of these, as pointed out in the 44 Reliquiae 
Antique,” I., 149, is the French tract called 44 Le Venery de 
Twety or, rather, the English prose version of it which 
is there printed. But some of the remarks there made arc 
inaccurate ; for we are told that our Book of Hunting 
44 is only a metrical version of Twety’s tract, with here and 
there a little enlargement.” The truth is that the enlarge¬ 
ment is considerable and the correspondence partial; 
nevertheless, there are certain passages in which the corre¬ 
spondence is extremely close. The following examples 
are striking. 

Here is the prose translation of Twety : 

Now wyl we speke of the hert, and speke we of his degree ; 
that is to say, the fyrst yere he is a caife, the secundc yere a 
broket, the iij. yere a spayer, the iiij. yere a stagge, the v. yere a 
greet stagge, the vj. yere a hert at the fyrst hed. 

And here is Dame Julyans Barnes’ verse : 

And for to speke of the hert, iff ye will it lere, 

Ye shall hym a Caife call at the fyrst yere ; 

The secunde yere a Broket, so shall ye hym call; 

The therde yere a Spayad, lerneth thus all. 

The fowrith yere a Stagge, call hym by any way, 

The fi[f]thc yere a gretc Stagge,yourc dame bids yow say. 
The vi. yere, call ye hym an hert; 

Doth so, my [dere] childe, wylis ye been in quart. 

Observe how well versed was 44 our dame ” in the use of 
supplementary tags 1 * 4 In quart ” means in peace or at 

rest, and it is very useful. I first gave its origin in my 
44 Notes on English Etymology.” 

Sometimes the lady has the skill to lift a whole line from 
its surroundings. Thus in “The Hunting of the Hare” 
the prose has the remark : 

And if ye se that your houndcs have good wyll to renne. 

And our dame annexes this bodily by simply omitting 
that: 

And iff yc se yowrc howndes haue goode wille to renne. 

Which is neatly done. Once more, just below, the prose 
has : 

And if eny fynde of hym, where he hath ben, Rycher or 
Bemond, ye shall sey, “ oiez a Bemond le vayllaunt, aue quidc 
trovere le coward, ou lc court cow.” And if ye se that [he] hath 
be there at pasture, if it be tyme of grene corne and you fynde 
wcl of hym, ye shall seye, “ la, douce amy, la il a este, for hym, 
sohow.” And than yc shull blowe iij. motes. Yf your hund ne 
chace not wel hym, there one and ther another, as he was [ read 
has] pasturyd hym, ye shall say, “ illeosque, illeosque, illeosque,” 
alwey whan they fynde wele of hym ; &c. 

41 Bemond ” and 44 Richer ” arc names of dogs, and the 
44 coward ” is the hare with the short tail. 

The curious way in which this is reproduced in verse is 
among the curiosities of literature :— 

And iff any fynde of the haare, ther he hath bene, 

And he hight Richer or Bemounde, [^ay] thus to hym bedene, 
« Oyez a Bemounde le vaillant,” and I shall you avowe, 

11 Que quide trou[ver] la cowarde, ou la court cowe,” 

That Bemonde the worth[i]e, without any fayle, 

That wenyth to fynde the coward with the short tayle. 

And iff ye se where the hare at pasture hath bene, 

Iff it be in the tyme of the corne grene, 

And iff yowre houndes chace wecll at yowre wille, 

Then iij. motes shall ye blaw both lowde and shiile, 

[A new page begins; two lines lost."] 


There oon and there an-other, ther he pasturyde has, 

Then say, " illoques, illoques," in the same place. 

So say to hem in kynde, 

Vnto tyme that yc hir fynde. 

The description by Dame Barnes of the Breaking of the 
Hart— i.c. t the cutting up of it—extends to more than ninety 
lines ; so she must certainly have consnlted other sources. 
There arc several to be had, amongst which I may mention 
the 44 Romances of Tristram ” and of 44 Gawaine and the 
Grene Knight,” and 44 The Parliament of the Three Ages,” 
all of which contain full directions for this important exhi¬ 
bition of woodcraft. They differ as to details much more 
than might be expected. 

Walter W. Skeat. 
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THE LONDON SALON OF 
ALLIED ARTISTS 

The readiness with which many hundreds of painters have 
accepted the invitation of the Allied Artists’ Association 
shows the strength of the need felt in the world of painting 
for some society which is more catholic in its sympathies 
than the societies at present in existence. There are 
absolutely no bounds to the sympathies of this truly 
democratic association ; the work of any painter who made 
an application before the first day of June is accepted, and 
the hanging is decided by lot. In this way the utmost 
freedom and fairness is offered. By casting this wide net 
the originators of this scheme hope to bring in those pictures 
which by reason of certain new characteristics do not con¬ 
form to the requirements of committees which are, as a 
rule, composed of the older men who have made their 
position and reputation ; they are in consequence con¬ 
servative in idea, and unwilling to admit or countenance 
work which does not conform to the theories of their youth, 
and so, admirable in principle as these theories may be, 
they shut out work of a new aim or character. Of course 
this limitless invitation admits as well those pictures which 
have no other qualification for rejection by the existing 
societies than their unrelieved badness ; but if among the 
outcasts there should be the work of one or two painters 
whose pictures are rejected because their radical newness 
(which may contain the germ of real progress) puts them 
outside the bounds of the existing societies, then the 
Allied Artists’ Association justifies its origin, and earns 
the gratitude of painters and the discriminating public 
alike. No painter now, however revolutionary his 
theories in paint, can with justice complain of lack of 
opportunity to submit his work to the public, or that 
section of the public which may appreciate his efforts. 
That this association has been accepted seriously by 
painters and artists of standing is evident in the fact that 
Messrs. Wilson Steer, Mark Fisher, Augustus John, Walter 
Crane, John Tweed, and Frank Brangwyn are all either on 
the Hanging Committee or exhibitors. It might have been 
expected that this unrestricted opportunity would have 
brought to light a greater number of obvious and startling 
experiments, instead of which, with few exceptions indeed, 
the pictures might easily have been seen on the walls of 
exhibitions elsewhere in London, and by comparison with 
its French equivalent, the Salon des Independants, the Allied 
Artists’ Association wears an air of almost mouselike meek¬ 
ness—in fact, it might be said that that mountain, the 
Albert Hall, has laboured and brought forth a litter of 
mice. There is certainly a small series of strange canvases 
which might have been painted and coloured to do combat 
with the killing light and distance of the stage, but their 
insincerity is so frank that they do not even challenge 
serious comment. In place of originality one is confronted 
with unashamed imitations of several well-known painters. 
There are pictures here which would never have been 
painted if certain mannerisms and styles had not been 
originated by Messrs. Wilson Steer, J. S. Sargent, Edward 
Stott, A. E. John, Walter Russell, and James Pryde. There 
is, too, in the work of many of the younger painters who 
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have achieved a personal method a lack of vigour and 
exuberance, a fragility of conception and expression which 
is not characteristic of youth and progress ; there are 
many quite charming and attractive little pictures, but they 
lack power and vitality. This exhibition has certainly 
been the means of introducing the work of several more 
or less unknown painters, whose pictures, if not possessing 
a very strong impulse of originality, are yet of a high 
standard. The five canvases by Mr. Glyn W. Philpot fall 
into this category ; the influence of Tiepolo is very strong 
in his 44 Christ Mocked by the Soldiers’* (not that it is to 
be inferred that the influence of this master is a draw¬ 
back), and his pictures lack colour ; but the actual painting 
in them is undoubtedly good. The portrait of the Countess 
Krasinska, by M. Konrad Krzyzanowski, though it is rather 
empty of colour, and though the rest of the picture has 
been too much subordinated to the face, yet the painting 
and drawing of the face express very feelingly the 
unusual and subtle charm of the model. Mr. William 
Shackleton’s 41 The Love Child 99 is a picture which is an 
admirable example of its own particular type and 
character, one in which the balance of interest between 
the subject itself and its carrying out is maintained with 
judgment and discretion. Both drawing and painting are 
good, and in conception and expression it is quite allow¬ 
ably dramatic. Mr. Gerald Kelly, whose portraits have 
lately attracted well-deserved attention, is here represented 
by landscape only, and 41 Lcs Halles Centrales** is an 
arresting if not particularly inspiring study. There are 
interesting landscapes by M. Gennaro Favai, Mr. Alexander 

I amieson, M. Maurice Wagemann, M. Augustus Koopman, 
Ir. Guy Alexander, and Mr. Oswald Birley, and M. Andree 
Karpeles’ still-life 41 Un Coin de Table** is particularly 
charming and delicate in colour. 

Among the painters of established reputation Messrs. 
Mark Fisher and Wilson Steer are both represented by 
characteristic landscapes, Mr. Lavery has a large and 
exceedingly capable portrait of a young lady riding, and 
Mr. James Pryde’s 14 Romantic Landscape ** is admirably 
decorative in its selected and calculated beauty. In M. 
Mancini’s five portraits of the same Italian model (it is 
difficult to understand why in one of them such an 
obviously masculine model is called Elizabeth), his 
unpleasant mannerisms of technique are less obvious than 
usual, and his undoubted talent for this reason is more 
easily appreciated. The picture which is uncatalogued is 
particularly good. 

The examination of the larger paintings, hung round the 
amphitheatre in front of the boxes, is attended by so much 
difficulty and danger that none but the most enthusiastic 
and strenuous of sightseers will brave the pitfalls in the 
shape of chairs and steps among which it is necessary to 
scramble precariously to get any sort of view of the 
pictures, while the majority will be content to take a 
distant, if less satisfactory, view from the arena. Among 
so many pictures—there are nearly three thousand—it is 
quite probable that some worthy of attention may have 
been missed ; but the Hanging Committee deserve not 
only sympathy but also congratulations for having 
succeeded in reducing such an enormous and unwieldy 
quantity of pictures to any sort of order in the few days 
at their disposal. 

E. K. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Terms Lije and Death in the Old and New Testament , 
etc. By Lewis A. Muirhead, D.D. (Andrew Melrose! 
3s. 6d. net.) 

If this book were not worth reading for its conclusions, 
which are of a liberal conservative nature, it would be well 
worth reading for its aroma of scholarly piety and gentle- 
minded sincerity. The author sees that the writers of the 
Divine Library were 44 caught and held by truth, which is 
in its totality larger than they can articulately think or 
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express,** which is the poetry, vision, or inspiration in them, 
and with this key he tries, most modestly, to unlock their 
inner cupboards. Life as a joyful sojourn with Jehovah, 
and Death as a colourless existence, seem to him to have 
developed into deeper ideas, with larger connotations and 
future implications. There is no paltering with the 
cowardly doctrine of conditional immortality. In either 
Testament 44 the modern idea that annihilation may be the 
fate of some men has no place **—indeed, it has no place 
with any one who can think in a straight line. The survey 
of recent eschatological literature is most valuable, and if 
the author would eschew such horrid terms as 
44 futuristic** and 44 literalistic ** his style also would be a 
pleasant one. The deep flaw in the book, which 
keeps so much labour and so fine a: spirit from its 
full fruit, is the lack of the sacramental method, that 
constant co-ordinate between the visible and invisible. 
The real explanation of the apparent contradictions in 
Christian teaching, the thing which makes Wrede and 
Schmidt, and indeed most German criticism, valueless, is 
the fact that the Christian books, being w f ritten by sacra- 
mentalists, can only be interpreted by the same. When 
once that is admitted, such sentences as this become 
impossible : 44 The pre-existence of Christ did not much, if 
at all, enter the minds of the early Christians, or, con¬ 
sciously at least, affect the message of the preachers.” 
The Dies Domini } the Lamb slain before the foundations of 
the world, the Logos—indeed the whole faith, if we speak 
in terms of time—explicitly contains this doctrine. 4 ‘ Pre- 
existence ” and 44 eschatology ’* are terms which stand or 
perish together, according to the plane on which they are 
used. Consequently, if the latter term can be used of any 
explicit early Christian teaching, the former doctrine must 
have been equally present to the teacher’s consciousness. 
It is only a non-sacramentalist who can divide the two, 
and the fundamental fact is that an orthodox man was 
always a sacramentalist. It is indeed an anachronism to 
apply any other method to the Christian dogmata. 

Leaf and Tendril. By John Burroughs. (Constable and 
Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

The essays in this volume may be ranged under two 
classes. The first are purely descriptive, and these it is 
possible to praise unreservedly. They are distinguished 
by wide and accurate observation and by an admirable 
vigour of style. In their intimate feeling for Nature they 
remind the reader at times of Richard Jefferies. Nor has 
Jefferies himself written anything finer than the paper 
entitled “A Breath of April.” In the remaining essays— 
and they make up the greater portion of the volume—Mr. 
Burroughs claims our attention as a naturalist with 
theories. He is interested in the much-debated question 
of animal intelligence, and advances with a considerable 
show of plausibility the ancient theory that the determining 
factor in the habits of the lower animals is instinct rather 
than reason. In his paper on 44 Gay Plumes and Dull ** 
Mr. Burroughs would appear to be on less secure ground. 
He dismisses as unscientific the biological dogma of 
protective coloration. But his premises are somewhat at 
fault, for he assumes too hastily that it is only dull or 
neutral tints that are protective. What then of the zebra, 
to take the most conspicuous example ? No animal could 
be adorned with brighter colours ; yet Professor Galton, 
when in South Africa, found that it was possible to approach 
a zebra without being aware of its existence : 

On a bright starlight night (he wrote) the breathing of one may 
be heard close by you, and yet you will be positively unable to 
see the animal. If the black stripes were more numerous he 
would be seen as a black mass ; if tne white, as a white one ; but 
their proportion is such as exactly to match the pale tint which 
arid ground possesses when seen by moonlight. 

Mr. Burroughs asserts that 44 neutral tints are protective 
from the point of view of the human eye.** 

Man demoralises Nature whene\er he touches her, in savage 
tribes and in animal life, as well as in the fields and woods. He 
makes sharp contrasts wherever he goes—in forms, in colours, in 
sounds, in odours, and it is not to Be wondered at that animals 
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brought under his influence come in time to show, more or less, 
these contrasts. 

But surely this attempt to detach man from his environ¬ 
ment, to regard him, in short, as extra-natural, is 
grossly unscientific. Man, no less than the lower forms of 
life, is a product of the evolutionary process, and Mr. 
Burroughs is a sufficiently keen naturalist to realise that 
Man is very far indeed from being the only beast of prey. 
Again, it may be asked on what other theory than that of 
protective coloration is it possible to account for the 
present appearance of the Australian sea-horse, the 
Kaillima butterfly of the Malay Archipelago, or the 
so-called “ walking-stick insect ” ? The theory is doubt¬ 
less open to assault, but the onus probandi rests with its 
assailants. And, for our own part, the researches of Pro¬ 
fessor Poulton, for example—whose monumental book on 
“The Colours of Animals’ 1 we recommend to Mr. 
Burroughs—have placed the matter beyond all reasonable 
doubt It is due, however, to Mr. Burroughs to say that, 
whether the reader agrees or disagrees with the theories 
advanced in this volume, he can hardly find the volume 
itself other than stimulating and suggestive. 

Country Sketches for City Dwellers . Painted and Described 
by Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley. (Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 

One fault common to so many “colour-books” has been 
avoided in the present specimen—the subordination of the 
letterpress to the pictures. It has been avoided here 
because both the sketches and the writing are by one 
hand. Not that the fault is a very grave one, for it some¬ 
times happens that if the pictures are good the writing is 
very bad, and carefully dissociated from the so-called 
“ illustrations.” The present volume makes an unpre¬ 
tentious appearance, and betrays a sincere appreciation of 
the happy subject. With one or two exceptions, the 
pictures in colour are not greatly superior to those in 
prose, but it is clear that Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley has a 
far greater aptitude for the former. The frontispiece is a 
very fair example of simple, pleasing colouring, and most 
of the verbal pictures are equally simple and nearly as 
pleasing. We would only beg her to remember that 
44 style ” is not to be achieved by a frequent employment 
of that best-abused, unlucky word 44 exquisite.” We wish 
all the recorders of impressions and painters of delights 
would agree to shun the poor word for a whole compas¬ 
sionate year ! 

Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley has not chosen only the 
most obvious beauties wherewith to delight 44 city 
dwellers.” She writes observantly of winter, and is clearly 
one of the few who are 

Singularly moved 

To love the lovely that are not beloved. 

She has herself tripped into Tennysonian verse, coming 
now and again near the right thing, almost sounding the 
pure note of Tennyson’s descriptive verse—and then falling 
so far ! 

The Charm of Edinburgh . An Anthology. Compiled by 
Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chatto and Windus, as. net.) 

To 44 The Charm of London ” succeeds 44 The Charm of 
Edinburgh,” and we have now only to await 44 The Charm 
of Dublin.” This kind of thing obviously has its limit, and 
we look forward with ill-concealed apprehension to a 
series of volumes commemorating the respective charms of 
Widnes, Nijni Novgorod, and Ballykilbeg. So far, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Hyatt has furnished no reasonable ground for 
complaint, and in the volume before us he has contrived 
to collect all of moment that has been written or sung in 
praise of Edinburgh, with, it must be confessed, a vast 
mass of superfluous matter. The selections cover a wide 
field. They range from the pure gold of Burns to the base 
counterfeit of S. R. Crockett, and they embrace, en passant , 
panegyrists of such widely dissimilar temperaments as Sir 
Walter Scott and Tobias Smollett among the classics of 
the eighteenth century, and the late Sir Henry Campbell- 


Bannerman and Mr. Alfred Noyes among the modems. 
Perhaps, after all, the supreme merit of this anthology is 
that it contains something to suit all tastes, and those 
readers who are repelled by the artificiality of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s style will find recompense for their disappoint¬ 
ment in the prose of Louise Chandler Moulton. We com¬ 
mend the volume, on the whole, as a worthy memorial to 
a classic city. 


FICTION 

The Liberationisi. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward and 

Lock, 6s.) 

Mr. Harold Bindloss has several better novels than 
44 The Liberationist ” to his credit, but his latest book is a 
very readable story of adventure, skilfully made with many 
well-known ingredients. The scene is laid in Africa, 
mostly in Portuguese territory; and here an Englishman 
named Ormsgill undertakes a commission to rescue some 
slaves, particularly a certain girl, and in the carrying out 
of this he runs the risks and encounters the dangers that 
give the author material for nearly three hundred and fifty 
pages of breathless adventure. There are a few women 
tn the book, but they are weak characters, and Mr. Bindloss 
shows his distrust of his own powers in delineating the 
feminine mind by avoiding the almost necessary woman 
on every possible occasion. The Senorita Benicia is, 
however, a notable exception, although it is obvious from 
the first that she is to be Ormsgill’s wife, despite his very 
practical engagement to Miss Ratcliffe. His love affairs 
form, however, only a very small part of the story, for the 
author’s strength lies in the depicting of forest scenes and 
the struggles of the white man in Darkest Africa. 44 The 
Liberationist ” is by no means a great novel, but it should 
achieve considerable popularity in accordance with its 
merits. 

The Bloom o } the Heather . By S. R. Crockett. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 

This is a volume of short stories very wearisome to read, 
but in spite of this we finished 44 The Bloom o’ the 
Heather ” with a lively sympathy for the author. Once, it 
may be, long ago when Mr. Barrie first discovered Thrums, 
Mr. Crockett really believed in his puppets, with their 
distilled humour and their raging sentimentality, but now 
it is apparent that his characters bore Mr. Crockett even 
more than his readers. The old types are all here : the 
sexless girls who are more clever than their bluff lovers ; 
the wicked men who reveal outrageous virtues ; the good 
men whocommit little sins fonthesake of love; the ministers, 
doctors, and lairds who act as their fictional ancestors 
acted before them ; but the author is no longer at pains to 
give them even a semblance of life. Rather he is content to 
regard them as a number of chessmen to be arranged in a 
sequence of simple problems, and then flung back in the 
box until they are wanted for another volume. But it is 
poor work for the writer who gave us such spirited 
romances as 44 The Raiders ” and 44 The Grey Man.” We 
should like to note in passing that there is nothing either in 
the title-page or the advertisements of this book to show 
that it is a volume of unconnected short stories and not a 
complete novel. While we are at one with the publishers 
in desiring to see the short story restored to popularity in 
book-form, we question whether this is the best way to 
secure that result. 

The Wild Geese . By Stanley J. Weyman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 6s.) 

Mr. Stanley J. Weyman continues to produce novels with 
an assiduity which reflects credit upon him. There can 
be no question that he has a public which is quite pleased 
with him and which looks towards him when it desires 
agreeable fiction. And yet somehow a good deal of the 
glint and the glitter appears to have gone out of Mr. 
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Weyman’s writing. In “ The Wild Geese ” we find him 
the born story-teller as of old, and more or less taking in 
his plot and conversations. But we do not think that the 
book can be compared, at any rate with advantage, to certain 
of Mr. Weyman’s previous performances. 

Fate's a Fiddler. By Edwin George Pinkham. (Boston : 

Small, Maynard, 6s.) 

There are other fiddlers in the world besides Fate—Mr. 
Pinkham, the author of the present work, for example. In 
plain words, Mr. Pinkham exhibits a tendency to fiddle so 
curiously in the matter of his style that from the outset of 
this story he repells rather than attracts one. We quote 
the opening of chapter i.: 

In a district of Boston that had just taken upon itself metro¬ 
politan honours, in the basement front of a staid brick dwelling 
of the description inhabited at one time by the solid merchants of 
the town, but now exhibiting a hopeless breaking out of the pro¬ 
fessional signs of second-class attorneys, furniture brokers, and 
painless dentists, and at the corner of the street adjacent to a 
spot historic in American annals, what I have to tell of myself 
has its unhcroic beginning. 

1 first became conscious of my small self there at about the 
time when my head uas level with the window-sill, looking up 
through the grimed panes at the feet of the passing population, 
iust visible (with mighty little leg) through the narrow space 
Dctwccn the top of the window and the level of the sidewalk. 

In spite of this trick of elaborate diction, however, 
our author manages to put together a distinctly interesting 
if somewhat mild story, and he introduces us to a number 
of characters who, though sufficiently American, are not 
agressively or distressingly so. But we are afraid that on 
the whole the story will not make any great impression 
upon English readers. 

By Neva's Waters. By John R. Carling. (Ward and 

Lock, 6s.) 

We have no desire to discourage Mr. Carling, but he is 
really too amusing: 

Now’ as Viscount Courtenay sat alone toying W’ith his wine¬ 
glass, a familiar voice suddenly broke in upon his reverie: 

44 Wilfrid, that our respective countries—or shall we say our 
stupid Cabinets?—are at war with each other is surely no ground 
for breaking off our personal friendship ?” 

44 Prince Ouvaioff ! You in Berlin 1 ” exclaimed Wilfrid, his face 
brightening. And somewhat apprehensive lest the other should 
salute him, Continental fashion, with a hearty kiss, he quickly 
extended his hand, and was relieved to findOuvaroff content with 
the English mode of greeting. 

41 r Prince ’ do you say ?" returned Ouvaroff in a tone of quasi¬ 
reproach. 41 It w’as 4 Serge ’ in the old days. 1 * 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, this is the kind of 
stuff which little boys at school call, and deservedly call, 

44 tosh.” The slang we must ask forgiveness for, but it is 
the only expression. It is astonishing that publishers can 
be found for fiction written in such a hand, and it is even 
more astonishing that there are people in the w’orld who 
will read it. Whatever good qualities Mr. Carling’s book 
may possess in the shape of plot and incident or situation 
are utterly overclouded by the simple silliness of his point 
of view and the frequent and ridiculous bathos which he 
contrives to get into his diction. As we have said, we 
have no wish to discourage him, for he really possesses 
something of an eye for romance. But we could w f ish 
that he would not write about viscounts and princes in 
the usus loquendi of the ambitious school miss. 

The Old Allegiance . By Hubert Wales. (Long, 6s.) 

Apart from its literary merit or demerit, Mr. Hubert 
Wales’s latest book invites special notice. In the Preface 
Mr. Wales assures us that he is sorrowfully aware that in 
the novels he has recently published he has offended the 
susceptibilities of many kindly people. We trust that Mr. 
Wales’s sorrow is sincere. His offence has been real, and 
not a species of offence which should be lightly forgiven. 
On the other hand, in the work before us he professes 
amendment. 44 The Old Allegiance,” he tells us, 44 makes 
no pretence to be other than pure romance. All the cus¬ 
tomary devices have been adopted, all the conventional 


ethical assumptions faithfully swallowed.” We gather that 
the said swallowing has been bitter work for Mr. Wales. 
But he appears to have taken his medicine and to have 
determined, for the nonce at any rate, to be a good child. 
Of course, it is just possible that 4 * The Old Allegiance,” 
though newly published, may not be the most recent of 
Mr. Wales’s works, and that he now trots it out merely as 
a stop-gap, or as a pot-boiler, or even as an experiment. 
In any case we can assure him that, despite his own 
flippant opinion of it, it is much more creditable work and 
much more proper to be read than are such triumphs as 
44 The Yoke ” and 44 Mr. and Mrs. Yilliers.” Our hope is 
that the financial results of this present romance may 
prove sufficient to confirm Mr. Wales in a continuance on 
the good path. We consider 44 The Old Allegiance ” to be 
a highly entertaining and brisk romance in which the stock 
elements of romance are handled with skill and discernment. 

Heather o' the Rivers. By W. Harold Thomson*. 
(Greening, 6s.) 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Thomson on his choice of a 
title. People who can write 44 o’ ” nowadays can just as 
readily write 44 of ” and be done with it. Why the absence 
of the harmless, necessary 44 f ” from a simple and useful 
particle should be considered romantic and poetical is not 
at ail obvious. We suppose somebody will one day 
entitule a novel 44 Bess o’ Bexhill,” and thereby administer 
the death-blow to a stupid practice. Title apart, however, 
Mr. Thomson’s novel is not by any means ill done, and it 
is just the kind of book for people who like their fiction to 
be agreeable and touching without sensations or irremedi¬ 
able tragedies, and planned and contrived to end beauti¬ 
fully. Such a tale is the one which Mr. Thomson has to 
spread before us, and we can recommend it with con¬ 
fidence to the attention of the public for whom it is 
intended. 

The Council 0} Justice. By Edgar Wallace. (Ward 
and Lock, 6s.) 

We take it that the author of this story will not wish us 
to consider him in the figure of a literary person. All he 
w'ould claim for himself, it seems to us, would be that he 
is a good, workman-like deviser of the up-to-date story of 
reasonable sensation. His present book is crowded with 
people who may be best described as criminals with a 
purpose : 

It is not for you or I (says the author) to judge Manfred and 
his works. I say 44 Manfred,” though I might as well have said 
Gonsalcz, or, for the matter of that, Poiccart, since they are 
equally guilty or great according to the light in which you view 
their acts. The most lawless of us would hesitate to defend 
them, but the greater humanitarian could scarcely condemn 
them. 

Mr. Wallace further tells us vhat thousands of people have 
written to him concerning his story of the four just men 
which was 44 a story of murder pure and simple,” and that 
he is gratified by the circumstance 44 that no person has 
gone out of his way to describe it as a pernicious story.” 
We do not imagine for a moment that the thousands of 
persons who will doubtless w r rite to Mr. Wallace regarding 
the 44 Council of Justice ” will include a single person who 
will even whisper the word 44 pernicious.” But we should 
be only too glad if the kind of book Mr. Wallace has 
written were in point of fact quite so innocent of harmful¬ 
ness as the author apparently believes it to be. We do not 
suppose that the average reader of fiction is likely to be 
incited to evil courses by 44 The Council of Justice.” On 
the other hand, there is a flavour of Socialism and Anarchy 
about the story which will not tie without its effect on 
certain minds. Morally, Mr. Wallace’s novel is, perhaps, 
not pernicious at all ; politically it is pernicious. One 
cannot imagine that the persistent people with red ties are 
great readers of fiction. So that the ultimate hurtfulness 
of the book will be small. Meanwhile there can be no 
denying the fact that it is readable and plausible, and that 
it carries you on even though you may be irritated by it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —According to the papers, a Suffragette who has been 
distributing literature at the Stadium has been dropping mys¬ 
terious hints about further trouble in store for legislators before 
tlie House rises. In that case I should like to make a certain 
suggestion through your friendly columns to the Women’s Social 
and Political Union itself. We have heard a good deal about 
the •* chivalry” of the “ brave men" who support them, which is 
often contrasted with the unchivalrous conduct of those who 
advocate the imprisonment of women * merely for asking for 
votes.” Now, why shouldn't there be male “ martyrs’* next time 
instead of female ? We arc told repeatedly that Female Suffrage 
would be just as good a thing for men themselves as for women, 
so that on his own showing the “ Suffragette in trousers,” to use 
Mr. Zangwill’s phrase, is just as much personally concerned in 
the campaign as the “Suffragette in petticoats.” 

The individuals I would particularly suggest for martyrdom 
are the brace of personal friends, F. Pethick-LawTence and 
J. T. Cobden-Saundcrson. Both these “ gentlemen” have cheer¬ 
fully seen their wives trundled off in Black Maria, though the 
former’s better-half certainly didn’t stop there very long. But so 
far neither has cared to test the rigour of incarceration for him¬ 
self. Only recently Mr. Cobdcn-Saunderson sent a letter to the 
Times in which, in the hysterical manner he adopts, he likened 
the House of Commons to a Pheros, and talked about “men 
Hinging themselves against the monstrous growth of men.” By 
that, I suppose, he meant the gang of blackguard*, ten deep 
according to the Evening News, led by the husbands of the women 
Drummond and Leigh, all carefully organised. But was he 
amongst them ? No ; he wouldn't even take the small risk they 
did. Like the gallant Due of Plaza Toro, lie preferred to lead 
the militants of Female Suffrage from the rear—he found it less 
exciting. 

But the case of Mr. Pcthick-Lawrcncc is worse. To some 
extent it is possible to sympathise with Mr. Lawrence’s dysphoria. 
It is rather galling at middle-age to be regarded by one’s fellow- 
men as an enemy to one’s sex. As long as such a person imitates 
the philosophers spoken of by Persius, “ mumbling mad-dog 
silence and balancing words on the pivot of their shot-out life ” 
(Murmur a cum seen m et rabiose silent in rodunt, Alque export ec to 
trutinantur verba labello), it is possible to feel a sort of con¬ 
temptuous pity for him. But when he lets resentment of such 
mean foundation become vocal, when he fosters to the best of his 
ability (financial and otherwise) a conspiracy which his educa¬ 
tion must tell him is an hysterical and unsportsmanlike 
attempt to humiliate and discredit his own sex, he puts himself 
beyond the pale of all consideration. The one thing he could do 
to redeem himself is the one thing he doesn’t do—go to prison 
for the cause he professes to have at heart. He prefers to bail 
out his dupes. 

Contrast Mr. Lawrence’s pusillanimity with the conduct— 
foolish and fanatical though it was—of a youth who was formerly 
in his employ. To show his fervent enthusiasm for Female 
Suffrage one Thomas Bayard Simmonds, of Croydon, on 
December 12th, 1906, rolled in the mud for it outside the House 
of Commons. Dragged to his feet by a brutal and degraded 
police he attempted to trip them, but next morning, although he 
was unkindly described by the reporters as “a rather wcak- 
looking man,” he didn’t hesitate to go to prison and stop there 
in the coldest weather for three weeks. 

This is the way to the stars. But it’s not the way that Messrs. 
Lawrence, Saunderson, Hardic, Zangwill, Shaw, Stead, and Swift 
McNeill, or Earl Russell and Sir William Bell intend to take. 
The hearts of these great-souled men are ready to bleed on the 
smallest provocation for the indignities heaped on suffering 
femininity by a callous and cowardly so-called Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, but they take care that their hearts bleed outside, and not 
inside, the walls of a prison. 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he Suffragettes have now, very logically, extended 
their demands to include “ Rifles for Women,’’ and Miss 
Christabcl Pankhurst has been giving an Evening News repre¬ 
sentative her weighty views on the subject. An interesting 
suggestion, which will no doubt appeal to many members of her 
sex, is that the ladies of the Primrose League and similar bodies 
should undergo military training in order to take their share in 
the fighting. Before this, however, comes the following 
statement 

Evening Hews, July 23rd or 24th, 1908—“I am told that there 
arc to be corps of mounted nurses in the new organisation of 
the Army. In the next war, therefore, we shall sec women riding 


on to the battlefield in order to carry the wounded to places 
of safety.” It would be undoubtedly interesting to your 
readers if Miss Pankhurst could be persuaded to disclose the 
identity of the person who gave her this interesting information 
Was he a Horse Marine ? 

C. O. 

Putney, July 26, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —“Arch G.’s” letter in your last week’s issue under the 
above heading is quite in accord with the following, which 
appeared simultaneously in the Paris New York Herald . It is an 
English lady, who would no doubt have one or two more votes if 
the Suffragists had their way, who is writing as to the present 
condition of France: 

For years I have lived alone, and, suffering from weak 
heart, am ordered country life, but dare not take a villa outside 
the town. 

She precedes this with the remark : 

Unless the guillotine is once again put into force neither 
poor nor rich arc safe. 

She adds :— 

In England, at least, we are protected, but the climate is 
bad for my health. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that thi French Government will see 
its way to re-establish the guillotine, so as to calm the nerves of this 
delicately nurtured English lady with a weak heart ! She at any 
rate has cast her vote. 

R. S. 


“OUR AMERICAN COUSINS" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A frofos your remarks in to-day’s issue on the American 
way in “ sports,” you might find it interesting to follow up the 
thought and discover of what nationality were those who 
“helped” the Italian; also, of what nationality were those who 
“clapped on the back ” the South African to “ cheer him on.” I 
do not insinuate anything except what America forces on one— 
that a few enquiries sometimes show queer things in American 
methods. 

You do not mention the tennis champion—nor the wrestling 

terror—nor- Ah, I see, there were too many cases. You 

could but select, and Henley was typical. 

An Admirer of Your Attitude of Mind. 

July 25, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Your vigorous indictment of the pretty, though peculiar, 
tricks of the Yankee athletes is not a whit too strong. Nothing 
could have been more disgusting or more detestable than the 
exhibition afforded by them and their ring of hooligan abettors 
and backers during the last two weeks, both inside and outside 
the Stadium. 

Wc always knew of the insolent aggressiveness, the insufferable 
vulgarity of the ill-bred and underbred citizens of that mixed 
medley of races—white, black, yellow, and red—inhabiting what 
they call “ the States.” The ancient nations of Europe—suffering 
under the cruel infliction of annual “ invasions ” of these unspeak¬ 
able persons—have become by now quite used to their frightful 
outrages upon the established decencies of civilisation, their brutal 
bumptiousness, their everlasting loud-tongued parade of their 
precious selves, their bragging complacency, their effusive 
effrontery. But to have the manners and methods of their swind¬ 
ling trusts and Chicago rotten meat factories and hustling money 
markets introduced into a fair and open arena of amateur sport is 
more than we can or ought to be expected to endure. If our 
athletic associations have any respect for comely order at all, 
these fellows, with their noisy gangs of hotel-trotting indescrib- 
ablcs, must, in the future, in the interests of decorum, be decisively 
barred out. Let them keep themselves to and reserve their 
shoddy and shameless fouls to “ the States." Our preposterous 
generosity has been stretched tco far. 

But as they arc so fond of “ protests” against competitors who 
fairly and squarely beat them in their games, they will perhaps 
kindly excuse us for lodging one against themselves—for the 
ten thousandth time—and although it maybe as futile as it is 
necessary. 

On what grounds, pray, of either common sense, geography, 
history, politics, or ethnology are they entitled to called their 
territory “America” or themselves “Americans” ? And again, 
how comes it that so monstrous and so ludicrous a claim has been 
for one moment admitted or tolerated ? The Germans might as 
well speak of their confederation as " Europe,” and of themselves 
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as (exclusively) “ Europeans ” I Do people forget that the U.S.A. 
occupy but portion of a portion of the Continent of America ; and, 
furthermore, that Great Britain has an appreciably larger slice of 
that portion than they. Outrageous arrogance such as this of 
theirs would be pitiable if it were not so utter an impertinence, 
symptomatic of the very madness of swelled head 1 

The psychology of the United States forms a painful though 
instructive subject for the close investigation of the student of 
national morbid derangements. Evidences of this deep-seated 
mental and moral decadence simply pour in upon one. 

Which is the chief manufactory of strange and misshapen 
religions ? The U.S.A. Who are the biggest buyers of the 
pestilent prurient literary off-scouringsof the Parisian boulevard ? 
Again, the U.S.A. Where is there a regularly organised traffic in 
the buying and selling of State appointments ? Still, in the 
U.S.A. Where are wives the heads of husbands, and women (hard 
of feature and bold of face) in full ascendancy over men? 
Notoriously, in the U.S.A. Where are swindling commerce 
and unscrupulous finance the rule rather than the exception? 
Proverbially, in the U.S.A. Where has the insane lust for wealth 
degraded a whole body social, and the poison of the worst 
materialism fatally corrupted all classes ? Disastrously, in the 
U.S.A. 

But what need to extend the miserable catalogue. If these arc 
not signs of fell disease in the heart of the nation, there are none! 

No marvel that the United States are so hated in all the culture 
centres of Europe; that hotel proprietors are beginning every¬ 
where to fight shy of entertaining them ; that persons of refine¬ 
ment and education increasingly find even the most casual, 
chance association with them intensely obnoxious, and intimate 
friendship a plain impossibility. And no wonder, too, that, during 
all the 120 years or so of separate national existence, the con¬ 
glomeration of mammon-servers has signally failed to produce one 
solitary man or woman of supreme excellence in either art, litera¬ 
ture, music, science, or religion. 

G. E. B. 


TWENTY FOOLISH VIRGINS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am extremly obliged for the copy of The Academy for 
the 25th inst. you were good enough to send me. 

It at least proves that you are not only candid, but also polite, 
and I am sorry I feel compelled to characterise your article on 
the “Twenty Foolish Virgins,” as being—clever, but untruthful, 
spacious, but misleading. Because I chose to enter a contest 
inaugurated by the Daily Mail , no matter what my motives are, 
you dub me as being foolish and easily mislead, and you have the 
impudence to invite me to decline what I have won. May I 
suggest it is not impossible that your judgment on the action of 
theTwenty Daily Mail Girls, is infallible. 

Why dont you write a simillar article on the Martheon Race 
and suggest to Hayes (the reputed winner) that he is an ass to 
endanger his heart and health for a trumpery bronze statuette, 
and that the real reason of this race is not that any good may 
come to the competitors and that they will gain anything of 
lasting benifit to themselves, but rather by a piece of clever 
mangement was induced to enter into a race which was intended 
to attract the public, and benifit the pockets of certain indi¬ 
viduals. There would be just as much reason and truth in this 
line of argument as there is in your ungenerous, unfair and paltry 
attack upon the 20 Girls; who have of their own accord chosen 
to enter the contest, promoted by the Daily Mail. 

Whether the Daily Mail makes money by the venture or not is 
a matter for them, and not for me, but it is worthy of observation 
that your article has been written in a spiteful and malicious 
manner. The fact that you single one girl as a butt, proves how 
far removed you are from what I should expect The Academy 
to aim at. 

Surely your name is a misnomer. 

Ethel M. Spencer. 

Bolsover. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir ,—Re Twenty Foolish Virgins (among them is one married 
lady). 

My sister has handed to me the paper you have sent to her. 
I notice you call it The Academy, evidently a misnomer as one 
naturally expects the word “ academy ” to carry in its meaning 
elements of truth. 

In the very first criticism of the D. M. Tour you are hopelessly 
wrong in your facts, and were it not for the evident bias of 
your remarks I should not have troubled to answer you. You 
say the D. M. subscription per 1,000 votes was 26s. Well, it is 
only half—viz., 13s.—and not only that, but the agents who 
received these subscriptions are not bound to send them in 
advance to the D. M. f and that it is the agents who really benefit 
by having the D. M. paid in advance. Also a great quantity of 


the votes awarded was for coupons collected from the daily issue 
of the Mail. So it is evident, if your calculations are based on 
your erroneous assumption, the whole of your stupid and vaporous 
argument falls to the ground. I am inclined to think, however, 
that it is “ sour grapes ” u-ith you. 

I should, in conclusion, advise you before rushing into print, 
especially with a mind distorted and warped as yours appears to 
be, to be a little more careful as to facts. 

I am pleased to tell you my sister has sufficient good sense to 
appreciate your remarks at their true value. 

Sam. Johnson. 

[Our comments on these letters will be found in “ Life and 
Letters.”— Ed.] 


THE HARMSWORTH PRESS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— It appears that Lord Northcliffe has “captured” the 
English-reading public, or, if you like, the partially or decimally 
educated English public. This week you have taken the matter 
up so seriously that you have actually gone the length of sending 
copies of your own view of one of the 14 Harmsworth dodges" to 
some twenty young ladies who are being sent round the world as 
“ Harmsworth guests” free of expense, in the hope of persuad¬ 
ing them to sacrifice the trip pro bono fubltco. Well, I admire 

J our zeal! In the same issue they will see a letter from Mr. 
oseph Banister, harping on the same theme, though not on the 
same identical string. That gentleman is solicitous for the repu¬ 
tation of the Times —not the old Times, but the Times of Messrs. 
Moberly Bell and Hooper. Some of the most honourable, 
simple-minded, and loveable men that I have ever known have 
been Germans who speak English exactly in the way that Mr. 
Banister apparently thinks Lords Cromer and Rothschild are in 
the habit of doing. Then comes the turn of Lord Northcliffe, 
and the sneer at an “ Hancient London-Hirish Hancestry.’ If 
the “ London-Irish ” is correct, then the misplaced “aitches 'are 
cgregiously wrong. The dwellers in London least amenable to 
cockneyfication are the Irish. I know nothing of Lord North¬ 
cliffe or his family, but my impression is that his lordship belongs 
to the same class as the vast majority of English public school 
boys, and nothing that has come to my knowledge of his sayings 
or doings contradicts that impression. I only know personally 
two of the Harmsworth publications—the Daily Mail and the 
Encyclopedia, each in its kind most readable and informing. 

In the last two issues of the Nation (which apparently was not 
a successful venture under its old name of Speaker, although it 
had the great advantage, in my eyes, of having for one of its 
editors an old pupil of my own) there is a very elaborate attack 
on the Harmsworth publications. It is very amusing to find that 
in his second instalment the critic is forced to admit that all these 
are gradually improving in tone! A Daniel of a judge, truly. 
Within the first two-thirds of the last century there never was a 
decade in which “ severe ” articles did not appear in quarterly or 
monthly attacking the popular periodicals of the day, and bewail¬ 
ing their deteriorating tendencies. By the side of many of these, 
the most inane and frivolous of the Harmsworth ha’porths and 
penn’orths would be messengers of light, even on the critic's own 
showing. Then there is the Daily Neil's. In its current issue, the 
“ man of the week * is Lord Northcliffe, who is described as 
possessing “ a common mind in an uncommon degreethat 
surely comes dangerously near to a definition of genius—if 
“ genius ” is ever to be comprehended by the common herd. 

Why, the very success of the Daily News itself is due to its 
treading, more or less closely, in the steps of the Daily Mail . It 
has had aspirations after a “ realm of gold,” cheek by jowl with a 
column for the “ working man,” but both columns have been dis¬ 
continued probably for the very same reason that influenced the 
Harmsworth firm in discontinuing its Sunday Magazine. In the 
same article reference is made to the rivalry between the Daih 
Mail and the Daily Telegraph in starting a real Sunday issue. I 
took in both as long as tney came out, having bought the first 
numbers of each on m> way home from partaking of Holy Com¬ 
munion. The Sunday Daily Telegraph was far acd away the 
better of the two, and by far the best Sunday paper that has ever 
appeared in this country. That venture had to be dropped owing 
to the outcry fostered by Lloyds, the People, the News of the 
World, &c., to my very great amusement. When I heard that 
Harmsworths-had bought one or two of these “improving’ 
Sunday publications, and were conducting them with their wonted 
energy and success, I was not a bit surprised. Curiously enough, 
one feature paraded with much ostentation by a rival ( Lloyds , I 
think)—the insertion among the mass of High Court and Police- 
court proceedings, of a short sermon by some popular divine— 
was not imitated by the Harms worths. 

J. P. Owen. 

70 Comeragh Road, W., July 26, 1908. 

[We are not concerned to defend the letter from Mr. Joseph 
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Banister which appeared in last week’s Academy. Mr. Banister 
is very well able to look after himself, and we do not take 
responsibility for the opinions of our correspondents. As for 
Mr. Owen, we can only refer him to the article which appears in 
the current number of The Academy called “The Carmelite 
‘Chief.”' Mr. Owen appears to imagine that he is making a point 
against The Academy when he says that the 44 very success of the 
Daily Neu*s itself is due to its treading, more or less closely, in the 
steps of the Daily Mail." It is precisely our contention that the 
corrupting influence of the Daily Mail and the other Harmsworth 
publications is daily making itselt felt in every quarter.— Ed.] 


THE BISHOP’S MARCH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In common with many other Catholic laymen, I feel that 
the time has arrived when Dr. Ingram should be urged to adopt 
a more dignified view of his position in the Church whereof he is 
Third Metropolitan. His recent incursions on to the preserves 
of “ General ” Booth, Dr. Clifford and the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
are, to say the least of it, indecorous in a Church dignitary, and a 
source of pain to those who not unreasonably object to their 
Bishop performing on that very unclerical instrument—the big 
drum. 

The imagination boggles at the idea of Thomas a Becket 
leading a 41 midnight march ” through the purlieus of Canterbury, 
or Cardinal Wolsey addressing a political demonstration at Paul’s 
Cross, or, to come to our own times, the gentle and courtly 
Archbishop Benson sermonising Wall Street on “The Worship 
of Mammon.” 

Question though we may the methods employed by prelates 
in days of old, and the soundness of the doctrines they sought to 
inculcate, it yet remains to be proved that our mother Church 
was ever a loser by that form of pride which forbade her leaders 
to participate in the vulgar amenities of 44 Social Reformers ” and 
possessors of a 44 Nonconformist Conscience/' The pilgrims of 
our Church are able to dispense with the methods of Salvationist!, 
and stand in no need of drum and trombone to urge them 
along the strait and narrow way. To vulgarise religion is to 
destroy it. 

The British Constitution, whilst very properly excluding clergy¬ 
men from the hurly-burly of the House of Commons, has, with 
admirable prevision, and to the manifest confusion of Dissent, 
amply safeguarded the interests of the Church by providing a 
bench of Bishops in the House of Lords. Therefore let the 
zealous and earneit-mindcd man who presides over the Sec of 
London give expression to his views and convictions on legisla¬ 
tive measures in the assembly of which he is a member and not in 
the Albert Hall—a Temple of Harmony (?) more fitted for the 
falsetto squealings of Prima Donna Pankhurst and Co. and the 
blatant trumpeting of Messrs. Torrey and Alexander than for the 
impassioned exhortations of a Father in God and representative 
of a great Church. 

Hermann Erskine. 

15 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W., July 28, 1908. 


44 CUI BONO?" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am reluctant to trespass on the hospitality which you 
accorded me in this week’s Academy, but certain extracts from 
the British Weekly tend towards the goal I indicated, somewhat 
obscurely, though travelling by a very different route. May I be 
accorded, however, a little space in which to show the effect on 
the Dissenting mind of the peregrinations of certain Successors 
of the Apostles whose energies are supposed to be placed 
unreservedly at the service of that part of the Catholic Church in 
these realms established. 

The correspondent of the famous organ of British Dissent, at 
the Wesleyan Conference in York, writes as follows : 

At noon (he says) a number of Anglicans 44 visited ” the 
Conference, the deputation of Free Churchmen being 
received on the assigned day for “deputations”—Saturday. 
It w*as not to the taste of many members of the Conference 
that such undue deference should be paid to those who are 
still so careful to try to exclude Weslcyans and others from 
the rank of 44 Churches” and relegate tnem to the position of 
44 bodies.” The President gave a 44 lead ” in welcoming the 
Bishops .... Ac., by speaking of the Wesleyan 
44 Church." But every subsequent Anglican speaker carefully 
chose the word 44 body.” Otherwise everything was fraternal, 
courteous, gentlemanly; but this fly spoiled the ointment. 
Dr. Findlay .... scholarly, saintly, and uncompromising 
.... referred to the Dean of Westminster's recent 


utterance .... that the differences between Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen were not now matters of faith, but of 
discipline. 

I have quoted, almost textually, the words of their correspondent, 
and I suppose it is fair to assume his thoughts to be parallel with 
the opinions of the majority of delegates. So we learn, among 
other things, that Wesley’s express repudiation of founding a 
rival 44 Church ’” to that of his native land is now in turn rejected 
by those who seek to perpetuate his name. Moreover, the 
welcome intelligence that the Bishop's attitude was 44 courteous ” 
and “gentlemanly” is distinctly relieving. It is reassuring to 
know that they comported themselves before an alien gathering 
in such a way as to win the encomiums of the aristocrats of 
Wcsleyanism. And it is specially cheering to learn how slight is 
the barrier between the Church and the Free Churchmen. It 
would be making undue demands on your space to question the 
component parts of the “Free” Churches, to see whether they 
agree mutually, whether any rifts occur in their lute of common 
hostility to precision of doctrine and faith. Yet surely one may 
be allowed to question the authority of an odd Dean and a Canon 
of kaleidoscopic views to formulate exactly wherein lies the differ¬ 
ence between those who still regard the Sacraments as more than 
allegorical fables and those who regard the fluctuations of their 
mental outlook as the only determining factor in matters of 
religion. So I ask, as I think I am entitled to, Cui bono t 

1nough I have quoted at some length from this charming 
correspondent, there are many more gems which I may not 
reproduce. All I can do i« to direct certain of your readers of 
humorous tastes to provide stores of laughter for the approach¬ 
ing dog-days by reading the British Weekly. Like the Daily 
Mail , they ask, 44 Is the Church of Rome a Church of Christ ?” 
I do not say that their decision matters much, but what rare 
humour, what delicate irony for the Church of St. Francis Assisi, 
of St. Bernard, of St. Francis of Sales, to be weighed in the 
balances of 44 Claudius Clear,’* to be tried before the bench of 
Passive Resistors ! 

Frank O. West. 

24 King’s Square, Bristol, July 27, 1908. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WESLEYANS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Permit me to express my extreme regret at the uncharit¬ 
able view of “the Church” expressed by one of your corre¬ 
spondents last w r eek. 

Surely he forgets that the Roman Church regards all other 
Christians as wholly separate from 44 the Body of Christ.” In 
showing the exclusive spirit exhibited in his letter, he is not only 
imitating this extreme narrowness, but he, to my mind, incurs 
the condemnation of the Great Head of the Church for his 
exclusiveness (St. Mark ix. 38). 

Our formularies describe the Church 44 as the mystical Body of 
Christ which is the blessed company of all faithful people.” If 
this is so, and the Wesleyans accept the three Creeds which 
express the Catholic faith, then they must be, having the true 
faith, in the Church. 

What is needed to-day is not separation, such as letters of the 
kind inserted would deepen, but prayer for increased unity and 
the manifestation of real love towards all who have anything of 
the Spirit of Christ in them even if in our judgment they may be 
in error, just as the Apostle prays, 44 Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Rector. 

[If we are to adopt 44 Rector's” view that it is 44 uncharitable” 
to insist that Dissenters are outside the Church, we may as well 
give up having a Church at all. “Rector's” pronouncement 
on the attitude of the Roman Church is surely not quite 
accurate.—E d.] 

TOLSTOY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I do not think many people of British origin will be 
inclined to disapprove of Mr. Strongs suggestion that Tolstoy 
has a tile loose in his upper storey. The aged Russian may be a 
great literary genius, but he is also as mad as a hatter. Just think 
of it. For two centuries Russia groaned under the awful yoke of 
the Tartars, a breed of Mongolians akin to the original Turks. 
To this very day she suffers from the effects of these 200 years of 
semi-slavery, as the Tartars introduced a criminal, savage element 
into her population which will never be eliminated, and which 
renders the average Russian a semi-Oricntal. We in England 
also suffer from it, as the Russian and Polish Jews who fill our 
prisons and rookeries are mostly descendants of Tartars, who 
become converts to Judaism. 

Now, how came tne Russians to fall under the Tartar yoke ? 
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By being disunited, and having then no strong central govern¬ 
ment. vet Tolstoy is anxious for his country and countrymen to 
revert to that condition, so that they would be at the mercy of 
any Mongolian tribe or any robber band that might invade their 
territory. No wonder the Jews of Russia are such enthusiastic 
Tolstoyites. With Russia split into a thousand fragments, they 
might be able to exploit the Russian people just as they did the 
Poles when they became disunited, and be able to ruin and betray 
Russia just as they did Poland. 

Tolstoy is bitterly opposed to policemen, soldiers, and judges, 
and is convinced that the Russian peasants would be better off 
if they were abolished. Has the old dodderer never heard of the 
" nigger ” burnings and the other lynchings which occur in the 
southern portion of the United States? If he has he must surely 
realise the character of the justice the weak, poor, and friend¬ 
less are accustomed to receive where there is no proper means of 
enforcing the law, and punishment of crime is in consequence 
left to private enterprise. Of course a reign of anarchy would 
result in some benefit. In England, for instance, the abolition of 
the police, the army, and law would be promptly followed by the 
extermination by the English people of the alien element which 
support the six Yiddish anarchist journals published here, while 
in Russia Tolstoy himself would speedily be butchered. 

The poverty of Russia, which Tolstoy is forever whining about, 
like the poverty of India, is due, not to a bad Government, but to 
a too good Government. If Russia had always been ruled by 
native Slavs, instead of by Germans, Finns, Dutchmen, Scandi¬ 
navians, &c., the plagues by which she has been visited would 
have been permitted to eliminate the vicious, dirty, immoral, 
anarchistic, and socialistic elements of her population, and the 
famines would have been allowed to kill off tne idle, drunken, 
thriftless, and incapable elements. As in India, however, the 
superior alien rulers have not permitted the plagues and famines 
to accomplish the work they were sent to accomplish, and so the 
Russian population, like the Indian population, contains an 
abnormal number of degenerates and incapables. 

Joseph Banister. 

Bickleigh Lodge, Shootup Hill, Brondesbury, N.W., 

July 27, 1908. 


CHARLOTTTE BRONTfe AND “ WUTHERING 

HEIGHTS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My letter in The Academy of July 18th on “Wuthering 
Heights” has brought me a gratifying correspondence. An 
author who says he read and was much interested in my 
Bronte article in the Fortnightly Revteu' of March, 1907, suggests 
that I might therein have given more evidence to show that 
Charlotte Bronte wrote “Wuthering Heights.” May I herewith 
say I have not as yet presented in print virtually any of my 
evidence on Charlotte Bronte’s" Wuthering Heights ” ? 

I have been asked what I have to say upon the introductions 
written by Miss May Sinclair for the Bronte works in Dent’s 
" Every Man's Library.” Take the remarks on " Jane Eyre.” 
Miss Sinclair begins with the charmingly bold asseveration that 
" Jane Eyre ” has no ancestry ; it stands alone and has no affinity. 

Now this statement is directly opposed by a most easily demon¬ 
strable fact: "Jane Eyre” traces its descent immediately from 
the same source as “ Wuthering Heights;” it docs not stand 
alone, having perfect affinity with "Wuthering Heights” in so far 
that if Charlotte Bronte had not written " Wuthering Heights” 
my regretful duty would have been to show she had been guilty of 
one of the most flagrant and sensational literary thefts imaginable. 
Miss Sinclair tells us that to understand Charlotte Bronte's 
writing we must read Mr. Clement Shorter, but her own text 
impugns her vaunted authority. 

I am asked: 

Is the manuscript of " Wuthering Heights”(if inexistence) 
in the handwriting of Emily or Charlotte Bronte ? If it is in 
Emily's handwriting why should her authorship be doubted ? 

The original manuscript of "Wuthering Heights” is, I believe, 
not extant, but if it were possible by some application of a cypher 
code to discover the words " Emily Bronte ” written in every 
sentence of the work I could not even then say any one wrote the 
book but Charlotte Bronte. Nor in any circumstances could I 
deny she wrote, or be made to show she did not write or might 
not have written, "Wuthering Heights," though I were given the 
wealth of the Indies. 

Why should Currer Bell persist in denying her authorship of 
" Wuthering Heights” ? 

Because a disastrous law-suit might have resulted but for her 
denials. The author of "Wuthering Heights"—which work was 
accepted long before "Jane Eyre”—was pledged to send her 
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second work (which was "Jane Eyre”) to a Mr. Newby, the 
publisher of " Wuthering Heights.” Read the following extract 
from a letter to the publishers of "Jane Eyre’ from Charlotte 
Bronte in response to their offer to publish the next works by the 
authors of " Agnes Grey ’* and " Wuthering Heights : ” 

. . . . my relatives would have been most happy had 
it been in their power to avail themselves of your proposal 
respecting the publication of their future works hut their 
present engagements to Mr. Newby are such as to prevent 
their consulting freely their own inclinations and interests, 
and I need not tell you .... that engagements must 
be respected whether they are irksome or not. For my own 
part I peculiarly [italics mine] regret this circumstance. 

In view of iny evidence I know that Charlotte Bronte was 
aware she used the word "peculiarly” in its proper sense; it was 
a matter affecting her personal property—it meant to her the loss 
while she lived of the recognition of her authorship of her 
"Wuthering Heights;” it meant the assumption of a deceptive 
role repugnant to her honourable nature, but once assumed, 
inseparable. What tragedy was this ! 

For sixty years a voluminous literature has been written con¬ 
cerning the Brontes—Encyclopiedias, " Lives," biographical 
dictionaries, political essays, epistolary gleanings, articles, pre¬ 
faces, lectures, and so forth have been filled to tne tune of Emily 
Bronte’s being the author of " Wuthering Heights ; ” therefore I 
expect deaf ears when I call for the branding of this shameful, 
purblind, bibliography with the words : 

You betray your trust; you are alien to truth and litera¬ 
ture ; the future will laugh at you ; and you will be mocked 
at by posterity ! 

J. Malham-Demblepy. 

Scarr Hill, Ecclcshill, Bradford, Yorks. 


TWO ENQUIRIES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In Shelley’s exquisite " Lines Written among the 
Euganean Hills” are the following : 

From the Celtic Anarch’s hold 
All the keys of dungeons cold. * 

And again : 

That the brutal Celt may swill 
Drunken sleep with savage will. 

These lines refer to the Austrian occupation of Italy. The 
population of Austria is partly German and partly Slav. The 
brutal Goth or brutal Slav would seem more appropriate. Can any 
of your readers explain why he chose Celt ? 

H. D. Barclay. 

31 Dcnnington Park Road, West Hampstead. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n the "Task” (Book V.) Cowper speaks of the prudence 
which 

otham ascribed to his assembled trees 
n politic convention. 

Will you kindly tell me who was Jotham, and what is meant by 
the allusion to his " assembled trees ” ? 

J. B. Wallis. 

Castle Hill Road, Duffield, near Derby, July 23, 1908. 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M y colleague Mr. Tilney has not read the rules of the 
Allied Artists* Association, of which he is a member. With his 
share he has purchased the right to exhibit , not the right to 
submit pictures to a jury. The Hanging Committee would be 
acting illegally if it attempted to exercise critical functions. 

Another writer in your issue of July 25th speaks of us as “ the 
bitterest enemies of the Academy.’* We have no hostility to the 
Academy or to any other Society. Many of us are either mem¬ 
bers or guests of other exhibiting Societies. We founded the 
London Salon because we believe that no artist should have the 
right to stifle the utterance of another. Whether our Miltons 
are inglorious it is not for me to discuss here. Henceforth, at 
least, they need not be mute. 

Walter Sickert. 

12 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The most satisfactory feature of the Haggerston election 
was the complete discomfiture of the Socialist candidate. 
As we have pointed out before, the Socialists, like the 
Suffragettes, have an unbounded confidence in the possi¬ 
bilities of bluff. They seem to imagine that by continually 
shouting loudly on all possible occasions they can produce 
the impression that their movement or movements are 
carrying all before them, and that they can actually influ¬ 
ence the course of events. VVe suppose that this is on 
the principle 11 What I tell you three times is true.” For¬ 
tunately, however, what the Socialists and Suffragettes 
have told us ad nauseam at least 999 times is entirely 
untrue, and will continue to remain so. Socialism in this 
country reached its high-water mark two or three years 
ago, and this disreputable movement has been steadily 
declining ever since. Two and two continue to make four 
in spite of the vociferous yells on the part of those who 
maintain that they make five. 


will, taken from them. In other words, it proposes to set 
up a system of legalised theft. 


The whole theory of Socialism is repugnant to Chris¬ 
tianity. The vast majority of Socialists readily admit this, 
and it is part of their creed to declare that Christianity is 
a lie and an outworn convention fostered by capitalists and 
the rich generally in order to enslave the poor. This is 
the current cant of Socialism. It is cant, and nauseous 
cant, but at any rate it is more or less frank; but for a 
clergyman of the Church of England to lend his name and 
influence to the propagation of such crude and fatuous clap¬ 
trap is both dishonest and dangerous. How is it possible 
for a clergyman who calls himself a Socialist, and who 
attends public meetings in support of Socialism, to square 
his views with loyalty to the Prayer-book ? For instance, 
how can he conscientiously teach a child his Catechism ? 
or how can he conscientiously repeat the prayers for the 
preservation of the Royal Family ? and where in the New 
Testament does he find authority for his theory that the 
Eighth Commandment has been superseded by the teaching 
of Christ ? We are perfectly well aware that the clergymen 
of the Church of England who lend themselves to these 
practices are for the most part men of the most amiable 
character and pious life, and we are quite ready to admit 
that they are more sinned against than sinning ; but for all 
that the harm they do is enormous, and not the least of the 
harm done arises from the fact that they alienate those 
members of their congregations who rightly object to the 
obtrusion of party politics into the public life of .Christian 
ministers. 


If they are unable to enlighten their minds and to free 
themselves from the influence of the eighth-rate cant of 
the political Socialist, let them at any rate keep their folly 
to themselves and their own families. They have no more 
right to indulge in Socialistic propaganda than a doctor 
has to advocate compulsory suicide for all people over 
sixty years of age. Any doctor holding such views would 
be admitted on all sides to be unfit to continue in the 
practice of his profession, and while he would be at liberty 
as a private individual to propagate his mischievous 
views, he would not be allowed to do so under the aegis of 
the dignity of an honourable profession. If the Bishops of 
the Church of England who now devote so much of their 
time to such follies as midnight marches and speeches in 
favour of the Licensing Bill were to turn their attention to 
the vagaries of vicars and curates, they would be doing a 
sendee to the Church and to the community at large. 


The least satisfactory aspect of the Haggerston election 
was the fact that four clergymen of the Church of England 
lent their support to the Socialist candidate. We have no 
hesitation in saying that these people ought to be heartily 
ashamed of themselves. We have constantly in these 
columns protested against the misuse of the Nonconformist 
pulpit for political purposes. What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander, and these misguided clergymen 
should be made to understand that by adopting the tactics 
which they have adopted, they are lowering the position of 
the Church of England and demonstrating their disloyalty 
to its principles and its dogmas. No clergyman has a 
right to be a Socialist, and if bis mind is so unfortunately 
constituted that he feels irresistibly drawn towards 
Socialistic theories he ought, if he is an honest man, to 
resign his position as minister of the Church. The theory 
that Christianity is compatible with Socialism is one which 
can only be entertained by men who are sunk in materialism 
and who have utterly failed to grasp the spiritual nature of 
the teaching of the Gospels. Christianity teaches the duty 
of charity and of giving alms to the poor—that is to say, 
it recognises the principle of property ; for how is it pos¬ 
sible to give alms unless the existence of individual property 
is admitted ? Socialism proposes to pass laws which ulti¬ 
mately depend for their execution upon armed force, 
whereby the property of individuals may be, against their 


Turning to other spheres, the tyranny of Socialism and 
its kindred manias such as Suffragitis is rapidly becoming 
unbearable, and the time has come seriously to consider 
whether in self-defence some sort of steps should not 
be taken to prevent the annoyance. It is hardly possible 
to meet a man who writes books or dabbles in journalism 
who does not openly admit that he is a Socialist, a male 
Suffragette, and an atheist. The mere fact that a 
person is afflicted with these three mental disabilities would 
not in itself be of any importance provided that he would 
keep them to himself, but your typical “literary ” Socialist, 
who on the strength of having written a volume or two of 
second-rate essays and a third-rate novel or so supposes 
himself to be a “ man of letters,” is not content with 
possessing these views or even with expressing them. He 
is positively aggressive and given to indulging open 
resentment and scorn if any one ventures to hint that there 
might be something after all in Christianity and that it is 
possible for a perfectly intelligent man to 14 fear God and 
honour the King ” (in a quite impersonal sense). 


He will express pain, surprise, and amazement at such 
extraordinary views, or alternatively he will affect not to 
take them seriously. In short, he is becoming a tiresome 
and dangerous bore, and, inflated by the toleration which 
has been extended to him by Society (with a capital S), he 
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is beginning to think that his particular views are 44 quite 
the thing,” and to mistake the amused wonder which he 
excites for admiration and acquiescence. We question 
whether the time is not now rapidly approaching when 
it will be necessary for all sane and orthodox people 
to inquire of any new person that may be brought to their 
notice, 44 Are you a Socialist or an Atheist ? ” and in the 
event cf an answer being given in the affirmative to express 
extreme regret at being unable to go any further with the 
acquaintance. It is generally taken for granted in good 
society of any kind, from the highest to the lowest, that a 
person who is introduced into that society is not a burglar 
or a murderer or a practical disciple of the school of free 
love. The convention is that Mr. A, who has just been 
introduced into one’s society by a friend, does not belong 
to any of these 44 advanced schools of thought.” But in 
these enlightened, progressive times things have changed, 
and it behoves those who have not lost their hold on the 
elementary decencies of life (the vast majority, by the way) 
to begin to draw the line somewhere. We suggest that 
they should draw it at Socialists, Atheists, and male 
Suffragettes. 

This is an ugly sentence : 

But now we see that fleets of submarines can travel at rapid 
speed non-stop runs of over five hundred miles. 

This is an ungrammatical sentence : 

Every warship and destroyer in the British Navy is now fitted 
with wireless apparatus. 

It is not usual to speak of a fleet as if it were a person : 

In the past the opposing fleet could often lie secure. 

The submarine will now make it almost impossible for him to 
avoid the fight. 

But the crown of bad and ugly English is attained in the 
following phrase : 

The strong Navy will control the ocean like the policeman does 
Piccadilly. 

These examples of thoroughly careless and slipshod 
writing are gathered from a column and a half of matter 
in a daily paper. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
paper in question is the Daily Mail. There is no reason 
why a specialist should not write decent English ; but the 
blame does not so much attach to 44 Nauticus II.” as to the 
management of the paper. We understand that the 
resources of the Harmsworth establishment are consider¬ 
able, and if specialists in naval affairs are to be employed, 
it w f ould evidently be advisable to engage the services of a 
specialist in the English language. 


It appears that the editor of th eBook Monthly has been 
inquiring as to the popularity of reprints. One does not 
quite relish the idea of a great classic being brought down 
to the level of the 44 best seller.” Yet such is the degeneracy 
of the age that we suppose even the classic must not be 
spared the commercial test. And fortunately the classic 
comes out erf the ordeal with flying colours. The 44 best 
sellers ” in the well-known 44 Everyman ” series, for 
example, have been Dante’s 44 Divine Comedy,” Chaucer’s 
44 Canterbury Tales,” Shakespeare in three volumes, 
Tennyson and Browning, the 44 Everyman ” edition of 
Palgrave’s 44 Golden Treasury,” Emerson’s Essays, and 
the Essays of Matthew Arnold. We consider that 
such a condition of affairs is most satisfactory, and 
it confirms us in the opinion that the public taste is 
not half so black as the cynics and the commercial- 
ists have endeavoured to paint it. With Chaucer, Shake¬ 
speare, Tennyson, and Browning, not to mention the 
44 Divine Comedy,” in the way of poetry, and with Emerson 
and Arnold in the way of prose no man can be considered 
without a library. On such reading one could readily 
adventure into the 44 desert island ” so beloved of the 
people who are always inquiring which books are sufficient 
for one to live with. The person whose sole reading was 
confined to these authors, with the Bible thrown in, would 
never be short of proper refreshment for the mind and 
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spirit It rejoices us to think that the shilling public is 
buying such books in quantity. 


We note that The New Age has begun to describe 
itself as 44 a weekly review of politics, literature, and art.” 
The fact that it is a Socialist publication is probably not 
worth announcing. Its politics are the politics of that 
extraordinary politician Mr. H. G. Wells. Its literature 
means apparently the incomparable writings of Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, and its art would seem to be concerned 
with Free Marriage and the election addresses of Socialist 
Candidates for Parliament. The editor of this sheaf of 
noble writing is a Mr. A. R. Orage, and his chief contri¬ 
butor is Mr. Hilaire Belloc, M.P., who contributes also to 
the Morning Post. Mr. Orage is an editor with a fine mind. 
Next to an advertisement of the 44 One and All Sickness 
and Accident Association ” he prints a letter from a Mr. 
Max Hirsch who complains that Mr. H. G. Wells has 
called him 44 an Australian Jew.” Mr. Orage pours oil 
into the Jew’s wounds by remarking : 44 There is no greater 
race in the world than the Jews, and no more hopeful 
land than Australia.” While everybody will admire Mr. 
Orage’s intention, nobody in his senses can agree with him 
either as to the Jews or as to Australia. In point of fact 
the Jews are not a great race at all, and Australia is not a 
hopeful land. Both the Jewish race and the land of 
Australia are far too horribly infected with Socialism to be 
either great or hopeful. Judging from the manner in which 
he slings together ThcNcwAge } w'e might almost imagine that 
Mr. Orage is an Australian Jew himself. One infers from 
the general sense of the politics, literature, and art served 
up in The New Age that the various sections of Socialists 
are wholly given over to the cutting of each other’s throats. 
No single Socialist of light and leading appears to agree 
with any other single Socialist of light and leading ; the 
result being that Mr. Orage has to preside, with what skill 
he may, over a 44 review ” which seems to be little better 
than a bear-garden. We observe in the middle of the 
sheet a one-line notice of a book entitled 44 Will Money be 
Needed under Socialism ? ” Mr. Orage does not appear 
to have w r its enough to answer this profound query. It 
must be obvious to the simplest intellect, however, that 
w r hen money ceases to be needed there will be no Socialism. 


There are few things so terrible and so heart-breaking 
to contemplate as the destruction by fire of an ancient and 
noble building. A really beautiful house is one of the 
greatest monuments of the art of man, touched w r ith some¬ 
thing of divinity. In this respect, how fortunate is the 
artist who works in words compared with the artist who 
works in stone. Fire cannot destroy a sonnet, but it can 
turn a glorious cathedral into a heap of ashes, and devour 
the beauty of a great and comely dwelling-house. These 
reflections are called forth by the news of the destruction 
by fire of Burley-on-the-Hill, one of the stateliest and most 
beautiful country houses in England. One can almost find 
it in one’s heart to be glad that its late owner, Mr. George 
Finch, M P. for Rutland, 44 the father of the House of 
Commons,” did not live to see the destruction of his 
beautiful home. 


The present age is profoundly humanitarian. As some¬ 
body has pointed out, advertisements of quack medicines 
may not please the eye cf the traveller, but they are dis¬ 
tinctly to be preferred to the spectacle of criminals hanging 
in chains. Our motto in a word is Excelsior , and the vilo 
Latin of such a motto is in itself a testimony to the 
liberality of our sentiments. Mr. Bernard Shaw r has shown 
in the columns of The Academy that he has the heartiest 
contempt for a pedantic and servile obedience to the laws 
of English syntax, so we may surely shout bad Latin with 
a free conscience. But to return to our humanitarian pro¬ 
gress. The following is high evidence of it, the authority 
is the New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph . It 
is unnecessary to trouble our readers with the whole story* ; 
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it is sufficient to say that a negro was in gaol at a place 
called Grenville, U.S.A.: 

The news that the negro was in prison soon leaked out on 
Tuesday, and by eight in the morning quite six thousand people 
gathered outside the gates. The officers tried their best to save 
the prisoner’s life, and two local magistrates delivered speeches 
promising that the negro would be tried, and that if convicted he 
would be executed before dusk. But this did not satisfy the 
crowd. They demanded that the sheriff should send the negro 
to the girl’s home to see if she could identify him. A dozen 
officers started out with Smith and arrived at Delaney’s house, 
where the girl established her assailant’s identity. Upon the 
return, and at the prison doors, the crowd pressed forward, over¬ 
powered the officers, captured the negro, and bore him away in 
triumph. They threw a rope round his neck and began to drag 
him towards the public square. Then they tied him to a stake, 
piled cordwood round him, saturated both with kerosene oil, and 
set light to the pile. The flames shot up several yards, and, amid 
shouts of joy from men, women, and children, Smith uttered 
screams of agony until death silenced him. After less than ten 
minutes only a few charred bones remained. 


It is universally admitted, we believe, that the United 
States of America are in the van of modern progress, and 
more especially in the van of humanitarian progress. It 
is worth remembering in this connection that Robespierre, 
qui clait toujours tres aimable , according to an old acquaint¬ 
ance who survived him, resigned an early legal appoint¬ 
ment because he was opposed on principle to capital 
punishment. According to a great modern poet it was 
sheer love of humanity that urged Carrier to drown whole 
batches of defenceless people in the Loire ; and everybody 
knows that the Pilgrim Fathers, who cut off the ears of the 
Quakers before hanging them, were actuated in doing so 
by a love of liberty and toleration and by a dislike for 
extraordinary punishments. And yet there are people who 
speak of Torquemada, who protested that he burned the 
body that the soul might be saved, as a kind of monster. 
He was clearly a humanitarian of the most modern type. 
But, while we think of Grenville, we should remember 
that a great w r ave of 44 temperance” has recently passed 
over the Southern States; of 44 temperance ” and of the 
strictest morality also. It is Georgia, we believe, that pro¬ 
poses to make marriage dissoluble on the ground of ante¬ 
nuptial use of cosmetics. It must be very pleasant to be 
free from mediaeval superstitions, and to be really good. 


And while we are discussing these high and noble ideals 
and their results we cannot help saying that we are sorry to 
see that such a paper as the Christian Commonwealth is unable 
to carry on its propaganda without the aid of advertise¬ 
ments of preparations usually styled 44 quack.*' Of course, 
Blank’s Pills, Dr. Dash’s Cure for Consumption, Chose’s 
Elixir, and Otherman’s Specific for Chronic Rheumatism 
may be capital things in their way, and the Christian 
Commonwealth has very possibly a message to deliver in the 
sphere of the New Medicine as well as in that of the New 
Theology—indeed, there are points of resemblance between 
the two sciences. But the Christian Commonwealth , which 
is more or less committed to Socialistic principles, cannot 
have perceived the profoundly anti-social nature of all 
quack—or, to be more polite, proprietary—enterprise. The 
orthodox medical man, having made a valuable discovery, 
gives it freely to the whole world. The charlatan (or 
owner of a secret medicine) puts something up in a bottle 
and charges anything for it, from is. ijd. to £$. If the 
contents of the bottle are valueless or noxious, the man is 
a scoundrel; if they are valuable, he is still a scoundrel, 
according to the principles of the Christian Commonwealth , 
since he makes a private fortune out of something which 
should be the property of all. 


We regret that our footnote answering Mr. J. B. Wallis’s 
inquiry in our last issue was inadvertently omitted. The 
history of Jotham, the youngest son of Jerubbaal (Gideon), 
and his parable of the trees is told in the ninth chapter of 
Judges. The parable has been frequently quoted as the 
completest example of fiction, assigned to so early a date. 


THE POOL OF HYLAS 

RORATE COELI DESUPER 

Pass it not, wanderer, by ; it was a spell 
For stealing grace from all things visible 
To fill its low-browed circle. Like cast seed 
Green wafers jewelled with a ruddy grain 
Lie thick on its transparent isles of reed, 

And on its even-tinted duckweed plain. 

The unbroken rushes on the slippery brink 
Are of the lazy herds that dip and drink 
Inviolate ; and o’er its lip there pass 
Naught but the uncrumpling parsley’s essences 
The balm of damp, and of the swimming grass 
And shadowy places bound about with trees. 

In such a pool, in such a hollow, set 
With maidenhair, and clots of parsley wet, 

And swallow-wort, and deer-grass spreading fair 
In marsh flower on the reed-encrusted shore 
The head of Hylas with the braided hair 
Sank in the water, like a meteor. 

M. JOURDAIN. 


REVIEWS 

JANE 

41 The Works of Jane Austen.” In Ten Vols. Edited by 
R. Brim ley Johnson. Illustrated by A. Wallis 
Mills. Pride and Prejudice , Two Vols. Sense and 
Sensibility , Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d. 
net per Vol.) 

That such a handsome and desirable new edition of the 
novels of Jane Austen should be issued now is witness to 
the vitality of her charm and the enterprise of the pub¬ 
lishers. Of the ten volumes in which the novels will be 
comprised, four have reached us. They are unusually well 
printed, and have the timely convenience of going easily 
into the corners of our bag. The chief feature of this 
edition, however, is the series of coloured illustrations by 
Mr. Wallis Mills, many of which are admirably conceived 
and well reproduced. It was, in fact, a happy thought of 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus to secure for their reprint 
such a pleasant additament as these not misnamed 44 illus¬ 
trations.” 

And the author is indeed worthy of the finest tributes 
of print and brush. Mr. Austin Dobson may, if he please, 
call her Miss Austen, but for us she is simply Jane. Not 
that we would, for the least division of a moment, appear 
to fail in respectful devotion to her ; but we can no more 
find it in our heart to call her severely Miss Austen than we 
could call 44 Elia ” Mr. Lamb or the 44 Citizen of the World ” 
Mr. Goldsmith. And be it observed that it is a matter of 
the heart. This quiet, secluded immortal, who wrote to 
perfection when she was scarce well out of her teens, who 
forbore to stir deep waters, who was never 44 profound,” 
passionate, dreadful, but kept a kind of 14 dry light ” in all 
her books—her we yet hold in a regard peculiarly intimate 
and affectionate. It is part of her praise that she struck 
admiration from men so different as Scott and Macaulay. 
The good Sir Walter declares her to be inimitable. “There 
is a truth of painting in her writings which always delights 
me.” The amazing Macaulay writes : 44 If I could get 
materials, I really would write a short Life of that wonderful 
woman.” It is something to win Scott’s praise ; it is 
something sufficient in the way of contemporary honour to 
be acknowledged in terms of such right and hearty under¬ 
standing by the master of romance. And though it is 
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incredible that many of our present-day lady-novelists 
should read her with anything approaching a right and 
hearty understanding, she may well be content with the 
appreciation of the male critic. Her successors may only 
be aware of her 11 deficiencies,” but those who are really 
capable of a due appreciation of her work will consider it 
as singularly sane, sound, and complete. She was an*, 
accomplished artist. In its essential excellence her work ] 
is indeed incomparable with that of any other woman* 
writer. She, almost alone, has the amenity, the real- 
sweetness of heart, revealed in the work of that great later; 
master-spirit of fiction, Turgenev. Dealing as she does, 
with people infinitely alien in character and circumstance 
from those of the Russian novelist, there is yet a point of 
resemblance in the writings of both. Each has an unusual 
gift of observation, the English novelist’s being as delicate 
and tender as the Russian’s is keen and deep. This is a» 
gift, we know, regarded by many as of secondary excellence, 1 
imagination being the all-engrossing, all-sufficing quality, 
acclaimed in novelists of hugest popularity. But in her { 
capacity for observation Jane Austen is at one with Fielding » 
and Thackeray, with Dickens and George Eliot. Detail is 
never confusing in her work, as it is apt to become in the 
writings of that passionate lover of the minute, Balzac. 
Those who are content only with bold, imaginative flights J 
do not care for Jane Austen ; and we do not see how they 1 
can care much for those other great novelists whom we 
have just named. It is to their power of observation, to , 
this sure and subtle insight—far more than to any vaguely 
11 imaginative’’faculty, with which indeed only the supremest j 
artists are gifted—that the enduring part of their work is 
chiefly to be attributed. In the case of Jane Austen, to j 
come a little more closely to the subject, her powers are ; 
applied to the minutiae of manners and the just distinction , 
of character ; one after another stands clear and precise, 
with a crepuscular vividness that is never astonishing or 
painful, never harsh or violent. She brings you acquainted 
with every inhabitant of the parish. Fathers and children, j 
uncles and aunts, cousins and lovers, parsons, captains, 
braggarts, ninnies, prigs, spoiled girls and vain boys, 

“ rattles,” libertines, and a plenitude of gossips—all the 
characters inevitable in a parochial survey she has drawn 
to the life. You might (if luck were but granted!) step 
into their circle and be one of them immediately : perfectly 
acquainted, recognising them at a look—as the Bennets, 
the Steeles, the Morlands, Darcys, Willoughbys, Wickhams, 
Jennings—and join in their gentle buzz of conversation. 
Quietly in a corner, at her needle, or hearing gossip, 
or merely idle and contentedly observant, sits a girl 
whom you know is the heroine of the chattering 
crow d—it is Elizabeth Bennet, it is Emma Woodhouse, 
Catherine Morland, Fanny Price, Elinor Dashwood—it is 
Jane herself I The whole scene has at once a certain 
twilight familiarity and twilight strangeness, a suggestion 
(no more) of formality, a hint of the wires ; but site outlives 
the strangeness and grows increasingly familiar. She is 
what the others call a 11 quiz,” loved by some women and 
all men. All these, Elizabeth, Emma, and so on, are but 
44 imaginary portraits ” of the accomplished observer, the 
artist who carries her art so lightly. For to say, as we 
have almost said, that she has no imagination is inaccurate ; 
hers is that quiescent, unconscious imagination which 
every artist reveals, who portrays himself in his finest 
41 creations,” projecting his own personality into the con¬ 
flict of imaginary circumstances, and living his life again as 
in a vision. 

Not less noticeable than her power of observation is the 
fine quality of her humour. It is a humour that is never 
bitter yet never facile ; it probes without burning ; there is 
sharpness without corrosiveness. It is of that rare and 
delightful kind, ironic humour—the kind that Mr. Meredith 
had chiefly in view in his luminous 44 Essay on Comedy.” 
Such a faculty of ironic humour is commonly the fruit of 
many years of watchful tolerance of the world, the expres¬ 
sion of an attitude, a philosophy—achieved only with 
difficulty—of wise and sad indifference tinged with con¬ 
tempt. Not thus was hers won. Jane Austen’s humour was 


temperamental, 4 ‘ a natal gift.” Why it is that this peculiar 
power should be so rarely a woman’s excellence we cannot 
pretend to say ; it is inexplicable, save by the general 
assertion of the rarity of all the most covetable gifts. It is 
very true, of course, that George Eliot, to name another 
woman-writer, was capable of humorous conceptions; but 
with the single concentrated specimen of Mrs. Poyser away 
(capital though that specimen Js), it would be hard to dis¬ 
cover a very profound humorous capacity in the work of 
her somewhat laborious genius. But Jane Austen’s quiet 
and pleasant irony is diffused over all her work ; and it is 
this that creates the effect of 44 dry light ” already remarked. 
Most famous, perhaps, is that delightful, consistent, reveal¬ 
ing dialogue of Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood in 14 Sense 
and Sensibility ” upon the conscientious evasion of an 
obligation and a promise—which is, moreover, a piece of 
psychology exact and true. Or take a novel such as 
44 Northanger Abbey,” the whole of it an exquisite satire 
upon the swollen effigy of romance into which the long- 
forgotten Mrs. Radcliffe puffed such a prodigious breath. 

44 Northanger Abbey ” contains an abundance of that never- 
unkindly acuteness of phrase which is the delight of the 
author’s little army of admirers : 

Their joy on this meeting was very great, as well it might be, 
since they had been contented to know nothing of each other for 
the last fifteen years. 

Consider this candid utterance of a boorish dunderhead 
with a passion for sport and lies : 

Give me but a little cheerful company, let me only have the 
company of the people I love, let me only be where I like and 
with whom I like, and the devil take the rest say I. 

And this agreeable inversion : 

Your mind is warped by an innate principle of general integrity 
and therefore not accessible to the cool reasonings of family 
partiality, or a desire of revenge. 

Or the grave Johnsonese of the closing sentences : 

To begin perfect happiness at the respective ages of twenty- 
six and eighteen is to do pretty well ; and professing myself, 
moreover, convinced that the General's unjust interference, so far 
from being really injurious to their felicity, was, perhaps, rather 
conducive to it by improving their knowledge of each other, and 
adding strength to their attachment, I leave it to be settled by 
whomsoever it may concern whether the tendency of this work 
be altogether to recommend parental tyranny, or reward filial 
disobedience. 

Or turn to 44 Sense and Sensibility,” the first-published 
novel, founded upon an early essay in the Richardson way. 
We have already referred to Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood, 
the latter 44 a strong caricature of the former.” Mark the 
excellent drawing of Marianne, who complains of the lack 
of artistic taste in her sister’s lover. 44 He admires as a 
lover, not as a connoisseur. To satisfy me those characters 
must be united.” We who have passed the summer of 
five-and-thirty must feel keenly the case of Colonel 
Brandon, who at that venerable age, in the eyes of 
Marianne, 44 must needs have long outlived every sensation 
of love. It is too ridiculous! When is a man to be safe 
from such wit, if age and infirmity [at five-and-thirty I] will 
not protect him ? ” Consider the irony in the subsequent 
happy marriage of this derided dotard with the same 
delicious Marianne, who at seventeen had declared : 

At my time of life opinions are tolerably fixed. It is not likely 
that I should now see or hear anything to change them. 

Or .... or . . , . or . ... Every one will be 
able to match these with examples from the other novels 
of humour as instinctive, sharp, and kindly. Seldom is the 
author so severe as in that grave inquiry of Mr. Bennet’s : 

May I ask whether these pleasing attentions proceed from the 
impulse of the moment, or are the result of previous study ? 

There is no need to repeat the ineffable Rev. Mr. Collins’s 
reply. 

There remains her style—clear, restrained, equable. She 
has never, perhaps, been properly appreciated for her fine 
literary sense. It is prose of a thoroughly sound tradition. 
You may detect the Johnsonian rhythm, and you may 
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acknowledge that his influence on prose was by no means 
all bad. Save for an occasional word which time has let 
fall into desuetude, save for an occasional unusual construc¬ 
tion, save for a uniform carefulness and the least hint of 
sedateness, you might fancy you were reading the work of 
Miss A. B. C., whose thirteenth astonishing novel is selling 
so extraordinarily well. Jane Austen had no delusions 
about style, no hierarchic sense of mystery in her use of 
language. The good sense revealed in her treatment of 
character is evinced also in her wisely simple and uncum- 
brous style. Consider her aims, her matter, her habit of 
mind, and you will see that her style is, in one word, com¬ 
petent. 

She lives by pleasing. She never astonishes, never 
repels, never perplexes, never shocks. We can very well 
understand the author of 44 Jane Eyre ” or 41 Wuthering 
Heights ” (books so easily misapprehended) being canonised 
by the strenuous writers of 4 * problem 99 novels, who are 
never so happy as when in revolt against something. But 
Jane Austen never revolts : she accepts. And let it not be 
said that her spirit of acceptance is due simply to an 
absence of that provocation of circumstance which was 
responsible for something of the tense attitude of the 
Brontes. She was, indeed, as has been happily remarked, 
a quietist. Cleverness is far from her—for did not genius 
guide her pen ? 

She can be as wise as wc 
And wiser when she pleases. 

No novelist is less pretentious, less self-conscious; 
restraint and lucidity—rare qualities !—are conspicuous in 
her every chapter. The devil’s advocate might say much 
in his brilliant, unsteady fashion of her lack of ideals, of 
her middle-class satisfaction, of her unenlightened tolerance, 
of the absence of 44 purpose 99 and zeal. He might insist, 
too, on the absence of passion, nobility, and the heroics. 
For answer we need but turn to the happy delight of her 
novels who was content to know her ow f n limitations and 
to move with perfect ease and security within them—not 
without a certain mild radiancy and steady, wise cheerful¬ 
ness. Reading her thus for pure pleasure, you will come 
to discern another point of contact w f ith the great 
Turgenev—her almost absolute flawlessness. 


LAW AND JUSTICE 

The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth . By 
M. Brodrick. (Murray, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Brodrick’s book revives an old controversy. In 1828 
Joseph Salvador, a learned Spanish Jew domiciled in Paris, 
published his 44 Histoire des Institutions tie Moi’se,” in the 
course of which he discussed shortly the legality of the 
trial of Christ. He was vigorously attacked by French 
Christian jurists, but mainly, as has been admitted since, 
on grounds of abstract justice. It was therefore without 
much reference to his opponents that he reaffirmed his 
position in the third edition of his w*ork, published in 1862, 
and now usually quoted. In 1889 Dr. Alexander Taylor 
Innes published his short book, 44 The Trial of Jesus Christ,” 
as a legal criticism of Salvador’s position. Mr. Brodrick’s 
indisposition and absence, before the appearance of his own 
book, no doubt prevented his referring to Dr. Innfes more 
specifically than he has done, for he adds very little to the 
summing up of that eminent lawyer. Dr. Innes may 
therefore be considered to represent Mr. Brodrick and the 
Christian view*, and Salvador the Jewish view. Both authors 
approach the subject in a judicial spirit; accept the Gospel 
narratives as a statement of fact, at the least convenient for 
reference ; and base their legal arguments on the Mishna. 

It must be remembered that the Mishna is the most 
exclusively legal section of the vast mass of writings called 
the Talmud, which has itself been described as a corpus 
juris. The compilation in writing was not indeed com¬ 
menced before 200 a.d., but the force of tradition has always 
been so strong among the Jews, that the Mishna is freely 
quoted by them as representing the system of law in force, 


at any rate theoretically, at the time of Christ ; and the 
maxims referred to in this controversy are accepted as 
embodying the essence of the Law proper (that of Moses) 
thus repeated . Of that essence was a jealous protection of 
the accused in capital cases, far more humane and favour¬ 
able to the individual than anything known in European 
jurisprudence, as is indicated by such passages as the 
following. Salvador states : 

Toute la procedure criminelle de Moisc repose sur quatre 
regies qui se reduisent a ces mots, information rigourcuse, 
publicite des debats, libertee laisseea l accuse, garantie contre 
le danger du temoignage. 

In the treatise Mabahoth of the Mishna is the saying of 
Eleazar, son of Azarias : 

The Sanhedrim, which so often as once in seven years con¬ 
demns a man to death, is a slaughter-house. 

And again in the Mishna (De Synedriis, vi. 5), are these 
sayings of the Rabbi Meir : 

What doth God say (if one may speak of God after the 
manner of men) when a malefactor suffers the anguish due to his 
crime ? He says : My head and My limbs are pained.” And 
if He so speaks of the suffering even of the guilty, what must He 
utter when the righteous is condemned ? 

Dr. Innes’s main objections to the legality of the Jewish 
trial fall under four heads : 

1. The trial was begun after dark, was resumed during 
the night, and had been already concluded 44 early 99 on the 
following morning (John xviii.3 to 28); whereas the Mishna 
states (De Synedriis, iv. 1) that capital trials 

Are commenced only in the daytime, and must also be con¬ 
cluded during the day .... they must be postponed to a 
second day if there is to be a condemnation* 

And the Gemara describes as nefas the anticipation of the 
day of death ; the Jewish day of course began at sunset. 

2. Witnesses against the accused were sought by the 
Judges, and when they were found, their evidence could 
not be accepted because 4< , their witness did not agree 
together.” (Mark xiv. 55, 56.) The necessity for corro¬ 
borative evidence is stated in many familiar passages in 
the Law of Moses, but Dr. Innes*s and Mr. Brodrick’s 
statement that the witnesses must offer their evidence 
voluntarily, though in full accord with the spirit of the 
Mishna, is unfortunately not corroborated by any refer¬ 
ence. Dr. Innes, however, is justified by the concurrent 
testimony of Salvador in stating that the evidence alone 
constituted the charge, and he cites the early trial of 
Naboth as an example. 

3. The process was continued by unauthorised interro¬ 
gatories, and ended with a demand for confession which 
was expressly forbidden (cf John xviii. 19 and Matthew 
xxvi. 63); while Bartenora states : 14 It is a fundamental 
principle with us that no one can damage himself by what 
he says in judgmentand Maimonides adds : 44 Our law 
condemns no one to death on his own confession.” 

4. Christ was convicted of 44 blasphemy” (Matthew 
xxvi. 65, etc.), but the Mishna declares (De Synedriis, vii. 
5, 6, 11) that 44 no man is held a blasphemer unless he hath 
uttered the Name 99 —that is, the ineffable Name of God. 
This, as will be seen by reference to the Gospels, w^as not 
uttered by Christ at His trial. 

Dr. Innes scarcely represents with his usual fairness 
Salvador’s limitations in accepting the Gospels as a state¬ 
ment of the facts. Salvador only accepts them as the sole 
statement now available, and expressly demurs to certain 
details as incredible—for instance, St.John’s description of 
the Sanhedrim buffeting and spitting upon a convicted 
prisoner. It is just to Salvador to point out also that, 
while his remarks on the trial occupy but eleven of his 
thousand pages, there are very few passages quoted by the 
Christian controversialists against the legality of the trial 
which are not to be found in his book. On the other 
hand, Dr. Innes is justified in accusing him in one instance 
of inventing facts. In relating the reassembling of the 
Council during the morning following the arrest, 44 dans la 
matinee du lendemainfi Salvador adds, without giving any 
reasons for suggesting an alternative, 44 ou du surlendentain ,” 
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thus cunningly raising a doubt favourable to his own case. 
Otherwise his remarks are fair enough ; they are, in fact, 
rather a statement of view than in the form of argument. 
He professes sympathy with the trend of Christ’s moral 
doctrine, and may do so sincerely, on the ground of its 
being akin to Gamaliel’s. Indeed there is no reason why 
a discussion which is purely historical should be compli¬ 
cated by racial or religious feeling. The justice of Jewish 
law and procedure does not depend on the conduct of the 
family of Annas, and no fiercer denunciation has been 
made of that family by Christians than the curse quoted 
by Mr. Brodrick from the Talmud, 14 Woe to the house of 
Annas, woe to their serpent hissings ! ” Much less can 
the adoring attitude of Christians towards the temporal 
mission of God the Son be affected by any question 
whether it was permissible by Jewish and Roman law or 
no. The question for them is merely one of the history of 
those ancient economies—how far they were in conformity 
with the Divine Economy at the period under discussion. 

In common with most modern Jewish writers, Salvador 
does not maintain that the condemnation of Christ was 
obligatory on the Council, but that it was not illegal and 
was probably expedient. He considers that the dangerous 
state of Palestine—described by Mr. Brodrick as 44 on the 
verge of a religious revolt”—justified exceptional measures 
as conformable to the strict Law as circumstances allowed. 
Instances of such modification of the Law in the spirit of 
the Law, some of which Salvador cites, may be found in 
the slaying of a Simeonite by Phinehas (Numbers xxv. 7), 
and later of an idolatrous Jew by Mattathias (Maccabees 
ii. 24) ; and in the feeding of David with the shew-bread 
(1 Samuel xxi. 6). Salvador essays to show that this prin¬ 
ciple was carried out, by premonitions made to Christ first 
in private, and then before witnesses, previous to the sum¬ 
mons to the Council. He approves in fact of the principle 
of Caiaphas, 44 It is expedient that one man should die for 
the people.” It is curious that so acute a writer does not 
perceive that this infamous maxim goes far to justify the 
cruel severities practised upon his own Israel by the 
peoples among whom they have sojourned. It has always 
been used by authorities, both Jewish and Gentile, to justify 
any measures whatever tending to their own advantage. 
In reference to the trial before Pontius Pilate, Dr. Innes 
quotes with suppressed disapproval the following remarks 
of the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, which are but an 
echo of the infamy of Caiaphas in a modern key : 

Pilate’s duty was to maintain peace and order in Jud.xa, and to 
maintain the Roman power. It is surely impossible to contend 
seriously that it was his duty, or that it could be the duty of any 
one in his position, to recognise in the person brought to his 
judgment-scat, I do not say God Incarnate, but the teacher and 
preacher of a higher form of morals and a more enduring 
form of social order than that of which he was himself the repre¬ 
sentative. To a man in Pilate’s position the morals and the 
social order which he represents arc for all practical purposes 
absolute standards. 

Such reasoning may well account for the inaction of Gallio, 
but it cannot excuse the action of Pilate, and much less 
that of Caiaphas, to the minds of those—whatever be their 
religion—who prefer the law of the human conscience to 
the law of the State. These demand in a magistrate, not 
only an official honest in administering the law, but a 
human being fearless in breaking it in the cause of Justice. 
No body of jurists give more illustrious examples of this 
greatness of soul than are to be found among Jewish Rabbis, 
though their skill in dialectics often enabled them to 
transform the Law rather than to break it with violence. 

From the foregoing recapitulation it will be seen that 
Dr. Innes and Mr. Brodrick point out serious breaches of 
the Law as stated by Salvador himself, and that Salvador 
justifies them at least to those who, like the late Sir James 
Stephen, accept the doctrine of Caiaphas. The real 
historical question depends on how far the humane 
principles, frequently enunciated in the Talmud, actually 
represent Jewish practice at any period, for at most periods 
of Jewish history they appear to have had extremely little 
effect upon it. But it is ill arguing with Jews on the 
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subject of the Talmud, since those writings carry so far 
the method of enunciating truth by contradiction, that it is 
difficult to find any proposition which could not be both 
corroborated and confuted by quotations from the Talmud 
of equal authority. We would not deny that the humane 
maxims in the Talmud may be true flowers of the Mosaic 
root, but they are more germane in appearance to Neo¬ 
platonism and Christianity, and many of them appear late 
enough to admit of the counter-influence of those philo¬ 
sophies. 

It is a pity that Dr. Innes and Mr. Brodrick are reticent on 
a point on which Salvador has written explicitly —namely, 
on that doctrine of Christ, which rendered the execution 
of Caiaphas’s design possible, by alienating from Him so 
many of His supporters ; even if it was not included in the 
charge of blasphemy on which He was convicted. Salva¬ 
dor points out, that when Christ applied to Himself the 
term 44 the Son of God,” He caused His hearers no offence, 
since it was not uncommonly applied to distinguished 
Rabbis. But when He said , 44 1 came down from heaven” 
(John vi. 38, etc.), the Jews murmured, and when He said 
14 Before Abraham was, I am (John viii. 58) and 44 1 and My 
Father are One ” they began to stone Him because, being 
a man, He made Himself God (John x. 33). It was this 
stumbling-block to the Jews and to those Christians of 
later date who avoid the doctrine of the Incarnation, which 
to the judicious mind of Salvador proved the practical 
threshold to Calvary. 

Of the Roman trial Mr. Brodrick treats adequately, for 
it has little judicial interest, since the Judge, before whom 
it was tried, expressly states that his decision was based 
solely on the demands of a mob. Mr. Brodrick disclaims 
ability to cast any certain light on the archaeological 
questions, such as the exact manner of the Crucifixion, the 
site of Calvary, and the route by which Christ was led 
thither, which he reviews in his concluding chapters. His 
remarks are, in the main, destructive of tradition. In the 
making of them he shows a strange though common 
attitude of mind. He seems to attribute to the framers of 
the Canon an exclusive possession of praeter-scientific 
knowledge, by limiting the credibility of praeter-scientific 
phenomena to those related in the Scriptures hallowed by 
their authority ; while he seems to cast doubts on the credi¬ 
bility of similar phenomena related by tradition. It appears 
from the general tone of his writing, that he would sincerely 
resent a denial of a curative sequence on the passing of St. 
Peter’s shadow, or on the application of napkins which had 
touched St. Paul’s body ; yet he seems anxious to discount 
the credibility of such a sequence on the application of 
the Cross of Christ or the following of the Via Sacra. It is 
not that he anywhere denies that cures of soul and body 
have taken place in Jerusalem since Apostolic times, but he 
seems anxious to point out that, if such did take place, they 
must have followed other actions and have occurred in any 
other localities, than those assigned to them by tradition— 
often as safe a guide as the fluctuating surmises of 
archaeology. 


TALES FROM SACCHETTI 

Talcs from Sacchctti. Translated from the Italian by Mary 
G. Steegmann. With an Introduction by Dr. Guido 
Biagi. (Dent, 3s. 6d.) 

More and more, as the world grow f s older, do we realise 
the importance of the study of the ordinary rank and file 
of humanity. Time was when history was solely concerned 
with the doings of kings and conquerors, of Popes and 
Cardinals, and no one spared a thought to the constant, 
multifarious life of the common people. It is true, of 
course, that time was when the doings of kings and Popes 
had an immensely greater influence on history, on the 
development or the repression of civilisation, than they ever 
can have again ; but it is curious how persistently we all 
studied them to the exclusion of national, city, or agrarian 
life, while all the while we might have learned a lesson 
from those wonderful things—the historical plays of 
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Shakespeare. There indeed the kings and nobles are of 
the chief importance ; but it is noticeable how, at every 
possible opportunity, Shakespeare brings before us the 
brilliant, shifting life of the common people, snatching us 
from Westminster to Eastcheap, from the battlefield to the 
Cots wolds. Of late years we have grown wiser, and we 
owe, perhaps, a good deal of our wisdom to a most 
unpleasant and unsatisfactory book—the History of Mr. 
J. R. Green. Still, we have learned the lesson, and far 
and wide we may see nowadays the effort to get at the 
common life of the common people, in the conviction 
that only by knowing that, as well as the deeds of kings, 
can we understand the art, the literature, or the attitude 
to life of any age and country. 

Florence of late years has been particularly fortunate. 
Florence once meant Dante, Boccaccio, and the great 
artists. Recently we have seen the publication of such 
books as Signor Cesare Guasti’s 41 Letters of Alessandra 
Strozzi,” which throw a flood of light on the life and 
habits of the well-to-do and ruling classes, and scholars 
like Mr. G. T. Clough have found it worth their while to 
push enquiry into details of ordinary life in Renaissance 
Florence. In the book before us we have an even more 
valuable contribution to the study of Florence as she was 
in the fourteenth century. Franco di Benci Sacchetti, 
whose novelli are here admirably translated into appro¬ 
priately vigorous and simple English, w'as a Florentine 
merchant and man of letters, who was born in Florence 
somewhere about 1330-1335. A trusted and capable citizen, 
he acted often as ambassador to various States, was a 
Priore of Florence, and Podcsta of more places than one. 

111* fortune, however, dogged him, and the unhappy close 
of his life is mirrored in the two melancholy poems that 
remain of his last years. But wherever he was, and 
whether sad or merry, he was always shrewdly observing 
and noting, keeping his eyes open for odd occurrences 
and his ears for good stories. And the tales so collected 
he wrote down for his own amusement and those of his 
friends, circulating them in manuscript, and adding new 
ones w hich the perusal of those already written suggested 
to his many friends, some of whom were anxious to appear 
in his pages. 

The collection, then, is not, like Boccaccio’s, a carefully- 
planned work of art. It dates from the barren period that 
succeeded the death of the great literary artist of the 
“ Decameron/ 1 It is written for a different purpose and a 
different class of reader—rather for men than for women, 
for there is no love in it, no chivalric code, and very little 
gallantry of sentiment; and rather for men of affairs and a 
busy life than for dreamers in gardens and languishing 
lovers. The result is that it is packed w’ith the shrewd 
wisdom of the mart and the streets, the high spirits which 
burst out likeescaping flames whenever Florence was free 
of pestilence and the horrors of war, and with the humour 
of a hard-headed man of affairs. It is realistic to the core, 
the very life of the daily round in Florence ; it is not over- 
nice, nor subtilised by elegance, for men spoke as they 
thought and acted as they felt inclined in those vivid day9 ; 
and it is as worldly-wise and as amusing a book as we know. 
Sacchetti moralises, of course ; he moralises at the end 
almost as inevitably as the 41 Gesta Romanorum ” itself; 
but in a very different manner. He tells, for instance, a 
ridiculous story of two ambassadors sent from the Casentino 
to the Bishop of Arezzo. The honest souls each trusted to 
the other to remember what the message was. On the way 
they w’ere so overtaken by some excellent wine at the inn 
that what little chance there w*as of their remembering it 
was clean gone. They did the wisest thing ; they told the 
Bishop frankly that they had forgotten. And the Bishop, 
tickled no doubt by their simplicity, consented to grant 
what had been asked of him, adding that in future the 
Commune of the Casentino had better write instead of 
sending ambassadors. And so they returned home in 
triumph, finishing the excellent wine on the way, and were 
much honoured, holding many offices. Sacchetti sums it 
all up thus : 

How often doth it happen, and not only to men of little 


importance like these, but to many far greater than they who arc 
every day sent as ambassadors, that they have as much connec¬ 
tion with events as the Soldanhath with France. And they write 
and say that day and night they rest not, but always with great 
solicitude go about their affairs, and that everything is due unto 
their industry ; that they had intervened at a moment most 
opportune, when really they had no more sense than a block of 
wood. 

That kind of fussy self-importance is not dead to-day, 
though it may not often be found mingled with the frank 
simplicity of the envoys of the Commune of the Casentino. 

Among Sacchetti’s other famous stories is that of how the 
women of Florence circumvented the sumptuary laws of 
costume. As Priore , Sacchetti had, doubtless, good oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the treatment of a law for which he 
w r as partly responsible. The Judge, Amerigo degli 
Amerighi, of Pesaro, did his best to carry out these laws, 
but the women w ere too much for him on every point. The 
forbidden peak of a hood becomes a wreath, buttons are 
called beads, and ermine 44 suckling.” He confesses 
himself beaten. 44 Said one of the Signori: * We do but 
knock our heads against a wall ; ’ ” and like wise men 
they gave up the attempt to make w’omen obey the law. 

Great interest, moreover, attaches in these stories to the 
figures of living or recently dead men of renown, who pass 
down Sacchetti’s crowded street in their very habit as 
they lived. Here is Giotto making up a satiric coat-of- 
arms for a vulgarian, who gave him the commission in the 
spirit in which the American millionaire in Punch cried 
4 * Shop ! n in the artist’s studio ; and Giotto tumbling over 
some pigs on his way to a party, and declaring that they 
were in the right—“ For I in my day have earned many 
thousands of lire with their bristles, and never have I 
given unto them even a dish of swill.” Here is Dante— 
surely an apocryphal Dante—beating ass-drivers who 
misquote his lines and throwing a smith’s tools into the 
street for the same offence. And here are a score more of 
knowm names, besides the host of beggars, labourers, 
friars, farmers, merchants—the w'hole vivid life of 
Florence—which throng these homely and delightful 
pages. 


NATIVE QUESTIONS 

Glimpses of the Ages. Vol. II. By T. E. S. Scholes. 

(John Long, 12s. net.) 

Dr. Scholes is entitled to a respectful hearing. He 
pleads the cause of what Joey Bagstock, irrespective of 
geography, called natives, and he is burning to tell us that 
we English are a set of colourless humbugs, who are 
unjust, bloody, proud, insolent, and oppressive to our 
coloured superiors ; that our Empire is founded upon lies, 
broken pact, robbery, and violence, and that our boasted 
superiority over negroes is a ridiculous fiction. Dr. Scholes 
is a medical gentleman, of African origin presumably, and 
one of our forty-three million negroid fellow'-subjects, all of 
whom have nerves, joys, appetites, hopes, and in brief a 
share of man’s life in the planet, but who, for the most 
part, do not speak or write down to our understandings. 
When one of these dark, silent peoples tells us the message 
of his heart, common courtesy demands that we should 
listen, even if the message is exceedingly long and as 
diffuse as Mother Africa herself. In so far as it is an 
assertion of the equality or superiority of God’s image cut 
in ebony over the same cut in ivory, it is waste of time to 
write or read such a book. The superiority of a race is 
written not in print so much as by victory in war, by 
just legal codes, by healthy habits, by great art, by 
spiritual worship, by large co-operation and inter¬ 
dependence, and by lasting discoveries. Where the negroes 
have had power, as in Hayti for half a century, or in 
Chaka’s great Zulu empire, the results have been that 
they have been most uncomfortable neighbours and even 
more unhappy at home. Without weighing two civilisa¬ 
tions against each other, there is one thing obvious to any 
man who has been on the borders of any empire : two 
civilisations cannot exist side by side, as armchair 
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politicians and snug buttermen in the suburbs would wish 
them to do. Rebellious subjects or offending wives pop 
over the frontiers, and sable gentlemen with quivering 
spears demand their surrender. Treaty or no treaty, we 
cannot hand the runaways back. On our side young 
sportsmen cross the borders to hunt and fish, and they, 
too, breed trouble. A chance slash or a random shot makes 
all the border stations angry and uneasy. Expeditions on 
either side result in conquest and administration, and we 
entreat, suffer indignities, pay large sums, and long not to 
enlarge the map ; but they must take over us or we them. 
It is a necessity above all politics. Having obtained control, 
our work is only begun, and to administer strange nations 
is as delicate and difficult a task as can fall to the experts 
of the highest of the fine arts—that of governance. If Dr. 
Scholes could go with us this far we should then be in a 
position to go into details with him, and could discuss the 
hut tax at Sierra Leone, and whether Bai Kompah was 
treated badly by Captain Warren, and what are the 
remedies for the woes of that protectorate, and wherein 
General Faidherbe’s policy is better than ours. The Indian 
taxes, the behaviour of subalterns fresh from Sandhurst, 
and the still worse behaviour of the bounder from Peckham 
or Capetown, who gets loose in Swaziland or Nigeria, are 
all questions upon which we could and would make 
inquiries and demand redress if a reasonable case were 
made out and a reasonable remedy propounded. But Dr. 
Scholes rushes to and fro through the Continents, and 
wherever lie sees an opening he rushes in and explodes 
an epithet, and before one has time either to say “ Amen ” 
or to gather what he would have us do now, he is away in 
Louisiana or Thibet exploding the same epithet. If the 
Pekin expedition was strewn with horrors and Lady 
Hemming was rude to a sister woman, if mine-owners on 
the make often need kicking and innocent Mashonas often 
get it, let us hear what is done amiss and we will listen 
meekly and quoad valeamus try to amend ; but an indict¬ 
ment of whites from Odessa to Ohio, and from White¬ 
chapel to Port Darwin, is not effective, especially as it 
includes such trivial charges as scrambling in Edinburgh 
operating-rooms, along with acts of real injustice and 
tyranny. In one thing we are inclined to agree with our 
rebuker—we have greater vulgarity in our colourless ranks 
than is to be found in any uncivilised people anywhere. 
The children of Nature, whatever else they are, are not 
vulgar. It requires a special training to make a man vulgar, 
and we provide that training on a lavish scale. Tartars, 
Burmans, Maories, Papuans, men everywhere seem to be 
gentlemen, and civilisation breeds cads. Why does not 
some gentle Kaffir tell us how to avoid that great cata¬ 
strophe ? If he could do that, the thousand gentle civilians 
who at any moment arc solely responsible for governing 
India with partial success would gladly listen to any pro¬ 
posals he might make for governing it better. 

BIBLE STUDIES 

The hies and the Gospel , and other Bible Studies . By the 
Lite Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 

The stray sermons and papers included in this volume 
represent the harvest of a quiet and cultured life. Not 
often, we imagine, are Presbyterian congregations 
privileged to listen to such discourses as are to be found 
in these pages. Dr. Macmillan was no rhetorician, but 
he was a man of wide reading and of a transparent 
sincerity of purpose. Every word in these addresses is 
well and wisely chosen, and there is a noticeable absence of 
those oratorical redundancies which disfigure so many pulpit 
harangues. It might even be objected that the style is 
less hortatory than one might legitimately expect, the 
moral being insinuated rather than directly conveyed. 
The three concluding papers in the volume are more purely 
educational. Dr. Macmillan was not distinguished for his 
original research, but he made it his business to be 
acquainted with the latest developments of scientific and 
archaeological investigation, and his essay on “The 
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Numerical Relations of Nature ” is a by no means unimpor¬ 
tant contribution to Nature-study, while in the paper 
entitled 44 An Early Celtic College,” he emphasises the 
immense debt which modern civilisation owes to the 
labours of Celtic Christianity. 

Mr. George A. Macmillan contributes an interesting and 
sympathetic memoir, which, if it does not add much to our 
knowledge of the author of this volume, serves to enhance 
our appreciation of his work. His life appears to have 
been varied by few outward incidents. He was essentially 
a student: 

His distinctive service (as Mr. Macmillan writes^ lay in 
devoting talents of insight and sympathy to the task of making 
more widely known and understood the researches and specula¬ 
tions of master minds. 

In this he was eminently successful. His books have found 
their way into thousands of homes, and there can be little 
doubt that they have provided an impetus to Nature-study 
in innumerable instances. He was beloved by his friends 
and revered by his congregation. His death, some five 
years since, robbed English literature of an engaging per¬ 
sonality and a writer of distinctive charm and ability. 


SCORPIO 

Scorpio . By ]. A. Chaloxer. (Palmetto Press.) 

Keats has told us that 44 they shall be accounted poet-kings 
who simply say the most heart-easing things.” It may well 
be, therefore, that the author of the present volume of 
sonnets has no desire to be ranked among the poet-kings. 
For he certainly does not come to us with heartsease in 
his hand. On the contrary he prides himself on the fact 
that he is a hard and terrible hitter. Indeed, he assures 
us that he has come to the conclusion that you can put a 
wicked man 44 to sleep ” with a sonnet in pretty much the 
same way that a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep 
with a finished blow. And not only does Mr. Chaloner 
believe in what we may term the sonnatorial fist, but he 
believes also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his 
book is decorated with an angry-looking seven-thonged 
scourge, and he dubs the whole effort 44 Scorpio.” So that 
when we look to the fair page itself we know what to expect. 
Nor are we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. 
Being a good poet, he immediately writes a sonnet about 
it, the which, however, he calls 44 The Devil's Horseshoe.” 
We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may concern ; 

“ A fecund sight for a Philosopher— 

Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d “horse-shoe'* at th' Opera, 

Replete with costly hags and matrons fair ! 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 

His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! 

To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spangl’d with jewels, satins, silks, and lace, 

Crones whose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls— when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak— 
Their escorts panmus of features coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music’s very nice.” 

Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with 
a vengeance. The sonnet as a whole is not one which we 
can approve from a technical or a sentimental point of 
view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed 
himself on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last 
line, a tour dc Jorce y in its way reminds us of the withering 
ironies of Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner to add 
that not all his sonnets are concerned with back flaying, 
bosom-stinging, or general thumping. Some of them show 
the tenderer emotions proper to a poet. We like him best, 
however, in his character as metrical bruiser. He is always 
on the side of the angels even if he is frequently over 
vigorous ; and his book is well worth possessing. Wc 
gather that he has undergone personal troubles of no light 
or of ordinary nature, and it is pleasant to note that, despite 
these troubles, he still retains a sane and reasonable 
outlook upon life, for when lie likes he can be quite 
pleasantly humorous instead of acridly bitter. 
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ON ACCOUNT OF ROYALTIES 

Here is an old verse : 

Dear little baby Haweis, 

Playing with your corals, 

Papa will teach you music, 

But who will teach you morals ? 

In its day this rhyme had a particular humorous applica¬ 
tion. If we borrow it for the purpose of illuminating 
certain phases of the great Author versus Publisher ques¬ 
tion we may, in the circumstances, be excused. The 
Publisher—good, fat, excellent man that he is—hath taught 
the Author music. It is to the Publisher’s pipe that the 
Author—or at any rate the bulk of him—so skips like the 
little hills. Publishers’ music, indeed, is your Author’s 
only harmony, whether for dancing or singing, and it is the 
Publisher always who calls the tune. To complain of this 
w*ere the height of foolhardiness, because such complaint 
angers the Publisher and appears entirely unnecessary 
and stupid to the Author. The man who writes for his 
daily bread and week-end cherries knows perfectly well 
that the man who publishes is the master of his financial 
fate, and so long as he gets what seems to him a reason¬ 
able price for his work, paid chiefly in the shape of sums 
on account, it seems to him perfectly natural that the man 
who publishes should be the principal and best-considered 
party in any arrangement that may exist between them. 
Hence, as we have said, publishers’ music is music for 
authors. When it comes to the matter of morals, how¬ 
ever, we find ourselves at once on treacherous, quaking, 
and boggy ground. Without suggesting for a moment 
that the morals of the publishers of this great country 
are not all that they should be, we may perhaps be allowed 
to note without offence that popular superstition is quite as 
severe upon publishers as it is upon lawyers. An honest 
lawyer is said to be a singular rarity. The popular view is 
that an honest publisher 11 takes a deal of finding.” 44 Now 
Barabbas was a publisher ” sticks ineradicably in the public 
mind. We shall not attempt to confirm the public mind in 
its preconception any more than we shall attempt to give 
to the publishing trade palms for honesty. At the same 
time we must be allowed to smile, or at any rate to indulge 
a trifle of inward mirth, when we find our sweet musicianly 
publisher laying himself out to teach the author morals. 
In the current issue of the publishers’ trade organ there 
appears an article entitled 44 Law, Custom, and Morals, and 
Advanced Payments to Authors.” The writer of the article 
explains that: 

From more than one quarter there are indications of a coming 
revolt against the growing exactions of a certain class of 
authors .... tne practice to which I now refer takes the 
form of demanding unjustifiable advances of so-called royalties 
without security, coupled with an assumption on the part of the 
author that he is under no obligation, legal or otherwise, to 
refund over-payments.” 

He goes on to remark that the evil effects of this practice 
41 become more and more apparent in the form of over¬ 
production and financial difficulties; ” he asserts that 
advances on account of royalties are regarded in the con¬ 
templation of the law as matters of particular contract, 
not ruled by 44 custom ” at all, and consequently recover¬ 
able where over-payment can be established. And, what is 
more, he says in effect that the author who refuses to 
return the difference between royalties advanced and 
royalties earned is a dishonourable, dishonest, and even 
fraudulent person. Before we examine these extra¬ 
ordinary statements it may be well for us to look for a 
moment into the qualifications and antecedents of their 
author. The gentleman signs his name and makes no 
secret of his profession. His name is of small consequence. 
His profession is that of a Trustee in Bankruptcy. He is 
supposed to make a speciality of the winding-up of pub¬ 
lishing concerns. His masterly winding-up in bankruptcy 
of the affairs of the original house of Grant Richards will 
be fresh in the memories of interested persons. Our highly 
moral friend commenced operations on that very fine 
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estate in the autumn of 1904. He made no attempt to deal 
with the copyrights piecemeal, but after months and months 
of delay he sold the concern to a firm which was 
apparently unable to continue it, and which has sold 
off, and is still selling off, the copyrights singly or 
in lots. This method of handling a publisher’s estate 
is the worst in the world. While you are waiting 
for the capitalist who has money and enterprise enough 
to sell your going concern the value of your copy¬ 
rights is steadily diminishing, for the 44 life ” of compara¬ 
tively few books will permit of their being withdrawn from 
publication, or at best only half-travelled, half-pushed, and 
left altogether unadvertised, for a period of from two to 
three years. To take an instance in point, the copyrights 
of two books which were going well and strong at the time 
of Mr. Richards’s failure have just been sold by the 
publisher who purchased them from our highly moral friend, 
and they will make a reappearance during the present 
autumn. For four years one of these books, if not both of 
them, has been unobtainable for love or money ; yet both of 
them are continually asked for at the bookshops, and the 
fact that a publisher has lately bought them for republica¬ 
tion makes it pretty plain that there has been a screw loose 
somewhere. Who is to compensate the author of these 
particular books for his four years’ loss of royalties ? 
In our opinion a man who takes even a business like 
the first business of Mr. Grant Richards, and attempts to 
run it year after year with a view to selling it as a going 
concern, is gambling in other people’s property, and gene¬ 
rally handling that property in an unjustifiable and disastrous 
manner. With the wisdom of our highly moral friend, 
who, as we have seen, is a trustee in bankruptcy, and not a 
publisher, we shall not for the moment concern ourselves 
further. But his own experience must in the nature of 
things have given him some indication of the fearful risks 
that authors are compelled to run, and one would imagine 
that those experiences might have prevented him from 
making crude charges as to lack of honour and fraud 
in the matter of an author’s retention of that portion of an 
advance on royalties which does not happen to be earned. 
The author’s position is, in our view, an entirely honest and 
justifiable position. When a person who has written a 
book takes it to a publisher and demands an advance on 
account of royalties, no matter how large that demand 
may be, the publisher is always in a position to 
refuse it. Consequently there can be no injustice 
to the publisher here. Again, the publisher knows per¬ 
fectly well that in cases where he does make a large 
advance the book concerned may fail to earn the money. 
But as a business man he is in a position either to take the 
risk or to refrain, as his judgment may direct. So that there is 
still no hardship on the publisher even if he parts with ten 
times the value of the book. And as to the author’s side 
there can be neither dishonour nor fraud in his securing for 
himself the best possible terms. When A has a horse to 
sell, and sells it to B for, say, £40 on the understanding 
that if B sells it again, for more than ^40 A is to have a 
certain percentage of B’s profit, it is neither dishonourable 
nor dishonest of A to pocket and retain the whole £40. And 
if B should happen to sell the horse for only ^*30, it is 
impossible for him to hold A either legally or morally 
responsible for the difference. While he does not make 
explicit statements on the point, our highly moral friend 
insinuates that authors are prone to exaggerate 
the selling value of their productions and thus 
induce the publisher to part with a greater sum 
on account than would otherwise be the case. This is 
really the merest and most gratuitous of false issues. Any 
smart publisher who may be about to hand over a large 
advance can discover quite easily whether the author’s 
statements with respect to the sale of previous works are 
true or false. The publisher of the previous works is seldom 
averse from giving information on the subject provided it 
is asked for, and even if he declines to do this the big 
wholesale houses will always do it, and the firm’s own 
travellers can usually get pretty near the mark by inquiry 
at the bookshops. Our highly moral friend says roundly : 
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“ I shall betray no confidence when I state that in at least 
three estates which I have wound up I have found that the 
amounts lost by way of advances and over-payments to 
authors, chiefly novelists, more than equalled the total 
liabilities due to ordinary creditors.” We shall not 
traverse these words, although it would be interesting to 
know in what businesses 6uch a state of affairs could 
have arisen, and it is certain that they must have 
been very small businesses indeed. The real facts about 
the matter are these : (1) In the rare instances where a 
publisher makes too large an advance on account of 
royalties it is not the author who is to blame, but the 
publisher himself. For a new work by a certain writer 
;£8oo was lately paid on account of royalties. The author 
subsequently received an intimation that Messrs. So-and-So 
would like to see him with a view to business. He called 
and was asked what advance he had received for his book, 
and he stated the amount. Messrs. So-and-So told him 
that if he cared to write a book for them they would pay 
him .£1,000 on account of royalties on delivery of the 
manuscript. He called on the publisher who had paid 
him £*800 and explained what had happened. The pub¬ 
lisher said that, while he was quite prepared to advance 
;£810 for the next book, he could not see his way to 
advance ;£i,ooo. The author went back to Messrs. 
So-and-So and closed the deal. Messrs. So-and-So paid 
their £1,000 and published the new’ book. For some 
reason or other it did not sell, and it has not yet earned 
^£600, much less ^£1,000, nor is it ever likely to earn the 
balance—at least so say the publishers. If our highly 
moral friend had his way the author in question would 
immediately return ^£400 to Messrs. So-and-So. But neither 
legally nor morally does he owe Messrs. So-and-So a single 
farthing. The bid was the publisher’s, and he accepted it. 
(2) In a large number of instances money paid to an author 
in advance of royalties is absolutely the last money he gets 
for his work. Virtually and in effect the sum paid in 
advance is looked upon by author and publisher alike as 
purchase-money, the further royalties to be paid being 
stipulated for by the author because he always indulges a 
sort of wild hope that his book may achieve an unprece¬ 
dented run, while the publisher for his part only too 
frequently emphasises the possibility of further royalties 
as an excuse for minimising the original advance. 
For any but the most successful authors—authors, 
that is to say, who are making over £2,000 a year 
out of their books—royalties over and above the amount 
advanced on delivery of the manuscript are a byword and 
a scoff. (3) Plain royalty without advance on account is 
the publisher’s ideal. That it would mean absolute ruin 
to authors cannot be doubted ; and this not because the 
average manuscript is not worth (and a good deal more 
than worth) the advance made upon it, but because the 
publishing business generally is worked on credit and eaten 
up with persons of small capital and less brains. Cautious, 
unspeculative publishing is considered to be the thing 
nowadays ; and cautious, unspeculative publishing means 
the pushing of a book for a few r weeks or months only, and 
to just such an extent as will enable the publisher to make 
sure of from £$o to^ioo profit on the venture. When 
the author foregoes his payment in advance the publisher 
is still content with his ^50 to .£100 profit, and the author 
must content himself with a long-deferred £20 or .£30 
royalty cheque. But when the publisher has paid, 
say, .£100 in advance he takes precious good care that 
the book shall be pushed and advertised to an 
extent which is likely to bring in both his profit 
and the amount of the advance. Furthermore, if an 
author publishes without an advance he is practically 
handing over property without security. Less than six 
months ago a firm of publishers applied to an author for a 
book. The author said that he was prepared to write the 
book providing an advance was made on account of 
royalties on delivery of the manuscript. The publishers 
said that it was against their practice to make advances, 
but that, as they “rather fancied” this particular book, 
they would give the author a bill at three months for the 
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amount of the advance. The author refused the bill and 
the business fell through. But inside three months the 
publishing firm were in the Bankruptcy Court. An 
author’s only possible safeguard against this kind of 
misfortune is a money payment in advance. It is unsafe 
to publish on royalty terms with the biggest publishing 
houses of them all. Either a publisher has money or he 
has not. If he has money, no reasonable advance or 
series of advances can hurt him. If, on the other hand, he 
is without money, he has no business to be publishing. 
All the talk about partnership between author and 
publisher is fiddle-de-dee. No such partnership exists, and 
no such partnership can ever exist. Our highly moral 
friend offers the following beautiful advice to those parties 
most nearly concerned : 

I should strongly urge those publishers who have fallen into 
this dangerous trap to make a formal demand for repayment of 
any moneys not earned by way of percentages whenever an 
account has been finally closed for want of sales, taking no further 
step without legal advice. 

Here, of course, he admits his weakness. Such a demand 
from a publisher to an author—and our highly moral 
friend must not imagine that such a demand has never 
been made—is the purest bluff. Our advice to authors is 
that they should in no circumstances fail to take and keep 
every penny that the well-known generosity of the publish¬ 
ing trade is likely to put in their way. And if the publishers 
of London on their part will look at the business with 
something more of an eye to what is just and reasonable, 
and with something less of an eye to getting rich quick and 
being in the swim of the hour, they may defer the ultimate 
catastrophe of bankruptcy through over-payment to 
authors for quite a respectable period. 


FALSE PROPHETS 

I have often wondered how far one is justified in arguing 
as to a man’s sagacity and common sense from the par¬ 
ticular to the universal. It is a tempting course to pursue; 
human nature, having discovered that in one particular 
instance Smith has been guilty of hopeless and undisputed 
folly, is apt enough to conclude that Smith is always and 
in all respects a fool. “What does he know about books 
(or ships, or motor-cars, or Moorish art) ? ” one is inclined 
to say ; “ look at the way he lost all the money his father 
left him.” It is tempting ; but it is not quite reasonable. 
A man may be downright Earlswood so lar as money is 
concerned, and yet his views on plainsong may be worthy 
of the highest respect ; and a Seventh-Day Baptist may be 
a skilled, daring, and trustworthy pilot. It is clear that 
we must go warily ; it will not do to say without reserve 
that folly in A necessarily extends right down the alphabet 
even unto Z. Take the pilot; he is a member of an 
absurd sect, not from any defect in his reasoning 
powers, but from circumstance, from accident—because 
liis father before him kept holy the seventh day, or 
because his wife was a member of the Connexion ; his 
theory of the Sabbath does not interfere in any respect 
with his theory of rocks and shoals. A grocer may be a 
very good grocer and a substantial citizen in spite of his 
belief that the Reign of the Saints will commence on 
August 15th, 1926, at nine o’clock in the morning precisely ; 
but if he embarked in an enterprise for planting tea and 
rice in the Thames Valley we should be justified in a pro¬ 
found distrust of his reasoning powers, more especially if 
this scheme of culture were backed by quotations from the 
Book of Daniel and the Apocalypse. For it would be clear 
in that cise that the man’s specific folly had overflowed i:s 
“compartment;” that his whole being was in process of 
being overwhelmed by a flood of nonsense ; that even his 
technical knowledge had been submerged by the tide of 
the Millennium. When a man is not merely mistaken, 
but obviously nonsensical, in his own business, there is 
every reason to suppose that he is universally foolish. 

The worst of it is that this truth is not accepted in the 
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region of theology. The theologian seems, indeed, to be 
the chartered libertine of thought, and the most important 
of all subjects is the one in which every man appears to 
have a licence to make an ass of himself without reproach. 
The pious young curate and the well-meaning old Bishop 
can do no wrong. Listen to the sermon. In the first place 
half of it is inaudible, because the preacher has not had 
the common decency to master the very simple art of 
speaking in public—in spite of the fact that the art in 
question is to be an important part of his life’s work. And, 
secondly, the preacher’s voice rises and falls in a sort of 
monotonous sing-song, which, if it means anything, seems 
intended to convey to the hearers the fact that the speaker 
has no sort of interest or belief in one single word that he 
utters. And, thirdly, the matter of these ill-delivered 
remarks is sheer silliness or dreary commonplace. And 
then people tell you that Mr. A. is such a good man, which 
is a wholly impertinent statement, and moreover a false 
statement. For if Mr. A. were really a good man he would 
take the trouble to learn his business ; true piety would 
dictate at the least a dozen lessons in voice-production, 
pronunciation, and elocution. One is reminded of the tale 
of the old Scotchwoman. She was a taking up the 
character ” of a new cook, and the woman’s late mistress 
dwelt at length on the servant’s undoubted morality and 
respectability. 14 Damn her respectability/* was the 
comment; 14 can she cook collops ? *' And, after all, the 
ability to cook must logically be considered as the cook’s 
differentia, and so the ability to preach should be held as 
essential to the definition of a preacher. 

But the clergy—I should explain that, out of deference 
to the liberal, broad-minded spirit oi the age, I include 
Dissenting teachers under this term—the clergy have a 
still wider licence. Not only may they preach without 
having mastered the first elements of the art they profess, 
but they have also liberty to utter nonsense wholesale, to 
preach and to write in such sort that if they had lived in 
the days of the Scholastic Philosophy they would all have 
received the title of 14 Master of Contradictions.” And no 
farrago of obvious fallacies, of absurdities, of false reason¬ 
ings, seems to have the slightest effect on the position that 
these persons may have attained. Take the case of Mr. 
R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple. He wrote a book 
(which was reviewed in these columns), a book which 
proved to be a mass of contradictions and mutually- 
destructive statements. I am not going to fall into the 
fallacy of concluding from this fact that Mr. Campbell’s 
cause is evidently a bad one. The cause may be a very 
good one; what is evident is that in Mr. Campbell 
it has found a most atrociously incompetent advocate ; 
this there is no gainsaying. And yet, so far as I am 
aware, the publication of this volume of absurdities 
has had no appreciable effect on the preacher’s 
position. I don’t suppose that he is the poorer by a single 
pew-rent; one secs his name still quoted with respect, his 
views on this or that are to be read in the newspaper, his 
alliance is welcomed in various quarters. Why is this so ? 
I suppose because he is like the curate ; he is such a good 
man. But I deny his goodness. Having set himself to 
conduct a certain argument, he should have considered it 
his duty to familiarise himself with the fundamental laws 
of ratiocination. A really good man would never conclude 
in Bat bare or Celaranl , nor would such an one place the 
propositions 44 all A is B ” and 44 some A is not B ” aide by 
side on the same page. Mr. Campbell may be respectable 
in a sense, but he certainly cannot cook collops ; and yet 
he is lamed in certain circles as a most accomplished chef. 
Is the suppressed premiss—A man can talk the wildest 
rubbish about religion, and yet remain an excellent religious 
teacher, so long as he utters kindly and humanitarian 
sentiments, so long as he is anxious that everybody should 
have £200 a year ? This might be true in a sense if religion 
were defined as a scheme for providing everybody with 
£4 a week ; but I believe that the universal consent of 
humanity has declared that religion is something much 
more than this. Socrates and the King of Borrioboola 
Gha, St. Paul and Buddha, Calvin and St. Ignatius Loyola 
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are at least agreed on this point. And even if the ^4 
definition were true, the doctors and pastors of the Com¬ 
fortable Faith would be all the better, one would think, for 
a modicum of reasoning power. Surely no cause, what¬ 
ever its nature, can be advanced by the utterance of rank 
absurdity. And yet large masses of the English people 
continue to put their trust in these masters of contradiction 
and unreason ; they still gaze in admiration and respect at 
the process which Dr. Johnson called 44 milking the bull.” 
We have always professed our belief that reason is man’s 
noblest attribute ; it is very clear that a great many of us 
regard reason as the merest trifle—an amusing accident, 
like a movable scalp or double-jointed fingers. The sea- 
captain who first noted a rapid fall in the barometer, then 
observed a strange glare in the sky and the gathering of 
wild and stormy clouds, and, putting these facts together, 
concluded that the weather was going to be exceptionally 
fine, would, it seems probable, soon forfeit the confidence 
of his owners, even though he were a notoriously humane 
man, bursting with altruistic sentiment. And yet it is in 
such spiritual captains that hundreds of thousands of 
Englishmen put their trust ; and one wonders what the 
end of our voyage will be. 

I see a ray of hope in a recent issue of a daily paper. 
Possibly the readers of The Academy may remember the 
review of a certain book called 44 My Belief,” the author of 
the book being Dr. Horton, a personage of the greatest 
distinction in Dissenting circles. 44 My Belief ” w'as, like 
Mr. Campbell’s book, a tissue of contradictions and 
absurdities ; I exposed a very few of these in the review 
in question. I do not know whether The Academy is 
read by the Hampstead Independents ; but I am quite 
certain that no exposure of their pastor’s bad logic and 
false reasoning would diminish in the slightest degree 
their reverence and respect for his teaching. I do not 
know why this is so, unless it be on the theory which I 
have advanced before in these columns—that men have 
the power of casting away their best possessions. Still, I 
suppose one must do one’s duty ; one must continue to 
affirm that a lobster is not a red fish that walks backward, 
though one know f s that the affirmation will persuade 
nobody. But Dr. Horton has ventured beyond the region 
of theology. He has recently declared that the best way 
to avoid the horrors of war is to be thoroughly unprepared 
for it ; and I have great hopes, more especially as this 
egregious folly has been exposed by Mr. Arnold White in 
the Daily Chronicle. For this is not a question of theology, 
of Death and Judgment, Heaven and Hell, and such 
obsolete trifling. This is a matter of our skins and our 
purses,’ our front lawns and our back gardens, our very 
existence as a nation. And my hope is that people who 
would listen to Dr. Horton’s theological nonsense with 
grave and bland respect may be led by this absurdity in a 
44 practical ” sphere to doubt their wisdom in submitting 
themselves to such a teacher in divinis : 

I wonder (says Mr. Arnold White) whether Dr. Horton has 
ever devoted a day of his life to the study of German prepara¬ 
tions for war against England, and whether he thinks that the 
hippiness and morality of family life have been increased by the 

successive attacks on Denmark, Austria, and France.In the 

triangle between Wilhelmshavn, Kheine, and Em den, screened by 
the Frisian Islands, is all the apparatus for sudden attack on 
England.I have satisfied myself by personal inspec¬ 

tion that Dr. Horton possesses a front door with bolts and locks. 
On what principle can it be wrong for England to defend herself 
against international hooliganism if it is right for Dr. Horton to 
pay a police-rate and lock his front door against Hampstead 
thieves ? 

Mr. Arnold White goes on to warn the preacher that, if 
his advice is followed, the result will be the bl nxliest w r ar 
in history ; and, I say again, I have hopes that those who 
have accepted gladly any and every delirium in theology 
will reconsider their position, and ask themselves whether 
teachers that preach red ruin, and blood, and woe, and 
destruction on earth are likely to be safe guides to heaven. 
Unfortunately, as I have said, vague sentiment appears able 
to cover every absurdity, monstrosity, and fallacy in the 
things of the soul. We listen and applaud, I know* not 
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why. But the simplest Englishman has the love of country 
in him ; he has a pride in the ancient story of the realm ; 
he knows that in time of peril he would give his life for the 
land, for his hearth and his home. He may be neither 
theologian nor logician ; but he can at least understand the 
Gospel of Ruin preached in plain words ; he may, perhaps, 
have talked to Frenchmen and Frenchwomen who 
remember the disgrace and misery and shame and desola¬ 
tion of 1870 ; and then he may ask himself whether he will 
ut his trust in false teachers any more ; he may ask 
imself whether, this one rivulet being so rankly putrid and 
envenomed, the fountain from which it springs is likely to 
be a well of water unto everlasting life. 

There is, it seems to me, something of awful tragedy in 
the situation. From every quarter comes the same 
warning. Lord Cromer has uttered it in the House of 
Lords ; Mr. Arnold White repeats it; Mr. Hyndman, the 
militant Socialist, declares that the danger is instant and 
tremendous. And Dr. Horton tells us that now is the time 
to lay down our arms and scrap our ironclads. And I 
repeat that if such a man as this is still regarded with 
respect as a teacher in things sacred or in things profane, 
then the doom of England, both in body and in spirit, must 
be near at hand. 

Arthur Machen. 


THE SILLY SCHOOL 

The novel has been described as the noblest and most 
spacious of art forms. In England at the present moment 
we have a few writers who may be said to use the fictional 
convention nobly ; we have a number of writers who 
endeavour to use it nobly ; w*e have a handful of dubious 
persons who insist upon using it ignobly, and we have a 
literal horde of featherheads and irresponsibles who use 
it in an absolutely silly and futile manner. The young man 
or the young woman who writes appears to turn to fiction 
not because he or she possesses any serious vocation or 
ambition in that direction, but simply because it is under¬ 
stood that one can never make authorship pay unless 
one writes u novels.” Hence the general foolishness of the 
stuff which is put before us at the libraries. From the 
cover of a piping new novel called 44 A Laughing Matter” 
(Werner Laurie) we take the following : 

This is the problem. Suppose a proud and devoted father to 
entrust his motherless daughter, with many grave warnings and 
solemn charges, to the care of a certain novelist and his wife 
resident in the suburbs. Suppose the girl to be “sweet and 
twenty, 1 ' a country girl, fresh, buoyant, simple, and manifesting 
a somewhat disconcerting and unexpected influence over men, 
attracting them in some mysterious way to break through the 
hedge of convention so laboriously raised about her. Suppose 
the novelist to be a plodding and busy person, whose steadfast 
purpose in regard to his charge is to return her to her father 
perfect as she came, and suppose his wife to be, in her subtle and 
humorous way, just the opposite. Suppose also there be, next 
door, a youth, his sister and her lover, who all, despite the stern 
opposition of the novelist, are attracted in various ways and by 
various means to tea and croquet over the fence. What, in some 
such circumstances do you think would happen ? 

Oh, la la 1 Was ever such nonsense penned ? What in 
the name of goodness should happen, and where, oh where 
does the problem come in for persons who have human 
eyes and human hearts ? In point of fact there is herein 
no problem at all. The pretentious twaddle we have 
quoted may not be the work of the author of 44 A Laughing 
Matter.” Possibly it owes itself to some bright publisher’s 
clerk who tosses off this kind of thing in moments when 
there is nothing to do in the ledgers. In any case, how¬ 
ever, one supposes that if the author—no less a light than 
Mr. Shan F. Bullock, by the way—had objected to such 
a desecration of his cover, his objections would have pre¬ 
vailed. So that in a sense, even if he did not write 
the stuff himself, he must share the blame. And 
when we turn to the book itself, for which, we take it, Mr. 
Bullock is responsible, what do we find ? Well, not to 
crack the wind of the poor phrase, we find 44 A Laughing 


Matter ” no laughing matter at all. We will guarantee the 
first four chapters of this extraordinary problem-book to 
bore anybody above the quality of a schoolgirl approxi- 
mately to death. Chapter i., in which the ‘‘novelist” and 
his wife discuss the question of receiving into the bosom of 
their family the motherless daughter of 44 the proud and 
devoted father,” is a model and a monument of stupid 
and unnecessary writing—dull beyond itself and childish 
in its absolute meaninglessness. It is true that the story 
picks up somewhat when you get past the fifty pages or so 
of preliminary haverings, but Mr. Bullock will make 44 con¬ 
versations ”—and silly conversations at that—right through, 
and one feels that it is a pity he should have compiled or 
published such a book at all. We make no doubt that 
somebody will read it, and feel all the sillier in conse¬ 
quence. And if 44 A Laughing Matter ” is really a problem- 
novel, then surely the problem-novel is come to the end of 
its tether. 

We have received a second foolish piece of fiction which 
is called magniloquently 41 The High Adventure ” (Lane)— 
author, Hugh de bclincourt. Here again we have silliness 
let loose upon us in the most terrible way. The men in the 
book are Simple Simons to a man—brainless, ineffectual, 
infected with impertinent notions about sex and marriage, 
and eaten up with conceit and 44 culture.” As for the women, 
of whom there are two, one is an elderly parcel of satin and 
the other a youthful and quite shadowy and unreal bundle 
of muslin. With such puppets on the board our author 
prattles and bleats along to his heart’s content. Much of 
his cheap philosophy is called forth by the case of a cer¬ 
tain youth named Smith, who succumbs to the blandish¬ 
ments of a lady of the West who says 44 Hello darling” to 
Smith without being properly introduced. We are told 
frankly what happened to Smith in consequence, and 
there is a lot of babble about 44 How is one to gain experi¬ 
ence ?” and so on ad nauseam. One precious character in 
the book 

Could not understand why a woman, who once asked him if 
he loved her, was insulted when he said that he did not love her, 
but thought that her body was lovely and desirable ; 

and we infer from Mr. De Selincourt’s general remarks 
that his sympathies are not altogether with the woman. 
One could continue to quote samples of this sickly, silly, 
ill-considered stuff till the page blushed. Even after the 
marriage of the slobbering hero to the pot heroine, Mr. De 
Sclincourt cannot find it in his heart to draw the dimity 
curtains of decency. He treats us rather to a bed-chamber 
conversation which will, no doubt, be considered extremely 
decent and proper to be related by hard-baked Suffragists of 
fifty, not to mention mawkish young men of twenty who are 
still calves both in matters of love and matters of philo¬ 
sophy. We note that Mr. De Selincourt’s previous novels, 
which the present writer has not had the pleasure to read, 
have been highly praised by the Athcncrum and the Daily 
Mail . One of them also The Academy seems to 
have praised. So that, on the whole, the author has been 
encouraged, and the fault of the present appearance 
may not be entirely his. One journal has told him 
that he ‘ 4 has a fine future before him, for he has 
the qualifications necessary for writing novels worth 
WTiting; ” another says 44 he seems to have carved 
out a department in fiction for himself, a department that 
has been called somewhere 4 reticent realism ’ not inaptly.” 
We have no wish to dash Mr. Dc Selincourt’s views as to 
his own high destiny and mission. We have a duty by 
letters and the public, however, and while we are quite 
willing to admit that as a concern of technique 44 The 
High Adventure” is passably done, we cannot concede 
that Mr. De Sclincourt possesses anything like a proper 
feeling for letters, and we are bound to condemn the 
subject-matter and general inwardness of his book. When 
he is not trivial he is youthfully and conceitedly silly about 
44 questions ” which do not trouble reasonable people at all. 
The appetite round which Mr. De Sclincourt flutters like a 
singed moth is just as much, and no more and no less, of an 
appetite than one’s appetite for lunch. Mr. De Selincourt, 
in common with so many other bleating and ambitious 
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children of the pen who move in the cultivated circles of 
Soho, persists in bringing to bear on the discussion of this 
appetite the whole battery of the arts in so far as he can com¬ 
mand it, and he appears to imagine that all the finer essences 
of life, including poetry, are to be subordinated to the service 
of the 44 isms ” which have sprung up round sex. Now if 
any person of supposed literary gifts were solemnly to 
discuss lunch, or the appetite for lunch, with the same 
pretence for fine writing and high and noble thinking that 
* The Silly School ” assume at their priest-like task of dis¬ 
cussing sex, Mr. De Selincourt would be among the first 
to vote that person of letters extremely insane. From the 
point of view of art divagations into physiology are not to 
be applauded. Mr. De Selincourt and the silly writers 
generally are always in a hurry to tell you that art has 
nothing to do with morals. On the other hand, they imagine 
paradoxically that it has everything to do with sex. But 
as, broadly, the greater part of morals arises out of sex, they 
Land themselves on the horns of a dilemma. If it be 
admitted that the finest art is above and outside the region 
of morals, then surely the finest art must be infinitely above 
and outside the region of sex in its mundane sense. If, as 
the daily papers appear to agree, Mr. De Selincourt has in 
him the root of tremendousness, he will find it necessary 
not to mistake the truths of science for the truths of the 
spirit before he can hope to become a creditable efflores¬ 
cence. Meanwhile it is necessary for us to express the 
opinion that mothers having impressionable daughters 
will do well to keep 44 The High Adventure ” on the black¬ 
list—if they can possibly manage it. X. 


'YON nOAIS. 

It was very hot. Overhead the sun was blazing from a 
cloudless blue sky. Not a breath of wind ruffled the leaves 
of the pear-tree beneath which I had sat reading all the 
morning, in the vain hope that its shade might keep me 
cool. Stifling a yawn, I closed my books and lay back in 
my chair. 

Around me were several works on modern Socialism, and 
in my mind confusion of thought and a great weariness, as 
the conflicting views of different Socialistic schools flitted 
before my consciousness, obstinately refusing to be 
reconciled. There were good Christians and Idealists 
who, in their futile attempt to combine mutually exclusive 
principles, have sought in Socialism the legitimate outcome 
and development of the communism of a religious order, 
and of Plato’s Ideal City. And there were irreligious 
perrons who held that in Christian monasticism the com¬ 
munistic mode of life w f as a mere accident, and that only a 
superficial observer would infer therefrom any Socialistic 
tendency—men who have thrown over Idealism with 
Christianity and frankly inform us that their only object is 
the material happiness of the greatest number, and that 
their theories are based on their reading of history and of 
the evolution of Society. Yet both schools profess to be 
working amicably for the same goal ; and the incongruity 
of it all became a positive obsession. My mind seemed a 
chaotic microcosm of antagonistic particulars, without 
form and void. 

• • • ••••• 

Methought I was walking in a beautiful meadow full of 
crimson flowers of a form that I had never seen on earth. 
The sun w*as still shining brightly, but a cool breeze wafted 
the sweet odour of frankincense from a grove hard by. A 
little further gleamed the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
and fragrant incense streamed heavenward from many an 
altar as the white-robed priests offered sacrifice to their 
gods ; while chariots and horsemen, throwers of the disc 
and fleet runners disported themselves along the plain. 
Now and then from the woodlands came the shrill sound 
of the plectrum as it smote the strings of the silver-tongued 
lyre, and the love-songs of Sappho and Anacreon’s 
bacchanals echoed in my ears. And in the distance was a 
shining city, where I saw the gleaming glory of the 
Parthenon in its prime, with Apollo’s Delphic temple, and 
Sparta’s austere shrines. 


Presently I observed two figures standing a little apart 
from their fellows in earnest conversation. As I drew 
near, one of them—a little, bald-headed, snub-nosed man, 
whose features seemed familiar—addressed me : 44 Stranger, 
you appear to be lately come from the upper world ; and 
Plato and I were just now discussing the heavenly city, 
and whether it could ever be set up among men. And we 
thought you might be able to tell us about the States now 
existing upon earth—is there any one in which philosophers 
bear rule, or do faction and tyranny and the caprices of 
the mob still prevail as heretofore ? ” 

u It is the same old story,” I said ; 41 but there hath lately 
arisen among us a band of men who are pledged to realise 
the Ideal City on earth. They call themselves Socialists, 
and aim at getting possession of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange, and organising society in the 
interests of all. And such devoted adherents are they of 
the principle r A rwv that one of their most promi¬ 

nent thinkers does not hesitate to identify justice with con¬ 
fiscation, and injustice with the rights of property ; main¬ 
taining 4 the right of the proletariat organised to that end 
to take possession of all capital and land by right of 
superior force.’” 

44 I am not sure that I quite understand you,” said Plato. 

44 It sounds uncommonly like the argument of our old friend 
Thrasymachus, that justice is the interest of the stronger. 
And surely you cannot mean that the State should be con¬ 
trolled by the mob—by the handicraftsmen and manual 
labourers 1 Have you forgotten the story of the earth- 
born men and the oracle which says that the State will be 
destroyed when a man of brass or iron guards it ? ” 

44 No,” I replied ; 44 but our Socialists have got hold of a 
much finer 4 Phoenician tale,* which they have actually 
succeeded in persuading many even of the present genera¬ 
tion to believe. ‘Citizens,’ they say, ‘you are all brothers, 
equal by nature and framed after tne same pattern. Each 
one of you is compounded of an equal admixture of gold 
and silver, brass and iron ; and only equality of oppor¬ 
tunity is needed to prove the equal capacity of all classes 
for government. Science knows of no such thing as an 
individual character apart from social surroundings. All 
superiority is the product of environment. Equalise the 
conditions of life to those of a prosperous artisan in a 
model cottage, and character will be shaped by environ¬ 
ment like jelly in a mould. For an oracle has declared that 
the voice of the people is the Voice of God, and that the 
supreme end of life is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.’ ” 

While I w f as speaking I could see that Socrates, like an 
old war-horse, was eager to enter the fray, and now and 
then I caught a w’ord like 44 sophist,” or 44 demagogue,” 
addressed to Plato in an undertone. And when I had 
finished he interposed : 44 Surely, stranger, there must be 
a touch of irony in your identification of such a State with 
our Ideal City, whose essential principle, you will remember, 
was the due subordination of all classes, each doing its own 
work in the interest of the whole, and minding its own 
business, and this, we said, was justice, whereas injustice 
was the intermeddling of class with class, which is the 
greatest harm that can befall a city, and the greatest 
villainy.” 

44 Yes,” said Plato, 44 and it was for this very reason that 
when legislating in my 4 Laws ’ for the earthly copy of our 
city I decided to exclude all artisans and retail traders from 
citizenship. For those who spend their days haggling 
and huckstering in the market-place, whether it be com¬ 
modities that they sell or the labour of their hands, are 
prone to a narrow and one-sided view of the interests of 
the community, which they are apt to identity with the 
interests of their class. But do you, Socrates, question our 
friend more closely on these matters, that we may ascertain 
what manner of city these Socialists are really trying to 
found.” 

44 Nothing would please me better,” I replied. 

44 Tell me, then,” said Socrates, 44 do these believers in 
universal equality hold that one man may work at many 
trades? Or must each one confine himself to his own 
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trade, and refuse to meddle with any other? For 
instance, do you allow a mason to w*ork as a carpenter ? ” 

41 Certainly not, Socrates. It has been rigorously laid 
down by the men’s Trades Unions that no man may work 
at another man’s trade under the most stringent penalties.” 

44 But does the governance of a people require less skill 
than the building of a house or the making of a door ?” 

44 By no means ; but, as every one has an admixture of 
the rulers’ gold in his composition, a suitable environment 
is all that is needed to burnish it up. For, as I said just 
now r , superiority is the product of environment. Such at 
any rate is the teaching of one of our greatest philo¬ 
sophers—perhaps you have come across him ; he died not 
so very long ago. No ? Ah ! I forgot ; he was rather 
proud of his ignorance of Greek. He was an uncompro¬ 
mising opponent, too, of Socialism, yet it is from him that 
his adversaries have stolen their strongest argument.” 

44 By the Dog, a second theft of Prometheus,” said 
Socrates. 44 But if every one has an equal admixture of 
the various metals, surely it follows that the good workman 
is on the same level with the bad ; the superiority of the 
former is purely accidental and would not exist in a favour¬ 
able environment.” 

44 Quite right, Socrates, and consequently many Trades 
Unionists are agitating for an equal standard of w*agcs. 
But this part of the myth has not yet won universal accept¬ 
ance among us, though doubtless it will do so in one or 
two generations. However, the equality of the gold 
element is already admitted in accordance with the oracle 
to which I have referred; hence our legislators never 
dream of entering on their functions without a popular 
mandate.” 

44 1 perceive,” said Socrates, 44 that our Athenian dema¬ 
gogues might still find employment in your city. But if 
the physician or the pilot were to ask for a mandate 
before exercising his functions, would the one be able to 
cure men’s bodies, and the other to steer the ship safely in 
the midst of rocks and shoals ? ” 

44 Assuredly not,” said I. 

44 Yet you say that the legislator can cure the ills of the 
body politic by flattering his patient, and steer the Ship 
of State by truckling to the commands of a mutinous 
crew ? ” 

I began to feel like a miserable cockchafer pinned by a 
boy to a board, and the more I wriggled the less was I 
able to get away. So I thought it best to deluge their 
ears with a set speech on the material comforts which a 
Socialist State would secure for the majority. 44 Socrates,” 
I began, 44 the cases are not really parallel. For, as the 
oracle has s lid, the end of all government is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ; and who can be a 
better judge of their happiress than the people directly 
concerned ? Now the majority have always felt that 
labour is an evil to be minimised to the utmost ; they have 
always wanted to be relieved from all anxiety about their 
future and at the same time free to enjoy the present as 
they please. This was well understood by the Roman 
poet— 44 pattern el circenses /”—Comfort and Amusement 
they worship, two potent gods who never fail to satisfy 
their votaries. Also in most men the eyes of the soul are 
closed in slumber, and they are happier so. For the way 
of the Spirit is hard and beset with rocks and briars, and 
they that walk therein are seldom happy, for its fruits are 
renunciation and ineffectual striving after an ideal that 
ever eludes one’s grasp. But in a Socialist State material 
pleasure wall be within the reach of all.” 

At this point Plato and Socrates exchanged a sly smile 
of understanding, and Socrates replied: 44 Stranger, I can 
well believe that your city would appeal to those in whom 
the mind is in its infancy and the spirit is asleep ; who live 
but for the present, the creatures of a day, until Death’s 
everlasting night enshroud them, and they pass into the 
oblivion whence they came. For I perceive that the city 
you would establish is not that Ideal City whereof a 
pattern is laid up in Heaven, and which God Himself rules 
in transcendent beauty for evermore, but is rather a corrup¬ 


tion of that primitive city which we sketched as a satire on 
the cynics of our time—the wir w 6 \u." 

• • • • • • • « 

I awoke with a start ; the sun was high in the heavens, 
and its rays were streaming into my eyes. Had I been 
dreaming ? It must have been so. Yet perchance the 
dream came from the Gates of Horn. 

E. D. L. 


TRADITION 

There is less and less tradition in the world every year, 
for with increased means of expression and chronicle, less 
is required. The traditionary classes are rapidly ceasing 
to exist, which is only another way of saying that every¬ 
body is learning to spell, write, photograph, report, type, 
draw, and use ail imaginable aids to the mechanical and 
artistic transmission of ideas. One class after another 
surrenders its habit and power of tradition altogether. The 
upper classes have now but little tradition, the middle 
classes none at all, and the labourers will shortly be edu¬ 
cated into having none either. It will then be more and 
more difficult for scholars and historians to believe that 
there ever has been such a method as tradition. They 
have never used it, and in fifty years’ time, it can be truly 
said, they will have never known any one who used it. 
Naturally, then, they will utterly disbelieve in its power 
and its value. Already it is usually coupled with the words 
44 vague ” or 44 mere,” or w f ith the sneering epithet 
44 popular.” Among the Teutonic savants , who dwell amid 
a well-drilled and drastically-schooled people, there is 
already a profound disbelief in tradition, except as a sort 
of rat, which is mercifully provided for the terriers of 
learning to worry, slay, ana generally make sport with. 

In England we still have some of the advantages of our 
defects. There are survivals, which the curious find 
valuable, and in peasant families there are still traditional 
tales, songs, unwritten vestiges of the past, which are 
inaptly called legends. This is still more true of Ireland, 
but England will suffice for an illustration. The tradition 
is often pooh-poohed and forgotten, but sometimes, and 
more often than many believe, it finds justification. Careful 
research, the publication of old and forgotten documents, 
tell to students what the common people have known all 
the time and what might have been had almost for the 
asking, without that tedious study process. There is one 
way in which the peasant passes on his old tale or his old 
song, and that is by a careful invariablencss. The educated 
man never tells a story twice in the same words. Indeed, 
like Sir Walter Scott, he never brings it out at all without 
intentionally giving it 44 a new hat and stick,” and unin¬ 
tentionally he varies it with the company*, with the 
hour, with the amount and quality of his food, drink, 
and digestive secretions. Not so the peasant. If 
he sings you an old ballad, he must sit in one 
chair, at one certain angle to the fire and window. He 
looks at his feet and his hands. They are in position. 
At one verse he stands ; at another he takes off his hat ; at 
a third he brandishes an imaginary glass. Perhaps he may 
thump the table at one line and stamp or beat with his 
foot at a particular phrase. It is exactly the same with 
his tale. The voice rises or falls, the gesture is repro¬ 
duced at the same phrase ; and it is always the same 
phrase, if he tells that story a hundred or a thousand times. 
You ask if young Jack or Tommy knows the tale or the 
song, and you will learn to your astonishment that the 
boy 44 don’t know nothing about it,” because he has not 
repeated it phrase by phrase and accent for accent, as 
the grandfather has told it. Indeed, he has never been 
asked to do so. But you will hear him whistling the old 
melody to his horses, with all its minute variations, and it 
varies with every verse. Forty years hence he will be able 
to repeat that story without a single error, and he will 
brandish, stamp, or thump exactly as the old man did, when 
night after night he told or sang the old thing. Any one 
who has experience of living tradition will be astonished— 
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not that it conveys old truths, but that it should ever 
contain any large admixture of error at all, so elaborate, 
so precise, so unaccommodating, so exacting are 
the ancients who preserve it. They are pained 
and puzzled, and a little indignant, if you put their 
tale into other words, and ask them if that is 
correct. They will tell you, with open discomfort, that 
you have got some of it, and immediately you have 
gone will dispute even that verdict. An old labourer is 
lately dead whose great-grandfather was at Sedgemoor. 
In this twentieth century that old fellow used to tell stories 
of how one village went duking and its rival went for the 
king, and in every case the chronicles of the Bloody Assize 
bore out the tale. A clergyman in another place was 
about to open some masonry which had not been touched 
for five hundred years. The people warned him that he 
would be disturbing two skeletons, and he found they 
were right. An old blind fellow lately sang a ballad of 
Robin Hood. It tallied exactly, except for one line, with 
Ritson’s version, which was derived from a unique black- 
letter broadsheet placed by Anothony a Wood in the 
Bodleian, the date of which is at least as old as the early 
part of Henry VIII.’s reign. In the one line of variation, 
one-sixty-sixth of the whole, the blind crowder was pos¬ 
sibly right and the broadsheet wrong. If, as seems likely, 
these two streams of transmission w f ere divided at the time 
of the early Tudors and flowed on so evenly for four 
centuries, that is a far longer period than is required 
for greater traditions to run unwritten, say about the 
Apostles’ Creed—between the Apostles and Rufinus. An 
intelligent old labourer, who had lived long at Glastonbury, 
told his parson that he knew for certain that St. Joseph 
of Arimathaea w*as buried at Godney, and that 44 God nigh ” 
were his last words. Now, apart from the fact that St. 
Joseph would be unlikely to speak English centuries 
before we came here, the old man was repeating a very old 
tale which those who see the faults in his etymology need 
not question until they have solved the problem of why 
that place should be called God’s island at all. It is not 
unlikely that he was really conveying some characteristic 
mediaeval quibble about the Lord being nigh them that 
call upon Him, which some ancient preacher, more pious 
than profound, had linked with the place-name. There is 
one thing wherein w r e all trust tradition, and that is in the 
place-names. If, for instance, the non-Saxon names of all 
our rivers have survived so persistently, is it possible that 
all the other things which tradition tells should be mere 
vanity and nothingness ? One must be very rank of the 
lamp to think so, at any rate, in any land where tradition 
may be still studied alive, and not only seen, glazed and 
stuffed, in museums. 


DR. JOHNSON AGAIN 

It is so difficult to forget our Bozzy and his masterpiece, 
which, indeed, is the supreme biography of the modern 
world, that we are actually content to live ignorant of the 
inner man, whose, wig, teapot, cat, and table manners w r e 
know T almost as well as we know 44 Mother Hubbard ” and 
44 Jack Horner.” Most people have got somewhere about the 
house 44 Rasselas” and 44 The Rambler,” but they could not 
exactly say where they last saw the brown outers of these 
books, and nearly everybody has got the 44 Lives of the Poets” 
in a better-used shelf, where they are ready for reference. 
But the ignorance of middle-aged gentlemen, which George 
Eliot says will never be appreciated fully, can be absolutely 
relied upon when it comes to a question of the contents of 
Johnson’s great contribution to literature. Even the 
young and adventurous have found the country too strewn 
with boulders to saunter far into it. They have hurt their 
feet in the attempt, and they conclude that the path is 
rough and the landscape dull. Johnson’s talk they know 
to be delicious, but his written style they think to be pro¬ 
hibitive. In truth it is at the most, difficult, and not always 
even that. The sound heart and sage head, the passion of 
sincerity and pity—in a word, the greatness of the man— 


would not have won him the awe and love of his contem¬ 
poraries if he had been the cumbrous moralist of the 
modem myth. The beginner—and most of us would do 
well to begin a course of Johnson—should take the easier 
things first, just as he would do if he were beginning a 
course, say, of Spanish. Let him start with the poem on 
Levet, the apothecary whom Johnson sheltered— 44 A brutal 
man, sir, but only outwardly brutal.” Johnson wTote his 
elegy, bathed in tears—none the less real because he had 
no delusion and no funereal affectation about the friend 
and his limitations : 

His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void ; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 

The single talent well employed. 

There is more real heart and more true poetry in a line 
like 44 Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ” than in the 
obituary notices to which we are so well used in prose and 
verse. After Levet the student aforesaid might try 44 London ” 
and the 44 Vanity,” but it would be safer to explore 44 The 
Idler ” next. He must take that with some little knowledge 
of the setting. Samuel is no doctor, as yet. He is unknown 
to Boswell, to Goldsmith, or to Burke. He has lately 
published the wonderful Dictionary, after seven years’ hard 
work, 44 protracted till most of those whom I wished to 
please have sunk into the grave,” including his Tetty. He 
has irritated the national vanity by his criticisms on Shake¬ 
speare and enraged Grub Street by his most laughable 
hints for the employment of authors. He is now con¬ 
tributing some of his best character-sketches to one of 
those ceaseless essay periodicals with which the age 
amused itself. Let the student turn to No. 8, published 
on June 3rd, 1758. The Seven Years’ War is in full swing. 
Pitt is trying to raise the national spirit, and everybody is 
exceedingly uncomfortable at the bad news. General 
Mordaunt and the Army have behaved disgracefully before 
Rochefort, and Lord Loudon has been soundly smitten 
back from Louisburg in America, and the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land has been surrounded, beaten, and sent home with a 
nasty Convention of Klosterseven in his pocket. 44 At one 
time we have been beaten by enemies whom we did not 
see ; and at another have avoided the sight of enemies lest 
we should be beaten.” Johnson gravely recalls the example 
of Dudon, who slew the dragon of Rhodes by exercising 
his horse and mastiffs first upon a pasteboard dragon. 
He suggests that a sham Brest, Toulon, or Paris be erected 
on Salisbury Plain : 

Let the inclosurc be filled with beef and ale ; let the soldiers, 
from some proper eminence, see shirts waving upon lines, and 
here and there a plump landlady hurrying about with pots in 
her hand. When they are sufficiently animated to advance, lead 
them in exact order, with fife and drum, to that side whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the scent of roast meat and 
tobacco. Contrive that they may approach the place fasting 
about an hour after dinner-time, assure them that there is no 
danger, and command an attack. If nobody within either moves 
or speaks, it is not unlikely that they may carry the place by 
storm ; but if a panick should seize them it will be proper to defer 
the enterprize to a more hungry hour. 

He then suggests fat in the fire, the rattle of pots, tied 
prisoners who are allowed to grin, and, finally, war whoops 
composed of a proper mixture of asses, bulls, geese, and 
tragedians. The generals will judge of the gradations. 
44 They best know what the soldiers and what themselves 
can bear.” Could any man, with a mustard-seed of 
literary sense in him, read a satire like this and call it dull 
or heavy ? When he has enjoyed this No. 8, he can turn 
to Druggett, Sneaker, Mrs. Simper, Whirler, and all the 
rest of them. Let him not forget No. 12, too, on the 
unreasonableness of the marriage notices: 

Some, perhaps, think it kind, by a publick declaration, to put an 
end to the hopes of rivalry and the fears of jealousy, to let parents 
know that they may set their daughters at liberty whom they 
have locked up for fear of the bridegroom, or to dismiss to their 
counters and their offices the amorous youths that had been used 
to hover round the dwelling of the bride. 

After a course of 44 Idler,” the 44 Adventurer ” comes next, 
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and by this time even the 44 Rambler ” and “ Rasselas ” can 
be faced with equanimity, read, and even enjoyed. The 
beginner will be likely to become by these steps an ardent 
scholar. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Gardens of England. Painted by Beatrice Parsons. 
Described by E. T. Cook. (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Of the making of garden-books there is no end. This 
last addition to their number, however, amply justifies its 
existence. Mr. Cook has made the subject peculiarly his 
own, and he writes from the full stores of a rich experience. 
He treats, in these pages, of the garden in every aspect— 
of cottage-gardens no less than of the gardens of the 
great, of rosaries, of flower-gardens, and of herbaceous 
borders. 

The love of gardening is, indeed, deep-rooted in the 
national character, and while a thousand hobbies have 
their day and cease to be, the garden remains. Mr. Cook, 
in an eloquent passage, acclaims this affection for the 
garden as one of the most potent factors in the process of 
social amelioration, forming, as it does, 44 one strong con¬ 
nective link between all ranks of English people 

The national importance of the cottagc-gardcn, he adds, can 
hardly be rated too highly, for its influence for good, in very 
diverse directions, is incalculable. It is not merely that it can 
and does add considerably to the material well-being of the 
labourer's family ; it also keeps alive the sense of the beautiful in 
surroundings that arc too often mean and rough ; and, speaking 
generally, there is no surer test of individual character. Ill-kept, 
with waste of ground which might be, but is not, well stocked 
with valuable food, and with little thought of any adornment of 
flowers, the cottage-garden is a sure indication of sloth, unthrift, 
and an unreliable disposition, while the well-ordered plot at once 
suggests a balanced mind, contentment, and a comfortable if 
humble home. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Cook into the almost 
infinite ramifications of this most fascinating of subjects. 
The book abounds in curious and out-of-the-way informa¬ 
tion, quaint recipes gathered from ancient hcrbals, old 
country manners and superstitions, and a whole wealth of 
plant-lore. But Mr. Cook is no mere theorist, and the 
practical gardener who wants to know when to sow his 
seed, or how to arrange his flower-beds, or, again, how to 
achieve the best possible effect in a limited space, could 
hardly do better than consult these pages. 

The beautiful illustrations of Miss Beatrice Parsons 
deserve more than a passing word of praise, though the 
unfortunate process of reproduction tends to give them 
the appearance of well-executed oleographs. Especially 
admirable as illustrating the effects of artistic arrangement 
in a small space is the picture of Mr. Spooner’s Hammer¬ 
smith garden facing page 8, and equally worthy of remark 
is the painting reproduced on page 128, •• Rhododendrons, 
Upper Pleasure Ground, Moor Park,” which is a model of 
bold and brilliant grouping. 

It remains to be said in conclusion that, in spite of the 
composite nature of the work, the text has not been made 
subservient to the illustrations. On the contrary, both are 
wedded in happy harmony. 

Library of St. Francis de Sales . (1) Mystical Explanation of 
the Canticles . (2) Depositions of St. Jane Frances de 

Chantal on the Canonisation. (Burns and Oates, n.p.) 

This is a badly bound, badly Englished book, and arranged 
in the wrong order. The Depositions, showing as they do 
a sincere, holy, and intelligent life, would have inclined 
readers to accept the desiccating comments upon Solomon 
with less wincing. A man who, when his bread and cheese 
is about to be confiscated, smiles and says, God be praised I 
and concludes that, if his temporal support is taken away, 
it is a message to him to rely more upon the spiritual, a 
man who takes off his undervest to warm a seedy and 
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shivering schoolmaster, if such things are known, assuredly 
will be listened to politely whatever line he takes, even on 
the Canticles. It is not w r onderful that the loveliest of love 
songs should attract St. Francis. It attracted Origen, who 
so impressed the mind of Christendom with its mystic 
meaning, that a mere list of allegorising Fathers would 
fill an article, and the heading of the chapters in the 
Authorised Version still gives the general drift of them all, 
from Theodore to Alcuin and from St. Athanasius to 
Aquinas, and greatest of them all, in this matter, St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux. This poet Father never concealed from him¬ 
self or his hearers that the love imagery was love imagery. 
In fact, he gloried in it and its self-sufficiency : 

Amor prater se non requiret causam, non fructum. Fruclus 
ejus usus cjus. Amo, quia amo ; amo ut amcm. 

It was passion and union still, although transferred to a 
higher plane. If the original poet wrote : 

Thy teeth arc like a flock of sheep, that are even shorn, which 
came up from the washing ; whereof every one bear twins and 
none is barren among them, 

St. Bernard sees the white flash of innocence and a great 
deal of general radiance which belongs more to teeth than 
to wool. St. Francis de Sales 

Never studied any one’s face to find out whether he or she was 
handsome or ugly, and when they had gone away he could not 
have told you the least what they were like. 

This is counted unto him for chastity, and if it is true, he 
must have distinguished folk by dog-like sniffs or by listen¬ 
ing to their voices. Anyhow it does not make for good 
note upon the Canticles. His comment is : 

The senses should be kept as it were imprisoned, like the teeth 
behind the lips, like sheep newly washed, and their twins, that is, 
the perceptive and appetitive faculties, must be under control and 
regulated. 

So he tries to butcher the whole flock, and yet his com¬ 
mentary has less blood in it even than any yet written. 
That is useful possibly for nuns, and, unlike Neale’s Sack- 
ville sermons, it will not provoke a smile, but Englishmen 
are too shy of mystical interpretations already, and this 
book will not mend matters. They plead unreasonably 
that the original intention of the poet w T as not on these 
lines. Yet surely Socrates was right when he said that 
original intentions of poets are nothing at all, and they 
work not by wisdom but by Divine afflatus ? 

There w*as hardly one of the bystanders who could not give 
me a better account of the poem than the poet himself. 

In expressing his passion then the poet always expresses 
more than he knows. It is therefore quite reasonable to 
say that one who writes the tenderest epithalamium is also 
writing the Marriage Song of the Lamb, whether he knew 
it or not. But to make this heavenly song into a dull 
moral exhortation, such as Mr. Casaubon would have 
indited to Dorothoea, is not to read more into it than is 
fairly there, but very much less. It is not scented 44 with 
all the chief spices,” and does not leave the spirit longing 
for the kisses of God. Yet because it is written by a 
worshipful and lovable man it is w'orth reading, for time 
passed with pure and simple souls is never really wasted. 
It is as cooling as fresh lettuce and about as nourishing. 
The truth is that it requires a poet to do work of this kind, 
and St. Francis de Sales was a prose saint in a prose 
period, and since many good people are themselves printed 
in prose, they will like the explication without a murmur. 

The Pilgrim Jester. By A. E. J. Legge. (Lane.) 

It is a little difficult to characterise this volume. It con¬ 
tains a poem somewhat original in design and somewhat 
conventional in development. It is satirical in spirit, but 
the thought underlying the satire receives but ineffective 
and confused expression. Satire, more than any other kind 
of literature, must be clear and definite alike in conception 
and utterance— 44 fundamental brain-w T ork ” is more neces¬ 
sary here than anywhere else. Notwithstanding an 
admirable vivacity and variety, it is on this point that the 
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poem, in our judgment, fails. 44 The Pilgrim Jester,” after 
a brief apostrophe to his bauble in the nature of an 
explanatory aside, breaks twelve jests upon the wits of the 
conventional world, and, rather uncivilly, seldom awaits a 
retort. Our civilisation, faith, law, politics, and whole 
social system are his tilting-ground. He rides with due 
contempt over our dearest stupidities and most obstinate 
prejudices, but somehow it does not hurt more than the 
hoofs of a property-horse. Sometimes the satirist softens 
and becomes fatuous, as when the Pilgrim Jester cries to a 
musical comedy queen whom he has expensively enter¬ 
tained at supper : 

And though this artificial side 

Of life absorbs you with its hot-house pleasure, 

I fancy Nature may not be denied, 

And that a very human heart you hide 
Like buried treasure. 

Sometimes he is suspiciously unfair, as when he attacks a 
portly, respectable Dean with a medley of 44 modern ” 
suggestions and a gibe at 14 the clumsy fable of Sin and 
Evil ” (Indeed, indeed, Mr. Legge, it is no fable !), and 
denies him a reply. 

Mr. Legge, in fact, takes himself a little more seriously 
than we can. The very imperfections of the verse here 
and there indicate an uneasiness of touch, a difficulty of 
speech upon important matters. Without unjustly depre¬ 
ciating his work, we would remind him that such a general 
impeachment as he attempts require-, besides a profound 
disgust at modern life, a no less prefound perception of a 

better.Let us end by wishing that he would 

give us more verses such as this, from 44 A Song of Con¬ 
flict 

Was it an opulent dream you chose, 

Drugged with odours of poppy and rose ? 

Look to the hill where the beacon glows 1 
Saddle and ride !—when you hear the drum. 

Ballad of a Great City , and other Poems. By David Lowe. 

(New Age Press, zs. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Lowe’s volume is notable inasmuch as it contains 
poetry which is not directly ascribable to the influence of 
Bums, or the inspiration of Burns Night dinners. Being 
a Scot, our poet cannot, of course, bring himself to eschew 
the Doric altogether. Like the rest of them, he must have 
his occasional howl 44 ben the hoose ” : 

O dinna gang hame, Balgoni, 

The nicht’s young, and luve’s lang ; 

O steerna a fit, Balgoni, 

1*11 sing a gloamin' sang. 

For the Southron, at any rate, and from a literary point of 
view, there is no reason in the world why these lines should 
not have been writ as follows : 

O go not home, Balgoni, 

The night's young, and love’s long; 

O stir not a foot, Balgoni, 

I’ll sing a gloaming song. 

Wherein lies the gain of spelling 44 home ” 44 hame,” 44 love ” 
“luve,” 44 foot ” 44 fit,” or 44 song” 44 sang” is not readily 
apparent. Possibly such an orthography tickles the 
Scottish ear. On the other hand, poetry should not be 
wholly a matter of Scottish ear-tickling. Mr. Lowe recog¬ 
nises this woeful (or is it 44 waefu' ”?) fact himself. And when 
he chooses to be unpatriotically and merely English he 
does very well: 

O row r ans hanging red 

On the long, long road ; 

And rippling leaves o’erhead, 

On the long, long road. 

A hawk wings far above, 

An eagle’s on the move; 

But fancy flies to Love 
On tne long, long road. 

The shepherd guides his sheep 
On the long, long road ; 

The fairies peer and peep 
On the long, long road ; 


The golden sunlight dies, 

A full-moon rules the skies ; 

And dreams of you arise 
On the long, long road. 

These stanza?, and there are others equally pretty in the 
book, go to show that Mr. Lowe can write the proper lyric 
when he is so minded. We think that it is upon the 
English pieces in the present collection that he is most to 
be congratulated. When he imitates 44 The king o' men ” 
he fails. Why Scottish poets, as a body, insist upon imitat¬ 
ing Bums we have never been able to understand, for they 
all do it so badly. The Southern poet who imitates 
Shakespeare is a rare bird, and usually has to put up with 
much ribald laughter. But every Scot that can compass a 
jingle fills you up with 44 Nannie O’s ” and 44 liltin’s ” and 
“loupin’s” and 44 braw lassies” and 44 bonnic brids”till 
Reason rocks upon her throne ; and the people of Scotland 
appear to like it. Chacutt A son gout . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

STAGE ILLUSION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —We note with disgust the letter which Mr. Basil H. Watt, 
M A. Edin. (late of His Majesty's Theatre, London ; Principal 
Instructor at the Leeds College of Dramatic Art, inaugurated by 
Miss Ellen Terry), has sent you upon Stage Illusion; not only 
because he talks twaddle from beginning to end, but because he 
takes the opportunity of being excessively rude to The Mask 
and all its contributors without any motive. 

Now, as he has been so rude to The Mask we do not trouble 
to choose our words in replying to him. The 44 soft answer that 
tumeth away wTath” would be lost upon him. He is not a 
44 wrathful" inan, but an ignorant one, and as such we wish to 
draw attention to his ignorance. He is one of the people that 
The Mask exists to destroy, and we shall now destroy him 
within the next ten minutes. See how he begins his letter. It is 
with ‘‘gratification that he notes The Academy’s very sensible 
remarks on some of The Mask s antics." 

Here he is not merely ignorant ; he is vindictive. We see him 
rubbing his hands with 41 gratification,” and with raised eyebrows 
approving 44 The Academy’s very sensible observations 4 ’—as if 
The Academy were generally in the habit of making foolish 
observations. 

The Academy had been kind enough to notice a very short 
article wherein the writer, Mr. Paul Cooper, spoke of the 
barbarous custom of painting the face, and how unnecessary it 
had now become, with gas and electric light at the disposal of the 
stage-manager. 

This is an opinion which has been expressed by very many 
people, but Mr. Basil H. Watt, M.A. Edin. (late of His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London ; Principal Instructor at the Leeds College of 
Dramatic Art, inaugurated by Miss Ellen Terry), finds that paint¬ 
ing the face is something to do with what he calls 44 slowly pro¬ 
gressing art/’ (We trust that the progress in art of the 44 Principal 
Instructor at the Leeds College of Dramatic Art, inaugurated by 
Miss Ellen Terry,” will not for the future be too slow.) 

But to return to the question of painting the face on the stage. 
The writers in The Mask may surely be permitted to hold an 
opinion on such a subject, and those who disagree with them to 
hold a different opinion, and both may be allowed to express it in 
public. 

The more there is wrilten about the stage the better ; but for 
a man who professes to come from His Majesty’s Theatre in 
London, and to be Principal Instructor of a College for Dramatic 
Art, which was inaugurated by Miss Ellen Terry, to show bad 
temper because the opinions of a certain group of artists differ 
from his and find expression in The Mask , to attack the whole 
group of writers in that journal, to speak of the 44 absurd and 
irritating excesses of its material format ,” 44 the addle-pated 
rebellion of the views it is setting forth,” 44 its projects, rejecting 
with lofty scorn the outcome of centuries of slowly progressing 
art,’* its “incongruous and vague medley of unripe idea," to do all 
this in a letter to the Editor of The Academy, and to have the 
audacity to insinuate that he has the approval of Miss Ellen Terry 
and of His Majesty’s Theatre, is nothing short of dangerous- 
dangerous to himself, for let us consider who contribute this 
44 vague medley of unripe idea." Up to the present the following 
have, among others, contributed to The Mask: Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, of His Majesty’s Theatre (of which Mr. Watt is the 44 late ”), 
Miss Ellen Key (of Stockholm), Signor Tommaso Salvini, the 
late Mr. E. W. Godwin, Mr. Sidney Grundy, Mr. Alesander 
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Hevesi, M. Antoine, M. Andre Bcaunicr, Mr. Arthur Symons, 
Mr. Edward Hutton, and Mr. Gordon Craig. 

The writings have also been quoted of such men as Plato, 
Aristotle, Goethe, Wagner, Blake, Lessing, Nietzsche, Professor 
Skeat, Sir John Hare, M. Jules Lcmaitre, John Davidson, 
Heijermans, and Madame Eleonora Duse. 

Contributions for future numbers have been promised by 
Miss Ellen Terry, M. Jean Jacques Olivier, Mr. Haldane Macfall, 
M. Willem Hoyaards, Miss Isadora Duncan, M. Hugo v. Hof¬ 
mannsthal, and man) others. 

Are these the authorities of whom Mr. Basil H. Watt, M.A. 
Edin., etc., disapproves when he speaks of “ the rebellion of the 
views which the journal sets forth ” and of “ its unripe idea.” 
. . . . Suicide .... Sheer suicide! Mr. Watt rushed 
headlong into the muddle by himself. Having got into it, he 
thought to make his escape by the announcement that he is 
“ late of His Majesty’s Theatre” and “ Principal Instructor at the 
Leeds College of Dramatic Art, inaugurated by Miss Ellen 
Terry;” but that is like a foolish bird which, having rashly 
entered a room, tries to escape by the plate-glass window, and 
dashes its head upon that transparent danger. 

John Semar. 

The Mask, 2 Lung* Arno Acciaiuoli, 

Florence, Italy, July 28, 1908. 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Phew ! Through errors of my own and errors of your 
printer I am delivered over bound hand and foot this week to the 
enemy, if they like to take advantage of it. I owe an apology to 
start with to Mr. Cobden-Saunderson. Until that shrill man can 
muster up courage enough to go to prison for aw’hile and thus 
obtain a number, his name is undoubtedly T. J. Cobden- 
Saunderson, and not J. T. Nor should I have implied that 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence didn’t stop very long in Black Maria. Of 
course, she stopped as long there as any of her seven objection¬ 
able colleagues. It was when they reached Holloway that she 
and Mrs. Montefiore showed such an alacrity to get out. Now 
for your printer s blunder. “ Pheros,” of course, should read 
“ Pharos,’’ and Sir William Bell should read Sir William Bull. 
Also, although perhaps I know “ little Latin and less Greek,” with 
perhaps a minimum of English, I certainly didn't mistranslate 
and misquote Persius’s Satires in the extraordinary manner 
imputed to me, but wrote this—“ Mumbling mad-dog silence and 
balancing words on the pivot of their shot-out lip ( Murmure cum 
sccum et rabiosa silentia rodunt, Atque exporrccto trutinantur verba 
label toy* 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our printer has rather unkindly misprinted a word in 
my letter of last week, giving an unliterary ring to the last 
sentence, which should have read—“It would be undoubtedly 
interesting to your readers if Miss Pankhurst could be persuaded 
to reveal the identity of the person who gave her this amazing 
information.” 

I notice that an attempt is being made to prove that injustice 
has been meted out to the Suffragettes by comparing their punish¬ 
ment with that inflicted on male rioters at Winchester and Oxford. 
Such pleaders evidently forget that these offences a la Pankhurst 
are part of a deliberate and prolonged campaign of law-breaking, 
while, of course, rioting in Parliament Square with the idea of 
intimidating Ministers is a much more serious affair than rioting 
in a provincial town. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that the male Suffragettes 
should now act up to the convictions they so loudly profess opens 
up amusing possibilities. The spectacle of Kcir Hardic gallantly 
engaging a constable in single combat, what time Bernard Shaw 
took round the hat, would be immensely popular. 

C. O. 

[Our printers assure us of their regret that these errors referred 
to ny our correspondents were made.— Ed.] 


TWENTY FOOLISH WOMEN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —After Mr. Sam. Johnson’s letter we must alter the noun in 
the title, though it appears that we need not touch either of the 
adjectives. 

Malgri her righteous indignation (that is the feminine of 
ridiculous rage, I think), Miss Ethel M. Spencer can still afford to 
flatter. “ May I suggest,” she asks, without the note of interroga¬ 
tion, “it is not impossible that your judgment is infallible.” 


Either this is a very good compliment, or it is shockingly bad 
grammar. Is there really in Miss Spencer’s letter anything com¬ 
pelling us to the less charitable conclusion ? 

Mr. Johnson’s tender little note is marred by an error of w’hich 
you do not speak. He writes of a “quantity” of votes; but, 
surely, “ number 1 is the proper word. “ Quantity ” is a cheese- 
weighing term, eloquent of the shopkeeping type of mind, whose 
daily meal costs no more than a halfpenny. In a sense, perhaps, 
the word is admissible in connection with votes. “ Number ” has 
a certain quality of individuality, whereas votes have, as a rule, 
no quality at all. 

Your correspondents retort like spoilt children to your wise 
reproof. The truth is the truth, however unpalatable, and unless 
these persons are foolish every whit (instead of in one particular) 
they will strive to profit by the rebuke. Per sc, there is no harm 
in such competitions ; but when they turn a wayfaring nation 
into the perilous bypaths which lead only to the Castle of Giant 
Despair at last it is time to protest. When we began teaching 
our youngsters to read we hoped we had set their feet in the way 
by which they would reach the “ realms of gold,” and it is sad if 
they turn aside to view the silver-mine of Dcmas. Demas may 
be an engaging fellow* and the mine very interesting, but we 
waste time if we tarry there, and in the end are apt to come to 
grief. There is nothing in all the world more pitiable than an 
illiterate old man. He has no memories but such as tend to make 
his sunset hours more cloudy and dark. No trumpet-notes from 
the world’s great ones resound in his cars ; he does not see the 
Presence “whose dwelling is the light of setting suns.’’ He 
started well, but has wandered into Bypath Meadow, cr has been 
led aside by them who have the charge of Vanity Fair. 

All this is no rhetoric, but harsh fact. Old-age without know¬ 
ledge of the world’s best literature is a saddening thing—“ a 
snake-like life of dull decay,” as Byron puts it. 

An early taste for the best literature will (other things being 
equal) ensure a calm and happy old age ; but how can such a 
taste be developed if we devote the best part of our lives to 
trivial and unworthy things ? Conventional religion gives no 
real satisfaction in the evening of our days. We need that higher, 
unceremonial, unecclesiastical religion of which the great poets 
arc the high priests, understanding which— 

.... the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

J. B. Wallis. 

Castle Hill Road, Duffield, near Derby, August 1, 1908. 


TRAHERNE’S “CENTURIES OF MEDITATIONS * 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n your issue for August 1st your critic has dealt so ably and 
so appreciatively with the author’s part of the above work that 
I am quite willing to accept in a chastened spirit all that he has 
to say of myself as Tranerne’s editor. Since he accepts my 
estimate of Traherne as one of the greatest theological writers of 
the seventeenth century, I am quite content that he should 
properly castigate my editorial indiscretions. I should like, how*- 
ever, to be allowed to say a few words, not of controversy but of 
explanation. 

Your critic says that there is no possible point of contact 
between the * Imitatio” and Traherne’s “Meditations.” This 
surely is too absolute an assertion. They have at least this in 
common—that they are both devotional works, the object of 
which is to point out the pathway to spirituality of mind and a 
life of blessedness. The methods of the two writers are different; 
but their aims, allowing for their different positions and different 
characters, are much alike. The “ Imitatio,” says your critic, is 
“a popular devotional work addressed to the whole Christian 
world,” while the “Centuries” “is addressed primarily to those 
who have entered upon the inner path of enlightenment.’’ Yet, 
with all deference to your critic's opinion, I cannot help thinking 
that the appeal of the “ Centuries” is not less universal than that of 
the “ Imitatio.” Although there are, no doubt, many deep things 
in it which cannot be immediately apprehended, but need some 
little time and study for their comprehension, there is yet quite 
enough matter in it which needs no profound intellect to appre¬ 
ciate, and which the plain man will have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing. 

My object in comparing the two w’orks was not to depreciate 
the “Imitatio,” but only to bring out as strongly as possible the 
special qualities of the “ Centuries ” by contrasting them with those 
of the earlier work. How, indeed, save by the method of com¬ 
parison and contrast, are we in any case to display the qualities of 
any particular work ? Did the ** Centuries ” differ as much as your 
critic thinks it does from the “ Imitatio,” it would still be quite 
allowable to show by way of illustration in what manner the one 
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differs from the other. To show in what manner Shelley differs 
from Pope is not necessarily to depreciate the latter. However, 
as my words seem to have led your critic to think that I had a 
deliberate intention to depreciate the " Imitatio,” it may be that I 
did not express myself on this point so carefully as I should have 
done ; and so far I am willing to allow that his view may be right 
and my own wrong. 

Let me conclude by again expressing my sense of the insight 
and discrimination which your critic has displayed in his appre¬ 
ciation of the great qualities of Traherne’s work. 

Bertram Dobell. 

GOETHE AT ASSISI 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —May I be permitted to recommend the writer of the article 
(August 1st) on Signor Placci's “ In Automobile ” to refresh his 
memory of Goethe^s “ Letters from Italy ” by a reperusal of them ? 
It may probably prevent him from ever again saying that Goethe 
“ regarded it ” (that is, scenery)“ chiefly from the geological point 
of view.” It is doubtful if a more baseless statement was ever, 
or could ever, be made. Never had man a mind more open to 
every kind of intellectual impression than had Goethe, and never 
had Nature or Art a truer or more enlightened votary. But he 
was not one of your modern writers who have, by hook 
or by crook, to complete their talc of so many pages or 
of so many lines. Again, I would direct your critic to 
his letters, advising him to read every one of them attentively. 
But he will End enough in what Goethe writes from Munster 
fOctober 3rd, 1797) to put on the white i sheet of the penitent, if 
nc will take what is there expressed as the keynote of all that 
Goethe has to say when in the presence of Nature anywhere. “ The 
passage through this defile raised in me a grand but calm emotion.” 
(The italics arc mine in making these extracts.) “ The sublime pro¬ 
duces a beautiful calmness in the soul, which, entirely possessed 
by it,feels as great as it ever can feel .” (Where's ^our geologist, 
your chiefly geologist, now ?) “ How glorious is such a pure 
feeling, when it rises to the very highest, without overflowing. 
When we compare such a feeling with that we are sensible of, 
when we laboriously harass ourselves with some trifle, and strain 
every nerve to gain as much as possible for it, and, as it were, to 
patch it out, striving to furnish joy and aliment to the mind from 
its own creation ; we then feel sensibly what a poor expedient, 
after all, the latter is.” .... 11 If only destiny had bidden 
me to dwell in the midst of some grand scenery, then would I 
every morning have imbibed greatness from its grandeur, at from 
a lonely valley I would extract patience and repose.” 

At the time he was at Assisi he was fresh from the study of 
Palladio and Yolckmann, and twice he refers to his then pro¬ 
clivities— 41 being an architect,” and “ especially all architects." 
13 ut the lover of Nature is not buried beneath the enthusiast for 
art. It never was, nor ever could be, in such a man as Goethe. 
“ It was a beautiful evening, and I now turned to descend the 
mountain.” “1 was delighted again to be alone with Nature and 
myself. The road to Foligno was one of the most beautiful and 
agreeable walks that I ever took. For full four hours I walked 
along the mountain side, having on my left a richly cultivated 
valley.” 11 1 wished to see the country at any cost, and even if I 
must be dragged to Rome on Ixion's wheel, I shall not complain.” 
Alas ! how your critic has blundered from not confirming his 
quotations, or, in this case, his recollections. 

_ J. J. R- 

“ REVEREND” SOCIALISTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— According to one of the papers, quite a conspicuous 
feature of the Haggerston election was the support given to the 
Socialist candidate oy a number of young curates who went about 
wearing the Socialist favours and canvassing for him; also the 
implied advocacy of Canon Scott Holland, who sent him a 
motor-car. 

In case any of these gentlemen may be readers of The 
Academy, I should like to draw attention to “ The Ethics of 

* Socialism’' and “The Religion of Socialism," bv Mr. Belford 
Bax, whose cynical indifference to the Christian faith and con¬ 
temptuous tolerance of it as a private superstition, permissible 
until we are all converted to the rational dogmatism of the sectarian 
scientist, may be rather a surprise to those well-meaning but 
short-sighted priests who think that the Guild of St. Matthew will 
leaven the Socialist mass. 

As a Christian Socialist whose letter appeared in The Academy 
some little time ago was not ashamed to confess his ignorance of 
Mr. Bax’s works, it might be well to point out that this writer is 
by far the ablest exponent of Socialism, and consequently its 

* greatest intellectual force, in England to-day ; and he is the only 
one who has attempted (in the current Fortnightly) to repel Dr. 
Crorier's attack on the fallacies of Karl Marx, the other defenders 


of Socialism having shirked this issue by pretending, to the some¬ 
what scornful amusement of Mr. Bax, that Marx s theories arc 
obsolete. 

E. D. L. 

August 4, 1908. 

AMERICAN ETHICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—The Academy recently contained some very pertinent 
remarks anent Americans and the peculiar code of honour obtaining 
in their enlightened country. The following extract from the 
Westminster Gazette may be of interest to your readers, as afford¬ 
ing support to the views you have expressed : 

LYNCHING HORRORS IN AMERICA 
Mob Fired ox: 3 Killed 
A Negro Burned at the Stake 

Pensacola (Florida), July 30.—A mob attacked the gaol yester¬ 
day evening for the purpose of lynching a negro who was 
accused of assaulting a white woman. 

The sheriff and his deputies fired on the mob and repulsed it, 
killing three persons and wounding a score. 

Later on the mob reassembled, overpowered the sheriff, and 
took the negro out of prison. Having hanged the alleged offender 
on a tree, they riddled the body with bullets, and then dis¬ 
persed.—Reuter. 

The Telegraph's New York correspondent says a seventeen- 
year-old negro boy, named Ted Smith, after assaulting the 
daughter cf a Texas farmer named Delaney, was publicly burned 
at a stake under characteristic circumstances at Grenville, near 
Fort Worth, on Tuesday. On Monday afternoon, while the father 
was ploughing and the mother was out visiting, the daughter 
Viola, who was sixteen years old, started for a rural letter-box, 
300 yards away. Smith saw her, chased her, attacked her, and 
decamped. The girl ran home and gave the alarm, and soon 
500 men were searching the woods for that negro. The officers 
of the law finally found him and took him to gaol at three o'clock 
on Tuesday morning. 

The news that the negro was in prison soon leaked out on 
Tuesday, and by eight in tne morning quite 6,000 people gathered 
outside the gates. The officers tried their best to save the 
prisoner’s life, and two local magistrates delivered speeches pro¬ 
mising that the negro would be tried, and that if convicted he 
would be executed before dusk. But this did not satisfy the 
crowd. They demanded that the sheriff should send the negro 
to the girl’s home to see if she could identify him. A dozen 
officers started out with Smith, and arrived at Delaney’s house, 
where the girl established her assailant’s identity. Upon the 
return, and at the prison doors, the crowd pressed forward, over¬ 
powered the officers, captured the negro, and bore him away in 
triumph. They threw a rope round his neck and began to drag 
him towards the public square. They then tied him to a stake, 
piled cordwood round him, saturated both with kerosene oil, and 
set light to the pile. The flames shot up several yards, and, amid 
shouts of joy from men, women, and children, Smith uttered screams 
of agony until death silenced him . After less than ten minutes only 
a few charred bones remained. 

Our British humanitarians work themselves into a frenzy of 
indignation over “Congo Cruelties,” “ Jewish Persecutions,” and 
the flogging of hardened criminals; whilst Mr. Swift McNeill, M.P., 
sheds maudlin tears over the sufferings of imprisoned “hooli- 

f anettes ’’ whose feminine vanity is galled by having to wear fli¬ 
tting shoes !—but these “ humanitarians ” maintain a discreet 
silence born of cowardice at the perpetration of barbarous acts 
of the nature detailed in the foregoing item of news. 

The violation of a woman is a terrible deed ; but what verdict 
can be passed on the “Great American nation” whose code of 
morals protects the sanctity of the sex by the violation of the 
Sixth Commandment? Unless Christianity be a lie, then in the 
Day “ when all things shall be made manifest ” the agonised cries 
of those negroes will reverberate in the ears of the participators 
in the scene of their hideous death. 

Hermann Erskixk. 

15 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, August 5, 1908. 

THE BISHOPS MARCH 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —From his letter in the current number of your paper Mr. 
Hermann Erskine appears to have the same mediaeval and (may 
I not add ?) mistaken idea of the duties and functions of a Bishop 
as has been so prejudicial to the spiritual and moral progress of 
our Church during the past centuries. His Contention that 
because the leaders of the Salvation Army and of the Noncon¬ 
formist bodies are fighting drunkenness and sin in the open, both 
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by direct attack and by fulminations and exhortations on the 
platform, it is " indecorous in a Church dignitary ” like the Bishop 
of London to follow their example. The practical experience of 
the Church has shown that there is much in the methods of other 
Christian bodies which is worthy of being imitated by our 
Church, and which, when imitated, has been found to be equally 
suitable for both Church and Chapel alike. I would only instance 
social gatherings and outdoor preaching. 

No one will deny that Archbishop Thomas a Beckct and 
Cardinal Wolsey would have scorned “to head a midnight 
march " or to address a demonstration on such a subject as the 
Licensing Bill. The one sacrificed his life for the supposed rights 
and privileges of the Church, and the other “ possessed great 
riches ” and w*as housed and attended with more pomp and state 
than his own Sovereign ; and both thus contributed to their 
downfall and death by ignoring the very plain commands and 
striking example of the Saviour in Whose Name they worked and 
taught. Such men were not “ humble and holy men of heart;” 
they confined their efforts almost exclusively to the rich, instead 
of “going out in all the world to teach and preach salvation,” and 
“ to save those which were lost.” 

It has long been a common reproach of our Episcopacy that 
while our Lord was content to go afoot, or on special occasions 
to bestride an ass, His servants (the Bishops of the Church) 
required a carriage and pair; although He had no funds 
and no home, the Bishops had large incomes, town houses, 
and country palaces; and although He worked and taught 
uninterruptedly, if necessary day and night, the Bishops, as a 
rule, took things easily in their luxurious homes, and people in 
need of comfort and advice were kept away by their hired 
servants ; nor did they (the Bishops) arrange their engagements 
on the lines of a too strenuous life. This state of things was the 
direct heritage of centuries from the time of the proud prelates 
above mentioned, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find some 
at the present day who stand aghast when the Bishop of London 
and a few of his colleagues, rending the trammels of tradition 
and scorning to consider what the people may think or say, 
simply ask themselves, “ What would the Saviour do?” and go 
and do likewise. They show how the Church, founded nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, now again preaches Christ crucified 
and repentance as their message of salvation The “greatness” 
of the Church is such that it increases rather than diminishes 
where its leaders thus realise their duty to the masses as well as 
to the classes, and regards both as belonging to the one Church, 
founded once for all on the Rock of Ages. 

Some may say that the Bishops should leave such work as the 
evangelisation of the people and the amelioration of their lot to 
their assistant-priests, but I would point out that such things 
were not left by our Saviour to His Apostles, and great attacks 
arc most successful when the leaders head the charge in person. 
It is stated that had Napoleon led the Old Guard in person the 
issue at Waterloo would probably have been reversed. It was 
this same proud and autocratic attitude of the Bishops as Mr. 
Erskine advocates now, which caused Wesley and his followers 
to leave the Church a century ago. It is the more Christlike and 
conciliatory attitude of the Church to-day which gained souls for 
Him by taking an interest in their material and social happiness, 
as well as in their spiritual welfare. 

So far from it being “indecorous” in our Bishop to strive, as 
Christ Himself strove, for those committed to his keeping, I 
would say that it is deplorable that his lordship's example and 
that of Dr. Knox are not followed by the rest of the “ chief 
shepherds and Bishops of our souls.” The drunken and immoral 
of Liverpool, Edinburgh, Portsmouth, and other great cities would 
possibly be reached and won if Christ’s principal servants in 
those parts would themselves go out into the highways and by¬ 
ways and “ compel them to come in.” There are other seaside 
reports besides Blackpool where the indifferent congregate and 
where brothels abound, but which of our Bishops goes to preach 
Christ crucified to the trippers at such places, although the oppor¬ 
tunity is unique ? There are also 60,000 migrants each September 
to the hopfields of England, but which of our Bishops has fol¬ 
lowed them with the message of salvation and hope ? 

Our Lord Jesus Christ founded His religion by what Mr. 
Erskine calls “vulgarising'* it, and His teaching and example 
were both on the same lines throughout His life. It is, in fact, 
the similarity of so many of our Bishops and clergy of the 
present time to the Scribes and Pharisees of old time which 
checks and clogs the progress of the Church among the people. 

If the principal role of our Bishops is to sustain the “dignity” 
of ihe Cnurch, I would, in conclusion, ask Mr. Erskine why our 
cathedral towns are the most immoral, and why the society of a 

Cathedral Close is so eclectic, exclusive, and un-Christian ? 

• - •• • 

*; * \ Thos. E. Sedgwick. 

-St. Stephen's Vicarage, 81 East India Dock Road, 

* ' Poplar, £., August 6, 1908". *“ v 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We note with satisfaction that the Nation has been publish¬ 
ing a series of articles called 44 The Harmsworth Brand,” 
which articles are not altogether complimentary to the 
publications of the Harmsworth firm. While we are glad 
to see the excellent work of reproof carried on, we could 
have wished that the Nation had endeavoured to throw a 
little originality into its animadversion ; or, failing this, it 
might at least have acknowledged the sources from which 
it would appear to have drawn the whole of its inspiration 
and a good many of its facts. We have ourselves dealt 
somew’hat faithfully at time and time with the whole string 
of Harmsworth sheets, and quite lately we published an 
article entitled “Twenty Foolish Virgins,” in which the 
silliness and futility of a recent Harmsworth competition 
were duly exposed. The Nation did the same thing last 
week, and did it in terms respecting which we have 
our own view. Imitation, no doubt, continues to be the 
sincerest flattery, but we should have thought that Mr. 
Massingham, whom his friends in the Liberal party are wont 
to style “our only honest journalist,” would have been aware 
that flattery of this kind can be condoned and excused 
only when it is combined with acknowledgment. One 
might gather from the fuss which the Liberal journals are 
making over the Nation's Harmsworth articles that Mr. 
Massingham had lighted upon a brand new and hitherto 
undreamed-of journalistic scandal. The fact is that practi¬ 
cally everything he has to say about the Harmsworths had 
been said by other people while Mr. Massingham was still 
in a condition of professional blindness on the subject. Of 
course we can well understand his difficulty, for there is 
more than one aspect of the Nation which is plainly 
Harmsw’orthian in essence. And the pot, we know, must not 
call the kettle black. 


And while we are on this subject we may make our 
civil acknowledgments to that well known moralist Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, MR Mr. Bottomley runs a paper 
which The Academy does not take in, but Mr. Bottomley 
evidently takes in The Academy, or, at any rate, borrows 
back numbers of it. In the cultivated opinion of Mr. 
Bottomley The Academy is, “perhaps, too fond of attacking 
Lord Northcliffe’s publications.” Mr. Bottomley’s views on 
such a subject are obviously important. But they are not 
likely to affect in the least our fondness or lack of fondness 
for Lord Northcliffe’s publications. . Not content with his 
valuable criticism of our attitude towards Lord Northcliffe’s 
publications, Mr. Bottomley is so anxious to make a point- 
that he accuses us of rhyming 44 mother ” with “ discover.” 


If such a naughtiness was ever perpetrated in The Academy 
it must have been in a very back number indeed. We 
have searched through the file of the paper and we are 
unable to discover the rhyme to which Mr. Bottomley 
refers. We can only suppose that he has confused one of 
our back numbers with one of his own, and we may assure 
him that on the whole we should just as soon think of 
rhyming “ mother ” and “discover” as we should think of 
rhyming Bottomley and Brixton. Meanwhile, let the 
cobbler stick to his last and for that matter the fisherman to 
his nets. As we write these words and just as we are 
going to press, the painstaking researches of one of our 
printers have been rewarded by discovering the rhyme in 
question. It occurs in a couplet, the work of a Suffragette, 
and was quoted and held up to ridicule by us in one of 
our notes. The disingenuousness of Mr. Bottomley in 
attempting to convey the impression that The Academy 
was responsible for the lines is too obvious to need comment. 

A contributor to the Christian Endeavour Times , referring 
to the campaign against the Suffragettes which The 
Academy has carried on, quotes, very appropriately, from Sir 
Theodore Martin’s 44 Queen Victoria as I Knew Her,” the 
following expressions of opinion of her late Majesty on 
the Suffragettes of the period. They are contained in a 
letter addressed by the Queen in 1870 to Sir Theodore 
Martin : 

The Queen is most anxious to enlist every one who can speak 
or write to join in checking this mad, wicked folly of “ Woman’s 
Rights,” with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor feeble 
sex is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and pro¬ 
priety. Lady-ought to get a good whipping. It is a subject 

that makes the Queen so furious that she cannot contain herself. 
God created men and women different—then let them remain 
each in their own position. Tennyson has some beautiful lines 
on the difference between men and women in " The Princess.” 
Woman would become the moit h iteful, heartless, and disgusting 
of human beings were she allowed to unsex herself; and where 
would be the protection which man was intended to give the 
weaker sex ? 

Many people, who mistake the honest expression of indig¬ 
nation against folly and ignorance for undue violence of 
language, would do well to ponder these words. We 
could fill that blank space after the word 41 lady ” in the 
Queen’s letter fifty times over, and we have, as a matter of 
fact, been violently denounced by certain male Suffragettes 
for advocating a revival of “ the barbarous customs of 
the past ” in the case of the more virulent examples of 
femaje hooliganism. We are glad to find ourselves once 
more in such good company. Her late Majesty was not 
afraid to make use of her position in the cause of decency 
and good behaviour, and it is greatly to be desired that 
some such outspoken protest from high quarters against 
the yelping female and her trousered supporters should 
be heard at the present juncture. A good half of the 
44 Socialism and Suffragitis ” of the day proceeds from 
snobbishness and an idiotic idea that the profession of 
every species of revolutionary and “advanced” view is 
a distinguishing mark of 44 cleverness ” and “ originality.” 
An expression of Royal disapproval would quite certainly 
shut up at least 40 per cent, of the 44 apostles of progress.” 
The residue are of course incurable ; but without the 
support which they now obtain from 44 Society ” and its 
parasites they would be even less powerful than they are 
at present. 

The New Age would seem to be upset because The 
Academy has made reference to 44 the incomparable 
writings of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome.” The editor of the 
New Age assures us that not only Mr. J. K. Jerome, but 
two other of its contributors—Mr. Belloc and Mr. H. G. 
Wells—are distinguished writers. The gentlemen con-* 
cerned will no doubt be delighted to have such a seal set 
upon their reputations. For our own part we should call 
none of the three of them distinguished, and one of them. 
is not even successful. • We have now fcaid it, though pre-' 
viously we refrained. It is curious that the Socialist’ 
invariably rushes to defend himself; against -attacks which, 
have not been made* Our point waSithat .a.joarual which:. 
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claims to be 41 a weekly review of politics, literature, and art'’ 
should endeavour to provide for its readers better politics 
than those of Mr. H. G. Well6 and better literature than 
is ever likely to be extracted from the pen of Mr. J. K. 
Jerome ; while as for Mr. Belloc, we consider that it is 
singular that he should be writing for a double-dyed 
Socialist paper on the one hand and for the high-and-dry 
Tory Morning Post on the other. If the editor of the New 
Age desires to argue the point, let him stick to it. 


We have received a collection of 44 Topical Epigrams” 
compiled by Mr. W. Burton Baldry. The 44 epigrams” 
appear to be pretty silly, so far as they go, though some of 
the snippets in the book are scarcely epigrams at all. The 
compiler makes a dedication for his book in the following 
peculiar manner : 

To .... 

With the Author's affectionate greeting. 

Only the other week we had occasion to call attention to 
the appearance of the name of a publisher’s assistant in a 
list of persons who were to play in a cricket-match— 
Authors versus Actors. And here again we have the word 
44 author” used in a loose and inaccurate sense. For 
the man who compiles a book of epigrams, or a book of 
sonnets, or a book of quotations from works which he has 
not himself written is not the author of the book, but 
the compiler, and the differences between compilation and 
authorship are obviously considerable. Perhaps it is a 
small matter ; but there is nothing like accuracy even in 
small matters. There has been a tendency of late for 
publishers in particular to use words in the very loosest way. 
Over and over again in a list of So-and-so's 4 ‘ new novels.” 
there appeared the name of a book which, while certainly 
new, was not a novel at all; and another publisher is 
selling a book called 14 The Maxims of Napoleon,” which 
consists not of maxims, as the title leads one to believe, 
but of more or less lengthy quotations from Napoleon's 
writings and correspondence. We think it was Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll who once prayed to be delivered from 
a misuse of words. That supplication is one of the few 
things that can be put down to Dr. Nicoll’s literary credit. 


It appears that our hopes in respect of the writing of Mr. 
Hubert Wales are not to be realised, and that the preface 
to his la’est published work is little better than a piece of 
bluff. When we noticed the book we hinted that it might 
conceivably be an old work fished out of Mr. Wales’s desk 
with a view to the boiling of the pot. And it seems that 
we were not far wrong; for not only was 44 The Old 
Allegiance ” written before Mr. Wales’s other masterpieces, 
but it was actually published before them. In comment¬ 
ing on the facts as they now appear, certain newspapers 
suggest that the republication of an old book as a new 
one is doubtful practice on the part of the author and 
publisher alike. We should scarcely follow them in this 
particular. An author may write an excellent book at a 
period when he is still unknown to fame, and that book 
may be published and fall practically dead from the press. 
It seems a little hard if it cannot be republished when the 
author’s name becomes good for sales. Of course, the most 
open and above-board manner of republishing “ The Old 
Allegiance ” would have been to proclaim in the preface 
the fact that it had previously seen the light. Mr. Wales 
made no such announcement in his preface, though the 
publisher saved his face by printing “first published” on 
such-and-such a date. 


The real harm in the present instance lies in Mr. Wales’s 
tacit suggestion that 41 The Old Allegiance ’* had been 
written with an eye on the susceptibilities 44 of many 
kindly people ” whom his other books had offended. If 
his preface was not exactly a declaration of regret that he 
had written 44 The Yoke ” and similar works, it might easily 
be construed as such, and there can be little doubt that 
it was conceived with a view of hoodwinking the reading 
public and pulling the legs of the critics. Mr. Wales has 
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had his little joke, and, while he may conceive himself to 
be a humourist, his credit as an author will not be greatly 
enhanced by what he has done. Meanwhile we hear that he 
meditates further excursions into the undesirabilities. We 
have no wish to prejudge Mr. Wales’s next volume, but if 
it should turn out to be similar in character to the 44 The 
Yoke” and 44 Mr. and Mrs. Villiers The Academy will not 
be disposed to allow either Mr. Wales or Mr. Long to get 
off quite so easily as they did a few weeks back when we 
discussed in these columns a certain improper book at 
length. We hold that it is the duty of all newspapers and 
critical journals to warn the public against wanton and 
hurtful writing, even though it be never so popular and 
put up under the guise of psychology and high morality. 
We trust that Mr. Wales will endeavour to remember that 
there are laws on the statute-book which render the publica¬ 
tion of certain kinds of literature an exceedingly risky affair. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews sends us, in the handwriting of his 
office-boy, the following delightful paragraph : 

44 Whether the play which Mr.-has in 

present preparation is a tragedy or comedy is not yet 
divulged.” 

The alarming nature of this new*s will be obvious to the 
least intelligent. We wish most heartily to thank Mr. 
Elkin Mathew's for the information. As will be seen from 
our Correspondence columns, Mr. John Lane,, across the 
way, has been likening the w T ork 01 Mr. de Selincourt to 
that of Maeterlinck. In our opinion Mr. de Selincourt 
resembles Maeterlinck just about as closely as the next 
Jew fruit-seller resembles Jeremiah. 


In another column w*e print an article entitled “The 
Whitewashing of America.” There is a tendency among 
certain writers to assure us that the English view about 
America and Americans is entirely mistaken, and that the 
people from the other side of the Atlantic whom we see in 
the flesh at the Carlton, the Cecil, and other hotels are not 
really Americans at all. The real American, it would seem, 
is a highly cultivated, decorous, and beautiful person, who 
lives sweetly at Boston, and passes the time delicately as 
they did in the Golden Age. His chief study is the poets 
of this and other lands, and not only does he read poetry 
over his grape-fruit of a morning, but he also writes it— 
presumably over his clams, of an evening. We do not 
doubt that there are poets in America. To the general 
stock of English literature Longfellow', Lowell, Poe, 
Whitman, and other Americans have contributed matter 
which we would not willingly lose. Certain of the 
younger poets of America have also charmed us with 
the authentic voice, and there can be no doubt that 
the average of American magazine verse is good and 
commendable. Sometimes, how'ever, it has a knack of 
being particularly trivial. In <the current number of the 
Atlantic Monthly there appears under the head of 44 In 
Helena’s Garden” a series of lyrics by Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder. Mr. Gilder is a poet who in his day has 
done excellent and memorable work, and it is therefore 
astonishing to find him offering to the public such trivial 
and almost childish verses as are herein set forth : 

Through the garden sunset window 
Shines the sky of rose ; 

Deep the melting red, and deeper, 

Holier it grows. 

Tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, tumpty, 
turn would surely have served Mr. Gilder's purpose quite as 
effectively. We take it that nearly every poet tosses off a 
certain amount of doggerel in his time, but there is no 
reason why he should publish it. 


Another vulgar error must be added to our list. Traces 
of the monster in question have been observed in some 
recent correspondence that has appeared in our pages ; 
ipdeed it is as tough of skin, as hard to slaughter, as any 
croqodile of Old Nile. The error is, briefly, this : that if 
one can label any opinion, belief, or practice— anything at 
all— as u mediaeval,” the said matter is thereby and finally 
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set aside, condemned, proved to be both false and ridi¬ 
culous. So, one supposes, if a friend should praise the 
“Divina Commedia ” one would settle his business at once 
with a 41 Yes ; not bad, but mediaeval ; ” and Westminster 
Abbey would be dismissed as 44 lair in its way, for the 
Middle Ages.” As for the Romances of the Sangraal they 
would be pooh-poohed as flagrant pieces of thirteenth- 
century folly; and the 44 1 mitatio” would serve to demonstrate 
the degradation of the mediaeval Church. Really, this non¬ 
sense does not demand disproof or argument ; it is confuted 
by mere statement, it is an error so vulgar that words and dis¬ 
course are wasted on it. It is melancholy, however, to con¬ 
sider that there are still persons who have enjoyed what 
is called a 44 liberal education ” so ignorant as to repeat a 
catchword that was obsolete when Macaulay wrote. If we 
must listen to ancient nonsense, let us rather be informed 
that Playing Cards were invented to amuse the Mad French 
King, and that the last Abbot of Glastonbury was hanged 
because he was a Monk and a Bad Man. At the same 
time it is alwavs well to remember that 44 Charing ” is 
derived from chcre reine , that the proverb 44 to set the 
Thames on fire ” alludes to the sieve used by apprentices, 
and that a sunken hedge or ha-ha was so called from the 
exclamation of his late Majesty King George IV. 
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HYLAS 

Dark boy, how radiantly you went to meet 
Your mystic doom .... w’hat colours in the sky ! 
As though that cup of beauty the gods bold 
Brimmed over on a world in ecstasy .... 

What silver flutes charmed all the forest ways .... 
How the green shimmered, jewelled thick with flowers, 
And how the sun was like a globe of gold .... 
Yet you but thought to chase the perfect hours 
Down that white road of wonder and delight, 

The highway of your dreams, and heedlessly 
You crushed the violets with your slim brown feet, 

And whistled low, and sang a careless song .... 
Because your life was full of lovely days, 

Because your life was delicate and sweet .... 

O youth and dawn .... you dreamed not of the 
night .... 

O life and laughter . . . but the night is long. . . 

Olive Douglas. 


Seriously, we should be very glad if any expert would 
enlighten us as to the true origin of Playing Cards. Are 
the famous Tarot cards the earliest known, and is there 
any truth in their reputed connection with certain forms of 
ancient and occult symbolism ? We believe that Eliphas 
Levi held the view that there was a most singular and 
unmistakable correspondence between the twenty-two 
trumps of the Tarot pack and certain matters of 
the Hebrew Kabbalah ; it would be interesting to 
know' whether there is any justification for this 
theory. It should be said, by the way, that the devices 
of some of these trumps are almost odd enough to 
justify any theory; the figure of the Devil is quite 
unspeakable, and the Lightning-struck Tower seems to 
claim no alliance with those pleasant though w'ooden 
kings and queens and knaves that have wasted so many 
hours. Perhaps a curious essay might be written on the 
thesis that many things of common use or pleasure have, 
as it were, come down in the world, and descended from 
mysterious origins. It seems highly probable that these 
Tarot cards were used for divination before they fell on 
tavern days ; and dancing was once the recognised expres¬ 
sion of high ecstasy, as it still is at Seville Cathedral on 
Easter Day and constantly, we believe, amongst the Coptic 
Christians of Abyssinia. Children’s games are—some of 
them—religious ceremonies of remote antiquity ; and the 
music-hall song is the remote and unrecognisable descen¬ 
dant of that primitive fervour which was manifested in 
variety of tones. And it is interesting to note that there 
are still tribes for whom clothes only exist as vestments ; 
while the 41 bull-roarer,” a common toy, was once the 
mystica vannus Iacchi , the instrument used to warn the 
women that the men’s mysteries were being held, and that 
all women must remain out of sight. Tobacco, of course, 
had to the Red Indians almost the significance of incense ; 
and the Dionysiac worship bears testimony that there was 
once Religion in Wine. This, indeed, is also the testimony 
of Christianity, after a diviner and a higher manner than 
the witness of Greece ; but we suppose that such a doctrine 
as this will be condemned as 44 mediaeval” on the face of 
it. And it must be confessed that it is not altogether in 
accord with the spirit of the age ; and it would be, doubt¬ 
less, well if the Church of England, having regard to the 
fact that the Licensing Bill is now before the nation, were 
to modify its teaching on this point. It is above all things 
necessary that the Church and the State should speak with 
one voice ; and, as many journalists, both Liberal and Con¬ 
servative, have recently pointed out, when the State differs 
from the Church, it is the Church -that must give way.* 
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SHEPHERD’S BUSH 

Preposterous stucco, naughty ropes of light, 

The drunken drone of twenty-two brass bands, 

A flip-flap and some hokey-pokey stands ; 

Smith on your left, and Lipton on your right, 

And Lyons, Lyons, Lyons ; and that bright 
Particular marvel, which, be sure, commands 
Respect from fools of all and sundry brands— 

The Press our Harmsworth prints from every night. 

Here, noble London, dost thou prowl and yell, 

Or cause to disappear with horrid zest 
The meat and drinks provided by the Jew ; 

Here flickcreth thy paltry, shadowful hell— 

And like a silver feather in the West, 

And fair as fair, the moon that Dido knew ! 

T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 

EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

Early Greek Philosophy . By John Burnet, LL.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Second Edition. 
(Black.) 

What a boon this work has been to students is shown by 
the fact that it is only sixteen years since the first edition 
w*as published (1892). When a large edition of a book 
dealing with a very abstruse subject and running to over 
four hundred pages is exhausted in so short a time, it is 
easy to see that the work was a desideratum. Before its 
appearance students had to look mainly—if not solely—to 
Zeller and to Ritter and Preller, most of them being forced 
to have recourse only to English translations. Dr. 
Burnet’s references are to the seventh edition of Ritter 
and Preller and the fourth of Zeller. He walks in the 
paths of these eminent German philosophers, but the book 
is an original work in the fullest sense of the word, not a 
view being put forward without a full discussion of its 
basis and the inferences which may naturally be deduced 
from it. For philosophy accepts its data not merely as 
given in experience, but follow*s them up to their ultimate 
grounds, regarding each particular fact only in relation to 
a final principle and as a determinate link in the system of 
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knowledge. The book has been practically rewritten in 
the light of recent discoveries, especially that of the 
extracts from Menon’s 44 Iatrica,” which have thrown much 
light on Pythagoreanism. 

Great progress has been made during the last generation 
in the study of early Greek philosophy, as may be seen by 
comparing the present work with those of Schwegler and 
other historians of thought, whose very condensed and 
concise generalisations, however just, certainly fail to 
illuminate, and leave us with a vague impression that the 
early Greek thinkers satisfied themselves with words and 
formulas instead of principles and elements. 

Hegel’s brilliant theory that the succession of systems 
in history is the same as that of the categories in logic is 
not a workable hypothesis, because (if for no other reason) 
the historical development is constantly different from the 
logical. The system of philosophy proceeds synthetically, 
its history analytically. 

Dr. Burnet’s method is essentially analytic, and he makes 
(p. 420) a shrewd observation, which we do not think we 
have met before, that the successive philosophers, even 
down to the Stoics, seem to have believed that the early 
thinkers, even those who embodied their systems in 
hexameter verse, like Parmenides and Empedocles (Xeno¬ 
phanes and Epicharmus wrote in verse, but they were not 
primarily philosophers), held views hardly distinguishable 
from their own, and that their own chief duty was to 
harmonise (<n/roc*«ioCr, accommodarc) the views of the earliest 
thinkers with their own. 

In his very pregnant Introduction we meet a tribute to 
the primacy of the Hellenic intellect: 

These discoveries will be discussed in their proper place. They 
are mentioned here only to show the gulf between Greek 
astronomy and everything that had preceded it. The Babylonians 
had as many thousand years as the Greeks had centuries to make 
these discoveries, and it does not appear that they ever thought of 
one of them. The originality of the Greeks cannot successfully 
be questioned till it can be shown that the Babylonians had even 
an incorrect idea of the solar system. 

They did not borrow either their philosophy or their 
science from the East, though they got from Egypt rules of 
mensuration which they developed in their marvellous 
fashion into geometry, and from Babylon the fact that 
celestial phenomena recur in cycles, which suggested to 
the Greeks further questions of which the East never 
dreamed. 

We are apt to think of Athens as the nursing mother of 
Hellenic philosophy when we remember Socrates, Plato, 
and the Academy which flourished for about nine hundred 
years as an organised corporation (which would now be 
called an University) and which could, therefore, challenge 
Oxford to prove her greater longevity. But Athens had 
nothing to do with early Greek philosophy. Thought 
flourishes best amid material ease and prosperity, though 
poetry rises to her highest note in critical periods like the 
Persian wars in ancient Greece and the Spanish invasion 
in the England of Elizabeth. Anaxagoras was the first 
philosopher to take up his abode at Athens, which, though 
the political centre of the Hellenic world, had not yet 
produced a single scientific man, while the colonies, the 
islands, and the extreme West were the source of a con¬ 
tinuous stream of thinkers and men of science. 

Down to the end of the epoch of the Milesian cosmo- 
logists we meet with no trace of direct antagonism between 
science and popular beliefs : 

Two things hastened the conflict—the shifting of the scene to 
the West and the religious revival which swept over Hellas in 
the sixth century B.c. 

Dr. Burnet has excellent remarks on the ecstasy which 
came into Greek religion from Thrace, the early prophets 
and medicine-men like Bacis, Abaris, and Aristeas of Pro- 
connesos, and the Orphic communities, who looked to 
revelation as the source of religious authority. Some thin 
gold plates recently discovered in Southern Italy bearing 
Orphic verses are very interesting from this point of view. 
Their contents bear a striking resemblance to certain 


doctrines prevalent in India contemporaneously, though it 
is impossible that at that time they could have been 
imported from India. Early religious associations were 
based on the tie of blood. These newer cults were 
accessible through initiation, thus forming Churches, 
though not a single Church, which the Pythagoreans more 
nearly approached. The Pythagorean order was a religious 
fraternity, rot a political league. Dr. Burnet remarks that 
the Greek word for transmigration of souls was Ta\iyytwia. 
The term is inaccurate, and is found only in 

late writers. The iiemM/iir **tt of Hippolytus and Clement 
of Alexandria is accurate but awkward. The Pythagorean 
Society became one of the chief scientific schools of 
Hellas, and Dr. Burnet writes with learning and lucidity 
on the Pythagorean numbers. He credits Anaximander 
rather than Xenophanes with early observations of fossils, 
the ingenious conjecture of Gomperz for 
“ seals,” which is said to involve a palaeontological impos¬ 
sibility, while impressions of fucoids are found near the 
quarries of Syracuse. In connection with this excellent 
emendation, we may mention that Dr. Burnet gives a 
translation of all the fragments of early Greek philosophy, 
adding in many cases very interesting critical notes with 
ingenious emendations by various scholars, among whom 
Diels and Blass occupy a conspicuous place. In these notes 
Dr. Burnet shows sound and brilliant scholarship and 
excellent judgment. 

In his chapter on Heraclitus he refers to a statement of 
Hegel that there was no proposition of Heraclitus which 
he had not taken up into his own logics. As an example 
Hegel cites the doctrine that Being does not exist any 
more than not-Being—a profoundly deep and true saying— 
for which he refers to Arist. Met. A. 4. But there the 
doctrine is ascribed not to Heraclitus, but to Leucippus or 
Democritus, with whom it would mean no more than that 
space is as real as matter. The truth which Heraclitus 
proclaimed was that there is no One without the Many and 
no Many without the One, which led to the famous cosmo¬ 
logical conception of strife and harmony, which passed 
into the Eleatic school and prepared the way for the 
44 Nous 99 of Anaxagoras. We may fitly conclude with an 
acute generalisation which occurs in the chapter on Par¬ 
menides : 

To sum up. What is is a finite, spherical, motionless, corporeal 
plenum , and there is nothing beyond it. The appearances of 
multiplicity and motion, empty space and time, are illusions. 
We see from this that the primary substance, of which the early 
cosmologists were in search, has now become a sort of “thing in 
itself." It never quite lost this character again. What appears 
later as the “elements" of Empedocles, the so-called “ homoeo- 
merics’* of Anaxagoras, and the “ atoms r of Leucippus and 
Democritus, is just the Parmenidean “ Being." Parmenides is 
not, as some have said, the father of Idealism. On the contrary, 
all Materialism depends on his view of Reality. 

K. Y. Tyrrell. 


THE FUGITIVE KING 

James //. and His Wives . By Allan Fea. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Among the many excellent portraits In thii volume are 
several of the hapless James himself which, representing 
him at different periods of his varied life, afford a clear 
illustration of the visible effect of his almost incessant 
vicissitudes. Each portrait displays a grace, a certain 
haughty attractiveness ; but the earlier have an amiable 
brightness which is absent from the latter, being defeated 
by an increasing melancholy, until at length, in the painting 
made at Paris during his exile, that grace itself has become 
profoundly sad and wistful. There is attractiveness still, 
but of a chastened, sorrowful kind. And truly there was 
reason enow for the change. The most violent and con¬ 
tumacious of revolutionaries will hardly deny the presence 
of a singular pathos in the whole changeful story of the 
Stuart kings ; and in none of them, we think, is there so 
great an occasion of sharp regret as in James II. In him 
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was the Stuart cause finally and irretrievably ruined. The 
real dignity and splendour of his father’s fate, whereby the . 
ultimate Restoration was inevitably secured, was not for 
him ; his was an irremeable loss. His accession cannot 
be regarded as wholly inauspicious, yet in less than four 
years he was a fugitive. His reign was shorter than the 
reigns of the other Stuart kings, yet he was neither 
indifferent to the advantage of power nor incompetent to 
wield it. A momrch’s privy iniquities are not neces¬ 
sarily of any great moment in respect of his kingly 
privileges and responsibilities ; but even if they were, it 
must be conceded that James II. in his personal character 
was at least no more reprehensible than other kings 
who have reigned much longer—than Charles II., for 
example. The misfortunes of the Stuart line are, in the 
last resort, often referred conveniently to a mysterious, 
inherent, unavertible 44 fatality.” That the temper of the 
time was sharp, violent, unsteady, treacherous, is forgotten 
by those who have only revilings for the Stuart rulers ; as 
it is also forgotten that James II. did not suffer for his own 
imprudences alone. To have maintained his difficult seat 
he must needs have had the suppleness of Sunderland, the 
subtlety of Shaftesbury, the shameless lack of principle and 
cankerous self-seeking of a dozen others. Had James II., 
in short, been utterly indifferent on the point of faith and 
anticipated our modern affectation of 44 an open mind,” he 
might have preserved, not without self-contempt, some 
degree of security for many years. It is impossible that, 
being a man of at least ordinary intelligence, schooled 
bitterly and long in adversity, and with recent lurid history 
for beacon, he should not have perceived this. That he 
should have persisted in his loyalty to the Church of his 
heart; that, when all was at stake, he should have ceased 
his sometime dissembling ; that, when he had most to gain 
by falseness and disguise, he should have refused disguise— 
surely it is not to be attributed simply to blindness, hard¬ 
ness of heart! Politically foolish it clearly was, but surely 
not wholly discreditable in other respects. 

Much of this, notwithstanding the author’s impartiality, 
is pretty clear in Mr. Fea's book. Mr. Fea is well known 
as the author of several volumes on the lighter side of 
Stuart history, and the present work has merits. Besides 
James himself, he deals fairly closely with Clarendon’s 
daughter, the first Duchess of York, and Mary of Modena, 
the second. And farther, drawing largely upon the scan¬ 
dalous pages of Grammont, Mr. Fea has made his chapters 
lively with the record of the King’s amorous excursions. 
By his infatuation and contract with Anne Hyde the Duke 
angered his brother and made an enemy—ostensible at 
least—of Anne’s father. It is a rather complicated busi¬ 
ness ; says Grammont, in his description of the Court of 
Charles II. : 

The character of the Duke of York was entirely different: he 
had the reputation of undaunted courage, an inviolable attach¬ 
ment for his word, great economy in his affairs, hauteur, applica¬ 
tion, arrogance, each in their turn ; a scrupulous observer of the 
rules of duty and the laws of justice, he was accounted a faithful 
friend and an implacable enemy. His morality and justice, 
struggling for some time with prejudice, had at last triumphed 
by his acknowledging for his wife Miss Hyde, Maid of Honour 
to the Princess Royal, whom he had secretly married in Holland. 

Despite an unpromising initiation into the Royal circle, the 
Duchess bore herself well : 

She upholds with as much courage, cleverness, and energy the 
dignity to which she has been called as if she were of the blood 
of kings. 

Not handsome, she had 44 a most fine, white and fat hand,” 
well displayed in Lely’s famous portrait. Of a charac¬ 
teristic of hers the inevitable Grammont writes : 

The Duchess of York was one of the highest feeders in England ; 
as this was an unforbidden pleasure, she indulged herself in it, as 
an indemnification for other self-denials. It was really an 
edifying sight to see her at table. The Duke, on the contrary, 
being incessantly in the hurry of new fancies, exhausted himself 
by his inconstancy and was gradually wasting away ; whilst the 
poor Princess, gratifying her good appetite, grew so fat and 
plump that it was a blessing to see her. 

James’s infatuation for his Duchess had not been enduring ; 


her most fine, white, and fat hand could not restrain his 
wandering desires. It is Grammont, again, who describes 
the inflammable Duke’s amorous adventures—with Aiabella 
Churchill, for example, whom the unchivalrous chronicler 
declares to be “a tall creature, pale-faced, and nothing but 
skin and bone.” Charles averred, indeed, that the Duke’s 
mistresses were given to him by his priests as a penance. 
When Miss Churchill appeared on the scene, however, 
the trials of the Duchess were drawing to a close. Anne 
died in 1671, after eleven years of marriage, expressing a 
wish that her conversion to the Roman Church should no 
longer be kept secret. We quote, from Mr. Fea’s volume, 
an acutely touching scene : 

When Blandford (Bishop of Worcester, who came to perform 
the last rites) was admitted to the death-chamber he discovered 
Queen Catherine seated at the bedside, and for this reason he 
refrained from beginning prayers, which would have driven her 
Majesty away. She pretended kindness, and would not leave 
her; that was the uncharitable way of putting it. He (Blandford) 
happened to say, adds Burnet, M I hope you continue still in the 
Truth upon which she asked, 44 What is Truth ?” And then, 
her agony increasing, she repeated the word, “Truth, Truth, 
Trutli’ often, and a few moments after she died. 

A letter from Dr. William Denton to Sir Ralph Verncy gives 
a few more details. The Queen and Duke (he says) were private 
with her an hour or more on Friday morning, and no priest but 
Father Howard and Father Patrick were attending, according to 
their duty, on the Queen in the next room. The Duke sent for the 
Bishop of Oxford out of the chapel, who came, but her senses 
were first gone. In the meantime, the Duke called, 14 Dame, do 
you know me?” twice or thrice; then with much striving she 
said “ I.” After a little respite she took a little courage, and with 
what vehemency and tenderness she could she said, 44 Duke, 
Duke, death is terrible ; death is very terrible,” which were her 
last words. 

By September, 1673, the not inconsolable Duke had 
married a second time. Mary of Modena, a young child, 
was a more charming figure than her predecessor, as may 
be judged from a portrait of Kneller’s, which is included in 
this book. For once, perhaps, the usual courtly compli¬ 
ments were not misplaced. James was not then an 
avowed Roman Catholic, and his union with one who was 
may be regarded as the real critical point of his life. For 
his Duchess we may well have compassion : 

Years afterwards, in exile, she used to say, 44 1 only knew 
happiness in England from the age of fifteen to twenty; but 
during those five years I was always having children, and lost 
them all, so judge that happiness ! ” 

With the death of Charles II. and the accession of his 
brother, with the Monmouth rising (in which connection 
reference might well have been made to that splendid piece 
of pamphleteering in verse, 41 Absalom and Achitophel ”), 
and the birth, death, or marriage of Jrfknes’s children, Mr. 
Fea’s pages are vivid and interesting. They would, how¬ 
ever, have been more valuable had the author treated less 
cursorily the actual reign of James II., and endeavoured to 
explain with a little less rapidity the immediate causes of 
the Stuart downfall, and the precise influence on that event 
of James’s growing determination in the matter of his 
religion. It is here that the lightness of Mr. Fea’s treat¬ 
ment becomes a defect. 

There is more than a touch of sadness in the swift 
gathering of misfortune around the feet of the King, more 
than a touch of sorrow in the desertion of friends, and in 
that flight of his daughter which wrung from James the 
cry, 44 God help me! My own children have forsaken 
me.” So the poor King passes into a second exile, already 
too well acquainted with its bitterness. What, indeed, 
had his life been but a short space of gallantry and intrigue 
and a brief flash of turbulent sovereignty, Between exile 
and exile ? Of his later years in France Mr. Fea writes 
with due sympathy. He points to an increasing amenity 
as well as an increasing melancholy in the aging King. 
“Continual reverses had softened the harshness of his 
character, and he was kindly disposed and beloved by all 
around him and something of the alteration wrought 
in him by the change-crowded years is, as we have already 
mentioned, discernible in his portraits. 

Mr. Fea’s recital of these momentous years, though not 
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in the nature of a serious contribution to historical 
research, is clear, brisk, and attractive. The briskness of 
his method, indeed, has led to a too superficial narration 
here and there, and an expansion were desirable. There 
remains a more serious point to be urged, though possibly 
Mr. Fea will not think it in the least serious. To any 
reader of intelligence, however, such sentences as the 
following are inevitably and horribly conspicuous, and we 
regret they should be so frequent a blot on an agreeable 
book : 

With the experience before him of his brother's ruling one 
would have expected at least a little caution or tact, instead of 
entirely ignoring the lessons he had been taught. 

• ••••••• 

In his years of retirement at Saint Germaine, James II. makes 
a pathetic and even noble figure, against whom none of his 
enemies could say a word but praise. 

• ••••••• 

But to the superstitious side of James’s nature, which he had 
inherited from his father and granafather, this was looked upon 
as an evil omen. 

We beseech Mr. Fea to remedy these flaws in a future 
edition. 

BACK TO THE LAND 

The Small Holding . By F. E. Green. (John Lane, 

3s. net.) 

A Little Land and a Living . By Bolton Hall. (New 
York : The Arcadia Press.) 

14 Back to the Land ” is becoming a perennial question, 
yet few writers appear to grasp or even touch upon 
the real problem—which is, we take it, not to induce 
the slum-dwellers (for the most part totally unfitted for 
rural life) or even a better class of towns-men to 
leave the great towns, but how to keep on the 
land those now growing up in agricultural districts. 
There are many causes, often discussed, which tend to 
produce the constant migration from the country. One is 
usually forgotten—the modern system of education, which 
makes young people thoroughly discontented with rural 
life and agricultural pursuits. Inside the four walls of the 
countiy school the atmosphere is all of the town and the 
great world beyond the obscure, secluded parish. The 
teachers for the most part, especially the younger genera¬ 
tion, heartily dislike the lonely country—an antipathy which 
the children are not slow to discover. They have been 
educated in the town training colleges, and those who 
are qualified and ^ble would gladly get work in town 
schools. We do not say that there are not exceptions, 
but the modern tendency is towards a ge.ieral preference 
for town life. The reasons are too well known to 
discuss here. The best boys and girls look upon the 
higher education they are now being given as a means 
to the realisation of their chief ambition—some work or 
place in a town, and emancipation from the deadly dulness 
of the country, and the degradation, as they, even if uncon¬ 
sciously, consider it, of agricultural labour. Farmers on 
all sides complain of the lack of labourers. Many of them 
are quite shrewd enough to estimate modern advanced 
schooling as a very real cause. All would probably laugh at 
the suggestion to supply them with town-dwellers ignorant 
of things rural. What they want, and what the country 
wants, is that the country children should be kept in the 
Country. To effect this end not only must the present 
system of education be considerably modified or altered, 
but the conditions of country life will have to undergo 
great and far-reaching changes, not by any artificially- 
created system of peasant-proprietorship, but by a natural 
process of evolution. 

The difficulties which at present lie in the path of those 
desirous of becoming small holders are admirably set forth 
by Mr. F. E. Green in his sensible book, in which he 
clearly points out that the initiative must come from them¬ 
selves : 

Speaking broadly, it is the small holdings-which have been 


artificially created by the commercial and so-called philanthropic 
land companies which have not been a success. The chief 
cause of non-success has been due to the promoters of the com¬ 
panies being afflicted with the mania of peasant-proprietorship— 
that is to say, of fostering the pride of individual ownership, with 
its attendant, intolerable burdens and its resultant meanness of 
spirit, instead of encouraging the pride of collective ownership 
and its larger co-operative outlook, w’ith its freedom from the 
yearly burden of part payment of purchase-money. 

On the other hand, Mr. Green points to the small 
holdings in Lincolnshire, rented either from Lord 
Carrington or the County Council, which have succeeded 
partly because the holders have acted together co-opera¬ 
tively and left individual ownership alone. There is also a 
colony at Winterslow, near Salisbury, where “the thrift 
and independence of the men have been fostered by the 
absence of any large resident landlord iu the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

Again, many writers seem to forget or evade the fact 
that for farming even on a small scale some capital is as 
necessary to success as in any other commercial under¬ 
taking. But nothing is more clearly demonstrated by Mr. 
Green than the absolute necessity of capital to the indi¬ 
vidual owner. The individual without capital must be 
content, and ready to join with others in forming a co¬ 
operative society or sort of land-club. Of one estate 
purchased by the ‘‘Small Holdings Association” he writes: 

I have seen the coming and going during the last year or two 
some half-a-dozen men who have taken holdings, three of these 
being professional gardeners, beaten back to their towns by the 
lack of capital and their inability to pay their living-expenses 
while having to keep up the payment of the heavy instalments 
which are due every six months on the ten-year purchasing system. 

Very important for the small holders* colony is the provision 
of common land for grazing rights, such as existed in 
England, before the Enclosure Acts drove the people 
off the land. We notice that last week the Cheshire 
County Council bought nearly 900 acres of fine land to 
meet the demand for small holdings. No doubt this and 
other Councils will take care to provide the requisite 
common grazing land under the terms of the new Acts. 
Mr. Green speaks of the success of certain holdings in and 
round the New Forest, partly due to their having grazing 
rights. We have noticed chiefly Mr. Green’s dealing with 
main principles, but readers of his very practical hand¬ 
book will find ample details and useful advice on nearly 
every branch of work possible for the farmer uf a small 
holding. 

The varying conditions of rural life in England and the 
United States can hardly be compared, but for town- 
dwellers the same cry is being raised, 44 Back to the Land,” 
as a panacea for all evils. This is the burden of Mr. Bolton 
Hall’s book, which is launched with an introductory letter 
by Mr. William Borsodi, which prompted the book, and 
wherein we find the remarkable assertion that 

Thousands of those now in the hospitals, lunatic asylums, and 

E enitentiaries, or who are living in abject poverty or on the 
orders of that state, could have kept in healthful conditions had 
they gone back to the land and remained there." 

There is a vague ring about this childlike optimism, a sugges¬ 
tion of wilful blindness in this ignorance of human nature. 
We fear that greed of money, vice, immorality, degraded 
animal life, and even insanity may be found among country 
folk in proportion to the population little less than among 
town-dwellers, though manifested perhaps in different 
forms. True, the struggle for existence is not so marked, 
nor is extreme destitution often found. But leaving this, 
we notice that Mr. Borsodi admits a weight of opinion 
against the attempted transference of town-dwellers : 

I have spoken with all classes and grades—the M under-dogs,’* 
the middle men, professional men, statesmen, philanthropists and 
sociologists, Socialists and retired farmers—only to find that the 
majority of them have something against the “ back to the farm” 
proposition. The preponderance of opinion is that while it is 
desirable to own a plot of land and a home, farming docs not 
pay, and that you cannot keep the people on the farm once their 
“ambitions" are roused by the alluring so-called “ opportunities" 
of the city, and that you cannot induce them to go back to the 
farm again after a taste of city life, however disagreeable. 
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This is a sufficiently candid admission, but Mr. Borsodi 
and Mr. Hall are enthusiasts and not likely to be disturbed 
by adverse opinions. 

They believe that farming does pay, and no doubt a 
certain kind of farming may be even lucrative, but not 
farming undertaken by men ot no experience and little 
capital. So convinced is Mr. Hall that he even advocates 
extensive borrowing : scarcely wise advice to the unwary 
beginner. Mr. Hall’s examples of successful profit are 
mostly of the grand record-breaking scale. The process 
of record-breaking is in some cases amusingly simple. 
Having told us the amount of vegetables produced in 
gardens 20ft. by 20ft., Mr. Hall calculates how much would 
be the yield of an acre at the same rate. For example, in 
a note on p. 137 we read that 

One of the students at the Normal School at Washington, D.C., 
cultivated half of his back-yard, and raised enough vegetables to 
feed a family of eight persons all summer. This garden-patch 
was about 18ft. by 15ft. At that rate an acre would have fed 
1,290 persons (!). 

We may add that 44 at that rate ” the food and poverty 
problems would soon be solved. 

There is a whole chapter ot similar 44 record yields,” but 
we cannot regard them as convincing in relation to the 
practical question of 44 Back to the Land.” Nor can we 
believe, with Mr. Hall, that three acres of land are suffi¬ 
cient for all the worldly needs of a small family ; but in 
justice it must be said that he is strongly in favour of 
co-operative farming, although he is mistaken in supposing 
that co-operation has already 44 made great strides in Great 
Britain.” It probably will in time, and a certain propor¬ 
tion of able, energetic, thrifty men may migrate from town 
to country, and a good percentage of them may succeed. 
But we still maintain that the people for the land are 
those brought up on the land, and the effort of the State 
should be to keep them there. Certain it is that they are 
the people who will demand land under the new Acts if 
they can see a reasonable prospect of obtaining it under 
conditions compatible with making a living, for, as Mr. 
(Ireen truly says, 44 the business side of agriculture is the 
crux of the whole question.” 


HENSLOWE’S DIARY 

Hcftslowe’s Diary. Edited by Walter W. Greg, M.A. 

Two Vols. Henslowe Papers . Edited by Walter W. 

Greg, M.A. (A. H. Bullen, 10s. 6d. each Volume.) 

Hexslowe’s 41 Diary” is the most valuable and at the 
same time the most dangerous document extant on the 
history of the Elizabethan stage. Philip Henslowe was a 
man of Devonshire extraction who was engaged in London 
in dyeing and other commercial enterprises, to which in 
tune he added that of theatrical management. The Rose 
and the Hope, or Bear-Garden, playhouses on the Bank- 
side in Southwark, and the Fortune in Cripplegate, were 
the houses with which he was principally connected, and 
at one time or another he had dealings with most of the 
companies of players of the time, that of the Lord Admiral 
being the one chiefly associated with his management. 
This “ Diary,” as it is now universally called, is really a 
manuscript book in which he put down accounts of some 
of his monetary transactions, among them those connected 
with his playhouses and companies. Among his other 
papers (preserved mainly in the library of Dulwich College, 
owing to the fact that the great actor Edward Alleyn, the 
founder of that school, married his step-daughter, Joan 
Woodward) are found contracts for the building of play¬ 
house*. correspondence with authors and players, and other 
theatrical matters, while the 44 Diary ” proper contains 
accounts of the profits he received from playing, the plays 
produced, the cost of wardrobes and 14 properties,” the 
fees tor licensing plays and playhouses, and a number of 
other details of the stage-life and practice of the times. 
Between them the 41 Diary ” and the other papers ought to 
make a safe guide to the conditions prevailing at the time. 
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And so to-day they do. Yet until Mr. Greg took them in 
hand they were one of the unsafest guides imaginable. 

The reasons for this were several. Most important 
of all was Henslowe's own system, or rather want of 
system, in keeping his accounts. These accounts are 
fragmentary. The book was picked up and laid by again ; 
items were entered regularly for a period and then 
suddenly dropped. Sometimes Henslowe would take up 
the book and enter on the first page that opened a trans¬ 
action which afterwards became surrounded by others of a 
different date and nature. He was, moreover, an illiterate 
man, and again a man whose practice as to dates was 
exceedingly hazy. The popular year began on January 1st, 
the official, or Marian year, on March 25th. Henslowe not 
only wavered between the two, so that, sav, 41 March 23rd, 
1598,” may mean March 23rd, 1598 or 1599, but friquently 
forgot that the year had changed, so that it is even possib c 
that 44 March 23rd, 1598,” may mean March 23rd, 1600. It 
is therefore very difficult for the most honest inquirer to 
know what Henslowe does mean ; and, unfortunately, all 
inquirers have not been honest. Henslowe’s inequalities 
left tempting opportunities to any one who wanted to prove, 
or to appear to prove, some pet theory about a certain play 
or author ; and these opportunities were not neglected. 
The 44 Diary ” was for a time in the possession of John Payne 
Collier, the great Shakespearean scholar ; he added entries 
in a handwriting that deceived student after student, and 
he cut out and destroyed portions of the manuscript. It is 
surely one of the sharpest penalties of such action that it 
left a man of immense learning, one of the brightest orna¬ 
ments of English scholarship, open to the reproaches of 
people unworthy to tie his shoes. The reproaches are 
inevitable : it is impossible to discuss Henslowe’s 14 Diary ” 
without recording the fate that befell it; but one hurries on 
with pleasure to the thought of the lofty tribute paid by 
Mr. Greg to the learning w r hich he, among the few scholars, 
is really qualified to judge, just as he alone of living 
scholars has succeeded in detecting the whole of the 
mischief done. To these causes of confusion we must add, 
of course, the erroneous deductions drawn from Henslowe’s 
data by scholars who had not Mr. Greg's profound acquaint¬ 
ance with the facts, and the consequent growths of error 
and misunderstanding which have enveloped the subject 

From now onwards we can trust our Henslowe. The 
first volume of Mr. Greg’s edition was published so far 
back as 1904. It contains a minutely accurate reprint of 
the text with textual notes. Any one who, while waiting 
anxiously for Mr. Greg’s second volume, the 4 ‘ Commentary ” 
recently published, has tried to find a clear way through 
the text of that extraordinary document will realise faintly 
the kind of work which has been necessary to straighten it 
out, and the benefit that all future students, great and 
small, must reap from Mr. Greg’s prolonged labours. An 
eye for the minutest details and a memory to hold them in 
scores, an organising power which can fit each into its 
proper place, and a wide and accurate knowledge of the 
general lines and of the minutiae of the subjects of 
Elizabethan literature and the Elizabethan stage, a good 
head for figures, and a patience unexampled since Job— 
such are some of the qualities which have been employed 
in the making of this book. The result is a feather in the 
cap not only of Mr. Greg himself, but of English scholar¬ 
ship. 

Besides the general straightening out of Henslowe to 
which we have referred, there are one or two prominent 
places where Mr. Greg has been able to clear up difficult 
matters. Perhaps the most important is that of the date 
of the building of the Rose playhouse. It was previously 
known that Henslowe, in January, 1587, had gone into 
partnership with John Cholmley in a short lease of a piece 
of ground and a playhouse to be erected thereon at 
Henslowe’s expense. After that date nothing is heard of 
the affair till early in 1592, and it has been supposed that 
the proposed house was not built, and that the accounts in 
the “ Diary ” headed 44 A note of suche carges as I have layd 
owt a bowte my play howsse in the year of our lord 1593 ” 
referred to the building of a new house, not the rebuilding 
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of an old one. Again, what did “ 1592 ” mean ? And was 
it at this house or at another that the Lord Chamberlain’s 
men were playing in February, 1592? By a process of 
reasoning which is as good an example of his method as 
could be found, Mr. Greg proves now for the first time that 
11 1592 ” (for once) means 1592 ; that the accounts are for 
rebuilding, not for building, and that the Rose was ready 
for the Lord Chamberlain's men by February 19th, 1592. 
The inference is that the original Rose playhouse was 
built in or about 1587. We have only one small remark to 
make. The marginal notes to the “Commentary” at this 
point say : “The building accounts of the Rose refer to the 
spring of 1592.“ Is “spring” correctly used of January— 
February ? The point is quite unessential, but it so happens 
that one of Mr. Greg’s minor suggestions is that the work 
was finished by February 19th. 

Another masterly section of the “Commentary” is that 
which examines the whole question of Henslowc’s finances, 
his relation to the company, and to actors and authors, and 
his dealings with the Master of the Revels as licenser (Mr. 
Greg effectually clears up the point about the licensing of 
plays for performance, not for printing), and other questions 
of dramatic finance. One result of it all is—not to acquit 
Henslowe of the charges of harshness in business matters, 
but certainly to relieve him of some of the reproach which 
has been heaped upon him as a usurer and a grinder uf the 
faces of the poor. 

WASHED BY FOUR SEAS 

Washed by Four Seas. By H. C. Woods. (T. Fisher 

Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

This is a well got-up volume, well printed and produced 
on good paper. It contains numerous photographs, some 
of which are pretty and some interesting. The book gives 
an account by a young author and traveller, who has served 
in the Guards, of a prolonged visit to Turkey, and, above 
all, an account of two extended tours away from the beaten 
track—one along the yEgean into the Rhodope Balkans, 
and so into Bulgaria ; the other in Asia Minor from Ineboli 
on the Black Sea, by road to Ada Bazar, where the Anato¬ 
lian Railway is tapped, by which he returned to Scutari. 

While reading this work the Introduction by Sir Martin 
Conway should be kept in mind. He writes : 

The reader will discover that the book which I have under¬ 
taken to open with these lines can establish for itself a sound 

right to exist.It claims merely to be the honest 

record of what fell under the eyes of an industrious and careful 

young traveller who had a purpose in his wanderings. 

The chapters on the Bulgarian Army and on the defences of 
Constantinople may, I think, be mentioned as worth more than a 
mere passing attention. The chapter upon railroads will likewise 
prove to be of genuine value to all except specially informed 
experts. 

We heartily endorse what Sir Martin Conway writes, 
although we have something to criticise in “ Washed by 
Four Seas.” Mr. Woods introduces us to Smyrna ere he 
lands in Constantinople, and he show's a just appreciation 
of the glorious bay and the fine mountainous country which 
surround the great seaport—the Liverpool of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Then follows a very long description of 
Constantinople ; Stamboul, the Mussulman quarter, the 
real Turkish town, with splendid mosques and tombs, 
narrow, dirty streets, and its glorious bastioned walls ; 
Galata, the trade centre and home of Christian subjects of 
the Sultan ; and Pera, almost European, with embassies, 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, and almost Parisian shops. Then 
again there is Yildiz, where the Sultan lives, whence he only 
issues once a year—a veritable town of itself. The Friday 
ceremony of the Selamlik too is not forgotten, when the 
Sultan goes to the mosque to pray through a lane of troops, 
and when his Master of the Ceremonies receives those 
favoured with a card of presentation in a pavilion which 
overlooks the Sultan’s course from palace to mosque. A 
chapter is devoted to the dogs of Constantinople. They 
are rather wonderful, but ten pages more than exhaust 
thfeir intmafc . 

* f • •• • m m m •* . . * . . . 


The defences of Constantinople have been studied with 
much care. The account of the present system of defences 
is prefaced by a short history of the town in bygone days. 
Then, as regards the present system, Mr. Woods asks the 
readers’ indulgence and wTites (p. 45): 

I have, before attempting to indite this chapter, had to consider 
how much or how little of my knowledge I have a right to impart 
to the public. If any of my descriptions in this chapter appear 
somewhat disjointed and confused, I hope the reader will bear 
with me and remember that I am not at liberty to disclose all my 
knowledge, my reasons for obtaining it, and the incidents con¬ 
nected with my expeditions to obtain it. 

In the very clear and graphic account which follows, we 
feel that we are being carried to some extent behind the 
scenes—from the Black Sea through the Bosphorus into 
the Sea of Marmora, and again through the Dardanelles 
into the /Egean. Anyhow, we feel sure that our author is 
doing his very best for us. 

Mr. Woods then takes us to Adrianople, and the most 
interesting being to whom he introduces us is one of the 
two British Military Consuls in Turkey—a soldier who 
docs his best for all his fellow-countrymen, but above all 
is Intelligence Agent, and watches the military situation 
from this the Headquarters of the 2nd Army Corp<—an 
interesting post for any general of a Turkish Army Corps, 
for the Bulgarian frontier at Mustafa Pasha is only 
eighteen miles away. Mr. Woods never spares a chance 
of accentuating the fact that the Bulgarian Army is being 
trained for one purpose only—atrial ot strength with Turkey. 
And so his crisp and soldier-like account of the Bulgarian 
Army which follows 130 pages later is of especial interest. 
Each arm of the service is described in detail, with its 
armament and equipment, finishing with a minute descrip¬ 
tion of a cooking-machine on wheels, which we venture to 
foretell is too elaborate and too cumbersome to be ever 
used in war. Mr. Woods writes of the Army : 

The spirit which pervades the ranks is splendid, every man is 
cheerful, and 6eems to desire to perfect himself in the art of war 
to enable him to play his part in the great struggle to maintain 
the invincibility of Bulgaria, which cannot now be long post¬ 
poned. 

And he adds : 

On the whole it is conceivable that the Bulgarian Army is, 
for its size, vastly superior to any other force it is likely to ha\e 
to encounter. 

We hope that the events in Turkey which heralded the 
publication of “ Washed by Four Seas” will continue to 
foster that goodwill between Turks and Bulgars which 
it has already awakened, and that the invincibility of 
Bulgaria will remain unchallenged—that the great struggle 
may be indefinitely postponed. 

The last chapter, “ Railways in the Near East,” is full of 
merit. It is a very painstaking and very clear account of 
the existing railway system of Turkey, and an illumi¬ 
nating forecast of the new lines that may be opened. 
Austria is pressing to connect Vienna with Salonika rid 
Bosnia and the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, avoiding Hungary 
and Servia—a Pan-German scheme. Who knows when 
the aged Emperor dies how long Hungary may remain one 
with Austria ? And Servia is always a doubtful quantity. 

The Piraeus-Larissa Railway will soon be completed up 
to the Turkish frontier. Perhaps the Indian mails may 
land at the Piraeus before many years are past, instead of at 
Brindisi, which is much further from Port Said than 
Piraeus. 

The Italians have their ambition, too. They have a 
railway from Antivari, on the Adriatic, to Virpazar (5 miles). 
It is proposed to carry this line round the northern shores 
of Lake Scutari to Mitrovitza and Nish, where it would 
join the Oriental Express railway. Mr. Woods thinks that 
the Sultan’s approval is unlikely. It would create another 
port—a rival to Salonika, where the Stilton owns much 
property. 

Railway construction in Asia Minor is interestingly 
discussed, and Mr. Woods shows what prestige the Sultan 
adds to his name by the Hedjaz railway, which will be at 
Medina this autumn, and will sobn be at Mecca. 
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But we find in these pages a little want of sense of pro¬ 
portion. The most trivial details of travel are described 
at too great length—the delay while transport-guides- 
passes (sic) are obtained ; the backsheesh and cigarettes that 
must be given. The world is so educated in Eastern 
travel that such details should be accorded fewer pages 
than Mr. Woods has devoted to them. He describes, too, 
the coalfields at Kishan, and discusses the possibility of 
their competing with Cardiff, the coal be ng reputed to 
be nearly as good as South Welsh. The arguments for 
and against the success of these coalfields are discussed 
with all too much detail, and the obvious is not credited 
enough. 

We cannot help sympathising with Mr. Woods on the 
monotony of his journey in the Rhodope Balkans. Hardly 
a gleam of scenery lightens the many pages which are 
devoted to it. The march from the Black Sea through a 
tract of Asia Minor to Ada Bazir is a little brighter, but 
there we can’t help feeling that a little m- re credit might 
be given to the beauties of Nature. But perhaps the worst 
shortcoming upon which w f e have to condole with Mr. 
Woods is a certain deficiency in sense of humour, of which 
we will give several instances. 

P. 222 . The War Office is visited, and Mr. Woods was 
much astonished at the businesslike way in which every¬ 
thing was conducted : 

^ • * • •••• • • 

• 

You enter a central hall, off which the rooms of junior officers 
and clerks open, and on ascending the stairs you are faced by an 
array of military overcoats and caps, hung up by their owners / 

Who else would hang them up ? 

Again, pages 267, 268, and 269 are devoted to the 
author's fears and anxiety lest his transport had taken a 
wrong road and lest he should arrive at his destination 
without it. But it was on the right road all the time, so 
why harrow us ? 

On landing at Ineboli, on the Black Sea, Mr. Woods 
indulges in a very rambling discussion of a possible 
Russian landing oh that coast and a march on Scutari, and 
favours us with a rather involved sentence. 

P. 258 : 44 There are, however, one or two small ports on 
the west of, and therefore nearer to, Constantinople than 
Ineboli,” and the mouth of the river Bartin Su is indicated 
which is west of Ineboli, and therefore nearer Constanti¬ 
nople ; and later there seems a little confusion about the 
meaning of the word chaussce. P. 263 we read : 11 The con¬ 
dition of the chaussce (pavement) is in parts bad and out 
of repair.” 

But why chaussce (which is not pavement) ? Why not 
road f or possibly high toad f 

The chapters 44 Mohammedanism and its Effect” and 
14 The Turks” are much too long, and it w f ould be particu¬ 
larly advisable to spare the reader the several pages of 
disjointed Turkish grammar. 

We join Sir Martin Conway again in the hope that Mr. 
Woods may be enabled in the future to enlarge the sphere 
of his studies in the Near East, and thus help to enlighten 
the minds of his fellow-countrymen. But we beg of him 
not to be too conscientious in giving every detail of his 
experiences, and to credit his probable readers with a little 
less ignorance of the matters on which he will enlighten 
them. 

• • • ■ • ^ m 

ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 

The Red Lily. By Anatole France. A Translation by 
Winifred Stephens. (John Lane, 6 s.) 

Mother of Pearl. By Anatole France. In an English 
Translation, edited by Frederic Chapman. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 

The delicate art of Anatole France is too well known to 
all lovers of modern French literature to need proclaiming 
here. In spite of certain obvious faults and limitations 
he is a writer of unending charm, and if not quite of the 
first class, the country that owns him has none the less 
great reason to be proud of him. He is one of the glories 
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of France. Rightfully, so we think, he claims that his 
chief inspiring quality is sincerity. He has learning, which 
is more that of an omnivorous reader and dilettante of 
inexhaustible curiosity than that of a savant in the serious 
acceptation of the word. He has emotion, and a fine 
dramatic sense. He has a good deal of humour of an 
ironical kind His irony is not unlike that of the late 
M. Renan, though with less high seriousness about it. He 
is essentially a Parisian, while the late Ernest Renan was 
just as typically a Breton. Perhaps the English writer 
that he comes closest to is Charles Lamb. The fibre of 
the Frenchman is, however, coarser than that of the 
Englishman. Both are equally metropolitan and journal¬ 
istic. Lamb was the greater artist, the keener literary 
bon vivant. He also had a greater command of tears and 
laughter. Anatole France lacks the Elizabethan intensity 
of Charles Lamb. His wit is less human, less distinguished. 
He f»ccnsionally rallies poor humanity, especially on 
its religious and political beliefs, in a ton*; .which is 
a little blackguardly, a trifle too boulei> rdier for delicate 
natures. This perhaps is because he is so much m »re a 
prosatcur than a poet. One can imagine him as the lineal 
descend «nt of Monsieur Jourdain, who wrote prose without 
knowing it, with this difference, that Anatole Frince does 
know it, and his readers know* it too. A prosatcur is not 
necessarily a Prudhomme, but Anatole France could only 
take the Prudhommesque view, albeit that of a very wi.ty 
Prudhomme, when in his laughable and admirably written 
story of 44 Gestas,” he described poor Verlaine with such 
cruel touches. A p^et would have respected the poet. 
But it is unfair to grumble too much over M. Anatole 
France’s few faults when he has given us so much delight¬ 
ful work for which we ought to be sincerely grateful. We 
owe him an immense debt, and we certainly owe him a 
better translation into English than is now being provided 
by Mr. John Lane. Not that its deficiencies are to be charged 
against this enterprising publisher, whose effort to make 
Anatole France better known to the English public is 
worthy of all praise. But the two volumes which have so 
far appeared, 44 The Red Lily” and 44 Mother of Pearl,” 
both contain mistakes which are to be regretted, and 
might have been avoided. We trust that in a second 
edition means may be found to correct there. Miss Winifred 
Stephens is bv far the worse offender. On p. 1, 44 scintillating 
with lights of flame ” is an inadequate rendering for 44 ou 
tremblaient des feux sombres.” 44 Vagues comme des 
ombres ” is not 44 vague in the shadow.” 44 Terre cuite ” 
is terra-cotta, not 44 plaster.” 44 A boat passed, named the 
Swallow ,” should be 41 one of the Swallow boa’s passed.” 
Why spell 44 reverie ” with ay? Why translate French 
titles into English which is not their equivalent; for 
instance, 44 the Marquis of Re”? On p. 31 there is a 

curious “fiowler.” Anatole France writes : 44 . 

des croissants dores, dont elle remplissait un cornet de 
papier jaune, ou brillaient des brins de paille.” Miss 
Winifred Stephens translates this as 44 golden crescents 
with which she filled a screw of yellow paper with straw 
at the bottom.” Fancy, packing fried potatoes in straw ! 
Anatole France refers, of course, to that coarse kind of 
paper which has shiny speckles of straw in its texture. 
On two or three occasions the translator writes 44 dogs of 
Oudry ” for 44 chiens d’Oudry,” as if she imagined that 
Oudry were a place. Although 44 loutre ” means 44 otter,” 
a 44 toque de loutre ” is, nevertheless, a sealskin toque. 
44 Masures, chalets et bicoques ” should be 44 hovels, villas, 
and cottages,” not, as the translator has it, 44 sheds, 
cottages, and booths.” There are no booths at Auteuil. 
44 Pierre d’attente ” is not a 44 coping-stone.” 44 T^s de 
pav6s et des monceaux de dalles ” should not be 44 piles of 
paving-stones and heaps of tiles,” but heaps of cobbles 
and piles of paving-stones. 44 1 perceived in time ” (so the 
translator has it) 44 that this smile was intended for a butcher- 
boy encamped behind me, with a basket on his head.” A 
singular encampment. 44 Camp6,” my dear lady, means 
perched. 44 Suddenly the clear tinkling of the des¬ 
sert silver on the table roused her” (p. 71) is a 
complete mistranslation of 44 Brusquement> un choc clnir 
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d’argenterie sur la table de desserte la reveilla.” 44 Table 
de desserte ” has nothing to do with the English dessert. 

44 Maisons penchantes ” (p. 75) are leaning houses, not 
41 overhanging houses.” “Coucher sous les ponts” is to 
sleep under the bridges, not 44 on the bridges,” as Miss 
Stephens has it (p. 95). 44 A veil with gold beads ” (p. 156) 

should be a 44 veil with gold dots”( 4l pois d’or ”). 44 He 

wore a goatskin cassock,” says Miss Stephens, translating a 
description of Choulette. She means a jacket, jockeys 
ride in 44 casaques,” but not in cassocks. 44 Cotonnade 
rouge ” is not 44 red cotton,” but simply red cotonnade. 
44 Je pense que vous ferez ce qu’un galant homme devrait 
faire ” means 44 I expect you to act as a gentleman,” not, as 
the translator has it, 44 1 expect you to do what a gallant 
man ought to do.” A 44 lit de noyer ” (p. 234) is a walnut 
bedstead, not a 44 deal bedstead.” 44 She stopped,” says the 
translator, 44 where the pavement passes under the vaulted 
arch of the Hotel Regence, fantastically spanning the 
street, now covered with dust and oblivion.” This, of 
course, should be 44 the private mansion of Regence style.” 
Everybody who knows Paris knows the little old eighteenth- 
century house off the Boulevard Pereire, under which 
passes the rue Bayen, and it is to this old landmark that 
Anatole France refers. “ The Prince Imperial, by his ears 
like zephyr’s wings,” should beobviously 44 ears like the wings 
on the statues of Zephirus.” But Miss Winifred Stephens 
comes her most phenomenal cropper over the words 44 odeur 
des fritures et du fumet des motelotes,” which she translates 
44 the smell of cooking and boatmen’s tobacco smoke.” To 
make out of the savoury odour of stewed eels 44 the smell 
of boatmen’s tobacco smoke,” confusing 44 fumet ” with 
• 4 fumer” and 44 motelotes” with 44 matelots,” is about as 
bad of its kind as anything we have yet come across ; but 
surely the translator might have been restrained by the 
mere impossibility of two persons seated in a restaurant 
being disturbed by the smoke from the tobacco-pipes and 
cigarettes of the bargees on the river. Miss Winifred 
Stephens too often forgets the golden rule of the translator 
that if the version makes sheer nonsense it must be wrong. 
She forgot that when she translated 44 Le Verger of Sainte 
Claire ” into 44 The Verger of Sainte Claire.” 44 Choucroute 
garnie” is not 44 sauer kraut with sauce” but garnished 
with potatoes, slices of sausage and ham. 44 Habit noir ” 
(p. 200) is evening dress, not 44 black coat,” and briar pipe 
is a better translation of 44 pipe de bois ” than 44 wooden 
pipe.” 44 Prestidigitateur de beuglant ” (a music-hall 
juggler) Miss Stephens calls a 44 shouting juggler,” which 
is of course nonsense, and a 44 retour offensif ” is not 44 an 
undesirable return,” but an aggressive return. However, 
as Paul Vence remarks, 44 There may be fine translations ; 
there are no accurate ones.” In spite of her inaccuracies, 
Miss Stephens manages to be readable. The translator of 
44 L’Etui de Nacre” (‘‘Mother of Pearl”) makes many 
fewer mistakes and his style is better, but 44 le bonnet de 
police ” is not 44 a policeman’s cap” (p. 219), but a forage 
cap, and 44 marc ” (p. 132) is not 44 a sort of mixture of 
dregs,” but an excellent brandy distilled from grapes. 

Rowland Strong. 

OLD ENGLAND 

Old England. By W. Shaw Sparrow. Illustrated by 
James Orrock, R.I (Nash, 24s. net.) 

A piece of bookmaking done for the love of the thing 
is nowadays quite sufficiently rare. But in Messrs. 
W. Shaw Sparrow and James Orrock, R.I., who are the 
authors and only begetters of this handsome book, we have 
men who apparently labour con amove . It is impossible to 
deny that, despite its manifold cheap distractions, the 
English mind still reserves for itsel certain quiet and shady 
spots, little groves and hidden grottoes, as it were, into 
which on occasion it may retire and be at peace. Such 
nooks do poesy and certain of the essayists, and even 
certain of the hedonists, provide not only for the leisured, 
but for many a soulful victim of the stress of modem life, 


and such a nook have the fashioners of the present volume 
added to the available selection. For once in a way, we 
are offered in 44 Old England ” a volume which is not only 
to be looked at—and it will bear looking at always and 
again—but a volume to be read. Leaving the pictures on 
one side for a moment, one notes with the utmost satisfac¬ 
tion that Mr. Sparrow, the literary party to the work, is a 
writer of the fine old artless, garrulous, ambling sort, who 
by sheer dint of a pleasantly stored mind and a plain 
man's outlook upon the things of the present and the things 
of the past, entertains you unobtrusively, and keeps you 
reading him on every page. His 44 introduction ” to “Old 
England ” is one of the few things of the kind we remem¬ 
ber to have seen well done any time these ten years past: 

If we restrict our survey to English rural painters of the first 
rank, and put J. M. W. Turner aside as an exception, we find in 
their lives so much tragedy and long-suffering that it seems wrong 
for us to take pleasure in their work—work that brought them so 
little in the way of comfort and happiness. Good luck did not 
come to these great hearts, like the farm on the Sabine Hills to 
Horace. Thev were soldiers ever at war against adversity, 
making forced marches with hunger for a companion. Some 
died young after one sharp campaign, like Girtin, Bonington, 
George Ma>on, and Fred. Walker. Others lived to old age and 
suffered much more on that account. Success and popularity 
came after their funerals; and then it was profitable to have a 
shrewd liking for their genius. Think of John Sell Cotman, one 
of the finest spirits in landscape art, who died miserably, worn 
out by money troubles which were not a bit kinder, I think, than 
actual starvation. At a public sale in 1834, eight years before his 
death, not one of his pictures fetched more than five pound*. 

In 1836 a masterpiece in water-colours was knocked down at 
8s. Richard Wilson also, living betweer 1714 and 1782, had a 
desperate struggle all his life, fighting like a beaten general in 
rearguard actions. Old Crome gave lessons for a living at 
Norwich, in a sleepy provincial town, shut up there like an eagle 
in an aviary of parrots. These great men, like Linncll, Holland, 
David Cox, and Peter De Wint, left behind them a magnificent 
legacy of work more valuable to-day than gilt-edged securities. 
The best pictures by De Wint were oil-paintings, and as they did 
not appeal at all to his purchasing friends, the painter made a 
temporary burial-place for them in his attic, where they were 
kept on shelves till he died in 1849. Two of the very finest were 
then offered as gifts to the National Gallery, but the too-admir- 
ablc officials declined to receive them. At the present time these 
paintings arc the pride of South Kensington. 

This is simple, honest, unaffected writing, and as credit¬ 
able to its author as it is proper to be read. The letterpress 
as a whole is couched in the same spirit and manner. 
With regard to Mr. Orrock’s illustrations, one need not 
say that they are excellent ; for Mr. Orrock enjoys his 
measure of appreciation, not to say of fame, quite 
irrespective of this book. His colleague says of him : 

As a leading authority on English art in all its phases, Mr. 
Orrock has long been distinguished ; and his own rich, varied 
work as a landscape painter, after the usual high winds of adverse 
criticism, has weathered the many changing tides of wayward 
fashion in technique; 

which is perhaps excess of praise, though up to a point we 
may agree with it. One has only to glance at any of the 
eighty plates in 44 Old England ” to know of a surety not 
only that England is a beautiful country, but that Mr. 
Orrock is a painter of adequate parts. Many of the plates 
indeed remind one incessantly of Constable at his best, and 
all of them have a charm and a distinction of their own. 
The general scheme of the work is to illustrate and describe 
the historic country scenes of England, and to show 14 what 
historic landscapes represent in her progress from the 
coming of Caesar to the present day.” The selection of 
pictures lias been made from outdoor sketches, covering 
fifty years of work, and author and artist have visited the 
places described together. We can only say that 
the result is in every way admirable, and that 44 Old 
England ” is a book which nobody interested in 
rural England, whether from the point of view of its 
history or its manifold beauties, can afford to be without. 
The publisher ol the book is to be congratulated alike upon 
the manner of its production and on his pluck in embark- 
. ing on a venture which, while highly creditable, might 
, easily haVe resulted in serious ifoss. It has - been our 
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pleasure to note upon more than one occasion that Mr. 
Nash appears to dissociate himself as far as is possible 
from the crude commercialism which is overtaking certain 
sections of the publishing trade, and “ Old England ” is a 
further evidence of his policy in this connection. We 
believe it is the right policy, and we are quite sure that it is 
the only policy upon which a sound and lasting business 
can be made. One book like 44 Old England ” is worth to 
the public at least fifty seasonal novels. It is a book that 
can be read and re-read, and it will be just as good reading 
and just as delightful to look upon fifty years hence as it is 
to-day ; which is a great deal more than can be said for 
80 per cent, of the 41 literature ” now issuing from the 
publishing offices. 


IN CONVERTENDO 

At last Ambrose Meyrick caught that famous train from 
Lupton to Birmingham. He had waited for many years, 
he had yearned and sickened for the sight of the old land 
of his fathers, he had not allowed the memory of Gwent 
to fail ; and now, when the whistle sounded and the train 
began to move out of the station, he was astonished to find 
himself so little uplifted by the granting of his desires. He 
looked up with a kind of sober joy at the railway bridge 
on which the poor little boy had stood so often, for so many 
hours, straining his eyes towards the West. He remem¬ 
bered that one day, when the earth burned as w f ith fire, and 
his heart and soul and body were faint almost to death ; 
he remembered how he had been refreshed by the vision 
of the mountain, by the wind that breathed new life into 
him. It was curious, he thought, how, against his own 
desire and his own faith, he had ceased to take daily 
account of such a merciful marvel as this, which should 
have been a perpetual talisman, a constant defence against 
all weariness and sickness and despair, an hourly reminder 
that the world was not given up entirely to the powers of 
darkness. He understood the difficulty of the great Act 
of Faith, which must be renewed day by day, again 
and again, by a constant exercise of the will, or 
else the abyss, the fall into the black pit of nonsense 
and despair which most people spoke of as the 
world, 41 and not half a bad place either, if you 
take it the right way.” It w r as so simple, the 44 not half a 
bad place ” creed ; one fell in with it so easily, without any 
conscious effort of acquiescence ; one conformed even 
against one’s own steadfast convictions unless these were 
continually renewed and proclaimed. One knew better, 
perhaps—one had been vouchsafed sure proofs from within 
and from without ; and yet it was so entirely natural to 
believe that man is sustained by loaves from the baker and 
meat from the butcher, and to take one’s measures accord¬ 
ingly. As the train sped away to the West and the South 
he resolved that this should be amended, that for the future 
he would daily remind himself that he w r as fed not by 
baker’s bread and butcher’s meat, but by miracles and 
wonders. 

But the past year had been given over to that process of 
dryness and fear which is called the Purgative Way. It is 
needful, but it lacks all refreshment and unction, speaking 
more of unworthiness and darkness than of light and 
compassions. He feared, indeed, lest he should have 
bowed down too low in the temple of the false gods of 
Lupton—though the motive had been good ; but he had 
tried to listen sympathetically to the Doctor’s sermons. 
And what a course it had been during the last term ! The 
main point enforced had been that one could not arrange 
one’s life in separate compartments without relation the 
one to the other, that all life was of infinite and equal 
importance, that the games and the school-work wxre to 
be regarded just as seriously as the pursuits and labours of 
later years. 

44 Do not let us mistake,” said the preacher one Sunday 
morning ; 44 we are already inhabitants of Eternity. Here at 
Lupton, in school and in the playing-fields, in our sports 
• and in otwr studies, each attioh is ol eternal import, each 
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action forms part of that character which will be our ever¬ 
lasting possession.” 

And the whole gist of the series was that every boy who 
wished to be a plausible and successful humbug in after¬ 
life had better set about his great task immediately. 

44 Remember,” said the Doctor, 4 ‘ we are not in the Dark 
Ages now*. None among us will ever be called upon to be 
the minister of a capricious and arbitrary sovereign. There 
is no one here w’hosegiftof statesmanship will be exercised 
in concocting measures against the liberties of the people ; 
there is no one whose military ability will be utilised in 
deeds of savage and remorseless oppression. We are not 
in the Dark Ages. There may be future prelates in your 
ranks for all I knowr; but the Bishop of to-day is successor 
in name only to the mediaeval hierophant. 

44 No. We are to serve a sovereign who wears no 

visible crown.Remember once and for all 

that popularity, in its true sense, is a noble aim—nay, it is 
the noblest of all aims. What wonder that the Jewish 
populace cried 4 Hosanna ’! He had compassion on the 

multitude. The common people heard Him gladly. 

Let us all beware ; we are not to work for cliques, for small 
and select aristocratic bodies, however exquisite their 
bastes, however high their standards ; we are to work for 
to speak to, the 4 multitude ’—the 4 common peoplew*e are 
to win popularity.” 

Ambrose shuddered and laughed at the recollection of 
this discourse and of others like it—it was clear that he 
had had enough of such follies ; it was time for him to 
leave behind Lupton and all its ways. Already it seemed 
to belong to things departed. He would return for a little 
while at the end of the holidays and go through such 
formalities as were necessary, but Lupton was over—its 
foolish routine, its magazines of cant, its dull pedantries, 
its sense of being at the centre of all things ; it was all past 
and performed, and lay in his mind like the recollection of 
a tedious and unimportant play that one has witnessed and 
would willingly forget. Behind him all this weariness, its 
dolours and its languors, its pains and longings ; before 
him was the Lind of Desire, the end, and the goal, and the 
Perfection. 

When the train reached Hereford, Lupton had vanished 
from his mind and all recollection of it. He had been 
exiled and he was returning, and when the great hills rose 
up before him a strange emotion beat within his breast. He 
did not know the precise boundary of the counties, but at 
the sign of the hills he took off his hat, worshipping the 
dear soil of Gwent; the land had an unutterable word for 
him, and all his being made answer. The whole earth 
kept that day a great festival; he could almost have said : 
Montes exultaverunt ut arietes; et colics sicut agni ovium. It 
was a day of soft sunshine behind a delicate veil ; the land 
was all in a golden, wonderful radiance, and the clear 
streams glittered in the light, and the leaves of the trees 
danced with exultation in a wind blowing from the west. 
He looked out of the carriage window with a gaze of such 
ardour and delight as lovers know. Qui converlit fetram 
in stagna aquarum : et rupem in fonles aquarum. 

His sojourn in the dry and stony land was ended ; there 
rushed the translucent brook down from the mountain¬ 
side, from the very heart of the rock ; he fancied that he 
could hear the sound of the pouring waters and their 
voice of gladness. There was the glen that led to the wild 
country ; the land of green bubbling wells, and the far 
purple fields of heather, and the world of golden, scented 
gorse, where the great rocks looked like magic Druid rings. 
He and his father had climbed by that little path—so many 
years ago—to see a church of very old religion and the 
well of an old saint. 

The brook rushed on ; the line ran parallel with it for 
some miles. He feasted his eyes on that wonderful clear 
stream ; he had seen no such sight since the day on 
which he had left Gwent, for about Lupton most of the 
rivers and brooks were poisonous sewers, and even the 
unpolluted waters w’ere dull and muddy and sluggish as 
they crawled through dull fields. Here was quick crystal, 
which sang Lecture as it ptrorfcd from* the hill into the 
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valley; its pools were a shining darkness ; its ripples were 
of silver light—it was pure as the dawn upon the moun¬ 
tains ; it was as if the great alchemy of God had transmuted 
the hard, innermost rocks with all their secrets into that 
rejoicing brightness. 

On his left hand now rose the Hill of the Apparition of 
St. Michael the Archangel—a strange, riven height, vene¬ 
rated by the people before the coming of the 11 Black Hag 
of Geneva, who sends body and soul quick to hell.” 
Here, they said, in the old days those who knew would 
sometimes go apart, climbing the red height till they came 
to the Chapel of the Archangel, a very small and ancient 
place, of which the foundations still remained, standing in 
a thick wood of ash-trees. This observance, it has been 
said, furnishes the explanation of the curious poem by 
Morvran called 44 The Sovereignty of the Ash.” Ambrose, 
as he gazed up towards the mountain, could see the wood, 
the boughs of the ash-trees tossing in the wind, and he 
remembered the poem, a strange piece of metrical 
ingenuity in the original, w'hich had served as a model to 
many generations of bards, though none had ever equalled 
it in the complexity of its structure. In its lines Morvran 1 
had mingled alliteration and rhyme and assonance in a I 
wonderful manner, and, as the poets said, besides all this 
there were 44 inspiration and unction ” of such a singular 
magic that it was sometimes spoken of as 44 The Supreme 
Incantation of Morvran.” The poem represents all the 
trees as contending for the honour of sovereignty : 

As the first hues of the dawn above the forest of Caer-rhiu, 
There appeared a red blossom out of the shadow of the trees. 

The Rose spoke: it was like the clear chant of the angels— 
Though I am least of the trees of the wood, 

Though I am hidden ind overshadowed in the wood, 

Though I dwell often in obscurity, 

Yet I claim principality in this assemblage: 

Because I am a native of the Old Garden, 

Because I typify the accomplishment of the Saints, 

Because in my blossom is hidden the Great Mvstery, 

Because I waft abroad sweet odours of Paradise, 

Ancient relics of the lost kingdom. 

The Hazel boasts that its boughs are the “quire of the 
birds of God,” the Wych-elm of its potency in magic, the 
Oak has borne sway from all ages, the White Thorn is the 
44 shining house of Merlin,” the Yew has 44 an honorable 
station near the altars of the saints ; ” and so the poem 
ranges through all the trees of the wood, till the Ash 
triumphs : 

Because I keep watch over the shrine of the Chief Angel, 
Because bent ath my boughs shone the Majesty of Heaven, 
Because I was a veil to the Glorious Appearance, 

Because I was visited by Heaven’s principal warrior : 

Mihangel is my advocate, the bearer of the Offering 
Unto the supreme altar of the Most High. 

Ambrose was murmuring these last lines to himself as the 
train passed the base of the Mount of Apparition, and the 
man who had got in at Hereford glanced round nervously 
and looked at the cord of communication. Ambrose saw 
the glance and, understanding it, was amused to think that 
if he had told the man in the corner a filthy story he would 
have been thought a very pleasant companion. 

But he looked longingly at the boughs of the ash tossing 
in the wind on the far mountain-side, thinking of the 
stories told of those who retired to this shrine in “the 
Dark Ages.” Before what was called 14 the flaming picture 
of the Chief Angel” these vowed persons would remain 
three whole days and nights in silent devotion, rapt, so the 
legends said, far out of the earthly regions and raised to 
the heavenly places, 44 to the state of Paradise,” so that 
when they came down again to the valleys and lower 
places of the world they were as those who had voyaged 
to the Blessed Isles, since their garments were scented 
with celestial odours, and about them was the visible 
shining of light. 

The train rushed on through the rich and happy 
meadows, by the wild thickets, by the shimmering fields 
of corn, by the cld white farms; before his eyes now- 
rose that well-remembered and venerable Mynydd Mawr ; 
high upon it he could see the line of straggling beeches^ 


and the walls of Cradock’s house gleaming in the sunlight. 
His heart thrilled at the thought of that which rested there 
concealed in a dark place—of the Holy Cup in its glister¬ 
ing veils of samite ; it was as yesterday that he bent before 
those ghostly splendours, and saw the images of immortal 
things that showed in the crystal mirror of the Blessed 
Work. The Golden Wood, resounding with the magic 
summons of the bells, the far-lifted sanctuary of Cor- 
arbennic high above the ninth wave, the vision of the 
saints of Britain sailing on the Faery Sea to Avalon. He 
could scarce see the great dome of the mountain above him, 
scarce rejoice in the deep woods below, scarce fix his eyes 
on the white walls by the beeches, for the recollection of 
the clearer marvels that had appeared before him. He 
felt as though a voice cried to him from that place; the 
Cup seemed to summon him to kneel once more and to 
behold new visions. 

Crad *ck’s house passed out of sight, and there surged 
up the great wall of Mynydd Maen, and far down to the 
south Twyn Barlwm, the lofty height that looks far over 
land and sea, where the wind is like strong wine. He 
sank back in the seat, and wondered how he could have 
borne that long and weary, exile. Facli su > us sicui con - 
solali. Vcnicntes autem venient cum exultalionc : portantes 
manipulos suos. 

And he wondered still more deeply by what compassions 
he had been preserved in that house of folly which he had 
inhabited, which he had entered, helpless and defenceless, 
a little lonely child. How was it that he had not been 
ruined utterly, that he had not become a 44 practical ” man, 
longing for the time when he should be able to do some 
great work in the world—say, by sitting in the House of 
Commons? There were lads of his own age who were 
already bubbling over with enthusiasm in the cause of 
Humanity, who were already beginning to count the 
rewards that really earnest, disinterested work for one’s 
fellow-men seldom fails to procure ; they pointed to young 
Hadlee, an old Luptonian, who had changed sides twice, 
and was certain to be in the next Cabinet of his party, 
though he was barely thirty. Many of the boys, taking the 
D ctor’s solemn warnings to heart, had already made 
fiiends who would be useful in later life—useful, that is, in 
forwarding them in their desire to Do s >me Good in the 
Woild. Ah ! how h id he escaped from this cesspool, from 
the teaching of the masters and the companionship of the 
boys, without losing his soul for ever ? 

Arthur Machen. 

CONCERNING PAMPHLE¬ 
TEERING 

Pamphleteering, like hawking, is now but a survival. It 
is as costly as motoring and less amusing. The moral 
essays of the eighteenth century, the decorum of the nine¬ 
teenth, cheap printing, monthly magazines, those co-opera¬ 
tive pamphlets, and the demand we now make that our 
teachers should study long before they lecture to us—all 
these things have slain the pamphleteer in his cradle. Yet 
a wistful regret comes over any one who turns over the 
brown leaves of Stuart pamphlets. It was the golden age 
of that art—so ruthless, so merry, so unhesitating, so boyishly 
cocksure were the pamphleteers of that time ! Look at 
their very titles, how robust and well-knit they are. The 
Marprelate combatants were the Michael Angelos of such 
expression. They found it stiff and they left it athletic. 
Before Penry and Nash exchanged cuff and counter-cuff, 
giving pap with a hatchet, an almond for a parrot and the 
like, pamphleteering w*as heavy w’ork. Take Tom Stern- 
hold’s notion : 

A disclosing of the great Bull, and certain calves that he hath 



How heavy that is 1 But then it is 1569. The babies then 
born were to outdo their cumbrous fathers, thanks to 
Martin and Company. Take Edward Hoby for instance. 
His title is “ A Chunttrrsnarl for hhmacl Rabshacbelj a 
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Cecropedian Lycaonite.” Father Fludd, the Jesuit, being 
thus aimed at, replied with some mere arguments, and 
Hoby retorted with M Curry-comb for a Coxcombe, 
or Purgatories Knell.” Even grave divines could be 
witty in pamphlets and docket neatly their sermons 
against the Cliffords and Campbells of the day— 
as Challoner did in his Unde zizania (whence come 
Wesleyans ? as one might say). 44 A fig for Momus ” is no 
bad title for dramatic criticism. It is Lodge’s. Gee’s “The 
foot out of the Snare,” and 14 New Shreds for the old 
Snare, containing the apparitions of two female ghosts ” 
are appetitising menus for an anti-Jesuit meal. So are 
Cooke’s 41 Abatement of Popish Brags,” and his 44 Weather- 
c>ck of Rome’s Religion and even Calvert’s 44 Answer of 
Tom Tell-Troth ” suggests much about his opponent. 
When a certain Father Frevil answered a learned knight, 
he called his tract 41 A pair of spectacles for Sir Humphrey 
Lynd,” and the latter was not permitted by Laud to reply 
with his 44 Case for a pair of spectacles.” S >metimes, of 
course, the titles were less happv, as Steuart’s 44 Old 
Puritan detected and defeated ” or Vicars’s 44 Looking-glass 
for Malignants ; or, God’s Hand against God-haters,” but 
then the latter wrote 4 * Babel’s Balm, or the Honeycomb of 
Rome’s religion, with a neat draining and straining out of 
the rammish honey thereof,” and 44 Colem.m-street Con¬ 
clave visited ; and that grand impostor, the schismaticks 
cheater in chief (who has long slily lurked therein) truly 
and duly discovered, containing a most palpable and plain 
display of Mr. John Goodwin’s self-conviction,&c., and of the 
notorious heresies, errors, malice, pride, and hypocrisie of 
this most huge Garagantua.” Arrowes against Babylon, 
The Roundhead’s Remembrancer, Just Invectives, Short 
Censures, Animadversions, Flagellum, Colirium, or a salve 
to open the eyes of poor Cavillers, Reflections on, Tears 
of, and the like were common titles, each with a sting in 
them. 41 A rod for Lawyers ” was no doubt in brisk 
demand. 44 The design of Cormorants,” Stephen’s 
defence of Endowment, seems somehow very modern. 
44 The loathesomeness of long hair” (Hall) and the reply 
to Saltmarsh’s “Smoake of the Temple,” which was 
44 Light for Smoak ”—all these have merit, and so has 44 A 
busy Bishop, beside the business,” and 44 Neautomachia, 
Mr. Chillingworth against himself.” But a harder duel 
was that between More the Platonist and Thomas Vaughan, 
brother of the Silurist. This man deduced the notion 
God from chemistry, and the Platonist confuted him, 
under the guise of Alazonomastix Philalethes (Babbling 
scourged by a lover of Truth). Vaughan replied with 
44 The Man-Mouse taken in a trap and tortured to death 
for gnawing the Marquis of Eugenius Philalethes.” More 
replied with 44 The Second Lash,” and Vaughan had the 
1 1st word with 44 The Second Wash ; or, the Moore scoured 
once more, being a charitable cure for the distractions of 
Alazonomastix.” Perhaps the best of the titles, of a 
brilliant age, was Edmund Hall’s answer to Dr. Lazarus 
Seamon, who pleaded that passive obedience should be to 
any king de facto , however much of a usurper. Hall 
replied with 44 Lazarus’s soares lick’d.” O why is no one 
who now needs reproof named Lazarus ? Perhaps Master 
Hall put the name out of fashion ; but pamphleteering is 
gone too, and the world becomes less satirical the more it 
needs such tonics. C. L. M. 


WHITEWASHING AMERICA 

When an author proclaims himself to be innocent of 
prejudices one naturally become suspicious of him. We 
are aware that to be without prejudices is one of the 
affectations of the time, and perhaps the most obvious and 
most dangerous of them. It is this affectation which gives 
us a mealy-mouthed Press and a latitudinarian priesthood. 
Reproof is regarded as rudeness and vulgarity by the 
journalistic witlings of the day, and even the Bishops 
dare no longer tell a man that he will be damned. On the 
whole, therefore, it is scarcely extraordinary that certain 

writers should take their cue frttm the spirit of the moment 
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and come before us as excellent, tolerant, clear-eyed 
gentlemen who call no names, use neither sticks nor stones, 
and make a point of seeing good in everything. One such 
author, a Mr. H. Perry Robinson, we shall propose here to 
discuss. Mr. Robinson has perceived apparently that the 
English view of the American is not flattering to the 
American. He knows that every English author of parts 
who happens to have visited 44 God’s own country ” has 
invariably returned to these shores filled with disgust of the 
American and all his ways. Mr. Robinson is further 
conscious of the fact that the Americans who visit England 
are persons of undistinguished manners and inferior 
education, and that in any case they are never popular. 
Herein has lain Mr. Robinson’s opportunity, and he has 
embraced it with zeal and gusto. He calls his book 44 The 
Twentieth Century American,” • and he assures us that it is 
44 a comparative study of the peoples of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations.” The fact that there is only one great 
Anglo-Saxon nation does not disturb. Ml.R obinson.. His. 
qualification for compiling such a hook will appear to be 
that he is the author of a work entitled 44 The Auto¬ 
biography of a Black Bear.” For a dedication Mr. 
Robinson offers us the following words : 

To Those Readers Whether English Or American Who Agree 
With Whatever Is Said In The Following Pages In Laudation 
Of Their Own Country This Book Is Inscribed In the Hope 
That They Will Be Equally Ready To Accept Whatever They 
Find In Praise Of The Other. 

Here you will note the benevolent, gratuitous, hand-joining 
peacemaker at his oiliest. We do not suppose for a 
moment that anybody in America will be distressed at 
Mr. Robinson’s 44 laudation” of the English, because in 
point of fact when he lauds the English at all, which is 
seldom, he does it by the somewhat oblique method of 
explaining that they are nearly, if not quite, the equals of 
the Americans. More often than not, however, as in matters 
of culture and 44 concentration,” not to mention such 
important things as fighting power and magazine editing, 
Mr. Robinson will have us believe that it is the American 
Who has distinctly the best of it. Although the book 
pretends to be painfully just and almost unscrupulously 
honest and fair, we detect in it a spreiousness lhat is not 
at all creditable to the author, however juicy and acceptable 
it may seem to the audience for which it is intended. This 
is Mr. Robinson’s pretty way of confirming the raw American 
in his own high opinion of his own low manners: 

You may he dining, English reader, at, let us say, the Carlton 
or Savoy when a party of Americans comes into the room— 
Americans of the kind that every one knows for Americans as 
soon as he secs or hears them. The women are admirably 
drosed—perhaps a shade too admirably—and the costumes of 
the men irreproachable. But there is that something of manner, 
of walk, of voice which draws all eyes to them as they advance to 
their tableland the room is hushed as they arrange thrir seats. 
11 Those horrid Americans 1 0 says one of your party, and no one 
protests. But at the next table to vou there is seated another 
party of delightful people—low-voiced, well-mannered, excellently 
br?d in every tone and movement. You wonder dimly if you 
have not met them somewhere. At all events you would very 
much like to meet them. They are infinitely more distressed 
than you at the behaviour of the American party which has just 
come in—because they are Americans also. And I may add that 
they will not be in the least flattered, if you should be lucky 
enough to meet them, by your telling them that you “never 
would have thought it. 4 * 

Statements of this nature—and Mr. Robinson abounds in 
them—are clearly calculated to make all America wave the 
little hand-flag which it is so fond of 44 carrying around.” 
But they are statements which will not really bear examina¬ 
tion, inasmuch as they set up the particular or the excep¬ 
tion for the general and the rule. If nine out of every ten 
Americans one meets happen to be afflicted with a 44 some¬ 
thing of manner, of walk, of voice which draws all eyes to 
them as they advance to their tables,” and the tenth 
American is delightful— 44 low-voiced, well-mannered, excel¬ 
lently bred in every tone and movement ”—the just and 

• The Twentieth Century American . By H. Perry Robinson. 
(Putnams.) . , ‘ 
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reasonable conclusion about Americans as a body is cer¬ 
tainly not the conclusion which Mr. Robinson W’ould force 
upon us. He asserts that 41 the noisy, nasal American at 
the Carlton or Savoy is no more representative of America 
than the loud-voiced, check-suited Englishman at 
Delmonico’s or the Waldorf-Astoria is the man by whom 
you wish your nation to be judged/ 4 which would be all 
very well it the loud-voiced, check-suited Englishman at 
Delmonico’s or the Waldorf-Astoria were not what Mr. 
Robtnson admits him to be—namely, the exception and the 
rarity, if not even a figment out of the mind of the 
American satirist. 

It goes without saying that these questions of nasal 
voices and bad manners are really small deer. Of them¬ 
selves they amount to little. Their importance is apparent 
only when we consider them as indications or symptoms. 
It is possible that a woman who talks through her nose and 
puts extra syllables into every other word she says may be 
a creature of high virtue and effulgent intellect. The fact 
that we find it difficult to like her and impossible to live 
with her is presumably not her fault. On the other 
hand, it is certainly not our fault. Mr. Robinson would 
appear to imagine that the English do not like the 
Americans because they hate them. And he assumes that 
this supposed hatred can be explained away, and that all 
we have to do in order that we may love and adore every 
American heaven chooses to send us is to believe that he 
or she is by no means 14 representative ” of America at 
large and in the lump. For our own part we shall 
continue to dislike what we do not like. We believe that 
blatancy, illiteracy, and bad manners are questionable and 
undesirable affairs. If a man brings to you from America 
or any other country seven ugly and evil-tempered children, 
and begs of you to take them to your heart on the strength 
of an eighth child who is as good as gold and as beautiful 
as afternoon, but whom you have never seen, he may, on 
the whole, be said to be putting somewhat of a tax upon 
your kindness. In effect this is Mr. Robinson’s line of 
argument throughout his book. And what is more, when 
he describes the good child at home he has the trick of 
doing it with the assistance of odious comparison. In his 
chapter on culture, for example, he asseverates that 
Americans are far keener about literature and art 
than are the English. 41 1 take it,” he says 44 that many 
more read Shakespeare in the Unitea States than 
in Great Britain, and they certainly try harder to under¬ 
stand him. Nor need it be denied that they have to try 
harder. Without any knowledge of actual sales, I have no 
doubt that the number of copies ot the w f orks of any Con¬ 
tinental European author of anything like a first-class 
reputation sold in America is vastly greater than the number 
sold in England.” And so on and so forth. Mr. Robinson 
has found educated Englishmen, including not a few 
authors and critics, practically unaware of the existence of 
a French play which was 44 the chief topic of conversation 
at a thousand dinner-tables” in America. And he believes 
that a far larger proportion of the population makes some 
effort to master what is worth mastering in literature and 
art than is the case in England. These statements must 
clearly bear reference to the good child at home who has 
not yet been treated to a trip to Yurrup. For if you say 
Maeterlinck, or Tolstoy, or Turgeniev, or Ibsen, or any 
other of the names Mr. Robinson quotes, to the average 
American you may meet in London he will either stare at 
you in blank unknowingness or remark, 44 Say, is that the 
name of a horse or a jockey ? ” 

We are far from desiring to deny Mr. Robinson’s good 
intentions. The mistake he makes lies in his supposition 
that he can render America more comely and lovable in 
British eyes than she is at present by the simple process 
of exaggerating her merits and glossing over or pooh- 
poohing her ascertained and demonstrated faults. He 
informs us in his Preface that his reason for adding 
another volume to the list of books about America is the 
hope of being able to do something to promote a better 
understanding between the people, and that while he is an 
Englishman tty birth ahd hpbrmgmg hb has lived in the 


United States for nearly twenty years. Our own view is 
that the 44 peoples ” concerned understand each other quite 
sufficiently. We do not believe for a moment that any 
appreciable body of persons in America is in the least 
likely to look to England for inspiration or direction in the 
conduct of life. America will persist in her own pyro¬ 
technics, and her own shouting, boastings and “ideals,” 
and in her contempt tor our slow, effete, feudal England, 
no matter how much culture she obtains or how much 
sight-seeing she may do. We in England, on the other hand, 
have most strenuously to entrench ourselves against the 
American spirit in matters of business, in matters of letters 
and art, in matters of politics and government, and even in 
matters of morals. Until the Americans change their spots— 
a feat which they are little likely to accomplish—it behoves 
England to be aware of those spots. And in our opinion 
attempts to rub them out or to chalk them over, after the 
manner of Mr. Robinson, render both parties a disservice. 

X. 

SEEN IN CLAPHAM 

An Early Victorian house in Clapham Park, screened by a 
heavily-shaded garden, and set in lawns cut out with 
Clapham precision ; the square white front of the house, 
with its rigid windows, looking out on to a geometrically 
semicircular lawn enclosed by formal trees—in a word, 
suburban respectability embodied ; and, kneeling on the 
grass of that stiff lawn, row behind row*, the piteous small 
figures of two hundred of our poorest London street w’aifs. 
From the black courts, the squalid alleys of Bermondsey, 
from the waste places of the wealthiest city in the world, 
came the owners of tattered rags, shoeless feet, grimy 
hands, rough heads, the very flotsam and drift of London, 
swept hither by a tide of feeling, of understanding, too 
warm to bear the chill name of philanthropy. Through a 
large open window the smell of incense floats out over the 
small bared heads and unwashed, serious faces. Then, in 
the hush, an altar bell rings, and for a moment a figure in 
golden vestments appears at the open window, and the 
ragged outcasts of Bermondsey, kneeling side by side on 
the green grass, receive Benediction from the hands of 
their Archbishop. 

What has worked this scene, not many miles from our 
seething South London streets—streets where you shall 
see every coarse allurement for the cold and hungry body, 
every rough necessary for the life that toils and jostles so 
boisterously and with so riotous a cockney fling, on the 
filthy pavements, but where never a single outward sign is 
visible by which even the raggedest urchin of the noisiest 
and foulest court might yet be given pause in his speedy 
upgrowth into the ranks of a democracy now being taught, 
in season and out of season, to fear neither God nor man ? 
A few years ago, in a small attic, above one of the most 
sordid of these London streets, some unwashed ragamuffins 
foregathered. No one wanted them in the streets. They 
found out that several people did want them in that attic. 
Also they found, up that grimy staircase, warmth and 
brightness, cheap and staying food, and games more 
interesting than the finest fight outside the neighbouring 
gin-palace. The attic became crowded out ; an empty 
warehouse was taken ; and there at 8 Rose Court, Dock- 
head, Bermondsey, any one who wants to see some of the 
raw material which we in London prepare constantly, 
ready to the hand of the Socialist agitator, the police 
constable and the prison warder, may also see what can be 
done with the same raw material, once it is given, wisely 
and understandingly, a chance in life. For at No. 8 Rose 
Court (where no rose blooms) you shall see on four nights 
of the week, up to nine o’clock, ragged, unwashed street 
boys of twelve and fourteen boxing, quoit-throwing, 
wrestling, and buying food and cups of cocoa at 
prices not beyond even their scanty pockets, till at 
the stroke of nine elder lads stream in, and the club is 
refilled till the eleven o’clock closing time. And it is this 
barefoot club that has come, with innumerable patches on 
It* trousets and half a p*lr of old bfedrotrtn slippers on its 
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brown feet, but happy to a pitch of disciplined boisterous¬ 
ness, on this day of midsummer holiday, down to the 
stiff old house at Clapham—a house where every 
unkempt waif knows that he is at home y and by the shining 
contentment of his face telW you so in a manner more 
eloquent than words. Two hundred of our street urchins 
out of London’s total population of six millions—a drop in 
the ocean ; but this is just a solitary outpost fight against 
the skilful forces of disruption and ignorance, and a fight, 
moreover, hampered—as hundreds of other such outposts 
scattered up and down London are hampered—by want of 
supplies, want of workers—want of everything, in short, 
except the abundant material on which to work. 

Night after night, throughout the great cities of England, 
the Socialist with a whole heart, is preaching his propa¬ 
ganda in workmen’s clubs, from travelling vans at street 
corners, in single rooms, in lecture-halls ; day by day he 
is rousing the quiet villages and market-places of our 
countryside. Recently the Socialist agents have made 
nearly a thousand 44 converts ” in the Eastern Counties 
alone, and have gained six hundred adherents in Norwich. 
If the red oratory achieves these results among our slow 
and placid country folk, what chance has the underfed, 
alert, inflammable cockney of resisting preachers whose 
doctrines are seductive and who, to do them justice, throw 
their lives into their cause. What better soil for the 
propaganda of 44 equality,” of 44 liberty,” of a general distri¬ 
bution of goods, than the untaught London lad, full of the 
sharpness of his breeding, undisciplined by any control, 
who ha3 had the 4 * key of the street ” in his pocket ever 
since he wore knickerbockers, who goes always scant of 
food, of clothes, of lodging ? What wonder if the eager 
Socialist preacher recruits his ranks from such as these by 
the hundred and the thousand ! On the one side the red 
flag : on the other two hundred ragged boys kneeling in 
glad obedience to their own deep instinct, deeper than any 
vestiture of torn clothing or unwashed skin, that answers 
to the sonorous voice from within the little chapel, bidding 
even the smallest to bow his head and say Adoremus . 

The Socialist preaches in season and out of season, fired 
with the infectious conviction of a man believing himself 
to be possessed of a new gospel ; and nothing short of a 
counter-faith will save young England from the domination 
of the seven devils of the red peril—the devils of lawless¬ 
ness, of sloth, of arrogance, of materialism, of stupidity (a 
very great devil), of greed, and of impiety. And therefore 
the prim old house in Clapham is watching, from its stiff 
windows, one corner of the w f orld fight of this our 
twentieth century, before which all other conflicts sink 
into insignificance. 

G. M. G. 


THE NAUGHTY AGENT 

There appear to be fashions even in blameworthiness. It 
is human to blame somebody not yourself, for most things 
that happen. At the time of writing we gather that certain 
sections of the publishing trade are in a condition ot wild 
unrest. One hears that certain members of the trade have 
agreed that they are horribly injured and misused men. 
Money is not coming their way as it should do; or, to 
speak by the book, they are not being permitted to retain 
an adequate or proper lion’s share of the plunder. And 
for this truly appalling state of affairs they have elected to 
blame not themselves, not the booksellers, and not the 
author, but that most fearful and naughty of God’s 
creatures the author's agent. It is plain, they say, that 
the rapacity of the author’s agent is devouring us. Authors 
are greedy enough, heaven knows ; but an author egged 
on or 44 represented ” by an agent is little short of 
Wantley’s Dragon, who ate houses and churches and pre¬ 
sumably asked for more. Therefore, they argue, we must get 
rid of the author’s acent, who is really a useless middleman 
and in the long run as detrimental to the best interests 
of authors as in the short run, so to say, he is the ruin of 
publishers. With a view to the acquisition of a little 


expert opinion on the subject, we have called upon 
Mr. Gale Pedrick, head of the firm of Sprigg, Pedrick and 
Company, Literary Agents, of St. Martin’s Lane. When we 
propounded to Mr. Pedrick the suggestion that the literary 
agent was within measurable distance of being abolished 
because the publishers so will it, he smiled the smile of the 
man who knows all about it. 14 Does it not occur to you,” 
he said, 44 that the very fact that some of the publishers are 
squealing against the literary agent proves that the agent 
has uses w’hich, from the author’s point of view, must be 
of the most valuable kind ? Besides, apart from his use¬ 
fulness, or want of usefulness, whether to author or 
publisher, the agent has so established himself in the camps 
of authorship that it is absolutely impossible to turn him 
out, no matter how keen or how sincere may be your desire 
so to do.” In reply to a straight question as to the over¬ 
rapacity of agents, Mr. Pedrick said that he did not believe 
there w’as anything in it. 44 Take my own case,” he 
observed , 44 I act, as you know, not only for large numbers 
of authors, but for authors of very various degrees of 
earning power. I know their value to the publishers, and 
the publishers know their value. It is sheer waste of time 
to talk ridiculously about money to the average publisher, 
and 4 bluff * is out of the question, even if one were 
disposed to such a doubtful resource. Looking back 
over years of experience I cannot call to mind an 
instance where I have sold manuscripts to a publisher 
which were not worth the money demanded for them, or 
where I have demanded terms which were not honest, 
businesslike, and proper terms. Of course I am quite pre¬ 
pared to admit that the literary agent does as a rule obtain 
better terms for his author than the author would obtain 
for himself. But when you come to think of it, that is 
precisely one of the reasons why the author employs him, 
and it does not mean at all that the terms are unfair . The 
fact is that authors as a body, though keen enough busi¬ 
ness men in a general way, are quite loose and easy-going 
on points of detail. For example, a publisher may offer an 
author a small advance on account of royalties, with the 
assurance that as further royalties will accrue the amount of 
the advance is of small consequence. The author accepts, 
and imagines that he is being treated quite reasonably. As 
a matter of strict business, however, it is probable that he 
ought to have had quite double the advance and a bigger 
royalty. Then there is the matter of accounts. Many 
publishers make a point of giving the author the right to 
inspect the account of sales and of royalties payable. The 
author’s method of inspection is, as a rule, almost laughably 
perfunctory. The glorious page in the ledger is placed before 
him, he glances feebly at the figures and says prettily that he 
is “sure everything is all right,” and goes off to lunch or tea 
with the publisher. Now I do not say that any publisher 
in London would wilfully put up a false statement of 
accounts. But if the publishers’ books are open to inspec¬ 
tion they should be inspected by a person who is compe¬ 
tent to inspect them, and whose knowledge of book-keeping 
and of the fallibility of publishers’ clerks is at least as wide 
and sound as that of the publisher himself. That mistakes 
do occur in publishing offices—mistakes sometimes involv¬ 
ing hundreds of pounds—I have been able to demonstrate 
not once nor twice, but over and over again, and I have 
in my safe the actual documents which will prove it.” Mr. 
Pedrick went on to say that in his view f a literary agent 
was practically a manager of authors’ estates. 44 When 
a man has landed property,” he said, 44 it is usual and in 
many cases necessary for him to engage persons to manage 
it. These persons have to be men of business, and they 
have to be as hard and as keen as other men of business, 
otherwise the property in their charge would be depreciated 
in value and their client’s income proportionately reduced. 
The literary agent handles the property of the author in the 
shape of manuscripts and copyrights, and it is his duty to 
handle them to the best possible advantage for the author. 
When publishers complain that the agent is hard 
4 rapacious ’ it means merely that the agent is holding out 
for what he considers to be the just rights of the author.” 
As to the relation of agent and publisher considered apart 
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from the relation of agent and author, Mr. Fedrick is of 
opinion that the best publishers recognise that the agent is 
on the whole as useful to them as he is to his clients, and 
that an agent who in addition to being a good man of 
business possesses a certain amount of taste and a working 
acquaintance with the literature of the day can save a 
publisher a considerable amount of expense and trouble in 
the matter of his “reading/' and very frequently brings a 
publisher into touch with remunerative authors with whom 
he might not otherwise have had an opportunity of dealing. 
Mr. Pcdrick’s only complaint against the publishers was 
that some of them exhibit an indisposition to take risks on 
the work of new writers. “ For aif author who' has 
once made a success/’ he said, “ there is always a 
demand. Of the new author however—let his work 
be ever so attractive or full of promise—the publisher 
has a tendency to fight shy. I think this a mistake 
inasmuch as new blood is an excellent thing in all 
trades, and if the publishers were to exhibit a little more 
enterprise over new* work they would find themselves less 
dependent upon the established writers, and the value ot 
those writers in the mirket would be properly adjusted. 1 
may mention that, with a view to encouraging the untried 
author, I am arranging to publish at my own risk two books 
per year, the qualification being that these books shall have 
been rejected by, say, tw’elve publishing houses. The 
manuscripts will be selected by a committee of well-known 
literary men, and the whole proceeds of publication, less 
ten per cent, for commission, will be handed over to the 
authors.” Mr. Pedrick’s final words were, “You may 
take it from me that the literary agent has come to stay, 
no matter whether the publisher likes him or not. For 
my own firm I can only tell you that while I have doubled 
and even quadrupled the prices and incomes of many an 
author, my relations with the best publishers are of the most 
cordial character, and if any of them have reason to make 
unkind remarks about the literary agent, I for my part 
have no reason to make unkind remarks about the 
publishers.” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

George Baxter^ Colour Printer: his Life and Work . By 
C. T. Courtney Lewis. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., 6s.) 

During recent years interest has revived in the work of 
George Baxter, and his prints are now eagerly searched 
for by collectors. To these collectors and admirers Mr. 
Courtney Lewis’s book will prove invaluable. He gives, 
besides a life of Baxter and an appreciation of his talents, 
a detailed and numbered description of every one of the 
three hundred and seventy-six prints he produced. Skilful 
and enterprising, George Baxter was undoubtedly the 
possessor of many excellent qualities, but Mr. Courtney 
Lewis claims too much for the subject of his monograph 
when he describes him as “an accomplished artist/* 
accomplished he certainly was, but it requires something 
more elusive than the production of “ wonderfully minute 
miniature water-colour drawings ” to give a craftsman the 
right to the title of artist, however patient and able he may 
be. The temperament of an artist is less of an acquire¬ 
ment than a gift, and this gift w*as not George Baxter’s. 
The truth of this assertion is easily proved by reference to 
the illustrations, particularly by the portrait of Queen 
Victoria on a dais ; nothing could well be more painstaking 
and minute in detail, but the clumsy, badly-arranged, and 
inexpressive drapery could never have been perpetrated by 
a draughtsman with an instinct for beauty or truth. The 
renl value of the Baxter prints is in their technical and 
historical interest, and on this side of the question one can 
agree and sympathise wholeheartedly with Mr. Courtney 
Lewis’s enthusiastic appreciation. George Baxter, by 
his patience and skill, so improved on the methods 
of colour-printing practised by his predecessors as 
to have practically invented a new craft; and by his 


industry he produced a series of pictorial chronicles of 
events and personages indispensable to students and his¬ 
torians of the second quarter of the last century. There 
are a few—a very few—of the prints which show a quality 
of charm : a little group of flowers for a needle-box, quaint 
and prim roses and convolvulus, a very small picture of a 
foreign tow f n, and a large group of fruit and flowers—all 
cf w f hich possess a certain grace ; but of the majority one 
feels that they belong to a period whose taste found 
expression in wax fruit under glass shades and in rosewood 
furniture innocent of any suspicion of beauty. But, as in 
the rooms that harboured the wax fruit and the rosewood 
banalities there lingered a faint scent of pot-pourri, so in 
these typically Early Victorian prints there remains an 
attraction of naivete , attenuated and indefinite. 

The object of a collection is, after all, a matter of taste ; 
there are collectors who gloat rapturously over a rare 
stamp and who would remain unmoved before a drawing 
by Ingres (one chooses the drawing by Ingres for example, 
as the highest expression of some of the qualities of tech¬ 
nique for which George Baxter strove—infinite devotion to 
detail, and a method carried to its greatest finish) ; and it 
may be suggested, without disrespect, that the Baxter 
prints have more of the attraction possessed by the stamp 
than of that which makes the Ingres drawing precious. 

The Holy Blissful Martyr Saint Thomas of Canterbury . 

By Robert Hugh Benson. (Macdonald and Evans, 

2S.) 

In these days, when it is officially pronounced that the 
House of Commons is the final and authoritative court of 
appeal in matters of religious belief, the publication of 
Father Benson’s volume will serve as a timely reminder 
that such, at least, is not the doctrine of the ancient Church 
of these islands. It is, of course, impossible to write a Life 
of St. Thomas that shall be non-controversial, nor has 
Father Benson sought to avoid the numerous occasions of 
controversy w f hich came so readily to his hand. The 
Anglican reader may possibly complain of a certain note 
of asperity in these pages, but, on the w f hole, the book 
must be appraised as a very creditable performance. 
Father Benson has added nothing new to our knowledge 
of the Saint, but he has carefully collected and collated 
material from every available source, and the result is a 
volume which, if it does nut profess to be impartial, may, 
at least, be regarded as a fairly complete and wholly 
authentic account of the life of St. Thomas. Readers of 
“ Richard Raynal, Solitary ” and “ The Light Invisible ” 
will not need to be reminded of the fact that Father Benson 
is the possessor of a cultured and distinguished style, and 
the brief impressions of mediaeval life and customs which 
are scattered throughout this volume reveal him at his best. 
The story of the murder of St. Thomas, in particular, is 
told with a fine restraint and sincerity, and the book may 
be safely recommended as an introduction to one of the 
most fascinating periods in our religious history, and one 
of the greatest ecclesiastics of all time. The coloured 
illustrations are hardly happy. 

The Passer-by in London . By W. S. Campbell. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

The title of this book is, strictly speaking, a misnomer, 
for it deals with but one aspect of the multifarious life of 
London, and w’ith that but briefly. It is, indeed, merely a. 
handbook to the London churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren, w'ith an additional chapter on the earnings of 
Grinling Gibbons, and a few irrelevant and not particularly 
illuminating notes on such subjects as old doorways, 
statues, subterranean arches, and burial-grounds. 

Mr. Campbell writes with an enthusiasm that borders 
on fanaticism. To him Wren is the last word in eccle¬ 
siastical architecture, nor, it would appear, is it possible 
to improve upon the frigid and entirely un-Christian 
idealism of the late seventeenth and early eighteentli 
centuries. To Mr. Campbell, as to the Church Associa¬ 
tion, rood-screens are an abomination. To Mr. Campbell 
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the Catholic Revival is anathema, the Puritans are jolly 
good fellows, and the Church of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
is an object of beauty. Chacun a son gout. We have 
no desire to find fault with Mr. Campbell’s point of view, 
which is, we imagine, that held by the majority of 
the inhabitants of these islands. But we have a right to 
complain when we hear it asserted that Richard Baxter, 
“the celebrated Nonconformist minister .... was 
one of the victims of the notorious Judge Jeffreys/' since in 
works of a historical character facts are of the very first 
importance. Mr. Campbell’s prose, too, though quite 
adequate to its subject, is scarcely superior to that of 
Thackeray, and the passage from “The Newcomes" 
quoted on page 40 would not have lost in effect had it 
been reproduced as it was originally written. 

Meanwhile the passer-by in London who is ignorant of 
the many treasures which the City contains in the shape 
of its old churches might do worse than consult the pages of 
this book. Indeed, when Mr. Campbell is able to dispense 
with his theories (which really are of very little interest) 
and is content to supply us with facts, he is quite useful and 
informative. The book, though by no means exhaustive, 
may be recommended as a handy and, on the whole, 
reliable guide to the classical churches of London. It is 
illustrated by a number of excellent photographs, including, 
as the reader is informed on the title-page, “ all the spires 
and towers of Wren’s City churches." 

History of Woodspring. By W. G. Wallis Watson. 

(Weston-super-Mare : Lawrence Brothers, is. and 2s.) 

This is a learned and cautious little book about one of the 
romantic spots of a romantic county. Mr. Watson has 
condensed his story unduly, to satisfy the printer perhaps. 
He does not tell us that the casket with the actual blood 
of St. Thomas is now to be seen in the Castle Museum at 
Taunton, and he seems afraid to admit the connection of 
the earlier chapel with St. Thomas’s murder, before De 
Courtenay founded the house. Woodspring, between 
Clevedon and Weston, deserves to be known better and 
preserved more carefully, and this book will help greatly 
on both counts. The place is rarely visited even by 
artists, and even those who see it in the soft shimmer of 
the summer do not see it at its loveliest. A winter 
pilgrimage finds it still more entrancing. Mr. Watson's 
illustrations are good, but too few—but no doubt ail we 
can expect from an author who is modest in his hopes. 

China-side. By H. L. Norris. (“Western Morning News" 

Company, is. 6d.) 

Mr. Norris has put together a dozen realist tales of ship- 
men and the folk they meet on the China-side. There is 
a note of reminiscence and reality about them which 
excuses some faults ; though it is hard to forgive “ the 
latter " as the last of four, and some other such slips. Mr. 
Norris is a son of Kipling, but not a slave. When a man 
returns from his holidays in the West he might read these 
tales in the train and feel that he has laid out eighteen- 
pence to advantage, and not been bored, nor yet too greatly 
moved, by the stories. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE PUFF ADDER AGAIN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A fter reading your review of a novel called “The High 
Adventure" I feel entitled to call your attention to a puff pre¬ 
liminary which has been inserted in a number of the minor 
provincial papers. I quote from the Bournemouth Observer of 
July 25th: 

The mist-veils of a drama by Maeterlinck will be suggested 
by a novel which Mr. John Lane is publishing. “The High 
Adventure,” as it is entitled, is from the pen of Mr. Hugh de 
Selincourt, who has already written several clever novels. 
In this one he attempts a subtlety of psychology more 
ambitious than anythingin his previous work. It is a story 
of a young clerk in the British Museum who develops a dis¬ 


taste for the material sorts of relationship. His search for 
the ideal carries him into an ideal love for a strange girl. 

Now you, Sir, have read this novel and I have not ; and you can 
decide whether it does indeed suggest “ the mist-veils of a drama 
by Maeterlinck." If it does not—and how can it ?—then is not this 
paragraph a great piece of impertinence towards M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck ? And whom should we hold responsible for it—Mr. 
John Lane, the publisher, or Mr. Hugh de Selincourt, the writer 
of what you describe as “ this sickly, silly, ill-considered stuff ” ? 

In either case, as M. Maeterlinck’s translator and representative 
in this country, I should not feel justified in passing such a liberty 
without some kind of public protest. 

Alexander Teixeika de Mattos. 

Chelsea, August 8, 1908. 


SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I thank you for inserting correction of printer’s errors in 
my letter of August 1st. Even now, though, I am made to write 
44 Murmurc" instead of 44 Murmura.” 

You speak in one of your Notes of Mr. A. R. Orage and his 
paper, the New Age. Mr. Orage, it may be remembered, was one 
of the four male Suffragettes who have been arrested for dis¬ 
orderly conduct in the vicinity of Parliament—on March 23rd, 
1907; though, with the assistance of his friend Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, he was able to wriggle out of his scrape the next morn¬ 
ing. However, Anti-Feminists owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Orage for inserting the able and brilliant articles of Mr. Belfort 
Bax on the privileged position of women in England and the 
exorbitant nature of the Feminists’ demands—articles which to 
my knowledge have done more good among the masses than any 
others on the same theme. It is all the more to Mr. Orage’s credit 
in that, of course, his views are diametrically opposed to Mr. 
Bax’s. Mr. Clayton, the last editor of the New Age, would not 
have been so fair. 

The references in the latest issue of The Academy to the 
shocking lynching of Ted Smith at Grenville, near Fort North, 
U.S.A., give me an opportunity of saying something about a 
Suffragette named Mrs. Borrmann-Wclls (these people nearly all 
have double-barrelled names), who has been making herself very 
active in America during the last six months or so. This fire¬ 
brand will be well remembered in England, where she spoke 
English with such an Italian accent that the Hyde Park crowd 
promptly dubbed her “Macaroni." Her latest exploit has been 
to attempt a raid on the strenuous Roosevelt himself. According 
to her, there is one thing only that can stop lynching in the 
Southern States, and that is to give women the vote. Did ever 
any one hear such nonsense as this ? To begin with, lynching is 
an illegal thing, liable to punishment under the law, so that the 
only way in which a female vote could alter it would be to 
legalise it. If American women have any influence in the matter, 
why don’t they use it to check lynching now ? The answer is 
because they don’t want to. It is mainly for their sakes that 
lynching takes place. It is on the bare, unsupported word of a 
woman—possibly an hysterical liar or a Potiphar’s wife—that a 
gang of cowardly desperadoes take the law into their own hands, 
and sometimes when a nigger is burned for an alleged attack on 
a woman it is the woman who sets him on fire. The women of 
the North arc not much better than the women of the South. It 
isn’t so many years ago that the whole of American womanhood 
rose to protest against a girl who had shot a negro boy of twelve 
or thirteen being put on her trial at all. 

It may please Mr. George Gentlebreeze and Mr. Willie Weakly 
and Mr. Robert Otter and other ardent members of the Men*s 
League of Female Suffrage to imagine that enfranchising women 
will aid the cause of humanitarianbm. A great man who has 
recently died—Sir Randal Cremer—didn’t think so. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on March 16th, 1904, he said : “They 
were, however, told that if women possessed the right to vote 
and assist in the legislation of the House it would infuse into 
their legislation a humanitarian spirit. This was one of the 
reasons urged by those who advocated this claim. Some of them, 
however, had noted the remarkable headgear of women, to adorn 
which millions of birds had been destroyed, and although it had 
been pointed out to them that by this practice the most beautiful 
of the feathered tribe were disappearing, they still continue to 
wear feathers in their hats. Women had also been told over and 
over again by some nobler members of their own sex of the horrible 
sufferings undergone by the poor little seals through their mothers 
being captured while in search of food for their offspring, yet 
nearly every woman who could afford to do so went on wearing 
sealskin jackets.’’ These eminently true remarks so incensed 
Maude E. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Hodgson, and other luminaries of the 
Women’s Freedom League, that they determined to raid the 
. Camberwell Masonic Hall on November nth, 1906, seize the old 
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man's hat, and send it to Mr. "Willie " Redmond, decorated with 
the Mesopotamian words, "Votes for Women.” They were led 
by the immortal chevalier Thomas Bayard Simmonds, of 
Croydon, who on this occasion rolled in the dust for Female 
Suffrage. 

Arch. G. 


♦ANTA'ZMATA 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The animals of the Arctic Circle arc well cared for by a 
benevolent Nature—in winter their coats are white, so as to be 
almost indistinguishable from the ground, but in summer their 
white covering becomes brown, so that they always have a certain 
natural protection from their enemies. In like manner Socialism 
has many coats, so many that it is almost impossible to conduct 
a rational argument with any of its supporters. Choose any of 
the more obvious absurdities of the system and you will be told, 
" Oh, but that is only held by a few extremists ; if is not fair to 
identify Socialism with that.” Then the upholder of Socialism, 
having assured you that Socialism is not to be identified with any 
of the eccentric views of its authoritative exponents, will fall back 
on the old argument that there are certain very patent ills which 
cry for remedy, and that the only way to remedy them is by a 
system of gradual "reform” which must inevitably result in 
giving effect to the theories of these extremists which he so 
readily disclaims. 

But the standpoint of the more rabid school of Socialists is so 
obviously futile that it needs no special refutation ; the aspect of 
it which should be most earnestly combated is that presented by 
the Christian Socialists and the Fabian Society. 

Their arguments are so speciously fair, so fascinatingly sensible. 
“ Ah," they say, " it is true that these ills exist, and that we alone 
know the remedy for them ; but, since your objections to our 
proposals arc based on prejudice, nothing shall be done suddenly 
or violently, in a way which would shock or alarm you—it shall 
all come gently and gradually, and one day England will be 
surprised to find that lor the last fifty years she has been living 
most happily under a Socialistic rfgtmeP Now if there be one 
place in England more than another where this academic or 
dilettante Socialism has taken firm root, that place is Oxford. 

Oxford is known, and rightly known, as a centre of thought 
and a birthplace of ideal*—it has, by-the-bye, a reputation for 
being the home of lost causes, which is perhaps not so excellent. 
To this origin may be traced most cf the intellectual movements 
of the past five centuries ; but for Oxford to become an asylum for 
idle dreamers and dreamy idealists would be far from desirable, 
and the possibility of this happening is not so remote should 
Socialism succeed in maintaining its hold upon the University. 
There are two types of dilettante Socialists—those who set and 
those who follow the fashion. The standpoint of the latter may 
be summed up in a few words—to be a success it is necessary to 
avoid the commonplace. To attack time-honoured traditions 
and institutions is to establish a claim to intellect; to be a 
Socialist with an income of between two hundred and two 
thousand pounds is to be attractively eccentric. These men will 
adhere to their Socialist principles so long as it is fashionable to 
do so, in the same way that they will wear button-boots or have 
their coats cut with a slit up the back. 

But the others, the real men of intellect, the sincere and earnest 
clergy, they imagine that they will lead and direct the masses ; 
that Socialism, instead of going about like a roaring lion seeking 
whom it may devour, will become a tame bear, which will dance 
at their bidding and will retire obediently into its cage when they 
tell it to. Mr. Philip Snowden modelled his recent speech at a 
Union debate on these idealistic lines. He said words which 
amounted to this : 

“ Socialism relies on the inherent goodness of human nature. 
If human nature fails, Socialism will fail; but human nature will 
not fail.” Many of his audience paid little attention to the 
rest of his speech—he had given them too much to think about. 

1 his is the very assumption which reasonable men will not grant. 

The Fabian Society says: “We will give you an ideal system 
which will work perfectly so long as no one does any wrong, so 
long as no one is so selfish as to act for his own interests.* 
What sort of a system is this ? It is a system for the angels in 
heaven. Of course our present system is imperfect—no one is 
more conscious of that than the true Conservative ; but its imper¬ 
fections arc due to those very human limitations which Mr. 
Snowden so blithely ignores. Before the old method of admini¬ 
stration, which, in spite of its shortcomings, has worked well on 
the whole, be exchanged for a new one, it is desirable to know 
what benefits will result fiom the. exchange.- But when these 
idealists are asked for a theory of government; their only answer: 
is a description of the millennial kingdom, which is beautiful, but 
scarcely satisfactory. And again, these pioneers pf a gteaLmove-' 
merit—is it not possible t&at uncons£iously-they ate being used as*> 
catspaws? ‘ 
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The Socialist will welcome the Church with open arms ; it 
adds a respectability to a movement which otherwise would have 
been confined to Hyde Park Corner or the purlieus of Soho. 
But there may come a time when the Socialist will wish to over¬ 
step the rule of the Church—nay, even to disregard the com¬ 
mands of Christ Himself. Wnat will then become of the vaunted 
influence of the Church, or the guidance of the masses ? The 
curse of the temporiser will fall on the Christian Socialist; he will 
have to choose between God and Mammon. 

The world has seen pioneers of movements before ; during the 
few years preceding the French Revolution it was fashionable 
among the young nobility to be revolutionaries. They, too, were 
going to guide and direct the masses; they, too, fostered the 
“divine discontent” of the tiers etat. 

History has an unpleasant knack of repeating itself ; again the 
spirit of unrest is abroad, fostered by the Board Schools, 
engineered by short-sighted and designing persons for their own 
petty ends. Let those great and noble men who unwittingly 
allow their intellects to be exploited in this sordid way beware 
Let them pause and consider to what it is that they lend the 
weight of their reputation and position. Above all, let them 
beware lest they leave the Church of God defenceless against the 
atheist and infidel, the exponent of free love, the enemy of 
sacramcntalism. For what worse crime can a conscientious 
pastor have on his soul than of his own free will to have opened 
the door of the shecpfold to the wolf ? Let them weigh these 
things carefully, for the time will be short in the clattering 
tumbril, and under the shadow of the guillotine there is no 
tarrying. 

Merlin. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Why are you so despiteous to us poor Guildsmcn of St. 
Matthew, who hold with the Co-operative Commonwealth and 
the Mate ownership of industries? So far from objecting to 
Prayers for the King, I, for one, object to the Conservative and 
Liberal clergy who cut them out of the daily offices. For us law 
is much more important than for those who would reduce the 
State to a minimum. As to the Church Catechism, though there 
is much, happily, which exasperates Mr. Bax, there is nathing 
which is anti-Socialist, and very much which is against those who 
do not labour truly (but live on other men’s labours, and often are 
not at all lowly ordered to these their betters). Indeed the 
Catechism throughout finds that duty and salvation lie in the 
path of interdependence. 

As for abolishing monogamy and communising women, as 
Plato required, and as some whorish-minded moderns suggest, 
we cannot see that Socialism logically demands such things, and 
are quite as ready as you arc to condemn the suggestions and the 
suggestors. May I point out, too, that the Christian doctrine of 
alms was advocated by the doctors of the Church because of the 
injustice ot the reigning property arrangements ? One man has 
sometimes more than he justly ought to have and another has 
less. Alms are to trim the ship of justice ; but we shall not need 
them in happy Paradise, shall we ? 

Finally, can you condemn a whole body of doctrine because 
any one exponent has flaws in his conception or practice ? One 
Churchman is greedy, another heretical, a third debauched, a 
fourth does not catechise after the Second Lesson at Vespers. 
Does that disprove the Credo and eviscerate the Paternoster f If 
not, neither do Mr. Hyndman’s Republican notions nor Mr. 
Sporus’s lewd theories nor Mr. Syke’s plans of self-help make 
Socialism other than august and catholic. 

C. L. Marson. 

[The abolition of the monarchy is one of the main planks in 
the Socialist programme. It may not be included in Mr. Marson’s 
conception of S<x:ialism, but experience proves that it is practically 
impossible to find any two Socialists who arc in agreement as to 
what they mean by Socialism. In the meanwhile, what it 
practically amounts to is the worst kind of kakistocracv, and as 
such must he fought by all who have the good of the country at 
heart. A glance at a list of the names of the leading Socialists 
ought to be quite enough to show any reasonable being that the 
movement is rotten. Mr. Marson says we shall not need alms 
in Paradise. Precisely, but Socialism is concerned not at all with 
alms and Paradise, but with this world and loot.—E d.] 


THE BISHOP’S MARCH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

.Sir,-*;M ay -I bo permitted to point out to Mr. Sedgwick,- 
respecting his letter In your valuable columns this week herein, 
thatitis not so much that our Bishops should sustain the. 4 * dignity ” 
of thtrChurch, but that they should be strigtly accurate-in-all-their 
statements, I emphasise* this very respectfufly^myself because I 
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had, in my recent correspondence with the Bishop of London on 
his famous midnight march, to challenge him to prove his state¬ 
ment—especially in view of the Home Secretary’s answer in the 
House of Commons—that he saw one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred drunken men as having come from or been connected with 
the public-houses along tne route he traversed on Saturday, 
April 4th, 1908, and to give me the names of any such houses, or 
the names and addresses of any such drunken or half-drunken 
person. His lordship, I regret to say, deputed his secretary to 
reply, with an evasive and wholly irrelevant answer, and to this 
day 1 have never been able to get him courageously and honestly 
to face and answer my challenge. I accompanied the procession 
on the night in question, and as a teetotaler practically, yet a 
keen lover of truth, I never saw during the whole of the time it 
was on the march a single drunken or half-drunken person. I 
say nothing of the proprietors or owners of the public-houses along 
the route, and what they have suffered by so cruel and un-Christian 
an attack whilst carrying on a perfectly legitimate and honest 
trade ; but I intend to publish the correspondence, with my 
remarks thereon, in a pamphlet shortly, when I trust it will be 
seen by his lordship that truth is an element of life, and that every 
violation of truth is a stab at the corporate life and moral health 
of human society; whilst the great office of prudence is not to 
disfigure and conceal truth, but to secure it against misrepresenta¬ 
tion, and to place it before men’s minds in the light which will 
probably gain for it the readiest reception. 

Walter Stephens. 


THE SALOME DANCE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In a note appearing in a recent number of your paper 
you attribute to Miss Maud Allan the invention of the notorious 
Salome dance, and find fault with her for presenting such a 
display of unwholesome passion to the astonished stockbrokers 
of England. 

Without attempting to controvert your verdict as to the expedi¬ 
ency of such exhibitions I should like to remind you that, good 
or bad, this same dance has been enacted, and with far greater 
effectiveness, at successive performances of Strauss’s opera, and 
that it had excited comment in Berlin, Munich, and Pans at least 
two years before it was witnessed in this country. 

Fairplay. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have read with considerable satisfaction the note on 
the dancing of Miss Isadora Duncan and of Miss Maud Allan 
which appeared in last week’s issue of your admirable review. 

I most heartily endorse your opinion with reference to the 
unsuitability of attempting to depict in dance the emotions of 
Salome on obtaining the ghastly fulfilment of her heart's desire, 
and can only explain the toleration of the British public for such 
a disagreeable spectacle by attributing it to the affectation of 
approval for anything exotic or unfamiliar which of recent years 
has been so marked a characteristic of a certain section of the 
race. Had Miss Allan (or Miss Durand, as she was then called, 
whom I remember in Berlin as a diligent student of Miss Duncan’s 
methods) confined her attention to imitating the graceful work of 
this lady, and had she not endeavoured, in addition, to assimilate 
the art of MesdamcsTrouhavnova and Meta-Hari, she might have 
succeeded in producing results of considerable merit. As it is, 
however, she seems to have completely misunderstood the funda¬ 
mental idea which animates the rhythmical movements of Miss 
Duncan, and to have mastered imperfectly the technique of the 
other ladies from whom she has sought inspiration. 

G. W. Hanson. 


ENGLISH OR BRITISH ? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In your issue of December 16th, 1905, in commenting on 
a letter which had been addressed to you with regard to the 
misuse of the term " English w for " British,” you gave it as your 
belief that "the phrases 1 English Army’ and ‘English Govern¬ 
ment’ arc surely never used except by people whose inaccuracies 
are of no more moment than the bad grammar of the vulgarian.’ 1 
Yet in recent numbers of The Academy there are frequent 
instances of this objectionable misuse of the sectional for the 
imperial term— e.g., in your issue of the 1st inst. we have" English 
politics” instead of “ British politics,” “ Englishman ” instead of 
* Briton/* and " England ” instead of " Britain.” 

Now, while every enlightened Briton, be he English, Irish, 
Welsh, or Scots, -will homologate your statement, few even of 
the most perftrvid of Scots would care to he\* to regard the 
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editor of the The Academy as one of those "people whose 
inaccuracies are of no more moment than the bad grammar of 
the vulgarian.” Yet that is just the awful conclusion to which one 
will inevitably be forced by a continuance in your columns of a 
practice not only terminologically indefensible, but downright 
offensive to the national susceptibilities of the non-English 
sections of the United Kingdom. 

I). Glen MacKemmie. 

^ [With every respect to his predecessors in office, the Editor of 
The Academy cannot undertake to allow himself to be held 
responsible for anything which appeared in the paper under 
other regimes.] 

THE FREE TRADE CONGRESS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —"Eminent and amiable doctrinaiies” is the Daily 
Express's description of the foreign "delegates” to the recent 
Free Trade Congress. The references of the other London daily 
journals to the delegates were eaually complimentary, which is, 
perhaps, only natural, as among them were several importers of 
quack medicines, patent foods, cheap soaps, etc., the money paid 
for advertising which in this country is the chief support of the 
Radical, Cobdenite, and anti-national portion of our daily Press, 
and the partial support of even that portion of the Press which 
truckles to the native element in our population. Mr. Joseph 
Fels, an American Jew who advertises a brand of American soap 
in our Press, and who appeared as an American " delegate,” is a 
choice specimen of these M eminent and amiable doctrinaires.” 
When the Aliens Bill was introduced into Parliament Mr. Fels 
was one of the Tew advertisers who induced the Radical journals 
to oppose it, and dissuaded most of the alleged Tory journals from 
giving it their suppoi t. When the measure, emasculated into almost 
uselessness, became law, the eminent and amiable one was reported 
in the Daily Chronicles columns as declaring that he would spend 
money is procuring its repeal. When a mass-meeting of English 
workpeople was held in the East-end to protest against thim¬ 
practical abrogation of the Act by Messrs. Samuel and Gladstone, 
and against the refusal of the Labour M.P.’s to take any action 
regarding the same, it was Mr. Joseph Fels's hospitality these 
precious representatives of Labour were enjoying on that particular 
evening. 

A few months later Mr. Fels was associated with several other 
wealthy members of his tribe in promoting the emigration not of 
the doctrinaire’s compatriots back to their native ghetti, but of 
unemployed Englishmen to the colonies. 

It is a pity the Conservative party has not a representative in 
Parliament who would insist on knowing just what proportion of 
the Cobdenite party funds is derived from the contributions of 
" eminent and amiable,” but thoroughly practical " doctrinaires ” 
of Mr. Fels’s breed and nationality. 

Joseph Banister. 

THE MIRACLES AT LOURDES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —One of the most marked features of the present day is a 
stubborn denial of the supernatural by non-Catholics. Philo¬ 
sophers and men of science, authors and journalists are unanimous 
in asserting that everything in this world happens by natural 
laws, and hold up to ridicule all who believe in Divine interven¬ 
tion in human affairs. Renan said : 

We reject all miracles upon the grounds of reason and 
common sense as well as historical evidence. Our constant 
experience teaches us that we must reject the miraculous 
in history. We say that down to the present day no 
miraculous event has ever been proved. 

Littre wrote : " We shall have to wait a long time before we see 
a miracle.’ 1 And Dr. Charcot said : " No miracle having been 
proved to have taken place hitherto, we repudiate the super¬ 
natural.” 

Most other men of science agree with them, especially in 
England. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, and Morley, to 
name but a few, follow in the same key ; they will not condescend 
to argue the matter. Miracles are impossible, because none have 
been proved to their satisfaction. 

And yet we say miracles do happen constantly, and have been 
proved and corroborated by eminent doctors and surgeons of 
every country after careful examination of the patients before 
and after their cure—and this by doctors who are violently 
opposed to theories of religion. It is therefore a question of fact 
and of credible evidence. 

At Lourdes there has been established a medical bureau, at 
which ail cases of cure are registered and certified by medical 
experts. During the past sixteen years this bureau has been 
visited by 3,801 French doctors and by 841 foreign ones from 
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every part of the world, without counting the additional 211 
doctors who have visited Lourdes during tne present year. A 
recent visitor writes to L'Univers as follows : 

This is what I have myself seen. On Wednesday, July 
22nd, 1908, a girl of fifteen named Florentine Haile appeared 
before us. Her medical certificate stated that sne had 
suffered from her birth from double cataract on the eyes. 
She was almost totally blind; she had to be conducted from 
her home to the school. She had not been able to learn to 
read nor to sew. She was employed to fold linen, which 
she carried from one part of the room to another ; that was 
all she could do. At first she could not be admitted to join 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes, but at the last moment a vacancy 
occurred, and she was allowed to accompany it. During 
the journey she had to be assisted into and out of the train. 
On July 22nd, at eight o’clock in the morning, after leaving 
the bath, the girl thought that she could see a little ; she 
was able to distinguish the little statue of the Blessed Virgin 
there, although before that she could not see even the large 
statue at the Grotto. At eleven o’clock her eyes were 
covered with an opaque substance, especially the left one. 
About four o’clock she was examined again ; the opacity 
seemed lessened. On Thursday, the 23rd, the improvement 
w T as still greater ; the girl was able to walk about alone, and 
a doctor who tested her sight found that she was able to 
see quite clearly. 

This statement, which appeared in LUnivers of August 5th, is 
signed by M. Alexandre Petit, a well-known French journalist. 
Here is a definite case of a blind girl restored to sight without the 
intervention of surgical or medical science. The names of the 
patient, her relations, and of medical witnesses are all registered 
in the books of the “Bureau des Constatations Mcdicales’* at 
Lourdes, and arc open to the inspection of anybody interested. 
Here is a test case of quite recent occurrence which seems to 
invite inquiry on the part of scientific men who deuy the possi¬ 
bility of “ miracles.” An eminent Professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Montpellier, Dr. Vergez, says : 

If I am asked what I saw at Lourdes, I must say: " Par 
l’examen des faits les plus authentiques, places au-Hessus du 
pouvoir de la science et de l’art, j’ai vu, j’ai touche l aeuvre 
divine—lc miracle.” 

It is neither logical nor fair to deny the truth of a statement made 
unless we have tested it and found it untrue, but there are many 
people who refuse even to consider the evidence of miracles, lest 
their preconceived theories should be interfered with. You 
might as well talk against Free Trade or Protestantism ; they 
would turn a deaf ear to all you say. “ What is the good of your 
talking to me of miracles?” they will answer you; “I tell you 
that they never have happened and never will happen ! ” 

There arc still many people in this country, however, notwith¬ 
standing Herbert Spencer and Huxley, who do believe in the 
supernatural, and even in miracles, and who would be glad to 
know that their belief is not so unreasonable as “superior 
people ” assert. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his review in the Morning Post of Professor 
Bertrin’s book on Lourdes, only selected two cases for notice; an 
even more remarkable one in 1903, an instantaneous cure of 
lupus, is mentioned (p. 245). 

Archibald Dunn. 


COLONIAL RIGHTS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There is a matter of deep interest to authors which needs 
ublicity, not only for the benefit of wxiters of books in England 
ut also to the publishers. I have just returned from a visit to 
Australia, and while there inquired into the reason why American 
books and magazines are ousting our English publications. Among 
those to whom I spoke was a bookseller and publisher (the W. H. 
Smith of Australia) who owns all the railway and ferry book¬ 
stalls in the State of New South Wales, besides shops and agents 
in all the other colonies as far as Fiji. His reply was charac¬ 
teristic of his business capacity. “ The one important reason,” 
he said, “ is that the English publishers are not businesslike, and 
allow others to push them aside. For instance, if I once get into 
touch with an American publisher he never loses sight of me. 
He continually sends me his latest list of new books, and often 
specimen copies, and I am thus kept in touch with the American 
market. Whereas if I send to an English firm they mail me 
the books I ask for and I never hear from them again—which is 
not businesslike. I am too busy a man to study the stray reviews 
of new books issued in London.” 

That is tersely the whole matter. And it is surely to the mutual 

interest of author and publisher to look info the growing danger. 

If the English firms‘continue their short-sighted* policy it will be 
^ • 
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necessary for the authors to adopt new methods, and deal direct 
with colonial publishers for the colonial rights of their work. It 
is a lucrative method, as I have myself proved. 

A publisher once told me the sale of my books in Australia was 
the fault of the coldness of the Press. That is not correct, as they 
have been the reverse both in reviews and in printed interviews. 
I do not belong to those w’ho rail unreservedly against London 
publishers, for I have found them considerate upon all matters, 
save that which would entail some slight extra trouble to put my 
work on the Australian market. 

The matter of the fight between the American and English 
books oh such a big market as that of these colonies (I am told 
by one who has studied the Canadian sales it is there as serious 
a struggle as further across the seas) is not a personal but a 
national matter. And it is for that reason I would be grateful for 
a short space in your valuable columns. 

Harry Tighe. 

Clareville Grove, South Kensington. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill appears to be getting 
rather beyond himself. While we may congratulate him 
on his recent efforts in the salving of statuary and upon 
his engagement to a very charming young lady, we cannot 
in the. least approve of his remarks at Swansea respecting 
Anglo-German relations. According to Mr. Churchill the 
German menace does not exist. England and Germany, 
he holds, 44 have nothing to fight about, have no prize to 
fight for, and have no place to fight in,” which is very 
pretty, and in a sense very true. The English will not 
seek war, whether with Germany or any other Power. 
There is nothing that England wants which she has not got 
or which she cannot keep. Consequently there are no prizes 
for which she may fight. But to say that there is no prize 
for which Germany might not fight is preposterous. 
London alone would be quite prize enough for the 
German maw. It was a German general who, on visit¬ 
ing the metropolis for the first time, ejaculated, 11 What 
a place to loot! ” It is all very well for Mr. Lloyd - 
George and Mr. Churchill to flutter about like doves 
with olive-twigs in their beaks, but when they throw 
hard facts out of the window and say the thing that is not, 
we must be excused if we venture on reproof. The 
vapourings of these gentlemen in the admirable cause of 
peace have been 44 warmly welcomed by the German Press 
and in official quarters.” We should think so. They are 
precisely what Germany wants, and what she would be 
quite willing to pay for if she could not get them for 
nothing. YVhen Mr. Churchill says that England would 
be no prize for Germany, no plum, nothing worth going 
out for, the German smiles in his sleeve. The German 
Press and German officialdom may coo prettily in response 
to the dulcet utterances of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd- 
George, but Germany goes on building ships, and subsidising 
her Count Zeppelins, and purchasing new high explosives. 


The cooing section of the German Press assures us 
that 

Nothing can be more mistaken than the illusion that Germany 
grudges Great Britain the sovereignty of the sea. On the contrary, 
the significance of British sea power in the development of 
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culture and civilisation can be sincerely and unselfishly appre¬ 
ciated. Moreover, on the other side of the North Sea it will be 
acknowledged that the increase in the German Fleet is only 
keeping pace with the growth of German interests, and is not 
directed against Great Britain. 

Obviously it would be a very bad thing for Germany 
if she were to own that her increase of naval armaments 
were directed against Great Britain. The point is not 
what may Germany feel or do at the present moment, but 
what she may feel and do when her Navy has attained • 
something like the proportions which have been mapped 
out for it. And there is a section of the German Press 
which does not coo. On the contrary, it says frankly what 
it means : 

Signs arc multiplying that England is seeking an understanding 
with Germany for a limitation of naval ship-building. We decline 
to consider such proposals, which are absolutely unacceptable 
from the German point of view. 

Why? What “interests” has Germany which demand 
the huge increases in her naval concerns which have 
marked the past ten years of her history ? What 
44 interests ” has she that are not now fully protected and 
over-protected ? We should be sorry to say words of an 
alarmist character. For the present, and possibly for the 
next ten years, there can be no cause for alarm. But the 
price of liberty is eternal watchfulness, and, judging from 
their speeches, with Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill at the look-out or on sentry-go, we are trusting 
ourselves to persons who cannot tell an enemy when they 
see one, and whose eye for danger carries no further than 
the length of their noses. Germany’s protestations that the 
last thing she desires is war may be sincere enough. At the 
same time it is the first duty of England to maintain herself 
in such a naval position that if Germany suddenly changes 
her mind it will not be a serious matter. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s nothing-to-fight-for theory is too silly for 
words. 


The Suffragists have found a bold recruit in the shape of 
a certain Lady Maclaren, of 43 Belgrave Square, W. 
Writing on what the Daily Mail is pleased to call 44 the sex 
contlict,” Lady Maclaren observes that chivalry 44 has in 
past ages been of about as much use as moonshine to the 
mass of women,” and that 44 while it may have helped 
high-born beauty in distress, it never gave justice to woman¬ 
hood in ugliness, poverty, or age.” Indeed, according to 
Lady Maclaren, 44 the most conspicuous triumphs of chivalry 
to-day result in carrying a few cloaks for rich women and 
giving up a few seats to pretty ones.” Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, a new chivalry is slowly but surely dawning—at least, 
so says the amazing Lady Maclaren. And this new 
chivalry is to consist 14 not in the offerirg to women of 
trifling acts of courtesy, to be paid for by a lifetime of 
obedience, but is to give women something worth having— 
respect instead of contempt, comradeship (Oh, this com¬ 
radeship !) instead of subjection, equality instead of 
tyranny.” We are unable to gather from 44 Who’s Who ” 
who Lady Maclaren may be, for there is no Lord Maclaren 
that we can find, except a Scotch Lord of Justiciary, 
and no knight or baronet of that name. We do not doubt 
for a moment, however, that Lady Maclaren is an authentic 
and bond fide lady of title. And that being the case, we 
cannot help wondering in what sort of circles it is that she 
happens to move. Does the chivalry of the men of Lady 
Maclaren’s set—we hope 44 set ” is a good enough word— 
amount only to the carrying of a few cloaks for rich women 
and the giving up a few seats to pretty women ? Does 
that chivalry offer women contempt instead of respect, 
subjection instead of comradeship, tyranny instead of 
equality ? If it docs, Lady Maclaren would be well advised 
to change circles at once. 


The fact is that the women who make public demonstra¬ 
tion of their hatred of mankind are as a general rule 
screaming through their hats. We will never believe 
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that Lady Maclaren has the smallest personal grounds 
for complaining of the way in which she is treated 
by the men of her family or the men of her 
acquaintance. It is far more likely that she is very 
comfortable indeed, and that the men about her are her 
bond slaves. Why, therefore, should she thus cry and call 
out ? It is because she imagines that, while she herself is 
properly treated, there are women in the world who 
are not so fortunate. We can assure Lady Maclaren 
that such women are the exception, and a very small 
exception, and not the rule. A kind heart can beat behind 
a fancy waistcoat, or for that matter behind a plain waist¬ 
coat, just as abundantly as it can beat beneath the top 
part of a twenty-guinea Directoire costume, or beneath 
one of those inexpensive shirt-waists which you buy when 
people are selling-off. Lady Maclaren may further take 
it from us that, in spite of the Daily Mail and Mrs. 
Pankhurst, there is no sex conflict, and there never can 
be one. 


We are beginning to pick up a new book with a certain 
terror. Apart from the fact that a new book is nowadays 
more or less of a bad book, the publishers have begun to 
load it up with all sorts of extraneous and irritating adver¬ 
tising matter. From a work of fiction just to hand we 
shake haphazard half-a-dozen leaflets inviting us to buy a 
great variety of literary products, from the 44 Old Man in the 
Corner ” to “ Thumbographs,” and a work w hich claims to 
have for a frontispiece 44 General Baden-Powell’s Ghost,” and 
a cardboard representation of a bottle which keeps hot drinks 
hot for a day and cold drinks cold for many days. We do 
not doubt for a moment that these things are good and 
worthy to be bought. On the other hand, that is no reason 
why tidings of them should come to us out of Bacon’s 
Essays or a shilling volume of Jane Austen. It is natural 
that a publishing house should wish in some way to advise 
persons who buy its publications that other works are on 
sale and can be had for a song. But we think that the 
advertising of these facts should be confined to the back of 
a book in the good old way. To interleave a new novel 
with annoying little price-lists that begin to flutter all round 
you the minute you open the covers is io our opinion bad 
policy. And it is certainly of no advantage whatever to 
the reader. Of course it may be that some of these 
advertisements creep into books at the booksellers. But 
the publishers are clearly responsible for interleaving with 
their own lists. 


The New Age wriggles like a worm on a hook. The 
other week it was boasting of 44 numbering Mr. H. G. 
Wells, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome among its 
contributors,” and it expressed the opinion that these 
gentlemen are 44 distinguished writers.” And because we 
have explained that we do not agree with the New Age in 
this view, the New Age has proceeded deliberately to 
throw its distinguished contributes overboard. We are 
now assured that the politics of the New Age and the 
politics of Mr. H. G. Wells are 44 certainly not the same,” 
and that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 44 has written once, and 
once only, for the Nav Age" and that Mr. Belloc has 
never written in the New Age 44 except to take part 
in controversy, and always on the Anti-Socialist side.” 
Dear, dear, dear 1 We have made a horrible mistake, 
and we must withdraw, lest worse befall us. Yet on 
p. 325 of the current issue of the New Age we find a 
column article signed 44 H. Belloc,” and entitled 44 Dr. 
Guinness and the Congo.” If this article is intended as a 
letter to the Editor there is nothing either above it or 
below it or in the text of it to indicate the fact. It is 
printed in exactly the same type as other articles in the 
paper, and it occupies a middle position among the leading 
articles. If Mr. Belloc is not a Socialist we rejoice to hear it. 
But a man is known by the company he keeps, and the writer 
who airs himself consistently in a paper like the New Age, 
and allows himself to be passed off as an ordinary con¬ 
tributor when he is in reality a dissentient correspondent, 
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does not deserve much pity if people arrive at mistaken 
conclusions about him. However, the whole matter is of 
small consequence so far as we are concerned, and we must 
leave the Editor of the Nrw Age to derive what satisfaction 
he can from the 44 seven inaccuracies ” which he believes 
he has found in a recent paragraph of ours. 


Meanw'hile, and quite apart from the New Age , it would 
be interesting to inquire what Mr. Hilaire Belloc really is. 
We admit that w r e know next to nothing about him. He 
dedicates his books to Mr. Chesterton ; he is a member of 
Parliament; he sits on the Liberal side of the House ; he 
writes interminably for the New Age, 44 always on the Anti- 
Socialist side,” and he writes in the Morning Post. These 
things may quite well be absolutely compatible one with 
the other, though at first blush they seem a trifle bewilder¬ 
ing. There is a tale of a woman who started a lecture on 
Spiritualism with the interesting query, 44 What am I ?” 
This inquiry she repeated three times, as rhetoricians will, 
and jump after the third time of asking as it were, a voice 
from the gallery replied, 44 Nay, Liza, I give it up !” What 
is Mr. Belloc ? Must we give it up ? 


It seems that Mr. Clement Shorter has been revisiting 
Olney, formerly, we believe, famous as the birthplace of the 
poet Cowper. And Mr. Shorter comes back from his visit 
with the old, old name on his lips and the old, old story to 
tell. Why it should be impossible to write of Olney or of 
the poet Cowper without dragging in the name of Mr. 
Thomas Wright and without appealing piteously for funds 
for the endowment of Cowper’s house, of which, by the 
way, Mr. Thomas Wright’s father is caretaker, we have 
never been able to make out. The fact is that there 
has been quite enough of the Wright-cum-Olney and 
Cowper business. Cowper’s house belongs to the public, 
thanks to the generosity of the late Mr. Collingridge. 
It is endowed to the extent of £iH per annum 
already, but Mr. Shorter assures us that £2,000 is wanted 
for an adequate endowment. Mr. Shorter desires that 
some rich man should come forward and write a single 
cheque for the amount, and he promises that rich man 
44 great kudos” in consequence. But supposing the rich man 
desired to nominate a caretaker, and that liis nomination 
was not the nomination of Mr. Thomas Wright, what would 
happen then ? Mr. Thomas Wright, with his Cowper 
School, his Cowper books, and his 44 biographies ” which 
have become the terror of the eminent, not to mention his 
considerable freehold property in and around Olney, is and 
has been doing so well from a financial point of view that 
it would not be half a bad idea if he himself found the 
£2,000 which is so urgently needed to keep the memory of 
Cowper bright and untarnished, and adequately to endow 
Cowper’s house—the retreat of the declining years of Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s father. 


We are astonished that Mr. Shorter should so per¬ 
sistently puff and approve the Wright menage at Olney. 
We do not say that Mr. Thomas Wright has failed to 
render signal service to Cowper’s memory and to lovers of 
Cowper’s verse. But what should w r e think if, say, Mr. 
Sidney Lee w*ere to settle in Stratford-on-Avon, advertise 
himself in and out of season as 44 Sidney Lee of Stratford-on- 
Avon,” and put his father in to be the caretaker and receiver 
of sixpences at Shakespeare’s Birthplace ? From the point 
of view of business there is no possible harm in such a 
thing. From the point of view of letters it is discreditable. 


A modern Isaac D’Israeli might compile a portly and 
entertaining volume under the title 44 Follies of Criticism.” 
Perhaps some such work is actually in contemplation, and 
if that be so we are sure that the editor of it will be glad 
of the following example. It is not a laborious jest ; it 
is serious musical criticism from the pages of last week’s 
Referee: 

The first movement of the majority of Beethoven’s pianoforte 
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sonatas may be regarded as the story of human vicissitudes. 
The opening melody is the hero, the second represents the 
heroine, and that these personages may be remembered this 
portion of the movement called the exposition is directed to be 
repeated. Then comes what is known as the “working-out” 
section, in which the hero and heroine themes undergo what may 
fairly be regarded as the experiences common to the course of 
true love or married life. The additional subjects which appear, 
sometimes unexpectedly, called by musicians episodes, may be 
taken as children, since they often exert great influence on subse¬ 
quent events. Finally, there is the " recapitulation ” section, in 
which the principal themes are restated, but wi:h the second 
subject transposed into the tonality of the first, suggesting that 
the heroine has come to hold the same opinions as the hero ; and 
so in the amity of Darby and Joan the movement ends. 

But what about the butcher’s bill and the furnishing of the 
spare-room ? And there is something almost eerie in the 
appearance of these 41 unexpected ” children. 


The critic evidently thinks that the great music, the 
inexpressive song, of Beethoven is a variant of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle’s preposterous 11 Duet and an Occasional Chorus;” 
and, for all we know, he may go on to treat Bach’s Fugues I 
on the same lines, and find allusions to the children taking * 
Gregory’s powders in the famous G Minor. Chopin’s Noc¬ 
turnes will, presumably, be left alone as “not quite nice,” as 
not fitting into this scheme of classical music regarded as an 
expression of a semi-detached villa, at ^30 per annum, 
situated on gravel soil, within easy distance of the City, the 
West End, and the principal places of amusement. There 
is one thing to be said in extenuation of the critic’s 
offence—it is not much worse than Tennyson’s criticism of 
his own work. The poet said that by the Round Table in 
the Idylls he intended to signify “ Liberal Institutions”—all 
of them presumably, from the House of Commons to the 
Mile End Guardians ; all the Institutions by which in a 
democratic country honour and honesty are put up to 
auction to fetch the highest prices possible, whether in 
turkeys, gold watches, breast-pins, hard cash, or in 
positions of responsibility and eminence. The currency is 
immaterial; though perhaps the comparatively poor man 
who perpetrates a 44 job ’’for a ^10 note and a box of 
cigars is a less guilty wretch than the rich man who 
promises to get an unjust Bill through the House—if we 
will be so good as to make him Prime Minister. Well, the 
Idylls are not Tennyson’s greatest work by any means, but 
they are by no means so deplorable as the poet would have 
had us believe ; they symbolise something higher than 
putrefaction. 


The Westminster Gazette , in commenting on a recent 
ecclesiastical appointment, alludes to the “ sturdy Evan¬ 
gelical theology ” of a certain Bishop. Why should 
Evangelicalism, Puritanism, and like beliefs be so specially 
honoured by this adjective ? Every shade of opinion has 
professors who arc entitled to the epithet—Torquemada 
was sturdy, so was St. Dominic, so was Father Macko- 
nochie, so, for the matter of that, was Bill Sikes. One is 
quite tired of hearing the Puritans invariably described as 
•• sturdy,” as if they had a sort of monopoly of the qualities 
of conviction and persistence, as if all Catholics were, 
somehow or other, bound to be 44 flabby.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that this is not the case. The real 
peculiarity of Puritans is their habit of describing them¬ 
selves as the People of England ; the peculiarity of the rest 
of us is that we are apt to take this claim for granted. As 
for Evangelicalism, its characteristic is and always has been 
illiteracy. This grace has unfortunately been coupled in 
many instances with a vicious propensity for the writing of 
bad 44 religious ” verse : hence the huge proportion of 
maudlin rubbish in our hymn-books. It seems almost 
paradoxical, and yet it is true, that there was a time when 
the word 44 hymn ” carried with it no implication of either 
drivel or doggerel. Virgil would have found the 44 Dies 
Irae ” and the 44 Lauda Syon ” strange and barbarous, no 
doubt ; he would not have dismissed cither as mere babble 
and fatuity. 


AT EVENING’S HUSH 

Now pipe no more, glad Shepherd, 

Your joys from this fair hill 
Through golden eves and still; 

There sounds from yon dense quarry 
A burden harsh and sorry. 

No piping now, poor Shepherd, 

Men strive with violent hand, 

And anger stirs the bland 

Blithe heaven that ne’er yet trembled, 

Save with great spirits assembled. 

No more, no more, sad Shepherd, 

Let thy bright fingers stray 
Idly in the old way, 

No more the nimble glancing 
Set gleeful spirits a-dancing. 

Put by thy pipe, O Shepherd I 
There needs no note of thine 
For men deaf, undivine .... 

And lest brute hands should take it, 

O sorrowful Shepherd, break it! 

_ J- F. 

AT LAST! 

This is the wood oft visited in dreams, 

The longed-for scent of pines is in the air ; 

And this the pictured beech, whose foliage streams 
Like tresses of some mighty angel’s hair. 

But now, too late, my very feet may stand 
Where oft the unsubstantial dream feet stood : 
Regret hath marshalled here her phantom band, 

And left no place for Joy in all the wood. 

Anne Bunston. 


REVIEWS 

CATHERINE DE MEDICI 

The Later Years 0) Catherine dc Medici . By Edith 
- Sichel. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 

This is an eminently readable, if not a very valuable, book. 
Miss Sichel frankly admits in her preface that she has 
made no discovery of an actual fact, and has detected no 
error in accepted dates. She has sought to paint the 
portrait of Catherine de Medici as she sees her with such 
other persons in the drama as were interwoven with her 
destiny. She says : 

Here in Paris, near the Louvre, beneath the window whence 
Catherine gave her fatal signal on the eve of St. Bartholomew 
. ... or near that other window which looked out upon the 
fast-crimsoning Seine .... it is easier to feel the full force 
of the old conceptions which divide us from the past. 

In fact Miss Sichel’s book is an effort at evocation of a 
somewhat impressionist kind, in which the temperament 
of the artist and the milieu in which she works piny 
influential parts. But surely it has now been decided for 
some time past by competent historical authorities, that the 
window of the Louvre overlooking the Seine which tradi¬ 
tion has associated with the early phases of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, considerably post-dates that tragic 
event. For the sake of a picture, however, the most vivid 
details are sure to be selected, and not those only the 
authenticity of which is beyond a doubt ; and this makes 
the kind of portraiture which Miss Sichel practises of small 
worth to the student, and even misleading in certain 
cases. But the method has a value of its own. 
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It supplies the general reader with broad general 
ideas about important phases and interesting per¬ 
sonages of past history. It gives him more than 
docs the historical novel, and probably informs his mind 
more effectively than an accurate historical study could do, 
to the appreciation of which, qualities of mind which are 
not exactly common and a certain intellectual training 
are indispensable. There is a danger, however, that the 
colouring of the picture may be overdone, that the per¬ 
spective may be false. It is rare for a woman who writes 
around history to write without prejudice. Men historians 
often enough fall into the same fault, under the influence of 
political and religious bias. But with women it seems 
impossible to avoid it. Women are born into the world 
to love, and love always entails hate. Miss Sichel is not 
far from hating Catherine de Medici and the age of the 
Renaissance in which she lived. She writes : 

The Ligue was the counterpart of Catherine. We have com¬ 
pared it to the great French Revolution, but there is this vital 
difference between the two. The Revolution was the conflagra¬ 
tion at the birth of an Idea; it was the beginning of an 

era.The death of Catherine closed an epoch, with 

her died the age of the Renaissance. And with the reign of 
Henry IV. there came the dawn of modern times. ... . It 
was the destiny of Catherine dc Medici to imbibe the 
poison of either influence [that of the Reformation and that 
of the Renaissance!. From the Reformation she derived its 
abuses—its degradation of religion into politics, its gross polemic 
materialism, the more pernicious for priestly vestments. From 
the Renaissance she inhaled its stagnant Paganism, its cold 
curiosity, its stupid blindness to aught but the senses, its foolish 
worship of a golden calf set up in a boundless wilderness. Such 
were the miasmic fumes that she absorbed, and breathed forth 
again to blight the world she lived in. There arc deadlier 
poisons than those that lurk in perfumed gloves ,* there is a 
deadlier death than that which these deal to men. It is the death 
of the ideal, of faith in man, of faith in anything outside him. 
These were the real murders of the women accused of scores of 
others. History provides no theological text for the sermons of 
conscious moralists, but sometimes, unconsciously, it reveals to 
us certain moral laws. It is a medium for them, not a pulpit. If 
any person, any age, is doomed for its sins to forfeit the meed 
of immortality, that age is the reign of the last Valois—that 
person is Catherine dc Medici. 

Most, if not all, of this is fustian—little better indeed 
than sheer nonsense. In the first place, it is highly 
dangerous for any writer of history to talk so glibly of eras, 
epochs, ages, and modern times. Strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as an era, an epoch, an age, or modern 
times. With every minute that goes by the Middle Ages, 
for instance, are getting further and further away from the 
middle, assuming—which is, of course, not the case— 
that there can possibly be a middle to that which 
has no known beginning or knowable end. To tell us that 
the Revolution was the conflagration at the birth of an 
Idea is to tell us nothing that has any precise meaning, and 
if Miss Sichel imagines that any new ideas were given 
birth to by the fact of the French Revolution she is 
assuredly mistaken. If anything deserves to be called 
stagnant it was the pseudo-classical conception of freedom 
which predominated in the minds of the leaders of that 
inhuman movement—a pseudo-classicism which, by the 
way, achieved, among other things, the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the art of painting in France—at any rate for the 
present—a curious result which is worthy of more attention 
from historians than it has received, especially as it is 
highly typical. The “gross polemic materialism of the 
Reformation, the more pernicious for priestly vestments/’ 
is unfair to a highly complex movement, one of the 
strongest motives of which lay in the fact that the invention 
of printing had weakened the raison d'etre of the older 
ecclesiastical symbolism. To accuse the Renaissance of 
“stupid blindness to aught but the senses” is far too 
sweeping a charge, and indeed a stupid one. Whatever 
its faults and deficiencies may have been, the Christian 
world owes to the Renaissance an immense debt. To say 
that Catherine de Medici murdered the ideal and the faith 
in man (which he has never been without, as far as 
what we know of his history enables us to judge) is to 


give that good lady, who had her commendable points, an 
importance which she never possessed, and surely neither 
she nor her age will be bereft u of the meed of immor¬ 
tality,” with Miss Edith Sichel on the spot precisely to 
ward off this tragic and quite undeserved contingency. 
History, she says, provides no theological text for the 
sermons of conscious moralists. But she contradicts this 
when she writes a few lines higher up on the same page, 
which is her last: 

Yet, although for long men did not know it, they were— 
arc—making towards a common goal and using a common 
watchword. That watchword, that goal, is freedom. 

“ Making ” for “ moving ” is a slang expression, but is not 
this just the theological text which history does supply to 
the conscious moralist ? Of what use is the historian, any 
way, if he is not to be a conscious moralist, with history, 
or as much as he can find out about it, as his text, which is 
a theological text into the bargain ? For the moral to which 
it constantly points is the divine triumph in the long run of 
Good over Evil; and in that conclusion we are entirely, w f e 
think, in accord with Miss Edith Sichel. 


STONES THAT CRY OUT 

The Tower of London . Painted by John Fulleylove, 
R.I. Described by Arthur Poyser. (Black, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that we cordially welcome 
this volume. Sometimes in these popular tl colour-books ” 
the illustrations arc amateurish and the letterpress perfunc¬ 
tory—the former being the work of an artist who doesn’t 
understand, and the latter of a writer who doesn’t care. 
From both faults the present volume is free. Those who 
take it up will probably be not unacquainted with the 
name of Mr. Fulleylove, and his reputation will not be at 
all imperilled by the illustrations before us ; while the 
description by Mr. Poyser is sensible, painstaking—even 
exhaustive. The artist s part is naturally the more attrac¬ 
tive, some of his pictures being of a real beauty, as carefully 
drawn as they are admirably coloured ; but it is clear that 
Mr. Poyser has been by no means sparing of his labour in 
the compilation of the historical part of the book. He 
justly remarks ; 

The history of the Tower of London is so closely bound up 
with the history of England, from the Roman Conquest onwards, 
that it is very difficult to write a record of the one without appear¬ 
ing to have attempted to write a record of the other. A full 
history of the Tower may read like an attenuated history of 
England. 

Bearing in mind that the description of the architec¬ 
tural features of the Tower is properly the province 
of the artist of the brush, Mr. Poyser has modestly 
refrained from unnecessary competition in this direc¬ 
tion, and his narrative consequently gains in clear¬ 
ness and conciseness. He has not neglected those 
little things—bubbles of the past—which give so mucli 
interest to an historical recital, such as, for example, 
that anecdote of the brilliant and profligate Rochester, one 
of whose buffoon conceits it was to harangue the populace 
from Tower Hill as a mountebank physician. One small 
point that might have been mentioned in referring to Sir 
William Apslcy, sometime Lieutenant of the Tower, is 
that he was chiefly distinguished as the father of her who 
is known to us as Lucy Hutchinson, the author of those 
tender 11 Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson,” her husband. 
By a sad irony of chance, Colonel Hutchinson, arrested 
by the returned Royalists, was imprisoned in that same 
tower in which his devoted wife had been born. 

Of such sad matters—of things yet more tragical—the 
history of the Tower is full. It was at one time a popular 
superstition, as Mr. Poyser reminds us, that the red appear¬ 
ance of the mortar used in the Tower walls was caused by 
the blood of beasts having been mixed with it in the making. 
A later superstition might well have assigned the sanguine 
hue to the blood of murdered men and women whose 
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lives were shed with sudden violence or crueller lingering 
torture and confinement, for policy, or fear, or ambition, or 
revenge. Of the noblest of these was Sir Thomas More, 
who lay for long months in the obscure darkness of a 
Tower cell before the merciful axe ended at once his weary 
days and his noble endurance of them: 

II will be remembered that between these steps and the 
gloomy archway leading up to Tower Green the condemned Sir 
Thomas More met, on his way to the Bell Tower, his daughter, 
who, in a frenzy of grief, thrust her way through the guards, and 
flung herself on her father’s neck, crying in despair, " O my 
father, my father ! ” Those who record the scene say that even 
the stern warders were moved to tears when the father gave his 
child his last blessing and she was led away from him. 

Ropers “ Life of Sir Thomas More/’ we may remind the 
reader, adds to the pathos of this description : 

Going up the scaffold, which was so weak that it was ready 
to fall, he said merrily to the Lieutenant: " I pray you, Master 
Lieutenant, sec me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.” .... He kneeled down, and, after his prayers 
said, turned to the executioner with a cheerful countenance, and 
said unto him : “ Pluck up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do 
thine office; my neck is very short; take heed, therefore, thou 
strike not awry, for saving of thine honesty.” 

The sorrowful story of Lady Jane Grey is told here at 
some length, and has an equally accusing burden. Many 
such unhappy accounts might be referred to here. The 
very stones cry out to those having ears to hear a lament¬ 
able, age-long tale of violent or subtle iniquity touching 
anon an almost Dantcan note. Much of this burden of 
wrong is communicated in Mr. Poyser’s pages, as well (let 
us hasten to add) as cheerfullcr things ; and he is to be 
congratulated upon an attractive piece of work which, with 
the complement of Mr. Fullcylove’s illustrations, will be 
found to form a book of great interest. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815 

The Campaign 0f 181$. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 

James, late R.E. (Blackwood and Sons, price 16s. net) 

This is a very well got-up volume. It is published in clear 
print, on good paper, and is of a convenient size. It 
includes four very good maps and four sketches. In the 
general map the principal places named are salient and 
easy to find. In the two battle maps—(1) Ligny and Quatre 
Bras, (2) Waterloo—the ground can be read as though 
they were landscape drawings. But a slight addition 
would improve the Waterloo map. The positions of the 
several units of the Anglo-Allies are denoted by letters. 
The whole alphabet has been thus put under requisition. 
The meaning of these letters is given between pp. 215 and 
221, but it is tiresome to refer to back pages, and we would 
suggest an index on the outer margin of the map. 

There are few campaigns that have provoked as much 
literature as has the Waterloo campaign. But it is a tale 
of absorbing interest, it stands oft telling ; and so Colonel 
James’s contribution is welcome, for it is as crisp and clear 
a history of those eventful days as has been written. He 
has taken great care in compiling his history, he shows 
conspicuous impartiality, and has adopted exclusively the 
method with which he credits the authors of some of the 
later publications about this campaign : 

Has had recourse to original records rather than to the author’s 
imagination for the statements put forward. 

He quotes liberally from the 44 Commentaires de Napoleon,” 
and from the French historian H. Houssaye, from the 
German historian Pflugk-Hartung, and the Dutch Colonel 
de Bas, as well, of course, as from the Duke of Wellington’s 
dispatches. But Colonel James declares that his book is 
the direct outcome of the writings of a number of German 
authors who for some years past have devoted their atten¬ 
tion to depreciating the part played by the British troops, 
and who in some cases have gone so far as to accuse the 
Duke of Wellington of deliberately betraying Blucher. 

The History begins with Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 
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The political situation in Europe and in France was very 
favourable. In Europe the Allies were quarrelling over 
readjustments of frontiers—the shares of the epoils which 
remained after years of war. In France Louis XVIII. 
and his family and following had displayed imbecility 
incredible. 44 Ils n’avaient rien appris, rien oublie.” Italy 
was in ferment. Her aspirations for political unity, to some 
extent gratified by Napoleon, had been dashed to the 
ground. It was feared in Vienna that Napoleon might 
attempt a landing in Italy. But he landed in France in 
March, 1815, and France received him with open arms. He 
entered Paris on March 20th without firing a shot. 

Meanwhile the Allied Powers had declared Napoleon to 
be 44 an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the 
world,” and England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia bound 
themselves to furnish 150,000 men each to make war 
against the Emperor. 

The legend of the Hundred Days claims that France 
became on Napoleon’s return an armed camp. But, in 
reply to his appeal for 800,000 men, only 560,000 were 
actually enrolled, and of these 220,000 were of secondary 
value and fit only for garrison duty. With these effectives 
Napoleon had to face four planned lines of invasion: 

1. From Belgium, Wellington with 100,000 Anglo-Allies, 
and Bliicher with 120,000 Prussians. 

2. Barclay de Tolly, with 170,000 Russians, was to enter 
France between Thionville and Metz. 

3. Schwartzenberg, with 250,000 Austrians, was to cross 
the Rhine at Mannheim and Germershcim. 

4. From Northern Italy, 70,000 men wild were to march 
on Lyons and support Sclnvartzenberg’s left. 

Troops had to be provided to watch three lines of 
advance, and thus Napoleon had to deal with the most immi¬ 
nent invasion—the armies of Wellington and Blucher— 
only 124,000 men, of whom 23,000 were cavalry, and with 
370 guns. He had with him Ney, one of the greatest of 
his Marshals, and most of his Generals were of proved 
worth. But he no longer had Berthier as Chief of his 
Staff, and thus suffered under a great disadvantage. The 
rank and file were enthusiastic, and the Army on the whole 
was a good one—immeasurably superior to that of either 
Wellington or Blucher. 

The Anglo-Allied Army under Wellington was 106,000 
strong (14,500 Cavalry) with 204 guns. We are reminded 
again that of these less than 30,000 were British soldiers. 
But the Duke had also nearly 6,000 of the King’s German 
Legion, who were very good troops ; the remainder were 
of the Dutch-Belgian Army, troops from the Duchy of 
Nassau, Brunswickers and Hanoverians. Half of the 
Nassau troops and Dutch-Belgians had served in Napoleon’s 
Armies, many officers wearing the Legion of Honour. 
And of the whole the Duke w'rote to Lord Bathurst on 
June 25th : 

I really believe that, with the exception of my old Spanish 
Infantry, I have got not only the worst troops, but the worst- 
equipped Army with the worst staff that was ever brought 
together.” (P. 16—footnote.) 

Blucher’s Prussian Army numbered about 120,000 men 
(13,500 cavalry), with 296 guns. A great many of these 
were raw troops. Blucher suffered under a great disadvan¬ 
tage. His Chief of the Staff, Lieut-General Count V. 
Gneisenau, was of a jealous, narrow-minded disposition. 
He considered that he should have been in chief command 
instead of the Prince Marshal. He further was quite 
distrustful of Wellington, and when Baron Muffling was 
sent as Prussian Commissioner at English headquarters he 
wrote to him 

To be much on his guard with the Duke of Wellington, for 
that by his relations with India and his transactions with the 
deceitful nabobs this distinguished General had so accustomed 
himself to duplicity that he had at last become such a master in 
the art as to outwit even the nabobs themselves. 

In General von Grolman, his Quartermaster-General, he 
had a good loyal man—a sound soldier. Bliicher himself 
was the idol of his men, a typical Hussar of the old school, 
rough in his language, soft of heart, and his dash gained 
him the name of Marshal Vorwiirts. 
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Such were the three Armies that occupied the stage in 
the drama with which Colonel James deals. 

Wellington’s Army occupied a line from Oudenarde to 
Nivelles, defending Brussels and his sea-base, Ostend. 
The Prussians thence held the line of the frontier from 
Sombreffe to Liege. From Wellington’s right to Bliicher’s 
left was a distance of one hundred miles—too extended. 
But it should be remembered that the plan first concerted 
was an invasion of France early in June, when the wide 
front would have been convenient. Wellington had 
received what he considered valuable information from 
Paris that Napoleon would attack his right and cut his 
communications with Ostend. Bliicher had made no 
arrangements for a sea-base, so each commander held on 
too long to his extended front. 

Napoleon with masterly skill sealed the frontiers of 
France so that no information trickled through, and then 
with great audacity determined on an attack on the Allied 
centre and an advance on Brussels by Charleroi. On June 
14th it was fairly evident that the French were assembled 
between Philippeville, Beaumont, and Mauberge. This 
might mean an advance by Charleroi or by Mons (nearer 
Wellington’s centre). 

Bliicher ordered a preliminary concentration towards 
Sombreffe. Gneisenau, his Chief of the Staff, a bureau¬ 
cratic soldier, being junior in rank to Biilow, who com¬ 
manded the Fourth Corps at Liege, sent the order to him 
in such deferential language that the order was not under¬ 
stood. The move was delayed and Biilow failed to be at 
Ligny: 

The result of this want of care was the loss of the battle of 
Ligny—a high price to pay for misplaced courtesy. 

Napoleon’s orders for the advance of his Army are given 
in pp. 66, 67, 68, and Colonel James writes : “ These 
orders have been justly considered as a perfect model of 
their kind.” But with one flaw—too many units were 
ordered to use the bridge at Charleroi to cross the Sambre 
when another was available. 

Napoleon gave command of this left wing to Ney (Corps 
of d’Erlon and Reille) and his right to Grouchy. He 
retained the Imperial Guard in reserve under his own 
hand. 

Ziethen (whose Army Corps headquarters were at 
Charleroi) retired to Fleurus and Ligny, to which point the 
Prussian concentration had been directed. Then follow, 
on the 16th, the battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras. 

When Gneisenau issued his faulty orders for concentra¬ 
tion, he did not inform Wellington ; Ziethen, when he retired 
in front of Napoleon, failed to inform him ; and, worse still, 
the Crown Prince of Orange, who came to Brussels on 
the 15th, failed to report that part of his troops were 
engaged in front of Quatre Bras. Thus on the 16th 
Wellington was not in a position to support Bliicher at 
Ligny. He is accused of failing Bliicher, whom he met on 
the 16th. But both Dornbergand Muffling, who were present 
at the meeting, quote the Duke’s words : 44 Well, I’ll come, 
provided I am not attacked myself.” But he was attacked, 
and Ney, with Reille’s corps alone, gave him enough to do 
the whole day. Had Ney had d’Erlon as well he would 
probably have carried Quatre Bras. 

Colonel James shows the Prussian position to have been 
on an incline sloping down to the stream of Ligny. The 
place of every unit almost could be seen. Every shell 
could tell. Out-manoeuvred by Napoleon, deprived of 
Billow’s corps by Gneisenau’s fault, Bliicher was beaten, but 
not broken. The last incident of his defence was a most 
gallant charge of cavalry led by himself, in which he fell, 
and was severely hurt. The Prussians retired on Wavre 
by Bliicher’s personal order, abandoning his communica¬ 
tions, but placing his Army where he could support 
Wellington. The retreat of the 17th and the very faulty 
pursuit by the French arc described. Although Napoleon 
had over 20,000 good cavalry, Grouchy, to whom the 
pursuit was entrusted, lost the Prussians, and thought they 
were retiring on Liege when they were marching on 
Wavre. 

Then comes June 18th and the battle of Waterloo. 
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Colonel James depicts very clearly Wellington’s masterly 
position. The day’s history is told in vivid and graphic 
words, and Colonel James paints a veritable battle-picture 
in the charge of Ponsonby’s heavy Cavalry Brigade (p. 234). 
The splendid steadiness of the British infantry and .the 
Duke’s personal influence on the outcome of the day—his 
personal share in the battle—are given proper prominence. 

And due credit, too, is given to the determination with 
which the Prussians came to Wellington’s aid. Here 
again Gneisenau failed. The two Corps nearest the battle 
were the First and Third. To the Fourth, the furthest off, 
and the Second were assigned the task of attacking the 
French right They did not reach Frischermont till 
4.30 p.m. The First and Third could have been there at 
1 p.m. 

And Colonel James does not forget Blucher’s personal 
loyalty to his fellow-Field-Marshal. Suffering still from 
his fall at Ligny, he declared he would be tied on to his 
horse rather than not go into battle. And when near 
Frischermont he urged on his men with the words : 

Lads, I know it is hard ; but wc must get on. I’ve promised 
my brother Wellington, and you won't let me break my word, will 
you ? 

Grouchy’s advance to the cast of the great battle, his 
capture of Wavre from the Third Prussian Corps, and his 
subsequent skilful retreat are given due credit, and the 
advance of Blucher and Wellington on Paris and its final 
occupation are described in detail. 

The concluding chapter (viii.) of comments, etc., con¬ 
tains very soldierly reflections, which show Colonel James 
to be a military historian of well-balanced and mature 
judgment, and alone would justify us in recommending 
this very attractive work to all who love military history as 
well as to all students of the art of war. 


BOOKS OF VERSE 

Songs from the Downs and Dunes. By Habberton Lulham 
(Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lulham is a poet of some ability. On the other hard 
he is troubled with a tendency to be over-sentimental and 
to rush into verse about mere nothings. More than a 
reasonable number of the lyrics in the present book are of 
the 11 Come, birdie, come” order. The effect is a little 
cloying : 

O Love, I was always a fool and blind, 

But I thought in my heart, could you come again— 

Come as you once came, good, fair, and kind— 

I should know and see clear now, and heal the pain ; 

Could you come again. 

One does not nowadays expect this kind of thing from a 
grown man, and it is evil writing even when the poet happens 
to be a school-miss. Mr. Lulham is at his best as a metrical 
painter of “scenery.” He strives manfully to impart to us 
the feelings aroused in his own soul by the downs and 
dunes of Sussex, and sometimes he moves us. He also 
attempts the sonnet, and makes an indifferent job ot it. 
In a poem called 14 The Bootblack ” he ejaculates : 

For to buy of my wares, then, the world could but choose. 
Could I polish my sonnets as you polish shoes. 

The unfortunate part about it is that Mr. Lulham’s sonnets 
are scarcely worth polishing. 

At the Grange. By Henry Rose. (The Century Press 
2s. 6d. net.) 

This is about the most entertaining volume of verses we 
have encountered for many a long day. The author is a 
humorist of the first water : 

The Dolphin, homeward bound from Indian seas, 

Was scudding on before a freshening breeze, 

When overboard her supercargo fell, 

And, sinking, left no sign his whereabouts to tell. 

The vessel’s progress instantly was stayed, 

The boats were lowered, and careful search was made ; 
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Lifebuoys and coops were freely scattered round ; 

But all to no effect, and he was counted drowned. 

Here clearly \vc have the real article. 44 At the Grange ” 
is simply brimful of the like humour, and the delicious 
part of the joke is that Mr. Rose does not really wish us to 
laugh at all, his facetiousness apparently being entirely 
unconscious. We can recommend 44 At the Grange ” 
most heartily to people who appreciate a good thing 
when it comes their way. 

Mclinic and other Poems. By Harte Constante. (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d.) 

The author of this volume evidently possesses a general 
idea as to what poetry should be, and he has meditated 
somewhat on the serious facts of existence. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, he has nothing to say about them which is not trite 
and uninspired. We do not find a new thought or a new 
phrase in all Mr. (or is it Miss ?) Constante’s one hundred 
and thirty pages. The publication of volumes like 
44 Melanie ” is a mere waste of paper and binding. It may 
be, of course, that the book will be acceptable to the 
author’s friends, which is the only conceivable excuse we 
can imagine for its existence. 

Pilgtim Songs . By Margaret Tolson Wedmore. 

(Headley, 2s. net.) 

The usual notice of gratitude for permission to reprint 
takes a somewhat unusual form in Miss Margaret 
Wedmore’s book. It seems that Miss Wedmore feels 
that her 44 thanks arc due to the editors of Quarterly, 
Monthly, and Weekly Periodicals” in which some of her 
verses have appeared. The editors in question will no 
doubt appreciate the modesty which moves Miss Wedmore 
to conceal the names of their several periodicals. For the 
rest 44 Pilgrim Songs ” is a volume of something less than 
common merit as books of minor verse go : 

A mad little brooklet came bounding along, 

All dashing and foaming and splashing and song, 

Cryi n f?> 44 Where is the sea ? 

O bring her to me ! 

The day is so short and the journey so long, 

Yet on I must go 

When the salt breezes blow, 

For I feel 

That at last I shall steal 
Into safety and peace, 

And around me the ocean’s deep water shall roll 
without cease.” 

Which on the whole is pretty trivial. Miss Wedmore should 
keep out of print excepting perhaps on birthday-cards, for 
which a good many of her jingles appear to have been 
originally designed. 

Lyrics and Legends. By Dudley Beresford. (Bemrose, 
2 s. 6d. net.) 

This book is full of 14 tradition ” spiced with wise saws and 

much deadly dulness : 

Thus, O King, the life of man, 

Here a little time ; 

Then he vanishes from earth, 

To another clime. 

Whence he came and whither goes, 

No wise man can tell; 

Let us foUow then this faith 
If t can tell us—well 1 

Surely Mr. Beresford should know better than this, for he 
is a well-read man and not without a certain lyric feeling. 
And in any case 44 Ift” is atrocious. 

The Singing Leaves. By Josephine Preston Peabody. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 

Miss Peabody has a pretty way with her. Sometimes she 
reminds us of Blake and sometimes of Herrick, though on 
the whole she is herself. There can be no questioning the 
creditable touch which is exhibited in the following lyric : 

King Solomon was the wisett man 
Of all that have been kings. 

He built an house unto the Lord : 

And he sang of creeping things. 
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Of creeping things, of things that fly, 

Or swim within the seas - t 
Of the little weed along the wail; 

And of the cedar-trees. 

And happier he, without mistake, 

Than ail men since alive. 

God’s House he built; and he did make 
A thousand songs and five. 

Or take these stanzas called 44 The Inn : ” 

When I came back to sorrow, 

The place seemed very old. 

Full well I know the lodging, 

The mcagrcncss, the cold ; 

And everything is told. 

The common daily portion, 

No ampler and no less ; 

And sorry w ? orn the cup is 
And full of humbleness ; 

A soul can say but, 44 Yes.” 

The earthen wares are many, 

But never are they new. 

The one-time guest departed 
The same gray service knew. 

There is no change for you. 

There is an echo here as of Mr. A. E. Housman ; but the 
poem is none the worse for that. We note that Miss 
Peabody’s book has passed through four editions in 
America. We trust that it may have a similar good fortune 
in this country. 

I deal a and First Love. By Nevill Eliot. (The Samurai 
Press.) 

We take it that minor poets at any rate must have their 
beginnings. They certainly do not seem to flame into life 
after the manner of stars, or shall we say 44 crocuses.” 
And what they lack in brightness they make up for in 
bumptiousness. The 44 Foreword ” to the present precious 
volume runs, if you please, as follows : 

The poem is a study of some different moods of a sensitive and 
poetical youth, of not very strong character, at that age when 
the capability of and desire for love arc first felt. Such moods 
as pourtray the natural earthly emotions and the idealistic con¬ 
ceptions of the intellect converging to a definite experience of 

love. # ... 

The exemplification of the youth’s feeling for nature in him¬ 
self and the surrounding universe, compared with his fairy 
imaginings and idealistic fancies, all gradually forgotten in his 
increasing absorption in human clement, thus supplies the little 
44 machinery ” the poem possesses. 

And after such a blast of promise what do we get ?— 

Soft, purple shadows of an amber eve 
Spread dark'ning o’er a silent land, 

Where e’en the fitful wind forgets to grieve, 

With long-drawn sigh and eerie whispering, 

Day dead and shrouded night at hand. 

Beneath the willows by the river’s marge— 

All melting into clouded shade— 

The lucid darkness holds its jealous charge, 

The subtle dance and dang’rous melodies, 

Half heard, of fairy masquerade. 

And when the 44 Youth has told the girl of his love and 
finds she returns it,” he bursts into the following hee¬ 
haw : 

Sigh, breezes, sigh. My heart’s afire ; 

Can ye not dim e’en lor one hour its eager flame ? 

Nay, breezes, nay. My heart's desire 

Echoes to every woodland sound her perfect name. 

Sigh, breezes, sigh. 

Mr. Nevill Eliot dedicates this amazing work 44 To the kind 
three who have helped and encouraged.” We can say 
only that if the 44 kind three” have helped and encouraged 
consciously, they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

Vagrant Songs . By L. Nicholson. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mr. Nicholson understands the 44 vagrant” pose from 
foot to forelock. He knows what kind of verses “open- 
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roaders” want, and he hands out a peck of them. He 
begins on p. 11 as you might expect him to begin : 

In crowded rooms, ’mid flaring lights, 

Let others—in grim cities pent— 

Waste the soft starlit summer nights, 

And heather-scented autumn days : 

But I—bedfellow of Content— 

Sleep on the windy braes ! 

And he ends on p. 96 precisely as we should expect him to 
end : 

When I am gone, and that which was my body 
So long is left behind, 

Oh, lay it where the moorlands or the seashore 
Take sun and wind ! 

• •••••• 

Bury it—if you must—beneath the heather, 

Fragrant, sun-warmed, and brown— 

Or on the downs where you can hear the crashing 
White surf beat down ! 

Oh, but the self that gave it life must linger 
Still on the windy shore ! 

Must keep the splendid glamour of the Open 
For evermore ! 

We are not astonished to learn that our poet’s effusions 
have previously appeared in the Westminster Gazette , the 
Pall-Mall Gazetle } and the Idler. It is the fact that the 
readers of these journals sleep on feather beds that makes 
them love to read of slumber 44 on the windy braes,” and 
it is no doubt the fact that they will all be buried com¬ 
fortably in vaults at Kcnsal Rise that makes them aspire to 
a grave in the Open, wherever that may be. We really 
think that the 44 open road ” business has become a little 
tiresome ; and while Mr. Nicholson is very good at it, wc 
cannot for that reason hail him for a poet. 


PIOUS REVIVALS 

Defoe's Memoirs of a Cavalier. (Sisleys, is. net.) 

St. Augustine. 44 Library of the Soul.” (Jack, is. 6d. net.) 

Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. 44 Carlton Classics.” 

(Long, is. net.) 

Franklin's Autobiography .• 

Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson .• 

Burke's Speeches and Letters on American Affairs* 
Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis Parkman. Two Vols. # 
Poe's Tales of Mystery and Imagination 

• 44 Everyman’s Library.” (Dent, is. net per Vol.) 

44 It is,” saith an author whose name we have forgotten and 
have no ready means of ascertaining, 41 it is an act of 
worthy and kindly consideration to present anew to one’s 
own generation the work of those men of genius who were 
the chief glory of an earlier. Such pious revivals and 
happy recoveries do of a surety attest no less the wisdom 
of the present than the prodigality of the past, and are an 
honour alike to the dead and the living.” Some such 
honourable enthusiasm seems to animate the whole body of 
those whose calling and election it is to offer books to the 
vast army of modem readers. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the hopeful persistency of 
the publisher. Defying all alleged discouragements, he 
continues in a gallant profusion of new books with one 
hand and reprints of old ones with the other. The 
ignorant might deem that the charm of the new would, in 
all but a few cases, be annihilated by the revived attrac¬ 
tions of the old, and that prudent authors might justly 
stipulate that the publisher, honoured with their captivating 
works, should refrain from this business of reissuing the 
classics. For a long time the publisher was content with 
innumerable editions of the 44 Pilgrim’s Progress,” Shake¬ 
speare, and the 44 Bore of the Breakfast Table,” but now 
he has gone farther. The busy curiosity of many scholars 
has been commissioned, and they have gone into the byways 
as well as the highways—not to mention an occasional 
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noisome cul-de-sac —zealous to recover the obscure treasure 
of the past for our common benefit. Books that a voracious 
lover of literature may very well have had scant time or 
opportunity to read are thrust under the nose of the man 
in the street, until the poor varlet conceives that, lacking 
a knowledge of these unfamiliar masterpieces, he is little 
better than a fool. 

But since these dual benefactions on the part of the 
publisher continue unabated, it is to be presumed that any 
generous misgiving as to the modern author’s prosperity is 
quite unfounded. The volumes before us are not very 
obscure, it is true, but they are mostly a little out of the 
ordinary run of cheap reprints. Here, for example, is a 
small, excellently-produced copy of Defoe’s 44 Memoirs of a 
Cavalier.” Now there is, probably, scarce a publishing 
house from which a perfectly 44 safe” edition of 44 Robinson 
Crusoe ” has not been put forth ; but it is a different matter 
to send out a volume that is by no means a household 
word. Yet we think the venture should be a capital one 
in every respect. If 44 Robinson Crusoe ” is the instinctive 
delight of boys, and the half-regretful delight of men who 
would yet be boys, these 44 Memoirs ” should make an 
appeal hardly less general, since they discover, hardly less 
conspicuously, the astonishing genius of Defoe. It is a 
rare kind of genius : never, surely, has pure fiction been 
invested with such a candid, circumstantial veracity, or 
pretended history with such a consummate verisimilitude. 
Professed fiction and deceitful history have alike an air of 
unimpeachable sincerity. The amusing and copious inven¬ 
tiveness provokes keen pleasure in the reader, and sustains 
it unwearied to the last word ; and this whether it be that 
vivid, imaginary 44 Journal of the Plague Year,” and the 
faithful fiction of 44 Moll Flanders,” or the wonderfully- 
devised 44 Memoirs ” now before us. If imagination of the 
highest kind be not within his powers, Defoe has, never¬ 
theless, a superb endowment of all but the highest kind— 
even touching now and then an emotional imaginativeness 
which we are apt to reckon almost exclusively modern. 
And for those who care to note it, and are capable of enjoy¬ 
ing it, there is always his style—simple, direct, forcible, 
unfailing, fully suited to the description of that incessant 
change and shock of circumstance with which Defoe loved 
to occupy himself. 

The 44 Selections from Saint Augustine ” have been made 
by the Bishop of Southampton, who proffers an apology 
for them by saying : 

The demand nowadays is for brief impressions. Multitudes 
read, but they will read only what is easy and pleasant—such 
productions as, with the minimum of labour, print themselves 
strongly on their minds. 

We would humbly suggest to the Bishop of Southampton 
that St. Augustine’s work is hardly likely to commend 
itself to such meagre souls. And we would also suggest 
that in such a tiny volume it is a pity to occupy no less 
than a third of the few pages with an 44 Introduction.” The 
briefest note (if any were necessary) would have sufficed, 
and the Saint could have spoken for himself more fitly than 
the Bishop of Southampton speaks for him. We do not 
recognise the translation of the 44 Confessions ” from which 
half of the selections have been made, and could wish that 
the beautiful version of Pusey had been chosen. No work 
in devotional literature deserves a higher tribute of noble 
English than the 44 Confessions’’—the most profound and 
intimate of those illuminating revelations of the soul’s 
relation to God, possessing, moreover, the superb advantage 
of an almost incalculable genius. In such a passage as 
this intellectual genius and spiritual genius appear in 
harmonious rivalry : 

There is an attractiveness in beautiful bodies, in gold and silver, 
and all things; and in bodily touch, sympathy hath much 
influence, and each other sense hath his proper object answer- 
ably tempered. Worldly humour hath also its grace, and 
the power of overcoming and of mastery; whence springs also 
the thirst of revenge. But yet, to obtain all these, we may not 
depart from Thee, O Lord, nor decline from Thy love. The 
life also which here we live hath its own enchantment, through a 
certain proportion of its own, and a correspondence with all 
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things beautiful here below. Human friendship also is endeared 
with a sweet tic, by reason of the unity formed of many souls. 
Upon occasion of all these, and the like, is sin committed, while 
through an immoderate inclination towards these goods of the 
lowest order the better and higher are forsaken,—Thou, our 
Loid God, Thy truth and Thy law. 

The present reprint, brief and inadequate as it is, will 
indeed serve a good purpose if it does but induce a few 
readers to get the 11 Confessions ” more or less by heart. 

Our next book, Bunyan’s 11 Grace Abounding/’ was 
declared by Macaulay to be one of the most remarkable 
pieces of autobiography in the world. It has been com¬ 
pared with the 41 Confessions ” just mentioned, but nothing 
very considerable is to be gained by such a comparison. 
One curious point of difference may, however, be noted. 
St. Augustine and Bunyan both relate childish delinquencies 
with an acute sense of their appalling heinousness ; but 
whereas in the former the remorse is all in the present, in 
the latter it is but the echo of an earlier agony of fear and 
profound penitence : 

These things, he writes, when I was but a child but nine or ten years 
old, did so distress my soul that then, in the midst of my many sports 
and childish vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often 
much cast down and afflicted in my mind therewith, yet could I 
not let go my sins. Yea, I was also then so overcome with despair 
of life and heaven, that I should often wish either that there had 
been no hell, or that I had been a devil, supposing they were only 
tormentors ; that if it mus* needs be that I went thither, I might 
be rather a tormentor than be tormented myself. 

Yet he does not indulge in such grief as in a sweet luxury ; 
he does not charge himself with all manner of imaginary 
wickedness in order that he may have the pleasure of 
bemoaning it. With a curious, healthy vehemence he 
rebuts instead of embracing one charge of 44 all those fools 
and knaves,” writing with a charming candour : 

If all the fornicators and adulterers in England were hanged up 
by the neck till they be dead, John Bunyan, the object of their 
envy, would be still alive and well. I know not whether there be 
such a thing as a woman breathing under the copes of the 
heavens, but oy their apparel, their children, or by common fame, 
except my wife. 

And in this I admire the wisdom of God that He made me shy 
of women from my first conversion until now. Those know, and 
can also bear me witness, with whom I have been most intimately 
concerned, that it is a rare thing to sec me carry it pleasantly 
towards a woman ; the common salutation of women I abhor, it 
is odious to me in whomsoever I see it. Their company alone I 
cannot away with ; I seldom so much as touch a woman’s hand, 
for I think these things are not so becoming me. When I have 
seen good men salute those women that they have visited, or that 
have visited them, I have at times made my objection against it, 
and when they have answered that it was but a piece of civility, 

I have told them it is not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have 
urged the holy kiss; and then I have asked why they made 
balke—why they did salute the most handsome, and let the 
ill favoured go. 

Of his own book—one of the many produced in the long 
years of his imprisonment—he writes with a fine frankness : 

It is something—a relation of the work of God upon my soul, 
even from the very first till now, wherein you may perceive my 

castings down and risings up.I could have enlarged 

much in this my discourse of my temptations and troubles for 
sin, as also of the merciful kindness and working of God with my 
soul ; I could also have stepped into a style much higher than 
this in which I have here discoursed, and could have adorned all 
things more than here I have seemed to do ; but I dare not. God 
did not play in tempting of me, neither did I play when I sunk as 
into a bottomless pit, when the pangs of hell caught hold upon 
me ; wherefore I may not play in relating of them, but be plain 
and simple, and lay down the thing as it was. He that liketh it, 
let him receive it; and he that doth not, let him produce a better 

Yet this severe sincerity, so far from making for an 
unattractive prose, has wrought for itself, as everybody 
knows, a style which is, within its limits, of an incom¬ 
parable excellence, in proof whereof we need but recom¬ 
mend a close consideration of the brief passages here 
cited. 

Two volumes of the latest batch of the huge and com¬ 
prehensive 44 Everyman’s Library ’’ are also of the nature 


of memoirs. Of Franklin’s 44 Autobiography ” (here pre¬ 
sented with a useful bibliographical introduction) there is 
but slight need to speak. He is a master in that 44 common- 
sense philosophy ” which men of common-sense are some¬ 
times fortunate enough to outgrow. With all the admir¬ 
able qualities displayed so faithfully in Franklin’s record 
of his own life, there is a rather depressing lack of light 
and inspiration. To speak truth, it is possible for unleavened 
common-sense to become tiresome ; and when a common- 
sense philosopher resorts to the plan of keeping a kind of 
profit-and-loss account of the virtues, with the following 
solemn precepts for daily admonition : 

Eat not to Dulness 

Drink not to Elevation— 

one has the impression of something more than tiresome¬ 
ness. Nevertheless, Franklin’s is an interesting narrative, 
and though it lacks in the higher qualities of autobiographic 
literature, and stands somewhat awkwardly among the 
other books in our list, it has yet, by virtue of its naive and 
forcible egotism, an enduring value as an illustration of the 
workings of a mind resolute and strong within its own 
limitations, and remarkable in its apparent ignorance of 
aught beyond them. 

14 The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson” are presented 
with Guizot’s introductory essay, as useful an introduc¬ 
tion—if hardly indispensable—as could well be procured. 

It is one of those books which make a direct and com¬ 
pelling appeal to our sympathies by reason of their simple 
and affectionate pourtrayal of simple and affectionate men. 
Lucy Hutchinson, author of these Memoirs and wife of the 
brave soldier whose character assists to redeem the mass 
of Puritanism from a heavy and ignoble obscurity, had the 
rare possession of an excellent culture, translating Lucretius 
into English verse while superintending her children’s 
education : 

I turned it into English in a room where my children practised 
the several qualities they were taught with their tutors, and 1 
numbered the syllables of my translation by the threads of the 
canvas I wrought in, and set them dow r n with a pen and ink that 
stood by me. 

The virtue of the wife and the valour of the husband shine 
with equal clearness and simplicity. Of her own early 
years she writes : 

It pleased God that, through the good instructions of my 
mother and the sermons she carried me to, I was convinced that 
the knowledge of God was the most excellent study, and accord- 
ingly applied myself to it and to practise as I was taught. I used 
to exhort my mother's maids much, and to turn their idle dis¬ 
courses to good subjects; but I thought, when I had done this 
on the Lord’s Day and every day performed my due tasks of 
reading and praying, that then I was free to anything that was 
not sin, for I was not at that time convinced of the vanity of 
conversation which was not scandalously wicked. I thought it 
no sin to learn or hear witty songs and amorous sonnets or poems, 
and twenty things of that kind, wherein I was so apt that I 
became the confidant in all the loves that were managed among 
my mother’s young women; and there was none of them but 
had many lovers, and some particular friends beloved above the 
rest. 

Of her husband, whose 44 holy, virtuous, honourable life ” 
she set herself to recount, she has made a minutely 
personal description with the instinctive loyalty of 
unabating love. 

Burke’s 44 Speeches and Letters in American Affairs 99 is, 
by reason of the restriction of the subject, a somewhat 
disappointing volume. If the object were to show more 
or less adequately the unrivalled powers of Burke’s mind, 
a general selection would have been more desirable and 
entertaining. The introduction by Mr. Hugh Law, M.A., 
M.P., is totally superfluous, and does not touch upon 
the chief justification of the present reprint—Burke’s 
mastery of prose. Had any editorial preface been 
necessary, it surely should have dealt with the special 
qualities of Burke’s oratory, since the volume is included 
in the section of 41 Everyman’s Library ” entitled 
44 Oratory ; ” but it would seem that these 44 Speeches 
and Letters ’’ have been regarded as a contribution to 
politics rather than literature. 
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Francis Parkman’s “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” following 
the earlier inclusion in the same series of his 44 Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,” will help to enlarge the fame of the historian 
of the West among English readers. Containing as it does 
the story of the momentous fall of Quebec, it was a wise 
and timely thought to include his lucid work in this 
popular series—at the absurd price of a florin ! We need 
do no more in the way of commendation beyond quoting 
briefly from Parkman’s portrait of Wolfe : 

His face, when seen in profile, was singular as that of the great 
Conde. The forehead and chin receded ; the nose, slightly 
upturned, formed with the other features the point of an obtuse 
triangle ; the mouth was by no means shaped to express resolu¬ 
tion ; and nothing but the clear, bright, and piercing eye bespoke 

the spirit within.At twenty-three he was a lieutenant- 

colonel, commanding his regiment in the then dirty and barbarous 
town of Inverness, amid a disaffected and turbulent population 
whom it was his duty to keep in order. He was five years among 
these northern hills, battling with ill-health, and restless under 
the intellectual barrenness of his surroundings. He felt his posi¬ 
tion to be in no way salutary, and wrote to his mother : “ The 
fear of becoming a mere ruffian and of imbibing the tyrannical 
principles of an absolute commander, or giving way insensibly to 
the temptations of power till I become proud, insolent, and 
intolerable—these considerations will make me wish to leave the 
regiment before next winter ; that by frequenting men above 
myself I may know my true condition, and by discoursing with 
the other sex may learn some civility and mildness of carriage.” 

Alas ! the eager, humble, noble spirit was quenched at the 
age of thirty-two. 

Finally, there is Poe’s “Tales.” The volume contains a 
wider collection of his imaginative work than is usually 
offered in a single pair of covers to English readers. Of 
that strange, perturbed genius, on desperate seas long wont 
to roam with a passion equally for beauty and the bizarre , 
there is little to say that has not been said a hundred times. 
He is the author of u The Gold Bug,” and 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 

And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 

With forms that no man can discover, 

For the dews that drip all over ; 

of “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” and “The Fall of 
the House of Usher.” Doubtless it is this inventive and 
restless curiosity, existing side by side with such a fervent 
hunger for an inapprehensible beauty, that recommends 
him so singularly to the French. The five hundred odd 
pages of the present edition should do much to convey an 
impression of the variety, as well as the fitful intensity, of 
Poe’s strange genius. 


THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN 

The Rri'olt in Hindustan, 1857-59. By Sir Evelyn Wood, 
F.M., V.C. (Methuen, 6s.) 

This work, printed first in a series of letters to the Times , 
was very opportune and very welcome. The letters were 
opportune because then India was beginning to seethe in 
disloyalty, in sedition ; and welcome, to warn England 
that disloyalty and sedition may any day turn into rebellion, 
into mutiny. 

Written by one of the bravest of the brave (and who 
will deny to the Field-Marshal, our author, a place in those 
ranks ?)—written by him, the chronicles of brave deeds 
bravely done under supreme stress must always appeal to 
brave men (and all other men are negligible), and so 
“The Revolt in Hindustan” will always have its value. 

But we cannot quite dignify it with the character of 
history, and the Times , in the article which closed the 
scries does not claim for their distinguished contributor 

That nice adjustment of the scales which enables the detached 
and scientific historian, ?fter years of practice and training in his 
art, to marshal facts into perspective according to their relative 
values, and so to provide material for the final verdict ot time. 

Sir Evelyn has more qualifications than most soldiers. 
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He was a midshipman during the Crimea, then a Light 
Infantry man, then a Lancer, and he was called to the 
Bar. But better than all he is one of those very few who 
have the love of combat who keep a clear, appreciative 
brain that secs every light, every colour of a day of battle— 
the joy of fight which would make a less wise man rash. 

He traces clearly the causes of the Mutiny. He gives 
ample evidence to back John Stuart Mill’s dictum : 

The British Government in India is not only one of the purest 
in intention, but one of the most beneficial in act ever known to 
mankind ; 

but he rightly lays this awful disaster at the doors of our 
lack of imagination. 

The absorption of the kingdom of Oudh by Lord 
Dalhousie was the last of a series of similar acts by that 
autocratic Viceroy, and Sir Evelyn attaches to this act a 
great deal of the motive of the Mutiny. A huge proportion 
of our native army was recruited in Oudh, and he writes 
in his conclusion : 

Eastern nations readily accept the arbitrament of the sword, 
and, after a decisive defeat in battle, generally submit without 
further resistance to the will of their conquerors. The annexation 
of Oudh, however, in peace time appeared to our native subjects 
and allies to be a breach of faith, which could neither be explained 
away nor justified to them by any misrule, however scandalous, 
of the Nawab. 

And then, again, there were the thoughtless acts of 
unimaginative British officials who manufactured polluted 
cartridges—perilising (in their belief) both Hindu and 
Mohamcdan in this world and the next. 

There were great men in India when the Mutiny began. 
It made many more—Canning, the Viceroy, the two 
Lawrences, Lord Elphinstone, Bar tie Frcre, and, first 
among soldiers, John Nicholson, who rose and fell giving 
his life to India and England. But the want of prepara¬ 
tion was incomprehensible, and the blind faith which 
British officers put in their battalions and their squadrons. 
Yet that is not very difficult to understand. While British 
officers command, and care for, and trust soldiers of other 
races they will lead them ; and all our hearts are with the 
cavalry officers who, when their men were disarmed, threw 
their swords and spurs into the cartload of sabres— 
“ Magnifique, mais il n’est pas la guerre.” Perhaps so, 
but such officers will always lead men. 

What was really culpable was the want of preparation for 
war. In some stations there were only twenty rounds of 
ammunition a rifle, no transport, no reserve supplies, nothing 
to make an army effective, mobile. We may be thankful 
now, when the news from India is not too reassuring, that 
we have there a Commander-in-Chief who understands that 
an army exists primarily to fight, and has strained every 
nerve (almost to breaking) to prepare that army for war. 
Thankful, too, that in a Radical Government steeped in 
the false philosophy that cries 41 Peace when there is no 
peace,” we have at the India Office Lord Morley, a lover 
of peace, but an historian who knows his own mind, 
because he is “ steeped in the knowledge ot what has been 
done ”—a very Oliverian when it comes to a question of 
Rule. 

But this is not an easy book to read. Incident follows 
incident in bewildering profusion, detail on detail. Events 
are thrown at the reader’s head from the Punjaub to 
Calcutta. It wants a very clear eye and head for country 
to know exactly where you are in scanning these pages. 
Even battle pictures arc marred by the same defect. 
We don’t criticise the value of these events, their right to 
immortality, but as they arc offered us they are distinctly 
tiring to read, and wc fear that many purchasers will never 
work the whole way through these pages crammed with 
incident. 
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THE SOCIALISM OF MR. WELLS 

Mr. H. G. Wells is so confident of the importance of 
himself and of his relation to Socialism that he calls an 
article on the subject which appears in the current issue of 
the Contemporary Review 44 My Socialism.” This trick of 
insisting upon the possessive pronoun, innocent as it may 
appear, indicates really the plain origins of Mr. Wells. He 
belongs by nature and instinct to w hat is facetiously termed 
the New journalism, otherwise the journalism of Harms- 
worth, Pearson, and Newnes. This journalism is for 
ever hurling possessives at you. It cannot open its jaws 
w ithout murmuring the blessed pronoun 41 Our.” 44 Our Con¬ 
tinental Tour,” “Our Puzzle Page,” 44 Our Wonderful Offer.” 
Our this, Our that, Our the other with iteration that is 
truly damnable. Unconsciously, without knowing it, in 
good faith and sans peur , Mr. Wells writes 44 My Socialism.” 
He has been brought up to do it, and he cannot help it. 
He has forgotten that it is bumptiousness ; he imagines 
that it is absolutely the correct thing to do. It is neces¬ 
sary that we should have knowledge of Mr. Wells’s condi¬ 
tions before we proceed to take seriously anything he may 
have to say in the Contemporary Review. A person 
ignorant of his antecedents might conclude—that is to say, 
if he could shut his eyes to the title—that 44 My Socialism ” 
was the work of some scrupulous and humane student of 
life who was recognised by his fellow's as a seer and a 
prophet and whose existence was spent in the higher 
reaches of literature and thought. In point of fact, Mr. 
Wells occupies the same position in regard to a middle- 
class monthly called Pearson's Magazine as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle occupies in regard to a middle-class monthly called 
the Strand Magazine . He has just as much right—and no 
more right—to pose as a philosopher as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. He is of just as much consequence, and no more, 
in letters and thought as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. He is 
the kind of author who, while he may lucubrate in the 
Contemporary Reinrw to-day, will babble meretriciously in 
the Daily Mail to-morrow. So that we must take Mr. 
Wells’s professed good intentions by his species with a 
grain of salt. It is virtually on good intentions that Mr. 
Wells bases his article. 44 1 want to make more generally 
possible,” he says, 44 a relationship of communication and 
interchange, that for want of a less-battered and ambiguous 
word I must needs call love.” As pretty well the whole of 
the battering and absolutely all the ambiguity which has 
been bestowed upon the word 44 love ” has been bestowed 
upon it by people of Mr. Wells’s own sort, this is delicious. 
In view of certain previous utterances of his, one might 
conceivably inquire of Mr. Wells whether by love, battered 
and ambiguous word that it is, he does not mean free love, 
which, if we are to believe what the Socialists say when 
we catch them writing, is the Mecca of the more intelli¬ 
gent Socialistic purpose. Right in the middle of his article 
Mr. Wells gives us an entrancing peep into what his 
notions about love really are : 

The principles give a rule also for the problem that faces the 
great majority of thinking wives and mothers to-day. The most 
urgent and necessary social work falls upon them ; they bear and 
largely educate and order the homes of the next generation, and 
have no direct recognition from the community for either of those 
supreme functions. They are supposed to perform them not tor 
God or the world, but to please and satisfy a particular man. Our 
laws, our social conventions, our economic methods, so hem a 
woman about that, however fitted for and desirous of maternity 
she may be, she can only effectually do that duty in a dependent 
relation to her husband. Nearly always he is the paymaster, and 
if his payments are grudging or irregular, she has little remedy 
short of a breach or rupture of the home. Her duty is conceived 
of as first to him, and only secondarily to her children and the 
State. Many wives become under these circumstances mere 
prostitutes to their husbands, often evading the bearing of 
children with their consent, and even at their request, and ‘‘loving 
for a living.” That is a natural outcome of the proprietary theory 
of the family out of which our civilization emerges, but our 
modern ideas trend more and more to regard a woman’s primary 
duty to be her duty to the children and to the world to which 
she gives them. She is to be a citizen side by side with her 
husband ; no longer is he to intervene between her and the com- 
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munity. As a matter of contemporary fact he can do so, and 
does so habitually, and most women have to square their ideas of 
life to that possibility. 

This is the kind of thing one expects the fat and flustered 
spinster of fifty to bellow from a cart in a park. Loving 
for a living is the extreme height to which the beautiful 
Socialistic mind can climb, and even that is foul and 
improper from the Socialistic point of view. For to Mr. 
Wells and kindred choice spirits men and women appear 
most righteously in the shining relationship of 44 comrides,” 
and what is more, the female 44 comrides ” are to be sup¬ 
ported, housed, fed, clothed, and subsidised by the State, 
so that they shall be as cheap and as easy to compass by 
the male 44 comrides ” as so many mechanical gas-meters. 
Of the love between man and woman which many waters 
cannot quench nor the floods drown Mr. Wells and the 
like of him profess to be entirely ignorant It is not 
scientific, it does not make for collectivity, and (battered 
and ambiguous fetish) it makes palpable hay of the 
almighty co-operative state. The Socialists can do without 
it and, consequently, they never fail to banish it from their 
calculations ; but it happens to have been planted in the 
human bosom by a hand that is mightier even than that of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and there it will remain when Socialism 
is on the dust-heap. 

It may be complained that we are taking Mr. Wells on 
a point w'here prejudice is heavily against him, and that, 
we imagine, would be his own view on the matter. But it 
is plain that the question of family is really the only ques¬ 
tion that can arise between Socialists and decent people. 
For in the remaining portions of Mr. Wells’s article one 
finds very little that does not amount in effect to Indi¬ 
vidualism. He assures us he has no great pity for the 
poor, neither has the Individualist ; he does not wish 
officiously to 44 raise ” or assist anybody, neither does the 
Individualist. He says that he 44 must confess that the 
only person I feel concerned about raising is H. G. Wells,” 
which we suppose is pure Socialism, but happens also to 
be equally pure Individualism ; and w r e gather generally 
that all that Mr. Wells means by Socialism—after he has got 
rid of decent love and marriage, mind you—is compulsory 
life insurance and the getting together of the largest 
possible amount of property and of this world’s goods and 
gear, in order, if you please, that it may not 44 pass into the 
hands of more egoistic possessors.” Let us pause to thank 
Mr. Wells for that battered and ambiguous word 44 egoistic.” 
It is the very triumph of intellectual discretion. We grab all 
we can because we are Socialists and the Lord’s chosen people, 
like the Jew's. You grab all you can, but you are egoistic, 
and not Socialists and not the Lord’s chosen people, like the 
Jews. It is better therefore that we should own what is 
yours. Hand over 1 This is Socialism, but singularly 
enough, it is not Individualism. Mr. Wells is not so brain¬ 
less that he can be unaware of the falsity and untenability 
of the Socialistic position. When he talks about collec¬ 
tivity of property he knows that he is talking of the impos¬ 
sible, and that the implacable and unconquerable lion in his 
way is human nature. And when he talks of the applica¬ 
tion of the principle of collectivity to women he knows 
that he is again talking of the impossible, and that there is 
a shining and eternal something upon which he and his 
kind dare not look, which, for want ot a less battered and 
ambiguous word we must needs call Love. 

We have no desire in this place to be personal with 
Mr. Wells, but we gather from his article that he is a 

J ustice of the Peace, and what is more, a 44 respectable ” 
ustice of the Peace. Coupling this fact with the fact 
that he writes for Pearson's Magazine , and publishes through 
Messrs. Macmillan, it is fair to presume that he is now a 
person of means. From 44 Who’s Who ” we learn that he 
lives at Spade House, Sandgate, where he has a telephone, 
and that he is a member of the National Liberal, the 
Savile, and the Reform Clubs. Without being sure on 
the matter, we are going to assume that he has a wife and 
children. It is, therefore, evident that one may be a 
Socialist and still be rich, and still live in a house with 
a name of its own and a telephone to it, and still be a 
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member of three clubs, one of which is a pot-house, and 
still have a wife of one’s very own and children that bear 
one’s name. Consequently there is nothing truly terrible 
in Socialism after all. The terribleness comes in when 
your snug, well-fed, well-placed, well-wived, J.P.’d, tele¬ 
phoned, Pearson-supported Socialist comes wantonly 
out into the highways and howls tor the desecration 
of other homes than his own, and the spoliation of 
property that does not happen to be his. Mr. Wells’s 
excuse for himself is that we live in a world as it is and 
not as it ought to be. Mr. Wells lives in that world as 
snugly as the rest of us. He is not an out-of-work Jew 
who is compelled to shriek revolution and free love at 
Socialistic Conferences for a pound a week and his 
expenses. On the contrary, he is a man who can afford 
to possess principles. And, in our view, he will find it very 
greatly to his spiritual advantage if he will endeavour, even 
though it be with tears and prayers and wTestlings, to lay 
hold of a set of principles which honest and decent human 
men can hope approximately to practise. On his own 
showing the principles of Mr. Wells cannot be practised 
with advantage by himself. Why should he try to foist 
them off upon the next man at a guinea a page ? And 
more than all, with a presumably comfortable, amicable, 
and sheltered household of his own, why should he with 
specious arts and claptrap try to befool, delude, and destroy 
the women of his own country? We can tell him this about 
love, that whether it be the love a man or a woman may 
bear for each other, or whether it be the love that a human 
person may bear for the human species at large, it is a thing 
outside, beyond, and entirely above all the nostrums and 
isms and mechanical Utopias that were ever invented. 
And before Mr. Wells can add a whit to the excellence of 
it, or take a scruple from the glory of it, he will have, inter 
alia , to give up writing for Pearson's and bleating for the 
New Age. And when he meditates upon the beauties of 
the Socialistic view of marriage—a view, by the way, which 
he does not himself in practice accept—let him meditate 
also upon the fate of the late Eleanor Marx Aveling, and 
remember that silence is sometimes golden. 

X. 


INTOLERANCE 

A fortnight ago The Academy commented on a singu¬ 
larly horrible case of 44 lynching.” A negro was taken out 
of the custody of the law, dragged to the market-place of 
Grenville, U.S.A., and burned alive to the accompaniment 
of shrieks of joy from men, women, and children. The 
editor of The Academy deduced from this incident—and, 
no doubt, quite rightly—that the claims of America are 
somewhat extravagant, especially in matters of moral and 
humanitarian progress ; there is every reason to suppose, 
indeed, that most Americans are—to quote Sancho Panza— 
as God made them, and some of them a great deal worse. 
But this legitimate conclusion apart, the fact of these 
lynching horrors may suggest to some of us that a certain 
very important question, supposed to be settled once and 
for all, and long ago, has not been really settled—is, in fact, 
still an open question. We are quite sure that the English 
Parliament, the Calvinistic authorities of Geneva and New 
England, and the Spanish Inquisition were intolerant when 
they made 44 heresy ” a capital offence, and I suppose that 
the detail of hanging or burning is a mere detail; in 
Geneva and England and Spain they burned their 
heretics, whereas in New England they were satisfied 
with mere flogging, mutilation, and hanging. But the 
point is this : Are we in reality more tolerant than they 
were ? 44 We 99 includes us all; not merely the citizens of 

Georgia and Florida who burn and hang negroes, but also 
the Englishmen who condemn the murderer tc the death 
in the horrible shed, the common thief to the torture of 
hard labour in a gaol. Many years ago a person who dis¬ 
played an unctuous piety in his shop-window and robbed 
the widow and orphan in the back-parlour received a 
heavy sentence amidst general delight and applause ; and 


a certain paper published a brutal cartoon, showing this 
man stripped to the waist and receiving a severe flogging 
from a prison warder. It seems clear, then, that on this 
occasion we were intolerant of a mixture of cant and 
thieving ; and I daresay the delinquent would have fared 
very badly indeed if he had been caught by a mob of his 
victims. Of course, Englishmen of the present day are not 
so cruel as the American lynchers—partly by reason of 
different social conditions, partly because the judicial 
system of America is notoriously corrupt and ineffective ; 
but the questions of cruelty and intolerance, though often 
confused, are quite distinct. If the Inquisition were 
established in England, and I, as Grand Inquisitor, 
gave orders for the secret and painless poisoning 
of Dr. Horton of Hampstead, I should be guilty of the 
greatest intolerance; but if I ordered Dr. Horton to be 
grilled at a slow fire in Trafalgar-square the intolerance 
would not be increased ; the element of cruelty would be 
super-added to it. There is, of course, a use of the word 
44 intolerance ” which is frankly absurd and nonsensical, 
resembling pretty well the American use of 44 carnival ”—a 
big fire is a 44 carnival of fire,” and a massacre is a 
44 carnival of blood.” So, when one sees the heading 
44 Priestly Intolerance,” and finds that the Rector of Stoke- 
on-the-Wold has declared that an -unbaptised person is not 
a member of the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, one 
is aware that the word 44 intolerance ” is simply used in this 
instance nonscnsicaliler ; we need not trouble ourselves 
with an amusing though idiotic perversion, which will 
probably stimulate a flow of illogical controversy in the 
pages of the Stokc-on-the-Wold Mercury. The tolerant man 
is, surely, the man who is willing to bear with and endure 
actions or opinions for which he has the profoundest dis¬ 
like ; it would be tolerance, for instance, if one gave a large 
sum of money for certain fishing rights, and then allowed the 
country folk to poach all the salmon. Or suppose a man to be 
extremely fond of flowers ; he would be tolerant if, watching 
a party of happy children snapping off all his prize rose- 
blooms, he took no action. And if a father, walking in the 
fields, were to see his little girl brutally attacked by a 
tramp and were to abstain from all interference, this man 
would be tolerant in a very high degree. From these 
examples it would seem to follow that there are some cases 
in which tolerance is silly ; some in which it is infamously 
wicked ; but this is a consideration apart, which may or 
may not be dwelt on in the course of this article. But I 
hope that I have established the true meaning of the 
word. It is a bearing with something that one hates. A 
man cannot be said to 44 tolerate ” his dearest friends ; a 
gourmet does not tolerate an exquisite dish ; I do not even 
44 tolerate” people who are indiftcrcnt to me, since if there 
be no dislike, no hatred, there can be no burden to be 
borne. The Pope does not tolerate Roman Catholics, and 
the 44 Free Church ” Council does not tolerate Dissenters. 

Are we, then, more tolerant than our ancestors ? I 
suppose most people would answer in the affirmative, 
because, they would say, we no longer burn Unitarians 
after the mode of Calvin, disembowel Jesuits after the mode 
of Queen Elizabeth, or hang Quakers after the mode of the 
blessed Pilgrim Fathers. And it is certainly a long time 
since anybody has been bothered in England for sneering 
at Transubstantiation. But is there any true tolerance in 
all this ? Take the case of Transubstantiation ; we do 
not bum people for disbelieving in that dogma, not because 
we are more tolerant, but because we don’t think it matters 
twopence whether anybody believes in it or not. And so 
the Calvinists of Geneva would leave the Servetus of these 
days alone, for the good reason that they don’t care a rap 
what a man believes in, so long as he doesn’t touch their 
pockets. Let us understand this quite clearly. You were 
punished in certain countries at a certain period for dis¬ 
believing in Transubstantiation (and for expressing your 
disbelief), not because the people of that country and that 
age were more intolerant than we are now, but because 
the people in question regarded the dogma of Transub¬ 
stantiation as a matter of the most vital and tremendous 
importance—of infinitely greater consequence than ease of 
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body and rest of reins, Free Trade, Imperial Supremacy, 
the prosperity of the mining industry of South Africa, and 
a Universal Pension Scheme. Right or wrong, these 
people that we are talking about would have pronounced 
a race that had no industries or millionaires, but believed 
in Transubstantiation, to be a happy race ; while they 
would have declared that a nation entirely composed of 
Rockefellers who disbelieved in Transubstantiation was a 
miserable race. You stole the purses of those people, and 
they hanged you without animus as a mere piece of social 
policy and convenience ; but if you tried to steal their real 
treasure—their faith—they executed you with unction, 
because you were attacking something for which they had 
an enormous value. It is for precisely the same reason 
that negroes are burned in the Southern States to-day ; that 
the vengeance of the English after the Indian Mutiny was 
terrible and relentless. I remember the story of a native 
prisoner doomed to death. The men in charge of him were 
not content with the rope ; they smeared him with the fat 
of unclean beasts, thus shutting the man out of Paradise, 
according to his own belief. This was intolerance in a 
very high degree, as great as anything in the acts of 
Torquemada, the only difference between the two intoler¬ 
ances lying in the subject-matter. The faith of the Church, 
the honour of Englishwomen : each was very dear to its 
intolerant defenders. 

I do net know that there is any ground for restricting the 
word 44 toleration ” to the sphere of religious or irreligious 
opinions. The w’ord is no doubt often used with that 
connotation, but for no reason that I know of, unless it 
be that people like to boast of a quality which they do not 
possess. As I have pointed out, where there is no great 
love on the one hand and no great hatred on the other 
there can be no question of either tolerance or intolerance. 
The u man in the street ” will hear that Smith is a Roman 
Catholic with the greatest indifference ; he does not care 
two straws about Smith’s religion. But let him be informed 
that his wife is staying at Brighton under Smith’s pro¬ 
tection, or that Smith is the promoter of the company that 
has robbed him of ten thousand pounds, or even that Smith 
wrote that savage attack on his last book, you will see the 
bright wells of toleration dry up in the shortest possible 
period. The 44 man in the street” will not burn Smith alive ; 
that mode of resentment is impossible to him. He will 
not kill him even, because hanging is unpleasant; but he 
will, if he be a man of courage, very likely thrash Smith 
black and blue, or if he be more skilled in diplomacy than 
in the handling of riding-whips, he will do his best to ruin 
Smith for life. In a word, the 41 man in the street ” is as 
intolerant as the man in the Inquisition—when you attack 
anything that he really treasures. 

There are, of course, people who believe, or think they 
believe, that speech should ahvays be tolerated, while 
action, in certain cases, should be punished. This would 
be an absurd and illogical belief if it w’erc really held, 
since speech, if it be not entirely futile, is almost certain to 
result in action. First you have the inflammatory discourse, 
and then the stones are crashing through Mr. Asquith’s 
window’. But nobody really holds this belief. If a man tells 
you that in his opinion speech should always be tolerated, do 
not believe him ; or, if you do believe him, just inform his 
employers that he has 44 done time ” for embezzlement, tell 
his wife that you have seen him under circumstances not 
altogether compatible with marital fidelity, and let his 
club hear of that little card-sharping transaction of a few 
years ago : and then instruct your lawyer to defend the 
action. When a man says that speech should be free he 
really means to say : 44 1 do not object to speech to which I 
have no objection.” It is an obvious attitude enough, but 
it is not tolerance. 

I have always felt that there must have been a slight 
confusion on this point in the mind of J. S. Mill—a man 
who, I am sure, endeavoured most earnestly to clear his 
mind of cant. Mill, so far as I remember, considered a 
prosecution tor blasphemy as intolerant, but saw nothing 
amiss in a prosecution for indecent or unbecoming conduct 
in public. Surely the two cases are exactly similar—we 
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prosfccutc for blasphemy because it is unpleasant to us ; 
we prosecute for indecency for the same reason. So soon 
as the great majority of people cease to resent blasphemous 
utterances the prosecutions on that count will cease, and 
it is quite conceivable that society should allow a like 
liberty to words and acts which we should call 44 indecent,” 
44 filthy,” 44 disgusting,” and 44 obscene.” Of course the matter 
of truth or falsehood does not enter into the question of 
blasphemy in the slightest degree. There are many true 
statements which w'ould not at the present time be allowed 
public utterance. A man would not be permitted to 
demonstrate certain undoubted facts in physiology, with 
the aid of diagrams, to a Hyde Park audience ; and if the 
great mass of English people become convinced atheists 
a man will not be permitted to demonstrate the exist¬ 
ence of God in public places. A Republican w’ould not be 
tolerated at a meeting of the Primrose League ; a con¬ 
vinced Legitimist w’ould not be allowed a hearing in the 
circles of French Republicanism ; bank managers are for 
the rigid repression of burglary. In a w’ord, we are all 
extremely tolerant of persons whom w*e do not dislike, and 
of opinions and actions to which we have no objection. 

Arthur Machen. 


LONELINESS 

Caring little for sunsets or sonnets, plodding along in a 
comfortable, contented, bovine W’ay, one man goes through 
life from the awakening notes of the reveille till the 
invisible bugler sounds for him the Last Post. He may 
wear a silk hat and be on the Stock Exchange, or he may 
trim hedges for a living—the mental equipment is different, 
but the mental organisation is similar; he represents the 
temperate zone of civilised human nature. Another’s fate 
it is to be haunted by visions, cast down by the sight of a 
beggar’s haggaid form, sent into a thrill of delight by a 
moonrise. The eternal controversy as to which is the 
happier man can have only one ultimate answer. The 
temperate one, frugal by his nature of passion or pain, may 
miss a hundred miseries, but the visionary tastes a thousand 
joys—joys of wind and weather, flower and field, of faces 
that pass, of hints as between mi.n and the immortals, 
conveyed he scarcely knows by what faint, elusive 
happenings. 

He is apt, however, to be lonely. All the day, it may be, 
he has been working, talking, thinking, striving to pay for 
his foothold on this little island we call life ; then twilight 
comes, and to a lonely man that is the hardest hour of the 
twenty-four. If the twilight hold memories for him, then 
is it thrice hard. He watches the last petal of day’s fallen 
rose drop down the still skies, leaving above it a glow' as of 
fragrance made visible ; the trees, that weave and unw r eave 
against it their dim arabesques and pale vacancies ; the 
censer of night, gently swinging, from which a single star 
is spilled to float where the green and gold have met. To 
that hour he has looked forward since the glare of the 
morning ; it comes, and he shrinks from it, for in its grave 
glory things that are beautiful and dead come to life again, 
clad in quiet loveliness from the shelter of the intervening 
years, as lilies seen through a mist. If he be in his room 
when that red lattice of deepening sunlight steals up the 
w r all and fades to the pallor of evening, he may stretch out 
vain hands to the vision that lives in the dusk, not hearing 
the foam-bells of laughter that ring above him. If he be 
in the crowd, and can see the great earth turning herself 
slowly eastward, lifting her sweet, solemn curve between 
him and the oval sun, the eternal echo of his own hour that 
chimed long ago will tremble round him in the voices of 
others ; he will catch the mystery of unforgetfulness in the 
dying day, the sudden scent of blossoms that never opened 
on earth blown on some wind of dreamland, blossoms that 
have bloomed there unseen, yet redeemed from the 
oblivion which he has oft-times dreaded, for whose consola¬ 
tion he has sometimes prayed. 

Such an hour is not good to be borne alone. Remem- 
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bering the words of Maeterlinck—“The woman has a 

lamp that we have lost.What care I whether 

she speak of rain or jewels, of pins or feathers ; what care 
I though she appear not to understand ? Do you think it 
is for a sublime word that I thirst ? ”—remembering these, 
the solitary one may feel at the close of day as though he 
would accost the veriest little anaemic shop-girl on her 
homeward trudging, and say, “ For heaven’s sake, my dear, 
let me talk to you, or talk you to me, lest I go mad !’’ But 
she, poor little maid, would run frightened away—how 
should she know ? 

The hour passes ; yet there is a spiritual loneliness that 
underlies his intercourse with his fellows, even as below 
the bubbles and eddies cast against chance obstacles in its 
channel runs the silent life-flow of the river. Lest the iron 
blade of a sneer enter his soul, the dreamer too often fears 
to speak of his dreams. His place of vantage is not the 
popular one, not the broad lawns where the crowd struggles 
and surges, but the rocky platform set high above the 
throng whence the lines of motion and frustration, the 
impinging of the various scheming units, the flaws of fancy 
and folly, compose into curious patterns as he views them. 
He did not choose it—he can no more help it than this 
man can help making money or that man can help spend¬ 
ing it. And if, once having spoken of his visions to one 
whom he deemed n. comrade, he has suffered the blank 
stare of sheer inability to comprehend, or the calm indiffer¬ 
ence that half understands but doesn’t care, or the scorn 
which is worst of all—a blow in the face of the soul—can 
he be blamed that he prefers henceforth to lock his dearest 
thoughts, his elves of fantasy bright-winged with truth, 
securely within the most secret pleasaunce of his solitary 
hours ? The less can he be blamed seeing that he will still 
be ready to laugh with those that laugh, to share the life of 
others as much as in him lies, and not hypocritically cither. 
Hypercritically, if you like, since the destiny of the dreamer, 
curiously enough, is to analyse with pitiless precision the 
cerebrations of persons remote from his own sphere. He 
is too prone to judge other men by himself and other 
women by the one he may idealise, but as a rule he is shy 
in argument and his innate dogmatism does not appear. 

In the nature of things he is a strange blend of hopeless¬ 
ness and faith. Hopeless he is, for have not the years, 
like long, steady flashes from a distant, unknown light¬ 
house tower, swept round their circles and followed one 
another over the shadowed horizon whither he cannot 
lean to look, leaving him still more alone ? And full of 
faith he is, faith that some day he will find the friend 
whose hand shall lock with his unerringly, unmistakably, 
whose eyes shall shine excitedly into his own ; to whom 
he will not be afraid to say, smiling, and yet not far from 
tears, 41 Friend, after all these years—after all these years ! 
And are you, too, weary ? Am I, to you also, the long- 
desired ? ” God, what happiness ! Maybe it is a man ; 
if so, they two will not have much need of woman’s com¬ 
panionship. Such love between men is rare, but it has 
happened, and when one has died the other has mourned 
him in secret, mourned the phantom joys that might have 
been, every empty hour of his life afterward. Maybe it is 
a woman ; if so, then is heaven come to earth for a little 
span of time ; their love is not told in an hour at the close 
of a summer’s day—it can neither be written nor spoken ; 
they walk the cliffs of fairyland, watch the foam and mist 
from billows breaking in enchanted bays. It is known to 
themselves only that the lightest touch of hands, the most 
fleeting flash of a mutual thought, the merest passing 
caress, can bring a content, a confident security of love, 
more than many ever know who live a whole lifetime in 
futile union. And when death unclasps their hands there 
remains : 

A little time for saying 
Words the heart breaks to say ; 

A short, sharp time wherein to pray, 

Then no more need for praying. 

But long, long years to weep in 
And comprehend the whole 
Great grief that desolates the soul, 

And eternity to sleep in. 


If it were not for this queer faith of his that some sudden 
moment he may hear the Voice, “ Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground”—the plight of the solitary one might well be 
thought pitiable, for neither booka nor work, neither 
pleasure nor dreaming, can take the place of a Credo! in 
a man’s life. Yet perversely they can form excellent sub¬ 
sidiary creeds of their own by whose aid he is ferried across 
the tide of many a despondent hour : 

Ths ground of a man's joy (said R. L. Stevenson) is often hard 

to hit.The man s true life, fur which he consents to 

live, may lie altogether in the field of fancy. The clergyman in 
his spare hours may be winning battles, the farmer sailing ships, 
the banker reaping triumphs in the arts. The observer is all abroad, 
for to look at the man is but to court deception. We shall sec 
the trunk from which he draws his nourishment ; but he himself 
is above and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed 
through by winds and nested in by nightingales. 

There is another loneliness—the dumb, insuperable 
loneliness of suffering. That pale girl leaning back on her 
cushions high upon a balcony of the consumption hospital, 
is she not as truly alone amid the sympathy and care of 
healthy friends as if she were in a desert expanse ? To feel 
the night closing round, to know T that while in a few weeks 
or months the crowd in the road below will still be busily 
streaming along through sun or rain, she will be no longer 
watching it wearily with half-shut eyes, but will have 
begun her voyage down the rapids of that river whose 
sound is already in her ears, must bring a sense of solitari¬ 
ness unspeakable. The supreme instance of this is Job, 
who, after his fine outburst of sarcasm at the remonstrances 
of his friends (“ No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you. But I have understanding as 
well as you ; I am not inferior to you ; yea, who knoweth 
not such things as these ? ”), lapsed into the gloom of illness. 

“ On my eyelids,” he says, “ is the shadow of death. My 
days are past ; my purposes are broken off, even the 
thoughts of my heart.” He was the intensely lonely man, 
to whose heart no friends could find the key. It does not 
always require physical suffering to bring about such a 
state. 

Mercifully, after all, moodiness and misery arc not 
invariable corollaries of loneliness. If you were to ask the 
dreamer, Is he happy ? he would hesitate a moment or two 
and then probably reply in the affirmative, the duration of 
his pause being the measure ot his consciousness of happi¬ 
ness. He, in common with all the rest of us, is writing a 
little book, the book of his soul ; and when another day 
with its scribbled sentence is torn off and flung to the sheaf 
of notes from which that book is being compiled, he feels 
that the words which were written in the silences and the 
shadows are the best. 

W. L. R. 

GENIUS THROUGH THE POST 

There is money in most things if you know how to 
handle them. Here is a beautiful letter : 

41 Dear Sir,— 

44 The Editor of Great Thoughts (with whom we have 
had some correspondence about your literary work), 
thinking it would interest you to have particulars of 
our College, has favoured us with your name and 
address. 

“We are therefore enclosing you a little booklet 
containing a brief summary of our courses, w ith details 
of our Agency for the criticising and placing of a. 
client’s work. 

44 If you will let us read one of your manuscripts, 
we shall be glad to give it a brief criticism free of 
charge. We make you this offer because we wish to 
be in a position to advise you about your literary 
work. 
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11 Hoping to hear from you within the next few 
days, 

11 We are, yours faithfully, 

“The Literary Correspondence College. 

11 G. S. Goode, 

44 Assistant- Secretary.” 

We know nothing of the constitution of the Literary 
Correspondence College, and while there may be good 
reasons why the editor of Great Thoughts should hand to 
the College the names and addresses of his contributors, we 
cannot for the moment conceive of more than one of them. 
But it is quite certain that the Literary Correspondence 
College caused the above letter to be sent to a certain 
writer, and unless the editor of Great Thoughts is grossly 
misused, he or she it was who gave the name and address 
of the writer in question to the Literary Correspondence 
College. Possibly the editor of Great Thoughts imagines 
that his contributors will be all the more useful to him 
after receiving a trifle of tuition at the hands of the Literary 
Correspondence College ; but we will let that pass. The 
Literary Correspondence College, it will be noted, encloses 
with its letter a 44 little booklet/ 1 which booklet we have 
before us. It is called 44 Complete Literary Training/’ and 
the imprimatur runs : 44 Promoted by [not published by] 
the Literary Correspondence College.” On the cover 
appears the following inspiring quotation from Sir Walter 
Besant: 44 Fiction is an Art which is governed and directed 
by general laws ; and these laws may be laid down and 
taught with as much precision and exactness as the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion.” Which, on the 
whole, was no doubt true for Sir Walter Besant. On a fly¬ 
leaf of the pamphlet we find advertised 11 First Lessons in 
Story-writing,” by Barry Pain, and 41 How to Become an 
Author,” by Arnold Bennett. Mr. Barry Pain in the 
capacity of pedagogue and giver of lessons in 44 story- 
writing” is quite delightful; and as for Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
w’ho so dazzles the intellectual world with contributions to 
I.P.’s Weekly, if he cannot tell us how to become an 
author, who in the name of heaven can ? In spite of the 
fact that the Literary Correspondence College offers for 
sale, at 2s. 8d. and 5s. 4d. respectively, the instructional 
works of Mr. Barry Pain and Mr. Arnold Bennett, a 
perusal of which should obviously make any writer’s 
fortune, the authorities of the College feel that even Barry 
Pain and Arnold Bennett together are not quite sufficient 
to the literary career, and that the beginner cannot do better 
than 44 placehisstudiesundersympatheticsupervision,” which 
sympathetic supervision, need one say, is to be exercised by 
the Literary Correspondence College at the inclusive fee 
of five pounds five shillings. What is more, the five 
pounds five shillings may be paid by instalments, 44 if 
preferred.” So that, on the whole, you here have every 
luxury a loving heart can wish. We shall not venture to 
heap opprobrium upon the Literary Correspondence 
College for its honest endeavour to make a living. There 
is no form of exploitation to which literature is not 
susceptible, and if T.P.’s Weekly can degrade it to a matter 
of snippets at a penny, surely the Editor of Great Thoughts 
and the Literary Correspondence College are entitled to 
lift it up to a matter of tuition at five pounds five shillings. 
And the College, be it noted, though reasonable in its 
terms, even to the point of instalments, is no one-horsed or 
one-eyed affair : 

44 The course of Literary Training [w r e are told] has 
been written by one who has had great experience as 
a writer and editor. In the Fiction Course we have 
had the assistance of well-known novelists, who are 
well qualified to give advice and training to the 
student The lessons are twelve in number, and the 
exercises are corrected by a staff of trained experts, 
who, thoroughly appreciating the views and principles 
held by the author of the course, are constantly able 
to demonstrate to the pupil those points of technique 
most necessary for him to know.” 

We cannot, perhaps, expect the Literary Correspondence 
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College to divulge its intimate and most cherished affairs, 
but we would willingly pay a matter of five pounds five 
shillings to be acquainted with the name of the 44 One who 
has had great experience as a writer and editor,” not to 
mention the names of the well-known novelists who have 
assisted the College in its Fiction Course, and the trained 
experts who are constantly able to demonstrate to the 
pupil those points of technique most necessary for him to 
know. For our own part, we think it is a great pity that 
some of these experts, say only half-a-dozen of them who 
have had the benefits of an ordinary schooling, should not 
be let loose forthwith upon the Literary Correspondence 
College’s own pamphlet. On p. 7 of this wonderful pro¬ 
duction, under the head of 44 Lesson 2: The Formation of 
Style,” we find the appended brilliant paragraph : 

44 Many writers commit literary sins against good 
form so atrocious that social sins of the same heinous¬ 
ness would banish them from the dinner-tables of 
decently-bred people. No one can write correctly 
without deliberately and laboriously learning how to 
write correctly. This lesson instructs you how.” 

There is style for you with a vengeance. Little boys at 
Eton get whipped for better writing. Again, under the 
head of 44 Models and Markets” we get the following piece 
of idiocy : 

44 The demand for magazine stories is constant, and 
of course it remains quite unaffected by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of trade, the rumours of war, and the pre¬ 
occupation of politics. This lesson shows you the 
models you should study and the markets you should 
write for.” 

Then there is 44 Lesson 8 : The Novel ” : 

44 One day you will come to the tremendous deci¬ 
sion of writing a novel—not a mere serial, not some¬ 
thing that can be cut up into instalments, but a novel, 
a volume, an affair that will be printed on hundreds of 
pages, bound in cloth, sold at six shillings, and passed 
and repassed over the counters of Mudie’sand Smith’s. 
And you say, 4 How ought I to begin? 4 There are 
numerous ways of beginning, including several quite 
good ones. In this lesson we prescribe one definite 
course for you to follow.” 

Are we selling pills, or is it the Times Book Club or the 
44 Children’s Encyclopxdia ” breaking out in a new place ? 
The Fiction Course generally appears to be a marvel for 
the money, and what cheers us about it is that, according 
to wise heads of the Literary Correspondence College, 

44 Even mediocre talent, when combined with fixity 
of purpose and regular industry, will infallibly result in 
a gratifying success.” 

It may be, however, that, despite the mediocrity of your 
talents and the fixity of your purpose, you do not happen 
to consider an infallibly gratifying success in fiction worth 
five pounds five shillings. It may be that your soaring human 
ambition runs not so much to the passing and repassing of 
hundreds of pages of your novels over Smith’s and Mudie’s 
counters as to the simple and inoffensive art of “play- 
writing.” The Literary Correspondence College is, of 
course, immediately with you. For 44 playwriting” is 44 dealt 
with very fully in the two following lessons. Fee £1 is.” 
It seems that 

44 The aspirant who sends a manuscript to a good 
West End theatre maybe sure that it will be considered, 
and that if it contains even the germ only of a possible 
play he will be treated with courtesy and considera¬ 
tion. This lesson shows you the kind of play to 
write and the best way to write it.” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Somerset Maugham must 
clearly muster up a guinea apiece at once. The College is 
offering them the opportunity of a lifetime. 

For £1 10s. you can be taught apparently all there is to 
be known about journalism : 

44 The three lessons in journalism which we have 
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outlined on the following pages are written by the 
author of the former course. The lessons are brief 
and practical and teach the student so to shape his 
work that he may confidently expect to place a fair 
proportion of his manuscripts after some weeks of 
practice.” 

Tilly-fally; or, if you prefer it, springes to catch woodcocks! 
We are assured that the beginner in journalism, 44 who 
aspires to be an outside contributor, or, in the slang of the 
profession, a free-lance, must first of all comprehend the 
journalistic attitude/* which, on the face of it, is a large 
order ; also that 44 you are bound to fail at first, but you are 
bound to succeed in the end if you will persevere and 
direct your efforts with sagacityand mercifully that “these 
three lessons will help you to serve the shortest possible 
apprenticeship to the profession of journalism.** 

It is only fair to add that the Literary Correspondence 
College prints a number of 41 unsolicited appreciations from 
students who are now following our courses of literary 
training.** The appreciations in question are very choice : 
44 1 can truly say I never enjoyed a course of instruction 
more ;** 14 Do not hesitate to refer any intending pupil to 
me ; ** 44 1 wrote to one ot your students and have received 
two*letters from her, each speaking in the highest terms of 
your methods.’* 44 lie sure I am grateful for all your help, 
and would do anything I could for the College,” and so on. 
In no instance, however, docs a studfent write to say that 
his books are passing and repassing over Smith’s and 
Mudie’s counters, or that a few weeks* practice has 
resulted in the placing of a fair proportion of his manu¬ 
scripts. 

We have not had an opportunity of examining the various 
14 courses ** the Literary Correspondence College sells to 
its clients, so that we are in no position to say whether the 
lessons involved are likely to be 44 helpful” or otherwise. 
Possibly they can do nobody much harm. But the 
College’s pamphlet has a good deal too much of the lure 
about it for our fancy, and it has evidently been written by 
persons whose feelings for letters and journalism is not of 
the kind which Qualifies them especially for the guidance 
and instruction of aspiring youth. For one big mercy we 
have to thank the authorities of this extraordinary College— 
namely, that they do not offer for one pound three and six¬ 
pence, or any such sum, a Course of Poetry which will 
44 infallibly result in a gratifying success.** It is astonishing 
that authors of even such middling parts as Mr. Barry 
Pain and Mr. Arnold Bennett should allow their names to 
appear in connection with such a concern. As to the 
editor of Great Thoughts , we do not think that his approval 
and blessing helps matters at all. 


FREWEN LORD “PARLA DA SE" 

• « » ' t 

Italy, 44 Modern 1 Italy/* must indeed be gratified and 
encouraged by the pAt on the back administered her by Mr. 
W. Frewen Lord through the medium of what we must refer! 
to as his 44 article **—though we had nearly said 44 ravings *’— 
in the July number of The Nineteenth Century and AJtcr. 

44 Italia fa da se ** certainly ; but what has caused Mr. 
Lord so suddenly and startlingly to give vent in print to 
what the Corriere della Sera pityingly alludes to as his 
44 idolatry for Home ** ? No. 1 cause of Mr. Lord's out¬ 
burst of penitent joy over Italian progress (penitent because 
some fifteen years ago Mr. Lord said quite the reverse of 
what he now says about Italy, and is sorry he said it) is, 
seemingly, that in the course of a drive which he took 
across Home he came upon four newly-christened piazzas, 
baptised by very modern and rather meaningless titles, and 
probably to the regret of most of the more artistic-minded 
citizens, who cease not to deplore the modern municipal 
rage for removing their old historical titles from streets and 
squares. 

This is test No. 1 of 44 Italian Progress.” No. 2 is that 
because Mr. Frewen Lord/ 4 by way of experiment/* and 
evidently with considerable misgivings, sent a dispatch-box, 


or whatever it was, unlocked by rail from Naples to Rome, 
and found its contents untouched, or rather not removed, on 
arrival—from this supreme and unexpected triumph of 
Italian honesty the deduction is to be made that the Italian 
railways are as well, if not better, managed as any in the 
world and its railway staff of employees impeccable ! We 
are a little puzzled about this second test, because, having 
lived a long w'hile in Italy, we know that no personal baggage 
is accepted for transmittance unaccompanied by its owner, 
unless it is registered, and we know that none is accepted 
for registration unless it is locked and even corded and so 
hermetically sealed that no Italian thumb can apparently 
work its way into where it should not enter. The des¬ 
patching official frequently, in presence of the sender, 
illustrates how powerful and pliant an instrument the afore¬ 
said Italian thumb can be by forcing open ostentatiously 
the leather side Haps of portmanteaux, etc.; and then, by a 
just expenditure of “soldi/* official sealing-wax and string 
can be purchased on the spot, and the wounds of the 
luggage in question rebound up. So we shou’d like to hear 
a little more of Mr. Lord's test-bag—and what its 
44 contents ” were. Was it money ? jewels ? gold and 
silver fittings ? or sandwiches and a flask and a Tauchnitz 
volume or two with which he vainly baited the hook to 
catch the honest 44 modern ** Neapolitan impiegatof 

Really, joking apart, it is high time to put a stop to this 
un-English and overdone gushing about Italy, modern 
Italy in particular, which is becoming so general. Either 
Italy is 44 all right” or she is 44 all wrong,” according to 
half the crude and incompetent critics who are now always 
scribbling their impressions of her—and it is a fortunate 
thing that the Italian 44 buon senso ** enables the Italian to 
look kindly and pityingly upon such exuberant utterances 
as those of Mr. Lord’s, and to take them for what they are 
worth, instead of being led into undue exaltation at such 
misplaced admiration of what they themselves well know 
to be their weak points. To quote again the Corriere 
della Sera in its level-headed comment on Mr. Lord’s 
nightmare project, the world (chiefly we note the U.S.A. 
and her dollars invoked!) should 44 reconstruct the Forum” 
and put upon a stone the original remark, 44 The Grateful 
World—to Home, 1950 ; *’ inscription obviously inspired 
by that on the New Bridge Mr. Lord so much admires— 
the Corriere says to its amused readers : 

As you observe, there is still time for us to think it over, and 
in the meanwhile, let us accept the good intention of the writer. 

We, too, are glad that Mr. Lord allows another forty 
years or so before we arc to see the plans for the recon¬ 
struction of the Forum, with building notices by Hiram K. 
Bugg attached to the adjacent ruins. 

With regard to Mr. Lord’s misplaced overflow of praise 
as regards Italian treatment of animals, perhaps if he had 
driven in and about Naples a little, or paid a short visit to 
Mr. Hawkesley, Secretary to the R.H. Society established 
there, instead of going in a comfortable little carriage in 
Rome, he might have acquired a little more insight as to 
the ordinary everyday treatment of animals in this country. 

We are quite unable to share in his ecstasies over the 
management of the railways, and, in company with the 
truth-loving Italians who daily express similar views to 
ours in their daily papers as to their hideous discomfort 
and unpunctuality, we can wish Mr. Lord nothing worse in 
this world than a (nominally) five-hours’ journey in a so- 
called 44 direttissimo "-express for any place in any part of 
Italy he chooses to travel to, plus an important reason for 
getting to the journey’s end quickly. We even offer to 
pay his fare for such a trip in the cause of truth, only 
stipulating that he will w r rite another article for his 
magazine after making it. To have achieved in tolerable 
comfort a 44 first-class ” journey in the through Rome 
express, and to have survived the restaurant-car dinner is 
of course a tribute to the International Wagon Lit Co. 
direction, which we rather think has its seat in Paris and 
not in Italy. 

To sum up : 44 Italia fa da se** without doubt, and we 
trust will continue to do so ; but as translated by Mr. W. 
Frewen Lord the phrase pretty much amounts to this— 
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Mr. F. Lord made a trip to Rome in the most approved 
English tourist style ; got out at a station he had not seen 
there fifteen years ago, found a cab with a quite well-fed 
looking horse, and when driving to his hotel noticed 
that some new streets and squares and a very large 
monument to one of the Kings of Italy were in the process 
of construction in the place of some recently-destroyed old 
historical buildings. His bump of 44 Schwarmerei ” being 
fully developed by this time, he at once saw that this monu¬ 
ment, “ when finished in the future, would doubtless also 
be artistic; ” and he greatly approved of the Belgian 
service of trains in the Eternal City—an approval not 
shared, unfortunately, by the Romans themselves ! 

Frewen Lord 44 parla da se e per se ! ” and though we 
do not attempt here to enter into the big question of what 
really does constitute the vast modem progress of this 
wonderful country, we do protest most emphatically against 
the fatuous praise bestowed on the very subjects least 
deserving of praise, and at such very incompetent criticisms 
being printed in a magazine of such acknowledged import¬ 
ance and standing as The Nineteenth Century and After . 

We can, in conclusion, only quote the now classic utter¬ 
ance of Lord Arthur in the old Court Theatre play : 44 Wot 
rot! ” 


A MAKER OF HISTORY 

It is frequently urged by those jealous for the preser¬ 
vation of the old social regime that the growth of popular 
education, combined with the spread of democratic senti¬ 
ments, is tending to produce among the lower orders of 
society a certain dull conformity to a universal type. Such 
a fear, however, is largely groundless, since the spirit of 
man remains the one incalculable and inextinguishable 
element in human history. Those who are content to dive 
but a small distance beneath the surface of things may still 
discern indications of the eternal mystery of man’s 
existence. 

These reflections were induced by an adventure which 
befell me on the night of a late famous election at Peckham. 
It was very late, and the last belated reveller had long since 
sought the shelter of his home. A fine rain was falling, 
and the four-mile walk which lay before me presented at 
the moment a singularly unattractive prospect. I had but 
proceeded a few yards, however, when my eyes fell on a 
house in a small street, the front wall of which was com¬ 
pletely hidden by election bills. Election bills were 
lavishly displayed in the window ; they were pasted on to 
boards in the front garden. Here, I thought to myself, is 
the home of an ardent politician, and I paused to read a 
few of the legends so unsparingly exhibited. I was about 
to turn away, when a voice came from the surrounding 
darkness. 

“ What’s your colour ? ” said the voice. 

44 Blue,” I replied, recklessly. 

11 Well, you’ve lost I n 

41 1 know I have,” I rejoined, with (I am afraid) a touch 
of acerbity. 

I was now able to recognise my companion. He was a 
short, thick-set man, with a multiplicity of chins and a 
general air of subdued opulence. 

“ Come in,” said he, quite suddenly. (He was, it 
appeared, the owner of the house.) 

Mechanically I obeyed. The door of every house is 
properly considered an avenue into the infinite, and here 
was an opportunity not to be resisted. 

After lighting the gas in the hall, he invited me to follow 
him into the kitchen. I took a chair, and we sat facing 
each other, the table between us. 

“You’re a writing gentleman?” he inquired, after a 
momentary pause. 

It was a successful guess, and I had not sufficient 
presence of mind to deny the impeachment. 

“ I wish somebody would write my life,” he observed, 
reflectively. 44 There’s money in it, my boy,” he added, 
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with a violent bang on the table. 44 Now, I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever heard of Tom Smith ? ” 

As a matter of fact, I had ; but hitherto the name had 
always carried with it certain childish memories of 
Christmas crackers. 

“There’s lots of people,” he continued, 44 that haven’t 
heard of Tom Smith. And yet, my boy, I’ve been manager 
of four public houses in my time, including the “White 
Lion ” at Putney. That’s a pretty good record, isn’t it ? 

. . . . And I’ll tell you another thing. I've — had — a — 

letter—from—Blundell — Maple ! ” 

Other autobiographical details followed. His father, it 
appeared, had been an actor, and had played with Toole 
in the early ’fifties. He himself had been born in a public- 
house—a circumstance which struck him as highly amusing. 
He alluded to it, indeed, more than once during the course 
of our conversation, each time to the accompaniment of a 
peal of Gargantuan laughter. He had abandoned, however, 
the 44 public line,” and was now established as a house- 
decorator. He invited my inspection of his working-coat, 
which was hanging on the door of an adjacent apartment. 

We discussed politics at considerable length and with 
some animation. He was an old hand at the game, and he 
gave me to understand that, taking it all round, it was 
hardly worth the candle. There was too much damned 
ingratitude in it. 

He held sound views on the question of votes for women. 

44 My wife’s been in bed for hours,” he remarked, with a 
significant jerk of his thumb in the direction of the ceiling. 
“I never allow her to interfere in politics. It ain’t a 
woman’s job.” 

He insisted on my having a cup of tea, and rose to place 
a kettle on the hob. Returning to his seat, he reverted to 
his old grievance. Here he was, a man of over forty years 
of age, associated with no fewer than four public-houses— 
and absolutely unknown outside Peckham I Why couldn’t 
somebody—why couldn’t I, for instance—write his life for 
him ? There would be no lack of readers, he assured me. 

The conversation was becoming embarrassingly intimate, 
and, murmuring an excuse, I rose to go. At that moment 
a clock in the corner of the kitchen struck two. 

With true English hospitality he offered to accompany 
me on a portion of my journey. As we left the house an 
idea seized him. 

44 Couldn’t you photograph it for one of the morning 
papers ? ” he inquired. 44 I’d have some more bills put 
out; I’ve got plenty inside.” 

Once again I had to excuse myself with as good a grace 
as possible. 

He left me at the side of a disused barn, which he 
described as 44 one of the landmarks of Peckham.” 44 You 
must come and see me again,” he said. 44 I’m always at 
home on Sunday afternoons. Drop in for a little music— 
and don’t forget what I said about the book.” 

I finished the remainder of my journey alone, but occu¬ 
pied with many reflections, the chief of them being that 
Peckham was an ill-used suburb. It has served for genera¬ 
tions past as the butt of the cheap jester and the superior 
critic. It is the target for the wit of Wimbledon. Yet 
Peckham harbours this hero. 

And, since Tom Smith desires with such fervour the 
immortality of print, I have endeavoured to bestow it upon 
him. But I do not think I shall accept his invitation. It 
is sometimes dangerous to revisit an ancient shrine. 

T. M. P. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Call of the South . By Louis Becke. (John Milne, 6s.) 

Mr. Louis Becke continues to give us books about the 
South Seas in limitless profusion. In this latest addition 
to their number the element of fiction plays but a subsidiary 
part, the book being chiefly made up of personal experi¬ 
ences of pirates, beach-combers, 'and South Sea traders. 
Mr. Becke writes with an astonishing vigour, and now and 
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then he has some wonderful incidents to relate. Human 
nature in the Western hemisphere does not tend to 
command our respect. The primitive savage instincts are 
allowed full play. Here, for instance, is a typical story : 

The nigger cook was really a devout Roman Catholic, but his 
seaman s soul revolted at their cowardice, and he so far lost his 
temper as to seize a Portuguese by his black curly hair, throw 
him down, tear open his shirt, and seize a leaden effigy of St. 
Jago do Compostella which he wore round his neck, and thrust it 
into his mouth. In after years I saw Captain “Bully” Hayes do 
the same thing, also with a Portuguese sailor; but Hayes made 
the man actually swallow the little image, after he had rolled it 
into a rough ball, saying that, if St. James w*as so efficient to 
externally protect the wearer from dangers of the sea, he could 
do it still better in the stomach, where he (the saint) would feel 
much warmer. 

The title of Mr. Becke’s book is unfortunate, for its net 
effect is to repel rather than to attract. As a matter of fact 
there is more of the spirit of romance and high adventure 
in one chapter of such a book as Stevenson’s In the South 
Seas than in the whole of this volume. 

The Cotswolds. Painted by G. F. Nicholls. Described by 
Francis Duckworth. (Adam and Charles Black, 
6s. net.) 

This book is a worthy addition to an admirable scries. 
There have been many previous volumes dealing with the 
Cotswolds—notably the 44 Highways and Byways in Oxford 
and the Cotswolds” of Mr. H. A. Evans—but there is 
always room for another. For the charm of the Cotswolds 
is not yet exhausted, nor has their story been fully 
told. Mr. Duckworth is very far indeed from being the 
complete historian, but he fulfils most, if not all, of the 
requirements of the perfect chronicler. He ambles along 
in a pleasant and discursive fashion, never oppressively 
erudite, but always entertaining, with the result that the 
book, while devoid of all pretence as a historical survey, is 
yet a mine of information, archaeological, topographical, 
and descriptive. Mr. Duckworth has an eye for the 
picturesque, and—which is no less important in a volume 
of this description—a fund of quaint and entertaining 
anecdote. In these days, when local customs, superstitions, 
and survivals are disappearing before the spread of what its 
promoters fondly imagine to be “education,” it is good to 
be reminded of the manners and beliefs of a simpler age. 
Happily, modem civilisation has not succeeded in eliminat¬ 
ing all traces of individuality from the dwellers in these 
western counties. It is not many years since a servant in 
the manor-house at Stanton 44 was found to have been con¬ 
firmed three times, no less, and on being questioned said 
that she had discovered that Confirmation was a most 
efficacious remedy for rheumatism.” 

The chief point of interest about the Cotswolds is, 
perhaps, the number of churches they contain, a circum¬ 
stance which, as Mr. Duckworth suggests, may have given 
rise to the well-known proverb, “ As sure as God’s in 
Gloucestershire.” Many of these have shared the tradi¬ 
tional fate of our English shrines. Barbarously despoiled 
by the Cromwellians, they have been barbarously 
14 restored” by the vandals of the eighteenth century. No 
lover of our ancient churches but will pray with Thomas 
Hardy : 

From restorations of Thy fane, 

From smoothings of Thy sward, 

From zealous Churchmen’s pick and plane 
Deliver us, O Lord ! 

We have no space to follow Mr. Duckworth in his 
leisurely progress from village to village, but one story, 
albeit mythical, is too good to pass unrecorded. It is 
related of that unhappy monarch Charles I. : 

In August of 1643 Charles I. passed through the village [of 
Painswick] on his way to besiege Gloucester ; and, having raised 
the siege in September, he again passed through Painswick on his 
way to Coberley and Sudeley. On this occasion, so the story 
goes, he was asked by his son—“ When arc we going home ?” 
and answered, “ My son, I have no home.” 

One question suggests itself to us as w f e close these 


pages—Why is there no novelist of the Cotswolds ? Mr. 
F. J. Cox has given us iwo admirable studies of village life 
in this corner of England, but the writer who shall do for 
Gloucestershire what Hardy has done for Wessex has yet, 
it would appear, to be born. 

Mr. Duckworth’s text is admirably illustrated by the fine 
water-colour drawings of Mr. Nicholls. The artist has 
succeeded in conveying the very spirit of these old-world 
villages. His pictures are idylls of sunshine and bright 
colours. 

Christian Biographies through Eighteen Centuries. By the 
Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray, M.A., F.S.A. 
(S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) 

The writer of this book almost disarms criticism by saying 
that it is not intended for the learned scholar, but is 
simply a compilation with no claim to originality. 

Be that as it may, these studies in the lives of famous 
Christian men (which they are, rather than actual 
biographies) are written with observation and with those 
touches of human interest which are ever fresh. We think 
that the rather long-drawn study of the life of St. Paul 
might well have been curtailed, for it seems to weight the 
book unnecessarily at starting. For the rest the names 
chosen are generally appropriate and typical of the period 
which they represent. Curious views are sometimes held 
about the so-called Dark Ages. Mr. Thackeray has 
escaped most of the common delusions. He show's how 
the brilliant light of Christianity shone throughout from the 
beacon monasteries of Europe ; but we cannot accept his 
assertion that from the years 500 to 1050 not more than 
tw r o or three names of really learned men can be men¬ 
tioned. Mr. Thackeray’s judgments on men around w’hose 
characters controversy has raged strike us as eminently 
fair, especially his estimate of Cranmer’s strength and 
weakness, and his view of the work and position of 
Wesley. This book is w’ritten from a spiritual standpoint, 
in quiet and thoughtful vein, and we commend it as a 
good addition to school and parochial libraries—a purpose 
for which it was probably written. 

Sketches of Old Dublin. By A. Peter. (Dublin : Sealy, 
Bryers, and Walker, 2s. 6d.) 

The sketches here collected were contributed from time 
to time to various Dublin newspapers, which perhaps 
explains the very careless English in which they are 
written. But, unfortunately, we are getting so accustomed 
to journalistic bad grammar and ill constructed sentences 
in England, that we can hardly afford to throw a stone across 
the Irish Channel. Still, such papers might be revised 
before being issued in book form, for it is a pity when a 
pleasant, gossiping style (which this writer has) is not 
combined with good grammar and decent literary expres¬ 
sion. 

Apart from this defect, the book has much which cannot 

fail to interest all lovers of 44 dear, delightful-Dublin.” 

We spare the third epithet. There are several chapters on 
the old Dublin Pleasure-gardens, where eighteenth-century 
society sported in the gay days of the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings. From Ranclagh, we learn, an unsuccessful 
attempt to cross St. George’s Channel in a balloon w’as 
made in 1785. 

The account of 44 Curious Old Dublin Shop Signs ” is 
interesting. Irish humour appears in the sign of the 
44 Golden Fleece,” appropriately chosen by a draper 
named Jason Hassard, the subject of an epigram by 
Swift : 

Jason, the valiant prince of Greece, 

From Colchos brought the Golden Fleece. 

We comb the wool, refine the fluff, 

For modern Jason that’s enough. 

O could wc tame yon watchful dragon, 

Old Jason would have less to brag on. 

We think that 44 Dublin in the Eighteenth Century ” 
would have been a less misleading title for these fugitive 
sketches. With the exception of a single chapter and 
some scattered allusions, there is nothing about 44 Old 
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Dublin ” prior to that period, although the author begins 
by telling us that 44 there are a thousand years of history in 
the streets of Dublin.” But then, as he observes on the 
same page, 44 history has a way of hiding itself.” 


FICTION 

The Scales of justice. By Burford Delannoy. (Digby, 
Long and Co., 6s.) 

This book has been in one sense a revelation to us. Till 
we read it we did not know that it was possible to write so 
badly as Mr. Delannoy has succeeded in doing. Here is a 
specimen paragraph gathered from the first page : 

She had two strings to her bow’; two beaus to her string. 
Thought that—if the colloquialism may be permitted—she had 
them both on one string. That was the big error of her life. 
She saw it when too late. The mill cannot grind with the water 
that is past. 

The meaning of the last sentence, by the way, is somewhat 
enigmatical. The style, it will be conceded, is on a pretty 
low level, but Mr. Delannoy maintains it throughout the 
narrative with a dull persistency. Hundreds of the 
sentences begin with a verb, the personal pronoun which 
should precede it having been, for some inscrutable reason, 
omitted. Other sentences are innocent of a verb altogether. 

We have alluded at some length to Mr. Delannoy’s 
freaks of syntax, as they are the only features which 
differentiate this book from the ordinary tenth-rate sensa¬ 
tional novel. For the rest the story is a crude compound 
of drugs, detectives, murders, and some cuite impossible 
love-making. Having read 44 The Scales of Justice 99 from 
its dull opening to its dreary close, we find ourselves unable 
the share the enthusiasm of the Darlington and Stockton 
Times and the Staffordshire Sentinel for the work of Mr. 
Delannoy. 

An Empty Heritage. By Violet Tweedale. (John Long, 
6 s.) 

44 An Empty Heritage ” is rather aggressively Bohemian 
in tone. Clouds of smoke, beautiful models, and Chansons 
de Montmartre are ruthlessly dragged in to give local 
colour, and the reader is whisked from Chelsea Embank¬ 
ment to Soho, and from Soho to Paris, always to find 
velvet coats and dishevelled locks awaiting him. Of 
Chelsea we are told : 44 Groups of men in artistic disarray 
were strolling homewards to finish the night with play and 
song.” Sylvester Cowell is torn from these Bacchanalian 
surroundings by the death of the Earl of Harborough, of 
whom he is the heir. He is more or less of a blackguard, 
and from the day he assumes the title to the night on 
which he is drowned in the Seine his history is not a very 
edifying one. 

Lady Julia's Emerald . By Helen Hester Colville. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 

44 Lady Julia’s Emerald ” is the star round whose male¬ 
volent personality the characters in this book revolve like 
lesser stars. Some of them lose it, others find it ; it is stolen 
by some, and bv others bought. But these characters, 
unlike stars, conform to no discernible rule of ipossibility 
or probability ; their motives are unfathomable, and they 
are laws unto themselves. The conviction is forced upon 
one that this book would reach a larger and more appre¬ 
ciative circle of readers than it is likely to in its present 
form if it were bound in a paper cover and sold for three¬ 
pence. 

The Pursuer. By Morice Gerard. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

44 The Pursuer” is one of a type of novels that we had 
hoped was fast dying out. While not lacking a certain 
ingenuity in the manipulation of events, the story is abso¬ 
lutely destitute of anything even remotely resembling 
human interest. The characters are not drawn from life, 
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but are, for the most part, unsuccessful imitations of the 
heroes and villains of our contemporary third-rate sensa¬ 
tional fiction. The villain is appropriately a foreigner ; 
the hero, no less appropriately, an English officer. There 
is an element of staleness about all this, nor is it possible to 
feel much interest in the vicissitudes which befall Colonel 
Fenner in the course of this narrative. We know that he 
will claim his blushing bride in the concluding chapter ; 
we know, too, that villainy, though momentarily triumphant, 
will eventually meet with its due reward. 44 Morice 
Gerard ” has a tiresome habit of interspersing his narrative 
with pompous platitudes and tedious moralisings. The 
reader in quest of sensation (and no other would be likely 
to read this book) does not need to be reminded that ‘‘hero- 
worship is instinct in every woman,” or that 44 there is 
nothing in the world more wonderful than a woman’s 
instinct.” Such assertions might be taken for granted. 

The Forewarners. By Giovanni Cena. Translated from 
the Italian by Olivia Agresti Rossetti. With a 
Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 6s) 

44 The Forewarners” is a volume that successfully eludes 
all attempts at classification. It is unlike anything that we 
have ever read before. Broadly speaking, it is a novel, 
since it is thrown into a more or less narrative form. But 
it is lacking in the very elements of plot-construction. It 
ends suddenly, and, as it were, without a note of warning— 
ends with no clearly-perceived denouement , and with no 
attempt on the part of the author to dispose of the 
characters he has introduced. The final effect on the 
mind of the reader is as though he had wandered into the 
theatre shortly after the commencement of a problem-play 
and had been compelled to leave when the curtain fell on 
the second act. 

With it all, however, 44 The Forewarners ” is a novel of 
extraordinary power and of fascinating interest. It pur¬ 
ports to be written by an Italian proof-reader, and there 
can be little doubt that, however much of fictional interest 
the story may contain, it is a veritable transcript from life. 
It records the outlook of a man of a morbid and acutely 
sensitive tempeiament. We have had many novels of late 
years dealing with the social life of Italy, but this book 
introduces us to the floating wreckage of an Italian slum. 
“Aeropolis” stands for the Yoting Italy of the revolu¬ 
tionary workman, an Italy inarticulate yet passionately 
insurgent, an Italy that has lost its faith and has not yet 
found its hope. There is much to perplex and sadden ; 
much, too, to repel ; yet here, as elsewhere, we are per¬ 
mitted to see the soul of goodness in things evil, and no 
reader who has made a sympathetic study of such 
characters as the supposed writer of this narrative or 
Crastino, the unhappy poet, but is conscious of an idealism 
that can transmute despair itself into ultimate victory. 

We are profoundly grateful for this book, which is 
worth a whole library of current sensational fiction. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE TAROT AND CARD GAMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— The earliest mention of playing-cards occurs in 1377, in 
a South German MS. We hear of them in 1379 at Viterbo, in 
1384 at Nuremburg, in 1392 in Paris, and in 1393 at Florence. 
The only inference to be drawn as to their origin from these and 
other facts is that they appeared in Europe first at Venice circ. 
1370, and passed along the great trade routes. In 1377 they are 
regarded as moral and innocent, in 1384 they are forbidden in 
Nuremburg, in 1393 they are counted among children’s games at 
Florence. 

The Tarot was in its origin a counting game with picture- 
cards. It was shown in a lecture at the Society of Arts that 
every subject in it w-as familiar to the Florentines, and that it was 
probably a Florentine picture-game, similar in some respects to 
the so-called 0 Mantegna’ cards. At any rate, a MS. volume of 
sermons of the middle of the fifteenth century shows conclusively 
that cards and triumphs (the Tarot) were two distinct sorts of 
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game. The B.M. catalogue of the Schrciber collection of 
cards (1901) endorses this view (sec “ Arcliaeologia," 57, 185, 
“Journal Society of Arts” (1901), 49, 317). The four suits of our 
ordinary card-pack may be of Eastern origin, and probably are ; 
the Tarot pack is undoubtedly a North Italian invention. 

Robert Steele. 

Savage Club. 

MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —We beg leave to draw the attention of your readers to 
the First International Moral Education Congress, to be held at 
the University of London, Imperial Institute Road, South Ken¬ 
sington, on September 25 tb*SQfli. 

The Congress is honoured by the good wishes of his Majesty 
the King. It meets under the patronage of twelve Ministers of 
Education, including England, the United States, France, Italy, 
Russia, Belgium, Spain, and Japan. It has also for its patrons 
fifteen heads of Colonial Education Departments; delegates arc 
being sent by many Universities, by all the leading Educatioaal 
Associations, and by a number of education authorities, and, 
finally, the list of Vice-Presidents and of the General Committee 
includes very many of the leading educationists of Europe. 

Of those who arc contributing papers we may mention— 
England : Professors Adams, Lloyd Morgan, Mackenzie, and 
Muirhead ; America: Professors Adler and Peabody; Italy: 
Cesarc Lombroso ; France : Professors Buisson, Boutroux, and 
Seailles ; Germany: Professors Munch, Foerster, and Tonnies; 
Russia : M. and Mme. Kovalevsky ; Hungary: Professors Karman 
and Schnellcr. The whole field of moral education in schools 
will be covered. 

The following is the general programme :— 

I. —The Principles of Moral Education. Chairman, the Presi¬ 
dent. 

II. —Aims, Means, and Limitations of the Various Types of 
Schools. Chairman, the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.S. 

III. —Character-building by Discipline, Influence, and Oppor¬ 
tunity. Chairman, M. le Baron d’Estournellcs de Constant 
(Senator). 

IV. —The Problems of Moral Instruction. Chairman, Professor 
Dr. Friedrich Jodi (University of Vienna). 

V. —(<j) Relation of Religious Education to Moral Education. 
Chairman, Rev. Dr. Gow (Westminster School). 

(6) Special Problems. Chairman, Regierungsrat Dr. Gobat 
(Berne). 

VI. —Systematic Moral Instruction. Chairman, Gchcimrat 
Professor Dr. Wilhelm Foerster (University of Berlin). 

(c) The Teaching of Special Moral Subjects. Chairman, Cyril 
van Overbcrgh (Director-General of Higher Education for 
Belgium). 

VII. —The Relation of Moral Education to Education under 
other Aspects. Chairman, Professor Ferdinand Buisson (Uni¬ 
versity of Paris). 

VIII. —The Problems of Moral Education under Varying 
Conditions of Age and Opportunity. Chairman, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Anson, Bart. (University of Oxford). 

(d) Biology and Moral Education. Chairman, Prince Jean dc 
Tarchanoff (St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine). 

Special Moral Instruction lessons will be given in English (Mr. 
FJ. Gould), in French (Pastor Charles Wagner, the author of 
“ The Simple Life ”), and in German fFrl. Jannasch). 

There will also be an exhibition of books and pictures. 

The fee (including a report of some four hundred pages) is 
10s. 6d. for the general public, and 7s. 6d. for teachers. Single 
day-tickets can be had for 2s. 6d. Return fares on all lines at 
single fare and a quarter. 

It is hoped that there may be a large large attendance of the 
general public and of the teaching profession. 

Full details may be obtained on writing to the Office of the 
Congress, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, England. 

We remain, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 

President, Michael E. Sadler. 

Hon. Treasurer, Avebury. 

Chairman, Sophie Bryant. 

Vice-Chairman, J. W. Adamson. 

General Secretary, Gustav Spiller. 


THE FUTILITY OF FLOGGING 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In view of the fact that the calendar at the recent 
Glamorgan Assizes showed that no less than eighteen prisoners 
were indicted under the Garotting Act it may well be regarded as 
a moot point whether the revival of Hogging at Cardiff has not 
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been as harmful to the community as it was unnecessary for the 
safety of the public. 

The annals of the lash clearly demonstrate that wherever 
Hogging has been tried on a wholesale scale, robbery w T ith violence 
has increased, and that under non-flogging Judges this class of 
crime decreased. The late Lord Chancellor Herschcll was the 
first to call public attention to this fact. Speaking in the House 
of Commons on July 31st, 1885, he referred to a Parliamentary 
return dealing with sentences under the Garotting Act as 
follows: 

If hon. members could prove anything from it it would be 
this, that a flogging Judge was followed by a number of 
garotting cases, and a non-flogging Judge by a great diminu¬ 
tion of that crime. 

The lash does not deter and cannot reform the criminal. It 
has been abolished in every progressive European country— 
Russia even has abandoned it in the ordinary criminal law. Why 
should England wait ? 

Joseph Collinson. 

Humanitarian League, 53 Chancery Lane, London, 

August 18, 1908. 


TRADITION 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I read the article on “ Tradition *’ in The Academy of 
the 8th with great interest, and I think you may care to hear that 
I can corroborate every word. About twenty-three years ago I 
was at Tewkesbury, and was shown over the splendid old church 
by the clerk, who had evidently learned its history from tradition. 
Seeing how very interested I was in all he told me, he took me 
out over the bridge and described in the most graphic manner 
how the fight took place, how the little stream ran red, and, 
finally, how the defeated men crowded into the Abbey for 
sanctuary, and were slaughtered there until their bodies were 
half-way up the pillars in the nave. Then, speaking of the 
death of tne young prince, he said: “ Shakespeare tells us 
* they slew him in the held by Tewkesbury.' They did nothing 
of the kind ; they dragged him into one of the houses, and 
they stabbed him between two rooms, and I ll show you the 
place.” He then took me into a modern-fronted house, but the 
iiouse itself was just as it had been at the time of the battle, and 
he showed me a rough loose raised beam that divided the floors 
of two rooms and said that was the place. The clerk was a very 
old man in or about 1884, but I think he told me he was the last 
of a long line of clerks. I am certain he described the fight as 
it had come to him from an eye-witness. When I went once 
more to Tewkesbury, in 1893, a young man showed me round, but 
lie evidently had not had the tradition handed on to him. 

L. L. Panton. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We are bound to admit that it is not without a certain 
perhaps malicious sense of amusement that we have 
followed the controversy in the Daily Telegraph as to the 
censorship of plays. It is surely something a little like 
poetic justice that Mr. Courtney, whom some months ago 
we delicately reproved for something which looked not 
altogether unlike insincerity in his references to the censor¬ 
ship of plays, should now become the victim of that 
astounding official. Mr. Courtney was one of the fore¬ 
most of the exponents of that school of criticism with 
regard to the censorship which insisted that, while the 
censorship was undesirable, Mr. Redford himself was 
beyond all reproach. Mr. Redford’s reply to all this 
pleasant support has been to stop the production of Mr. 
Courtney’s adaptation of Oedipus Rex . We wonder 
whether Mr. Courtney retains his feeling as to the personal 
excellence of Mr. Redford. For our own part, we can 
only repeat what we have said before—that, while we con¬ 
sider that censorship of some sort is a desirable thing, it is 
highly important that the censor should be a man of not 
less than average intelligence. 

The silly season being now in full swing, the Daily 
Telegraph is supplying its readers with, a collection of 
letters under the heading of “ Ideals of Marriage,” some of 
which are very silly indeed. The majority of those who 
contribute to this controversy are ladies and gentlemen 
who are in a burning state of indignation because the 
Church of England is so unkind and inconsiderate as to 
object to the marriage of divorced persons. These 
marriages are recognised by law, say the aggrieved corre¬ 
spondents of our contemporary ; therefore, of course, the 
Church, if it were a properly-constituted institution, should 
be compelled by law to bestow its blessing on them. A 
swears to love, honour, and obey B ; she takes B for better 
for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
and so on ; and here is this foolish old Church actually 
declining to give her permission and her blessing when B, 
having failed to hit it off with A, proposes to repeat the 
process with X, Y, or Z. This is truly a monstrous state 
of affairs, and we are not surprised that the Church has 
let herself in for a well-merited rebuke from that acknow¬ 
ledged expert in matters of Life, Death, and Eternity, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Mr. Laurence Housman, the 
gentle trousered Suffragette, has also seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of pointing out the monstrous injustice of discussing 
such subjects at all while his suffering sisters are kept 
without the votes that they desire. The correspondence, 
we need hardly say, contains some sensible and wise 
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letters on the other side of the question, but we rather 
doubt whether it would not be wiser on the part of their 
writers to leave tomfools to stew in the juice of their own 
tomfoolery. 

We note with great joy that Mr. Lloyd-George has been 
giving one of the evening papers a certificate of character. 

It appears that when Mr. Lloyd-George landed at South¬ 
ampton fresh from his motor triumphs he was humbly 
waited upon by a representative of the Star. “ What is 
the name of your paper ?” inquired Mr. Lloyd-George. 
“The Star , if you please, sir, replied the obsequious 
reporter.” “Ah !” remarked Mr. Lloyd-George (who is 
really a great quiz), “ A paper with a clean conscience.” 
This beautiful remark appears to have bowled the Star man 
clean off his legs. Rushing to the nearest telegraph-office 
he communicated the facts to his editor, who appears to 
have been so amazed and taken aback with the pronounce¬ 
ment that he uses the “ Chancellor's” ill-considered phrase 
for a headline. We know nothing about the conscience 
of the Star newspaper, but we could be pretty sure that if 
the Star has a conscience it must be a pretty clean one because, 
so far as we have been able to make out, the Star never use 9 
it. In the same issue as Mr. Lloyd-George’s “ compliment ” 
we find the Star making a great show with “Old Joe’s 
Trebles” and the starting-prices of “Saucy John,” “Exeter 
Hall,” and other equine marvels. The Star poses as a 
journal which is all for the people and the highest Liberal 
and democratic moralities. Yet in its earlier issues it is 
little else than a betting and a tip-giving news-sheet. If 
the complimentary clean-conscience-bestowing Chancellor 
had at his command one-half of the money that has dis¬ 
appeared from the working-man’s pocket on the strength 
of the Star's tips and general incitements to betting he 
would be under no anxiety as to the payment of the 
munificent old-age pensions which he and his colleagues 
have promised to an incredulous democracy. The Star's 
conscience may, as we have said, be spotless. But there are 
other parts of its anatomy about which even Mr. Lloyd- 
George could scarcely be complimentary. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Lloyd-George is a student and follower of Old Joe. 

Having dispensed with the harrowing political short 
stories of Mr. John Galsworthy, and being apparently 
unable to lay its hands on another fictionist who can see 
life on the Suffragist-cum-wife-beating principle, the Nation 
has evidently determined to nobble the verse-writers. 
In the current issue of Mr. Massingham’s extraordinary 
review we find tudked away after the correspondence, and 
under the head of poetry, some verses entitled “A Somerset 
Lullaby.” The second stanza of this wonderfully human 
effusion runs as follows : 

The Squire's cheeld s got a rattle, and a zilver coral ring ; 

But a can't zee its Mammy for she’m gone to zee the King. 

f Tis tended by a maykin, and cheweth on a bone; 

But you’m my lucky laddie with a Mammy of your own ! 

Zo go to sleep, my deary dear, a-rocking on my knee ! 

And thank the Blessed Lord you baint a Child of Quality ! 

Aye, thank the Lord, Who laid ye on our cottage hearthen 
stone, 

With a Daddy as do love ye, and a Mammy of your own. 

Thus we may see what a dreadful and wicked thing it is 
in the eyes of the Nation to be a Squire. Of course it is 
notorious that the children of landed proprietors are never 
allowed to see their mothers, who, poor featherheads, 
spend all their days gallivanting about the Court, and make 
a point of giving their babies bones to chew. And of 
course the child of quality is never loved by its father, and 
has no mother 10 speak of. Mr. Massingham’s knowledge 
of the insides of respectable households is evidently intimate. 
His determination to work the political dodge at all costs, 
and no matter who is slandered or insulted, will also 
be obvious. It is a pity that people who run stupid 
reviews as a sort of adjunct, or lean-to, of the chocolate- 
mill should be so reckless of the decencies. We say 
that the lines we have quoted are full of impertinent 
and ridiculous suggestion, and that if the high ideals of 
Liberalism and the democracy must needs be bolstered 
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up with mendacious and ill-mannered 44 poetry,” it is 
high time that Liberalism and the democracy obtained a 
fresh set of ideals. Mr. Massingham knows as well as we 
know that child for child the children of the upper classes 
are just as well treated, and receive just as much mothering 
and just as much parental affection as the children of the 
class from which Mr. Massingham and his contributors 
would appear to spring. No useful purpose can be served 
by foul and specious argument, even though you put it 
into verse and call it 44 A Somerset Lullaby.” The human 
affections are confined to no particular class, and Mr. 
Massingham may take it from us that they are no more 
wanting in the wife of a squire than they are in the 
motherly bosoms of Mrs. Pankhurst and Lady Grove. Let 
the Nation clear its mind of chocolate and its poetry of cant. 


A correspondent writes There is no more awful warn¬ 
ing for the reviewer of to-day than the sight of an old 
review. There are classic instances of course: the 
41 gallipot” criticism of Keats, Lady Eastlake’s liighly- 
offensive notice of Charlotte Bronte—Lady Eastlakc richly 
deserved the treatment prescribed by the late Queen 
Victoria for the 44 suffragette ” Lady Blank—there is the 
44 Officer’s Widow” review of 44 In Memoriam : ” there are 
many of these notorious cases of impudence, ignorance, 
and vulgar malice. But many others lurk unseen in the 
old numbers of old magazines, and the present writer, 
browsing on old Blackwoods , has found some notable 
examples of base reviewing, a few of which it may be 
well to exhibit for the terror of himself and of others. To 
begin with, there are three articles (by Mrs. Oliphant ?) 
comparing the respective merits of Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Lytton. It is only fair to say at once that these papers 
contain many judicious observations ; one is delighted to 
see, for instance, that the critic cannot believe for a moment 
in the genial intimacy between Captain Cuttle and Mr. 
Dombey ; and, indeed, the picture of these two clinking 
glasses of 44 the old Madeira ” is one of the most intolerable 
events in English fiction. But when we read further, and 
find that Mr. Pecksniff is a bore and a nuisance, we 
see that the critic’s touch is far from sure. And 
then comes the shocking discovery that Mr. Thackeray is a 
cynic, and that 44 Vanity Fair ” is a deplorable book, and 
finally, that Lytton is, beyond doubt, the very emperor of 
novelists, from whom such comparatively little men as 
Dickens and Thackeray must hold their realms (such as 
they are) in fealty. It is not surprising, after all this, to 
learn that 44 Jane Eyre ” is a very coajse story. One is 
reminded of the remark of Mr. Locke’s Paragot: 44 Unintelli¬ 
gent old women should not talk of what they do not under¬ 
stand ; ” one gets the full flavour of that mid-Victorian 
period when arts and crafts dwelt contented under the 
shadow of the crinoline, when Tennyson had to write those 
green*bound volumes of his so that they should be fit to lie 
on the drawing-room table of the country vicarage. 


Perhaps the best of all these reviews is the notice of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s 44 Life of Charlotte Bronte.” Now, putting 
44 Cranford” on one side, the 44 Life” is undoubtedly the best 
of all Mrs. Gaskell’s books ; it is in most respects a model 
biography told with consummate art. It not only gives 
the bare facts of Charlotte Bronte’s life, it achieves a much 
more considerable thing ; it gives all the setting in which 
that life was framed, so that the reader realises the whole 
scene, and sees in a more vivid light than that of the stage 
the whole drama of the Brontes played before him. We 
have the 44 origins” of both parents—the wild Irish 14 aura” 
of Mr. Bronte, his almost diabolic energy and persistence, 
and the gentle submission of the Cornish girl whom he 
married. Then Mrs. Gaskell shows us Haworth and its 
surroundings with wonderful skill—its bleakness and its 
dreariness both physical and moral and mental. There 
are few chapters in literary biography so impressive or so 
imaginative as that reconstruction of a whole district. We 
read the old legends that the Brontes listened to when they 
were children, we read the uncouth and hideous dialect 
which sounded in their ears, we see the glen where old 
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Tabby remembered seeing the fairies before the mills came, 
we have the horror and gloom and isolation of that 
parsonage amongst the tombs hammered, as it were, into 
our heads ; almost with the first lines of the book the note 
of tragedy and doom is struck. And so all through the 
story : Charlotte lives, not in vacuo , but in Haworth, in 
Cowanbridge, in Roehead, in Brussels, in real houses, in 
real villages, in real surroundings, with real people to talk 
to, to like or dislike. 44 Jane Eyre” will survive, no doubt; 
but many people will read 44 Shirley ” in the future simply 
because that novel is mentioned in 0 The Life of Charlotte 
Bronte.” 


And now for the old reviewer : 

Mrs. Gaskell, we regret to say, has, in the present work, so 
employed her talent that she appears .... as a gossip and 

a gadabout.First of all she devotes a chapter to 

Haworth, counting all the rooms and all the windows in the 
parsonage. The next chapter she devotes to a description of the 
character of Yorkshiremen, who appear to be the most unsociable 
beings on the face of the earth. In the third chapter she hies 
away to Cornwall, gives a long account of the customs of 

Penzance, Mrs. Bronte's birthplace.With amazing 

rapidity she then relates the birth of half-a-dozen children, kills 
on Mrs. Bronte, and sends Charlotte to school. 

Then comes another school at Roehead, and the biographer 
writes a gazetteer of the neighbourhood from the days of the 

Stuarts downwards.All this information of the Dame 

Quickly sort, with which every chapter abounds, Mrs. Gaskell 
has seasoned with as much petty scandal as might suffice for 
half-a-dozen biographies .... such miserable gossip 
.... these gross personalities. .... As if it were 
not enough .... to lay bare the skeletons of the Bronte 
family . . . . Mrs. Gaskell rakes together all the scandal of 
the neighbourhood, and weaves it into the biography. 

[The “ Life ** is] an outrage upon her [Charlotte Bronte's] 
memory, committed in the name of friendship and sky-high 
religion .... with a copious discharge of those cheap 
protestations which Sairey Gamp, over her brown teapot, might 
offer to Betsey Prig. 

Such was literary criticism in the year 1857. 

We print our correspondent’s remarks with some satis¬ 
faction, because, apart from their undoubted literary 
interest, they suggest, even if they do not embody, the 
views of the average unfavourably reviewed person. It is 
quite obvious that where such a matter as criticism is con¬ 
cerned you cannot have mathematical precision of judg¬ 
ment. The critic is a human being, and, questions of 
44 impudence, ignorance, and vulgar malice ” apart, he is 
liable to err. The classic instances of unjust reviewing 
rehearsed by our correspondent are classic enough, heaven 
knows, and deplorable enough. But we cannot agree that 
there is anything in the way of an awful warning in them. 
For obviously if it is to be argued that because Keats was 
unjustly reviewed and Charlotte Bronte was unjustly 
reviewed and Tennyson was unjustly reviewed the criticism 
of the day should beware of itself, and bow its crested 
head, so to speak, there is really an end to every sort of 
reviewing save and except the reviewing which abounds in 
honey and frankincense. A man may read a book which 
does not like him, and he may fairly say in consequence, 
44 This is a bad book.” Posterity conceivably might come 
to other conclusions about it. This has happened, as we 
know, and it will probably happen again. At the same 
time it proves nothing. Our contention is that while it is 
possible to rake up flagrant cases of unjust and brutal 
reviewing, the criticism of the past century has on the whole 
and in the main been just, reasonable, and fair. Against 
the Keats “gallipot” criticism, which, when all is said, 
is practically the only terrible case, one might set, say, 
Macaulay’s review of the poems of Montgomery. Macaulay 
was pretty severe with Montgomery at a time when 
Montgomery was esteemed an important poet. Posterity 
has agreed that Macaulay was right. Furthermore, for 
one instance of injustice meted out to sound literary work 
we could guarantee to find ten instances of overpraise and 
unctuous flattery bestowed upon unworthy and undesirable 
authors. Our correspondent’s own citation of Mrs. 
Oliphant for belauding Lytton as the very cmperOr of 
novelists will suffice for us to be going on with. It seems 
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to us that, during the past few decades at any rate, if 
criticism has erred at all it has been on the side of 
soundness, and this we believe can be proved out of the 
bound volumes. Really base and biassed reviewing is a 
most difficult matter to compass. For a multiplicity of 
reasons editors set their faces against the harsh treatment 
of authors generally, and particularly authors of vogue or 
reputation. The reviewer is made to feel that there can 
never be any hurt in plausible praise, whereas severity in 
the matter of blame may have a certain effect upon a 
certain class of advertisers. So that the impudent, ignorant, 
or malicious reviewer has the utmost difficulty in disposing 
of his wares, and the honest and competent reviewer who 
feels it incumbent upon him at times to be severe and 
seemingly brutal does not find his position altogether a 
bed of roses. The tendency, as we have said, is to over¬ 
kindness. 


SONNET 

For thou wert Master of their windy keeps, 

In Tyre, in Ilium, and in Babylon, 

Which smote the welkin many a year agone 
With torches and with shouting. Whoso sleeps 
On the large hills or drowns in the old deeps, 

His name shines in a book for thee to con ; 

And thy chill pomps and aching triumphs are won 
Where the forlornest woman sits and weeps. 

Sd that for thee we make embroideries, 

And for thy foul pate twist a beamy crown, 

Who art the lord of laughter and of lust, 

Who readest all their lesson to the wise, 


Of course, we are fully aware that when a man has 
written a book which another man finds it necessary to 
condemn on public grounds, the author of the condemned 
work is filled with gentle pains. We do not believe that a 
reviewer ever convinced an author of the downright error 
of his ways, though review’s may have convinced publishers, 
and at times they certainly convince the public. Conse¬ 
quently your poor stricken author, bleeding as it W’ere from 
forty foul gashes, which for some reason or other are always 
described as “stabs in the back,” is naturally disposed 
to search the files of old newspapers for comfort. His 
argument is always and inevitably “ this impudent, 
ignorant, malicious, and base reviewer is simply doing for 
me what the Quarterly Review did for Keats.” It never 
occurs to him that the reviewer may be simply doing for 
him what Macaulay did for Montgomery. A proper, 
sturdy, and legitimate author is the master of all such 
situations. If his book is a great book, and the reviewer 
says it is not a great book the book remains, and the 
quality of the work is not in the slightest degree depre¬ 
ciated. If the book be a bad book, and the reviewer says 
it is a good book, beautiful friendships may be strengthened, 
but the book remains what it is—namely, bad. Least 
of all should a writer imagine that he must of necessity be 
eminent because his book happens to be “ slated.” Common 
sense in these matters is just as useful as it is in cab-driving 
and potato digging. When all is said and done the 
bitterest of reviewers has his reputation to consider, and it 
will be found in practice that where you have a severe 
review you have the reason for severity plainly stated, and 
in the majority of instances supported by quotations from 
the author himself. Of course it would be possible for a 
reviewer to take an admittedly beautiful line of verse or a 
set of beautiful stanzas and to write beneath them “ Here we 
have doggerel and balderdash.” But, in our opinion, the 
thing never happens—at any rate in critical journals of the 
smallest consequence. It is true that the poetry which issuts 
from the Press, and a good deal of the fiction, is received with 
scant courtesy by the reviewers. On the other hand, nobody 
in his senses will suggest that we have now amongst us a poet 
of any parts who is not receiving his due share of praise and 
critical encouragement; and when it comes to fiction we 
are all of us painfully aware that books of absolutely no 
literary merit are treated seriously and praised by the 
column length in all sorts of journals. In fact, the con¬ 
vention of praise has become so firmly established amongst 
us that the business of authorship nowadays admittedly 
consists of two departments—which may be roughly 
described as the departments of catchpenny success and 
legitimate literary merit. It is in the former department 
that the great majority of authors whose names are familiar 
to the public consistently labour. Whereas in the 
department where literary merit is the main consideration 
you have a faithful few who are commonly voted rank 
failures by the publishers. We believe that the man or 
woman who thirsts for praise, and praise in abundance, 
can always compass it. And it is to be compassed by the 
simple means of w’riting a good book. 


And to the fools, as they go up and down ; 

And it is this : A cry, a rose, and dust. 

T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 

NATIVE IRISH LITERATURE 

A Text-book of Irish Literature . Part II. By Eleanor 
Hull. (Dublin : M. H. Gill and Son; London: David 
Nutt; 3s. net.) 

The first part of this work appeared in 1906. It was, as 
the writer then told us, 11 prepared at short notice to meet 
the requirements of the students under the Intermediate 
Board. * This haste probably accounts for some delay in 
the appearance of the second volume. In the interim Miss 
Hull has made a special study of the Fenian Legends and 
Saga. We are given the results in the first five chapters, 
which are more of the nature of a monograph on this 
obscure subject than proper to a text-book. Miss Hull’s 
theory is that these Romances were the folk-lore tales of 
the Firbolg races, the pre-Milesian tribes scattered 
throughout Ireland. These people were despised as 
mere vassals by their Gaelic conquerors, who did not 
consider their legends wwthy of a place in the great 
collections of the twelfth century, such as the “ Book of 
the Dun Cow ” and the “ Book of Leinster.” But the folk¬ 
lore legends became assimilated to the life of the people, 
as was natural, seeing that they were transmitted orally 
through several centuries, and the Fenian Saga 
gradually developed, “was added to and expanded, 
until from the fifteenth century onward it formed 
the most voluminous portion of the country’s litera¬ 
ture.” Miss Hull’s theory is interesting and care¬ 
fully elaborated, even if built up on a “ semi-historic ” 
foundation. But she fails to allow that the Milesian 
folk-lore may have intermingled orally with the Firbolg 
Romances, even though the Fenian tales were not admitted 
into the early literature of the Cuchulain cycle. It is to 
account for this omission that Miss Hull’s very possible 
theory has been constructed. The chapters on Ossianic 
and Lyric poetry are all too short. Miss Hull is of opinion 
that 

The publication of MacPherson’s 44 Fingal ” and 14 Temora” 
and the controversy they aroused gave the Ossianic poems and 
the legends of the Fians an interest and value which they had 
never before possessed even to the nations among whom they 
had their origin. 

So MacPherson is to be forgiven his “chief error” of 
passing off his own compositions as old Gaelic ballads. 
We cannot refrain from quoting two stanzas from the 
41 Colloquy of Oisin and Patrick,” an echo from afar which 
has its present-day counterpart—“ Do chualas ceol,” etc., 
thus translated : 
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I have heard music sweeter far 
Than hymns and psalms of clerics are ; 

The blackbird s pipe on Lctterlea, 

The Dord Finn s wailing melody. 

The thrush’s song of Glcnna-Scal, 

The hound’s deep bay at twilight fall, 

The barque’s sharp grating on the shore, 

Than clerics chants delight me more. 

Another short chapter treats of Classical and Mediaeval 

adaptations in Irish literature. 

il The Tale of Troy, The Alexander Saga, The Wander¬ 
ings of Ulysses, The Theban War were well-known in 
Ireland in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In 
the Irish versions Celtic imagination finds play in con¬ 
siderable addition and variation. We also learn that a 
Gaelic version of u Sir John Maundeville’s Travels” was 
made in 1475 by one Fingin O’Mahony, while an abridg¬ 
ment of the 14 Book of Ser Marco Polo ” is found in the 
14 Book of Lismore ” : 

There are Irish versions of Turpin’s Chronicle, Guy of 
Warwick, Bevis of Southampton, and of a number of French 
and Spanish romances, such as the “ Triumphs of Charlemagne,” 
from the French, and “ Richard and Lisarda : a Spanish Talc.’ 
The chief general interest of these versions of foreign texts is the 
testimony they bear to the fact that from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries Ireland kept in touch with the literary life of 
the Continent ; the Urge number of Irishmen who went for their 
education to the Universities of Spain and France, or who 
repaired to the Irish monasteries in Italy, must have fostered an 
interest in the romances and literature of foreign countries. 

We should add that a point of particular interest is 
the learned culture of monastic Ireland, before the ruthless 
Elizabethan wars and the ravages of Cromwell swept 
away the sources of light and learning. That such 
civilised culture existed would be a revelation to those who 
base their knowledge of fifteenth-century Ireland on 
Froude and contemporary writers, and who have never 
visited the melancholy ruins of her splendid monasteries. 
It is the old tale of the conquered race, despised as semi- 
barbarians. In the early years of the seventeenth century 
there was a great exodus of learned men from Ireland to 
Continental Universities, in consequence of the rigorous 
suppression of schools and colleges. The Irish Minorite 
Convent at Louvain was founded in 1616, and the Irish 
College of St. Isidore at Rome in 1618. But a great 
work was being done in Ireland by those who remained. 
It was seen that valuable manuscripts and old records 
were being lost and dispersed. So many of these historical 
and ecclesiastical records were collected and transcribed 
by the great annalists of the seventeenth century, most 
notably in the collection 44 Annala Rioghachta Eireann ” 
(Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland), commonly called the 
Annals of the Four Masters. Miss Hull contends that 
4« j n the number and fulness of her tribal records Ireland 
can boast a supremacy over any nation of Europe.” 

Now that the Gaelic League is trying to revive the old 
Irish place-names, and has actually issued its own postal 
guide, with the address in Irish of every post town in 
Ireland, ancient divisions of the country, etc., it is interest¬ 
ing to note that in the Life of Hugh Roe O’Donnell 
(who died in 1602), written so late as the seventeenth 
century, the country 44 bears its old mythological names— 
eg., Ulster is called 4 the province of Conor mac Nessa;’ 
the strand near Dundalk is 4 Tragh Baile mic Buain/” As 
Miss Hull observes, this is— 

A good example of the familiarity of the whole nation with 
the old legends .... and of the persistence of native 
tradition. 

In addition to the work of the famous prose-writers this 
century also witnessed a remarkable revival in the schools 
of the bards, notwithstanding the English laws for their 
repression. A suffering nation has always produced a 
finer literature, and Ireland’s woes fanned the flame of 
poetry. Following the professional bards came the begin¬ 
nings of modern Irish poetry, which sprang from the people 
themselves, and was of a more democratic tone ! 

The new poetry is partly social, made up of love-songs, 


drinking-songs, religious verse, and verse on personal topics ; and 
partly political, voicing the feeling of the country for the house of 
Stuart. 

This popular national poetry in the native tongue, 
melancholy in its minor tone of suffering, stirring the 
affections of the people, songs which it was treason to sing 
openly, kept alive that national spirit which centuries of 
penal repression could never efface. Much of this later 
verse may be lacking in dignity of thought and expression, 
while in some directions its limitations are sufficiently 
obvious, but there remains a treasure of pure lyric poetry 
in the native songs of love and religion, beautiful alike in 
their melodious rhythm and in the refined delicacy of their 
sentiment. 

The tide of emigration and other great changes in the 
country which followed the horrors of the famine of 1846 
put an end to the native Irish literature, and the language 
gradually died out except in the far West. But the 
twentieth century has seen a remarkable revival with the 
advent of the Gaelic League. Of this we propose to treat 
in a subsequent article. For the Irish students of this 
revival Miss Hull’s work is a useful text-book, while a study 
of these volumes by the English reader would awaken an 
interest in a field of history and literature hitherto dis¬ 
regarded or little known. In any further edition the 
chronological arrangement of subjects will probably be 
re-adjusted and certain defects due to hasty preparation 
revised. We also suggest that tabulated lists of more 
important works would not be out of place in a text-book 
of this kind. The Bibliography given at the end of the 
second volume would be much more serviceable if some 
reference were also added to the publishers of the books 
cited._ 

THE HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF DISEASE 

Malaria : a Neglected Factor in the History of Greece and 
Rome. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., Major R. Ross, 
F.R.S., C.B., and G. G. Ellett, M.B. (Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Bowes, 2s. 6d. net) 

A little book has recently been published directing 
attention to a matter of the first historical importance, 
which amounts to saying that knowledge of the subjects 
discussed may be at least as useful to the statesman in the 
conduct of present and future policies as it is interesting 
to the student of past events. The historian cannot and 
need not be expected to work upon utilitarian lines 
directly—it is a good view that all proven history is useful, 
inasmuch as the accumulation of information must help us 
to shun the errors of the past. Many a historian has 
made a contribution to exact knowledge the value of 
which he could not foresee, his record owing its appearance 
to no more elevated motive than a regard for the 
picturesque, it being impossible for the writer to guess in 
what unexpected way he might be serving a future genera¬ 
tion towards practical ends. This is particularly the case 
with historians in their references to the health of the 
peoples whose rise and fall are being chronicled in their 
pages. 

Professor Ronald Ross points out in a prefatory chapter 
to Mr. Jones’s little book, which forms the text of 
these remarks, that students of biology must often have 
observed the failure of historians in dealing with the fate 
of nations to view affairs from a biological standpoint. 
The physique of a population, its climatic environment, its 
liability to plagues, its attitude towards hygiene, and its 
vital statistics, as far as these can be deduced from 
records or from literature, are for the most part not taken 
into consideration in history. If any mention is made of 
a pestilence, we shall find usually that it is treated as an 
episode only loosely connected with current events. The 
exploits of kings and generals, bishops and demagogues are 
not narrated as though they were closely affected by the 
hygiene of the masses ; their actions are allowed to have 
a religious, a racial, and even a geographical bias, but they 
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are never connected in history with the public health of 
the population. Now and again an epidemic falls with 
such suddenness and such blighting results upon a people 
that it is impossible not to see that all policies were swayed 
by its effects, so that the whole page of history has been 
altered by it. There is no better example of this kind of 
occurrence than is furnished by the great plague of Athens. 
This plague broke out in the year 430 b.c., just one year 
after the beginning of the disastrous Peloponnesian War. 
The whole of Pericles’s conduct of affairs as dictator and 
commander-in-chief was paralysed by it, and the Spaitans in 
consequence obtained an advantage in the struggle which, 
despite fluctuations in favour of Attica, they never lost. Cause 
and effect were here so plainly in due sequence that the 
significance could not be missed ; and it is not surprising 
that, so far as the downfall of Greece as an empire can be 
attributed tc the prolongation of the Peloponnesian War, 
so far can the great plague be considered a huge factor, 
for it caused Athenian weakness at an important juncture 
and led to the ultimate issue in a Spartan victory. But 
while such a catastrophe as the terrible plague of Athens 
may be given occasionally by historians its full value, and 
even more than its value, when summing up their argu¬ 
ments, less obvious but more potent influences having their 
origin in the health of the population concerned go unnoticed. 
When the plague smote Athens, Athenian plans were 
disturbed much as the kingcraft of Charles I. of England 
was arrested by his decapitation. But the condition of 
public affairs which led up to the tragedy at Whitehall 
remained after the tragedy ; the death-sentence upon the 
King was only an episode in a long process of adjustment 
of relations between the Crown and the nation, producing 
a public attitude of mind and a public temper the effects of 
which bear fruit to-day. All historians take pains to 
point out this fact, as far as so obvious a thing needs any 
pointing out. The terrific deed was not without its imme¬ 
diate results, but before it was done there was a spirit in 
England which made its doing to some extent unnecessary, 
and it is these general conditions which the historians of the 
seventeenth century strive to take into account. When 
biology is concerned no such general conditions are ever 
given proper weight. But biology has its part in pro¬ 
ducing general national conditions every whit as striking as 
the political developments which historians never fail to 
note, and the effect of biological environment and circum¬ 
stance should be reckoned with. The significance of Mr. 
Jones’s book is that he supplies a powerful argument in 
favour of insistence that historians should take into account 
public health, mortality bills, and vital statistics when 
laying down any general conclusions to be drawn from 
their writings. He suggests that it w*as not so much the 
great plague in Athens that led ultimately to the decadence 
of the Greek power as the sapping of the national strength 
by malaria. 

It is well known that in the fourth century b.c. Greece 
rapidly fell from its high estate, and this has been attri¬ 
buted to many of several causes, and to a complex of all 
of them. The decay of patriotism is said to have 
followed upon the aggregation of the people into towns ; 
a too pronounced artistic sentiment is said to have 
produced a national softness of character ; the defaults 
of private morality and the drain of the Peloponnesian 
War have also been given great prominence as reasons for 
the rapid decadence of the Greek power. All these things 
undoubtedly played their part, but Mr. Jones suggests that 
behind them lay another common and powerful cause, 
likely, it is true, to have its outcome 'in an enervation of 
character and a sapping of morals. He thinks it probable, 
from a close reading ot the literature, that during the 
fourth century b.c. malaria, which is such a fearful incubus 
upon the modem Greek, fell upon the nation, and w r rought 
havoc with the life and energies of the State. A blighting 
sickness, he thinks, may have attacked the people cn masse } 
and proved rapidly fatal to civil or military, social or 
artistic progress, while leaving the country an easy prey 
to an aggressor of the stamp of Alexander the Great. 
The arguments in favour of this highly interesting theory, 


when set out baldly, do not amount to much. It is 
pointed out that during the fourth century the word 
Ilvf>rr6t became common in Attic literature, and signified 
a prevalent fever, whereas before that time it was only 
used once in Homer, when it seemed to mean heat. 
There were other words used to designate fevers, but 
Uvper6t seems, as a matter of fact, to be used specifically 
for the fever which all men might get. As in Malta 
the residents might speak of Malta fever as 44 the fever,” 
so in Athenian literature 44 the fever ” would mean malaria. 
The word nvpertt first occurs in Greek literature, with the 
single exception of once in the 44 Iliad,” in the 44 Wasps ” of 
Aristophanes. This play was acted in the year 422 b.c., 
and it is certainly a significant fact that the Athenians had 
been busily engaged some three years previously on the 
island of Sphacteria, now known as Sphagia, and to this 
day a malarious centre. It is at least possible that malaria 
was introduced, either from Sphagia or (and we think more 
probably) from some settlement in Asia Minor, into Attica 
where were the stagnant pools and the proper anophelines 
doubtless breeding upon them, and where only the presence 
of the parasite was wanted to complete the story and start 
the outbreak. When this occurred w’e should have the 
germs multiplying with fearful rapidity on virgin soil, and 
in two generations a considerable proportion of the popu¬ 
lation might be reduced to a condition of chronic ill-health. 
Undoubtedly the ravages of malaria would have direful 
effects in a new country—the present condition of Mauritius, 
for example, bears striking testimony to this—and it must 
be remembered that in the fourth century b.c. the disease, 
when once introduced, would run an unchecked course, 
for we know enough of Greek pathology to perceive that 
while symptoms were closely observed, aetiology was 
founded upon superstition and treatment was forced to be 
empirical. 

Mr. Jones considers it quite likely that malaria played its 
part in the downfall of the Roman Empire also, and 
here to some extent he is on surer ground. The 
prevalence of malaria in Italy as early as 50 a.d. is proved 
by excellent clinical descriptions, while allusions in Plautus 
and Terence some two hundred years previously are more 
than suggestive of the fact that the disease was introduced 
at a much earlier date. It is, of course, open to any one 
to hold that the Roman authors, whose imitation of Greek 
forerunners w f as so close, made references to malaria in 
their w’orks because they found such references in their 
models ; but this is not a very convincing explanation. A 
Roman audience would not be disposed to be interested 
or amused by allusions to an incomprehensible and 
unrealisable malady—and it is almost certain that the 
Romans were malarious as a nation before the Roman 
Empire had reached its absolute height. And this being 
the case, it is at least arguable that a physique and a morale 
vitiated by a tainted circulation played a part in the great 
break-up of the world-empire of the Caesars. “ Malaria 
made the Greek weak and inefficient,” says Mr. Jones, 44 it 
turned the sterner Roman into a bloodthirsty brute.” If 
MeXaTxoXJa produced crossness, atra bilis made its victims 
mad, is his explanation of the lurid picture of life in the 
first century a.d. as described by Juvenal; and at this 
point we must leave his theory to speak for itself. 
It explains almost too much if it is true, and, if 
only for this reason, requires more support than 
the author’s careful and erudite searching of the literary 
authorities has been able to give it But we have 
nothing but praise for the way in which the author has 
put forward his views. He is clear and brief. He has 
obtained the high support of Professor Ronald Ross and 
Dr. G. G. Ellett for the scientific plausibility of his main 
surmise, and he does not labour any of his points unduly. 

We wonder whether the historians of the present day 
are preparing to supply the readers of posterity with more 
accurate and comprehensive details of public health than 
older writers had it in their power to do. To appraise 
the part played by malaria in the decay of the Greek and 
Roman powers is for is to-day merely an amusing problem, 
and a good deal of the interest comes from the fact that 
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the clues are obscure and that free play must be allowed 
to guessing. No blame whatever attaches to early his¬ 
torians for the scantiness of their allusions to the influences 
of disease ; they could not say anything for certain because 
their knowledge of biology was so slender. And even in 
comparatively modern days the historian may be excused 
for having given no detailed attention to public health 
questions. The whole study of public health in a scientific 
and systematic manner is of modem origin, and until 
recently there were no sources from which trustworthy 
information could be drawn. The world, therefore, 
has not lost much by the absence from its historical 
records of any attempt to deal with biological ques¬ 
tions ; it is fairly certain that the historian who made 
efforts in this direction would have proved obscure 
and misleading. But all this is changed now, and the 
scope of history will have to change also. The highly 
civilised nations keep elaborate records of their vital 
statistics, and medical knowledge is at their service to 
enable them to do this with accuracy. We know the 
incidence of disease upon races, and the fatality of its 
various forms ; we know' the results of geological surveys 
and of meteorological observation. Moreover, in the 
countries where civilisation has hardly reached this pitch, 
active campaigns against disease are being carried on 
mainly on behalf of colonisers, and in these places all the 
physical conditions are made the subject of anxious 
investigation, owing to the growing appreciation of the 
fact that upon the possibility of labour being applicable 
under sanitary conditions depends much of the value of 
the country as a possession. Undoubtedly the public 
health of a nation has always played an enormous part in 
its development or its retrogression, but hitherto exact 
information has been wanting by which we could gauge its 
influence. This information is now obtainable, and the 
serious historian should take it into account, or he may 
lose sight of a contributing cause to many of the effects 
which he describes. 


TROUTING, A PERSUASIVE 
AND A FINGER-POST 

In the Land of Beautiful Trout. By A. T. Johnson. 

(T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Trout-Waters of England. By W. M. Gallichan. 

(T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. net.) 

How little it takes to set the angling appetite pugging ! The 
interminable craving for moving waters and their mysterious 
indwellers is stronger than a drunkard’s thirst or a drug 
habit. Here is a bit of a book in green with a gilt boy on the 
cover. It has the murmur of waters about it, and in spite of 
split infinitives and occasional lapses into the sham precious 
style, it has enough of the angling camither within it to 
bring back memories of bends and pools and tugged lines, 
and triumph to the reader, especially if he is one of the 
inner brotherhood, to whom “ fishing is a sort of solemn 
sacrament and withdrawal from the world, just as the aged 
read their Bibles.” In that case he will feel that allusions 
to gun-barrels and hounds are a sort of flippant imperti¬ 
nence. What has he to do with a confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood ? Still, if he reads on, he will be 
pacified, and if he does not oil his wheels and test gut 
casts and ask for his thick boots to be greased when he 
gets to the last chapter he will assuredly have got a touch 
of senile decay about him : 

In September early summer returns again. The earth is born 
anew. Fresh flowers spring upon the graves of those which are 
dead. The old turf, cracked and scarred, hard as the very roads, 
becomes friable and moist. 

The September trout also grow young and eager again, 
and what is more, they take the flies of the early season 
gladly, and take them wet. The blue dun, the cowdung 
fly, and the March brown dance back into favour. If a 
man unhappily missed the spring waters, he can still snatch 

at the same delights for a little space in September, and 

** • * • • * — .. •. 


only then. The bird of time i9 on the wing. Make haste. 
Next year we may be hanged, sent to the hulks, or con¬ 
demned to watch for Germans in Norfolk, and so miss the 
spring fishings ; besides, there are diseases, business, and 
other rod-breaking misfortunes. Just as he has made the 
inevitable resolution to redeem the time by angling all his 
days of rest, just as he has braved his wife’s reproaches 
and the disappointment of would-be hosts, comes Mr. 
Walter Gallichan with a similar book, only this time the 
boy is green against a gilt sky ; and the contents of this 
work are most opportune. They tell one where to go, to 
whom to apply for permits, what fees are charged, what 
hotels provide streams, and what sized fishes may be 
expected. As a matter of fact, the half is not told. There 
are many small streams untouched by this book which 
give delicate delights to the wooer of trout, but the 
information seems trustworthy, and the book is so 
small that it goes into a jacket-pocket. The fly-leaf 
contains true effigies of two dozen Hardy-tied flies, 
rather puzzling to the reader, for they seem selected 
upon no principle which can be guessed, unless it be 
Mr. Gallichan’s own luck—his amulets as it were ; but 
the text does not read so, for the blue upright and spiders 
seem to be his familiar friends. The same may be 
said of the loch flies at the end. Perhaps they are merely 
advertisements. Mr. Gallichan would do a great service to 
anglers if he would write a similar book about Ireland, but 
he must remember that a table of contents is no substitute 
for an index. If a short synopsis of ways and means were 
made about Ireland it would encourage people to go there, 
and prevent the unhappy tourist from blundering into 
forbidden or useless ways. It would direct a cheerful 
stream of half-crowns into the tattered breeches of Mike 
and Pat, and it would encourage the local people to make 
the most of their splendid waters. Another small book on 
Irish sea-fishing, and a third on Irish pike-fishing would be 
useful in the same edition. There is something horrible 
about some of these closed English waters. For instance, 
in the Ivel district we learn that even “artists are not 
allowed to sketch or paint,” and from the Hampshire 
streams come unpleasant tales of greed, insolence, and 
Philistinism, which the author does not tell us, of urchins 
haled before the justices for dangling crumbs on bent pins 
over village culverts, of spies, and trumped-up cases, of 
young gentlemen born and bred upon the banks of streams 
they were never allowed to tackle for an hour, of heavy 
plutocratic lunatics who dismissed officials because their 
own skill did not suffice to take one trout out of ten thousand 
present. It is to be feared the enemy will say that the 
co-operative sport of fox-hunting, where the sweep on his 
moke and the Duke on his splendid steed are alike 
welcome, is a nobler art, for it is incompatible with that 
churlish and mean spirit, that greedy, gudgeonly, 
suspicious character, which is sometimes shown by these 
combinations of anglers. Thus the finest of the sports will 
be derided and the literary man’s recreation be belittled 
by the ill-humours of rogues, who are anglers only in 
externals and have none of the ornaments of the meek and 
quiet literary spirit which belongs to Waltonians. 


A PLAY AND A POEM 

Warp and Woof A Drama in Three Acts. By Edith 
Lyttelton. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mathilde. A Play. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. (Con¬ 
stable, 3s. 6d. net.) 

It would be hard to discover two plays more remote in 
subject, more unlike in style, more diverse in treatment 
than the two mentioned above. So widely different are 
they, indeed, that the only reason for considering them 
together is that they form very definite types of the old and 
the new in drama. 

Mrs. Lyttelton’s play has been seen on the London stage 
with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the chief part. It is always 
difficult to decide whether a play that reads well will act 
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well, and this difficulty, we should think, judging by the 
number of failures which are bewailed periodically, is 
common to almost every manager. We ourselves, unfor¬ 
tunately, did not see 44 Warp and Woof,” but we can 
certainly believe that it would make an excellent acting 
play, notwithstanding the fact that it belongs, presumably, 
to the “ drama of ideas,” of which so much has been said 
at various times. Perhaps it would not have been written 
but for Mr. Shaw’s plays and 44 conversations,” and the 
other serious and remarkable plays produced under the 
Yedrenne-Barker management. The 44 idea” is, indeed, 
an unpromising one for a play, with Labour and Luxury for 
protagonists and a West-end showroom for arena. You 
are introduced to a tribe of fitters, dressmakers, show- 
women, and work-girls at the fashionable estab¬ 
lishment of Madame Stefanie, who, by the way, speaks 
English with a Frenchified manner to disguise her 
Stepney nativity. It is the height of the 44 season/* and 
Madame Stefanie’s staff are working day and night to 
meet the whims of ladies who will not order their frocks 
until the moment before they are wanted. All the girls are 
tired out, and one of them faints now and then, thereby 
provoking an unseemly spirit of rebellion in her devoted 
sister. The imperious and urgent ladies themselves appear 
on the scene, with Percy Wilson, a parasite, and Lord 
Lickwood, who is in love with one of Stefanie’s customers, 
or patrons, before he is free of his entanglement with 
another—to wit, Lady Jenny Barkstone. Lady Jenny has 
hastened from Egypt, alarmed at the prospect of losing 
Lickwood (“ eldest son of a duke—tall, strong, and stupid ”), 
and insists, really insists , on having a new gown the same 
evening for a fancy-dress ball. So the poor 44 hands ” are 
harried and worried and compelled to work feverishly at 
the hest of Lady Jenny. The fainting girl faints, her sister 
rebels, the Government Factory Inspector appears (having 
been apprised by the same rebellious sister), and confusion 
invades the busy haste of the workroom. But Lady Jenny 
gets her dress all the same, it being pinned on by the she- 
revolutionary (why not Suffragist ?), who has no sooner 
finished an admirable tirade upon the wrongs of the work¬ 
room than she is told of her sister’s death. With this, and 
the escape the eldest son of a Duke from his sad 
entanglement, the play ends. 

How cleverly Mrs. Lyttelton has managed it all may be 
gathered from the fact that, despite the curious untoward¬ 
ness of the subject (of the treatment of which we have 
endeavoured to give a fair account), her play is readable, 
brisk, alive. We fancy it would, indeed, be far better seen 
than read, but even a reading gives a clear hint of real 
dramatic power and a certain theatrical skill. Let us hope 
that with her next essay in play writing Mrs. Lyttelton 
will give her purely social sympathies a rest and her art a 
chance. 

Of Mr. Jack’s 41 Mathilde ” it is perhaps easier to write. 
Bi owning, Swinburne, Yeats, among the moderns, appear 
here and there in the verse or characters, and among the 
older dramatic poets Webster. 44 Stand off! There is a 
dizzying in my ears. I hear you,” cries Mr. Jack’s 
• 4 Mathilde ”—a line that surely was heard near Webster’s 
grave. This play is a carefully, cleverly wrought thing, of 
much beauty ana small effectiveness. Its excellences and 
defects are probably equally well indicated by saying that 
the impulse is rhetorical (using the word, of course, in an 
inoffensive sense) rather than dramatic, Apparently Mr. 
Jack understands the craft of verse well enough, but the 
craft of the theatre not so well. There are many fine 
images and splendid lines ; there is not one thoroughly 
effective and powerful scene ; and we humbly submit 
that the business of a play is more with strong dramatic 
impulses and appeals than with gleaming lines and brilliant 
metaphors. We say this with the more freedom inasmuch 
as Mr. Jack does not declare his play to be unplayable and 
unintended for the stage, after the fashion of some other 
writers of poetic drama. Take him, however, at his best, 
and you find much to be thankful for. That is a fine 
human passage in which the Regent confesses his 
momentary, involuntary cowardice: 
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The secrets each man keeps of his own soul, 

If in a black night he has ever started 

When a hare crossed his path ; or, sitting alone, 

When he does fear, because there is the stillness, 

Its opposite, a noise ; feared it unheard, 

Unborn, no syllable in the silence 

Which yet ere dawn must end ; feared the first sound 

Of the awakening world, or, suddenly waked, 

To hear the spider crawl, his heart to beat 
With terrible distinction. 

We will not quote the whole passage, for the remaining 
lines illustrate rather too plainly the danger of this 
peculiarly 44 modern ” verse. Such verse, indeed, demands 
for its successful use a more assured and unfaltering 
instinct than Mr. Jack possesses—judging by a line such as : 

I had forgot there is here at this Board ; 

or this : 

Whom you in your irresistible beauty counted ; 
or : 

I should walk free in men's opinion, and delighted. 

Once, forgetting what is due to an opening line, he begins 
an act with : 

That letter that I left upon that table. 

We fear we must say that Mr. Jack, notwithstanding a 
certain rapidity and vehemence of expression, is not yet 
sufficiently master of his medium to achieve an entirely 
satisfactory poem ; and we do not find that he has the 
special gifts essential for the writing of a really capable 
play. 


TRANQUIL TALES 

The Open Window . By 44 Barbara.” (Macmillan, 6s.) 

There are uneasy hours in life when it is borne in upon 
us irresistibly that, after all, Art and Letters and the ’ologics 
are very insignificant, that 44 there be many things that 
increase vanity,” and that the finest book in the world 
is a railway time-table. Subsequently, perhaps, the main 
consideration becomes that we should land on some shining 
little beach and fill our pockets with curious shells whose 
names we don’t want to know ; or, with a book, lie among 
the heather on the sunny side of a granite tor ; or walk 
through a certain steep cornfield where we remember a 
ridge of poppies ought to be flaunting their red banners 
against a blue sky. At such times one’s hold on the cosmos 
of literature must be slackened; we want no mining for price¬ 
less information in tomes whose every page when turned 
raises a breeze that flutters the papers on the next table ; 
we wish for neither the bare skull and crossbones of tragedy 
nor the tuneless jingle of the jester’s bells. Some calm, 
gentle presentation of a corner of existence strange to us, 
lacking neither literary savour nor the salt of humour, we 
feel would be just the thing ; and few there be who can 
supply that need nowadays. 

44 Barbara ” (Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright) seems to be 
one of the few, and her latest book, 44 The Open Window,” 
is one of the few good things in the way of print that come 
to us from America. She has twelve little stories to tell, 
and she allots one to each month, naming them in sub¬ 
titles, 44 January—the Hard Moon,” 44 February—the Coon 
Moon,” 44 March—the Moon of Snow Blindness,” and so 
on; a harmless affectation, perhaps, since the tales are 
connected only by the scene of all being the same country 
township; totally different characters appear in each. 
They recall in their general tone 44 The Choir Invisible” 
of James Lane Allen, although the prose is on a lower level. 
To read them requires no great effort of concentration, 
and an interruption brings no fierce desire to slay the 
interrupter ; but they are straightforward, simple, and 
sane, and two of them, at any rate, are worthy of Bjornson 
in clearness and strength. 

To set forth in an attractive manner the incidents of life 
in this scattered New England town, whose scenery and 
interests must be so strange to very many English readers, 
demands a power of elimination and discrimination which 
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we should probably realise more fully if we endeavoured 
to portray the happenings of a year in Dorking or Stoke 
Poges to a citizen of Washington, U.S.A., and the essential 
quality of this book comes from the fact that hardly a 
sentence could be satisfactorily blue pencilled. The 
descriptions are never lengthy ; more often than not they 
consist of single phrases set right into the story, so that 
the two or three examples we can give must seem rather 
disconnected : 

All through the month the garden, thriftily trimmed, and 
covered according to its need, refused to sleep in peace, and 
thrust forth its surprises. One day it was a pansy peeping 
from beneath a box-bush, then a dozen sturdy Russian violets for 
the man’s buttonhole, that, fading in an hour, were outlived by 
their perfume, while on the very eve of Christmas itself the 
frosted wallflowers yielded a last bouquet, just a bit pinched and 
drawn like reduced gentlefolks of brave heart, whose present 
garb is cither cherished or overlooked from a half-reminiscent 
pleasure in their society. 

• •••••• 

Spring rushed toward the ear that evening more swiftly than to 
the eye. There were yellow tassels of fragrant spice-bush 
in moist, warm hollows, echoing in tint the winter-flowering 
witch-hazel; wands of glistening willow outlined the waterways, 
and the red glow of life lay upon the swamp maples; but only 
the eyes of the wise might hope to find the hiding-places of the 
white and rathe blue hepaticas, or the nooks deep in the hemlock 
woods where the wax-pink arbutus distilled fragrance from the 
leaf-mould. 

• ••••• • 

May was withdrawing her veil, woven of apple-blossoms in a 
green mist of unfolding leaves, to reveal June's young splendour. 

Of the twelve stories, that of Jim Bradley, the “con¬ 
ductor on the milk freight that fussed and fumed its way 
down the valley of the Moosatuck every evening/' will 
probably appeal most widely. Jim, whose love-making 
with Miranda Banks has to be done at intervals when his 
train is side-tracked for an express, is quite a character, 
and his declaration is capitally written : 

A sudden vision of a home other than a caboose, with meals 
taken at depot restaurants, blazed comet-like across his firmament 
in a way that startled—no, fairly frightened him. That night the 
time passed so quickly that they were obliged to hungup hill at 
a pace that left Miranda flushed and with no breath for speech as 
she opened the narrow storm-door to the back porch, and swing¬ 
ing her lantern on a peg turned to take the basket 

Jim Bradley looked at the girl, whose cape hung about her 
neck by a single fastening, its hood that she had pulled up for her 
head-covering falling back so that the glorious hair that was 
usually plastered and twisted into the subjection fitting a school- 
marm, was loosed and fell into its natural curves and waves. 
Then he looked out into the dark to where one of his brakesmen 
was waving the 44 time up "signal-lantern furiously. Buttoning 
his short coat with the air of making all snug and fit that a 
man might have who was about to face some new and dangerous 
situation, he stepped into the porch so quickly that Miranda was 
caught betwixt him and the inner door at the moment when she 
had raised her arms to smooth her rumpled hair. 

44 1 want to tell you something right up and out/’ he said, also 
breathing hard from his run up hill. 44 That pie was the best I 
ever closed teeth on, better even than ever the old lady made, and 
she took three prizes for mince-pie running at the Oldfield Fair.” 
Then, before Miranda’s arms could drop, Jim had grasped her 
in a swift but complete embrace, landing a kiss at random that 
all the same fell squarely upon her lips, and fled down hill 
through the night without another word. 

But the best thing in the book, from a literary point of 
view, is undoubtedly “The Immigrants." It is simple 
enough. A Russian workman who, through an indiscreet 
word, is spied upon, has crossed the Atlantic alone, and 
settled in the village to make a home for his wife and 
children. This is merely the sketch of his home-making, 
and the account of the meeting at the railway station 
when, after seven years, the family come out to join him, 
but it is well-nigh perfect. Ivan, forgetting, has bought a 
toy for the little one he left behind, only to find the child 
a well-grown boy : 

Once at the house Ivan and Maria wandered through the rooms, 
hand in hand, smiling shyly, and then laughing with pleasure. 
As Maria stopped before the little mirror to unwrap her head and 
set the hairpins Ivan snatched up the jingling toy and thrust it 
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in the mantel closet, for somehow it wounded him to think of his 
mistake. But Maria cautioned him not to break it, saying : 44 It 
may be useful yet, who knows ? Ah, who knows anything ?” 

Having found so much to praise, we must admit that 
there are several minor faults. Often the sentences read 
awkwardly by reason of unfortunate suspensions. Here is 
an instance : 

It was an October morning when Lavinia CortwTight and I 
drove up into the hill country with father, who went to see a 
woman who had applied for a free bed in the Bridgeton hospital, 
an aunt of Miranda Banks’, she afterwards proved to be. 

Proof-reading should have cot rected this. The punctua¬ 
tion is peculiar in many places, and on p. 47 the omission 
of a comma gives a ludicrous turn to the statement: 

The words were reasonable, but the voice was hard, and the 
pointed white fingers, heavy with rings that seemed to touch the 
table-top lightly, but in reality supported the swaying figure, were 
tense and cold. 

In “ December—the Moon of Snowshoes ” occurs a use 
of the word “rarely" in the sense of “exceptionally," 
which may be an Americanism : 

That Waldscn was rarely intelligent, and added to their home 
life, was also an advantage. 

In the dialogue there is some rather stilted talk on 
several occasions : 

We will not go home ; I am tired of shade and the pent feeling 
of the lowlands; Ictus go back up to the hilltop in the open, 
where one may see, hear, and breathe broadly, openly. 

The shadow of Sandford and Merton seems to fall across 
that. But these are small blemishes, comparatively, on a 
book whose charm is equable and restful. We have 
described it as an “outdoor" book, since it is written 
eminently from the outdoor point of vantage, and its 
authoress has made a name by her “ garden " books and 
her studies of American bird and animal life ; but a good 
book can be read at any season, and in this case the 
balance sways heavily toward the favourable side. 


THE LEIPZIG CAMPAIGN 

i8ij. The Leipzig Campaign . By Colonel F. N. Maude, 
C.B. (late R.E.). (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 5s. net.) 

We welcome this addition to the “Special Campaign" 
series, of which it is the seventh volume. Colonel Maude 
has sketched with a master-hand the events of the tragic 
campaign of 1813, which practically sealed the fate of the 
First Empire. 

The Introduction opens with a quotation from Guibert, 
one of the ablest military writers of his day—words in 
which he predicted the coming of the great Napoleon : 

Alors, un homme s’elevera, pcut-ctrc rcstc j usque-la dans la 
foule et l’obscurite, un homme qui ne sc sera fait un nom ni par 
scs paroles, ni par scs ccrits; un homme qui aura medite dans le 
silence, un homme enfin qui aura peut-ctre ignore son talent, qui 
ne l’aura senti qu’en l'exer^ant, et qui aura fort peu ctudie. 

They describe Napoleon to the letter—he had not studied 
much, he had not thought much, he had simply done things . 

The world ever since has continued to ask, What was 
the true secret of his power of execution ? 

Clausawitz, the keenest military critic, failed to shed light on 
the Napoleonic secret and the deeds of his most distinguished 
pupil, Von Moltke, show no sign of its appreciation. 

Colonel Maude insists that in this campaign of 1813 
Napoleon is revealed to us at his best and at his worst, and 
bids us face the auestion whether he himself was at all 
times conscious ot his own secret ; 

Were his successes the outcome of mental processes, or did 
they spring from the impulses of intuitive genius ? Was the 
mind that executed the brilliant manoeuvres which culminated on 
the field of Liitzcn the same as that which remained hesitating in 
pitiful indecision during the crisis of events around Dresden, and 
then again rose to a climax of grandeur in the movements by 
which he finally brought a nearly two to one numerical superiority 
on to the decisive point of the battlefield of Leipsic ? 
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While we now wonder what was the nature of the troops 
of the Napoleonic era, their courage, intelligence, and 
aptitude for war generally, Colonel Maude reminds us 
that, though armaments progress and the scientific inven¬ 
tions applicable to war, though the education of the masses 
is certainly higher than a century ago : 

The ultimate nature of man has varied very little indeed, and 
it is this which counts essentially in war. 

He reminds us too that the object of military discipline! 
the direct consequence of centuries of experience, is to 
ensure that 4 ‘ the resultant thought wave ” of a mass of men 
acts in the direction of self-sacrifice, not of self-preservation. 

And so from this Introduction, full of human insight, we 
pass to the history itself. A chapter is devoted to the 
Prussian Army in 1813, and then another to the French 
Army of the same year. And we are taken back to the 
Seven Years* War and Frederick the Great's wonderful 
army and masterly tactics—as executed by that army 
against the enemies it had to meet. Then we are shown the 
decline of Frederick’s system, due to economic considera¬ 
tions, and how the moral of the army fell with the system. 
On pp. 13, 14, and 15 is quoted a splendid reprimand 
addressed by Frederick to a regiment of cavalry—a terrible 
indictment of the financial probity as well as the sense of 
duty of its officers. On the afternoon of October 14th, 1806, 
upon the plains of Jena the Army of Frederick the Great 
ceased to exist; beaten not for any fundamental defect 
in their tactical training, but 

Because their Generals, grown old in the traditions of the 
Seven Years’ War, had never realised that the mobility of an 
Army is not so much a question of how fast men can swing their 
legs along a road, but of how long it takes their leaders to decide 
along which road they shall march. (P. 17.) 

And quoting again from the following page : 

After Jena there followed a series of consequences, the abso¬ 
lutely inevitable results which must everywhere ensue when a 
nation, having lost touch with the realities of life, forgets that 
war is a necessary incident in its evolution which cannot be 
evaded by refusing to recognise its existence. 

Let our par-blind Peace party of to-day bear these lessons 
in mind. 

Then after the Peace of Tilsit comes a reawakening of 
Prussia and the beginning of the system that in Moltke’s 
hands w f on the splendid victories of 1866 and 1870. 
Napoleon limited the Prussian Army to 42,000. Every 
device was employed to evade this Napoleonic decree, and 
in August, 1811, the Prussians had actually 74,000 trained 
men. Prussia was forced into an alliance with Napoleon 
against Russia in 1812. 

Up to the outbreak of the French Revolution the French 
Army had been on a voluntary basis. Then with the Revo¬ 
lution came Jourdan’s Law of Conscription, which 

Formed the whole foundation for Napoleon's subsequent career, 
for no other ruler in Europe could afford “ to expend 30,000 men a 
month," as he brutally expressed it. 

We are given the history of the tactical training of the 
army until, with the growth of the Army Corps, decentrali¬ 
sation begins : 

Which, by an enormous economy in time gave the French 
armies their great superiority in mobility over all others—on 
which, in turn, the early strategy of Napoleon was principally 
based. 

In this introduction to the French Army Colonel Maude 
admits us to much of the inner mind of Napoleon as it 
seems revealed to him ; and u Napoleon’s Battle Tactics,” 
on p. 44, is a very realistic piece of writing, and we read : 

Then began a struggle of will-power between the opposing 
leaders, in which Napoleon invariably won because of his innate 
gift of command. For the time being he ceased to be open to 
the play of human sympathy. His best regiments might die in 
the ranks as they stood, his most trusted leaders might clamour 
for reinforcements, but nothing touched him until the moment 
came when his instinct told him that “ the battle was ripe," as he 
expressed it, and the psychic force (which really wins battles) 
was waning faster in his opponents’ ranks than in his own. 

On March i6tb, 1813, King Frederick William at Berlin 
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published a proclamation denouncing the French alliance, 
and a combination of Prussia and Russia was formed 
against Napoleon. Marshal Prince Bliicher commanded 
the Prussian Army, General Wittgenstein the Russian. 
On May 1st, 1813, Napoleon was at the head of 226,000 
men with 457 guns, divided into two armies—the army of 
the Main under himself, the army of the Elbe under his 
son-in-law, Prince Eugene. Even Napoleon was not proof 
against family pressure, and we read a series of scathing 
reprimands addressed to Prince Eugene until his final 
removal from his command. 

The victory of Lutzen evokes from Colonel Maude some 
effective battle-painting, and he shows us there Napoleon 
at his greatest as a leader of men. And then there was the 
Battle of Bautzen ; a victory again, but neither Lutzen nor 
Bautzen were crushing blows to the allies. Not a single 
trophy had been taken in either. An armistice succeeded 
Bautzen, for which Napoleon had been criticised. But 
Colonel Maude shows how terribly the French Army had 
suffered from sickness and the urgent need of reinforcements. 
These were hurried up, the conscripts being drilled on the 
line of march ; and so, with a little sacrifice of time, 
drilled soldiers reached the Emperor instead of raw 
recruits. 

The end of the armistice found a still more formidable 
combination against Napoleon. Austria had joined the 
allies, and an army of Scandinavians under Bernadotte 
were in North Prussia. • 

The allies’ armies were as follows : 

The Austrian in Bohemia. 242,000 men 

ESS? Eggs) *™y °' 488,00. m «n 

With Bernadotte in the North . 26,000 men 

Napoleon disposed of close on 700,000 men. 

The chances were very open. The French Army’s 
first asset was Napoleon himself, and then the Marshals 
were so accustomed to war and its chances that they 
14 played the game 99 on a mere indication from their 
chief. 

The allies had the great defect of dispersed responsi¬ 
bility. The Army of Bohemia was commanded by Marshal 
Prince Shwartzemberg, who had won the compliment that 
Napoleon had, when Austria was his ally, asked that he 
should command the Austrian Army. Bliicher was named 
chief of the Army of Silesia, a nomination which was 
much criticised. He was a hard drinker, a hard swearer, 
and very illiterate. But he had an electric appeal to his 
soldiers, by whom he was much beloved, and of w hom, 
with all his roughness, he took a fatherly care. The letter 
in which he rightly refused to reinforce the Army of 
Bohemia, and so leave open to Napoleon a road to Berlin, 
is a real curiosity of orthography, construction, and 
grammar, but it leaves no doubt as to the Marshal’s 
meaning. 

The allies had more numerous cavalry than Napoleon, 
and their cavalry was certainly better than the French ; and 
the Prussian Army, though many of them w^ere Landwehr 
with but little training, were animated with a spirit of 
burning loyalty, a reawakened nationalism. 

The turn of the tide against Napoleon began with the 
battle of Katzbach, when Bliicher’s young soldiers, their 
muskets too wet for effective use, overwhelmed the French 
by their impetuous assault, and won the day with cold 
steel. 

Then followed the defeat of Oudinot by Bernadotte at 
Grosz-beeren in the North, Desden, and Kulm. Napoleon’s 
resolution seemed to have failed at last under repeated 
disaster, and from sheer exhaustion. Still, at Leipsic his 
combinations were very masterly, though they did not 
stave off defeat. 

Napoleon lost this campaign (Colonel Maude calls 
it 41 strategically his most successful”) because he did not 
recognise the necessity of studying the 

Very soul of a nation, and realising the difference that a really 
burning patriotism can make in the efficiency of an army. 

For long times he had driven before him the long-service 
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veteran soldiers of Europe, but the backbone of the three 
armies were the short-service lads of an awakened Prussia. 
Trampled under foot by himself, the call had come again, 
and the nation rose in arms. Colonel Maude takes hope 
from this campaign for the prospects of our Territorials 
should the time of trial come for them. We join him in 
fervent hope. But we bear in mind that Prussia—not 
awakening anew, but now very wide awake—relies on no 
half-trained troops. 

Colonel Maude’s marginal notes are very serviceable, and, 
read carefully, those printed in italics, they contain a 
very full epitome of the philosophy of war. 

The volume is equipped with an ample supply of good 
maps. 


CARDUCCI AND HEINE 

Poems by Carducci. With an Introduction and Translations. 

By Maud Holland. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 

Heine's Book of Songs. Translated by J. Todhuxter. 

(Oxford, 3s. 6d.) 

We should be thankful to Miss Maud Holland for this 
heroic attempt. The thousands of young ladies who, grimly 
determined to improve their minds, learn enough Italian to 
read a canto of the Inferno, or a chapter of 44 1 promessi 
Sposi,” will, we hope, be reminded by this work that 
Manzoni is not the last word, not even the dernier cri t in 
Italian literature. We laugh at foreigners for their 
Byronism ; it would be good for us to read what Carducci 
says about 44 Manzonismo.” 

Miss Holland has given a sympathetic introductory study 
of Carducci, clear and interesting, though not at all 
profound. A most admirable feature of the book is the 
inclusion of the original Italian, which is printed opposite 
the English. The selection is fair; the opening poem is long, 
dull, and curtailed by no less than sixteen verses. It would 
have been better to have translated more of the shorter 
pieces. More serious than this will appear to many a lover 
of Carducci the strange omission of 44 Ruit Hora,” that 
faultless yet ardent poem of Love in the 44 desirable green 
solitude,” classical in virtue of its Roman metre, its quiet 
strength, its invocation to Layaeus, romantic in its land¬ 
scape—a flaming eve, with songs through the pinewoods, 
and mysterious plaints arising from the sea. This wonder¬ 
ful combination is the secret of Carducci’s power : 

II sol traguarda basso ne la pergola 
e si rifrange roseo 

nel mio bicchiere : aureo scintilla e tremola 
fra le tuc chiome, o Lidia. 

( 44 The lowering sun shines slanting through the pergola, 
and splinters his rosy image in my cup. Gold sparkles and 
waves among thy hair, O Lidia.”) 

Swinburne would have made a page of chorus for 
Atalanta out of the thoughts and colours of this quatrain. 
It is difficult enough, even in prose, to translate 
44 traguarda ” and 44 rifrange.” The citation of these 
four lines should show the terrible difficulty of translating 
this poet and lead us to sympathise with Miss Holland. 
Yet, ungracious as it is to say so, the translation is very 
poor. True, it is tolerably accurate, though why 44 aurei 
spallini ” in the 44 Feste ed oblii ” should be translated 
44 painted stands ” I cannot tell. Again, though a transla¬ 
tion in careful prose would have been far more satisfactory 
reading, yet the spacing out of the lines in verse makes the 
sense easier to follow if one uses the English as a guide to 
the Italian. But the authoress should have bethought 
herself that Carducci—in many respects so similar to Horace 
and Catullus—almost outdoes them in difficulty. Minute 
scholarship would be needed to make a satisfactory prose- 
translation, and even Professor Robinson Ellis would be 
aghast if he had to turn the rugged Odi Barbari (as Car¬ 
ducci quaintly called his songs in Latin metres) into 
English sapphics and alcaics. We can find no lines to cite 
from Miss Holland’s book that can either stand by them¬ 
selves as poetry or shadow out the greatness of Carducci. 
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May we say—at the risk of being thought old-fashioned 
in everything but courtesy—that it was no woman's work 
to translate these iron poems of battle, afire with patriotism 
or acrid with disappointment; still less to infuse English 
verse with the spirit of Augustan calm. I should imagine 
that Carducci stands alone in virtue of his concentration 
and sharp strength of thought in a literature whose per¬ 
vading vice from Petrarch to D’Annunzio has been a 
rhetorical fluency for paying extravagant compliments. 
Carducci could not escape, alive or dead, from a torrent of 
fulsome eulogy which could not affect his character or his 
immortal fame. He was without one touch of decadence ; 
he had more joy in life and appreciation of beauty than all 
the amateurs of aesthetics ; and it is hard to forget the 
significant and scornful prelude to his funeral discourse on 
Garibaldi— 44 Non plaudite : i vostri plausi suonano male.” 

The resemblance and contrast between Heine and 
Carducci could be made the subject of a long essay. Both 
of them were troubled by the fatal facility of their lan¬ 
guages, for as Mr. Todhunter well remarks in his introduc¬ 
tion, it is easier to write good and simple verse than good 
and simple prose in an unfiected language like German, 
which renders rhyme so easy. Heine, like Carducci, 
attempted unrhymed verse in order to strengthen his work, 
but his verse was irregular in metre and on the whole not 
so successful. The subjects and themes of Heine’s poetry 
also presented pitfalls. He used all the commonplaces of 
Romantic teutonism—the pale bleeding phantom lady in 
the dark and dismal castle, hammering the inevitable 
44 Totensarg ” for her querulous lover ; he talks in dreams 
and sighs or lets us hear the satiric laughter of the moun¬ 
tain gnomes, and the Kobolds squatting in the pinewoods. 
He felt that this sweet nonsense was apt to cloy, and he 
employs this gnome-laughter to parody the rest. 

L^t us at once say that this translation is as good as a 
verse translation of nearly three hundred pages of subtle 
lyrics can ever hope to be. It is marvellously close, and 
though it is not often poetry it reads well. Take as an 
example these dainty lines from the Lyrical Intermezzo : 

Since my Love has loved me not 
How to laugh I’ve quite forgot. 

Many a dullard airs his wit, 

But I cannot laugh at it. 

Since my Love has proved untrue 
I have given up weeping too ; 

Grief my heart has well-nigh split, 

But I cannot weep for it. 

Alas, however, that the translator cannot avoid those two 
inversions ! 

The translator has very wisely rhymed b and d only in 
most of the four-line verse where Heine rhymes a and c as 
well, and has seldom attempted to reproduce the double 
rhymes of the German, which are alien to English verse, 
and give it, as he justly says, the air of a tour de force. He 
thus avoids the slavish stupidity of Bayard Taylor, the 
meticulous American translator of 44 Faust.” He fails how¬ 
ever in his attempts to vary the metre in imitation of the 
original, and his ship—how could it be otherwise ?—is all 
but wrecked on the Lorelei’s fatal rock. But above all he 
is to be thanked for an obvious sympathy with Heine’s 
humour; he translates the 44 Amoebeau on Paderborn 
Heath ” excellently. Many official critics—for instance, 
those in the Times and Daily Mail Encyclopaedias—have 
with some justice upbraided Heine for having 44 spoilt 99 
his pretty love-lullabies and dream-pictures. We can 
appreciate this point of view without going so far as 
certain Prussian writers, who roundly assert that Heine 
could not write poetry because he was ungerman, a rene¬ 
gade, a Freethinker, and a Jew. Matthew Arnold was, 
no doubt, a little severe when he suggested that he had no 
charm because he wanted Love. One critic feels he has 
to defend him for leaving Germany, where he could not 
have published another line in security, and for marrying 
the grisetle whom he loved faithfully till death released 
him from that terrible illness which he endured with a 
courage and cursed with an irony unparalleled in the sad 
lives of great poets. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE, 

THE BLENHEIM SPANIEL, 
AND THE HOTEL PORTER 

The spectacle of two diminutive Englishmen—a country 
solicitor who happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
accompanied by a journalist whom it is no discourtesy to 
describe as obscure—chasing the wild-goose of German 
public opinion across the arid plains of Prussia was well 
calculated to make us laugh ; but, as Figaro put it : 44 De 
peur d’etre obliges d’en pleurer.” What was deplorable 
about it was that at their tails they were dragging in the 
mire the honour and glory of Old England. It is possible, 
of course, and guite likely, that they did not know this. 
It is one of the favourite attitudes of the modern English 
statesman to know, or to pretend to know, nothing what¬ 
ever about anything. Quite recently Mr. Haldane, in reply 
to a question put to him in the House of Commons as to 
the existence in England of an elaborately-organised 
system of German espionage, replied that he had 44 no 
information upon the subject whatsoever.” This was a 
most comforting assurance, we are sure, to the great 
majority of English people, who must have felt that, as 
Mr. Haldane was drawing a large salary from the nation 
for keeping himself duly informed upon this and kindred 
questions, the fact that he knew nothing whatever about it 
could only prove that there was nothing about it to be 
known, that such a system of espionage in England had 
no sort of existence, that England in this respect was 
uniquely favoured by the German War Office over all the 
other countries in Europe—thanks to the beaux yeux of 
Mr. Haldane. Now supposing that, as the result of a 
disaster (most unmerited !), or a series of disasters, befalling 
the British nation in an armed conflict with Germany— 
(Do not speak of it!)—it should turn out that for years past 
Germany has honeycombed Great Britain with ner spies, 
that every British port is overrun with young Germans, all 
trained soldiers, ready at the word of command, and the 
moment that war is declared between the two countries, 
or a few moments before, to wreak, at the risk of their own 
lives—(You do not say so !)—the utmost damage and 
mischief possible, to throw old-standing disorganisation into 
new and more paralysing confusion, what will the English 
public then have to say to eminent statesmen who draw 
large salaries but have 44 no information whatsoever ” ? In 
the case of Mr. Lloyd-George, it should, perhaps, be urged, 
in mitigation of any charge that the future may have in 
reserve against him, that his admission of ignorance, of 
being, like his Ministerial colleague, 44 without any informa¬ 
tion whatsoever,” was accompanied by a laudable effort to 
learn. But if the desire was laudable, what can be said 
about the manner of its accomplishment ? Does this little 
country solicitor imagine for one moment that his trip into 
Germany has, or ever could under the most favourable 
circumstances have, informed him as to the feelings or the 
intentions of the mass of the German people towards this 
country ? 44 What surprises us,” said his companion and 
secretary to a newspaper correspondent, 44 is that most of 
the Germans we have talked to seem to think that the 
British Fleet is not twice, but three times as strong as the 
German.” Does not this show that the pair must have 
addressed themselves to Germans who were either singu¬ 
larly ignorant of the most generally known facts, or had a 
most offensive faith in the capacity for two Englishmen to 
be fooled ? Can any one in his senses suppose that the 
exact relative strength of the British and German Fleets, as 
to which there is no secret, is not known to any German 
whom a British Minister could, with any self-respect, have 
consulted or conversed with? Probably the porter of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s hotel opined that the British Fleet was at 
least five times stronger than the German ; but then he 
would have been looking forward to a tip. This would 
not be the first time, by the way, that weight has been 
* given to the views of a Berlin hotel-porter in the columns 
of the London Press. Perhaps we are maligning this 
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particular porter. But, in any case, it is more than 
likely that on the subject of the British Fleet, let alone 
the German Fleet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have learned in Germany something that he did not 
know before, had any well-informed German Naval expert 
thought it worth while to converse with him. We have it 
on his own confession that the people that he talked with 
were even more ignorant than himself, and that what his 
companion called 44 our mission,” which was apparently to 
make 44 a business proposition ” to Germany that she should 
yield to England the eternal sovereignty of the sea, so as 
to save expense, that she should settle this ruinous litiga¬ 
tion out of court, each side to pay its own costs, that the 
two contending parties should meet one another halfway— 
divider la poire —all this mission failed, this mission of com¬ 
promise and peace, this projected chef cTcruvre of inter¬ 
national pettifoggery. Poor little country solicitor! We are 
as far as ever from knowing what are the real intentions 
of the opposing party. We must go on with the case. 
The real sentiment of the Germans and their military 
secrets cannot be ascertained even by a trained lawyer in 
the course of a motor-car drive from Hamburg to Berlin. 
To Great Britain the sole tangible result of the 44 mission ” 
is an increase in the bill of costs as between solicitor and 
client. The moral consequence is that the Germans have 
received gratuitously a magnificent object-lesson in the 
futility of British statesmanship, and the curious ignorance 
of the current conditions of life by which it is mainly 
inspired. Nor were they treated to a solitary example. A 
short time before Mr. Lloyd-George’s arrival in Berlin 
Mr. Winston Churchill had publicly declared that he did 
not believe there were ten thousand people in Germany 
who were in favour of a war with Great Britain. A writer 
in the Echo de Paris , commenting upon this statement, 
discreetly pointed out that the German Navy League 
numbered over a million adherents, three-fourths of whom 
had been in favour of General Keim’s policy, which was 
avowedly anti-British. Mr. Winston Churchill’s excuse 
of course is that, like his colleagues Mr. Haldane and Mr. 
Lloyd-George, he has upon this, and cognate topics 44 no 
information whatsoever.” When the French went to war 
with Germany in 1870 the French Minister of War 
declared that not so much as a gaiter-button was lacking 
to the equipment of the French troops. In point of fact, 
the soles of their boots were largely composed of brown 
paper, and in many respects they were nearly, though not 
quite, as badly off as the English troops had been 
in the Crimea, and were afterwards to be in the 
Transvaal War. But these were deficiencies as to which 
the French War Minister, just like Mr. Haldane, had 44 no 
information whatsoever,” and he was also quite as ignorant 
on the subject of the espionage system which the Germans 
had successfully applied in France for years previously. 
The French Prime Minister, M. Emile Ollivier, declared 
that he entered upon the war with Germany with a light 
heart, an attitude which would doubtless have been modi¬ 
fied had he been sufficiently well informed as to existing 
conditions to be able to forecast the future. No one now 
doubts that the terrible collapse of France in 1870 is to be 
explained by the fact that she was governed by politicians 
who were too busy grinding their own axes to have 44 any 
information whatsoever ” on a majority of questions which 
were of vital importance to the French nation. Then, as 
now in England, there was a lack of honesty and organisa¬ 
tion in the public service and the people were largely 
deceived by the empty words of ignorant and pushful men, 
who cried peace when there was no peace. The Germans 
are apparently not so easily humbugged. They are not 
even taken in by fulsome protestations of friendship on the 
part of oily English politicians, who seem to have no 
information upon any other subject than that. In point of 
fact there is a great deal in modern Germany which is hate¬ 
ful to honest Englishmen, and will always be hateful to 
them, so long as they retain their love of free institutions, 
of fair-play, and a fine sense of national and individual 
honour. On the other hand, the honest German has a 
right to despise (and he exercises it fully) the type of 
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Englishman who imagines that a 14 business proposition 99 
will solve all international questions, who makes a cult of com¬ 
promise and cowardice. While as for the statesmen who 
have 41 no information whatsoever,” and for these public 
men who pooh-pooh all thought of danger from inter¬ 
national disagreements and jealousies, where, in the day of 
national disaster, should it ever dawn, will it be possible to 
find a gallows high enough to hang them on ? Merely 
with such a prospect as this in view they should weigh 
their words. 


PAGANISM 

In a certain company a man once read out some verses 
from an old hymn. Lest the character of the assembly 
should be mistaken, it must be said at once that the hymn 
was not read from a hymn-book, but from an 44 anthology , 99 
which makes all the difference. These are some of the 
lines that were read : 

But there they live in such delight, 

Such pleasure and such play, 

As that to them a thousand years 
Doth seem as yesterday. 

Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beautiful and fair ; 

Full furnished with trees and fruits, 

Most wonderful and rare. 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green, 

There grow’ such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 

There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 

There’s musk and civet sweet; 

There many a fair and dainty drug 
Is trodden under feet. 

Many other verses as beautiful as these were read, and 
when the poem was ended one of the hearers said it was 
wonderful, 41 but absolutely pagan.” He did not speak in 
the sense of Mr. Pecksniff on Sirens— 44 pagan, I regret to 
say”—he meant that the Christian poet was using imagery 
to which he had no title, that he was attempting to gild 
and beautify the dull Christian heaven with all the lovely 
apparatus of paganism, with the scenic ornament which 
properly belonged to the world that had not grown grey 
with the breath of the Galilean. He wished to imply that 
the writer was like a gentleman standing outside the door of 
a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon gathering and trying to get you 
in on the false pretence that the Rite of the Cyprian—if 
not of the Lampsacene—would be celebrated at 3.30 sharp. 
Strange to say, there rose no argument on this matter ; 
but I have been wondering ever since that evening how 
Sylvanus got his notion that beautiful, sensuous images 
are the peculiar property of paganism as opposed to 
Christianity ; that Christianity, regarded from the high, 
aesthetic standpoint, is a grim, grey business, chiefly bent 
on making everybody very uncomfortable by purely 
negative ethics. I am afraid that 44 When the wicked 
man 99 and 44 Dearly beloved brethren 99 have something to 
do with this misconception. I am sure that Puritanism, 
with its record of ugliness and general beastliness—see Sir 
Walter Scott for the use of the latter term—has had a 
great deal to do with it. But it really is a misconception. 
To begin with a book which has always been recognised 
as of palmary authority in Christian Mysticism, is there 
any more splendid instance of the use of sensuous imagery 
than that afforded by the Song of Songs ? 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth : for thy love is 
better than wine. 

A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me ; he shall lie all 
night betwixt my breasts. 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vine¬ 
yards of En-gedi. 

As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
beloved among the sons. I sat down under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

He brought me to the banqueting house, and his banner over 
me was love. Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples : 
4 cr I am sick of love. 

• . • » . m 

♦ • 
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And, again, in a very different writer one finds such 
verses as : 

O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest and not comforted, 
behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires. 

And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of 
carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. 

And in another Prophet we have : 

I will be as the dew unto Israel. He shall grow as the lily, and 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 

His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive 
tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 

They that dwell under his shadow shall return. They shall 
revive as the corn and grow as the vine. The scent thereof 
shall be as the wine of Lebanon. 

The glowing and jewelled splendours of the Apocalypse 
are too well known to be cited here. So again I wonder 
at the misconception of the man who thought the imagery 
of the old hymn 44 pagan 99 because it was beautiful and 
sensuous. For the fact is that the Christian mythos is 
remarkable for its constant and lavish use of all such 
imagery. The foundations of the Heavenly Syon are of 
precious stones, and the very splendour of the Divine 
Presence is shown forth in the symbol of jewels : 

And he that sat was to look upon like a jasper and a sardine 
stone : and there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight 
like unto an emerald. 

So it is in strict accordance with this sacramental and 
symbolic and sensuous system that the public service of the 
Christian Church was devised, following the precedent of 
the Jewish Ritual. It has been already pointed out by an 
ingenious writer that those who wish to get the true 
44 pagan effect ” must go to Mass, for where else in these 
days can they see the garlands of flowers, the curtained 
shrines, the holy images, the burning torches, the aspiring 
cloud of incense, the vested hierophants, the white dance 
of the procession ? Where else can they hear the music 
that invokes the gods ? And from what has been said it 
seems clear enough that the modern sects which dispense 
either in thought or word or deed with this system of 
sensuous symbolism on one pretext or another have no real 
title to be called Christians at all. Their religion has lost 
its 44 body,” as it were, it has become a thin, grey spectre ; 
a ghost, but by no means ghostly, in the old English sense 
of the term. And for the banishing of this evil, menacing, 
and ghastly 44 spook ” of true religion it were earnestly to 
be desired that some all-potent exorcist could be dis¬ 
covered, so that the unclean thing could be dismissed for 
ever and sent to the depths of the Red Sea! 

But there is another error of comparison between 
Christianity and paganism ; an error perhaps commoner 
than the one that I have noted, almost deserving to be 
placed in the Academic List of Vulgar Errors. This 
latter misconception is to the effect that, whereas good 
Christians are obliged to live very strict lives, good 
pagans could do exactly as they pleased. This is the 
laurel, doves, Piean, and 44 breasts of the nymph in the 
brake” view celebrated by Mr. Swinburne. I suppose many 
people think of paganism as of one long revel; of the 
faithful pagans as continually engaged in their religious 
duties of crowning themselves—and everything—with roses, 
of singing odes in honour of the Nymphs and the Graces, 
of drinking Falemian wine, and of—well—enjoying them¬ 
selves in other agreeable fashions. The pagan world is 
imagined as a vast Abbey of Thelema, where everybody 
did exactly as he liked, where there were no morals and 
no rules, and no such words as 44 no” or 44 you mustn’t ” 
were ever heard. Now, perhaps, I shall be a pdra scandali 
and a lapis offensionis to some of my friends, but I must 
say that I believe that therfe was very little difference 
between the average 44 morals 99 of an average Greek village 
in the fifth century before Christ and the average ” morals 99 
of an English village of to-day. I say 44 average 99 advisedly, 
since it is my belief that the Catholic Faith offers to those 
who choose it the clear way of a high sanctity, which the 
antique Greek faith hardly, or but dimly, dreamed of } and 
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sanctity presupposes a super-morality, an ethic exalted to 
an infinite power. The beautiful little tale of “ Daphnis 
and Chloe ” belongs to a much later period than that which 
1 have mentioned ; but I expect that there are many 
English parish priests who would be glad if their young 
people were, on the whole, as innocent as were Daphnis 
and his Chloe. And if we consider that our villagers 
have far clearer and more authoritative counsels and 
guides to follow than had these two charming lovers, 

1 think we shall agree that Devonshire and Norfolk do 
not altogether shine by the comparison with old Greece. 
To put the matter shortly—the farmyard was no more the 
model of the decent Greek than it is of the decent 
Englishman. No doubt 9ome of the Greek village cere¬ 
monies would have sent an English drawing-room into 
fits and strong convulsions ; but an English drawing-room 
is not the Holy Father, nor is it a General Council ; its 
decree, 44 We are exceedingly shocked,” is not of faith. 
It would, of course, be simple enough to construct a 
paganism of the rosy-wine order out of the bad behaviour 
of vicious people in big cities at a late period, but then 
these people were not in any true sense pagans. They 
were atheist debauchees, a class which has abounded in 
every corrupt and decadent civilisation ; but it would be 
hard enough if we were to judge our own ages of faith 
by the conduct of the worst people in modern London and 
Paris, and so one must not take M. Louys’s 44 Aphrodite 99 
as a faithful presentation of pagan life and morals. And 
even in this late time, even in a much later time, when 
Apuleius wrote his Twelve Books of Metamorphoses, 
commonly called The Golden Ass, there were not wanting 
witnesses to high and ascetic virtue in paganism itself. 
The ending of the story, which shows how the redeemed 
Lucius became a vowed priest of some Egyptian cultus, 
has its note of austerity and purification and solemn 
ritual observance : there is much more in these last pages 
than the doctrine of the nymph in the brake and wine and 
flowers, and do as you like all the day long. 

But when one leaves these periods of corruption and 
decay and practical atheism and goes back to the really 
representative time of old Greece, the time when the great 
Greek literature was being produced, it is really difficult 
to conceive how this utterly nonsensical idea of universal 
libertinism can have arisen. Let any one read the plays 
of ^Eschylus and Sophocles, and he will see how far were 
the true ideals of old Greece from that silly Pantomine 
Transformation Scene, all artificial flowers and red limes 
and bare legs, that some of us have devised for ourselves. 
The doom of fated houses, the doom of pride, the doom of 
that satanic arrogance that could defy heaven itself, the 
doom of the Great King who trusted in his hosts and in 
their arms, the awful decrees of destiny—these were the 
topics of the dramatists, and one cannot very well conceive 
that the ears of a race of idle and sensual voluptuaries 
to whom morals were unknown would be tickled 
with such austere and dread discourse as this. The 
great white theatre with the sky above it, the thousands 
of citizens assembled, the actors “buskined” to more 
than human height, masked so that no imperti¬ 
nence of mere human emotion should by chance be 
visible, chanting in a measured song, so that the inade¬ 
quacy of mere 41 dramatic ” expression should not spoil the 
great work ; beneath them the white chorus solemnly 
revolving in an antique dance about the altar of the god, 
chanting also in a monotonous, church-like mode; and a 
blind CEdipus vanishing away at last into the Holy Grove, 
into the spiritual world of healing and redemption—all 
these things make up a picture of old Greece that is 
strangely different from the Rosy Lubberland of our Neo¬ 
pagans. If one wanted to describe the Attic Drama in a 
phrase, one might call it the Doctrine of Predestination 
set to slow music. It would seem, indeed, that a race 
which could imagine the Avenging Furies possessed of 
necessity the notion of right and wrong ; and, needless to 
say, this conclusion is supported by evidence of all kinds, 
and from all quarters. And, quite by the w*ay, it must be 
remembered that Plato and Aristotle were somewhat 


serious people, who are still not without influence in the 
serious thought of the world. 

And there is another consideration which disposes of the 
popular idea of paganism as mere unregulated sensuality. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has shown with varied learning and 
much eloquence that the Greek Mythology and Ritual are 
barbarous Mythology and Ritual as developed and beauti¬ 
fied by a people of high aesthetic gifts ; he has shown that 
we may see the rude origins of classic religion still surviving 
amongst Australian Blackfellows and suchlike peoples. 
Whence follows more than might appear ; it follows that 
the Greek was ruled and governed and hemmed in by a 
complicated and wide-spreading net of observances, of 
purifications, of ritual customs, of taboos and commands ; 
all of which things were in the way of his doing exactly as 
he liked all day long. It is agreed by those who know the 
barbarous races of these days that if such peoples have a 
different morality and a different code from ours, at least 
that morality and that code arc most rigidly observed ; 
neither a Blackfellow nor a negro can do wnat lie likes 
under all circumstances. No doubt these, like the Ancient 
Greeks, have licenses of which we should not approve ; 
but, on the other hand, wild Australia and Central Africa 
and old Greece have and had laws and observances, 
prohibitions and ordinances which would have seemed 
minutely oppressive to a seventeenth-century Scotch 
Presbyterian. In the old paganism (as in that which 
survives to-day amongst savages) there were initiations 
painful to the body and awful to the spirit: before a man 
was allowed to experience pleasure he was required to 
prove that he was able to suffer anguish bravely and 
patiently. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that many of those 
who now praise paganism would not have been really 
happy if they had lived in Athens. And as for Sparta-! 

Arthur Machen. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF HUMAN 

NATURE 

The human spirit or essence is on the whole a greatly 
maligned affair. When men say 44 That is human nature” 
they do not always mean compliment, and quite frequently 
they mean the reverse. Indeed, the modem excuse for 
peccability and downright obliquity would seem to be 
* 4 human nature ”—which in the lump, say the wise, is a bad 
lot. For all that there are persons in the world who 
believe in the ultimate goodness of humanity. Of course, 
goodness is a quality which some philosophers do not 
greatly prize. When the critic of humanity wishes in 
some sort to belaud the species his method is to look 
rather for greatness than for goodness. Hence it comes to 
pass that for fifty monuments to greatness you will find one 
to goodness, and that usually a very little one. Yet we all 
know’ in our secret hearts that it is goodness which matters. 
For while it is not in the power of every man to be great, 
it is well within the power of every man to be good. And by 
goodness, of course, it is not necessary that we should mean 
such-and-such a view of morality and still less such-and- 
such a view of religion or theology. To be good really 
is to be human—unwarped, unsoured, and possibly unwise, 
as the world is supposed to go. And it is not, as we know, 
to be free from either failing or fault In our mind the 
great beauty of human nature, or, as we may say, human 
goodness, is that when you put it to supreme tests it works 
out always triumphant, and comes up smiling, as it were. 
Whether your subject be gentle or simple, cultivated 
or unlettered, devout or otherwise, this is so. During the 
week, in an obscure and huddled-away public garden, 
known because of its propinquity to SL Martin’s-le-Grand 
as the Postman’s Park, there have been erected a row of 
twenty-two tablets to commemorate the self-sacrifice and 
human goodness, or, as the reporters put it, 41 heroic deeds” of 
twenty-two comparatively undistinguished human persons. 
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The point and meaning of these tablets may be best 
inferred from the inscriptions which they bear : 

Ernest Benning, compositor, aged twenty-two, upset 
from a boat one dark night off Pimlico Pier, grasped 
an oar with one hand, supporting a woman with the 
other, but sank as she was rescued. 

William Fisher, aged nine, lost his life in Rodney 
Road, Walworth, while trying to save his little brother 
from being run over. 

George Frederic Simonds, of Islington, rushed into 
a burning house to save an aged widow and died of 
his injuries. 

George Lowdell, bargeman, drowned when rescuing 
a boy at Blackfriars. He had saved two other lives. 

Edward Blake, drowned while skating at the Welsh 
Harp waters, Hendon, in attempting to rescue two 
unknown girls. 

Edward Morris, aged ten, bathing in the Grand 
Junction Canal, sacrificed his life to help his sinking 
companion. 

Geoffrey Maule Nicholson, manager of a Stratford 
distillery, George Elliott and Robert Underhill, work¬ 
men, successively went down a well to rescue a 
comrade and were poisoned by gas. 

Amelia Kennedy, aged nineteen, died in trying to 
save her sister from their burning house, Stoke 
Newington. 

Edmund Emery, of 272, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
passenger, leapt from a Thames steamboat to rescue a 
child and w r as drowned. 

William Donald, of Bayswater, aged nineteen, rail¬ 
way clerk, was drowned in the Lea trying to save a lad 
from a dangerous entanglement of weed. 

Harry Sisley, of Kilburn, aged ten, drowned in 
attempting to save his brother after he himself had 
been rescued. 

George Blencowe, aged sixteen, when a friend 
bathing in the Lea cried for help, went to his rescue 
and was drowned. 

Eliza Coghlan, aged twenty-six, of Church Path, 
Stoke Newington, died saving her family and house by 
carrying blazing paraffin out into the yard. 

Arthur Strange, carman, of London, and Mark 
Tomlinson, in a desperate venture to save two girls 
from a quicksand in Lincolnshire, were themselves 
engulfed. 

John Clinton, of Walworth, aged ten, was drowned 
after an effort to save a playfellow who had fallen into 
the river. 

It will be seen that these noble persons are all of them 
what certain writers might term “ heroes in humble life.” 
Furthermore, quite a number of them were young 
children. Without wishing in the smallest degree to 
detract from the honour and excellence which now- 
attaches to their names and memories, it is certain that 
few people will read these inscriptions and the like of 
them without reflecting that in similar circumstances 
nine persons out of ten would do exactly as much as 
these 44 heroes ” did. It is human to do as much, and it 
is being continually done. Scarcely a w f eek passes in which 
the newspapers do not have to record instances of extra¬ 
ordinary, unhesitating, and moving self-sacrifice on the part 
of human beings without distinction of condition or sex, 
and even without distinction as to age. Little children can 
show us, and do show us, how to die when the occasion 
arises. So do bargemen and carters and labourers and 
sempstresses and flower-girls and women employed at the 
backs of theatres. Most of these people are uneducated 
and unlettered, and they have not been instructed in the 
philosophies as to death or heroism. Yet they are 
capable of giving up their lives without so much as 
a thought, without reflection, as if those lives w r ere of no 
possible moment, and we know that really they are not 


singular or alone in this quality, which in effect is a general 
and approximately universal human quality. Therefore, we 
think, it is plain that we have after all ample and sound 
reasons for being proud of human nature, and for respecting 
it and believing in it, and being thankful for it. And 
this being so it would appear to behove us to remember 
that human nature is a great and creditable affair, not 
only when we think or write of it, but in our handling or 
conduct of all the matters of life. The common notion 
that the common man is of small consequence and not 
seriously to be considered in the working out of the scheme 
of the world is a grave and perilous and impertinent error. 
Take, for example, your rough, unlearned, and, it may be, 
coarse-mouthed hod-bearer. His place in the order of 
things is to labour and bear burdens for you ; and to 
encourage contempts for him, no matter how general those 
contempts may be or how particular they may be, is to 
fall into grave and serious misconception both with regard 
to the hod-bearer and oneself. For in that rough-and- 
ready, hard-swearing, hard-drinking, hard-living, unnotable 
person you have a potential and for that matter actual 
embodiment of human goodness and nobility. Happily, 
a common man, or any other sort of man, is not sure to be 
called upon to exercise the goodness within him to the 
point of sacrificing or laying down his life. But w-hen he 
is so called upon we know that he will make the sacrifice. 
It is therefore, that he should be considered with respect 
and treated with respect, and in purveying for him certain 
spiritual and worldly things which we believe him to require 
we should bear always in mind his innate nobility, and in 
no circumstances should we countenance or tolerate the 
convenient conventional slanders about “human nature.” 
One hears a great deal nowadays about the necessity for 
44 writing dow-n 99 to the common man. Much endeavour 
is spent in this direction and much profit seems to attach 
to it. If w-e only knew, our real business and difficulty are 
to write up to him. Our writing should not appeal to 
what we cynically consider the baser side of him, but 
simply and solely and always to what w-e know is the 
nobler and more excellent side of him. It is impossible 
really to destroy the greatness and goodness that are rooted 
in him by reason of his humanity. But to overlook that 
greatness and goodness and, especially, to deny it and 
pretend that for practical purposes it is not there, is to 
make a wanton and scandalous mock of God’s handiwork. 


UPON MUSICIANS 

The people who have music may be divided into two 
classes—the hucksters and the lovers, those who sell their 
science and those who enjoy it. Few, if any, do both. In 
fact it is not to be conceived that a real lover of music 
would consent to teach German exercises and the Overture 
to 44 Zampa ” in a genteel academy. He would sooner sell 
potatoes in the street. But the huckster is so nakedly 
unabashed that he tries to claim for himself a monopoly 
both of the Art and of the title musician. He is the expert. 
He dictates to the laity. Taste will die with him. He 
keeps a cornucopia of scorn and abuse, if you will not 
admire, Brahms, to his orders. He has none of the 
civility of other tradesmen. Instead of being grateful, if 
you order two and a half yards of Humpcrdink and a 
pound of Wagner, for which you are prepared to pay 
heavy cash down, he does not reel it off, bow and say : 
44 And what will be the next article ? Have you sampled 
our brand of Grieg ? 99 That is what we others expect him 
to do. But he wants to have all the profits of tailoring 
with none of its civilities. He wishes to be courted as an 
artist and paid like the keeper of a glorified hotel. He 
demands your purse and your reverence too. If he is as 
nimble-fingered as a pianola itself, if he can make a fiddle 
out of a frying-pan and draw Hungarian dances from it, 
yet if he never does these things, save for definite sums, he 
is rather to be ranked among the tumblers and the acrobats 
than the artists. These roll barrels nimbly, pile them¬ 
selves into pyramids, and balance things upon their chins 
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with great skill for pay. If no pay were forthcoming they 
would not lift weights, tie themselves in knots, nor leap 
through hoops. The artist who is coarse eared enough to 
teach the fiddle to little Miss, or coach Lieutenant Smith 
in the banjo, cannot also commandeer our admiration for 
his porcelain spirit and his fastidious fineness. “Zampa” is 
no temptation to him, nor Schumann, nor any of the 
material of his trade, except for pay—is he not a huckster ? 
His barrel may be light; it may be his soul he contorts, but 
we shall question his claim to be the only musician, possibly 
his claim to the title at all. 

It is the man who makes or reproduces music because 
he loves it and cannot do otherwise who is the true 
musician. He does not sell his skill. He possibly does 
not brag about it. He hangs no gilded harplct over his 
shop. He is careless as the angels themselves whether 
you listen cr do not hear and approve and applaud. He 
is the musician pure. The others are warped, imperfect, 
arrested—many of them ought to be arrested, if they are 
not—undeveloped. Put him on Crusoe’s island. He will 
make himself a lyre, or a glew of bells from oysters, and 
play the moon down over the sea. He doubts if music 
can be taught. He waits for no thanks, any more than a 
sheep waits for thanks before she grows her fleece. He 
is worth studying, even by those who have no music, or 
only a few pints of it, in their soul. The firs* thing to be 
observed about him is this—that Music belongs to no type 
of character and forms none. An artist has been cruelly 
defined as a young inan with long hair, loose morals, heavy 
debts, a velvet collar, and atheistical opinions. More gene¬ 
rally he is accounted to be less accountable, less kin, and 
more kind than the unpainting and prose public. But a 
musician has no connotation in character. He may be a 
genius or a finished blockhead. He may be prodigal or 
cheeseparing, a Coeur de Lion or a confirmed runaway, a 
saint or the essence of the ordinary, or a putrid-souled 
mass of corruption. These things may be written in pica 
in his face, but music will not be written. Let Orpheus 
himself look at the living crowds. He will not be able to 
pick out, by the face and outward man, the finished fiddler 
from the fellow who cannot whistle “ Put me among the 
Girls,” and who can be made to stand up and uncover at 
“ God save—Ireland ? ” If you go into any society you 
will not be able to detect its musicians until you hear them 
or about them. Music seems to be like an artesian well 
rather than as a natural fountain. A flat, ugly bit of 
clay-pan desert, a deep jungle, a garden of God, a haunt 
of satyrs, any sort ot country may have or have had such a 
well sunk in them, John Henry Newman was not too 
austere, too spiritual, or too aloof to be a musician, and the 
fishmonger's lumpish daughter, cod-eyed, heavy-jowled, 
humourless, and a Baptist, she is a musician too. Captain 
Flincher of the North Sea is not too hardy to be one, nor 
is the odious Fleecer who keeps a bucket-shop too soft. 
This last, a City thief, a foolish would-be sportsman, hires 
some pheasant-shooting in Surrey, and comes down with 
colloppy Hebrew friends to bang and guzzle. When he is 
oozing with whiskey and lewd tales, you set a piano before 
him, and he straightway opens correspondences with 
glory. He sets Heaven answering. He is for the moment 
in touch with eternal life, and is a fountain of it. But the 
moment passes and he goes back to his punch and 
prurience again. The telephone to the shady city of palm- 
trees is rung off ; Fleecer is about his company-promoting 
once more. The modest and all too timid damsel, of any 
degree, blushes when her musical fame cannot be hid, and 
the blatant termagant, her cousin, say, is carmine with 
excitement lest she should not be asked to perform 
Poperuski’s Opus 49 before the deaf old duke, who hates 
difficult music and, like Johnson, wishes it were impossible. 
Finally, musicians are of no fixed stock and origin. Any¬ 
body may be the parent of a musician, who is a parent at 
at all. The falling guggling in the cradle of the man, who 
loves Sankey’s crudities, may grow up a complete Lesbian, 
while the offspring of Apollo and Philomela may heed no 
harmonies, and have a griding, nutmeg-grating voice, 
fingers like sausages, and a soul of teak. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Across the Broad Acres . By A. N. Cooper, M.A. (A. 

Brown and Sons, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Cooper has obtained a certain reputation as a 
writer of “walking books,” one of which (the first, we 
fancy) will be remembered as “ The Tramps of a Walking 
Parson.” In the present volume he has stayed at home. 
He tells us that certain articles comprised in it have 
appeared in certain provincial newspapers, and we are 
tempted to think that the rest are reprinted from the 
parish magazine. Only so is the fact that the Rev. Mr. 
Cooper (“ of Ch. Ch., Oxford ”), who is, presumably, a man 
of some observation and experience, should send forth 
some of these ‘ l Sketches of Yorkshire Life and Character ” 
to be explained. Tedious twaddle follows pious platitude 
much as it does at the Mothers’ Meeting, and the whole 
book is distinguished by the author’s manifest inability to 
distinguish between sense and nonsense. He is the 
possessor of an enviable optimism, many wonderful stories 
being told of miraculous interpositions and signal provi¬ 
dences. You meet with chapters on “ Does Heaven 
Repay?” “The Mighty Conquerer ” (to wit, Love), 44 A 
Modern Elijah,” etc. etc., each with its appropriate illus¬ 
trations for the confirmation of unsteady faith. In the last- 
mentioned paper one story is quoted with a reference 
(apparently for authority) to “ The Sunday Circle ”—which, 
if we mistake not, is one of the Harmsworth or Pearson 
weekly offscourings of pious trash. In endeavouring to 
show that “ the race of lovable parsons is not extinct,” 
Mr. Cooper writes : 

The clergy as a body can scarcely claim to have been very 
popular with mankind, but individual members have impressed 
themselves upon the human race in a way second to none. 
Wherfe could be found a more lovable character than the pastor 
in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,'* or the Bishop in Victor Hugo’s 
“ Lcs Nliscrablcs,” or Marie Corelli’s " God’s Good Man” ? 

He is at much pains to tell us that there are some very good 
men who do not attend church, and his prudent pieties 
are frequently enforced by useful illustrations of the reward 
of industry : 

Will the reader be astonished to hear that that man is to-day a 
member of the House of Lords and chairman of a great railway 
company ? Heaven’s favour counts for more than we think. 

Of which unimpeachable truth certain other bantling peers 
are, no doubt, well persuaded, however sceptical they may 
have grown of all else. 

Some of the papers towards the end are marked, we are 
glad to say, by a mild interest of subject and writing, and 
there are useful notes upon “ Eist Yorkshire Dialect,” 
“Yorkshire Thrift,” and so on ; but they are not sufficient 
to outweigh the desultory drivel of the rest. Those who 
have cared for Mr. Cooper’s previous books are likely, we 
should think, to be disappointed in the present one, though 
it is put forward as the fruit of five-and-twenty years of 
Yorkshire experience. 

The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research . By 
the Rev. J. R. Cohu. (James Parker and Co., Oxford 
and London, 4s. net.) 

It is within the memory of some that a certain Professor 
in Edinburgh was suspended from his office because he 
would not subscribe to a form of Bibliolatry which implied 
that the Bible came straight down from heaven, marginal 
references, chronology, headings to chapters, and all. It is 
not so very long ago that considerable opposition was 
shown to the revision of the text on like grounds. In the 
minds of a vast number of people criticism of the Bible 
has been equivalent to an attack on their faith, because to 
them every word of the Bible was divinely inspired and 
equally infallible. And a younger generation, finding 
many former views erroneous or even absurd, are inclined 
to give up all belief. Some are sensibly disturbed, and ask 
the old question, What then is truth ? Others simply pass 
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to tacit agnosticism. With respect to the Old Testament, 
the position is analogous to the period in ancient Greece 
when the philosophers attacked the Homeric theogony. 

Therefore we welcome a book which gives in short 
compass some results of the Higher Criticism from the 
standpoint of faith, by a student of Wellhausen, Kuenen, 
Driver, and their school, who say’s that criticism will not 
destroy “deep and abiding comfort and help, for the 
spiritual message of the Bible remains untouched.” In this 
spirit Mr. Cohu treats of all the well-known difficulties— 
allegorical stories and folk-lore, early Nature worship, and 
religious development through animism and anthropo¬ 
morphism to monotheism. 

Here, however, he does not seem to balance fairly the 
monotheism of the nomadic patriarchs, as compared with 
later paganism and idolatry, and the subsequent pure 
monotheism of the prophetic period. The fact is that Mr. 
Cohu is himself a little involved in the chronological mass 
of dates and authorship. The human aspect of the 
so-called moral difficulties of the Old Testament is care¬ 
fully differentiated from the direct revelation of God. 
Human sacrifices, the universal vendetta, the regulations 
for blood revenge, the appalling cruelty of the Judaic 
laws, the ideas expressed in the imprecatory Psalms have a 
place in the development of all religions. Hitherto the 
average reader of the Bible has missed the great gulf fixed 
between the earlier crude religion and the later ideals of 
the prophets and the Christian revelation, partly because 
he has treated the Bible as one book, instead of many 
writings spread over a period of at least 1,100 years in 
their authorship. 

Mr. Cohu’s book should go far to dispel the difficulties 
which have arisen from that ignorant view which has 
treated the Bible as a sort of infallible fetish every word 
of which was divinely inspired, not only in a spiritual sense, 
but in all matters scientific and historical. At the same 
time Mr. Cohu states clearly, if not very profoundly, the 
modern theory as to the true and real sense in which the 
authors of the Old Testament writings were inspired, noting 
the remarkable unity of purpose which underlies the 
Divine message throughout. It must be remembered that 
this book is written not for the learned, but that it is rather a 
digest of the views of scholars made for the ordinary reader 
who desires some knowledge of the Higher Criticism, and 
some help in his quite intelligible perplexities. 

The book is not without inaccuracies, and there are 
many unnecessary repetitions, partly due to defects in 
arrangement. Some clear comparative tables of dates and 
a good index are much wanted. These are matters for a 
general revision before a second edition (which we trust 
may be called for) of this very useful little work. 

Sketches from Life in Town and Country , and some Verses. By 
Edward Carpenter. (George Allen and Sons, 5s. 
net.) 

Mr. Carpenter may be congratulated on the production 
of a very readable volume. The majority of the sketches 
which go to make up this book consist of some very acute 
character-studies, disguised beneath the thinnest and 
most transparent veil of fiction. Mr. Carpenter is less an 
inventor than a reporter. But he is a reporter with 
imagination and an admirably developed artistic instinct. 
He knows precisely what to retain and what to exclude, 
with the result that the finished picture is lacking in no 
element of completeness. It is an excellent example of 
the art that conceals itself. The author, ioo, is wise in 
recognising his limitations. He attempts no very lofty 
flights, he essays no baffling subtleties. It is human nature 
in the rough that we meet with in these pages, human 
nature unspoiled by civilisation, untramelled by convention, 
unvexed with theories. These strong, simple Derbyshire 
folk, with their primitive passions, fears, and ways of life, 
are very near the earth, and yet we feel at times that they 
are, after all, but a little lower than the angels. This, at 
least, is eminently true of Martin Turner, whom Mr. 
Carpenter has crowned with immortality in a brief chapter 


of seventeen pages. Martin was something of a fool, but 
not devoid of a certain native shrewdness. He was the 
despair of the local Methodist preacher, whose reasoning 
powers were hardly equal to his piety, and to whom 
Genesis presented certain points of difficulty : 

. . . . Then came the third verse : “ And God di\ ided the 
light from the darkness.” 

“ How was it before that. Mr. Humphry,” said Martin, u before 
He divided the light from the darkness ? The light and the dark¬ 
ness must have both been there, or he couldn’t have divided them ; 
but were they mingled up together-likc, or how ? ” 

This was a poser. Even the glib man was at a loss. 

u Yes,” he said, catching at a straw, * I believe they were 
mingled up together, as you say.” 

“ I wonder what it ’ud look like,” said Turner, all innocence, 
“when they were mingled up. Would it be like a mist, dotted 
black and white, a sort o’ grey mist ? ” 

M Yes—a sort o’ grey mist.’' 

" Or would it be/ continued Turner, without pausing, “in 
layers —first a layer of darkness, and then a layer of light, and 
then one of darkness again, say like streaky bacon ? ” 

" Well,** said the other, " of course, we don’t know for certain 
how it was. We don’t know anything, you know.” 

Mr. Carpenter has one story— 44 Narayan ”—dealing 
with industrial life in India, which might be read with 
advantage by all students of our Indian problem. But his 
most successful sketches are those of village life and 
manners, and in 44 A Country Pub ” we have him at his 
very best. 

The verses appended to this volume are scarcely happy. 
They are of interest (if at all) as demonstrating their 
author's wisdom in abandoning the 11 muse of measured 
verse.” On the whole, however, the book is well worth 
reading, and even re-reading, though, since Mr. Carpenter 
is the possessor of a style at once lucid, forcible, and 
direct, it seems a pity that he should condescend to the use 
of such cacophonous and inaccurate expressions as 
11 impemosity ” and 14 no-how-ness.” 


FICTION 

Patsy. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

To say that “Patsy” is, as the advertisement reminds us, 
by the author of “ The Blue Lagoon ” is a little misleading. 
True Mr. H. De Vere Stacpoole is responsible for both 
books, but while “The Blue Lagoon” was romance, 
11 Patsy ” is farce. We do not use the term farce with any 
intent of depreciation ; the book is indeed capital reading, 
and only requires a little judicious excision here and there 
in order to rank as true comedy. There are just a few 
things in it which point to the fact that, while Mr. De Vere 
Stacpoole’s instinct is for comedy, he finds it easier to 
write pure, delightful farce. And he has written it with 
an ease and gaiety of humour that is very pleasant and 
uncommon. Plot there is little, and what there is is picked 
up and dropped and caught again in the most inconse¬ 
quential fashion, which, however, in no way disturbs the 
reader's pleasure. Patsy, the hero, is a half-savage Irish 
lad who, to the disgust of his wholly savage uncle, derogates 
to livery and a variety of household services. His sharpness 
of perception, readiness of retort, and fertility of expe¬ 
dient have the true touch of life. He is, too, equally 
ready of belief, and when Mr. Murphy, his uncle’s 
villainous confederate, swears him into felonious obedience 
with the following oath, Patsy is fully persuaded of its 
awful efficacy : 

I, Patsy Rooney, bein’ in me sound mind and body, hereby 
swears to do all Mr. Murphy bids me do to the uttermost fardin', 
with diligence and despatch. And if I don’t, may me eyes pop 
out of me head like burnin' chcs’nuts off a hob; may me tongue 
hang down to me heels and thrail in the dust and be dry ever 
after for want of a drink ; and may me hair turn grey as a badger 
and fall off, leaving the head of me bald as a coot. May me lift 
hand be turned into me right hand, me feet twisted backwards, 
me legs stuck where me arms be, and the nose of me turned to 
the snout of a pig. 

“ Ohone !” wailed Patsy, when he had finished this oath, “ sure, 
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it’s ruined I am entirely P The mental picture of the figure he 
would cut, should he fail to carry out Mr. Murphy's biddings, 
stood before his mind’s eye with horrible distinctness. No other 
form of oath, perhaps, could have had a more powerful effect on 
the half-savage mind of the boy. 

The comic vein is further developed when the pair of 
desperadoes, imposing on the lad’s wits with such a 
whimsical threat (as ingenious as the famous curse of 
Emulphus), are themselves overtaken with terror at the 
imagination of a spectre which Patsy, not frightened out 
of his humour, is able to use to the advantage of his escape. 
But Mr. Stacpoole is wrong in stepping aside from his 
story and pitying condescendingly Patsy’s 44 Celtic aptitude 
for belief.” This superiority of a writer to his characters 
is a mistake. 

It is to secure Patsy’s assistance to an intended burglary 
that this awful oath is sworn, and the incident itself is 
divertingly told. Mr. Murphy, the more atrocious of the 
villains, is cleverly caught—of course with Patsy’s help— 
and securely locked up ; but very soon he is released— 
again with Patsy’s help, since the thought of a sturdy 
rogue’s confinement is dreadful to a liberty-loving laa. 
Follows the yet more diverting incidents of Mr. Murphy’s 
flight and the furious man-hunt in which—for mere joy of 
hunting—all his sympathisers join gleefully. Mr. Murphy 
dominates his pursuers even when trapped, and shows a 
humour no less ferocious than his violence of manner, when, 
safe from his immediate enemies, he avenges himself on 
the confederate who betrayed him by riding him ass-wise 
in triumph through village after village. Patsy and Mr. 
Murphy, indeed, are the characters, alive and fresh, round 
whom the puppets of the story swing. The actual plot, as 
we said, is slight ; it is also somewhat familiar, being an 
elopement which from the beginning you know wmII be 
inevitable and successful—with Patsy and Mr. Murphy to 
help. What is so good in the book is the gusts of good 
humour, the evident pleasure of the author in his 
characters and his power to communicate that pleasure. In 
a word, 41 Patsy ” is thoroughly entertaining. Perhaps on 
another occasion Mr. Stacpoole will give us comedy 
instead of farce, entertainment of a finer order. 

Rose Campion's Platonic . By Adam Lilburn. (Greening 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

Why, when lovely woman stoops to the folly of authorship, 
does she find it necessary to disguse herself in male attire ? 
We should have imagined that since Fanny Burney and 
Jane Austen allowed their names to appear on the title- 
pages of their works, there was small need for such 
reticence. But no!—we have our 14 George Eliots,” our 
44 Ralph Irons,” our 44 Frank Danbys.” And now there 
is 44 Adam Lilburn.” For we do more than suspect the 
assumed sex of the author of * 4 Rose Campion’s Platonic.” 
Her speech bewrayeth her, not once or twice, but in 
every chapter, one had almost said on every page. Her 
delight in the trivialities of club and tea-table gossip is 
characteristically and delightfully feminine ; her grammar, 
too, is occasionally quite excusably feminine. 

For the novel itself we have little but praise. Slight of 
structure as it is (it could have been compressed quite 
easily into a hundred pages), 44 Rose Campion’s Platonic ” 
is a good story well told. Rose herself is charming. She 
wins the sympathy of the reader at the outset, and she 
retains it throughout the volume. Lord Langton, the 
other partner in this strangest of 44 platonics,” is less 
satisfactory. He is an injudicious compound of the viveur 
and the Puritan—a typically feminine embodiment of the 
44 man of the world.” The process of drifting by which 
these tw T o lovers come within measurable distance of losing 
their souls is well indicated. An emotional crisis, how¬ 
ever, occasioned by a motor-car accident, reveals them in 
their true light It transforms Rose from a rather selfish 
girl into a heroine, and the unexpected—and somewhat 
melodramatic—arrival of a stray waif on her doorstep 
completes her education in the domestic virtues. The 
book should have closed on the penultimate chapter. 


After that it degenerates into sheer melodrama, with some 
rather wishy-washy sentiment. The marriage of Langton 
to Rose is an artistic mistake, and the author should have 
been strong enough to resist the temptation to solace the 
hero and heroine with sugar-plums, after having made 
them pass through the furnace of tribulation. On the 
whole, however, the book is a very creditable performance, 
and the minor characters are sketched with the hand of 
an experienced craftsman. The detestable duchess, in 
particular, is a triumph of characterisation. 

The Abbey Mystery . By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Ward 
Lock, 6s.) 

Mr. Gilchrist has devoted all his energies to the curdling 
of our blood, and has marshalled so formidable an array of 
desperate characters through a succession of such fearful 
adventures that if we are not properly impressed the fault 
no doubt lies with our jaded imagination. We are so woe¬ 
fully tired of them all; of Lady Angela with 44 the profile of 
a Roman Empress and loosely-woven yellow hair,” 44 the 
sensuous lips of one who craves the good things of life 
of Mr. Horseman, strangely Eastern looking, with 44 small, 
beautifully preserved teeth, vividly red lips and gold ear¬ 
rings ; ” of the faithful old valet, the staid housekeeper, the 
wicked, hard-drinking baronet, his innocent young wife 
and her rival, the adventuress with burnished hair—we 
have met them all so often, and we know so well what 
the fate of each will be. Even the jet-bl^ck hunter with 
the 44 vicious head and eye,” who so nearly kills the hero, 
and the mysterious Dolores, a gigantic snake belonging to 
Horseman, are familiar to us. The mystery is no mystery 
after the first few chapters ; the various miscreants are 
neatly eliminated by motor accidents, fire, and other timely 
mishaps, and the blameless characters marry each other, 
even the aged valet finding a suitable wife. There is, 
however, one original touch we have not noticed in other 
works of the kind : all the retainers, and they are many, use 
language which has been obsolete since the days of 
Elizabeth. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

LATIN AND GREEK PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The letter of Professor Winbolt to the Times on the 
reformed pronunciation of Greek is characterised by the same 
lack of respect for precision—one might almost say flippancy— 
which you condemned in his former letter on that of Latin. Such 
phrases as 44 at the first blush " (utterly unmeaning in this con¬ 
nection) and 44 make no bones" (which is pure slang) are surely 
somewhat out of place in a scientific disquisition. Then why the 
apologetic 44 may fairly be asked" as applied to a schoolboy, 
instead of 44 must be rigorously taught" ? 

For the pronunciation of other languages, and especially those 
in which, like the classical tongues, the most perfect exactitude is 
necessary in order to realise their full sonorousness and rhythm, 
is of their very essence, indeed the most important feature of all, 
and not, as one only acquainted with that of English, so irregular, 
arbitrary, and slovenly as it is, might assume, merely a minor 
consideration. 

Why students of Latin and Greek should be gratuitously 
informed before they have even asked for such a concession that 
it docs not much matter if, instead of giving long a and o the 
pure sounds which they possess in Italian, Spanish, and French, 
they pronounce them with the corrupt diphthongal simper now 
the fashion in English, is inexplicable. In Palmer and Munro’s 
syllabus the correct vocalisation was insisted on. Then why 
learners should be allowed the option of giving Greek v the 
sound of our u in tune instead of its proper value of French u or 
German il, when no teacher of these languages would dream of 
so pandering to their indolence, or why « should be given that 
of German ci , which it never could by any possibility have pos¬ 
sessed, and which this latter docs not possess either in any other 
language (not even in any English word if correctly spelt or 
spoken), is still more amazing. Surely one of the chief advan¬ 
tages of a proper pronunciation of Latin and Greek is the immense 
help it will give in acquiring that of modern tongues 1 

Yet where some latitude might justifiably be conceded it is 
not given. Thus, as Dr. Grundy has often pointed out, it is a 
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mistake to assert dogmatically that, e.g. t Latin v, j, c, g, t, eh, fh, 
th , 44 had " or 44 have ’’ such and such sounds, regardless of the 
developments which gradually took place. Thus the first five of 
these must have slowly degenerated until they assumed the 
values they now possess in Italian, while the last three, being 
foreign sounds, would only have been pronounced correctly by 
the better-educated Romans, the common people merely saying 
them as ordinary c,/, and /, which soundings, with the decline of 
civilisation, would naturally become universal, as in the modern 
derived tongues. 

As for the ignoring of the Greek accents, this is nothing less 
than atrocious, and stultifies the whole reform. In America and, 
I believe, Scotland, as well as on the Continent, they are 
respected, and that this can be done without injury to quantity is 
evident from English words like Idndholder. 

But English words as examples should be as far as possible 
avoided as too ambiguous and undecided. The proper method is 
to instance familiar foreign words, thus 44 fete (approximately 
fate)," or 44 role (approximately roll).’* The insular prejudices of 
English boys are already strong enough without being further 
humoured. Yet Professor Winbolt hopes that the trilling of r 
will not be thought an 44 affectation," as if the question were 
merely one of genteel taste, instead of a matter of sheer right or 
wrong. 

Even in English a singer trills his r's without being stigmatised 
as a 44 vulgar " Scotchman or Irishman, and considering that any 
one attempting to speak Italian, etc., otherwise would simply not 
be understood, it should rather be deemed an improvement to 
restore the proper sound of this letter to ordinary speech than 
regarded as an affectation to do so. 

The most difficult of all the reforms, to an English boy, seems 
to be the terminal short a. The correct sounding of this, how¬ 
ever, must be de rtgueur. Terra, if pronounced like our terror, is 
utterly unintelligible to an Italian, and masters should thoroughly 
drill their pupils in the correct method before they go on to any¬ 
thing else. But they must be masters rather more whole-hearted 
than Professor Winbolt. 

Evacustes A. Phipsom. 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— With reference to the English translation of the works 
of M. Anatole France—viz., 44 The Red Lily" and 44 Mother of 
Pearl," so ably reviewed by Mr. Rowland Strong in vour issue of 
the 15th inst.—the latter is made to say, 44 odeur des fritures et du 
fumet dcs motclotes.’’ I do not know the word 44 motelotes." 
Surely it must be a printers error for 44 matelotes"? 

Re 44 Marc.” There is also an excellent brandy distilled not 
from grapes, but from “marc dc pomme,” known as 44 eau-de-vie 
dc cidre," and very good it is too, principally in the 44 departe- 
ments de la Manche ct du Calvados.” 

Respecting Paul Vcnce’s remark quoted by Mr. Rowland Strong, 
that 44 there may be fine translations ; there are no accurate ones," 
I humbly beg to differ from him. If an Englishman possesses 
a thorough knowledge, say of the French language as well as of 
his own, I hold it is possible for him to make, not only a fine 
translation, but also an accurate one. I am prepared, given the 
opportunity, to prove it. But (and it is a very big but) one must 
know the French language, including its 44 patois and argot" 

Too many translators at the present day are unfortunately under 
the impression that their knowledge is perfect, when it is not, 
and as Mr. Rowland Strong wisely says, author's works suffer 
at their hands a process of rendering “sense" into 44 nonsense." 

In justice to M. Anatole France’s works and to Mr. John 
Lane’s well-meant efforts to make them known to the English 
reading public, I suggest that greater care should be exercised to 
give us in the next volumes not only a 44 fine translation, but also 
an accurate one." 

Geo. Hardinge. 

193 Railton Road, Herne Hill, S.E., August 20, 1908. 

[Mr. Strong writes :— 44 4 Motelote’ for 4 matelote' w’»s a printer's 
error. 4 Marc de pommes ’ deserves everything your corre¬ 
spondent has to say in praise of it, and much more. Taken 
alternately with glasses of port it is a sure preventive of gout. 
There may be accurate translations, but I have never seen one."] 


SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Some weeks back in your columns 44 C. O.’* and 
44 T. T. D." expressed a hope tnat an Anti-Feminist League 
would be formed, opining that the Women’s Anti-Suffrage 
League would never be strong enough to fight the Suffragettes. 
With this I thoroughly agree. The W.A.-S.L. cannot be 
called in any way representative of male anti-suffrage opinion. 
I was one of the few men privileged to be present at the 
preliminary meeting on the 21st ult. at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. For the life of me I failed to see in what way 
spiritually Old Suffragette differed from New Anti-Suffragist. 
One of the speakers in particular referred to men as if they 
were so many children, and expressed the view that Female 
Suffrage was essentially a question for women to decide 
among themselves. In fact, all they seemed to consider man 
good for was to contribute the sinews of war. From this view I 
thoroughly dissent, and unless the W.A.-S.L. can see their way 
to co-operate more heartily with men and adopt more vigorous 
methods than they seem at present inclined to do, I should 
strongly advise Anti-Feminists to leave them to their own 
devices. These ladies have been a long time coming into the 
field ; they have left the burden and heat of the day to others ; 
and if they are now busily engaged in writing-up pamphlets, it 
may be pointed out to them that the ground has already been 
well covered by writers in the Press. 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Lady Grove has been writing to the Times to complain 
hat no one can be found to answer the arguments of the 
44 Educated Suffragists." The thought of these lonely persons 
crying in vain for an answer so moves me to pity that I write to 
offer condolence and suggestion. This sin of omission on the 
part of their opponents is, I think, due to misunderstanding. It 
is known, of course, that sifth persons exist, but how and where 
their arguments differ from the 44 uneducated ’’ Suffragists is unfor¬ 
tunately not known. Lady Grove would be performing nothing 
less than a national service if she would set forth for all to read 
those arguments that are the preserve of the 44 educated " brand 
of Suffragists. If she will do so in your columns no doubt 
among the educated anti-Suffragists who read them, there will be 
found some to give her all the answer that ths heart of woman 
can desire. 

C. O. 

Putney, S.W., August 25, 1908. 


MAUD ALLAN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Only in England of the twentieth century would it be 
possible to see the name of a serious artist, as Miss Duncan 
undoubtedly is, printed in one line with that of the successful 
performer of a startling music-hall 44 turn." In view, however, of 
the heights of gentility and refinement to which our increased 
delicacy of perception has elevated the variety stage, perhaps I 
ought to assume that this apparent solecism is, after all, the 
greatest of compliments. 

H. W. Whitley. 

Rowslcy. 

SOCIALISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If we compare the modern Socialist’s conception of 
humanity, as revealed, for instance, in the dramas of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, with that of the French Revolutionary Socialist as 
revealed, let us say, in the orations of Robespierre, we are at once 
struck by the contrast between the cynical levity of the first and 
the simple, unquestioning faith of the second. The one seems 
to have lost all belief even in himself, whilst the other preserved 
throughout his career an unwavering faith in his owrn mission, 
which is at least something, and in the infinite perfectibility of the 
human race, which, it is true, is a great deal. But, in spite of his 
withered heart and his meagre intelligence, Robespierre at least 
did not shirk the conclusion of every sensible man that, before the 
dream of equality could be realised, it would be necessary to reform 
human nature itself; and, with singular boldness for so timid a 
man, he set himself tenaciously to the task : 

Our purpose [says he] is to substitute morality for egoism, 
honesty for honour, principles for usages, duties for pro¬ 
prieties, the empire of reason for the tyranny of fashion, 
contempt of vice for indifference to misfortune, dignity for 
insolence, nobleness for vanity, love of glory for love of lucre, 
good people for good society, merit for intrigue, genius 
for intellectual brilliancy, the charm of contentment for 
the satiety of pleasure, the majesty of man for the 
high-breeding of the great, a magnanimous, powerful, and 
happy people for an amiable, frivolous, and wretched people, 
that is to say, every virtue and miracle of the republic in 
the place of the vices and absurdities of the monarchy. 

Some there were who went even further. 44 We will make France 
a cemetery," says Carrier, 44 rather than not regenerate it our own 
way." Their logic was unimpeachable, and they had the courage 
to act on their convictions, though their methods were 
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peculiar. For a time they had it all their own way, and we know 
whet a ghastly mess they made of it. Yet the failure of these 
first Socialists seems to have taught their modern followers 
nothing. They cling to the old and pernicious fallacies as though 
the French Revolution had not exploded them once for all. 

Let us glance at a few of the Socialist doctrines as practised 
during the Great Revolution, with their results. In the first place, 
the revolutionary leaders had no illusions as to the incompati¬ 
bility of Christianity and Socialism. Whilst they proscribed all 
forms of worship, they showed peculiar hostility against the 
Catholic religion, since it is the most opposed to democracy. 
But the rapid spread of atheism, with its consequent lawlessness, 
alarmed the leaders ; so Robespierre brought forward his precious 
decree by which the French Convention recognised the exist¬ 
ence of the Supreme Being. This drew from the sprightly author 
of “ Faublas” the remark that he had no doubt the Supreme Being 
was much obliged to Monsieur Robespierre for his handsome 
acknowledgment. Then followed the blasphemous obscenities 
of the worship of Reason. The chief result of the teachings of 
Hebert and nis fellow Socialists was to drive thousands of 
disgusted wanderers back to the faith of their fathers. 

The modern Socialist is always ready to reassure the timid 
neophyte by a plenary repudiation of the past. Thus he will 
assert that free love is not one of the doctrines of Socialism. 
Yet what do we find when we consider the acts of his forerunners 
when in power ? Having sought to break the tie between God 
and man, the Government deliberately attempted to break all ties 
between individuals, with a view to strengthening those which 
bound the individual to the State. To this end marriage was 
treated as an ordinary civil contract, and the bond was deliberately 
made loose and precarious, approximating as nearly as possible 
to the free and transient union of the sexes. Moreover, the law 
granted special facilities for divorce. A marriage could be 
dissolved on the demand of both parties, or even of one of the 
parties, after one month’s formal probation ; or if it could be 
proved that the parties had lived separate for six months the 
divorce could be pronounced without any delay whatever. 
Divorced persons were allowed to remarry. Illegitimacy was 
abolished, and children born out of wedlock were accorded the 
same rights as legitimate children. 

The practical results of this law, passed in September, 1792, 
speedily made themselves manifest. During the two and a half 
years following its promulgation the Courts of Paris alone granted 
5,q<;4 divorces, and in the sixth year of the Republic the number 
of divorces exceeded that of the marriages. 

If there remain any doubt as to the moral laxity consequent 
upon a Socialist regime , we have but to turn to the writings of the 
greatest living exponent of Socialism. In his detestable work on 
the odious Marat, Mr. Belfort Bax dwells complacently on the 
loves of his degenerate hero with the woman Evrard, and holds 
the pair up to admiration as a model wedded couple. He even 
refers to this woman, whom he must know was a runaway wife 
living in open adultery with Marat, as his widow ! Why this 
euphemism ? The Socialist is not usually so careful to avoid 
wounding the susceptibilities of the bourgeois whom he affects so 
to despise. It is time a protest was made against the sentimental 
rubbisn which has for some time been written about Marat. 
Until recently he was thought to have been an ignorant yahoo. 
We know now that he was a person of some culture and attain¬ 
ments. As Mr. Morse Stephens rightly says, " he could not for 
years have been a fashionable physician and held a Court 
appointment without being perfectly polite and well-bred.” It 
is not quite clear what Mr. Stephens wants to prove by this 
statement, but apparently he fails to see that Marat’s refinement 
serves only to make his conduct the more heinous. Learned or 
ignorant, Marat was an inhuman monster, a homicidal maniac, 
who richly deserved what he got, and there’s an end of the 
matter. 

Now, as everybody knows, one of the fundamental principles 
of Socialism is equality. Yet under the Terror, the golden age of 
Socialism, the law of equality was consistently violated in the 
person ot the nobility by depriving them of political rights and 
excluding them from public offices. It was the Vicomte dc Scgur 
who, in reply to the impertinences of the actor Elleviou, said, 
“ Apprenez que nous vivons en Republique et que je suis votre 
egal.” If we cannot be sure of even a reasonable amount of 
equality, what can we be sure of under a Socialist tigimef 
Probably the leaders would be always bragging of their poverty, 
just as they did under the Terror, as though any one thinks more 
of a man for being poor ! They preferred power to wealth, that 
was all. Yet many made a good thing out of the political situa¬ 
tion, and none more so than the murderous, fraudulent, and 
filthy-mouthed Hebert, the most thoroughgoing Socialist of them 
all. In the first years of the Revolution he was acting as ticket- 
collector at a small Parisian theatre, and lost his post for thieving. 
When the scaffold claimed him in 1794, Mallet du Pan asserts 
that he was worth £50,000. Another of these practical Socialists 
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was Bourbotte. The story of this man’s life is mostly unprint¬ 
able. In August, 1793, he was sent on mission by the Convention 
to Fontenay. Accompanied by the drunken Rossignol, an atheist 
printer, an ex-priest, an ex-actor, and a troupe of women of the 
town, he took up his lodging in a mansion to which the seals had 
been attached. He promptly ransacked the house, confiscated 
the jewellery, dresses, and everything of value he could find, and 
divided the spoil with his male and female associates. The 
whole party then gave themselves up to the wildest dcbauchct^'. 
There is in the Bibliotheque Nationale an order issued by Bour¬ 
botte when at Tours : 

Requiring the district administration to furnish him per¬ 
sonally, as well as for the citizens attached to his commission, 
forty bottles of red and thirty bottles of white wine, to be 
taken from the cellars of imigris , or from those of persons 
condemned to death ; and, in addition to this, fifty bottles of 
common wine; 

The latter presumably for his followers. “ Vive l'^galite ! " 

But the chief hero of the modern Socialists is Babeuf. Very 
little is known about this worthy, but that little is not much to 
his credit. Decidedly, the Socialists arc not happy in their choice 
of heroes ! The great apostle of despotic communism, as he has 
been called, first comes into notice by being sentenced to twenty 
ears in irons for the falsification of public contracts, and is later 
nown as a dissipated pothouse loafer of the worst type. In 
1796 he had a brief and inglorious career as an active conspirator. 
His political programme included the following items:—All 
literature in favour of Revelation must be prohibited ; children 
must be brought up in common ; the child shall no longer 
bear his father's name; towns shall be demolished, chateaux 
destroyed, and books proscribed ; all Frenchmen shall wear one 
particular costume ; and the armies shall be led by civil magis¬ 
trates. The conspiracy was suppressed without much difficulty, 
and Babeuf was sentenced to death. 

John Rivers. 

1 Narcissus Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


MENTAL VIVISECTION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If the “ sympathetic imagination and solidarity-sense ” 
that has been developing ever since the “ anti-man-vivisection 
crusade of Beccaria and the eighteenth-century philosophers” (I 
quote from a recent letter of Vernon Lee’s to the Morning Post) 
is bringing us in the twentieth century to the further conclusion 
that vivisection of animals is “impossible,” a moral anachronism, 
have we any right to hope we may reach the further state of 
conscience that shall condemn mental and spiritual man- 
vivisection, meaning thereby the torturing analysis of motive and 
conduct of human beings ? * 

Hopes or no hopes, is it reasonable to condemn the practice of 
torturing animals “ for the sake of alleviating suffering,” making 
this a breach of honour among scientific workers, while we remain 
silent before the demoralising spectacle of thousands of harmless 
and helpless (because imaginary) people who are put on the rack 
per annum to perform involuntary antics, by tnc novelists of 
to-day, “for the sake of alleviating” existence? (If the other 
claim is made for novel-writing, that it is a contribution to the 
science of psychology, so do the vivisectors of animals claim 
justification by knowledge, and are condemned therefor.) 

But, putting aside the unnecessary suffering of beings who are 
imaginary—as imaginary as Vernon Lee declares in her “Gospels 
of Anarchy ” we, the readers of books, are to those who address 
us on the printed page—is it truly realised how the fever for 
(mentally) handling others has entered into the brains of those 
who read ? how they in their turn must needs seek to emulate or 
disprove the novelist ? From his (too frequently !) subverted 
presentment of causes and effects, of motives and actions, he 
encourages them to make erratic generalisations, calling them 
formulated law’s of psychology, and to reapply these mad 
deductions to their friends, relations, and acquaintances. Unlike 
the case of the science that is served by vivisection, their experi¬ 
ments, on wife or saint, are deterred or limited by no law’, their 
practice is subject to no inspector. 

Year by year, under the influence of the all-powerful novel, the 
amateur psychological analysers are becoming more and more 
numerous, a rampant pest, with a self-confidence which is 
amazing and an audacity which is a social danger. 

Rightly, they borrow their figures of speech from the medical 
world, but with what a deadly difference of meaning ! They 
“ probe ” their friends ; “ turn ” their acquaintance " inside out; ” 
“pick the brains” of their intellectual superiors. Can no sense 
of honour, social or scientific, protect the probeablc and pickablc 
who are often the most loveable of mankind ? Who dares cry 
down (merely) physical torture, conducted by professional men. 
and place no iron law or social embargo on this pseudo-scientific 
mania for mental and spiritual ( amateur ) vivisection ? 
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The Confessional for the Catholic and (within limits) the law- 
court for the Protestant should be the only spiritual and mental 
vivisection-chambers admissible (and there are some who would 
call these, as well as war and missionaries, “impossible," 
“moral anachronisms”), in the coming century. 

May not an altruistic wave, a quickened “ solidarity-sense," one 
day stem the current of the reading-public, that novelists may be 
abolished and forbidden, “for the alleviation of M the spiritual 
suffering and mental undoing of the race ? 

M. C. Forbes. 

THE TAROT AND CARD GAMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —There are apparently earlier references to playing-cards 
than those mentioned in Mr. Steele's interesting letter. In Cicog- 
nara’s “ Memorie Spettanti alia Storia della Calcografia” (Prato, 
1831) occurs the following passage : 

“ Un codice del trattato del governo della Famiglia scritto 
nel 1299 da Sandro di Pippozzi di Sandro, conservato fra i 
libri di Francesco Redi, e I’articolo sta riportato nel Vocabo- 
lario della Crusca come estratto da questo trattato se giochera 
di denaro, o cosi, o alle carte gli apparecchiarai la via." 

Cicognara also refers to Spanish edicts against card games 
issued in 1369, and he seems to support the opinion that cards 
were first brought into Europe by Moors at the time of the 
Spanish invasion. 

E. G. 

Dresden, August 24, 1908. 

MR. COLLINSON AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Regarding Mr. Joseph Collinson’s letter on flogging, may 
I mention the following? In India, a few years ago, several 
officers were discussing flogging in the Army, and all condemned 
it except one, who had risen from the ranks. “ I don’t know,” he 

said ; “ I was never worth a-till I got flogged for neglect of 

duty"—leaving his brother-officers to draw the inference ; “ I then 
took to my duties, and here I am." 

Personally, I think flogging scoundrels is by far the best 
punishment that can be meted out to them. The “ cat" stopped 
shooting at the late Queen Victoria, and it put an end to the 
destruction of works of art; it will stop robbery with violence, 
and it ought to be extended to offences against women and 
children. 

An Indian Chaplain (Madras). 

August 24, 1908. 

THE FUTILITY (?) OF FLOGGING 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Joseph Coilinson is no doubt a tender-hearted man, 
and his persistent campaign in favour of a more humane treat¬ 
ment of criminals of a certain class must strike a sympathetic 
chord in all good-natured hearts. But is it quite reasonable, or 
wise ? In the first place, the arguments which he is most fond 
of using really prove nothing. In your issue of August 22nd he 
quotes a remark by the late Lord Herschell, to the effect that 
“ a flogging Judge was follow T ed by a number of garotting cases, 
and a non-flogging Judge by a great diminution of that crime." 
This is a ridiculous argument. One might just as well contend 
that the publication of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica " having 
been followed by an earthquake in China, the practice of con¬ 
sulting lexicons is injurious to the interests of humanity. Or 
again, not, if the reverse could be proved. What Lord Herschell 
should have shown was that men condemned to the lash for 
garotting, so far from abandoning the practice, are, in point of 
fact, encouraged to continue it on a far more extended scale 
than before. What he wants us to believe is that the mere fact 
of A being flogged for garotting C is a direct incentive to B D 
and E to garotte F G and H, and so on in arithmetical propor¬ 
tion ; while the fact that the garottcr A has been sentenced to a 
punishment without flogging for garotting C has had so great a 
moral effect upon B D and E that they have refrained from 
garotting F G and H. 

Another favourite quotation of Mr. Collinson’s is the remark 
attributed to that famous old “hanging" Judge the late Chief 
Justice Hawkins, that “ if you flog a man you make a wild beast 
of him." But how can you make a wild beast of a man who is 
already a wild beast ? And does Mr. Coilinson think that you 
can make the average garotter, who will maim an old woman 
for life for the sake of stealing from her a few pence, 
more of a wild beast by flogging him, or less of a wild 
beast than he was by not flogging him ? Can Mr. Coilinson 
produce a sufficient number of instances to base a conclusion on 
of garotters who have been flogged ever garotting again ? On 
the Herschell system of demonstration, of which he approves, he 


would have to show that, so far from acting as a deterrent, the 
flogging of the garotter acted as an encouragement, increasing 
in proportion with the number of times he had been flogged. 

The fact seems to be that while flogging may not be an abso¬ 
lute or final preventive of garotting, no garotter who has once 
been flogged will care to risk such a punishment again. And 
this in itself is a real gain to society. The garotter, according to 
our old hanging friend the late Lord Chief Justice has by the 
process been converted into a “ wild beast," but seeing what he 
was before this mysterious transformation took place, his claim 
upon public sympathy is of the slightest. 

R. S. 

EAST-END LOAFERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In a detailed description of all the facts and incidents 
that could be collected with reference to the murder of Mis. 
Luard the Daily Mail reports that— 

The Rev. R. B. Cotton, a clergyman, of Shipbourne, near 
Sevcnoaks, informed the police that on Monday afternoon, 
while passing (by motor) the woods in which the summer¬ 
house is situated, he saw a man emerge from the timber. 

The man was about forty years old, with a “ low type of 
face." He appeared to bear the stamp of an East-end loafer. 
May I protest through your columns against the employment of 
the word “ loafer "as a note of contempt, and also against the 
general application of the prefix “ East-end ” to this and similar 
in terms of scorn and reproach ? 

Loafers may be classed as unemployed who want work and 
those who do not Many wait outside the dock-gates till a 
ship enters to unload, others visit foundries and factories from 
sunrise till noon, and then walk about for the rest of the day, as 
hands are not usually taken on after mid-day. The loafers who 
are work-shy or born-tired are by-products of our boasted 
civilisation, which by urban expansion compels the poor to 
bear and rear their children away from God's country, with the 
streets for their playground and very limited accommodation, and 
still more restricted diet in their homes. These children may 
reasonably say when they grow up that they never have had a 
fair chance, and they are nothing but what their environment has 
made them—loafers. Had they become cripples or consumptives, 
these styles would not have been employed as terms of reproach, 
then why should the word “ loafer ,f be so used ? The true 
“ loafers ’’ who really deserve the stigma and reproach live in the 
West-end, and, having wasted opportunities at school and College, 
pass through life as parasites on the labour of others which 
passes to them in the form of dividends or rents. Many of their 
faces display the indelible marks of luxury, vice, and idleness, 
and may fitly be described as “ a low type of face.” They surely 
would seem to be rejected of God on account of their sins of 
omission and commission and wasted opportunities, although the 
world may still run after them for their entertainments, their 
wealth, or their position. 

Loafers of the humbler classes arc not confined to East London. 
Other poor parts, like Lisson Grove, Somers Town, Walworth, 
and the Borough contain thousands, and even at the back of some 
of our most highly-rented “ residential ” parts the tenements of 
the loafers are within a stone’s throw of the rich man’s dwelling. 
In some cases the back windows of rich and poor overlook each 
other. Why therefore, if “ loafers ” are so generally distributed 
over the metropolis, is the prefix “ East-end so often used ? 

Thos. E. Sedgwick. 

St. Stephen’s Vicarage, 81 East India Dock Road, 

Poplar, E., August 26, 1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The gentle art of writing utter nonsense is very prettily 
exemplified by Miss Eva Gore Booth in an article called 
14 Women and the Suffrage ” in this month’s Nineteenth 
Century and After . This article is supposed to be 44 a reply 
to Lady Lovat and Mrs. Humphry Ward ;” really it is a 
mere stringing together of meaningless and high-sounding 
phrases which are evidently intended to give the reader a 
great idea of the enormous intellectual attainments of Miss 
Eva Gore Booth, but which, when examined closely, turn 
out to be the merest fiddle-de-dee or the most prosy plati¬ 
tude. Here is a specimen: 44 One is tempted to think how 
strange it was that Ruskin did not seem to know that, 
everywhere and in every sphere, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, it is the hardest fighters who, in the end, rule and 
must rule. Because the hardest fighters are simply those 
who are most in touch with the Divine Force.” Wonder¬ 
ful, isn't it ? Here is another : 44 The idea that one power 
crowds out another in the human mind is surely based on 
a very false conception of the working of the laws that 
make evolution by a gradual widening of mental outlook, 
and the receding of horizons before a determined effort 
of will. Women who wilfully detach themselves from the 
energies and struggle and fight of the living world around 
them to pursue an ideal of the gracious seclusion of the 
family and the sanctifying influence of possible existence 
will too soon find that they have nothing to give their 
children, and that the young will go elsewhere for the 
generous inspirations of courage and heroic living. But 
nobody can escape the battle in the end, and nobody 
should.” If after reading a dozen or so of pages 
of this sort of soul-inspiring writing any one remains 
unconvinced as to the propriety of immediately 
giving votes to women, we are sorry for him or 
her. Further on this gifted lady remarks: 44 But 

women are human beings, and not meant to live on 
pedestals ; their place is in the midst of contest and 
difficulty, and there are some of us (men as well as women) 
who do not admire, or revere, or even tolerate the type of 
character produced by the St. Simon Stylites attitude 
towards life, in man or woman. Anyhow, the doubtful 
privilege of a column is only possible for the favoured 
few of a privileged class.” Evidently nobody has, so far, 
offered Miss Gore Booth a pedestal. That is the worst of 
pedestals, they have to be made by other people, and when 
it comes to columns, they are hard to compass outside the 
pages of the Nineteenth Century , where they appear to be 
going cheap. Again, Miss Gore Booth is sceptical about 
the truth of the dictum 41 Men are stronger than women,” 
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44 This,” she says, 44 is a generalisation elusive and hard to 
test, for to measure strength is a difficult task.” Well, 
there is the try-your-strcngth-machine , which has now, we 
believe, been brought to a state of great perfection ; and 
failing that, if Miss Gore Booth is still unconvinced she 
has only to break somebody’s windows and test her 
strength against that of the first policeman who comes 
along, and by this means she will enjoy the additional 
advantage of being in touch with 44 the divine Force ” so 
beloved of the fair Suffragists. Finally, Miss Gore Booth 
is moved to exclaim, 44 The days of Napoleon and Julius 
Caesar and Alexander the Great have passed.” This is a 
sublime truth 44 which nobody can deny.” But why leave 
out Queen Anne ? 


We print in another column a letter from Lady McLaren 
in which, in the true spirit of Suffragist tenderness, she 
upbraids us for our recent paragraph respecting her letter 
to the Daily Mail . It will be noted that Lady McLaren is 
under the impression that we have doubted her identity 
and declared her husband to be 44 non-existent.” Lady 
McLaren must have read us over-hastily. We neither 
doubted her identity nor the existence of her husband. 
We merely remarked that we could not find him in 44 Who’s 
Who.” We have since made diligent search in that 
publication, and we have found Sir Charles McLaren, Bt., 
K.C., M.P., whom we have no reason for supposing to be 
other than a very worthy gentleman. Lady McLaren also 
accuses us of suggesting that the men of her family ill- 
treat her. Our precise words were: 44 We will never believe 
that Lady McLaren has the smallest personal grounds for 
complaining of the way in which she is treated by the men 
of her family or the men of her acquaintance. It is far 
more likely that she is very comfortable indeed, and that the 
men about her are her bond-slaves.” Here again our fair 
correspondent has been reading in haste. However the 
point of her letter so far as it is important is not a 
personal point. Lady McLaren assures us that she moves in 
a political set, and that her knowledge of modern chivalry 
has been picked up in the Gallery of the House of 
Commons. We have the highest respect for the House of 
Commons, and we were entirely unaware that it is an 
unchivalrous body, composed of men who offer women 
contempt instead of respect, subjection instead of com¬ 
radeship, tyranny instead of equality. But from her 
coign of vantage behind the grille Lady McLaren has 
caught the House of Commons brutally napping, and from 
behind the grille she has 44 learnt to fully appreciate (the 
split infinitive is Lady McLaren’s) the tyranny, injustice, 
and contempt with which the representatives of the people 
have in the past treated their countrywomen.” Well, well! 
What are you to do with benevolent ladies who talk in this 
wild manner ? Perhaps the only thing is to let them talk. 


Lady McLaren is naturally full of enthusiasm for the 
male helpers in the Suffragist cause. These, she assures 
us, are 44 our true knights, who merit the highest 
prizes in life’s tournament.” One has only to look at them 
to make sure that this is true. There is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, for example, whose true knighthood keeps him from 
addressing Suffragist audiences and marching in a Suffragist 
procession, but impels him to sow discord and discontent 
in the feminine bosom. There is Mr. Israel Zangwill, 
another true knight, and there are the Reverend R. J. 
Campbell and a few hobbling minor poets. We are glad 
that these gentlemen merit the highest prizes in life’s 
tournament, and we shall hope to be present at the prize- 
distribution, when one supposes Mrs. Pankhurst and Lady 
McLaren will hand out gilt-topped copies of Macaulay in 
tree-calf to the good boys we have aforementioned. Then 
Lady McLaren quotes Herbert Spencer and General 
Booth, both excellent philosophers, but both gentlemen 
who see life in sections, and know little about life in the 
lump. Herbert Spencer as the champion of womanhood 
is most touching. It is not discreditable to him to say 
that he considered both women and men from a cool, 
scientific point of view, and that he would not have 
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approved of Lady McLarcn’s quotation of his statement 
about the brutal treatment of women as an argument 
for Female Suffrage. And as for General Booth, he 
knows perfectly well that the women of England as a 
body are most certainly not treated 44 with less considera¬ 
tion as to health and comfort than the horses that 
run in omnibuses or beasts that are fattened for 
slaughter.” It is to be hoped that in General Booth’s own 
Army there are thousands of soldiers who treat their wives 
and the women of their acquaintance better than this. 
General Booth’s statement clearly bears reference to 
women of the most submerged class. The men of that 
class have their sufferings as well as the women, and it is 
not argument that, because a drunken loafer beats a 
drunken woman, who is probably just as handy with her 
fists as himself, Lady McLaren should have a vote. 

As regards the matter of sex conflict—which conflict we 
say does not exist—Lady McLaren is willing to agree with 
us with a difference. There is no sex conflict, she says, 
between women and the men who aie helping them to 
obtain the rights of citizens, which, of course, is rather 
obvious. On the other hand, it seems that 44 this world-wide 
question of the subjection t)f women to man and man’s 
laws is the question of the hour.” For, mark you, 44 women 
of Japan have held meetings and have demanded moral 
rights from their Legislature, and wives in China have 
rebelled against their husbands.” We have known this to 
happen in Surbiton, let alone China. The Suffragist 
demand for the franchise has no more title to considera¬ 
tion as a sex conflict than has the discussion which is 
raging round the Licensing Bill, because the Suffragist 
movement is not a movement in which even a tithe of the 
female sex is ever likely to take part. The women who 
run this movement, and the wobbling men who support 
them in their vagaries, amount simply to an insignificant 
minority who are hard up for some sort of a parrot-cry 
and who desire to force down women’s throats political 
nostrums which women in the lump do not want. The 
Suffragists have never yet told us, nor can they tell us, to 
which women they desire that the vote should be given. 
When they can set before us a sound and reasonable state¬ 
ment of the methods by which they propose to make 
woman the political equal of man, they may begin to shout 
for their programme. Meanwhile they are entirely without 
policy other than the policy of the shrew and the beldame, 
who scold on principle and without really knowing why. 


We are glad that Lady McLaren finishes her epistle on a 
note of beautiful pathos. She desires us to say after her 
14 Come along, little sister, walk abreast with me. Let the 
past be forgiven, for now I will be just to you at last.” We 
can only' say that we shall grow 44 very aged and grey, 
Maggie,” before w f e begin to call Mrs. Pankhurst and Lady 
Grove and, for that matter, even Lady McLaren 44 little 
sister.” And as for walking abreast with them—in pro¬ 
cessions—we are sorry, but we really could not do it. On 
the other hand, we see no reason in the world why the 
good feeling which has prevailed between reasonable men 
and women for the past few thousand years should not 
continue. We have not heard that the finer emotions of 
life which are so bound up in the relation between man 
and woman are extinct, and we do not believe that chivalry 
is so much as scotched, least of all dead. When Lady 
McLaren makes assertions to the contrary she does a 
foolish and unfeminine thing. 


There are many arguable points in the world of thought. 
Our correspondence columns have shown, for instance, 
that the question of the Tarot Trumps and of card games 
generally is an obscure one ; and the antique pronunciation 
of the Latin tongue must always be to a certain extent a 
matter of conjecture and dispute. Experts differ about 
the sources of the Arthurian Legend ; the origins of Free¬ 
masonry are dubious ; it is not absolutely certain that 
the Rosicrucian fraternity of the early manifestoes ever had 
an objective existence. Then there is the question of 
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rhyme and its beginnings ; there is the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots, there is Bimetallism, there is the Quantifi¬ 
cation of the Predicate—there are propositions without end 
on which men may differ without blame. One might 
almost say that, considering the fallibility of the human 
mind, the obscurity of the world process, the difficulty of 
weighing evidence, there are few statements which clearly 
demand the Johnsonian verdict: 44 He lies, and he knows 
it.” So the following passage from the Observer is, perhaps, 
of some interest as a little flower of absolute, undoubted, 
and indiscutable falsehood. The writer, it must be said, 
is commenting on the welcome given to the American fleet 
in Australia, on the joint 41 civilisation ” of England and the 
United States : 

It is a civilisation which recognises as its task the bringing of 
law and of mercy to the dark places of the earth. It is a political 
ideal of justice incorruptible, equally administered between men 
and men, no matter what the difference in depth of purse or in 
colour of skin. 

Now, it is doubtful whether England by itself, leaving 
America out of the Question, is entitled to make such a 
large boast as this. The practice of 44 black-birding ” in 
the South Seas brought little mercy and but savage law to 
the Kanakas ; and though we have tried to do our best for 
the dark races subject to us, it is to be feared that our 
record is not a wholly undimmed brilliance. But the use 
of such a phrase as 4 * justice incorruptible .... no 
matter what the difference in depth of purse or in colour 
of skin,” with reference to the United States of America, is 
quite amazing ; it transcends all comment in its absolute, 
complete, and notorious departure from the facts of the 
case. One may attempt analogy; one may murmur to 
oneself that Nero was the greatest humanitarian that the 
world has ever seen, that Calvin was a typical Catholic, 
that two and two certainly make five ; but such things are 
but feeble helps. One cannot express a giant in the terms 
of a midge. The leading article from which the passage is 
quoted is evidently meant to be taken seriously ; so one 
cannot suppose that the editor of the Observer was indulging 
himself in the exercise of a peculiarly ferocious irony when 
he w r rote about the incorruptible justice of the United 
States ; one is left wondering as to the motives w f hich 
dictated so manifest a falsehood. 


It is to be feared that the tendency to . . . avoid 
the truth which is illustrated by this very flamboyant 
instance from the Observer is only too common in the 
journalism of the day, though it rarely rises to such 
stupendous heights of unveracity. A correspondent of the 
Morning Post has pointed out that the descriptive reporter 
is apt to conjure up wild scenes of emotion out of the 
recesses of his brain, to depict weeping and cheering 
thousands that are mere creatures of his own diseased and 
fantastic imagination, to describe sober Londoners as 
behaving in a manner that would be thought outre in 
Tarascon. All this is foolish and undignified enough, but 
the mischief done is, perhaps, not very considerable. It 
is worse when Mr. A. the critic tells the world that his 
friend Mr. B. the poet has 44 a genius like the sun ; ” it is 
worse still when a piece of arrant stage-carpentry is hailed 
as a noble contribution to the classic drama. And one is 
sorry to see that the infection of the lie extends to papers 
that should be, of all others, most scrupulously observant 
of veracity. A w r ell-known paper, supposed to represent 
the best and most sober traditions of the English Church, 
contained not long ago an obituary notice of a prominent 
character at the University of Brentford—we will give it 
that name. This personage is depicted as one of the 
saintly influences of the place ; his religion, we are told, 
was deep, though entirely free from 44 ecclesiasticism,” 
and so forth, and so forth. Now, in sober truth, the 
deceased don in question bore a reputation which was far 
from savoury ; his slovenly and irreverent performance of 
his priestly duties was notorious ; and his habits in private 
life were the reverse of laudable. The end of such a 
career requires no notice ; at least it should not be the 
office of a paper which would define its policy as Christian 
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In a lengthy career of strenuous literary effort the 
Harmsworth press has discovered two poets. One of them 
swam into the ken of the Daily Mail a matter of three or 
four years ago, and he was described gloriously on the top 
of a column notice as 41 A Poet with a Wooden Leg.” His 

us, being in fact so much well- 
intentionecl doggerel. It did not even ravish the Daily 
Mail. It was the wooden leg that smote the romantic eye 
of the Daily Mail , and to his good or evil fortune in the 
possession of this artificial limb the poet owed the kind 
notice bestowed upon him by the editor of England’s 
wonderful haporth. Naturally such a scoop on the part of 
the Daily Mail set the pugging tooth of the Evening News 
on edge. The Evening Ncrvs panted for similar glory. In 
and out of season the Evening News has searched the 
literary horizon for a new poetical planet, and after years 
of austere watchfulness its patience has been rewarded. 
It has found a poet who is a mill-girl, and it has given 
this young lady a perch or so of very useful publicity. 
But here again it is all on account of the fact that the poet 
is a mill-girl, and not because she is a poet. To deal fairly 
by her, she is much more of a poet than was the Daily 
Mail's gentleman with the wooden limb. On the other 
hand, she is not writing, nor does she appear to have 
written, anything in the way of verse which could have 
been allowed to pass muster as poetry by the serious critic. 
Apparently, however, the Evening News is incapable of 
distinguishing her work from that of Mr. Swinburne or 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. If either of these gentlemen were to 
publish a volume of poetry to-morrow it is highly impro¬ 
bable that the Evening News would give either of them even 
so much as a paragraph. But neither of these gentlemen 

has a wooden leg. And there are editors with wooden 
heads. 


From Mr. John Collingridge, who is apparently the son 
of the Mr. Collingridge who presented Cowper’s house at 
Olney to the public, we have received a communication, in 
which he expresses the opinion that if we could <4 sayagood 
word for the Trustees of the Cowper and Newton Museum 
it would be better than thumping Mr. Wright.” If Mr. 
Collingridge will give us the names of these Trustees we 
see no reason why we should not oblige him with the 
desired good word, because we have no doubt that the 
Trustees are very well-meaning people indeed. Our sugges¬ 
tion that we have heard enough of 44 Mr. Wright of 
Olney,” however, still remains where it did, and we do not 
thinkthat Mr. Collingridge helps matters in the least when he 
informs us that “ Cowper was born at Great Berkhamstead, 
not at Olney.” For while Mr. Collingridge does not say so, 
it is clear from his remark that he wishes us to consider 
that while Wright of Olney is a correct and proper style, 
Cowper of Olney would be incorrect and improper. We 
said, and we repeat, that if Mr. Thomas Wright is keen upon 
raising £2,000 for the endowment of the Cowper Museum of 
which his own father is caretaker, it would be graceful of him 
to provide the money himself. It is not customary for 
gentlemen in Mr. Wright’s position to be associated with 
movements for procuring endowments in which their ow’n 
fathers will in some sort participate. Meanwhile, however, 
we may assure Mr. Collingridge that we shall not break our 
hearts if himself and his fellow-trustees can induce some¬ 
body else to put up the money. At the same time w f e 
shall continue to resent the appropriation of the literary 
shrines of the country by advertising mediocrity. ‘‘Wright 
of Olney ” will never like us. Even Miss Corelli, who, for 
no doubt perfectly proper reasons, chooses to reside in 
Shakespeare’s town, has a sufficient sense of the fitness 
of things to refrain from describing herself as Corelli of 
Stratford-on-Avon. When one wishes to think of Olney in 
its literary connection one does not wish to think specially 
of Mr. Thomas Wright, and when one thinks of Stratford- 
on-Avon one wants to think only of Shakespeare. 


LEDA 


Out of my silver turrets I look dow f n 
Upon a garden wherein sleeps a rose 
Who hath a ruby heart; beside her glows 
Unblemished in a drifted, vestal gown 
Yon lily, and beyond them lies a town 
Of tufted green and each sweet bloom that blow f s ; 
Midmost from whence a little fountain throws 
His gentle sprays that seem but half his owrn. 

And on the lake that skirts our dreary wood 
There sails for ever a new-w'ashen swan, 

Who is as white as milk or angels are : 

At dawn he glitters in the solitude, 

At dusk he goeth glimmering and w*an 
To where one waits him, white like a young star. 

T. W. H. C. 
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Occultism and Common Sense. By Beckles Willson. 
(Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

It may be taken for granted that sooner or later—probably 
sooner—the human being who happens to be in the least 
conscious of his existence will lightly turn his thoughts in 
the direction of the supernatural. The ordinary modern, 
suckled on what are known as the facts of life and nurtured 
in science and 44 honest doubt,” exhibits a tendency, and 
possibly a pronounced tendency, to sheer negation if you 
speak to him of the “ life to come,” or of ghosts, or of 
spectres, or of spirits, or of souls which do not inhabit a 
mundane corporeality. He argues that he has never seen 
a ghost, and that consequently, while it is possible that there 
may be ghosts, ghosts do not exist And it does not follow 
that this negation is based upon irreligion, or even upon a 
materialistic view of life. We believe that there are proper 
Bishops in the world who would pooh-pooh a vision if 
one claimed for it that it amounted to anything more than 
the result of disordered nerves or a rebellious liver. 
The age is an age of faith, but our faith is a four¬ 
square, adamant, sturdy affair, which says, Of course, it 
may be so, but it is not so. Hence it comes to pass that 
the human perception of the supernatural is frowned down 
and put out of exercise. A man who walked into his club 
and explained that he had just seen an angel—with 
wings—might look for and obtain sympathy, but not 
credence. If he persisted in his statement he would be 
advised to 14 see a doctor at once, my dear chap,” or alter¬ 
natively he might be challenged to put up a thousand 
pounds for forfeit to a hospital and bring his proofs. It is the 
new creed—Prove everything. The fact that in the nature 
of things everything cannot be proved is not altogether 
of consequence. It must not be supposed that because 
we have committed ourselves to the foregoing remarks we 
desire to be considered either credulous or incredulous. 
Our own beliefs will not be obtruded into this notice. 
Before us is a book which may or may not have been 
WTitten w f ith a sort of subconscious tongue in the cheek. 
Its title, 44 Occultism and Common Sense,” is obviously 
either a compromise or an attempt at gentle cynicism. For 
occultism and common sensein their contemporary meaning 
must be as the poles asunder. Common sense says rightly or 
WTongly, 44 Here is a w ? arm body.” Occultism says, “ It is 
a human body ; there is a soul or spirit in it.” Common 
sense says, 44 D’ye really think so?” And Common Sense 
smiles and is quite willing to abide by the 14 evidence.” 
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Occultism and common sense will never understand one 
another. Furthermore, the author of the present work 
will excuse us if we remark that he does not come to us 
with any obvious recommendations as an inquirer into high 
and illusive matters. We believe that Mr. Beckles Willson 
is something of an authority on Canadian emigration, 
which is nothing to his discredit. On the other hand, it 
leaves him open to suspicion. He may have taken to 
occultism and common sense out of a sheer love of truth 
or a sheer desire to help his fellows to knowledge ; and it 
may be that he has done it because it is excellent journalism 
and likely bookmaking. On this rather important question 
we shall express no opinion. Mr. Willson’s own version 
of the matter is that he “ventured into the wide, misty 
domain of occultism with a light heart .... and an 
open mind “—which, of course, may mean anything. He 
assures us, however, that his 

Sole aim was to ascertain, as far as the means at the disposal of 
the ordinary man with little of the mystic in his composition 
would allow, what degree of probability attached to published 
phenomena, which the ordinary laws of Nature, as most of us 
understand them, could not satisfactorily explain. 

Yet he goes on to inform us that at the threshold of his 
inquiry one prominent and, as it seemed to him, discon¬ 
certing fact confronted him—namely : 

That although for a couple of generations “ supernatural ” 
manifestations had been promiscuously exhibited before the public, 
challenging full investigation and inviting belief; although almost 
every day the newspapers report some striking case of apparition 
or materialisation, coincident dreams, clairvoyance, trance utter¬ 
ances, or possession, often seemingly well attested, yet, in spite of 
all this testimony, academic science continued to dispute the very 
basis of such phenomena. 

This admission points its own moral, and adorns its own 
tale. It is as who should say, “I set out to discuss water 
with a light heart and an open mind, but at the beginning 
of my inquiry I was astounded to find that you cannot mix 
water and oil.” However, we may forgive Mr. Willson his 
protestations of simple and ingenuous ignorance. The 
point is that he went on with his inquiry, and, truth to tell, 
that, as was very natural, he ended practically where he 
had begun. He began as an ordinary man who would not 
go to the stake about the supernatural, and he ended as an 
ordinary man with an ordinary man’s contempt for the 
stake. We shall not contend that his book is not an 
interesting, readable, and even informing work. He has 
raked over the 44 evidence ” and pieced together the 
testimony, and produced thereby three hundred pages of 
entertaining, light reading. And the effect of his labours 
will be to convince the intelligent reader of that which the 
intelligent reader was already convinced—namely and to 
wit, that there may be something in it. At random we take 
an odd end out of Mr. Wilson’s sheaf of evidence : 

M. E. Dcschaux relates that his grandfather was awakened one 
evening at 11 p.m. by three very distinct raps on the door of 
his room. Astonished, he rose, lit his lamp, opened the door, but 
saw no one. Supposing that some trickster had been the cause 
of his disturbance, he returned to bed grumbling, but again three 
knocks were heard on the door. He got up quickly, intending 
that the culprit should pay dearly for his untimely joke, but in 
spite of careful search, both in the passage and on the staircase, 
he could not discover where this mysterious culprit had dis¬ 
appeared to. A third time, when he was again in bed, three raps 
were audible on the door. This time the grandfather had a pre¬ 
sentiment that the sound was caused by the spirit of his mother, 
although nothing in the tidings he haa previously received from 
his family incited him to this supposition. Five or six days after 
this manifestation a letter arrived from his own country announcing 
the death of his mother which had occurred precisely at the hour 
at which he had heard the knocks. 

This, need one say, is fairly creepy and fairly common ; 
but one could have invented creepier stuff which would 
have helped one just as much. For who is M. E. Deschaux 
and in what era did he live and move and have his being ? 
If it was in the Middle Ages we must believe him ; if he 
was born at any time after the death of Queen Anne 
we are under no compulsion in the article of belief. Mr. 
Willson’s pages are full of M. E. Deschauxs. One of them, 


a rather recent one, appears to have had the faculty of 
44 willing ” his spiritual entity into the bedrooms of the 
ladies of his acquaintance after they had retired to rest. 
These ladies appear to have screamed at the sight of him, 
as gentlewomen would, and to have written him letters in 
which they asseverate roundly that the thing happened. 
Mr. Willson reproduces some of these letters ; but nobody 
seems to have called upon the gentleman who could thus 
project himself, with a view to kicking him for frightening 
their female relations. Again, Mr. Willson reproduces a 
letter from Miss Grantham, daughter of Mr. Justice 
Grantham, somewhat unceremoniously described in 
the letter itself as 41 Judge Grantham.” It seems 
that Mr. Justice Grantham 44 was going to dig a well 
on one of his farms,” and that the Rev. J. Blunt “was 
then residing in our parish, and as he had previously 
told us he was able to discover the presence of water 
underground by means of a twig, we asked him to go with 
us one day to see if he could find water.” Mr. B. found 
the water all right with the help of his twig, and there you 
are. Of course w r e have here a question of 44 dowsing ” 
rather than that of 44 occultism,” and it is notable that when 
Mr. Justice Grantham himself tried to find the self-same 
water by the selfsame methods he failed utterly. We should 
have liked Mr. Willson’s 44 inquiry ” all the more if he had 
obtained for us Mr. Justice Grantham’s own views on the 
subject. Supposing that a litigant came before Mr. Justice 
Grantham in a claim for large fees for discovering water 
with the help of a hazel-twig. Would Mr. Justice Grantham 
hold him up to ridicule in his usual tender way, or would 
he say that the plaintiff was a professional man and not a 
quack, and consequently entitled to a professional man’s 
fees ? And in any case what would the Court of Appeal 
say ? Of course we cannot blame Mr. Willson for 
failing to get up his case out of the law-books ; but as he 
drags in Mr. Justice Grantham it seems that he might in 
his capacity of smart journalist have induced Mr. Justice 
Grantiiam to indulge in some statement on the subject. It 
is not too late even yet, and if Mr. Justice Grantham 
wishes to express his devout belief in 44 dowsing ” our 
Columns are open to him. To cut a long story short, we 
cannot say more for Mr. Willson than that for this book he 
has wielded the scissors and the paste-pot with consider¬ 
able skill. In other words, he brings together plenty of 
4 * instances ” from which he attempts no real deduction, 
leaving the reader rather, and very properly, to decide for 
himself. Which in any case is exactly what the reader 
would do. 44 And so,” to quote Mr. Willson’s own words, 
44 our little tour into the occult is ended and we return into 
the glare of common things—things which we know and 
can touch and find a practical use for.” That at any rate 
is common sense. As regards the occultism we should 
have preferred a Bishop, or at any rate a 44 believer ” on 
the subject. 

■ —^mmm 

SELECTIONS FROM ERASMUS 

Selections from Erasmus. (Principally from his Epistles.) 

By P. S. Allen. (Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 

The great achievement of Erasmus was that, in the words 
of Mark Pattison, 44 he propounded the problem of critical 
scholarship.” He did nothing to solve it. That task was 
admirably performed by the great Continental scholars of 
the sixteenth century—Victorius (Pietro Vettori, 1499- 
1585), Robortcllo (1516-1567), Auratus (Jean Dorat, 1508- 
1588), Turnebus (Adrien Turncbe, 1512-1565), Stephens 
(Henri Estienne, 1528-1598), Scaliger (Joseph Justus 
L’Escale, 1540-1609), Canter (1542-1575), Casaubon 
(1559-1614), and others. These were the great pioneers 
of classical scholarship, and it is a duty as well as a 
pleasure to set down their names and to accord to them 
our gratitude for the great work which they did in wiping 
off the dust which in ages had concealed from us the gold 
that antiquity had handed down to us. For not a single 
autograph has come down to us from that truly inspired 
mass of literature which for nearly a thousand years made 
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a corner of Europe, with the opposite coast of Asia Minor 
and the islands, the sole repositories of all the wit, wisdom, 
and learning accorded to the whole civilised world. In 
literature miracles are the rule, not the exception. Thfe 
miracle of the boy of Stratford was not half so great as the 
miracle which shed on this little corner of Europe and the 
opposite coast of Asia all the beginnings of all the arts— 
all of them the utmost butt and sea-mark of subsequent 
endeavour, and some of them the despair of future effort. 
It would be very interesting, but it would far transcend 
our limits, to show how these great pioneers of learning, 
to whom Erasmus pointed out the way, gave to us the 
precious treasures of Greek and Roman literature which 
they found in a state of chaos, and which they handed 
down to us a readable literature. For there is not (as we 
have said) a single autograph manuscript of a classical 
author. Seldom is there a MS. of a classical author earlier 
than 300 years after that author’s death. In many cases 
1,000 years have elapsed, and in some—for instance, 
Sophocles and Aristophanes—1,400 years. The copyists 
to whom was intrusted the duty of preserving these price¬ 
less heritages for future ages were slaves, many of whom 
were almost absolutely ignorant of the languages in which 
these masterpieces found their vehicle. But for the 
scholiasts we should know next to nothing of the classics ; 
and these scholiasts, too, have suffered grievous things 
at the hands of the copyists. Modern critics are dis¬ 
posed to be hard on the copyists and the scholiasts, 
especially when they do not bear out their own emendations. 
But it cannot be denied that the copyists were some¬ 
times incredibly stupid and ignorant. The scribe to whom 
was intrusted the copying of that most inspired tragedy, 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, did not know how to divide 
the Greek words which he had before him in the archetype, 
and often presents us with forms absolutely impossible in 
the Greek language. The copyist of M. had been ordered 
not to write the words continuously as in the MS., but to 
leave spaces between them. He broke the letters up so as to 
present an agreeable variety of combinations just as fancy 
prompted. The ancient scholiasts recognised the inca¬ 
pacity of the scribes. One of them writing on Auth. 
Pal. 5, 262 comments thus : 14 Nothing is left out; only the 
scribe was a fool.” 

This being the condition of the MSS., it was indeed a 
fortunate thing that scholars of such learning and such 
genius were forthcoming to carry out the great ideal of 
Erasmus. They were succeeded by scholars as great, 
among whom the English school was prominent. The 
field reaped by the Continental scholars left only gleanings 
to their successors; but if we were now concerned to set 
forth the triumphs of successful emendation, foremost 
among them would be Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, and other 
English critics. 

Thus the name of Erasmus must always stand prominent 
among the great promoters of letters, and this little book 
will have done a great service in introducing him to 
readers to whom he may be little more than a name. The 
letters are written in beautiful Latin. The ease of the 
style is so great that it is hard to believe that Erasmus is 
not writing in his vernacular. Of course there are ante- 
classical and post-classical usages, but one is surprised to 
meet just those classical constructions which an imitator 
would have been most prone to avoid. One of the few 
aberrations in Latin writers from strict logicality, aberra¬ 
tions which are so rare in Latin and so common in Greek, 
is that construction which is called the Virtual Oblique, 
41 he went away because he said it was so late ” instead of 
44 he went away because (as he said) it was so late.” This 
is common in the letters of Erasmus, and lends to his Latin 
a very classical flavour. 

We were disposed to regret at first that Mr. Allen had 
not given an English translation of the letters, but the 
Latin is very easy, and there are short notes and a 
vocabulary. Without these one might be puzzled by 
PosluLilutn , 44 a florin,” probably connected with pistolct or 
fislolc , a French coin of the period. Scutalum } a crown, 
would be intelligible through the French ecu . Gentil 


Gerson in Letter II. would perplex a novice who was not 
reminded of gentil gar^on. Merda , *Ac0ot, is unexpected 
in a writer so refined as Erasmus, but we are told by Victor 
Hugo that it ( merdc ) was the word really used on an 
eventful occasion, and not 44 la Garde meurt mais ne se 
rend pas.” It is less literary, but more forcible. In 
Letter IX. the future Henry VIII. is described as ‘‘a boy 
of nine, even then with a royal presence, showing a 
mingled dignity and geniality.” A letter (VIII.) to Robert 
Fisher, whom he calls Piscator } though he often does not 
Latinise modern names, bears striking witness to the 
primacy of Italy as the home of classical refinement and 
learning ; 44 a country where the very walls of the houses 
have more learning and eloauence than our scholars 
but in a subsequent letter (XVIII.) he writes, “ England has 
now its own Italy, and, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
something better than Italy.” A letter (XXI.) describing an 
explosion at Basel has a very post-classical word in 
puk'cris bombardici , 44 gunpowder,” the only absolute 
modernism in the selections except celsitudo tua for 41 your 
Highness.” His '‘appreciation” of Archbishop Warham 
suggests that the Archbishops of the sixteenth century 
were much more worldly than prelates are now expected 
to be. He praises Warham for preferring improving 
reading and discourse with learned men to hunting, 
gambling, cards, and Court jesters. The short biographies 
of Vitrarius and Colet throw much light on the time. Of 
the Colleges of Oxford and Cambiidge he writes : 

The Colleges of the English Universities are very expensive. 
Colet used to say that they absolutely hindered study, and 
encouraged idleness. Nor did he think well of the public lectures 
held in the schools, the competition for fees being very inimical 
to sound teaching. 

We gather from the selections that in the time of 
Erasmus the conversation at Oxford dinner-parties was far 
from brilliant, but that the entertainments were costly and 
lavish, unlike the hospitalities of Continental Universities. 
In his 44 Life of Sir Thomas More ” Erasmus says it was 
he who urged him to write his 44 Praise of Folly*” ” which 
was like begging a camel to dance.” Letter XXVII. tells 
how a dishonest Londoner evaded the payment of liis 
physician’s fees by pretending to take umbrage at the 
doctor’s presumption in addressing him as 44 thou ” : 

u Vah ” inquit “ homo Germanus tuissas Anglum ? ” 

The leech of the sixteenth century had a very different 
social position from that now enjoyed by the fashionable 
physician in London society. 

There are interesting and well-executed portraits of 
Erasmus, Archbishop Warham, Dean Colet, and Sir 
Thomas More. 

R. Y. Tyrrell. 


CELTIC-AND OTHER 

Verses Sacred and Profane. By Seumas O’Sullivan. 
(Dublin : Maunsel, is. net.) 

Deirdre. A Drama in Three Acts. By 44 A. E.” (Dublin : 
Maunsel, is. net) 

Gallio. By St. John Lucas. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 
is. net.) 

In the Starlight . By Elizabeth Gibson^ (The Samurai 
Press.) 

From a London Garden. By A. St. John Adcock. (D. 
Nutt, is.) 

We confess we cannot bring ourselves to the fine con¬ 
tempt of (so-called) 44 minor ” verse which is vaunted in 
certain quarters ; we think there is at least as much artistic 
accomplishment displayed by the writer of verse as by 
the writer of novels, and at least as much intellectual 
pleasure is to be gained from his work as from that of the 
more popular craftsman. We do not refer to volumes 
which are obviously ridiculous—the intolerable tax levied 
by silly vanity upon the reluctant praise of bored friends. 
The present oooks are to be considered seriously ; but the 
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difficulty in dealing seriously with such books is that the 
reviewer must needs be continually skipping from one 
point to another, adjusting himself to the individual 
author’s point of view. To take one immutable position 
and adjudge therefrom the procession of poets, may be 
dignified, and certainly would be easy ; but it would not be 
quite just to the members of that procession, or satisfactory 
to readers. These five little volumes have one feature in 
common—a certain command of technique ; but that is all. 
The first two, however, have a somewhat similar inspira¬ 
tion and may be viewed together. 

It is, we think, De Quincey who makes a distinction 
between the twilight of day and the twilight of night. 
The familiar phrase, “The Celtic Twilight,” is notan inapt 
description of a somewhat remarkable, if narrow and con¬ 
fined, movement in current letters. The 41 Celtic Twilight ” 
is the twilight of night. In the work of the chief writers— 
in Mr. Yeats’s poetry tor example—there is a dimness, a 
vagueness, a wavering of muted music, that belongs to 
night rather than day. True, there are certain of his 
pieces, such famous verses as 4t The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” 
which might seem to contradict this, but the general truth 
of the description will stand. And it is this preoccupation 
with dim, vague, elusive things, this treating of them in a 
dim, vague fashion, which distinguishes the Celtic singers 
from the others. Some of our purely English poets also 
deal with elusive things, but not dimly or vaguely. That 
is the difference. Christina Rossetti deals with sad things, 
but not in a vague or dim way. Father Tabb, an American 
poet with no taint of Americanism in his verse, deals with 
subtle, poignant things, such as a Celtic poet might choose 
for subject ; but with what sharpness as of ivory, and clear¬ 
ness as of shining gold ! 

It seems to us, if such a thing be not altogether 
fanciful, that the first of these books belongs to the first 
twilight, of day, and the second to the later twilight, of 
night. Mr. Seumas O’Sullivan has put many interesting 
poems into his little book, but some of the best are com¬ 
paratively un-Celtic. Here is a beautiful brief poem, 
which reminds us of nothing so much as some of the 
writing of that accomplished worker in verse Mr. Arthur 
Symons, when he was himself under Irish influences : 

THE MONK 

I go with silent feet and slow, 

As all my black-robed brothers go; 

I dig awhile and read and pray, 

So portion out my pious day 
Until the evening time, and then 
Work at my book with cunning pen. 

If she would turn to me a while, 

If she would turn to me and smile, 

My book would be no more to me 
Than some forgotten phantasy, 

And God no more unto my mind 
Than a dead leaf upon the wind. 

Far more conspicuous than any 44 influence ” in this is 
the skill in words, the delightful craft of the verse. We 
must give ourselves the pleasure of quoting another brief 
specimen of Mr. O’Sullivan’s best work : 

DAY AND NIGHT 

While still the dusk was magical, 

And night an unknown way, 

I watched the evening shadows fall, 

Impatient of the day. 

And now when night's a travelled land, 

Dusk a familiar face, 

I seek from day's departing hand 
A sacramental grace. 

We mean it as a high compliment when we sav that 
these simple lines are worthy of the fine master of pro¬ 
found simplicity in verse already named, Father Tabb. 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s sonnets are unsuccessful, but the pieces 
we have quoted, and others of an equal simplicity and 
beauty, prove that he can write poetry which, as poetry 
and irrespective of 44 movements” and “schools,” is worthy 
of praise. 

The author of 44 Deirdre ” is by this time fairly well 
known to English readers, for some work that is very 
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beautiful, and some that is ineffectual. This drama in 
three acts is in prose, and deals with the love of Deirdre 
and Naisi, and the vengeance of Concobar. It is work, as 
we have said, of the second twilight. There are beautiful 
passages, such as the opening : 

Deirdre : Dear foster-mother, how the spring is beginning ! 
The music of the father’s harp is awakening the flowers. Now 
the winters sleep is over, and the spring flows from the lips 
of the harp. Do you not feel the thrill in the wind—a joy 
answering the trembling strings ? Dear foster-mother, the spring 
and the music arc in my heart! 

Lavarcam : The harp has but three notes; and, after sleep 
and laughter, the last sound is of weeping. 

But beautiful passages here and there are not enough. 
The whole effect of this drama is that of an uninspired, 
oft-repeated story, possessing indeed a kind of distant 
beauty, but without life, and consequently without 
meaning. 

Let us leave these Celtic poets and turn to the author of 
“Gallio.” This is the prize poem in blank verse on a 
sacred subject, and is the work of a writer with whose 
name readers are becoming properly familiar. The subject 
is the meeting of St. Paul with Gallio, and the effect upon 
the pro-consul of the sudden flame of the great Apostle. 
It is dealt with, after the wont of Browning, by means of 
a verse-epistle, but Mr. Lucas has not, fortunately, gone to 
Browning for his manner. He has achieved a style of 
a dignity, rhythm, and fundamental beauty that is as fine 
as any we have found in new verse for some time past. 
There is one line wherein he yields to the common 
temptation of passing beyond the proper limits of his 
verse : 

Of men called Greeks, vain, unstable like sand. 

But this is the only flaw of the kind. What we would 
more seriously question is the author’s judgment in bring¬ 
ing within the strait bonds of verse Paul’s own supreme 
words : 44 Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am but as sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal.” These things apart, we have nothing 
but praise for Mr. Lucas’s poem. It is in itself an 
admirable thing, and gives promise of finer work, of a freer 
impulse than can be expected in a prize poem. 

Miss Elizabeth Gibson’s is a book of strenuous thought. 
She seldom permits herself to be simple or peaceful. She 
seldom permits herself to write a bad line ; a really fine one 
never. Her skill is considerable ; she has an evident 
sense of the force of words (though not of their beauty), 
and she has an evident impulse to verse. But the impulse 
is often not of the right, inevitable kind, and then her skill 
is wasted. There is hardly a poem in her book that quite 
satisfies us. She ought to have given no room to this sort 
of thing :— 

All life has sprung from the initial cloud 
Of cold loose nebula: that whirled and whirled 
And broke and scattered ; each piece spun apace 
And centre-drawn, its atoms crashing loud, 

Till light and heat were free, and each round world, 

Its moons, and the great sun appeared in space. 

Nor does the Emersonian philosophy make good verse 
when the translation is as bald and literal as this : 

Now is then, and then is now ; 

Death is life, and life is death ; 

Man, the god to whom wc bow ; 

God, the Man ; and beauty, breath. 

Therefore tremble not, O bride, 

When the Spirit seeks thy grace ; 

Thou in Him art deified, 

He through thee fills time and space. 

That she has at times the true gift is shown by such a 
stanza as : 

On the wide reaches of the night 
I loosed my sailing-boat of thought, 

And in my nets of longing caught 
Full many a vision of delight. 

It is in her choice of subject that Miss Gibson errs. 44 All 
things are lawful, but all things are not expedient.” 
Simplicity is her chief need. Her chief danger is in 
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writing 41 strenuous ” verses that convey nothing beyond the 
tamest platitude, and have no more real meaning and far 
less delight than that favourite lyric of our earlier and 
present days alike, “ Hickory, Dickory, Dock ! ” Is not 
pretentiousness the worst conceivable fault in a poet ? 

Mr. St. John Adcock’s volume, 14 From a London 
Garden,” has, we are glad to see, attained the dignity of a 
44 cheap re-issue ”—a rather rare occurrence. He has the 
most ease and fluency of any of these five poets ; indeed, 
he has a considerable degree of facility—which is, alas ! so 
dangerous. It is not given to every poet to improvise 
masterpieces, after the fashion of Mr. Swinburne ! Lacking 
that unique gift, a poet can only wait humbly for the spark 
from Heaven to fall, and, with a soul so kindled, work 
with an indefectible fidelity and patience, refining away the 
gross superfluities of common speech of common things. 
For want of such patience, Mr. Adcock’s ease and accom¬ 
plishment sometimes hardly serve him well. In a word, 
he lacks adequate inspiration of subject and proper dis¬ 
tinction of style. He has essayed sonnets—that most 
arduous of tests—and has fallen short of moderate success. 
Here are two lines from one of them : 

I passed without, what time the organ pealed 
The last high rapture of a stately hymn. 

Now a sonnet is the rare perfection of second thoughts, and 
Mr. Adcock’s second thoughts would surely have suggested 
that “high raptures” are hardly to be associated with 
“ stateliness.” That is an instance of the regrettable 
absence of intellectual sharpness revealed in many of these 
poems—marring now and then their simplicity and charm. 
We like best 44 Wages,” a love poem in the way of Donne, 
but without his Donnishness (if the irreverent word be 
pardonable !) : 

Love me for what I am ; or, if not so, 

For what I am hate me and let me go ! 

We wish that the author, in arranging the present reprint, 
had made some few omissions of verses where platitude 
jostles sentiment. As it is, the reader must do it for him¬ 
self, and if he does it he will find there remains quite a 
number of verses of considerable charm. For those to 
whom this is an entirely new book, we will add this 
commendation : it is wholly free from pretentiousness. 

The way of the lesser poet is hard. He is scoffed at by the 
superior reviews, and ha’penny fellows, unable themselves to 
write a decent sentence in verse or prose, fling their small 
wits at him. He has had too much of this petty martyrdom— 
too much, for it tends to make him regard himself a little 
pontifically, properly disdainful of the cheap gibes, but 
improperly deaf to thoughtful and considerate criticism. 
Hence, as we have often noticed, a somewhat heavy- 
gaited self-importance, an o’enveening seriousness in 
dealing with common things ; and he forgets the primary 
service of every poet, the service of beauty. But at least 
he knows her name and holds in his heart the rumour of 
her wings—which others are quick to forget and utterly 
deny. 

THREE CENTURIES OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol. III. 

Jacobean to Victorian. By G. E. Hadow and W. H. 

Hadow. (Oxford : At the Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) 

If it is impossible to bestow upon the third volume of 
44 The Oxford Treasury of English Literature ” that 
unqualified eulogium which was undoubtedly demanded of 
the first, that arises in great part from the very necessities 
of the case. For with the growth and development of 
English literature, the anthologist is confronted with certain 
difficulties in the matter of selection, and where individual 
tastes and prejudices may legitimately assert themselves it 
is impossible that he should satisfy all readers. On the 
whole, however, the compilers of this volume may be con¬ 


gratulated on a wise and judicious selection from the 
great poets and prose writers of the last three centuries, 
and their brief introductory chapters leave little to be 
desired. 

The Restoration poets are admirably represented, though 
one would have gladly seen a little more space devoted to 
Herbert. Davenant’s 44 Aubade ” is here, of necessity; so 
too, Herrick’s lyric on the 44 Daffodil;” while Suckling, 
Lovelace, Cowley, Marvell, Vaughan, and Traherne are 
each limited to a single poem. The selections from 
Milton in the second chapter are frankly disappointing. 
About twenty pages are devoted to 44 Paradise Lost,” 
while from 44 Lycidas ” (surely the greatest elegy in the 
English tongue) there is not a line. Nor have we any 
mention of 44 L’Allegrj” or 44 II Penseroso.” On the 
other hand, the compilers’ chapter on Milton is among the 
best in the volume. We have been accustomed to such a 
surfeit of Milton-worship that a note of warning is both 
timely and useful. He was the typical product of the 
Puritanism of his age, the highest conceivable expression 
of that Puritanism in poetry, and it argues no insensibility 
to his mighty 44 organ music ” to assert that he possessed 
in a pre-eminent degree the inevitable defects of his creed 
and temperament. 

He has, in the highest matters, no reticence. Dante, who 
describes every circle in Hell and every step in the Hill of 
Purgatory, turns back in awe from the White Rose of Paradise. 
St. John was admitted to the vision of the Son of Man, u And 
when I saw Him I fell at His feet as dead.” Milton stands in the 
Presence with knee unbent and head unbowed : he relates the 
ineffable, he circumscribes the Infinite, lie penetrates into the 
celestial counsels, and without misgiving 44 justifies the ways of 
God." His Heaven is a little lower than Olympus : a mundane 
kingdom which is stately, wise, dignified, but not Divine. 

We no not propose to follow the compilers in their 
selections from the eighteenth-centupr writers, merely 
pausing to remark that Blake is but inadequately repre¬ 
sented by such poems as 44 Night ” and 44 The Lamb.” But 
we do most strongly resent, as an affront to English 
poetry, the selection of the 44 Indicator” version of Keats’s 
poem 44 La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gaz’d and sighed deep ; 

And there I shut her wild, sad eyes— 

So kiss’d to sleep 

is but an indifferent substitute for the magic of— 

She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept, and sigh’d full sore, 

And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

Nor are the other variants of the text improvements, as, for 
instance, the substitution of 44 wretched wight ” for 44 knight 
at arms.” 

One of the best chapters in the book is unquestionably 
that on the novel. The selections from Jane Austen, 
Scott, and Thackeray could scarcely have been bettered. 
Less happy, we think, is the extract from 44 Nicholas 
Nickleby ” which has been chosen to represent the humour 
of Dickens. Personally we prefer Mr. Fezziwig’s ball, or 
that inimitable chapter in 44 Our Mutual Friend ” in which 
Silas Wegg reads 44 The Decline and Fall off the Roosian 
Empire ” to Mr. Boffin. But this is purely a matter of 
taste. 

Victorian poetry is, for some inscrutable reason, limited 
to Tennyson and Browning. Yet were there the Rossettis, 
Coventry Patmore, and Matthew Arnold. That Matthew 
Arnold, indeed, should find no place in a volume which 
contains a lengthy extract from 44 The Castle of Otranto ” 
is matter for reasonable complaint. An even greater defect 
is the absence from these pages of Newman, whose prose 
can successfully challenge comparison with that of any 
author of the nineteenth century. 

Within these limitations, however, the book may be 
safely recommended as a careful and conscientious guide 
to English literature. It is conveniently arranged and 
admirably indexed. 
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SHEEP IN WOLVES’ CLOTHING 

In last week's issue we pointed out the importance 
to professional politicians of duly weighing their words, 
seeing that for them, as for all others who proffer advice 
upon public questions, the future reserves an inevitable 
calling to account. Words must be defined as well as 
weighed. In fact the one operation is useless without the 
other. Unfortunately it is a feature of the general mental 
deficiency which characterises our public men that they 
use words in the loosest possible way. The mean standard 
of education in Great Britain being low (undoubtedly 
lower than in either Germany or France), the value of 
precision in the use of words is not sufficiently recognised, 
with the result that constant misconceptions arise, especially 
in respect of a political vocabulary which ought to be 
international, and is only not so on account of this 
slovenliness. Take, for instance, the Socialism of Mr. 
Keir Hardie. Mr. Keir Hardie calls himself a Socialist, 
claims comradeship with the Socialists of other countries 
than his own, is invested with the peculiar halo of dis¬ 
tinction appertaining to those who are all the world over 
ostensibly inspired by a stern set of principles, which in 
the case of Socialism pretends to have exact science as 
its basis, and so poses, in the name of Socialism, 
as a philanthropist and an apostle of humanitarianisni, 
while, in point of fact, he is not a Socialist at all. 
There is but one political doctrine which has any right 
to claim the title of Socialism, and that is the pure 
Collectivist Socialism, the propagation of which is identified 
with the names of Karl Marx, Lassallc, Lafargue, and 
Jules Guesde. All other so-called 44 Socialisms ” are 
merely frauds, in the sense that German champagne is 
a fraud, or childish imitations, belonging to the same cate¬ 
gory as chocolate cigarettes, or makeshifts such as mock- 
turtle soup. Any political doctrine outside of Collectivism 
which calls itself Socialism is plagiarising and pirating a 
title which does not belong to it ; it is sailing under false 
colours, and is open to the charge of deliberately seeking 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public. Of such a kind 
are all the so-called 44 Christian ” Socialisms, 44 Catholic 0 
Socialisms, and 44 English ” 44 Shavian 99 Socialisms—sheep 
in wolves’ clothing—which, under the false pretence of 
adapting to local conditions the iron-cast dogmas and 
unflinchingly revolutionary programme of the real Socialists, 
are merely hybrid and monstrous forms of a grotesque and 
inane Opportunism, the parent stock of which was the 
Radicalism of sixty years ago. Socialism, the Socialism of 
the genuine brand, may be summed up in two words. It 
is Universal Capitalisation. All capital in the Socialist 
Utopia becomes vested in the State, which is the universal 
community. The State ownership of all means of produc¬ 
tion and exchange—and this is admittedly the alpha and 
omega of Socialism—means Universal Capitalisation, or it 
means nothing at all. So far from proclaiming a war upon 
Capita], Socialism would place Capital upon an absolute 
throne, make it the unique ruler of the world with all the 
autocratic power of a tyrant and the moral infallibility of a 
Pope. Such a scheme naturally embraces all human life, 
and the real Socialism, whose originators invented the title, 
and whose property in the name is just as exclusive as 
Mr. Keir Hardie's property in his own name, cannot by 
the very nature of its doctrine favour a class interest. 
One may entirely disagree with the principles of Socialism 
or Collectivism, whichever you please to call it, but 
one cannot refuse a meed of respectful recognition 
to the impeccable logic with which its deductions 
have been drawn from false premises, and to the serene 
intransigence of its authorised exponents. But no such 
consideration is due to the pinchbeck Socialism of Mr. 
Keir Hardie. The trades-unionism championed by Mr. 
Keir Hardie is not a Socialist movement, but an organised 
(and, let us say at once, admirably organised) effort to give 
artificial value to a certain commodity—to wit, labour—for 
which there is a commercial supply and demand. We do 
not propose to deal with the moral aspects of this combine, 
but it is sufficient to say that when producers have sought 


to deal with raw products, such as cotton, gold, and food¬ 
stuffs, in the same way that the Trades Unions have dealt 
with labour, their organisation has been called (and 
generally with a hint of opprobrium) a 44 trust,” a 44 corner,” 
and, in France, an 44 accaparcment” A French law, voted 
in consequence of pressure brought upon the Government 
by the French labouring classes, condemns 44 accaparement ” 
as a delity or misdemeanour, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. Mr. Keir Hardie is in England the Presi¬ 
dent of this Trades Union syndicate, the Managing 
Director of this combine for artificially forcing up the sale 
of a commodity of 44 first necessity.” His business is to rig 
the labour market in the interest of those who employ him. 
His trade is that of a money-getter, neither more nor less— 
a perfectly honourable trade, no doubt, in the exercise of 
which his intelligence and energy have won him the con¬ 
fidence of those whose interests he serves, but he has no 
right, on the strength of these functions, to pose as either 
a philanthropist or a statesman. His philanthropy is 
limited by the nature of his business. Philanthropy 
embraces the whole human race ; statesmanship is 
concerned with the interests of entire nations. Mr. 
Keir Hardie is the mouthpiece of a party which, 
as Mr. Lowrell, in his admirable work upon the 
English Government, has pointed out, can never be 
a Ministerial or Government party because it is exclu¬ 
sively concerned with the interests of one class. His 
philanthropic ideals, his view's on statesmanship, and the 
international relations which ought to exist between 
England and Germany should carry no more real w’eight 
and attract no wider interest than they would if, instead of 
being the business representative of a sham 44 Socialism,” 
he w'ere simply a shop walker at the Civil Service Stores. 
He is no more qualified to propound principles of govern¬ 
ment than to lecture on Chinese metaphysics. His view’s 
upon militarism, the prospects of peace in Europe, and 
the situation of Great Britain with respect to the Continent, 
India, and the British Colonies have no more value than 
the table-talk of a travelling tinman. He is not competent 
to discuss them. Yet if Mr. Keir Hardie is listened to by 
ignorant Baboos and is able to leave a trail of blood behind 
him in India, if he commands the attention of the foreign 
Press as an authentic mouthpiece of British Socialist 
opinion, this is because of the erroneous belief that he 
represents a kind of philanthropic Socialism, with high 
economic and international ideals. Mr. John Burns 
masqueraded as a Socialist, and thus attained to his present 
position in the Liberal Government ; but ask any of the 
hungry and disappointed 44 Socialists 99 upon whom his 
Ministerial back is now turned what they think of his 
Socialism, and from the how l that will go up you may form 
a precise idea as to what it has always been woith. It has 
the value of all 44 English ” Socialism, which has never 
represented sincerely anything more than a worship of the 
butter-dish. 

At the present juncture, when a difference of opinion 
has arisen between prominent members of the so-called 
English Socialist party—Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Hyndman, 
and Mr. Blatchford—on the subject of Anglo-German 
relations, the bringing together of a national army by con¬ 
scription, and so forth, it is highly important that no 
mistake should be made as to w’hat these gentlemen 
stand for in the political w*orld. Mr. Hyndman has 
had a w r idc experience of the Continent. He is said 
to be familiar with the languages and methods of 
thought of both France and Germany. His repu¬ 
tation as a linguist is at least eaual to that of Mr. 
Lloyd-George, from whom we are told the French tongue 
has no secrets, for did not the elderly Cardiff gentleman 
who adopted him make a point of learning the French 
language especially for the purpose of communicating it to 
the future Chancellor of the Exchequer ? It is not inferior, 
we believe, to that of the versatile Mr. John Burns, who, if 
report be true, 44 mastered ” German (shade of Goethe !) in 
nine months. Mr. Hyndman has come to the conclusion 
that Germany is preparing to attack Great Britain, a belief 
which is shared by Mr. Blatchford and certain members of 
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the Labour Party. This is creditable to their intelligence, 
for, though their awakening may be compared with that of 
Rip Van Winkle, it is better that it should come late than 
never. England has more than once been saved by the 
proletariat joining hands with the aristocracy across the 
backs of a cowering bourgoisie. But let there be no 
mistake. English Socialism is not the Socialism of the 
Continent. It has neither the undivided national spirit of 
the German Democratic party to which Herr Bebel 
belongs, nor has it the unselfish universality which charac¬ 
terises French Collectivism. The peddling antics of Mr. 
Keir Hardie will have no more effect upon the international 
situation than the pettifogging ruses of that little country 
solicitor who is just back from Hamburg. Mr. Hyndman 
and Mr. Blatchford must not expect as 41 English Socialists ” 
to establish an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Socialist proletariat of the Continent, their interests and 
ambitions being too much those of a class, and they have 
practically nothing to offer in exchange for what they 
demand. Their patriotic attitude is none the less praise¬ 
worthy, for, though the German Socialist Democrats have 
neither the wish nor the power to help them, the German 
Government cannot fail to recognise that new and complex 
elements have now been added to a problem which hitherto 
must have seemed to the Germans so childishly easy to 
solve. 


BROAD AND “LONG” 

We revert to an old title because it is our painful duty to 
revert to an old subject. In a previous article, under this 
head we had something to say of a book called 41 Five 
Nights/’ by Miss Victoria Cross. Our comments appear 
to have been received in a spirit of amazement by the 
parties most nearly concerned, but we have reason to 
believe that what we said found its mark. We warned the 
public of the true nature of the book, and the public took 
our warning. We warned Mr. Long of the risks which 
attached to him as the publisher and vendor of such a 
book, and up to a point he too has appreciated the validity 
of our remarks, and acted accordingly. Since our article 
was published various attempts have been made to pooh- 
pooh the whole question. The 44 Publisher’s Circular,” for 
example, wished to challenge us on a point w f hich arose 
out of the matter. To this challenge we made no reply, 
because it was concerned with a side-issue, and in these 
questions there has always been a great deal too much 
raising of side-issues. The main issue w'as, Is 44 Five 
Nights” a decent book ? We say, No. Our view appears 
to have been taken by the people who borrow books 
from libraries ; and we believe that of their own volition 
Messrs. Smith and Messrs. Wyman have very properly 
declined to sell the book at their stalls. Mr. Long must know 
by this time that practically the whole intelligent opinion 
of the country is against him in the sale of such books. 
We are quite aware that he could obtain from certain 
critics, principally Socialists and believers in free love, an 
opinion to the contrary. These persons w'ould assure us 
that Miss Victoria Cross’s work is art, and that it deals 
with questions w’hich it is necessary, and even essential, to 
discuss. Such a theory, however, is sheer humbug, and 
w T e will not waste words upon it. We desire at the present 
moment to call attention to the fact that Mr. Long is circu¬ 
lating in shilling form a book called 44 The Yoke,” by 
Hubert Wales. The volume is described as the Popular 
Edition—that is to say, it is intended to reach the public 
who could not afford to purchase Mr. Wales’s abominable 
story at six shillings. In this case, again, Messrs. Smith 
(and, we believe, Messrs. Wyman) have refused to expose 
the work for sale on their stalls. Why ? Everybody 
knows that neither Messrs. Smith nor Messrs. Wyman have 
at any time attempted to set up a literary or artistic censor¬ 
ship. It is their business to disseminate such publications 
as may be offered to them by publishing-houses of recog¬ 
nised standing. They take no side in politics, they bar no 
man in the utterance of his views provided he steers clear 
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of the law of libel, and they bar no sort of writing, 
however feeble, frivolous, or even indelicate it may 
be, provided it does not palpably offend against the 
public decency. And herein lies the point. The 
regard which Messrs. Smith and Messrs. Wyman may 
have for the public decency is not in any sense a 
philanthropic or moral regard. It is a cool business 
regard, and founded on a wholesome respect for the 
law of the land. Wc say this not with any desire to make 
imputations against Messrs. Smith or Messrs. Wyman, 
who, it must be admitted, are nowadays beset with grave 
difficulties when matters of this nature arise, and who, on 
the whole, surmount those difficulties with marked credit and 
discretion. The fact, however, remains that if there were 
no libel laws and no laws concerning indecent publica¬ 
tions, Messrs. Smith and Messrs. Wyman would be in no 
position to exercise a censorship over any publication 
whatever. We have been at the trouble to ascertain 
precisely from our solicitors, Messrs. Arthur Newton and 
Co., of Great Marlborough-street, W., a summary of the 
law which applies to indecent publications. We reproduce 
that summary herewith : 

Under the Town Police Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1889 

Any person who publicly offers for sale or distribution, or 
exhibits to public view any indecent or obscene book, paper, 
or print renders himself liable to be criminally prosecuted 
and sentenced to fine or imprisonment. 

Under the Vagrancy Act, 1824 

Every person who wilfully exposes to view in any street, 
road, highway, or public place any obscene print or picture 
is liable to three months’ imprisonment as a rogue and 
vagabond. 

Under the Obscene Publications Act, 1857 

Any Metropolitan Police magistrate, upon complaint 
being made on oath that the complainant has reason to 
believe that any obscene books, papers or writings are kept 
in any house, shop, or room for the purpose of sale, has 
power to issue a search warrant to search such premises ; 
the offender being liable to be prosecuted on indictment for 
misdemeanour, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour. 

Under the Post Office Protection Act, 1884 

Any person who sends any indecent book, print, or 
written matter through the post is liable on summary convic¬ 
tion to a fine not exceeding £io, and on conviction on 
indictment to imprisonment with hard labour not exceeding 
twelve months. 

Now the question arises, Does Mr. Wales’s book, 44 The 
Yoke,” fall properly under the head of an indecent or 
obscene work? In our opinion it does. We believe that 
a jury of intelligent men would agree with us, and we do 
not believe that either Mr. Wales or Mr. Long could find a 
member of the Bar who would be willing to stand up in court 
and read out aloud Mr. Wales’s story 44 The Yoke ” and 
contend that it was decent. We shall not sully these pages 
with a resume of the vile tale Mr. Wales unfolds. 
We will only say of it that if it means anything at 
all it means unthinkable and unspeakable things. Both 
publisher and author tacitly admit that one chapter which 
appeared in the original six-shilling edition is not proper 
for the perusal of the populace, because they have care¬ 
fully omitted it from the popular edition. Certain other 
passages also would appear to have been toned down in a 
wild endeavour to render them suitable for popular con¬ 
sumption. No mention of these omissions is made any¬ 
where in the new edition, although Mr. Wales contributes 
a preface in which he might very well have referred to 
them. Probably he refrained because he did not want 
to send the public helter-skelter after 44 The Yoke ” at six 
shillings, and Mr. Long, of course, refrains from saying 
anything because it would not be business. In the 
preface referred to Mr. Wales sets himself up for an 
entirely righteous and ill-used author. He has been the 
subject, it seems, of 44 heated and indiscriminate ” attacks. 
And he confesses that 44 at one time these assaults sent 
the desire to remove misconception, to explain his aims, 
and to strike back tingling to the point of his pen.” 
He adds, 44 1 do not write to reply, there is no need. 
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For the public has answered for me.” It would be 
most interesting to know what possible “aims” Mr. 
Wales can have other than the aim to make money 
and notoriety at whatever cost. There can be no 
“ reply ” that is worthy or will bear looking at to the 
assaults which may have been made upon “ The 
Yoke,” and Mr. Wales knows it as well as we know it. 
Hence he has no stomach for reply. If he is to justify 44 The 
Yoke ” on the ground that it is a work written, as he claims, 
with a view to encouraging “a larger and more liberal 
view of some phases of life ” he can do it only by pre¬ 
supposing that his readers are prepared to throw every rag 
of decency out of the window, and to revert on questions 
of sex to conditions of life inferior to those of the lower 
animals. The fact is that the only 14 larger and more liberal 
view ” that 44 The Yoke ” can be expec ed to induce is a 
view which would be repugnant to the very drabs of the 
street, much less to an honest or virtuous woman. We admit 
that the story is made to appear in the light of a history 
of great self-sacrifice. We admit also that it is told with 
a careful eye to the avoidance of indecency as regards the 
letter. But the spirit of it is indecent, and the assumptions 
upon which it is constructed are foul and false. The philo¬ 
sophic condition of Mr. Wales’s mind may be gathered 
from the following sneering passage : 

And therein she felt at times that she had a grievance against 
the great Giver and the great Takcr-away. He had removed from 
her the possibility of such deep and absorbing love as could 
make happy a lifelong union ; but He had not removed — and He 
appeared to have no immediate intention of removing—those 
fundamental instincts which arc the base of all sexual love, how¬ 
ever superficially ethercalised. 

There you have an attitude which is sufficiently indicative 
of Mr. Wales the moralist. We should not discuss such 
matters with such a writer. Mr. Wales knows nothing 
about the heart of woman, and he does not even know 
about men. His business and understanding are with the 
animal. In any case 44 The Yoke ” is a book which, in our 
opinion, should be immediately withdrawn from circula¬ 
tion. If Mr. Long will consult with any wise person on 
the subject he will not hesitate to do his strict duty in the 
matter. If he can produce an expression of opinion from, 
say, a priest of his own Church, or from a magistrate, 
or from any recognised publicist, to the effect that 
14 The Yoke ” is the kind of book which ought to be 
published, and which it is unfair to place in the category 
of indecent works, he might be able to satisfy his own 
conscience in the matter. But no serious thinker and no 
person possessed of a sense of public duty could give him 
any such opinion. He must therefore fall back on himself. 
He can have no possible contract with his author which 
compels him to publish a work like 44 The Yoke.” If, as 
we believe it has been contended, he does not read his 
own publications himself, and has consequently no precise 
knowledge of the real nature of 44 The Yoke,” it is now 
incumbent upon him to read the book and consider his 
conclusions about it. We have quoted the law to him, and 
we think that if every other consideration fails he should at 
least exhibit some respect for the law. If the book is 
withdrawn there is an end of the matter ; if it is not with¬ 
drawn Mr. Long is not unlikely to hear from us again. We 
do not propose to be mealy-mouthed about such scandals, 
and if the need arises we shall not hesitate to take off the 
gloves. 

CHUB FISHING 

On a fine grey day, with a warm, gentle wind, there is 
much sport to be had with chubs—sport not to be 
despised by the finest of anglers. It is true that chub do 
not taste like trout from a pebbly brook, nor do they offer 
a very gallant resistance when hooked ; but these are 
minor matters. The great achievement is to engage them, 
and only in the second place to land them, and long second 
even to that comes the view of the tnagistcr artiurn. The 
lordly angler, who had dieted his heart upon Scottish or 
Norse salmon, or the multitudinous trout of well-preserved 


waters, has no notion of what it means to catch a bag of 
chub. He gives you to understand that, as the subaltern 
said of fiddling, no doubt he could do it if he had a mind. 
The mind is possibly the one thing needed. Take him on 
tiptoe to the bramble-bush which screens the bend under 
the willows. Let him peep at the school, kept by a 
venerable seeming five-pounder, whom you have long 
known as Hawkins, or Dr. Busby, or possibly as Arnold. 
Your friend rustles with careless ease, and the school sinks 
noiselessly before it can even be seen or believed in. You 
come back in an hour, and this time the old chevin is dosing. 
Your friend has seen him in all his globular glory, with 
his messmates or scholars thick about him, and begins 
to consider that it might be worth while to have a try. You 
encourage him with hidden satire. It is easy to reach the 
spot from the other side, he says. That was a notion you 
entertained yourself for the first week of your assault. But 
when you walked to the place you imagined the place had 
been netted. Not an olive-red back was visible, not a 
swirl disturbed the river. Next time you went softly, on 
all fours it may be, or prostrate, as befitted the enterprise. 
You get a distant prospect this time, and before your fly 
alights they have seen or heard the waiving, swishing rod, 
and you might as well have cast that fly upon the waterbut. 
Your friend, used to bold opponents, who will let you 
splash in up to their very doors, walks carelessly and in 
vain ; then cautiously, then abjectly. He throws next in 
faith with incredible skill. The result is the same. Then 
he tries the boat; still Hawkins takes no heed of him 
except just to sink, when the boat rounds the next bend but 
one. The good man’has lost five flies in the lilies and two 
dangle from the pollards. He is humiliated enough to 
try bait, arid floats a worm, cheese, a gooseberry, a 
bunch of maggots, all savoury meats in turn, down 
the stream. He catches one half-pounder per evening, 
for he has fallen back on the twilight now, but 
after this evening sacrifice he engages no more of 
the school of Hawkins, and even then has gotten none 
of the oligarchy, let alone the Doge. He has but over¬ 
come the boot-boy of the establishment, and even he 
comes up w ? ith a mouthful of weed which he has gripped 
the moment he felt himself hooked. You rise early and 
take rest late. You long for dynamite. Still no response 
to your invitations. The worst moment endured is when 
you floated a grasshopper at 6 a.m. on a very fine gut-line 
right down to the very centre of the school and they 
wheeled around it. The water trembled and splashed, 
surely? But not a—yes—no—yes—the grasshopper is 
gone, but not a fish is to be found, and the second grass¬ 
hopper gets no welcome at all. The small frog on a 
paternoster, after a two-pipe interval, in the gloaming, 
succeeded in getting one fine fish, just under three pounds, 
from that select circle ; but nothing seems to succeed 
twice, and your friend goes away more than ever convinced 
that chubs are coarse fish and unworthy the consideration 
and the society of English gentlemen. Hawkins for three 
seasons escaped the otter and the angler, although 
he was attempted by many an expert and called after 
all the great school masters and heads in turn. A 
Balliol man, who named the fish Jowett, declares 
that he had a distinct bite when he threw a coach- 
man-fly in an east wind near the noble company ; but 
he had nothing to show for it, except a dish of minor 
prophets, whom he had taken in the open. It w*as in his 
fourth season that land-mind triumphs over water-mind 
and the great fellow got weighed and bragged over. It 
was a bumble-bee, one lazy afternoon, caught on the 
window and tied with fine silk to a hook, and then hung 
over the blackberry-bush from a very light fly-rod an inch 
from the W'ater. A congregation soon gathered, elder 
after elder came to inspect. It was put to the vote, after 
interminable argument as it seemed. Our chairman, or 
provost, gave the casting vote, and it was decided that this 
bumble-bee was genuine, was desirable, good for food, and 
a thing to make one wise. The chairman snatched it, and 
the rest is soon told. He knew too much about hooks to 
have great heart for the war. He struck up stream, caught 
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bitterly at the lilies once or twice, and then rolled on his 
side and came to the landing-net like a fat sheep. He 
perished in the plenitude of his power, and his glory stood 
less in his five and a half pounds of flesh than in the fact 
that his juniors afterwards fell easier victims, being 
deprived of his Solomonic advice. The gardener reported 
that he ate deliciously. He had abased the pride of many 
anglers in his day ; but even Solomon was not always wise. 


THE COURSE OF ENGLISH 

PROSE 

It were indeed a desperate enterprise to attempt in the 
space of two or three columns a complete survey of the 
course of English prose ; and, although as attractive as 
desperate enterprises commonly are, I do not propose to 
lay such a burden upon the readers of The Academy. 
What is here said of the writers anterior to our own day is 
but meant as introductory to a consideration of the features 
and tendencies of recent prose. It appears necessary to 
ascertain some clear characteristics, even, if possible, some 
definite principle, in the work of earlier masters if the 
writings of present-day craftsmen are to be properly 
weighed. Strictly historical such an examination need 
not be ; it is sufficient to note the distinguishing virtue and 
graces of a few of these who are generally accepted as the 
giants of our literature. 

Vet even when a wide disclaimer is thus made the task 
is by no means an easy one ; there is so vast a confusion of 
excellencies, so perplexing a host of genius. An arbitrary 
but convenient starting-point may, however, be found in 
the English Bible, since in that are summed up, and 
exalted to a noble perfectness, the capacity and beauty of 
our tongue as then and theretofore in use. Few things, I 
imagine, would be more delightful than a study of the 
essentials of Biblical prose ; but that, again, would be a 
deviation from the scope of this brief paper. And, more¬ 
over, of the capacity and beauty of the Bible language it 
were surely superfluous to speak in detail. The unique 
competence of this varied Elizabethan speech (or Jacobean 
if you will) is displayed alike in plain narrative and 
sublime dehortation ; its unique beauty in pages of lyrical 
loveliness so lofty that it seems the translators must 
have heard the incommunicable music of 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly. 

Is there another book, is there even a body of writing of 
the same compass, comprising speech so noble in sublimity, 
in poetic vitality, in familiar directness of colloquy, in 
profound simplicity of humble devotion ? Every man 
knows, more or less by heart, passages in each kind, and 
would regard as an impertinence the attempt to indicate 
them. But it is not perhaps so generally perceived that 
the English Bible is the one indispensable book for the 
student of the English language, both for itself and for its 
importance in the determination of the style of some of our 
greatest prose masters. 

A chief characteristic which, whatever else is passed by, 
must not be overlooked is, I think, the sense of echo which 
the Biblical prose conveys. Almcst throughout do you 
feel that this memorable speech of such dignity and power 
is the reverberation of a larger utterance ; that in the 
subtle and various cadence, even in the choice and order 
of words, there is less of deliberate art than of passive 
response to an ancient, spiritual harmony. This is not to 
say of course, that there is any lack of art in the style 
attained ; only the consummate patience of a great piety 
joined with great skill in words could have produced it ; 
my meaning is that the style is more, far more, than a 
cunning achievement. Surely it is the fruit of “ devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit Who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the 
lips of whom He pleases.’' The effect is continually vocal, 


whether the language rise to the exaltation of poetry (as 
in that line which is the spring of Mr. Swinburne's fine 
verses, 41 By the waters of Babylon we sat down and 
wept"), or fall into such a familiar note of simple narrative 
as in that passage of St. Paul’s farewell. 

And in mentioning this singular vocal quality, this per¬ 
sistent sense of echo, we touch, I think, the secret of the 
almost incomparable greatness of the prose, not only of 
the Bible, but of the great army of Elizabethan and later 
writers. In an acute chapter of “The Idea of a Univer¬ 
sity," Newman, himself so sure a master of language, bids 
us observe of literature that : 

It addresses itself, in its primary idea, to the car , not to the eye . 
We call it the power of speech, we call it language, that is, the 
use of the tongue. 

This vocal characteristic is to be discovered in the rhythm 
of the best prose of that time. Clearly the rhythm of 
prose is different from the rhythm of poetry, though in an 
almost indefinable way ; but its determining presence in 
the best of the former is as surely to be recognised as in 
the latter. And to the influence of the Bible, “ the book 
that begat English prose," is the distinctive quality ot our 
greatest prose, at least in part to be attributed. It orders, 
indeed, and continually inspires the style of our best litera¬ 
ture. When the first spacious period had passed, the large 
note became faint, though never wholly indistinguishable ; 
but with the revival of lofty prose in the work of Ruskin 
and Newman there was heard the august echo of two 
centuries earlier. Of these I shall be speaking in a moment; 
the point I wish to emphasise just now—a perfectly obvious 
point, I believe—is that in such writers as Taylor, Browne, 
Donne, Milton (to name but the most conspicuous) is found 
the clear Biblical note, the perpetual cadence and rhythm 
of the only-begetter ot our great prose. It is by this rather 
than by any unessential fancifulness or pleasant quaint¬ 
ness—sometimes ignorantly declared a chief character¬ 
istic—that their work is ennobled. These tributary graces 
have often been remarked, and assuredly are the common 
delight of all that read, but they are only graces ; more 
vital is the controlling rhythm. In a line of Jeremy 
Taylor's: 

Can a man bind a thought with chains, or carry imaginations in 
the palm of his hand ? 

Or of Browne’s : 

Pious spirits, who possessed their days in raptures of futurity, 
made little more of this world than the world that was before it, 
while they lav obscure in the chaos of preordination and night of 
their forcbcing ; 

In a sentence of Donne’s : 

As my soul shall not go towards heaven, but go by heaven to 
heaven, to the heaven cf heavens, so the true joy of a good soul 
in this world is the very joy of heaven ; 

Or in such a passage from Milton as that already 
quoted, you may note with equal clearness the rhythmic 
impulse, even while you acknowledge the brilliance, or the 
musing fantasy, or the sombre ardour in one or another. 
And if such extracts were multiplied tiresomely, if whole 
chapters were quoted, the same dominance would be 
observable. This it is that they have in common with the 
prose of the English Bible ; this is the inspiration they 
have received from it. 

It were, of course, merely fanciful to assign all the 
subsequent glories of our literature to this one origin, but 
at least it is remarkable that there should persist the 
same rhythmic governance even when the direct Biblical 
influence is no longer discernible. The instance of Bunyan 
can hardly be quoted, the echo of the Scriptural tongue is 
too perfect and deliberate, to assist greatly in establishing 
the continuance of this tradition ; in its familiar simplicity, 
in its humble, pleading earnestness, even in its occasional 
sharp irony, it forms, for the style, almost a companion- 
book to its prototype. Quite apart from this, however, 
with the general simplification of language, or rather with 
its diminishing grandeur and subduing of individual fancy 
to a common restraint, there yet endures, as in Swift and 
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Defoe for example, the strong distinction of an infallible 
rhythm. It is extraordinary, this perpetuation—as though 
ordained by some profound hierarchy of the undying 
dead—of an impulse and characteristic, so elusive, subtle, 
delicate, and powerful. The very restraint, directness, 
pedestrianism of the later style—to point a contrast to the 
free-winged music just now considered—is due in part to 
the sureness of that control. There is no floundering or 
lumbering, no staccato abruptness in the midst of trailing, 
loose phrases, as in so much current writing. 

Even in the ill-appreciated writing of Gibbon and 
Johnson there is the same unfailing control. Did space 
permit, it would be a pleasure to do a little confident 
tilting against the unjust depreciation of the style of both 
writers—especially Johnson’s, of whose work I will boldly 
say that, at its best in the stately manner of the Essays and 
at the level of the less imperial manner of the “ Lives of 
the Poets/’ few of his successors have excelled him in 
lucidity, strength, and minute completeness of expression. 
Say what you will of his tendency to cumbrousness—which 
yet is not always manifest—a careful reader such as good 
prose always presumes, cannot fail to see that Johnson's 
is extraordinary in its patient discrimination of meaning 
and precision of phrase. And with the best will in the 
world to belittle his merits as a writer, you cannot but 
detect, if you have an ear, the rhythm moving wavelike in 
noble undertone beneath it. It is only less conspicuous 
than in Burke’s. 

Of Burke’s work, indeed, although it is reckoned—I do 
not doubt justly reckoned—among our national glories, I 
confess to an appreciation less hearty than of his masterful 
friend’s. It is less personal, but I dare not say it is less 
perfect. It has, no doubt, all the qualities which grave, 
great prose must have ; but while sometimes impassioned, 
indignant, accusing, it yet lacks that rare and precious 
quality of delight which the highest things always discover. 
It moves without wing, becomes eloquent without singing, 
remarkable but not irresistible. What Johnson said of 
Burke, that he winds into his subject like a serpent, 
may be excellent and exact criticism, but it does 
not indicate that loftier power and inspiration which 
alone will bring a man from the unread classics into the 

smaller body of the read.All this I must needs 

admit to myself, even while claiming his work as a 
splendid example of the governing principle or instinct 
which throughout I am keeping in mind. Is it that 
imagination of the highest kind is lacking, to comprise in 
one w f ord all possible shortcoming—the ecstasy which, 
amid much that is questionable in De Quincey, for example, 
is sufficient to redeem his work from the ignoble immor¬ 
tality of the unread ? De Quinccy’s style is far from 
being inimitable, but it is the worst possible to imitate. 
Every fault of its author is discernible in it—and, be it 
said also, every excellence. He is among the first of them 
that make of prose the conscious instrument of art that we 
now know it ; he is among the first and chief of those rare 
artists who use words magically, as an incantation to evoke 
strange beauty. But more than the word is the sentence, 
more than aught else the rhythm which from childhood to 
death pursued him and inspired in him those large, 
opulent harmonies of which beyond any man of his 
generation he knew the secret. He is a mighty-mouthed 
inventor of harmonies. And as he ever felt some strong, 
indescribable impulsion ordering his steps in the woeful 
maze of the world, so there is always a like influence in 
the movement of his sentences. Does the reader 
remember that passage in the opening of the Auto¬ 
biography w’herein De Quincey tells of that sad, brief 
watch by the body of his dead sister, when 44 a solemn 
wind began to blow .... a wind that might have 
swept the fields of mortality for a thousand centuries”—a 
wind to be heard again and again by him in the course of 
his visionary, impassioned life ? It is such a wind, 41 hollow, 
solemn, Memnonian,” that stirs in his prose, and lifts the 
great waves. In his art, as in his life, it is ever present. 

To examine even thus slightly the writings of his suc¬ 
cessors who display somewhat similar skill in music would 
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be unpardonably tedious ; and therefore, omitting all save 
mere mention of work such as Landor’s—sometimes so 
charming, sometimes so sluggish and marble-cold—the 
present paper will be concluded by a short reference to the 
two masters whose prose stands in unchallenged supremacy 
as the greatest in style of the last century, and may not 
improperly be allowed to challenge the supremacy of 
preceding centuries—Newman and Ruskin. In bulk, the 
work of each was enormous, in form scrupulous, in beauty 
incomparable save with one another. If ” Lycidas,” or for 
that matter any other poem, be an infallible test of a 
blameless style in verse, then is Newman’s writing a perfect 
test of the power and beauty of prose. His words on the 
office and prerogative of letters are alone a sufficient 
witness to the rectitude of his literary sense, and his own 
clear, noble, and persuasive manner of speech is a sufficient 
title to authority. It is Newman who disposes of the 
plausible, ridiculous notion that style is an extra, an artifice ; 
it is Newman who, supremely of English writers, exemplifies 
a pure beauty of style inalienable from the necessities of his 
speech, inseparable from the full expression of his thought. 
And it is Newman who reveals in his prose that persistent 
vital control of the manner by the idea, of the sentence by 
the rhythm, in a word, that austere and imperative subjec¬ 
tion of the incidental to the essential which is demanded 
in the writer who is to receive our unreluctant, unreserving 
homage. It is entirely unnecessary, I believe, to offer 
specimens of his writing to readers of The Academy ; its 
compass, power, and beauty are to be noted alike in the 
appealing urgency of his sermons and in the close, 
analytical, charmingly lucid chapters of his severest work. 
At first glance you will call it inconspicuous ; you will not 
notice any reconditeness in the vocabulary or daring in the 
adjective. But you will in time discover that a greater gift 
is in Newman’s hands: his prose trembles with an 
authentic message, an echo ; a Biblical strength and a 
Biblical simplicity appear, and you are conscious of an 
effect upon the mind only comparable with the effect of the 
purest devotional literature upon the soul. 

Even more might be said of his great compeer Ruskin, 
only it is perhaps even more superfluous to say it. To 
look through those amazing indices of his many -books and 
note the multitude of Biblical references and allusions is to 
perceive that his ear, as his soul, was possessed by the great 
harmonics of the Biblical style—a possession not less 
complete in the simple, direct manner of 41 Praeterita” than 
in the passionate and spacious rhythm of the earlier work. 
In 44 Praeterita,” too, the most beautiful and tender auto¬ 
biography evei penned by an old man weary of fight, you 
will find full acknowledgment of the power exercised on 
him from earliest infancy by the Bible language. He tells, 
with that reminiscent garrulity which i 3 a complete delight, 
how ineradicably it entered into his being, forming alike 
his intense spirit and his magical style. Perhaps of all 
the writers mentioned in this desultory paper his prose 
reveals most plainly a profound rhythmic inspiration and 
control. In the marvellous undulations, the strong-winged 
ardency, of 44 Modern Painters ” and the 44 Seven Lamps,” 
that sure and subtle spell seems, moon-like, to draw the 
great tide of his speech, and make it a possession as 
precious in prose as 44 La Belle Dame Sans Merci ” in verse. 
And, be it observed, it is not in any magnificent extrava¬ 
gance of ornament or novelty of epithet, or vastness of 
vocabulary that its true greatness lies, but, first and last, in 
this perpetual rhythm and echo of ancient incantation. 

But the example of Ruskin has been forgotten. A new 
prose has crept into our literature, formed on another 
principle, and subject to a different control. 

J. F. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN 

Now that the apostles of revolt go round from hearth to 
hearth and preach domestic anarchy with a zeal which 
would be more fitly employed in spider-hunting, it is well 
to ask ourselves why, in all races and at all times and in all 
countries, woman has been held subordinate. The foolish 
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talk about the matriarchate—that absurd name—usually 
leaves out of count the fact that where any system prevails 
which can be burlesqued by that title it is a system in 
which women are so much the common slaves of men, 
that no one can guess who is his father, and therefore 
houses and goods have to be held in law by the women. 
The answer to our question is so simple, so natural, so 
inevitable that it is vexatious to so-called thinkers. The 
chief end of woman is marriage and motherhood. She 
has to be subject for that end, and those feminists are 
logical who curse and deride that end and the powers 
which have ordained it, and the sons and daughters of men 
who acquiesce, and even rejoice, in it. If marriage and 
motherhood are the true end of woman’s life, and these 
demand subjection, then the training and education of 
girls must of course fit them for that subjection, looking 
towards that end ; and it is only when the end is relin¬ 
quished for another—such as spiritual perfection, educa¬ 
tion, research, or industry—that subjection can be waived. 
But does marriage imply subjection ? That is the gist of 
the whole matter. It undoubtedly does so as a sacrament, 
as a natural state, and as a social condition. The first is of 
course too deep a thought for the emancipated person to 
plumb, and is part of a great system, which such reject, and 
which is too large even to outline. But everybody can easily 
see that marriage is imposed by the spiritual man upon the 
natural man. The old Adam wishes possession without 
responsibility. He would like to keep his Eve only so 
long as she pleases him. About the time that Cain, Abel, 
and Seth begin to devour all his earnings, and Eve is less 
shapely than at first, he would suggest that the connection 
end. He is in full power, physically and economically. 
She has put her power, beauty, and strength into his 
children. If he leaves her when his carnal self bids him 
budge she suffers cruelly and he not at all. Budge not 
says the juster and more spiritual man in him, and if he 
listens to that voice it is more profitable to his whole self 
and, in the long run, more pleasant. In return for the fact 
that he gives up his animal advantages, uses his strength 
for her good, he is to have—what ? Surely the price of her 
subjection, the headship and leadership, which she con¬ 
cedes, is notan exorbitant price ? If it is paid sincerely, it 
is found to be a very light price indeed, as thousands of 
smiling English mothers testify. Indeed, it is so light, that 
its payment is not noticed at all, and the ungracious question 
of meum and tuum is not even mooted. But marriage 
does not merely concern the persons ringed in by 
the corporation, the company formed by the union. 
It concerns Society at large, the parish, county, state, 
and the human race, and that concern is pressing and 
immediate. If Smith and Brown go into partnership 
in the grocery trade, the public wishes to know who 
is the senior partner. If Smith takes a shop, orders a 
chest of tea, appeals against the rates, has gas laid on, it 
would be intolerable that Brown should have to be sought 
out and asked if he agrees to each act, or if he counter¬ 
mands all Smith’s orders. Marriage is the formation of a 
new firm, and the outsiders require to be assured that one 
is the principal, so that we may not be deluded, when we 
deal with that firm, that there be no double-shuftle and no 
equivocation. We wish to know that the person we address 
has power to act, and that means simply that the junior 
partner is in due subjection. If they differ, as is likely, 
they must settle their difference before the spokesman 
deals with us. The landlord, the hosier, the milkman, the 
schoolmaster, and the newspaper-vendor require the orders 
given them to be given with authority. If Adam rents a 
villa we cannot upon rent-day accept the plea that Eve did 
not agree, or that Master Seth prefers a caravan. The 
whole life of the firm is bound up with its credit, and its 
credit depends upon the subjection of the junior partner. 
If any lady thinks otherwise, she is the worst enemy her 
6ex can have, for she makes them, logically, not 
subjects, but slaves, and slaves to exasperated masters. 
The women who choose other ends, or have other ends 
than wifehood and motherhood thrust upon them, may, 
indeed, be acting in obedience to a higher call. They may 


have equal dealings with men or none at all. They may 
compete with men in work or play, or in spiritual insight, 
but they must be content to have less honour than those 
who choose the harder part ; and if they demand the 
courtesies, which all good men love to pay to all women, 
they must receive them because the obedient wives have 
won them, and themselves accept them as of grace and not 
of right. It is a pitiably silly thing to quarrel with the 
fundamental laws and facts of the universe. The single 
woman in her revolt has given no hostages to fortune, 
she can only wound her own hairy scalp by knocking it 
against the walls of life ; but the married woman, who is 
converted to the ugly sex war, wounds many other scalps 
besides her own—but her own chiefly. At a coster¬ 
monger’s wedding the bride once refused to say the word 
44 obey.” The groom said cheerfully, 44 Never you mind, 
that, parson ; we will settle that among ourselves after¬ 
wards.” If that is how every question is to be decided 
there is much unhappiness for both husband and wife, but 
infinitely more for the wife, who is more easily bruised in 
body and in soul too. All possible relations between the 
sexes have been tried, and human beings have slowly, 
tentatively and, perhaps, incompletely come to the con¬ 
clusion that the institution of marriage is least unsatis¬ 
factory ; in other words, that it is best to have the sub¬ 
jection of women. Any other plan is merely reactionary. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Life ami Letters oj H. Tainc , 1870-92. Abridged and trans¬ 
lated by E. Sparvel Bayly. (A. Constable and Co., 
Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the third and final portion of Taine’s Letters in 
their English dress, and represents the sadder, riper stage 
of his mind. There is so much of what is profound, 
sincere, and finely finished in the observation and criticism 
of these Letters, that the reader will enjoy them certainly, 
however little he may look at things from the author’s 
standpoint. The Letters begin with the horrors of the 
German invasion and all the agony of that dreadful time, 
chronicled with a restraint which is the more impressive 
as it is manly. The short summaries of what was done— 
the looting of pictures, jewels,. art-treasures, wine and 
house-linen, the destruction of thousands of trees, the 
‘‘relapse into barbarism,” the ground putrid with corpses 
of men and horses hardly buried below the surface, the 
cart-loads of manure left in the historian’s house, the 
wanton destruction of everything, the beggary and shock— 
these are but chips from the workshops of Ares. The 
people who are disposed to face with equanimity the 
notion of German invasion should read these unimpassioned 
lines and see what they might expect to suffer and to pay 
if such an enemy ever set foot in England. 44 The 
Teutonic animal is fundamentally hard, brutal and despotic, 
and the German animal is grasping and miserly as 
welL” The man of letters, 4 ‘ his mind in mourning,” 
saw and prophesied that the German policy of conquest 
and annexation would result in a European combination at 
the last, for “an ambitious, tyrannical, and over-powerful 
neighbour is a common enemy.” With regard to France 
he had no illusions. He traced her downfall to the 
mistakes of the Revolution, to the spinal disorders then 
contracted. 44 Incapacity was the general characteristic of 
the Terrorists,” as it always is. He had no illusions about 
the first Napoleon and his work and the savagery of his 
troops. He followed where the facts led, whatever Princess 
Matilde or any one else might do or say. He boldly 
reversed the official view concerning many matters and 
many persons. He abhorred Rousseau. 41 1 do not like 
that type of unsuccessful claimant of divinity, creatures of 
monstrous vanity and essentially false judgment.” He saw 
in Heine not a foreign meteor, but 44 the greatest poet 
Germany has seen since the death of Goethe, possibly also 
the most intense poet since Dante.” 

The criticisms upon English life and letters naturally 
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attract the English reader most; and they are clever, 
gentlemanly, and frank, as goes without saying, but they 
are rather surprising. He thought that we excelled in 
good prose “from Swift to Macaulay ; ” the instances are 
significant. Indeed, the latter writer moved him to an 
astonishing enthusiasm, both for his work and for the 
country which bred him, and 44 where it is possible to be 
truly a Liberal.” Indeed, we get a number of debatable 
theses through the volume such as might prove a gold¬ 
mine to societies of literary discussion. Did Elizabeth 
Browning write but one masterpiece, to which neither 
Tennyson nor any poet of the century except Byron has 
the equal ? Was Herbert Spencer both a bad writer and 
the deepest thinker in Europe ? And George Eliot, are 
her character-studies of the highest merit ? If so, is this 
equally true ?— 

She moralises overmuch; it is evident that she has had 
Methcxiistical surroundings. On the other hand, she writes 
badly, obscurely, and shows disproportion in her use of words. 
Her education and reading have filled her brain with a jumble of 
technical terms, from political economy to metaphysics, and 
with these she overloads her books. 

Was she 41 a great genius but an incomplete artist ” ? 
Does Robert Browning u probably show genius in all his 
writings,” but 44 write his thoughts merely for his own 
satisfaction, without considering his readers, without pre¬ 
paring, explaining, or sacrificing anything ” ? Should 
oung ladies avoid Mrs. Browning’s lyrics, Rossetti, and 
winbume, as they would eschew haschich or morphine ? 
Should girls be warned off from King Lear and allowed 
free pasture in Hamlet f The general summary of Oxford 
society when Freeman, Lady Dilke, Jowett, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Dean Kitchin, Stanley, Max Muller, and 
others w T ere on the boards seems a trifle sweeping : 

In all I hear and read I never come across any true delicacy 
of literary feeling, never the gift, the art, of really understanding 
the souls and passions that animated past humanity. It is all 
just erudition, very solid, but little more. 

These are samples of the interesting questions which arc 
quartered in troops in these pleasant pages, and the 
author, who threw them out more tentatively than dogmati¬ 
cally, would hear with an equal ear the decision of his 
readers upon any of these points. He was sincerely 
detached, and would probably have described all these 
opinions as tdlonnements , and entirely open to revision. 
Some of the criticisms are more summary and convincing. 
How much critical labour would be saved over the Gospel 
of St. Mark, for instance, if the disputants would but listen 
first to a literary verdict. “ It is the work of an illiterate, 
straightforward artisan, something like the cahiers of 
Coignet.” That is an excellent starting-point, too often 
forgotten, as is all literary criticism, in the dust of the 
schools. Indeed, M. Taine is to be thanked for many a 
fulcrum of thought. He always was welcome in England 
in person, and his Letters, now that we cannot welcome 
him, are a grateful heritage from an old and pleasant 
friend. 

A Century of Political Development . By Hector Mac¬ 
pherson. (William Blackwood and Sons, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

It is possible that some readers may be misled by the title 
of this work. They will expect an elaborate treatise on the 
history of Cabinets and political speech-making, and they 
will be proportionally disappointed to find that these 
matters do not engage the attention of the author for a 
single moment. The book is, indeed, a brief resume of the 
history of political science and theory in England from the 
days of Burke until the present time. As a judicious and 
dispassionate criticism of modern political ideals it is 
invaluable. Mr. Macpherson’s analytical sense is seldom 
at fault, and he is quick to detect the weaknesses inherent 
in the various political philosophies of the nineteenth 
century. The chapter on Burke is a model of sane and 
lucid exposition. Equally admirable are the two chapters 
in which Mr. Macpherson demonstrates the economic 


fallacies underlying modern Socialism. He expresses con¬ 
siderable admiration for the Manchester School, but when 
he asserts that the one question upon which they 
concentrated their attention was how to cheapen food and 
raise the wages of the people (the italics are ours) we are 
forced to dissent somewhat violently. To the Manchester 
School undoubtedly belongs the credit of recognising that 
political systems are determined and conditioned by 
economic forces. But they would probably have assented 
to Ricardo’s dictum that w r ages can never be maintained 
above subsistence level, for it would have suited their 
purposes to do so. They looked with no favourable eyes 
on labour organisations ; they would have resisted with all 
their power the to attempt legally define a living wage; 
and the right to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest was one of the most cherished articles of their 
creed. It included labour as well as other commodities. 
They fought against the Factory Acts, which were passed 
by a Tory Government in the teeth of Liberal opposition. 

Mr. Macpherson is troubled by no doubts as to the 
justice of our present industrial system. To him the 
economic factor is the only factor that counts in the making 
of history. He speaks slightingly of patriotism, and pleads 
for a reconstruction of our method of teaching history. 
The scholar of the future will, it appears, know nothing of 
Nelson or of Wellington. He will be taught that the real 
cause of our victory at Waterloo was the economic 
exhaustion of France. He will be taught, in short, the 
noble and inspiring lesson that money rules the world, and 
that the capitalist is the only permanent benefactor to 
society. Nevertheless, in one memorable passage Mr. 
Macpherson rises superior to his philosophy and strikes a 
note of timely warning : 

Let the capitalist class take warning (he writes). Unless they 
give greater prominence to their duties, and be less anxious about 
their rights, they will find themselves face to face with another 
revolution—an economic revolution. It will be bloodless ; it will 
be fought with political weapons; but before it is over it will 
shake the industrial world to its foundations. 

The volume contains a number of irritating misprints, 
which we hope will be removed in a second edition. 

Un Romanliquesous Louis-Philippe. Par Adolphe Boschot. 

(Paris: Plon-Nourrit.) 

M. Adolphe Boschot is a 44 Mozartian ” and a realist, and 
this is the explanation of much that will strike the reader 
as somewhat odd in his method of dealing biographically 
with Hector Berlioz, who was the least Mozartian of com¬ 
posers, and a romantic of the romantics. There are 
moments when one is disposed to accrse M. Boschot of 
positive unfairness, so anxious is he to accentuate all that 
was weak and ineffectual in the character of Berlioz the 
man. Is one reading a hitherto unpublished volume of the 
Rougon Macquart series, and is M. Adolphe Boschot a 
reincarnation of the late M. Emile Zola ? By no means : 

If one will take the pains to reflect [he wrote in the Preface to 
the first volume of his Life — 14 La Jeunesse d’Un Romantique ”], 
doubtless it will be admitted that the so-called “ psychological ” 
novel and the novel which used to be called 44 experimental ’"must 
tend to become solely autobiographical, or better still, biography. 

Writers of these schools would, he says, if they really 
possessed the sense and the cult of reality, limit themselves 
during the whole course of their lives to the writing of a 
few copious biographies. And he adds that the historian 
must in the long run be led to do likewise. So he sets him¬ 
self to write up, with a Balzacian eye to detail, what 
he calls le cas Derlios. For the most active years of 
the composer’s life, M. Boschot boasts of having had 
at his disposition an average of one document for each 
week, and this he declares to be a good 44 condition 99 
in which to have a shot at experimental psychology. He 
describes the geographical peculiarities of the country, the 
Dauphine, in which Berlioz was born, and supplies 
minute and, it must be said, totally uninteresting details of 
Berlioz’s ancestors. All this trouble is surely thrown away, 
since in an Appendix M. Boschot points out that of the 
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artist-musician temperament not a trace, not the slightest 
appearance of a germ is to be discovered among these 
ancestors. It is the same for nearly all artists. Leopold 
Mozart, the father of the great Mozart, was a musician if 
you like, but he practised music as a grocer keeps a shop. 
What, then, becomes, asks M. Boschot, of that famous 
theory of heredity dear to M. Taine ? Evidently nothing. 
But, then, what becomes of M. Boschot’s own method ? 
All the elaborate description of the “ origins 99 of the great 
composer is so much waste-paper, and, so far from 
enlightening the reader, is exactly calculated to mislead 
him. Without knowing it, without perceiving the dilemma 
upon which he has landed himself, the pedantic applica¬ 
tion of this method not only to Berlioz’s family antecedents, 
but to all the varied details of his daily life, vastly detracts 
from the value of M. Boschot’s laborious volumes. Added 
to this a lack of sympathy, due apparently to his M jzartian 
preferences, gives to his painstaking analysis of Berlioz’s 
conduct at all periods of a combative and, in many 
respects, adventurous life a flavour of acridity, a nagging 
censoriousness which is intensely irritating, and not a 
little cantemptible. It is regrettable to have to say this, 
for M. Boschot has many excellent qualities as a biographer, 
and, in spite of the pin-pricking atmosphere in which his 
work is enveloped, it gives a more complete picture of 
Hector Berlioz than any other account of him that has 
appeared so far. As for the man, M. Boschot describes 
him as a typical Meridional, the eternal Tartarin of the 
South of France. He lays stress upon his shock of red 
hair (which he calls u turgescent ”), upon his “fashionable ” 
clothes (his style when he writes feuilletons for the French 
musical papers is also “fashionable ”), upon his extravagant 
gestures and noisy sentimentality. Much of this might be 
said of most men of genius, who have usually managed to 
make themselves more or less ridiculous in the ordinary 
shifts of life. Berlioz had a mistress who was Irish, and 
obese, and without any talent, and she made Berlioz’s life 
a misery to him with her outbursts of quite justifiable 
jealousy. This also is nothing new in the artist-world, nor 
was it in any way peculiar to Berlioz. The fact that 
Berlioz reflected in his manners and appearance the 
romantic ideals which he had adopted in common with 
other of his illustrious contemporaries—chief among them 
being Theophile Gautier—might have been related in many 
few'er lines than M. Boschot thinks necessary to give to it. 
The portrait that he draws, though harshly and unemotion¬ 
ally limned, is none the less extremely interesting, because 
as a musician Berlioz is so interesting ; but if the object of 
it had been a mere mountebank, a fraud, or a 44 rate ” of 
the type of Balzac’s Lucien de Rubempre, the lights and 
shadows employed need not have been different. This is 
why, in our opinion, it fails as a satisfactory portrait of 
the great man of genius who composed M Les Troyens,” and 
can only be classed as an unsuccessful daguerrotype, deterio¬ 
rated by time. Berlioz’s life was particularly hard and sad, 
and the energy with which he bore up against misfortune, 
neglect, and the constant hostility of the Parisian public is 
worthy of the utmost praise. To sneer at him in the 
midst of his difficulties is mean and unworthy. Yet this is 
what his biographer comes very close to doing. It is 
possible that M. Boschot does not feel himself competent 
to analyse with perfect sympathy the romantic sources 
from which much of Berlioz’s musical inspiration was 
derived, for he is confessedly a Mozartian of an apparently 
narrow type, and, though a Frenchman, the dramatic 
intensity of everything that Berlioz did or expressed is 
evidently objectionable to him. An appreciation of Berlioz 
by one who is heartily in sympathy w T ith him, though it 
might not escape criticism, would, we feel sure, be more 
informing and suggestive than M. Boschot’s cold and too 
often embittered chronology. An estimate of Berlioz’s 
genius as a composer is what M. Adolpe Boschot promises 
us in the third and concluding volume of the Life—“ Le 
Crepuscule d’un Romantique.” Perhaps he will belie our 
anticipations by placing Berlioz upon the extremely high 
pedestal which he most certainly deserves to occupy. We 
hope so for his own and his readers’ sake. Deficiencies 
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apart, M. Boschot’s work is a very complete record of 
Berlioz’s career and is indispensable to every music-lover’s 
library. 


FICTION 

The Blue Ocean's Daughter. By Cyrus T. Brady. (Green¬ 
ing and Co., 6s.) 

Her name was Susan Hubbell, and she was indeed the 
blue ocean’s daughter. She was born on the American 
trading-ship Hiram and Susan. Hiram was her father, 
Susan her mother, who died in giving her birth. 

We are introduced to the heroine on board the same 
ship, wearing a sailor boy’s suit, though her age was 
twenty. It is in the latter days of the War of American 
Independence, and the Hiram and Susan is pursued by 
H.M.S. Rockingham. A boarding-party is beaten off. A 
broadside, fired simultaneously w’ith the murder of the 
captain by the villain of a very motley crew, brings down 
the trader’s flag. 

A prize crew come on board under a sarcastic but gallant 
young lieutenant, who of course falls in love with Susan, and 
Susan with him, but only after fearful slights are exchanged. 
And love is followed by lengthy quarrels, told at all too 
great length. Conant, the mate, being herculean and young 
and brave, has also been in love with Susan from all time, 
and though she loves him not, at Conant’s behest she locks 
up her Lieutenant, and the traders have the ship again. 
But the motley crew are out of hand, and once more the 
prize crew take the Hiram and Susan. But they take her 
in a blinding storm. 

These Titanic combats had nearly reduced both crews 
to the state of the Kilkenny cats. The ocean did the rest. 
They are driven on the Dorset coast, which is strewn with 
the dead men of either crew. But Susan wins to shore, 
towing with her through the surf her stricken naval lover, 
strange to say, close to his home. He turns out to be a 
noble Earl. A wedding quickly follows, and Susan makes 
her sailor a prisoner a second time, this time a willing one, 
and for life. Alas! she has to confess that she comes not 
empty-handed, and handsomely endows a much impover¬ 
ished peerage, thus setting a bad example to many of her 
sisters yet unborn. 

It is an honest tale of the sea, but a little tiring. Thrilling 
events are told of with full appreciation. Every thrust and 
stab goes home. Every broadside deafens. Every flash 
of lightning blinds, and Mr. Brady draws his characters in 
no neutral tints. Susan, who has worn sailor’s clothes half 
her life, is as womanly and beautiful as she is skilled at 
arms. Masterful and strong, Hiram Hubbell, and Conant, 
the mate, are fine types of the old seaman who was half 
buccaneer. Francois, the boatswain, is a real villain. The 
successful lover fails to interest us much. The emotions 
and reasonings of his characters Mr. Brady gives us at 
weary length ; his words are too many and too long, his 
sentences too long and too involved. 

Doubtless 44 The Blue Ocean’s Daughter 99 will interest 
many readers, and, pruned, would make a capital book for 
boys. We do not quite recommend it to the readers of 
The Academy. 

The Suspicions of Ermengarde. By Maxwell Gray. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Ermengarde, who is just recovering from an attack of 
influenza, and who is in the pessimistic frame of mind which 
usually follows on the heels of that fell disease, suspects 
that her husband has not only ceased to love her, but has 
formed an attachment for his secretary. She accordingly 
takes herself off to the Riviera in a huff. She is still weak 
from her illness, besides being, apparently, the most inca¬ 
pable traveller that ever boarded a train, and she would 
never have reached her destination at all had not a 
mysterious lady taken pity upon her and helped her on 
her journey. A suspicious-looking person, with a black 
beard and a slouch hat, hovers in the background, and of 
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course turns out eventually to be Ermengarde's husband. 
The mysterious lady is his secretary. All this is revealed 
to Ermengarde herself later, after she has had as many mis¬ 
adventures as a pretty and peculiarly silly little lady travel¬ 
ling alone would have. The story ends with her discovery 
that her suspicions are quite unfounded, that her husband 
still adores her, and that the secretary has a very 
engrossing love affair of her own to attend to. Here is 
ample material for an entertaining novel, and it has been 
made good use of. The story is written in a light vein, and 
with considerable humour. 

Mantrap Manor, By the Author of 44 When it was Light.” 
(John Long, 6s.) 

This is a sensational story, moderately exciting, and fairly 
well told. The characters are those generally to be found 
in a tale of this description, and behave as desperate 
villains and their noble victims (in fiction) usually do 
behave in the circumstances. The hero is saved at the 
eleventh hour in the correct manner, and marries the 
blushing heroine with much pomp and circumstance ; one 
scoundrel is shot through the heart, the other spends his 
remaining days in a lunatic asylum. Julius Wilshire, an 
Ameiican millionaire, prompted by his desire for vengeance, 
takes Mantrap Manor, fills it with the most diabolical 
and ingenious machinery, and then imprisons the only son 
of his enemy in the building, confident that his death will 
be but a matter of days. The intrepid youth, however, in 
spite of pianos containing pistols which fire themselves at 
the musician when he strikes a certain note, mahogany 
wardrobes which dash out from the wall 44 w f ith the speed 
of an express train and the force of a battering-ram,” 
doors with daggers hidden in their handles, and othei 
remarkable contrivances, escapes from the manor alive, 
though with his hair 44 as white as snow.” 

The Prince’s Marriage, By W. H. Williamson. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 

Yet another 11 Ruritania ” 1 An imaginary kingdom, with 
a sovereign closely enough connected with some of the 
crowned heads of Europe to give a realistic touch to the 
romance ; a beautiful young Queen who has been an actress 
in her day ; some fighting, many intrigues, conspirators 
with curious names suggestive of Polish origin, coronations 
and abdications—in fact, all the paraphernalia of a 11 Zenda 
novel ” is here. The author has been unfortunate in the 
naming of his characters. Slendereff, Katkin, and Gruel 
are not convincing titles even for Slav conspirators, while 
Groveener, though remotely suggestive of Grosvenor, is 
hardly a satisfactory name for an English Guardsman. The 
King is all that is noble and brave ; the Queen is lovely and 
heroic ; the conspirators as unscrupulous as they should 
be, the mob as fickle and enthusiastic ; but in sprte of this 
the story drags somewhat heavily, and leaves the reader 
unmoved. 

Good-bye to Marker, By R. Murray Gilchrist. (Moor¬ 
lands Press.) 

These are fifteen stories of peasant life. The plot in each 
case is practically non-existent, and in more than one 
instance the stories fail through sheer lack of interest. 
The sympathetic, straightforward way in which they are 
told, however, makes many of them very readable, and if 
Mr. Gilchrist has not achieved any remarkable character- 
studies he has at least provided a very pleasant set of 
stories with which to while away a rainy afternoon. He 
is at his best in the tale which gives the book its title, 
in the quaintly humorous sketch 44 A Slight Mistake,” and 
in the very short but charming 44 Good Housekeeper.” 

The Heart of the Peasant, By the Hon. Georgina O’Brien. 
(Sisley's.) 

This is a very charming collection of sketches dealing with 
peasant life in various countries. The hard struggle for 
existence of those tillers of the soil, their simple faith and 
their great patience, is described with unusual truth and 
sympathy. There is little romance and no exaggeration to 
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be found in the stories, therte is hardly one of them but 
might, as far as bare facts are concerned, be taken from 
any local paper or from the report of some charitable 
society. They arc very simply told, having wisely been 
left to make their own effect, without any effort on the part 
of the writer to 44 knock them into shape ” and round them 
off into conventional short stories. The direct, almost 
naive, style is in keeping with the matter, and we have 
seldom met with more convincing pictures than these 
little character-sketches. 


DRAMA 

CAINE AND JEROME 

Mr. Hall Caine has a motor-car. And the other day the 
motor-car took it into its head to run away 44 down the 
carriage-drive,” with the result that w T hile Mr. Caine 
himself was providentially unhurt Mr. Caine’s nerves were 
more or less shaken to bits. The news of this catastrophe 
has been bruited over at least two hemispheres by favour 
of the Daily Mail, and we feel sure that the world at large 
will sympathise with Mr. Caine, as we do most sincerely, 
in the matter of this small accident. It has been charged 
against Mr. Hall Caine that he is a very* conceited author. 
Possibly the charge is at once harsh and unconscionable, 
and the novelist who, next to Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Nat 
Gould, has the largest circulation inr the world may in his 
natural heart be the most modest of men. His acts do 
not prove this, but it is common knowledge that one must 
not nowadays judge a fellow-creature by his acts. Modest 
or otherwise, we are going to make Mr. Caine the proudest 
and, it may be, the happiest man in England. And 
we shall do this by the simple process of observing that 
in our opinion Pete, an 44 autumn production ” by Hall 
Caine and Louis N. Parker, which was presented last 
Saturday and is now running at the Lyceum Theatre, 
is a worthy and admirable piece of melodrama. We 
are informed that the Lyceum Theatre will hold a 
matter of from four to five thousand persons. When 
we went there on Monday night the place was packed— 
gallery, pit, stalls, boxes, and all. We will not say 
that the audience included large numbers of brilliant 
or over-cultivated people ; but it was an audience that 
knows about soap and water and that understands how to 
dress itself decently and to advantage without rushing into 
abnormal expenditure. In plain terms, it was a good, 
sound, representative lower middle-class audience, with a 
proper sprinkling of the intelligent working-classes. We 
have always loved the Lyceum audience since it took 
so unquestioningly to Messrs. Smith and Carpenter's late 
spectacular production of Romeo and Juliet, The Lyceum 
shilling pit and the Lyceum eighteenpenny stalls found 
delight in Shakespeare, and wept over the pitiful history of 
his lovers gracious and proper tears. It is to be said for 
Shakespeare that in Romeo and Juliet he does not offer to 
the modern man or the modern woman a highly moral or 
didactic entertainment. Romeo and Juliet is neither a 
sermon nor a fearful warning ; neither is it an exercise in 
sentimentalism or in cynicism or in problem-solving. It is 
simply high poetry and passionate youth spread out for 
you in a beautiful way. The Lyceum audience, which is 
really the black-hearted public in the common meaning and 
acceptance of the term, did not fight shy of Shakespeare 
even though Messrs. Smith and Carpenter had done 
their level best to bring him up to musical tragedy 
pitch. The poetry of the thing took them, so to say, as 
daffodils take the wind of March with beauty; they sat 
there spellbound and keen, and they went away excellently 
disturbed in their emotions. Now from Shakespeare to 
Mr. Hall Caine is, poetically considered, an unthinkable 
jump. Yet we shall not hesitate to put it on record that 
Pete grips and stirs up all that is best and most 
desirable in our common human nature as one finds 
it at the Lyceum Theatre, just as surely as Romeo and 
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Juliet did. From your high and dry and scientific 
mechanical critic’s point of view Pete may be an ill- 
constructed play. There are portions of the machinery 
of it which jar a little and which creak a little. A 
really deft dramatic writer could improve it in detail, but 
the main things are there—the human passion and great¬ 
ness are there and the big shining sound mysteries. From 
first to last the play caught hold of those four thousand 
common human souls. The women for their part began to 
shed tears early in the proceedings, and at a certain junc¬ 
ture the whole audience was moved to such a tune that a 
certain section of it literally lifted up its voice and wept 
aloud. And we consider that it was most creditable to 
that audience so to do ; and we consider further that any 
man who can so move the people with a morality and an 
unfolding of what is possible in life is entitled to hold 
himself the possessor of great and good gifts. It is not 
as if in this play Mr. Hall Caine and his collaborator 
had desperately set themselves to work to cuncoct a weepy, 
sentimental, set-’em blaring-at-all-costs kind of melodrama 
of the sort which we are accustomed to associate with the 
tender partnership of Messrs. Sims and Pettit. For in 
the two main characters at any rate they have offered 
us two perfectly reasonable, unstilted, unexaggerated, 
unadorned human beings. The hero, 14 Pete” himself, 
does not make you feel that he is a hero, which is the way 
with the heroes of melodrama, but that he is a proper man, 
and the heroine does not make you feel that she is a stage 
heroine, but that she is a proper woman. It is round these 
two true persons that the play moves, and it is because 
Mr. Caine and his collaborator have conceived these two 
persons in their true, legitimate human aspects that the 
work triumphs and makes you forgive its minor faults 
in spite of yourself. We wish particularly to express our 
approval of Pete } because in writing and producing it the 
authors have tacitly avowed their belief that the common 
public is neither a slobbering fool nor a gasper after blood, 
thunder, bombast, and tawdriness. It is an admission that 
the great world and the hapenny papers are loth to make, 
their idea being that the common public is a hog and 
that you must entertain it accordingly. In Pete you 
have no appreciable amount of sensation or balderdash. 
There is no tying up of the heroine to cruel posts 
because she will not become the 44 paramour ” of the 
gentleman with the waxed moustache and fur coat. There 
is no consigning of the hero to Wormwood Scrubs, no 
interrupted marriage ceremony, no plunging into 44 yonder 
boiling sea,” no fearsome jumping from dizzy heights, no 
dagger or poison work, no lynx-eyed detective, and no 
gurgling heavenward-pointing parson. Even the supposed 
implacable, public demand for the 44 real ” has been 
ignored, the actual steam-roller and hansom cab and 
horse-race, and storm at sea, and even the harmless 
necessary fire-engine being conspicuous by their absence. 
Indeed, the only real property, if one may coin a term, 
about the play was a real live baby which, on the whole, 
and in the circumstances is much to be preferred to the 
stuffed article and quite innocent of offence. What you get 
is sound drama, a line story as pitiful stories go, a proper 
and natural and moving march of events and an excusably 
happy ending. The Lyceum audience, four thousand 
strong every evening, can learn nothing but good out of 
this work. Its tastes will not be degraded by it nor its 
emotions prostituted. On the contrary, the whole perform¬ 
ance makes for edification of the admissible kind. To our 
mind the only defect of the play is that certain short 
passages in it would appear to resolve themselves into a 
sort of suffragistic attack upon the marriage laws ; and 
that we are asked to swallow a rather savage Christian as a 
proper exemplar of Christianity. But these are minor matters, 
and they do not really affect the forthright quality of the 
play as a whole. Mr. Caine and his collaborator, Mr. 
Louis N. Parker, are most certainly to be congratulated, 
and Mr. Caine particularly may plume himself upon the 
fact that herein he has fairly earned high praise. 

On Tuesday evening we were present at the production 
by Mr. Forbes Robertson of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 


44 idle fancy,” The Passing of the Third Floor Back at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Assembled in more 'or less all parts 
of the house were what we took to be the beauty, fashion, 
and intellect of London, who in return for their money 
received a sort of three-act moral lesson which has 
previously done duty in many an honest parish-circulated 
tract. Mr. Jerome, as is his wont, presents to us in their 
manner as they live the weird denizens of a shabby genteel 
Bloomsbury boarding-house, including the usual cheating 
landlady, the usual slut of a 44 slavey,” the usual backbiting, 
sniffing, snarling female lodgers, the usual vulgar Jew, the 
usual hard-up bully of a Major, and the usual male asses. 
To these unholy persons enters a beatific let-me-speak- 
kind-words-to-you sort of stranger, who prefers to be 
known as the Passer By. This sweet gentleman makes no 
bones about reading a separate and distinct sermon on the 
beauty of goodness, truth, and self-sacrifice to every 
member of the household, not even excluding the aforesaid 
slavey. And in the third Act we are shown the amazing 
result. The thieving landlady becomes a melting hostess, 
whose only anxiety in life is to charge her lodgers too 
little ; the backbiting women are transformed into angels 
of light and charity ; the bullying Major is shown to us 
in the figure of an honest commercial traveller and true 
Christian gentleman rolled into one, the Jew accuses his 
landlady of forgetting to charge for Monday's chop, and 
everybody goes about shaking everybody else’s hand in the 
most endearing way and inquiring about everybody else’s 
lumbago ; whereas at the close of the piece, after a touching 
interview with the reformed slavey, the Passer By goes 
wearily out into the night, and the limelight people leave 
us to imagine that he has been caught up in a fiery chariot. 
In view of what Mr. Jerome evidently desires to suggest 
in the figure of the Passer By, which is played with 
all the skill in the world by Mr. Forbes Robertson, it 
is a little difficult to criticise the work with freedom. 
We believe, however, that had it not been for the excel¬ 
lence of the caste and the remarkable primness and dis¬ 
cretion of the acting the piece would have been received 
in far other than an appreciative manner. At certain 
points in the proceedings the audience was perilously near 
laughing in the wrong place. Mr. Forbes Robertson, how¬ 
ever, has the part which might overtax the control of the 
ribald, and he got through his difficulties with a sureness 
and an adroitness which in their way were quite wonderful. 
We should say of The Passing of the Third Floor Back that 
it almost entirely misses the audience for which Mr. 
Jerome has intended it. At times it is dull, at times it is 
silly, and at times it is quite stupidly weak and unsatisfying. 
Always it demands from the auditor a degree of gentle 
toleration which no playwright has a right to expect from 
a West-end audience. We do not desire to sneer at 
righteous things, but we think the amazing self-righteous¬ 
ness of the Passer By is frightfully overdone and that 
the effect of his ministrations is exaggerated to the 
point of ridiculousness. The fact is, that in this play Mr. 
Jerome is dabbling in matters which he does not under¬ 
stand. His sickly prosings about the 44 joy of giving ” and 
the 44 wonderful power of love ” might have been copied out 
of a Nonconformist birth day-book, while his remarks about 
art and the beauty and holiness of the Jewish race, though 
evidently intended as a sop to the critics, have really 
nothing to do with the play, and are as fatuous as they are 
superfluous. The only characters that Mr. Jerome appears 
capable of drawing with anything like a sure hand are the 
minor cad and the minor comic slavey. We do not believe 
that the discriminating theatre-goer can put up with Mr. 
Jerome for any length of time, and it seems to us, there¬ 
fore, that The Passing of the Third Floor Back will quite 
shortly be a passing from the St. James’s Theatre. It is 
only fair to say that the piece was received with insistent 
plaudits by Tuesday evening’s audience, that Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and his company received quite an ovation, and 
that Mr. Jerome was called for but “could not be found.” 
While the play is not anything like so powerful or 
meritorious as Mr. Hall Caine’s play, we think that it 
would have done better at the Lyceum than at the St. 
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James’s Theatre, provided that the Lyceum audience could 
be prevented from laughing at it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ANGLICANISM AND MEDIEVALISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The contempt for the Middle Ages which may still be 
encountered in middle-class parlours and elderly and respectable 
ecclesiastical circles is a remnant of the Georgian and early 
Victorian ages. It belongs to the golden age of British 
Philistinism, and suggests its crude religionism and its thinly- 
veiled materialism ; an age when the miraculous was accepted 
as belonging to “ Bible times," but ruled out as a disturbing 
element for which no room could be found in the prim and well- 
conducted scheme of things prevailing in modern times ; an 
age, again, when the Englishman was regarded as being 
peculiarly favoured by heaven. No foreigner could be expected 
to hold quite such enlightened views, or so wholly to escape 
superstition. The national idol, indeed, was a God Who was a 
monstrous Englishman, a British Dagon, favouring His own folk. 

The Victorian age has followed the Georgian age into the 
limbo of the past. Even before the last years of Victoria, the 
great, the good, and the eminently respectable, the whole trend 
of ideas in this country was in the direction of a wider outlook 
and a saner and more catholic judgment. And a glance at the 
last decade seems to strengthen the impression of passing into a 
freer atmosphere, escaping the stuffiness of the Victorian parlour. 
With this change we may note a growing appreciation of the 
middle ages. The day may vet come when St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the greatest of the mediaeval theologians, shall find students and 
pupils among Anglican Bishops, and the poetry and heroism of 
medievalism inspire art and religion ; when we shall leave off 
arguing about ecclesiastical vestments and postures, because we 
shall have got behind them ; when we shall rediscover our ancient 
formularies and be delighted with the knowledge that we had 
not outgrown them, but that, on the contrary, our minds had 
grown too small for them. And it will be well for us when this 
happens. We have sat too long in the seat of the scornful, with 
disastrous effects to ourselves. To forsake it and learn a generous 
appreciation of other nations and ages will be a coming into the 
light 

But British Philistinism dies hard. It lingers most pertina¬ 
ciously, as has been said, in the circles which arc affected by 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. The atmosphere of the Athenaeum— 
incongruously enough, considering the name—may be suspected 
to be impregnated with it. And Pananglicanism, with its substi¬ 
tution of the Anglican idea for Catholicism, is only too likely to 
foster it. Bishops, Archdeacons, and other superior persons such 
as constitute the personnel of Royal Commissions diffuse it 
wherever they move and express themselves. There is, it is true, 
much talk of a widening of borders and an extended outlook. 
The reunion of a distracted Christendom is proclaimed as an 
ideal, and hailed with enthusiasm. But the reunion is to be on a 
basis of shallow religionism, of which an emasculated Anglicanism 
•is to be the highest factor. The line which separates the virtuous 
English Protestant from the perverted foreign Catholic is to be 
sharply drawn, and strictly guarded. The superstitions of 
Philistia may be tenderly handled, but we are to be nervously 
apprehensive of Romish errors. An Anglican paradise must be 
guarded by Bishops wielding staff and sword to prevent the 
intrusion of a decadent Latinism. We must not “ go behind the 
Reformation we are too superior for “ Medievalism.” 

Let it be plainly said, for the hundredth time, that to apply 
the title of“ Medievalists” to those who cherish in the face of an 
intolerant modernism the doctrines and practices of historic 
Christianity is the merest cant. Official Anglicanism is as 
medieval as what is called ritualism. The difference between the 
two is that while Anglicanism retains what is ugly in Medievalism, 
the ritualistic movement, in spite of eccentricities, has steadily 
advanced towards a grasp of what w r as most beautiful and true in 
the past. Official Anglicanism retains the Archdeacon's gaiters 
and rejects the chasuble and dalmatic. It retains the ugly 
medieval abuse of secular ecclesiastical courts resting on the 
sanction of force, while it refuses to exercise any effective spiritual 
discipline : a rusty sword usurps the place of the crozier and Sir 
Lewis Dibdin plays Sir Oracle, while the Bishops shrink from the 
use of excommunication. A mild and Anglican edition of the 
Teutonic “science” of Higher Criticism leads our doctors to 
descant on the value of the allegory in Genesis, while they frown 
upon the Stations of the Cross and the Legend of Veronica. The 
Harvest Festival may still be tolerated with its attendant 
vulgarities : it is a Feast of Philistia. But Corpus Christi is a 
Feast of Rome and anathema, and unction of the sick is too 
{nedixval to be safely endorsed by authority. The pious Protes¬ 
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tant may canonise his cronies and award them the harp and the 
crown. But woe be to the incautious cleric who shall proclaim 
the Virgin Mother to be exalted and crowned Queen of Heaven. 
Our Lady suggests Romanism, and Anglicanism cannot safely say 
too much about her. 

In truth the Anglicanism of to-day has not come out of Philistia. 
And until it does there can be little hope of a real religious 
advance. Bishops on the beach will avail us little. Daily Mail 
Bishops, with a simple answer to every great problem, will only 
increase the gulf between the Church and an unconverted worla. 
Solemn discussions on the merits of a white eucharistic vestment 
as a peculiarly Anglican compromise between the primitive 
chasuble and the mediaeval surplice will not mend matters. Those 
who guide the counsels of a great religious body must rescue from 
contempt the traditions which belong to them as well as to the 
despised Latin Christianity which has refused to scorn them. 
They must learn from the great masters of the Middle Ages and 
those who have been their pupils in other countries. We shall 
then have our chance of taking our part in a reunion which will 
be based on a comprehensive Catholicism and not on an expur¬ 
gated Protestantism. They must absorb the truths which the 
Ritualists have grasped. But will they ? It is not too much to 
say that the future of the Ecclesia Anglicana depends, for weal 
or woe, on the answer to this question. 

Alban H. Baverstock. 


LADY McLAREN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —My attention has been directed to a paragraph in your 
editorial of August 22nd in which you presume not only to doubt 
my identity, but even to declare my husband to be non-exigent. 
As this subject seems to interest you I encourage you to continue 
your researches, with the assurance that your efforts will ulti¬ 
mately be crowned by success. 

As you desire to know in what set I move I gratify your 
curiosity in order to prove that I know something of the subjects 
about which I write. The circle in which I live is a political one, 
and it is in the gallery of the House of Commons that I have 
learnt to fully appreciate the tyranny, injustice, and contempt 
with which the representatives of the people Jiave in the past 
treated their countrywomen. 

I have seen that House refuse to acknowledge the natural 
rights of mothers to the guardianship of their own children. I 
have seen it deny the rights of women to work for their living 
without saying how otherwise they are to be fed. I have seen it 
declare that women shall bear all the burdens of the State, while 
its privileges are reserved for men. Indeed, it is only quite 
recently that the very mention of women in Parliament had 
ceased to cause contemptuous and indecent mirth. 

Now Sir, I desire to occupy no man s seat. I can, if need be, 
carry my own garments. I am able to turn door-handles, and I 
care not one jot who goes out first. But I do desire for women 
equal education, equal marriage laws, equal labour laws, and 
equal political rights. 

With regard to the men of my family, whom you with singular 
irrelevance accuse of ill-treating me, it may interest you to know 
that I have a husband, a son, and a son-in-law now in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and that my father, and my husband’s father and two 
brothers, w’ere members of that House. I am proud to tell you 
that all these men, without exception, have spared no efforts to 
secure equal rights for women, and that their true modern 
chivalry has earned the deep gratitude of women in this country. 

You state as a fact that “ women make public demonstration 
of their hatred of mankind—screaming through their hats.” In 
this you have been evidently misinformed. Nothing is further 
from the fact. The screaming is done by inexperienced men in 
journals like yours who do not understand the movement. 
Meetings in favour of women's rights are attended not only by 
women, but also by men, who speak the kindest words, who offer 
the most generous help. Do you think women hate such men ? 
Why these are our own true knights, who merit the highest 

C rizes in life’s tournament. What women hate is not mankind, 
ut man’s thoughtless injustice, his complacent satisfaction—when 
he offers women dross for gold and calls it chivalry. 

You assure me, on your own authority, that “ the women who 
are not properly treated are an exception and a very small 
exception.” On the other hand, Herbert Spencer says that the 
saddest part of the history of humanity is “ that the brutal 
treatment of women has been universal and constant; it is 
utterly beyond imagination.” General Booth says, “Ofttimes she 
is treated with less consideration as to health and comfort than 
the horses that run in omnibuses, or beasts that are fattened for 
slaughter.” Let your readers judge which authority to follow’. 

You are pleased to tell me “to take it from you, there is no sex 
conflict.” True, there is no sex conflict between women and the 
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men who are helping them to obtain the rights of citizens. But 
when you say there is no sex conflict in the world you are 
evidently hiding your head in academic groves where the light of 
world news does not penetrate. This world-wide question of the 
subjection of women to man and man's laws is the question of 
the hour. Women of japan have held meetings and have 
demanded moral rights from their Legislature. Wives in China 
have rebelled against their husbands. Mohamedan women have 
petitioned against the conditions of life enforced upon them as 
contrary to the writings of their Prophet. In Finland, Norway, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in four States of America women 
have gained full political rights ; while in France, England, and 
Germany a strong party, composed of women and the men who 
are helping them, will never rest until full justice is w*on. Then 
only, 44 you may take it from me," will there be no sex conflict. 

Meanwhile, wherever (as you say) 44 a kind heart beats beneath 
a waistcoat" we appeal to it for help. Let its possessor extend 
an aiding hand to woman as she toils along the stonier path of 
life, bearing the heavier burden. Let him say to her, 44 Come 
along, little sister, walk abreast with me. Let the past be for¬ 
given, for now I will be just to you at last." 

Laura McLaren. 

43 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

[Our comments on this letter will be found in another 
column.—E d.] 


LLOYD-GEORGE IN GERMANY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to the excellent article in the current 
issue, may I remind you that the brother of the 44 Vestminster's m 
editor vras not Mr. Lloyd-George’s only companion on his visit 
to Germany, as Mr. C. Solomon Henry, M.P., one of the 
“ Gumbany " of “ Gobdenite " 44 Britishers " that now owns the 
Vestminster , was also with him ? When the trio returned to this 
country it was Solomon in all his glory, not his little Welsh 
bosom 44 frendt,” whom a Harmsworth reporter hastened to 
interview. 

44 Although I know Germany very well," began Solomon, 44 1 
was particularly struck with the warmth of our reception wherever 
we went." It is satisfactory to know from the “ Gobdcnitc’s " 
own lips that the 44 Yarmans" are not the ungrateful breed that 
the conduct of some of them in this country might lead one to 
suppose they are. I wonder, by the way, whether in the course 
of his visit tne 44 Britisher '* went into any high-class social clubs. 

44 The impression left upon me by the tour," remarked the 
44 Britisher," 44 is that we cannot teach the Germans anything in 
hospitality.” In this Solomon appears to be overdoing it, ss the 
“Yarmans” hospitality to their “Gobdenite” “ friendts” must 
have been great indeed if it equalled that which we, not in return 
for favours, extend to the 44 Yarmans ” who patronise the prisons, 
lunatic asylums, and charitable institutions of this country. 

“ The great mass of the people have no bitter feelings towards 
us," continued Solomon. If that is the case, it is evident that the 
large portion of the German Press controlled by the tribesmen of 
Messrs. Henry, Mond, and Brunner has not succeeded in stirring 
up as much German hatred against this country as is commonly 
supposed. But perhaps by us Solomon meant the 44 schentle- 
ments " who control our 44 Gobdenite ” and 44 Potsdam ” Press, 
finance the “Gobdenite” and 44 Potsdam Barty,” and as occu¬ 
pants of fat British Consulships in German cities supply, in the 
form of Consular reports, our 44 Gobdenite ” and 44 Potsdam ” 
Government with 44 Gobdenite” literature. 

In conclusion, Solomon assured the reporter that “the German 
people, in my view, quite recognise that the British Navy must 
maintain its supremacy.” The 44 Britisher '* might have added 
that since the rumour of that hundred million loan thrilled the 
hearts of the 44 Britisher" element in our population, the 
Vestminster, too, has 44 recognised ” it. 

Joseph Banister. 

PS.—Considering that he was accompanied by one of the 
owners and a brother of the editor of the Vestminster , it seems 
rather tactless of Mr. George to have gone out of his way to 
compliment the rival Radical organ owned by Lord Swaythling 
and 44 Gumbany.” By the way, you must not assume that 44 Old 
Joe's treble ” is the only matter of importance that appears in the 
44 paper with a conscience," as among cabmen, ’bus-drivers, and 
office-boys Captain Coe’s contributions are held in even higher 
esteem.—J. B. 

NEBULA OF CONSCIENCE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Apropos of your comments on Mr. Lloyd-Gcorgc and the 
Evening Twtnkler , the following definitions may clear the con¬ 
troversy. 

A nebula is a cloudy something not yet focussed into a star. 
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A star is a thing that shines only in the dark. 

There are suen things as 44 dark ” stars, which do not shine 
at all. 

Persons who are themselves in the dark, as at the bottom of a 
mine-shaft, may see stars, known to astronomers as the 44 Extra 
Special," 44 Special," or the 44 Final, Final Star," at mid-day, or a 
little later ! Improvements in instruments may yet reveal the 
conscience of a star seen in Mr. Lloyd-George’s prophetic vision ; 
to the naked eye it is nebulous—at present. 

E. W. C. 


MALARIA IN ANCIENT GREECE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n reviewing my littlfe book on Malaria in Ancient Greece 
you say that the evidence does not amount to much. It is more 
than a year since I wrote, and in the interval fresh testimony has 
been brought to light. 

In estimating the effects of malaria upon Greek history it is 
important to distinguish carefully that which can be proved from 
that which is probable or possible. 

From 400 n.c. onwards malaria was epidemic throughout a large 
part of the Greek world. Therefore, whatever be the time when 
it was first introduced, it must have been producing its inevitable 
consequences at least during the fourth century and after. These 
consequences include the desolation of whole districts, caused by 
the death or flight of the most energetic inhabitants ; the harm 
inflicted upon children, the chief victims of malaria ; the economic 
loss resulting from the decay of agriculture and the incapacitation 
of labourers and others ; the development of habits of inactivity 
or laziness, due to the fear of a relapse, which generally follows 
over-exertion or strain. Hippocrates, in the treatise 44 Airs, Waters, 
Places,” tells us that the inhabitants of malarious districts arc 
wretched physically and mentally; in the Aristotelian book 
44 Problems" we are told that they age rapidly; while Plutarch, in 
the treatise 44 On Health,” describes how the Greeks of his day 
found it necessary to avoid fatigue lest an attack of fever should 
follow. It is also remarkable that, according to Strabo, there was 
no malaria in Alexandria, the city to which the Greeks crowded 
in the third century. The above conclusions may be regarded as 
certain. 

There are only two references (and these are doubtful) to malaria 
before joo B.c. Fever was evidently common when Aristophanes 
wrote tne 44 Wasps," and there are signs— e.g., in the introduction 
of the worship of Asclepios into Athens—that ill-health was 
increasing in Attica during the last quarter of the fifth century. 
This probable increase of malaria coincides in time with certain 
changes in the Greek character, which ultimately proved the ruin 
of the race. As the disease undoubtedly has the power to disinte¬ 
grate the moral fibre of a people among whom it is endemic, it 
is probable that the decline of the Greeks is to be attributed, at 
least in part, to this cause. As Hippocrates, in 44 Airs, Waters, 
Places," says that the inhabitants of malarious districts arc dark- 
haired, it is very likely that malaria tended to eliminate the fair 
Northern element to which the Greeks owed much of their 
vigour. The history of medicine subsequent to 400 b.c. indicates 
a growing popularity of the dream-oracle, charms, and other 
superstitious practices. This has never yet been adequately 
explained, but an increase of malaria and its sequelae, which cannot 
be successfully treated without quinine, would account for the 
decline of rational methods of cure and for the growth of 
superstition. The increased respect for women, so manifest in 
the New Comedy, may possibly t>e due to the part they played in 
nursing the sick. This generally fell upon the wife, and endemic 
malaria would vastly increase her duties and importance. 
Menander (/r. 325 Kock) tells us how valuable as nurses were the 
Greek wives of his day. 

W. H. S. Jones. 

10 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge, September, 1908. 


HUMANITARIANS AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In a letter you publish by “An Indian Chaplain" I find, 
in effect, the following statements as to the alleged efficiency of 
flogging : 

(1) It stopped shooting at Queen Victoria; (2) it stopped the 
wanton destruction of works of art. 

With regard to assertion No. 1, it is mere nonsense to say that 
the lash stopped shooting at Queen Victoria. The late Queen 
was assaulted after assaulting her had been made a floggablc 
offence, but her assailant was not flogged. Not a single flogging 
was inflicted for this offence, such attacks being regarded as the 
outcome of disordered brains, and the Act came to an end with 
the death of the Queen. It is significant that this statute, which 
is supposed to have done so much good, has not been renewed. 

As to assertion No. 2, flogging was never enforced for 
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• 

damaging works of art in the national museums, and the Act 
authorising its infliction was repealed after remaining inoperative 
for some years. 

11 An Indian Chaplain ” retails a story he heard in India as to 
the value of the lash in the Army. As showing how little faith 
the authorities at Whitehall have in flogging, let me state that all 
forms of physical chastisement have been abolished, root and 
branch, throughout our military systems at home and abroad, and 
that by a recent order the Admiralty have practically abolished 
the birching of young naval seamen. To the opinion of this 
anonymous “Indian Chaplain” I can oppose that of a great 
military authority, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, w’ho also writes 
from experience. In his “Forty-one Years in India” (VoL I., 
p. 25) he narrates a “painful experience” in relation to flogging, 
whicn he describes as a barbarous and degrading practice, the 
sight of which “ is a horrible one to witness, productive of more 
harm than good.” But the account is too long to quote, so I 
advise your readers to look up the original. It is a fitting 
antidote to much that has been said and written by the advocates 
of the lash. 

The Chaplain says of flogging: “It will stop robbery with 
violence.” Ferhapi so ; but when ? We have tried it for forty- 
five years, and it has not stopped it yet. In the wrords of Mr. 
H. 6. Simpson, who wrote the Preface to the Home Office 
statistics for the year 1897 : 

Offences against property, with violence, fluctuate greatly, 
and if they show a tendency it is towards an increase. 

Turning to the letter signed “ R. S.,” which affords a further 
example of how certain persons will write on subjects of which 
they know nothing, let me point out that this correspondent’s 
assertion that “ no garotter who has once been flogged will care 
to risk such a punishment again” is just about as accurate as his 
description of Lord Brampton as “ that famous old 4 hanging * 
Judge, the late Chief Justice Hawkins.’’ This experienced adminis¬ 
trator of the criminal law was never “Chief Justice” (whatever 
that may be), and he was a “ hanging Judge ,r only in the sense 
that all the Judges are “hanging Judges,” the death sentence 
being fixed by law. 

“ K. S.” is a victim of the common delusion of the flagello- 
maniac. Let him study the criminal records and he will see for 
himself that wherever flogging has been largely resorted to for 
offences under the Garotting Act, as at London, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, that class of crime has increased. Moreover, at all these 
towns the flogged men came up again and again, and some of 
them were sentenced to be flogged a second time. Only at the 
beginning of last month an ex-prisoner stated in print (and put 
his name to the statement) that during his various terms of 
imprisonment he had been flogged three times. “ Ned” Wright, 
the notorious Hoxton burglar, who recently died in Cornwall, 
had the “ cat ** on six occasions. In my pamphlet Farts about 
Flogging, published in 1905, I quote sixteen instances of this 
description, all of which I gathered from the police reports in the 
Press in the short space of five years. I have since collected 
other ten cases of a similar nature. Here is the testimony of 
the late Sir Matthew White (Viscount) Ridley, Home Secretary, 
1895-1900: 

The many inquiries made on the subject and investigations 
into the figures have proved that there are several cases of 
men who, naving been flogged under the Act of 1863, have 
afterwards committed the same offence. 

What we hear of the efficiency of the lash in our penal system 
is of the most shadowy description, and always melts away when 
brought to the test of history and statistics. 

Joseph Collixson. 

Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, W.C., 

September, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —“An Indian Chaplain” was probably in India in 1900, 
otherwise he would know that the proposal to flog for assaults 
upon women and children was discussed in the House of 
Commons on March 28th of that year, and that it was defeated 
by a majority of upwards of 170, Sir M. W. Ridley and other 
members of the Government of that day speaking against it. If 
“An Indian Chaplain” will trouble himself to consult “ Who’s 
Who” he will find that Mr. Collinson took a leading part in 
bringing about this desirable result—all honour to him, and may 
he succeed in his strenuous efforts to repeal the Garotting Act, 
which was passed in a panic, owing to a member of the House 
having been garotted on the Duke of York’s Steps. 

The world over, flogging for violent and brutal crimes has been 
found to be an unnecessary and useless punishment. In the case 
of assaults upon women and children it is an unpracticable and 
dangerous remedy. 

Walter Hudson 


WHO WROTE IT? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —With reference to the notice concerning my book Lyrics 
and Legends which appeared in The Academy of August 22nd, 
will you be good enough to allow me to point out that the line to 
w hich your critic takes exception—viz., “ If't can tell us—well! 
was not written by me ? It has been inserted, unfortunately, but, 
like many similar errors in the works of authors, I am not respon¬ 
sible for it. The line should read : “ If it tell us—well 1” 

Perhaps you will be kind enough to refer to this in your 
columns out of justice to myself. 

Of course your critic is not to blame in any way ; but, as I am 
a constant reader of your paper and admire the lines on which it 
is conducted, I am not a little disappointed at the review of my 
book, especially when I have had good notices in some of the 
other papers. 

Dudley Beresford. 


IRISH LITERATURE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your review of Miss Hull's “Text-book of Irish 
Literature," it might, I think, have been mentioned that practically 
the same theory as Miss Hull’s anent the origin of the Fenian 
epic has been propounded by Mr. John MacXeill in his edition of 
the “ Duanaire Finn ” (Irish Texts Society, 1908), published about 
the same time as the “Text-book.” Mr. MacNeill is one of the 
greatest living authorities on Ossianic literature, and was, so far 
as I know, the first man to make a really scientific examination of 
the historical evidences to be found in the Irish records (see the 
New Ireland Review , 1905-6). Whether we accept all his con¬ 
clusions or not, his studies are at any rate valuable and inspiring 
to the student of Irish history and literature. Miss Hull adduces 
almost entirely the same evidences as Mr. MacNeill, but she com¬ 
mits an unusual solecism in referring to “ the tales, poems, and 
allusions found in the earlier remaining books, the Psaltair of Cashel, 
the Book of the I)un,” etc. (italics mine). I presume she alludes 
to the Bodeian MS. (quoted by herself and Mr. MacNeill), which 
professes to bean excerpt from the original “ Psaltair of Cashel,” not 
a complete copy. The “ Psaltair of Cashel ” is not, so far as wc 
know at present, a “ remaining” book, but a “lost” book. 

The most interesting part of Miss Hull’s much-needed “ Text¬ 
book ” is the chapter on the characteristics of the Fenian cycle, 
w'herein she points out the essential and vast differences between 
its motif, superstitions, etc., and those of the great Northern 
saga. An important edition, which Miss Hull does not refer 
to in her Bibliography, is the late Dr. John Strachan’s “Stories 
from the Tain,” published in the Gaelic 'Journal, 1903, and lately 
reissued in book form by the School of Irish Learning (in the 
founding and conducting of which the dead scholar took such a 
kindly and practical interest). 

E. K. 

Dublin, September 1, 1908. 
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found time to answer Mr. Stephens at all he could not 
have answered him with some show of spirit. Surely what 
is good enough for Father Vaughan’s Church should be 
good enough for Father Vaughan. And it seems to us that 
44 By a decree of his Holiness Pope Pius X. ” will in the 
circumstances have to be good enough for Mr. Stephens. 
We are quite at a loss to understand Father Vaughan’s 
attitude in the matter. Bat we can assure him that, if for 
some reason or other he is ashamed of his Holiness’s 
decree, he has no reason to be ashamed. And, on the 
other hand, if Father Vaughan wrote his letter-card in the 
belief that he was acting in an astute and discreet way, 
we can assure him further that he was doing nothing of 
the kind. Discretion that is not tempered with a little 
valour comes very poorly from a Churchman, whether he 
be Homan or Anglican. Meanwhile, we have to express 
our thanks to Mr. Stephens for calling our attention to the 
matter. 


All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd.. 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, VV.C. 

The Publishing Offces of The. Academy arc at 67 Long Acre, 
London, W.C., to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which ate not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply acceptance of an article . 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

The following “correspondence ” has taken place between 
Mr. Walter Stephens and the Rev. Father Vaughan : 

213 Piccadilly, \V., August 31, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to vour utterances, 
made from time to time, respecting the question of marriage .... 
and I desire respectfully to call your attention to the following 
notice which is posted up in one of the leading Roman Catholic 
sanctuaries in London, and to ask whether such a notice is likely 
to induce young people to marry, within or outside the pale of the 
Catholic Churcn ? 

Important Notice. 

By decree of his Holiness Pope Pius X.: 

On and after Easter Sunday, 1908, all Catholics are bound 
to be married in the presence of the parish priest or his 
delegate. Should they go through the ceremony of marriage 
in the Registrar s office, or in a Protestant church, such 
ceremony will not only be unlawful, but null and void, and 
they will not be married in the sight of God. 

Many Protestants, like myself, have read this notice, and as your 
remarks from time to time are directed to persons of every 
sect, 1 ask further if the last phrase used is not wholly incorrect, 
and, at the same time, irreligious and deplorable in these days of 
progress and spiritual enlightenment ? No Church can surely 
arrogate to itself such a claim as the Catholic Church here 
makes, since God beholds His children at all times, whether they 
be married in a barn or in a Cathedral, and they are just as 
lawful, i.c., the marriages entered into outside the Catholic 
Church, as those contracted within it. I think, Sir, before you 
begin to upbraid therefore people generally on the marriage 
state and its duties, you should first seek, I respectfully contend, 
to set vour own Church in order on such a question, and also set 
an example yourself, where you complain of the growing sterility 
of marriages, of domesticating the Recording Angel.—I am, yours 
obediently, 

Walter Stephens. 

To the Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan. 

PS.—I shall, in the event of your replying to my letter, and 
with your permission, forward the correspondence to the Press. 

[Letter-card.] 

Derwent Hall, Sheffield, September 2, 1908. 

My best thanks for your letter, which I have no time to answer, 
as I am very much engaged in literary work. 

(Signed) Bernard Vaughan. 

It seems to us a thousand pities that as Father Vaughan 


The Homan Catholic Eucharistic Congress is now in 
session, and we have no doubt that many persons will be 
moved to institute comparisons between the assembly at 
Westminster and the Pan-Anglican gathering of last 
summer. The Roman Catholics are exclusively occupied 
with that great Sacrament which, according to Coleridge, 
is not a part of Christianity, but Christianity itself ; the 
Anglicans, adapting themselves to the 44 spirit of the age,” 
were Socialistic, humanitarian, socially scientific, political, 
ethical, severely 41 moral ; ” they were all things to all 
men, especially to such as were not of the household of 
faith—which is the definition of 44 broadmindedness.” One 
feels quite sure that the Pan-Anglicans would have been 
most courteous to the Pope himself—if he would only have 
come down from his obsolete ecclesiastical pedestal, dis¬ 
claimed his supposed succession from the Apostles, and have 
consented to discuss 44 The Booting of the Poor ” as a man 
and a brother. One does not remember quite clearly 
whether this most important question was formally set 
down amongst the agenda of the Conference ; if it were 
by mischance omitted, this was a grave error, for if people 
have bad boots they catch cold, and those who catch cold 
often are liable to consumption, and consumptive patients 
are likely to die, and, if a man is dead, he cannot be a 
member of the Anglican Church, whence it follows that it 
is amongst the chiefest duties of our Fathers in God to sec 
that little Bobby has good boots, and, that this purpose 
may be effected, to appoint several influential Committees 
to inquire into the health of oxen in Argentina, since a 
delicate, ailing ox never can have a strong hide. 
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In the following manner were the Divine Mysteries cele¬ 
brated at Norwich Cathedral on Sunday last : 

About two hundred unemployed marched to Norwich Cathedral 
and attended the morning service, repeatedly punctuating Dean 
Lefroy’s sermon with “Hear, hear.” Dean Lefroy said he 
believed that there was enough w’ork in England for its people if 
national work was duly administered and properly organised. It 
was the duty of the State to sec that every man had work. 

The Dean’s quotation of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s opinion that 
Socialism would be ihe ruin of the Empire was received with a cry 
of “ Bosh ! ’* “ You may say so,*’ said the Dean, but Mr. Harrison 
knows more about it than we do.” Is there, he asked later, any 
work done out of the country which ought to be done in it ? 

Those of us who are old enough can remember how in 
the ’seventies of last century the cry of the 44 law of the 
land ” rose like a fountain day by day against the 
unhappy 44 Ritualists.” Every priest who preferred to 
serve God and the Church rather than the cx-President 
of the Divorce Court backed up by a large majority 
in both Houses was held up to public odium as a 
44 law-breaker.” Indeed, these persons were found 
guilty of disobeying the rulings of the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, which had discovered that for 
some time there was no consecration formula in the 
English liturgy, and was generally about seventy years out 
in its dates. But these are old tales ; so it is shocking to 
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see that in these modern enlightened days there is a 
14 Protestant, law-abiding ” Dean guilty of aiding and 
abetting the most flagrant lawlessness. 41 Brawling ” is an 
undoubted offence against the law ; the 44 unemployed ” 
most certainly brawled in Norwich Cathedral on Sunday 
last, and Dean Lefroy evidently encouraged them to 
commit this offence to the utmost of his power. So far for 
the strictly legal point. As for other considerations—for 
decency, good manners, reverence for the awful mysteries 
of the Faith, for the place of their celebration, for the holy 
altar, for the presence of the angels: of these things one 
must not speak. But it is clear that men are getting duller 
with the advance of the centuries. The Feast of the 
Goddess of Reason at Notre Dame must have been at least 
picturesque—from a certain point of view. There is one 
thing more. Suppose a Justice of the High Court were 
interrupted in his charge to the jury by a mob of offensive 
ruffians, and, in place of instantly asserting the majesty of 
the law, were to bandy words with the ruffians aforesaid : 
which would be worthy of the greater condemnation, the 
Judge or his interrupters ? 


It was, of course, only to be expected that the United 
Protestant Societies would not fail to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the Eucharistic Congress to make a 
little demonstration. They have not disappointed their 
backers, and their outraged feelings found vent in a petition 
which they have addressed to the King. Determined to do 
the thing in style and 44 blow the expense,” they actually 
telegraphed their message to His Majesty at Rufford 
Abbey, and a rapid calculation enables us to estimate that 
this must have let them in for about one pound nine 
shillings and ninepence halfpenny. Fortunately, however, 
it does not appear likely that the amiable efforts of our 
distinguished 44 liberal ” contemporary, the Westminster 
Gazette , to stir up a 44 No-popery ” riot will prove successful. 
The procession bearing the Holy Sacrament will be 
accorded the same protection by the police as is provided 
in the case of our sweet sisters the Suffragettes. Mean¬ 
while we wonder what has become of Lady Wimborne. 
Dare we hope that her superfluous energies are now suffi¬ 
ciently absorbed by the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage Association 
to preclude the possibility of further Protestant activities ? 
We sincerely hope so at any rate, and in that belief we beg 
to tender to her ladyship our hearty congratulations. And 
while we are on the subject of the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage 
Association might we humbly suggest that a little more 
promptitude in answering letters containing offers to join 
the Association and subscribe to its funds would be appre¬ 
ciated? We know of at least two cases in which persons 
desiring to join the Association and willing to subscribe to 
its funds have been unable to obtain replies to their letters. 
This is surely very unbusiness-like. 


A Mr. Froom has been contributing to the Westminster 
Gazette some personal reminiscences of Tolstoy. The 
reminiscences amount to this, that Tolstoy took Mr. Froom 
out in a sledge, upset him in the snow, and caused him to 
enter the cottages of seventy different peasants, whose 
44 picturesqueness was terribly discounted by their smell 
and their terribly close atmosphere.” 44 When we got to 
the head man’s cottage,” says Mr. Froom, 44 we halted for 
lunch, and the Countess Marie produced a basket from her 
sledge and took out a bottle of milk and a loaf of white 
bread, a piece of cheese, and three eggs.” The unfortu¬ 
nate journalist ate the bread and cheese and drank some 
milk, while his host consumed the eggs. This is precisely 
what we should have expected of him, and we cannot but 
recommend that frantic gourmet, Mr. Frank Harris—who 
in the pages of Vanity Fair from time to time indulges in 
a frenzied paean about the great 44 philosopher and saint”— 
to try the effect of a personal visit to his hospitable home. 
Personally we should decline to believe in the real philan¬ 
thropy of a man to whom hospitality was a sealed book, and 
who would regale his guests on bread and cheese after a 
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drive of many hours in the snow with the thermometer at 10 
degrees below zero. A man who is capable of such barbarity 
is either a maniacal egoist or a savage, and Tolstoy, in our 
opinion, partakes to a great degree in the qualities that 
distinguish both these characters. Tolstoy is apparently 
an artist malgre lui, do as he will, and for all his crazy and 
babyish ideas he is unable to prevent himself from fine 
writing, though it is doubtful whether he knows when he is 
writing fine prose or merely babbling crude and ill-digested 
clap-trap. The Tolstoy 44 legend ” is rapidly becoming 
quite intolerable, and it is high time that some of his ill- 
balanced admirers began to realise that a man may be a 
fine writer and yet not be in a position to teach the 
whole world its business. The world is very grateful to 
Count Tolstoy for certain great works of fictional art, but 
it could get on very well without his advice on government, 
Christianity, and the punishment of crime. Still more 
easily can it afford to dispense with the Tolstoyan hints on 
diet which are embodied in such dismal 44 personal 
reminiscences” as those which Mr. Froom imparts to our 
esteemed contemporary. 


Mr. Collingridge has sent us the names of the trustees of 
the Cowper and Newton Museum at Olney. We should 
like to print them in letters of gold, but common type 
must suffice. Here they are :—Mr. Archibald Allen, Mr. 
John Collingridge, Dr. William Collingridge, Mr. J. C. Hip- 
well, the Rev. M. H. Roberts, the Rev. J. Samuel, and Mr. 
Thomas Wright—all of Olney. They have our blessing. 
They want £2,000 for the purpose of forming a small 
endowment tor the Cowper and Newton Museum. The 
worst wish we wish them is that they will speedily get the 
money. And out of our respect for the memory of 
Cowper, not to mention that of the Rev. John Newton, 
and in the pure interests of letters, we shall ourselves have 
pleasure in contributing five guineas towards the fund, 
provided that Mr. Collingridge will send us Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s solemn promise that he will cease to describe 
himself in print as “Thomas Wright of Olney,” that he will 
no longer call his school Cowper’s School, and that he will 
refrain from publishing any further biographies. These 
conditions may seem a little hard on Mr. Wright, but we 
think they are good for letters, which, after all, is the great 
thing. We may note with thankfulness that Mr. Clement 
Shorter of his part has succeeded in writing a paragraph 
about Cowper without mentioning Mr. Thomas Wright. 
Mr. Shorter is a good soul and his devotion to letters 
is almost pathetic. But it has always seemed to us that 
he is afflicted with too pronounced a disposition to what 
he himself would term 44 genial” paragraph distribution. 
He has probably applauded more mediocrities than any 
journalist in London. 


From the offices of Mr. Heinemann we are receiving 
repeated requests to apply for a 44 free electro ” portrait of a 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 44 the great oil magnate.” We 
are told that this picture is 44 somewhat interesting,” as 
showing one of the world’s greatest workers 44 in a moment 
of recreation.” We feel it to be our duty to say 14 No, 
thank you, Mr. Heinemann.” But while we must grace¬ 
fully decline the proferred free electro we cannot resist 
the appended free 44 item :” 

As to Mr. Rockefeller’s capacity for work, the following 
anecdote, told by his office-boy of forty years ago, is illuminating: 

41 Was Mr. Rockefeller a hard worker when a young business¬ 
man in Cleveland ?” he was asked. 

The staggering look of astonishment that faced the “fool ' 
question was its most effective answer, but here are the words 
tnat accompanied the look : “ Work ! Good Lord, man, he did 
nothing but work. Did he work, indeed ! ” 

In its way this is stupendous. Mr. Heinemann’s office 
assures us also that it would be pleased to supply us 44 with 
any further particulars as to any points of interest regarding 
Mr. Rockefeller that may transpire,” and that it hopes for 
our 44 co-operation in this matter.” Unfortunately, we are not 
curious about Mr. Rockefeller, and we are not in the least 
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inclined to co-operate in Mr. Heinemann’s noble move¬ 
ment for holding him up to public admiration. But if, in 
the goodness of his heart, Mr. Heinemann will favour us 
with a free photograph of Mr. Sidney Pawling, in a moment 
of recreation—that is to say, disguised as an author and 
making a swipe in a cricket-match—we might conceivably 
oblige. 


Twenty-three thousand three hundred and seventy-five 
wise persons have received the following letter : 

2 Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 

Dear Sir (or Madam)—Herewith I beg to hand you P.O. value 
1 id., being your share of the prize money awarded in our recent 
Elephant Puzzle. As you will see by referring to Answers dated 
September 5th, not a single competitor forwarded a solution 
which was identical with the card lodged at Coutts’s Bank until 
the close of the competition. 

We should, in fact, be well within our rights in declining to 
award the prize ; but, in the circumstances, we have come to the 
conclusion that the fairest thing to do is to divide the prize among 
all who succeeded in forming a perfect elephant, whether black 
or white. 

There were 23,375 competitors who succeeded in doing this ; 
we have added £71 to the ^1,000 to facilitate division, and your 
share of the prize is consequently nd.—the amount of the postal 
order herewith. 

Congratulating you upon your success, and trusting you may 
win many more Answers competitions.—Yours very truly, 

The Editor. 

We trust that this will be a warning to the 23,375 wise 
persons aforesaid, and that they will not try to make any 
more perfect elephants, black or white. And we trust 
further that Lord Northcliffe’s enterprising and generous- 
hearted editor will now put up £1,000 in the interests of 
further zoological effort. Why should not the perfect ass 
(black or white) have his turn with Messrs. Coutts? He is 
a simple animal and easily made. 


We are threatened with a new genius, and his name is 
Wilfred Whitten. It seems that a gentleman who con¬ 
siders the Daily Mail Year Book an 44 excellent book ” has 
received an important letter from a lady with whose name 
he is “familiar as a journalist,” but who desires him to dis¬ 
close only her initials. This lady’s initials are E. W., and it 
appears that she is a book-buyer. During the past two years 
she has bought various volumes, ranging from 11 Marius 
the Epicurean ” to Arnold Bennett’s 41 How to Live on 
Twenty-four Hours a Day,” and, not content with this, she 
has noted in her diary some 44 books that must be bought 
this autumn.” Among these we find Mrs. Binyon’s “Antho¬ 
logy of English Prose,” the “Oxford Book of English 
Verse,” “Shakespeare” by Walter Haleigh, and [mark 
you] 44 anything of Alfred Whitten’s that I can lay hands 
on.” And the lady’s critical friend goes on to explain that 
he derives great joy from her letter, inasmuch as he also 
is 44 a profound student of Wilfred Whitten’s writings.” 
We suppose that 44 W r ilfred Whitten, an Appreciation,” 
will, in the face of these recommendations, immediately 
be put in hand by the Hon. Lancelot Julian Bathurst, 
the well-known publisher of the Lives of Truly Great 
Men. And as for anything of Mr. Whilten’s one 
can lay one’s hands on, there is always T.P.'s Weekly 
and the Globe , and a free booklet which is issued to 
an enlightened public by a firm who have a dictionary or 
an encyclopaedia, or something of the sort to sell. We 
never like to be behindhand in the welcoming of true 
genius, and to the man who has moulded the destinies of 
that great snippet organ which is believed to be edited by 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the man who discovered that reful¬ 
gent ornament of the highest literary circles, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett (whose name figures so gloriously on the circulars 
of the Literary Correspondence College), and to the man 
in whom the Harmsworths place their confidence when 
“•literary gossip ” is toward, we offer our felicitations. 
Mr. Che*>terton must look to his pennyworth of laurel, 
for Mr. Wilfred Whitten is coming on. “Now is the time 
for Bird’s custard with stewed raspberries ”—at least so 

we are informed by the current issue of Wilfred’s Weekly. 

• • 
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REWARDS 

From the beginning, when was aught but stones 
For English Prophets ? Starved not Chatterton ? 

Was Keats bay-crowned, was Shelley smiled upon ? 
Marlowe died timely. Well for him, his groans 
On stake or rack else had out-moaned the moans 
Of his own Edward ; and that light that shone, 

That voice, that trumpet, that white-throated swan, 
When found he praise, save for 44 his honoured bonts ” ? 

Honour enough for bones 1 but for live flesh 
Cold-eyed mistrust, and ever watchful fear, 

Mingled with homage given grudgingly 

From cautious mouths. And all the while a mesh 

To snare the singing-bird, to trap the deer, 

And bind the feet of Immortality. 

A. D. 


SUR UN MARBRE BRIS& . 

From the French of Jose Maria de Heredia 

The pious moss has sealed up those dim eyes, 

For in this wild wood ne’er will they be set 
On her, that once with milk and wine-drops wet 
The sod whereof thou guard’st the boundaries. 
To-day viburnum, hop, and ivy-ties 
Rioting on the fallen form divine, 

Unknowing Sylvan, Pan, or Faunus, twine 
Thy ruined front with serpent greeneries. 

• •••••• 

Look, the slant sun irradiates even now 
In thy blunt face two orbs of gold ; and how, 

Like a red lip, the vine has smiled and strayed ! 
And—miracle—the murmuring winds, the strife 
Of leaves, the floating sun, the errant shade 
Have mocked this mute similitude with life ! 

M. Jourdain. 


REVIEWS 

NAPOLEON-THE FIRST PHASE 

A Pawn in the Game. By W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 
(Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) 

As long as novelists write and historians lucubrate, the 
struggle of that fine, panic-stricken French nation towards 
the light which it must have dimly, distantly seen will 
appeal irresistibly to them. Decade after decade slips 
away. Still from the crowd steps one here and there for 
whom the figure of the great and gloomy Corsican seems 
to murmur fresh words across the intervening years— 
words that must somehow be interpreted for mankind in 
drama or story or stately treatise. Still, the mere narration 
of the deeds those optimistic gentlemen of the First 
Commune considered both lawful and expedient has power 
to wake fierce and flashing pictures in our brain ; and 
still the vision that outstays the rest is that of the man who 
would have challenged England, mistress of the seas, and 
ravished her from her lover’s protecting arms. 44 Napoleon— 
the First Phase ” might suitably have been the title of this 
book, for it treats of his early years, beginning with his 

school life at Brienne, and although the publishers mentis 11 

• • * 
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that it deals with the expedition to Egypt, Egypt is not 
reached until after two hundred pages have lapsed from a 
total of 344. 

We do not wish to imply by our preliminary sentence 
that Dr. Fitchett is either a novelist or a historian. Truth 
to tell, we hardly know how to 44 place ” him. He mingles 
the history and the story judiciously, and there is some¬ 
thing very pleasant in reading the plain, sensible, straight¬ 
forward narrative of the first two-thirds of the volume. It 
contrasts happily with the present fashionable scramble for 
epigrams and smart sayings. But somehow several frowns 
and a good many unsatisfactory moments come vvith the 
reading. Dr. Fitchett, quasi-novelist, quasi-historian, 
cannot oust Dr. Fitchett, the doughty Nonconformist theo¬ 
logian. The latter pops up time after time, reminding us 
vividly of our youthful days with R. M. Ballantyne, 
when engine-drivers or miners or Alpine adventurers 
suddenly began to make disconcertingly moral remarks— 
well we remember their flavour. Would a French girl 
behave like this when the tidings of her lover’s safety 
arrived ? 

“You have news,” she whispered.“Yes, thank 

God!’* he cried, and then he stammered out the great news. 
Jack was safe and well, and on his way home. He would have 
gone on with details and speculations, but Denise in a passion of 
gratitude had fallen on her knees, her face bowed on her hands. 
She was praying, and Robert Lawrence stole on tiptoe from the 
room. Its atmosphere was too sacred for him to linger in it. 

Denise was still kneeling in a passion of silent and adoring 
thankfulness when the door opened, and with hurrying feet and 
face covered with happy tears Mrs. Lawrence broke into the 
room. She stopped as she saw the kneeling figure and the bowed 
head, then she softly knelt down too. Without a word, Denise 
put out her hand to her aunt, and with clasped hands the two 
women gave God thanks. 

The description of the wreck of the Sylph , in which ship 
the hero, Jack Lawrence, is voyaging to Egypt, contains 
the same sort of thing : 

11 Can nothing be done ? ” he asked, in a momentary quiet of 
the rushing waters. 

“ Nothing, except to hold on. The Sylph is an old tub, but she 
has something of the solidity of a tub, and may hold together till 
the sea goes down. God is merciful,” he added cheerfully, “and 
that is our hope.” 

“ Yes, Grant, this is the time to remember the mercy of God. 
But we oughtn’t to wait till a time like this to remember it.” 

“ And do you think,” asked Grant, in wondering tones, “ that a 
good seaman ever forgets the mercy of God ? Living on God’s 
sea, how can a man forget its Maker?” And Jack felt rebuked 
by the note of astonishment in his voice. 

The writer of this review has had considerable expe" 
rience of modem battleships and their crews, and presumes 
that the average sailor of no years ago w*as about as bluff 
and audacious an amphibian as the more learned A.B. of 
the present day ; indeed, judging from what we read, he 
was an adept at strange oaths. In any case a few hearty 
and tarry swears would have been more natural under the 
circumstances, we fancy. Not that there can be any pos¬ 
sible objection to a sailor who professes to be a Christian, 
but we hardly think he delivers little priggish lectures 
about his faith when the masts have snapped overboard and 
the ship is half under water ; the passage quoted is out of 
relation with its context. 11 He who’d make his fellow- 
fellow-fellow-creatures wise should always gild the philo¬ 
sophic pill,” sings Jack Point, and the ungilded theologic 
pill is distasteful in a work purporting to be a 44 true 
historical novel.” 

There are two ways of regarding such a book as this— 
one from the historical standpoint, the other from the 
literary side, and the latter in this case seems to us the more 
necessary. More care might have been taken to avoid repeti¬ 
tion. To give an instance or two : On p. 1 we have the phrase 
14 all the frosty hairs of Methuselah on p. 18, 41 the 
elder monk continued for a moment to look with frosty 
eyes at the two lads on p. 29, 44 the Corsican lad’s 
eyes were as frosty as the Alps with all their snows on 
P- 35 we have 44 that dark face with its frosty eyes,” and 
on P* 37> 44 he pictured the frosty eyes ” once more. 
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Fortunately the optical temperature improves as we go on. 
To use the word 44 impish ” twice in one sentence when 
describing the Arabs is irritating, and a sentence such as 
this, 44 The pair rode off from the camp as soon as night fell, 
and pushed on all night,” is very elementary composition. 
There are passable split verbs, but 44 to fatally arrest ” is 
not a nice one. 

With regard to the plot, it is distinctly good and well 
worked out. The 44 pawn ” in the game is Jack Lawrence 
(Gallicised on occasion into Jean Laurente), an English 
boy, who is left fatherless, is sent co the Brienne Military 
School, and there makes the acquaintance of Napoleon and 
his curious, scornful temper. Lawrence’s vicissitudes in 
Paris—he is expelled from the school through a lie of the 
future general—lead to his employment by the English 
Foreign Office on special service abroad. He encounters 
Napoleon several times in Paris, later on at the attack on 
Acre, and, on the voyage to England, his ship is captured 
by a French lugger. He is sent from Honfleur to Paris, 
and comes face to face with the First Consul for the last 
time ; but the capture is a rather obvious manoeuvre to 
bring about this final interview, which does not aid the 
story and has no particular object. With it all the thread 
of love between Law’rence and Denise is prettily inter¬ 
mingled. The author can choose his language finely on 
occasion, especially when he is describing a night scene: 

It was late in the day when the diligence started. The black, 
level shadow* cast by the setting sun ran before the plodding 
horses, the wind scuffled drearily in the treetops, and the horizon 
before them, darkening into night, was made blacker by the 
gathering storm. The shivering, friendless lad perched high 
beside the driver felt in some dim, vague way that his boyish life 
was as cheerless as the landscape about him and the black skies 
before him. 

The first portion of the book, as we have already hinted, 
is the stronger, and some of the scenes of the Revolution, 
with the imprisoned Queen and the Dauphin (whose 
mystery Mr. Fitchett makes no attempt to solve) are very 
fine. 

As a last little complaint, we wish the distinguished 
author would not make his hero bite his nails. It only 
happens once, but it weakens any decent reader’s 
sympathy. 

NOT YET 

The Bohemian inks . By Porter Garnett. (Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, §1 50c.) 

Some day California will give us good wine, and other 
forms of art. She is moving, fumblingly and slowly, and 
with much clog of self-conceit along that path. This 
badly-bound, rather solemn and callow book, which has 
no aesthetic interest of any sort about it, is full of interest 
to the literary embryologist. It shows the pathos of the 
muses, striving with the unlikely children of men and 
the universal instinct for creative work, struggling even 
with the scrip mongers and soap-boilers of ’Frisco. Since 
art has come out of our own Birmingham—and who can 
doubt it ?—there seems to be hope of meat from the eater, 
even in the ugly eruption of Chicago, and in any of the 
dyspeptic centres of squalid pride of America. It is 
with no malicious glee that we have to tell Mr. Garnett 
that his city has not already attained. It is not because of 
his style, which is vinegar to the teeth and smoke to the 
eyes. It is not because that the ignorance, even of their 
own slang, which he shows, broods over his parochial 
friends. It is because, when some inspiration has been 
given to his place and generation, his friends have messed 
the divine gift about with dirty fingers, slobbered over it, 
crowed about it, and in a word spoilt it, before it came to 
sweet shape and spiritual use : 

These grove-plays are known to many who are unaware of 
their higher importance, while to many who would sense their 
significance they arc unknown. 

There is a world of art failure in a sentence like this. 
The story is soon told. Thirty-six years ago the provincial 
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leaders of thought of San Francisco formed a club com¬ 
posed of what Dickens and themselves would call 44 littery 
coves.” They called their meetings a jinks, not knowing 
that this w r ord is short for junketings in the plural. They 
formed a summer camp, had sing-songs, and acquired a 
glade, where they acted As You Like It , and had pastoral 
devices. They escaped from their women-folk with some 
natural joy, and found health, rest, and mutual admiration 
in a piece of redwood scrub : and black care, who finds no 
more difficulty in sitting behind the chauffeur than he did 
behind the horseman, seemed to be banished for a week¬ 
end, or it might be a fortnight, thus spent under shade 
and striped calico. This simple notion was dramatised for 
them six years ago by a gentleman named Field, who in 
Long-felonious metre gave them a masque of Indians, with 
such applause that grove-plays became the fashion. The 
beautiful woodland, the night, the whisky, the soft lights, 
and the sense that Madam ’Frisca was seventy miles away 
stirred the Bohemians to the depth. Other grove-plays 
followed. All detected care under various cloaks ; all slew 
and burned him. Acetylene lights, red fire, rockets, fiddles, 
clam-pies, corn-cakes, and more whisky filled up the cup of 
happiness. The local composers rose to the occasion, and Mr. 
Porter Garnett now proclaims that a new form of dramatic 
art has been found, “a mysterious, inspiring, and unforget¬ 
table dream.” Not yet. The stage is lovely, the root 
notion is sufficient. The actors and musicians are, we take 
it, up to the mark. The brethren of the scrambled life do 
learn something of the fact that 44 Love thoughts lie rich, 
when canopied with bowers,” as one Orsino remarked. It 
is good to dispense with curtains and sham scenery when 
you have the real. It is to be within the outer Courts of 
Art to see human life as a battle against care and to 
reproduce it thus. The amateur spirit is to be commended. 
But when all ends in romp, squibs, crackers, the cremation 
of care with horse-play, we shall require the full score, the 
full libretto and the test of transplantation before we can 
believe that the embryo thrives. The specimens given to 
us are not happy. Their art feeling does not always 
extend to the ars grammatica. It is violent rather than 
strong in simile : 

A hundred times and more hath yonder sun 
Soared from the sombre midnight to the morn, 

And blotted from the jewelled page of night, 

The starry charactry, wherein are writ 
The secrets fate doth in the future hide. 

The sun soaring with a blotting-pad in his hand is no! 
dignified nor exact. How the last line hisses. If the 
choice specimens are heavy with bathos, what must the 
sack be ? Yet the Bohemians of ’Frisco arc alive. They 
have some inceptions, and of course, being Yankees, think 
that, having started a hare, they can write fine accounts of 
one another as Nimrods. Care is more universal, and more 
universally fought with, than they know. The baby’s 
rattle is a weapon in this war ; so are organs, fleets, 
rhubarb pills, horses, political economy, and the Athanasian 
Creed. Care takes a great deal of work to kill him (or her 
rather). More work, less whisky, and no cock-a-doodle— 
that is what we humbly suggest to Mr. Porter Garnett and 
his peers. Then we shall feel hope. 


LIGHT FROM EGYPTIAN 

PAPYRI 

Light from Egyptian Papyri . By C. H. H. Wright. 

(Williams and Norgate, 3s. net.) 

The Rev. Charles Wright, D.D., is a very learned man 
and occupies a leading position among Orientalists. He 
has been Donnellan Lecturer in Dublin and Bampton and 
Grinfield Lecturer in Oxford. He is a Ph.D. of Leipzig 
and a Knight of the Order of the North Star of Sweden. 
It is a pity to find the holder of such signal guaranties of 
literary capacity so indifferent to the beggarly elements of 
style as to write in his Introduction (p. x.) such a sentence as : 
In America the original MS. was similarly had resort to. 


The general purport of the little book (123 pp.) is briefly 
set forth in the Introduction : 

Professor Marcus Dods, in his signed review in the British 
Weekly , January 18th, 1906, maintains with other critics that 
Daniel s “ predictions of events subsequent to the Exile are so 
minutely exact as to betray an acquaintance with the history of 
the third and second century u.c.” That statement we cate¬ 
gorically deny. It has been sufficiently refuted, not only in our 
detailed commentary on Daniel xi., xii., but also for popular 
purposes in chap. iv. of this little work. When the learned Scotch 
Professor asserts that on our hypothesis (for such practical 
purposes as Professor Kautzsch has suggested) u there would be 
two books of Daniel—the one containing the previous chapters of 
the book and the original version of the prophecy, the other 
containing these same chapters/’ he seems to forget how unlikely 
it was that men who had to hide themselves in the holes of the 
rocks, and often to tarry long periods in the barren wilderness, 
could have carried about with them entire copies of such a work ; 
while, on our hypothesis, it would have been easy to take with 
them, and to read over in their camps, such a small portion of 
Daniel as ch. x., xi., xii., which would have been an encourage¬ 
ment to them in those days of peril. This is, no doubt, hypothesis, 
and not history ; but, as elsewhere pointed out, wc have no account 
extant of the details of much which took place in those trying 
days. Our hypothesis is as good as that accepted by Professor 
Kautzsch, and tends to afford a good reason why there should be 
then in existence a popular Targum of that portion of Daniel in 
which the Jews were most interested. The hypothesis also 
confirms the otherwise strange fact that the terrible attempt to 
overthrow the Jewish religion w’as not sketched in any “ minutely 
exact ” outline, but in such a general way that the Jews could 
easily “read into ” the prophetical description the cruel sufferings 
they had to undergo in those dark and troublous times. 

But the question of the status of Daniel as a prophet is 
complicated by the fact that our Lord undoubtedly accepted 
the Divine inspiration of the book of Daniel. This brings 
in the doctrine of the Kenosis (Phil. ii. 7), and opens up 
highly debatable questions, which seem to call fora definite 
theory of inspiration on the part of the author. And this 
we seek in vain. Of the earlier Aramaic papyri he writes : 

The great importance of these papyri, together with those 
moro recently discovered, to be mentioned in our next chapter, 
consists in the light which they have cast upon various historical 
incidents connected with the books of Ezra, Nchcmiah, and 
Daniel, and upon the single verse of Jeremiah (chap. x. 11) in 
which Aramaic is employed. 

The three additional Aramaic papyri newly discovered 
are very interesting, and a translation of them (somewhat 
abridged, but containing everything of interest), with 
Notes, is given (pp. 20-34). This leads to some remarks 
on the Temple of Sacrifice, but the most important part 
of the book is chap iv., on the events which occurred in 
the early Maccabean period, and which are not mentioned 
in the book of Daniel. Among these omissions (he enume¬ 
rates fourteen) the most remarkable are the absence of all 
allusion to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes and to the 
profanations of the Temple. These are, in the opinion of 
Dr. Wright, disproofs of the theory of the pagan com¬ 
mentator Porphyry that the prophecies of Daniel were 
written after the events described in the age of the 
.Maccabean revolt against the tyranny of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to fan the flame of Jewish patriotism through 
the belief that the prophet in Babylonian ages before had 
predicted the effort and the discomfiture of the heathen. 
In developing this point of view Dr. Wright observes : 

It is marvellous that the early Fathers who sought to grapple 
with the sophisms of Porphyry did not notice these matters. In 
fact, the whole prophecy of ch. xi., from the 31st verse to the end 
of ch. xii., is characterised by that vagueness and indefinitcncss 
as to particular facts and their exact order of occurrence, which is 
one of the most noteworthy points which distinguish real and 
inspired prophecy. 

Chapter vii. contains interesting information on apocryphal 
documents, especially 44 The Roll of Antiochus,” ” The 
Book of Enoch,” and 44 The Psalms of Solomon.” 
Chapter viii., and last, contains a counter-critique of the 
critics of Dr. Wright’s previous works, especially Professor 
Ed. Konig, and deals with the interesting and important 
question as to the limitations of the knowledge of Christ, 
and how far He was exempt from erroneous views current 
in His time. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE CIVIL 

WAR 

A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whelham . By 
Catherine Durning Whetham and William Cecil 
Dampier Whetham, M.A., F.R.S. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 8s. 6d. net.) 

The King's Genetal in the West. By the Rev. Roger 
Granville, M.A. (John Lane.) 

These are two books written of the same period—the 
wars of the Revolution. They are written of opposite 
sides, but not from a very different point of view. One is 
the complement of the other, and they are both eminently 
readable. Colonel Whetham served Parliament in the 
Midlands first, then at Portsmouth, then in Scotland, and 
at Portsmouth again. He was of Dorset, and so was 
nearly a West Countryman. Sir Richard Granville (during 
the Revolution) served the King exclusively in the West 
Country, where his family was so eminent. The strategy 
of either side, the sequence of events, is better followed by 
reading these two biographies one after the other, and, for 
choice, in the sequence in which they were published and 
in which we now review them. Comparison continues in 
the method of telling the story of each life. 44 The King’s 
General in the West ” is firstly a biography of Sir 
Richard, and includes a great deal of Granville history. 
The joint authors of 44 Colonel Nathaniel Whetham” do 
not give their ancestor an engrossing prominence, but deal 
with the political, social, and economic condition of the 
country during that tragic period. But contrast is really 
found when the characters of the two men are revealed 
to us. 

After twenty-five pages of the family history and the 
early life of Colonel Whetham we are given in chapter ii. 
a very graphic account of the state of public feeling, out 
of which discontent burst into rebellion—into wqr—of 
which the authors truly write, 44 England can never be as 
she would have been had the war remained unfought.” 

Differences within the Church were pressing, and the 
feeling between High Church and Presbyterian was tense 
and bitter. But the cause for which swords were drawn was 
as between Church and Nonconformity—all other differ¬ 
ences might have been waived. 

When the die was cast Parliament formed committees 
of local gentry in each county, and Cromwell rose to the 
occasion in the Eastern Committees. We have once more 
such County Associations. Let us hope that, should 
occasion arise, some of them may be inspired by another 
such a genius for administration in war. The Navy 
declared for Parliament, which was the essence of Parlia¬ 
mentarian success ; for the authors of both the biographies 
under review show us that the tight hold maintained on 
Hull in the East and Plymouth in the West, ensuring 
supplies to the Parliamentary troops, was what beat the 
King. And London’s devotion to Parliament was a great 
factor in the struggle. The wealth of London was cast on 
that side. The City raised men too, and Nathaniel Whetham 
became a Major of Dragoons and a Captain of one of their 
companies. After the battle of Edgehill the King occupied 
Oxford, which became his headquarters, and 

The strategic character of the war was fixed. The Thames 
Valley became the shortest road between the rival headquarters, 
Oxford and London. 

The Parliament troops occupied Windsor, Newport 
Pagnell, and Northampton, flanking an advance from 
Oxford to London and intervening between Oxford and 
the North and West, whence the King drew his strength, 
while it kept open the road between London and the 
Eastern Counties, the two strongholds of Parliament. We 
find Whetham soon at Aylesbury ; then he was sent to 
Northampton as Governor, where he did good service, 
mostly administrative. But he repulsed successfully an 
attack by Prince Rupert and rescued with much enterprise 
some prisoners, taken from him at Canons Ashby, from 
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under the very walls of Banbury Castle, in the siege of 
which he took a leading share later. In 1649 he was 
transferred to Plymouth as Governor, and there he seems 
to have shown himself a capable administrator under great 
trials. The King had been killed and in England the war 
was over. But the Navy was no longer solid for Parliament. 
In 1648 eleven ships out of the forty-one in commission 
had declared for the King, and under Prince Rupert 
were preying on the commerce of the Parliament. As 
Northampton had been an advanced base against Oxford, 
so now had Portsmouth become the base against Rupert 
and the Dutch, and gave Colonel Whetham very ample 
and varied occupation. He was appointed Colonel, too, 
in the Hampshire Regiment of a reorganised Militia and 
was a Justice of the Peace. Here he was brought into 
close contact with General Monck, and to this he probably 
owed it that he was appointed, under Monck, a member 
of the Council to govern Scotland. But there was another 
reason. He had been elected Member for Portsmouth in 
the first elected Parliament of the Protectorate, which met 
on September 3rd, 1654 : 

He was ready to accept any particular form of constitution 
which gave promise of good government. But it is clear that he 
disapproved of the action of the revolutionary tribunal who had 
sat in judgment and condemned the King, and now at the 
proposal to make the Protectorate hereditary he expressed with 
warmth his abhorrence of Cromwell's conduct. “ Hast thou 
killed and also taken possession ?” he exclaimed in the words of 
the prophet Ahab. 

To apply such words to Cromwell at the height of his 
power shows that Whetham had indeed the courage of his 
convictions and disclose a dramatic side of his character. 
Such an outspoken man might be out of place as 
Governor of the chief naval port, so he joined Monck’s 
Council in Scotland. 

The chapter devoted to Parliament and Scotland is full 
of interest, and Monck showed first-rate administrative 
abilities. We are reminded on p. 161 : 

That in dealing with the Glencairn rebellion Monck carried 
out the first great mountain campaign of the English Army. 

The history is told of the Rump Parliament and its 
coercion by the Committee of Safety, and how the best 
officers of the Army revolted against the rule of the sword, 
and, under Monck, upheld Parliament, and that General’s 
operations against Fairfax on the Scottish border are 
described with a master pen. Colonel Whetham was back 
at Portsmouth, which he held for Parliament against the 
Committee of Safety, and then for the King. The return 
of Charles II. as King is graphically painted on p. 219 ; 
30,000 soldiers in red received him at Blackheath without 
applause. 44 Till this red terror was disbanded Charles 
could not call his crown his own.” Colonel Whetham 
resigned his commission. 

He had bought the manor of Chard, in Dorset, from 
the Commissioners for sale of Bishops* lands, and there he 
retired. At the Restoration Chard Manor reverted to the 
Bishopric of Bath and Wells. And though he passed the 
remainder of his days at Chard and died there, it was not 
at the Manor House. But his career under Parliament 
had improved his condition. From landowners in Dorset 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Whethams 
had fallen to be yeomen and tenant farmers. Nathaniel’s 
eldest son married a daughter of Adrian Scrope of 
Wormesley, a long list of his descendants served their 
country, mostly in the Army, some in prominent places 
with distinction, and the family became once more of con¬ 
sideration. This publication discloses in one of the 
authors much military knowledge and appreciation. We 
will attribute it to the Fellow of Trinity. The country has 
appealed to the Universities to provide a preliminary 
training for young officers to serve in the Special Reserve 
and Territorial forces. It is well that Cambridge can 
count on a Tutor at Trinity so well equipped for the ta*k. 

We say farewell to Colonel Whetham at Chard. We 
must cross Somerset and Devon to find the home of the 
King’s General in the West, and Mr. Granville shows us 
first the beauty of its surroundings. On the Cornish coa&L 
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from Hartland to Tintagel Point, we see 11 long rollers of 
the Atlantic marching in with stupendous weight and force/’ 
and sunset down those tranquil combes which open on the 
coast. They pursue an absolutely straight course from 
east to west—from the moorlands to the sea—and so admit 
the sunset at their western end : 

And the red ball just sinking between their soft, seaward portals 
of sloping turf, and lighting up the line of golden sand which 
forms its bar, and the intense blue of the strip of ocean beyond is 
a sight not easily to be forgotten. 

And in one of these combes, in the parish of Kilk- 
liampton, is where Stowe stood—the original home of the 
Granville* (or Grenvilles), who claimed descent from Hollo 
the Sea-King. And it is claimed for them that they did not 
belie their fierce and adventurous ancestor : 

They were fighters to the core .... and no family ever 
acquired so strong a hold on popular affections in Cornwall as 
did this most gallant race. 

Of such a stock was Sir Kichard Granville, born at Stowe 
in the year 1600 He was the third son of Sir Bernard 
Granville, a pillar of the State in the West Country, whose 
eldest son, Sir Bevill—called the Bayard of England, and 
the most generally loved man in Cornwall—was the soul 
of the Royalist there. 

Mr. Granville introduces Sir Richard to us as il of a 
very different character and temperament from that of his 
chivalrous brother Bevill,” and certainly the following 
pages make us known to a very remarkable man. 

Richard Granville entered the Army as a boy. Leaving 
England in 1618 he served first in France and then in 
Holland, and continued his apprenticeship in war through 
many expeditions, most of them unsuccessful. He was 
knighted in 1627. In these earlier times he had as his 
protege his young cousin George Monck, who afterwards 
became so great, and who always regarded Sir Richard as 
his father-in-arms. 

In 1628-29 he was elected to represent Fowey, and then 
his real life begins. 

In 1628 he made his first great mistake, when he married 
Lady Howard, the widow of Sir Charles Howard, son of 
the Earl of Suffolk, and soon the most unpleasant side of 
his nature show f s itself. He seems to have treated his wife 
with much brutality during their short married life, and to 
have shown an entire want of chivalry and but little sense 
of fair dealing after they were separated. Lady Granville 
was probably a little hard to live with. She had had a 
very eventful girlhood. Born in 1596, she was four years 
older than Sir Richard. She was the only daughter ot Sir 
John Fitz, of Fitzford, who killed himself after taking in 
succession the lives of three others. 11 He was bom under 
an unlucky star ” (which shone not too brightly for the 
three others !). Beautiful and an heiress, Mary Fitz was 
married at fourteen. Her husband died before enjoying 
the sweets of married life. Soon after (when only fifteen) 
she ran away with and married a boy of her own age— 
Lord Goring’s son. He survived only three months, and 
when she became Lady Howard at sixteen she was 
married for the third time. Sir Richard Granville was 
her fourth husband. Family portraits are of value in 
reviewing family history. A portrait of Lady Howard is 
opposite p. 30 (the original was by Vandyke). We see a 
handsome woman, but mark the stiff upper-lip. Look again 
at the portrait of Sir Richard Granville opposite p. 154. It 
is a much pleasanter face, and betrays a strain of humour. 

This unhappy union was brought to an end in 1632. 
Through the intervention of the Earl of Suffolk a judicial 
separation w r as procured, under which Sir Richard secured 
half the income of Fitzford. The union was unhappy 
because it fostered Sir Granville’s worst qualities, cruel 
autocracy and graspingness, his predatory instincts, and it 
also made for him a powerful and relentless enemy in Lord 
Suffolk, who did him much harm. 

The lady w r as known as Lady Howard for the rest of her 
life. The predatory instinct is well illustrated in what 
follows. Lady Howard lived in London when the King 
and Court were at Oxford. Sir Richard succeeded in 
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getting Fitzford sequestrated and conveyed to himself 
because Lady Howard was w T ith the rebels ! 

In 1641 came the Irish rebellion. Forty or fifty thousand 
English Protestants had been murdered, and such atrocities 
were committed that— 

Never again perhaps, until the story of the Cawnporc massacres 
set the teeth of the people on edge, did such a frenzy of revenge 
take possession of the English people. 

Granville held an important command, and did good 
service, but quarrelled with the Marquis of Ormonde, and 
with Monck was sent to join the King at Oxford. Mcnck 
w'ent straight to Oxford. Not so Sir Richard. He had 
large arrears of pay due to him. He held that, as Parlia¬ 
ment had taken over the King’s Government, they had also 
taken over payment of officers servirg England in Ireland 
irrespective of party. So he w'ent to London, clairm d his 
arrears, and got them. A vote of thanks was passed for 
his services in Ireland, he was made a Major-General, and 
admitted to the most sacred confidences of Parliament. 
He was given a special mission, “ and having received a 
considerable sum of money for his equipage,” he set out 
from London in a coach and six amid the plaudits and the 
blessings of the citizens. At Bagshot, however, he called a 
halt, explained to his officers and men the crime of fighting 
against their King, and took them nearly all with him to 
Oxford. What magnificent audacity ! He was determined 
to get his money, and he got it, and more too, and officers 
and men as well, and then he joined his King a loyal 
Granville. Through the gross dishonesty of his act there 
surely shines a gleam of humour. Sir Richard doubtless 
regarded it as a raid . 

From Oxford he was sent to his own West Country. 
He was prominent in the siege of Plymouth and in nearly 
all the operations in the West. He quarrelled with all his 
superiors, and even with the Prince of Wales, to whose 
Secretary-at-War he once returned the commission of 
Field-Marshal, which the Prince had given him in an 
empty envelope. His most fatal quarrel was with Hyde, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (afterwards Lord Claren¬ 
don). Under great stress in 1646 Granville recommended 
the Prince to give command of the Army of the West to 
Lord Hopton. His advice was taken, but he was appointed 
to command the foot under Hopton, his junior. This lie 
refused to do, and was committed a close prisoner to 
Launceston Castle, and was cashiered from the regiments 
he commanded without trial. Sir Richard was assured 
that if he would not submit all the troops would stand by 
him. But this time he was in truth a loyal Granville, and 
took his punishment. Accused of grinding down the 
people, accused of maintaining a muchsmiller force of the 
county contributions than their amount warranted (and 
mothers would quiet their babies with “ Granville is coming ”). 
He maintained the best discipline in the King’s army. Like 
another great General, w ho died the other day in the West 
Country, in good and bad repute his men were always with 
him, would hear nought against him. And his imprison¬ 
ment struck the last blow to the King’s cause in the West. 
He followed Charles into- exile, and we see that the man 
who would wring the last farthing out of a rival and who 
would tamper with taxes could also be liberal, for lie sent 
substantial help to Prince James in Jersey. 

He died in Holland, banished from his countiy for his 
loyalty to his King, and denied too his King’s presence 
through his loyalty. He had heard grave imputations 
against Hyde, which he communicated to Charles in confi¬ 
dence. The confidence was not kept and he was forbiddden 
the presence. It was Sir Richard’s misfortune that he was 
born after his time. Had he been of the twelfth century 
he would have been an ideal feudal laid. A brave soldier, 
he had predatory instincts, inherited doubtless from Rollo, 
the sea-king. But his one son died childless. There is a 
Stowe still, though not in the West Country, where many 
Grenvilles have been bred to serve the King. No preda¬ 
tory instincts have reappeared. They throw back to Sir 
Bevill, the bayard of England, not to Sir Richard Granville 
and Rollo. 
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WALTZ ME AROUND AGAIN 
WINSTON, AROUND AROUND 
AROUND 

We commented not long ago in these pages on the inte¬ 
resting fact that British politicians on opposite sides are, 
generally speaking, on friendly terms, and on the still more 
curious fact that this is invariably counted to them for 
righteousness. A striking example of this state of affairs is 
provided by the circumstances attending the marriage of 
Mr. Winston Churchill. Here we have Mr. Churchill, who 
has 14 thrown in his lot with the people,” who has surpassed 
the commonest bawler of clap-trap vulgarities in Hyde 
Park in his denunciations of the House of Lords, and who, 
he informs us, is prepared to stake his future prospects and 
that of his party on the passage through both Houses of 
Mr. Asquith’s anti-brewer Bill. Naturally the party which 
Mr. Churchill has deserted and the class from which, on 
one side, he springs cannot be supposed to love Mr. 
Churchill very much, and, while the ties of blood and 
the ties of old-standing friendship would be expected to 
prevent a complete rupture between Mr. Churchill and his 
own near relatives and immediate personal friends, it would 
not have been surprising to have found a certain amount of 
coldness arising in the relations between Mr. Churchill and 
the party and set he has deserted. Had anything of the 
sort taken place, and had Mr. Churchill, in the face of 
the openly-expressed disapproval and contempt of his own 
class, continued in his fervent and recently acquired 
convictions, it might have been possible to admirfe 
Mr. Churchill’s strength of mind and to congratulate 
him on the sincerity of his feelings. But nothing 
of the sort has happened. Mr. Churchill’s position 
in society remains as it was (strengthened by the 
addition of a useful .£5,000 a year), the members of the 
class he has persistently attacked and undermined lavish 
their respectful attentions on him, and his wedding, which 
in itself is of considerably less importance than the merest 
11 shocking affair in Battersea ” or 44 horrible outrage in 
Soho,” is exalted by the idiot press of both parties into an 
event of national moment. There is an admirable cartoon 
in an old number of Punch representing Lord Randolph 
Churchill as the modern Curtius leaping into a gulf at the 
bottom of which is a comfortable mattress inscribed 

s 

the 

Exchequer. Mr. Winston Churchill has not even had to 
provide himself with a mattress to fall on, and the necessity 
for performing any act even so feebly 44 dramatic ” as his 
father’s resignation of office has been spared him. So 
completely is it now recognised that modern politics in 
this country are a 44 game,” that there is considerably less 
feeling over them among politicians than there would be 
in a really serious game such as cricket or football. How¬ 
ever popular a football-player might be, and however 
closely related by blood and by other ties to prominent 
members of his own team, he would have to be 
prepared to face a certain amount of unpleasantness 
if in the middle of a match he deliberately kicked the ball 
through the posts of his own goal and thus scored a point 
for the other side. But in the game of politics, as under¬ 
stood nowadays by the feeble time-serving phrase-choppers 
who 44 perform ” in public on one side or the other, the idea 
of carrying political conviction into private life would be 
considered 41 quite impossible ” and 44 most undesirable.” As 
for Mr. Churchill, wdio shall blame him if, perceiving that 
the whole business is a game, and that success, obtained at 
whatever price, is the only thing that matters, and that he 
can successfully pose as a champion of the 11 enslaved 
people,” an apostle of peace with everybody, especially 
with Germany, a denouncer of the corrupt and effete 
members of the House of Lords, and a scourge for the 
beer-swollen brewers, while continuing to enjoy the 
esteem, regard, and even the abject adoration for his 
44 cleverness,” of all these classes of people, including the 


14 Popularity.” It refers, of course, to Lord Randolph* 
44 dramatic” resignation of the Chancellorship of thi 


brewers, who shall blame him, we say, if he accepts the 
situation ? He is not bound to bring his own martyrdom to 
practical issues when he can wear the crown without any 
of its inconveniences. He is in a position to plead that 
his case is analogous to that of an early Christian, who has 
openly professed his faith, and who, on being brought 
before the Judges, and having declared his willingness to 
die for his convictions, is politely asked to dinner to meet the 
High Priest of the Temple of Apollo and several other dis¬ 
tinguished pagans, including that eminently safe and mode¬ 
rate politician the Right Honble. Pontius Pilate, who is still 
in a state of philosophic doubt as to the question at issue, 
and who is far too well bred to mean any of the things he 
says in public. What could the poor early Christian do 
under such circumstances ? Nothing evidently. He is a 
victim of incurable kind-hearted tolerance. What can 
Winston do ? Obviously he had better go on denouncing 
the House of Lords, making himself agreeable to Germany, 
and attacking the brewers, while he continues to eat the 
dinners, and drink the wine, and shoot the game, and 
marry the daughters of the members of tfie House of 
Lords, the harmless unnecessary generals, and the for¬ 
giving brewers. He knows perfectly well that when 

Mr.-, the member for-, denounces him as a danger 

to the country and a traitor to his class, his party, and his 

principles, Mr.-does not mean a syllable of what he 

says. Bless you, it is only part of 44 the game.” Other¬ 
wise would Mr. make such a tremendous point of 

leaving his constituency, which is a very long way from 
London, and coming up to attend 44 the Churchill 
wedding,” there to proffer his congratulations, to exchange 
smirks and bows with his political opponents, and to offer 
up his humble prayer for a long line of little Winstons 
who shall in course of time be found 44 following in father’s 
footsteps, following the dear old dad ” ? We trow not 
Therefore rejoice O Winston and be exceeding glad, for 
you have been born into an age which is eminently suited 
to your talents, and which has a proper appreciation of 
American smartness. And if at any future time it shall 
become necessary, in the interests of the upkeep of the 
aforesaid little Winstons, to make a little gentle detour and 
to come back again into the Conservative fold, how pleasant 
to think that not only will the warmest welcome await you 
from your former colleagues, but that no member of the 
party which you at present adorn will be so 4 ‘ ill-bred ” and 
so 44 uncharitable ” as to allow his political convictions to 
interfere with his respect for you and your illustrious, not 
to say ducal, relatives. 


“OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE” 

It would seem that in the publishing business one requires 
nowadays a most level head. There is a firm, for example, 
which trades as Alston Rivers, Limited. We do not know 
whether anybody of the name of Rivers is connected with 
this concern ; but it is certain that one of the principals is 
the Hon. Lancelot Julian Bathurst. We have reason to 
believe that this gentleman is Alston Rivers and no other. 
And on our well-known principle that the publisher of a 
book must share, and indeed take the brunt of. the responsi¬ 
bility which attaches to the publication of a book, we 
should like to know by what species of argument the Hon. 
Lancelot Julian Bathurst would justify the publication of a 
work called 44 G. K. Chesterton : a Criticism,” which is just 
issued from the Alston Rivers Press. In a puff which is 
bound up with the volume, and is intended to be descriptive 
of it, Messrs. Alston Rivers remark that 44 G. K. C.” are 44 the 
three letters with which the Christian names and surname 
of Mr. Gilbert Chesterton commence, forming a nom dc 
guerre of the first importance in literary circles.” If this 
is the Hon. Lancelot Bathurst’s justification we can only say 
that it speaks for itself as well as for the Hon. Lancelot 
Bathurst. Messrs. Alston Rivers’s puffer remarks further : 

Everybody knows how delightful a humour is Mr. Chesterton’* 
and probablyi no one will enjoy the sallies of his anonymous 
critic more than he himself [sir]. Perhaps, however, critic is 
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hardly the word for the author of 11 G. K. C.he is rather a jester 
whose irrepressible hilarity is favoured by a fortunate choice of 
his subject. 

We do not believe that anybody will read the said critic or 
jester his pages without coming to the conclusion that 
so far from being a critic of Mr. Chesterton, or, least of all, 
a jester who would take, the smallest liberties with the 
beautiful name or works of Chesterton, the anonymous 
author of this volume is a sheer friend and hysterical 
admirer of the great man, and that if he has not shown 
Mr. Chesterton his proofs he has been privileged to shake 
Mr. Chesterton warmly by the hand and drink with him 
many a happy 11 flagon of Burgundy ” time and time again. 
Is the Hon. Lancelot Bathurst acquainted with the name 
of our friend the 44 critic ” or “ jester/* and can he put his 
hand on his heart and swear that for the compilation of 
14 Gilbert Chesterton: a Criticism” Mr. Chesterton was not 
approached or consulted ? We are not in the least con¬ 
cerned to review or indicate the contents of such a show¬ 
man’s book as our friend the critic or jester has turned 
out. People who can read at all know exactly what this 
kind of book can be guaranteed to contain, and “Gilbert 
Chesterton : a Criticism ” contains all that the foolish have 
a right to expect, with a good deal more thrown in. 

The business of the present article is a larger and wider 
business. We propose to deal with the quack, and to leave 
his sycophants and lickspittles to themselves. The quack 
is a man of considerable adroitness. He recognised early 
in his career that if you enter what he would call the literary 
arena equipped only with middling talents you are not 
likely to shine with any sort of effulgence on your plain 
merits. Even topsy-turvy, posturing, giggling, and high¬ 
falutin’ writing will not bring you into proper prominence. 
If you would succeed with the Chestertcnian gifts and 
the Chestertonian mentality you must take steps. And 
to what should these steps amount ? Let us learn 
the lesson from that high book and vadc mecum 
of quackery the Daily Mail . When the Daily Mail 
wishes to boom a poet, what does it do ? Well, it hunts 
up a poet who is transcendent in the possession of a 
wooden leg. Now, so far as we arc aware, our transcen¬ 
dent Mr. Chesterton is utterly devoid of this important 
literary appendage. Neither his left leg nor his right would 
appear to be of wood. But a man may be singular and 
attract the eye even with legs of an ordinary mould. If a 
curate with two admirable legs of flesh and blood were to 
walk down the Strand to-morrow dragging behind him with 
the help of a piece of string a couple of woolley lambs such 
as children use, his fame would be spread throughout the 
length and breadth of England in the twinkling of a special 
edition. Having no proper spirit or genius whereby he 
could sufficiently rouse the romantic emotions of Clapham, 
Balham, and Camden Town, Mr. Chesterton, like the com¬ 
petent quack that he is, has had recourse to the woolley 
lamb. Not one word or phrase out of the millions that he 
has written or indited can any mortal person recall when 
his name is mentioned. One skips him in his numerous 
corners of third and fourth rate journals, and one avoids 
his books because they are always and inevitably a bore. 
But he lives and is “of the first importance in literary 
circles,” inasmuch as he has been blown up, as it were, into 
a figure by the paragraph-mongers. We append the true 
likeness of Mr. Chesterton, by which his 11 vast public ” 
really knows him. First the interviewer : 

On Mr. Chesterton’s table stands a small toy theatre, to which 
he says he is much attached. 

u And what arc your favourite toys ? M 

He produced a wooden sword (not a wooden leg, mind you). 
He has a keen delight in all manner of swords. Never by any 
chance does he stir a yard from his stronghold without an absurd 
sword-stick ; even if only taking a morning stroll in his ancestral 
park at Battersea, the steel is never left behind and serves to hail 
a cab, amuse a crowd of children, or mystify a policeman. 

On a wall in his flat at Battersea he has written in chalk, in 
large letters, “ Lest we forget/’ and underneath he marks up his 
appointments. 

This was in 1903. In 1908 we have the Hon. Lancelot 
Julian Bathurst’s “ critic ** and 44 jester ”: 
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The tall, slender idealist [has become], the full girthed giant 
shaking with Gargantuan laughter. 

He goes about London with his pockets stuffed with sixpenny 
books and penny magazines, which it would seem incredible that 
any man of his literary status should look at. 

His huge form, half of which, as Mr. Shaw has said, is usually 
out of the range of vision, his great flapping hat and romantic, 
cloak, are familiar to every one who knows the world of Fleet 

Street and the Strand.Both Battersea and Fleet 

Street are, I believe, adequately policed. But Mr. Chesterton 
insists on traversing them armed with a sword-stick and generally 

carrying a revolver in his pocket.Another symptom 

of his romanticism is his love of toy theatres. 

Of course his fame has carried him into new circles and made 
him acquainted with men of what may roughly be called the 
governing class, with Bishops and Cabinet Ministers, members of 
Parliament, and men eminent in letters and art. 

For hours he will sit over a bumper of burgundy in one of his 
favourite haunts, especially in a certain wine bar which from the 
other side of the main road confronts the Puritanism of the Daily 
News, and pour out torrents of conversation to any one who 
happens to be about. He talks, especially in argument, with 
powerful voice and gesture. He laughs at his oun jokes loudly 
and with quite unaffected enjoyment. He seems at such moments 
quite unconscious of the flight of time. 

And lest one should form an incorrect view of the sword- 
stick, revolver-carrying, guffawing, bumper-of-burgundy 
swallowing Daniel Lambert, let us note that he is 44 extra¬ 
ordinarily lavish in the taking of cabs : ” 

G. K. C. gives many people the impression of being a lazy 
man. His extraordinary lavishness in the taking of cabs has 
tended to enforce that view. He will take a cab half-way up the 
street keeping it waiting for an hour or so, and then drive half¬ 
way down the street again. I know a man who met him in a 
little bookshop just opposite the Law Courts. A cab was, of 
course, waiting outside. G. K. C. drove my friend to a neigh¬ 
bouring hostelry about six doors further down, just opposite St. 
Clement Danes. 

They went in and talked over their wine for three-quarters of 
an hour, the cab still waiting. The other man naturally thought 
the cab was to take G. K. C. back to Battersea. But he was in 
error. When they got out it appeared that the eminent 
journalist was only going to the office of the Illustrated London 
Sews, which is just about six doors down the Strand. The total 
distance traversed could not have been more than 150yds. The 
time occupied was something over an hour. What the cabman 
charged I do not know ; but as, from what I know of Mr. 
Chesterton, he probably got at least double his proper fare, he 
presumably did not do so badly. 

This is your man, and this, in addition to the earning of 
sums of money, is all that he has succeeded in doing for 
himself. This is what it means to be an 44 eminent 
journalist ’’ and 44 of the first importance in literary circles.” 
Let us kneel with the Hon. Lancelot at his greasy, 
burgundy-stained shrine, what time the jingling hansom 
waits us with its rolling occupant and his sword-stick, and 
his revolver, and his pockets stuffed with penny magazines. 

We do not say that Mr. Chesterton should refrain from 
doing his best in his profession. He may write to his 
heart’s content, and to the general mental confusion of 
readers of the Daily News and the Christian Globe , and to 
the delight of the women and children who find Mr. Shaw 
and the Daily Mail difficult reading. What >ve object to is 
that any person who professes a connection with letters, or 
even with literary journalism, should go about with a 
banjo and his face painted blue. Literary people who 
have private vices in the way of toy theatres and wooden 
swords should for the sake of letters endeavour to keep 
them to themselves. Mr. Chesterton has not done this. 
If he drinks bumpers of Burgundy there is no need for him 
to procure his friends to proclaim it from the housetops. 
Gentlemen whose names may be said to shine with an 
equal lustre to that of Chesterton succeed in keeping their 
capacity for liquor and their generosity to cabmen out of 
the papers. Mr. Chesterton could do as much if he wished 
to, but he does not wish to. He knows that when you have 
stripped him of his unfortunate presence, of his toy theatre, 
his wooden sword, his bumpers of Burgundy and his 
41 Here’san extra sixpence for you, cabby/* there is nothing left 
but your ordinary struggling journalist, who has the journa¬ 
list’s contempt for austere letters,the journalist’s pride in his 
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ability to toss off clever-looking copy, and the journalist’s 
winning adaptability and willingness to turn out work for 
anybody who has money wherewith to hire him. We have 
no doubt that Mr. Chesterton desires in his heart to pass 
for a man of letters. On the other hand his temperament 
and gifts are of a kind which debar him from any such 
attainment. Consequently we find that, while he desires 
that his friends should speak of him with bated breath 
and whispered humbleness as the one literary portent of 
his day, he nevertheless affects contempt for pretty well 
everything that people who really value letters hold 
to be important. For example, it is boasted on his behalf 
that he has taken the dignity out of criticism. In point of 
fact he has done nothing of the kind. And we do him the 
justice to believe that he has not even tried. At the same 
time it is plain from what he has written that wherever 
a job of serious criticism has been entrusted to him he has 
succeeded in making a serious mess of it. His Browning 
is a striking instance in point. The fact is that we have 
in Mr. Chesterton the true product of the dcboshed 
hapenny Press. In an age wherein there were no 
hapenny papers there would have been no Mr. Chesterton. 
If the hapenny papers ceased to notice him forthwith, 
it seems to us more than probable that he would cease 
at once to be of the highest importance in literary 
circles, and the Bishops and Members of Parliament 
who have honoured him with their kind notice would 
be compelled to drop him. If Mr. Chesterton has 
indeed the root of the matter in him, he must set a heavy 
foot on these sniggering bepraisers and fugle men of his. 
There is not among them a single person of parts. The 
admiration of the foolish is a great deal worse for one than 
the contempt of the wise.. And as for 44 G. K. Chesterton : 
A Criticism,” Mr. Chesterton should, we think, arrange to 
buy up the edition, which he could probably compass for 
a song, and burn it privily and unbeknown to the reporters. 
This is sincere advice, and if Mr. Chesterton lives to years 
of discretion, which we hope he will, he cannot fail to 
recognise the wisdom of it. 


LITTLE SISTER 

We observe w ith a certain satisfaction a disposition on the 
part of the militant Suffragist to indulge in that always 
delightful operation known among the vulgar as 44 climbing 
down.” It has been said that the book of woman’s logic is 
blotted with tears. It is of the nature of womanhood to be 
44 brave ” and to look the hard facts of life 44 squarely in the 
face.” It is of her nature, too, to endeavour to soften the 
hardest facts in some sort. When pain and sickness 
wring the brow she is a ministering angel. If she could 
have her way with the universe the crooked would be 
made straight and the rough places plain. Given half a 
chance she would set to work to remove for you every con¬ 
ceivable difficulty, every conceivable inequality, eveiy con¬ 
ceivable injustice. But she forgets in her goodness that 
when all is said the world is built in a certain way, and 
that for some reason or other she was not consulted when 
the original scheme of things was ordained. God made 
nuts, but He did not crack them. For more than one 
reason woman would have made them ready cracked. 
God made man a little lower than the angels, and, despite 
all the suffragitis that ever infected the dear, delightful 
feminine heart, there can be no doubt that if woman had 
been allowed a finger in the making of man, she would 
have made him a good deal higher than the angels. In 
her story-books she does so always and forever. A pair of 
moustaches and a glittering smile move her to moral 
rhapsodies of the most gratifying kind. In her heart of 
hearts she believes that man is true, noble, brave, faithful, 
and, more than all, strong. On the whole she flatters him ; 
but that is part of her business in life, and we must thank 
heaven that it is so. 

We gather from a recent communication to The 
Academy that even the most bitter and rabid of our con¬ 
temporary vote-demanding, man-hating, and man- made-law- 
hating females has a soft place beneath her corsage. She 
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wishes to call your poor soaring human man all manner of 
hard names—such for example as tyrant, brute, despot, 
loafer, beer-swiller, and so forth, but she. for her part 
good soul, does not wish that he should retaliate, even 
though the last spark of chivalry be dead within him. For 
her desire is that he should call her name 44 Little Sister.” 
This is quite touching in its pathos, particularly as man 
has been doing it ever since he can remember. General 
Booth, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Bernard Shaw not¬ 
withstanding, the history of the world is a history of 
fawning and dog-life devotion to Little Sister. It is trite 
to go back to Eden. But what woman who is not qualified 
for permanent residence in a lunatic asylum can reflect 
upon that tender episode in the primal garden without 
perceiving in a flash as it were that a vote is the very last 
thing a woman should demand. 44 The woman tempted 
me and I did eat.” The woman thereby cast us all into the 
pit of hell, not to say worse, and now she has the temerity 
to come out shouting for votes. We think that, in view of 
what happened in that garden, Little Sister would do 
well to walk softly and delicately and modestly and 
without making noises for the rest of time. Then there 
was Little Sister whose face launched a thousand ships 
and burnt the topless towers of Ilium. And there was 
Little Sister who made such ruin in the heart of 
Antony, and—to get done with her rapidly—there was 
Juliet and there was Beatrice, and there was Perdita, 
and there were Joan of Arc and Grace Darling. 
And even now we have Florence Nightingale and Lady 
Grove and Marie Lloyd and Lady McLaren. We yield to 
nobody in our admiration of these ladies. They are all 
Little Sister to us, and we like them and love them with 
a perfectly pure and chaste flame. What the world would 
have done without them no man may say. We contend 
that the male side of the world has been living and working 
and agonising to celebrate, pleasure, or keep the wind off 
them all these years. We say that Little Sister knows 
this herself, and that when she bumped her pretty head 
against the hard wall of facts she never expected that the 
wall would be hurt. And she really does not believe that 
man is a tyrant because he is unable to transform stone 
walls into pneumatic cushions. And we say further that, 
so far as the House of Commons is concerned, and so far 
as man-made law is concerned, the whole trend of legis¬ 
lation has been well in the interests of Little Sister. To 
take crude examples: Here is a man who deserts his wife. 
Result, he is haled at once before a magistrate, sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment, and told that he must contribute 
at least a third of his income to the lady’s support. On the 
other hand Little Sister informs you one morning that she 
is going back to her mother. She leaves you with three 
helpless babes and two frowsy maids-of-all-work, and you 
have no redress. You cannot bring her before a magistrate 
for desertion and you cannot make her contribute towards 
your support. Now, if we are to have strict equality 
between the sexes, as Little Sister makes believe, we must 
have strict equality. The desertion of a man by a woman 
may and frequently is quite as serious a matter for the man 
as the desertion of a woman by a man is a serious thing 
for the woman. If Darby’s desertion is to be visited with 
pains and penalties, why in the name of goodness should 
not Joan’s ? Of course, in the present state of affairs, 
nobody grumbles that things should be as they are. 
Women are credited by the law with an emotional and 
discretional superiority to man, but if you give a woman 
the vote you lower her immediately to the common plane 
of the despised male, and the law must no longer treat her 
as a superior being but as man’s mere equal. Again, we may 
take the question of bankruptcy. Many a good man and 
many an evil one has been made bankrupt with results far 
from comfortable to himself. But the terrible, ungallant, 
despotic law will not allow you to make Little Sister 
bankrupt. The law says in effect that bankruptcy is an 
altogether too foul and abominable stigma to place 
upon a woman, and we think quite rightly. But 
if woman is to have the franchise on the terms 
of political equality, on which she so insists, she must 
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take her bankruptcy and her public examination and her 
subsequent inability to indulge in £20 worth of credit 
without explaining matters—she must take these things, 
we say, like a man. And lastly, you cannot imprison a 
woman for debt. Here is gallantry of the highest and 
most astounding quality. For it is notorious that the whole 
art of getting into debt gracefully and remaining there 
prettily for ever is understood properly of woman and of 
woman only. This is not wickedness on her part, but a 
simple and beautiful, and as- we believe righteous, inability 
to recognise that money is of any consequence at all. So 
that when the glorious female suffrage proposals are a 
fait accompli , and woman is a citizen and the equal 
of imn, we are afraid that the Jew's and the County 
Courts and the stone jugs will inevitably get hold 
of her. There are a hundred other points wherein one 
could show direct or indirect gallantry on the part of 
the law, and while we have not space to particularise 
them, it is s ife to say that if the horrid man-made laws of 
England were to be revised on the sauce-for-the-gander 
sauce-for-the-goose principle, Little Sister w'ould have 
some very nasty fits of weeping, and her path through life 
would not be by any means so smooth as it is under the 
present brutal regime. 

We are most grateful to Little Sister for that in her 
wildest, most hysterical, and most dangerous moments 
she has never set up a claim to be more than man’s 
equal. She knows perfectly well that she could never 
make her tongue say that Harold with his eagle eye 
and his great strong arm and his big brave heart was 
her inferior. All she wants, poor dear, is to be recog. 
nised and put on a footing with the rest of the household. 
And we contend that if she will dry her eyes, and swallow 
her rage, and look complacently round her for a minute or 
tw*o, she w’ill find that she is not only already on a footing 
but on a good deal of a pedestal. And of course when it 
comes to the vote—oh that blessed vote!—we must really 
draw the line, and this, as a matter of fact, for Little 
Sister’s ow’n sake. A vote is a dangerous thing. We 
would sooner sec women go about with revolvers in their 
pockets than with votes in their reticules. We are not at 
all sure that it is every man who is fit to be trusted with a 
vote. Manhood suffrage is not yet a thing accomplished 
for mankind, and there are wise persons amongst us who 
can see reasons why it should not become a thing accom¬ 
plished. And womanhood suffrage would mean sheer 
anarchy. There are certain duties to the State which can 
be performed by men and men alone. One of those duties 
is government. There are certain duties to the State 
which can be performed by women and women alone, and 
government is not among them. Little Sister must 
learn this hard lesson. An Englishm in’s house is his 
castle. If Little Sister cries for the governance of 
it there are kind men in the w'orld who will allow 
her to make believe that she has it, but when it 
comes to serious points, such as the upkeep of the 
exchequer and interviewing burglars, Little Sister prefers 
to cling rather than rule. This is quite natural and no 
disgrace to her, and in fact we applaud her for it. And so 
it must be in that greater household which we call the 
State. The powers that be may be dull and bald and 
prone to err and apt to hesitate before they make decisions 
about matters which appear perfectly simple and clear to 
Little Sister, but she knows quite well in her quivering 
heart that if she were to be handed the reins of govern¬ 
ment in the morning she would either be frightened and 
run away or she would make a sad mess of it. There are 
occasions in life when the females of a household will 
say even of the most insignificant and brow-beaten husband 
14 Thank God ! Father’s at home.” And the parable is 
good in respect of male government. Little Sister must 
learn this bitter truth, which has its basis not in man’s 
arrogance or despotism, but in the laws of the universe, 
and which can never be altered, even though one shriek 
till one be black in the face. She must cease to do evil 
and learn to do well. She must beware of false prophets who 
come to heT in the figures of spclj persons as. Mr. Bernard 
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Shaw, Lord Northcliffe, Mr. Lloyd-Gcorge, and Mr. Massing- 
ham and the minor poets. They can do nothing to improve 
her condition ; they are simply using her as a stalking-horse 
for notoriety and hapence, and we believe that if the truth 
were known they really laugh in their sleeves over her. 
That she is easy to practise upon nobody who has had any 
experience can doubt. The male Suffragist knows this, 
and he lays his gins and traps and lures accordingly. If 
she is fool enough to break the squares of Prime Ministers 
to oblige Lord Northcliffe with a 44 scoop ” for his hapenny 
papers ; if she is fool enough t> believe that the time has 
come to discuss improper matters so that Mr. Shaw may 
line his pockets with the royalties on a play which settles 
things up for ever ; if she is fool enough to imagine that 
when SHE gets a vote there will be no more poverty and no 
more pain and no more disagreements between married 
couples, and no more hair-pulling in the family circle, and 
no more drink and no more wife-beating, and no more 
divorce-courts and no more clubs and no more coming 
home with the milk, she must believe it. But it is not so. 
In point of fact there are irremovable, implacable, and per¬ 
fectly obvious reasons why Little Sister’s vote, if ever she 
gets it, will turn out to be one of two things : that is to say, 
either the prettiest and tenderest of farces or the gravest 
and most terrible of catastrophes. 


THE LATER COURSE OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


In resuming the subject of an article in last week’s 
Academy, it may be permissible to remind the reader of 
what was therein set forth. The point of that article was 
that the great prose of our literature, from the time of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible to the time of Newman and 
Ruskin, had for inspiration and control one common 
power—the sense of rhythm. It was noted that the style 
of the Bible and of the whole great period was primarily 
vocal, and the pregnant remark of Newman was cited that 
literature 44 addresses itself, in its primary idea, to the ear, 
not to the eye.” In the conclusion, it was observed that since 
Newman and Ruskin a new prose, formed on a different 
principle, subject to another control, had crept into our 
literature. From Jeremy Taylor to De Quincey, from 
Traherne to Landor, the governing impulse of prose had 
been found in the rhythm. Its appeal was of sound, to the 
ear ; it was regarded as representative of, and perpetuating, 
the spoken word. It was vocal. 

Now the later prose, the prose to which we arc 
accustomed in current literature and which we regard as 
peciliarly 44 modern,” is distinguished from the earlier by 
this—that its appeal is not to the ear but to the eye. It is 
regarded as the representative and perpetuation of things 
seen. In a word, it is picturesque. 

In saying this, there is no need to deny the frequent 
charm of the later style—its novelty, vividness, diversity of 
colour. At its best it is like an agreeable, romantic land¬ 
scape, with light and shadow, with clear and beautiful 
hues of dawn or evening, with sharp salience of outline as 
in summer twilight. It is admirably adapted to many 
things, and especially to that laborious minuteness of 
scientific description which many writers appear to deem 
the chief office of literature. But in forsaking the earlier 
inspiration, in passing from the earlier control, it is to be 
remarked that it has passed from the greatness of its way ; 
it has forgotten its glory. It is as though the master of 
sonorous, magnificent music should leave his organ and 
subdue his hand to the pettier practice of the brush, 
attempting so the expression of the large harmonies of the 
ancient instrument. He may gain little ; he must needs 
lose much. 

To leave these similes, which are perhaps confusing 
rather than illuminating, it should be remembered that the 
invasion of the new prose has by no means involved the 
utter extinction of the old. The main tendency is, indeed, 

towards the new, and it is with that tendency that the 
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present paper is concerned. But we may stay to observe 
that side by side with the innovation of the picturesque, 
there has persisted the older rhythmic prose. Need we do 
more than instance the ample harmonies fof the prose of 
our great living poet—Mr. Swinburne? The splendour of 
his verse has, tor many critics and most readers, defeated 
the splendour of his prose ; yet it is hardly to be denied 
that, had he not won so sure an immortality by u Poems 
and Ballads” and 44 Atalanta in Calydon,” he would have 
achieved a fame not at all brief or contemptible by means 
of 44 Essays and Studies ” and the other treasurable 
volumes of his prose criticism. Mr. Swinburne’s is prose 
of the great tradition, at times lyrical and impassioned 
like his verse, and always preserving the true vocal 
quality. Tender and ardent in appreciation, generous in 
praise, vehement in invective—it is alike dominated by the 
44 primary idea ” and impulse of speech. No finer witness 
of Mr. Swinburne’s finest power as a writer ot great 
rhythmic prose will be found than the simple sentences on 
the death of William Blake, in the w’onderful essay 
which the later poet devoted as tribute to the earlier : 

Only such men die so ; though the worst have been known to 
die calmly and the meanest bravely. This pure lyric rapture of 
spirit and perfect music of sundering soul and body can only be 

given to these few.The world of men was less by one 

great man, and was none the wiser ; while he lived he was called 
mad and kept poor ; after his death much of his work was 
destroyed, and in course of time not so much as his grave was 
left him. 

Nor is Mr. Swinburne the only living master whose prose 
maintains the old allegiance. 

Where first the new characteristic was discovered 
who shall say ? Indeed, it matters little ; the important 
thing is to ascertain its vital presence now and to observe 
its influence in those chiefly subject to it. One needs must 
hesitate a little in this, since in most of those who clearly 
exemplify the modern departure from the old way there is 
yet to be discerned something of the old persisting more or 
less strangely in the new. In few is the fresh control to 
be noted as absolute and exclusive. There is, however, 
one writer who, we may assert, reveals a full subjection to 
the new impulse, and he is of all recent prose craftsmen 
the most influential and the most admired—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. For good or for ill he has stamped his impres¬ 
sion violently upon the prose of our day as upon obedient 
wax, winning such an esteem as is but seldom accorded to 
the infinite capacity for taking pains. How much of his 
immediate popularity may be due to his insistent preaching 
of a gospel which, unlike ancient gospels, can hardly be 
distasteful to any ; how much of it is due to a personality 
which has been portrayed with so cunning a semblance of 
naivete we need not now inquire. Assuredly that attitude 
to life and death, that gaiety of mutual encouragement, 
that careful effusiveness of candour, have made a strong 
appeal to men touched with a perhaps undue sense of 

The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world ; 

and who are, maybe, rather too readily persuaded that 
the world is a strange place, in which to preserve a cheerful 
courage is a kind of heroic triumph. Nevertheless, it is 
equally plain that, but for a style marvellously well suited 
to this personal 41 philosophy,” a style of pleasant bravado 
and ostentatious strenuousness, Stevenson would have 
failed to command the admiration of at least half of those 
who now regard his work as the final excellence of English 
prose. There are many, many readers who are fascinated 
by the landscape variety of Stevenson’s writing ; and there 
are many authors now busily engaged in securing their 
reputations who show an almost slavish acceptance of his 
lead. He himself was excessively occupied with questions 
of technique. In 44 Memories and Portraits” he has related, 
in a famous phrase, his zealous playing of the * 4 sedulous 
ape” to various masters ; how as a youth he 44 lived with 
words,” when description was the principal field of his 
exercise ; and in what purely ventriloquial efforts he first 
achieved authorship. Good practice, indeed, as he avers ; 


but remembering his relentless pursuit of 44 style,” one is 
tempted to suspect that it was the worst possible training 
for Stevenson. 

In Stevenson’s books is seen the picturesque mode at its 
best, but there arc signs that he knew its dangers. Does 
it not appear that, in his later work, in 44 Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” for example, he saw the peril of this perpetual sacri¬ 
fice to curious brilliance of phrase, and yielded himself to 
the older and surer control ? That his influence has been 
so wide and strong is not wholly to be regretted ; at least 
he incites to a careful precision of language, and that 
incentive is never unnecessary. But alack ! his influence 
does not end with this salutary impulse. 44 Brilliant ” 
writers are emulous of his faults, and the worship of the 
striking epithet, the subordination of all to the one mere¬ 
tricious effect, has brought forth that flashy, indiscriminate, 
44 hit-or-miss ” style which is everywhere the bane of 
current writing. 

With Stevenson’s the name of Walter Pater is often 
coupled as that of a kindred master, but this association of 
the most popular with the least popular of recent writers is 
essentially uncritical Pater, while apparently yielding to 
the new’ influence, while seeming even more meticulous 
than others in his ambition for the right word, never denies 
the dominance of the old tradition. One quality he has in 
common with Johnson—a patient, scholarly discrimina¬ 
tion of the meaning of words and phrases, and the mani¬ 
fold implications that gather so wonderfully around them ; 
but he extends it to the subtleties of moods and ideas with 
an apprehension far more alert and delicate than Johnson’s. 
To this resolute, conscientious precision is to be referred 
the occasional heaviness and slowness of movement which 
may be found in his prose, though even there one is yet 
aware of the rhythm, albeit cumbered and retarded by 
the author’s over-scrupulousness. At the foundation of 
Pater’s conception of prose there is an architectural idea. 
His phrases, sentences, paragraphs are controlled by a 
principle that is not purely of the eye or the ear, but a 
harmony of both. He is a builder ; but the noble walls of 
such severe rectitude and faultless delicacy have risen to 
music. How well he knew the essential office cf prose as 
representative of sound rather than of sight is to be recog¬ 
nised in his curious endeavour towards a vocal effect by 
that idiosyncrasy of 44 Well ! 99 and 44 say ! ” and other 
peculiarities of punctuation. That famous, often-quoted 
passage concerning Leonardo’s 44 Monna Lisa ” is by no 
means the purest example of the special character of 
Pater’s style ; the best w itness is, perhaps, to be found in 
the 44 Imaginary Portraits,” where the portrait (the tempta¬ 
tion of a merely descriptive w f riter) is not flung gaping 
upon a coarse canvas, but is evoked as by serene music 
from secret depths or in that beautiful, reminiscent 
44 Child in the House : 99 

So he yielded himself to these things, to be played upon by 
them like a musical instrument, and began to note with deepen¬ 
ing watchfulness, but always with some puzzled, unutterable 
longing in his enjoyment, the phases of the seasons and of the 
growing or waning day, down even to the shadowy changes 
wrought on bare wall or ceiling—the light cast up from the snow, 
bringing out their darkest angles ; the brown light in the cloud, 
which meant rain; that almost too austere clearness, in the pro¬ 
tracted light of the lengthening day, before warm weather began, 
as if it lingered but to make a severer workday, with the school¬ 
books opened earlier and later; that beam of June sunshine, at 
last, as he lay awake before the time, a way of gold-dust across 
the darkness ; all the humming, the freshness, the perfume of the 
garden seemed to lie upon it. 

It is a little curious, but not very astonishing, that prose of 
this fine and difficult quality should be of such small 
influence on current letters. It is unnecessary to speak of 
Mr. Henry James, whose art is so original, subtle, perplexing, 
that less than justice has perhaps been done to the extra¬ 
ordinary virtue of his prose ? In an early work such as 
44 Daisy Miller” you will discover evidence of no common 
gift of speech ; in a later book such as 44 The Two Magics” 
or “English Hours” you will find a more accomplished 
manner, a more perfect art: 

I caught him, yes. I held him—it may be imagined with what 
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a passion ; but at the end of a minute I began to feel what it 
truly was that I held. We were alone with the quiet day, and his 
little heart, dispossessed, had stopped. 

There is in Mr. James’s best work a curious, elusive 
characteristic with which, no doubt, every reader will be 
acquainted, and none find it easy to describe. It is, perhaps, 
best expressed by saying that there is a strange sense of 
whispering and listening—faint reverberations straying 
through this rare prose which, in a way entirely peculiar 
to Mr. James, sometimes astonishes and sometimes puzzles, 
but seldom fails to delight. 

But there seem to be no more than a few exceptions to 
the usurpation of the picturesque style ; and since the 
appeal is now so exclusively to the eye, since the “rhythm 
of prose” has become so rare a thing, it is remarkable how 
deficient in loftiness, wing, power, passion, current writing 
has become. Save the authors already named, and a few 
others who, like them, have maintained their fidelity to the 
old impulse and so preserved the echo of the old beauty, 
to whom can we look for any fit utterance of thoughts 
beyond the common or hopes above the mean ? English 
prose seems to have diminished grievously from its full¬ 
flowing glory, and one is irresistibly impelled to recall the 
eloquent lament of Wordsworth : 

That this most famous Stream in Bogs and Sands 

Should perish. 

It is the plain business of criticism (to use a tiresome 
phrase) to keep uncorrupted the standard of noble prose, 
though the sins of vulgarity and violence be multiplied 
daily. 


LETTER-WRITING 

Now that everybody whose name is known beyond the 
circle of the milkman’s rounds may be assured that he will 
have his biography written it is only a question of time for 
any given sealed post-bag to lie open to the public. The 
general result is most disappointing. Authors whose names 
seem a pledge for liveliness and ease, for wit, for pro¬ 
fundity, for any pleasant quality you please, when their 
lives are ripped open by the executors are found to contain 
none of these golden eggs. Matthew Arnold, the poet ; 
the Bishop of Ponderstown, that authority upon Uncials ; 
Chimpanzini, the great musician ; Sir Portlebury Shedgold, 
eminent Liberal politician; and Sir Having Greedy, the 
beau—these each in turn have fired the curiosity and 
moved the paper-knives of the reading public, as their 
letters shaped themselves into print and lamplight. See 
here! and lo there ! w f as the cry of the reviewers ; but each 
biography in turn was laid aside with at least one dis¬ 
appointed sigh. However interesting the events were, 
however fervent the love and puff might be, the man’s 
letters were woefully devoid of nourishment. If he said 
anything well in them he said it better in what we knew 
already. The wittiest become dull, the holiest heavy, the 
wildest proper, and the masters of those who know use only 
their prentice hands for private letters. Soured with con¬ 
tinual disappointment, the literary man scowls disdainfully 
at the postman and scoffs at his millions of missives. Those 
sealed brown bags may be made up of invoices for aught one 
cares. In the whole fardel of all St. Martin’s is there any 
pearl of price ? Is there anything which should not die ? If 
able editors are not able, poets are prosy, savants stupid, 
men of affairs suetty in their letters ; if wits grow olient 
and even famous lovers become laoaicean, then away with 
such stuff to the paper-mills, unread for ever, at any rate 
after once the historians have picked them over. Yet 
upon second thoughts, St. Martin’s may be less gloomy 
than one supposed, for there do come into the letter-box 
not seldom light epistles from little people, which touch 
a higher level than ever these from whom much is 
expected. Passages sometimes leap from ordinary 
envelopes which Charles Lamb would not have rewritten 
nor Lady Mary Wortley Montagu have blotted. The 
writers never saw print, and would faint beneath the 
fierce light of any publicity. That is the very reason, that 
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and none other, why they write real letters. The cold 
malignity of print and the hot malignity of the platform, 
these cramp the pen-hand and numb the timid thought 
that would fain flow with the ink. To be a good letter- 
writer you must have no fear of being called to account 
and therefore must know nothing of printer’s devilry. You 
must be ignorant of critics, political opponents, rival 
reviews, and indeed of any audience larger than such 
as a tea-table can comfortably accommodate. An 
audience of one is the best provocative, add the 
rest of the family to the mind of the writer and he 
begins to flag, add the street and he halts lamely, add 
the town and he falls heavily to earth. But even an 
audience of one, and that one with Vulcan at his elbow is 
not sufficient environment for good letter-writing, unless 
we add the conditions of security and leisure. Lady Mary 
was most herself not when she wrote dutifully to her 
husband or conscientiously to her daughter, or printfully 
to Pope, but when she turned up her mind like a bag and 
shook it out for her sister, the Countess of Mar, and most 
astonishing is the result: 

As for news, the last wedding is that of Peg Pelham, and I 
think I have never seen so comfortable a prospect of happiness ; 
according to all appearance she cannot fail of being a widow in 
six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has been so good a 

housewife as to line her wedding-clothes with black.My cure 

for lowness of spirits is not drinking nasty water, but galloping 
all day, and a moderate glass of champagne at night in good 
company ; and I believe this regimen, closely followed, is one of 
the most wholesome that can be prescribed and may save one a 
world of filthy doses, and more filthy doctor’s fees at the year s 
end. . . . . Mrs. West is a great prude, having but two 
lovers at a time. I think those are Lord Haddington and 
Mr. Linsay; the one for use, the other for show. 

So rattles on the masterful Lady Mary, and just as you 
conclude that she has left no like behind her you open the 
post-bag and read : 

Annie has great theologically possibilities. She has invented 
a new mortificalion for Lent, which is to go without afternoon 
tea. But as wc ars usually calling upon friends that time of day 
the new discipline has all the spiritual advantages with none of 
the material discomforts of other forms of self-denial. 

Women are often better letter-writers than men, because 
they have more time and far less sense of responsibility ; 
and of men the less responsible are the best. Hence 
Lamb: 

How sick I am !—not of the world, but of the widow’s shrub. 
She’s sworn under £ 6 , 000 , but I think she perjured herself. She 
howls in E la, and I comfort her in B flat. You understand 
music ? . . . . 

I was at the Novellos last week. They have a large, cheap 
house and garden, with a dainty library (magnificent) without 
books; but what will make you bless yourself (I am too old for 
wonder) something has touched the right organ in Vincentio at 
last. He attends a Wesleyan chapel on Kingsland Green. He 
at first tried to laugh it off; he only went for the singing; but 
the cloven foot—I retract—the lamb’s trotters are at length 
apparent. Mary Isabella attributes it to a lightness induced by 
his headaches ; but I think I sec in it a less accidental influence. 
Mr. Clark is at perfect staggers ! The whole fabric of his infi¬ 
delity is shaken. He has no one to join him in his horse-insults 
and indecent obstreperousnesses against Christianity. 

Good letters are not dead. They are only shy of the Press 
and choose burning before common uses. 


THE “NAPE” OF THE NECK 

The N.E.D. regards the etymology of nape as obscure, the 
absence of all k - forms making its identity with O. Fries. 
( hals)-knap , nape of the neck, doubtful. Professor Skcat 
(Concise Diet., 1901) adopts the O. Fries, origin and regards 
the word as allied with A.S. cnaep , the top of a hill ; and 
with knop . But the nape of the neck seems to have been 
originally a hollow, as is shown by its equivalents in the 
Romance languages and by some of the examples in the 
N.E.D.— eg. (1400) “into his nape,” (1541) “ in the nawpe 
of the neck,” (1649) “the pit of the hinder part of the 
head or nape of the neck.” This idea of concavity is lost 
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in M.F. tiuque , It. Sp. Prov. Port, nuca, nor does it appear 
in the usual O.F. word hatercl (naterelle with agglutination 
of article in Prompt. Parv.), but it is predominant in other 
Romance words used for nape : 

Cotgrave : canneau du col, the nape of the neck ; fossette 
de la teste, the nape of the necke ; chainon du col, naupe, 
etc. 

Florio : coppa , a cup, a bowle, a goblet; the nape of the 
neck. 

Oudin : colodrillo •, le derriere de la teste. 

Palsgrave : nape of the necke, fossette de la teste ; naupe 
of the heed, canneau de col, la fossette de la teste. 

From these examples it w f ould appear that the nape did 
not originally mean, as now, the back of the neck (G. 
Nacken , Genick, F. tiuque, O.F. haterel, etc.), but the 
hollow at the base of the skull, O.F. chaon , Nacken- 
grube, L. # cavonem (Diez). Cf. G. Alike, Genick, am 
Mittelrhein und in Schwaben ublich ; mhd. anka , ahd. 
anka (Kluge). This anka, according to Diez (p. 17), meant 
also 44 Einbiegung,” and is adopted by the Diet. Gen. as 
the origin of F. anche, tube, etc., which in O.F. meant also 
cuve (Du Cange, Roquefort); cf. ancheau , cuve (Littre). 
The Prompt. Parv. and Palsgrave both give 44 nape of the 
head ,' 1 and the only gloss for nape in the seventeenth-century 
L. dictionaries (Holyoak, Gouldman, Littleton) is occiput , 
occipitium, nucha\. So also Coles (1703), while Ainsworth 
(1736) gives ima colli vertebra . Thus the nape was the 
depression (Jossette, coppa, colodtillo) where the backbone 
joins the skull, and I take the O. Fries. ( hals)-knap to mean 
4 neck-bowl ” (G. Napf O.H.G. hnapf, M.E. nap , O.E. hnaep, 
Du nap t Dialect E. nap). The variants naape, naupe, 
nawpe and the modern formt seem to preclude E. origin 
for the word and identity with the archaic nap, goblet. It 
is, I believe, F. hanap , goblet, which, with its derivatives 
hanefel, hanepier, was widely used in O.F. for 44 skull 99 
(r. Godefroi, Roquefort, etc.). Hanap occurs in M.E. 
(quoted by the N.E.D. for 1494) ar> d * s a ver y common 
word in A.F., e.g., 44 Et si tiove soit qe nulle taverner autre- 
ment faite, primerement soit gageez par soun hanap de la 
taverne, ou par autre boun gage leinz trove” (Liber Albus, 
p. 276). 44 Qe Hostillers et Braceours vendent cervoise par 

pleine mesure, et nemy par hanapes 99 (ibid. p. 702). From 
these quotations it appears that the hanap was commonly, 
but illegally, used as an alehouse measure. F. hanap is of 
course etymologically identical with O.H.G hnapf M.E. nap , 
etc. ; cf. It. nappo , Prov. enap (Diez, p. 16, Hurting, p. 463). 
The aphaeresis of the (h)a- is almost normal in M.E. loan¬ 
words from F. ( prentice , perl , mend, vamp, vanguard, etc.), 
while the application of the name of a vessel to a part of 
the head is a common linguistic phenomenon. 

Ernest Weekley. 


FICTION 

Wroth. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder 
and Co., 6s.) 

To begin with a pair-horse coach driven furiously at dead 
of night up the aisle of a torch-lit church, the said edifice 
being full of roystering fellows garbed as monks, and to 
finish with a duel, the confession by the purple-eyed 
heroine that she is already (unknown to himsell) the wife 
of the hero who has chased her over half a continent, 
kisses, and a soliloquy by the inevitable old butler who 
had held the hero in his aims when a baby—to do all this 
may bring a smile to the reviewer’s lips, but if it is well 
done it can be very entertaining. And in this story con¬ 
cerning young Lord Wroth, of Hurley Priory, there is 
no question as to the entertainment; it is capitally done ; 
there is no padding. Once the reader allows the pro¬ 
bability of one or two central incidents—such as the 
chance of a man permitting himself to be married to a 
woman thickly veiled without once seeing her face—he is 

* Diminutive of eolodra. bowl ; r. Diez, p. 441. 
t Gouldman gives nap of the neck s.v. nucha , but this improbably a 
misprint, or suggested by Skinner's fantastic derivation (v. Johnson). 
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carried on as by storm. To use schoolboy language, it is 
a rattling book—Romance, with a big R, undiluted, and 
clean withal. 

Without exposing the plot, we may say that the action 
takes place in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
The hero is an eccentric and passionate young nobleman, 
and we have complications with law, love, and ladies to a 
fine tune, on a higher literary scale in the telling than is 
usual. The latter half of the book, in which the character 
of Count Spiridion appears, is written with much taste 
and delicacy; the old Count is altogether a captivating 
personage, and the scene in the garden of his Chateau of 
Mon-Repos could not be bettered. 

In another way the book is pleasing : the reader is 
never irritated by slovenly writing. In a careful perusal 
we came across one or two sentences ending with pre¬ 
positions which might have been more neatly constructed, 
and an occasional 44 averse to,” but to find a volume of 370 
pages written with a nice regard for language, and, in spite 
of the flamboyant subject, with little or no flamboyance in 
style, is a pleasure quite apart from the interest of the plot. 
As a fair specimen of the restrained treatment we may 
quote in conclusion a few lines from the latter portion of 
the book : 

There fell rain the whole of the next afternoon—the good rain 
that, sinking into the earth, draws life and beauty out of its heart. 
In the salon , except for Count Spiridion’s music, it was a very 
quiet party. The curi , comfortably absorbed, in his special arm¬ 
chair, closed his eyes—to have no distractions—and thereafter 
slumbered frankly and almost noiselessly. He only woke up a. 
intervals to say: 

41 Ah, heaven, how fine ! ” Or , 44 Music 1 how beautiful she is !" 
He was a charming listener. 

Spiridion was deep in diplomacy ; all to his instrument, all to 
the business of the moment. When Juliana, sitting at the old 
harpsichord—sweet and faint, and full of the echoes of ancient 
days—lost her place in the accompaniment the violinist carried 
it through with most convincing airs of indifference. Nobody 
should guess that he knew why she had faltered ; that he had 
intercepted the long, ardent glances which milord, in his corner, 
cast upon her—Milord Apollo, this afternoon with a cloud over 
his head, no brilliancy about him, no speech on his lips, only the 
fire in his eyes. 

The long room, with its polished floor, reflected the little group 
and the sparse furniture as in an amber mirror, dimly. The 
scent of the smouldering red logs on the hearth mingled with that 
of the wet garden creeping in mistily through the open window. 
Ever and anon little airs would set the brocade curtains moving 

with slight, ghost-like rustle.Juliana's face, in serious 

beauty under the black wings of her hair, was cut cameo-like 
against the shadows as she sat apart and pressed the ivory notes. 
She wore some garment of grey satin, and the firelight caught 
the folds of it rosily, but never reached the white oval of her 
cheek. It was no wonder Wroth brooded upon her. 

After the music there was a little conversation between 
Spiridion and the curi on purely local subjects. Juliana and 
Wroth had no w’ords for each other, but at parting he took her 
hand. 

That was all. Never had there been an afternoon with so 
little in it; but to the end of his days it remained one of the 
most perfumed memories in Wroth's heart. That day he had 
looked on peace, as a man may upon a cool lake from the 
distance. A hot and stormy road lay between him and it, but he 
had locked on it. 

The 44 Castle” library, in our thinking, improves as it 
grows—and it is beginning to demand a shelf to itself. 

The Borderland. By Robert Halifax. (Constable, 6s.) 

Here is a novel whose scenery is in the dense slums of 
Hoxton, whose skies are formed by the gloomy vapours 
of autumnal London, w’hose characters move for the most 
part in an atmosphere of fried-fish smells and oaths and 
beery laughter. We scarcely know whether it is intended 
to teach a 44 lesson ” or not; if it is, the only real moral 
that can possibly be drawn from it is the negative one of 
the hopelessness of ‘‘rescue” work in a neighbouihood 
teeming with souls and bodies lost almost from their 
squalid birth-hour. 

The plot, unrelieved by a glimpse of country or a flash 
of green leaves, concerns the love of one John Laverock, 
belonging to a 44 Christian Brotherhood ” Mission, engaged 
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in the usual labour of such fraternities. He falls in love 
with a girl of the district, whom he sees for the first time 
as a 14 capture ” of the Salvation Army in a street service. 
This in itself seems a very improbable event. The girl 
backslides—we believe this is the technical term—almost 
as soon as they have led her into their 44 citadel ” ; Laverock, 
through many vicissitudes of bruisers and bullies, follows 
her up until his rescuing enthusiasm centres itself upon 
her alone. She returns his affection, and he succeeds in 
his ideal, but only by taking her from her lodging in a 
disreputable bye-street to his rooms for the night; after 
which, although for a time they live together, she 
refuses to hamper him by becoming his wife. It all 
ends satisfactorily, for we are left with an abrupt 
transition—the minister who has arrived too late for the 
deathbed of a friend of Laverock’s is incontinently 
requisitioned to marry the two in the same house an 
hour or so after the death scene ! 

The girl herself is puzzling ; while, to quote the author, 
she is 41 palpably a product of the slums,” we are not told 
how she came by her correct speech and attractive ways. 
It is true her first words to him are 44 You be damned,” 
but later on she grows into a pleasant, quiet manner of 
language. And if she spoke with anything like the accent 
which the reader may hear if he troubles to take a stroll 
round the purlieus of the Kingsland Road, we can hardly 
conceive that a man of Laverock’s education and 44 artistic 
perceptions’* would think of her twice, unless in the 
course of his duties. The description of the slum and its 
occupants is good work. 

The Claimant . By YVeatherby Chesney. (Chatto and 
\V f indus, 6s.) 

44 The Claimant ** is an excellent example of honest, direct, 
forthright romance. Eschewing subtleties (which anyhow 
are not in Mr. Chesney’s line) and disregarding proba¬ 
bilities (which are somewhat fatal to stories of this descrip¬ 
tion), the author has succeeded in providing us with a 
thoroughly readable and enjoyable tale ; one, too, that 
holds the interest of the reader captive from the first page 
to the last. Mr. Chesney crowds his pages with incidents. 
Unexpected developments await you in every chapter. It 
says something for Mr. Chesney’s powers of invention that 
he has discovered a problem which, so far as we know, is 
new in fiction. Given a pretty and susceptible girl of 
eighteen and an attractive man who realises in external 
essentials her ideal of perfect manhood, can the girl con¬ 
tinue to love the man if she suspects him to be a secret 
humbug and adventurer ? It appears that she can, and as 
it subsequently transpires that the object of her affections 
is no adventurer at all, but a real live peer of the realm and 
a very perfect squire of dames, it will be conceded that her 
affection was not misplaced. The majority of readers, 
deny it as they may and will, dearly love a villain, and Mr. 
Chesney has given us in these pages three villains of the 
most approved romantic type. Of course they reap the 
fruit of their misdoings in the final chapter. Nor is the 
reader defrauded of the wedding service which appro¬ 
priately closes a novel of this description. Finally, Mr. 
Chesney deserves our thanks for having written a story the 
scene of which is laid in Scotland which does not contain 
a single word of dialect. It is, perhaps, a little too late in 
the season to make the suggestion, but 44 The Claimant ** 
would be found an excellent novel for sea-side reading. 
It makes no undue demands on the intellect. 

His Wife. By Ellis Dean. (Digby Long and Co., 6s.) 

t 

In 14 His \V f ife ** we are presented with a peculiarly power¬ 
ful analysis of temperament. Ralph Grigson, the central 
figure—he can hardly be called the hero—is, viewed from 
many standpoints, an attractive personality. He is natu¬ 
rally amiable, good-natured, and with a considerable fund 
of reverence. Unfortunately, he is entirely lacking in 
moral stamina, and we leave him at the end of the volume 
a victim to chronic alcoholism. The author has, in effect, 
set herself to pourtray the slow and relentless sapping of 
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character which is induced by what is popularly known as 
the 44 drink evil.” We see a home in ruins, a wife widowed 
within a few weeks after she has been made a mother, a 
child crippled for life. This savours somewhat of the 
44 novel with a purpose ; ” but the author of this painful 
story is no mere pamphleteer, and it is but due to her to 
say that she has treated a difficult subject with an artistic 
sincerity and restraint which are too often lacking in works 
of this description. The book is entirely devoid of humour, 
and there are moments when the tension is felt to be almost 
too terrible. But the author has successfully eluded the 
numerous melodramatic pitfalls with which such a subject 
abounds, and the result is a novel of genuine human inte¬ 
rest, though one hardly calculated to dispel depression or 
provide a pleasant afternoon’s reading. No reader at 
least will withhold a tribute of admiration from Nance, who, 
if the story lacks a hero, makes a very efficient heroine. 

Gold of Cathay . By Gilbert YY'intle. (Ward Lock, 6 s.) 

It is not often we come across as engrossing a story as 
this. The plot, which is an exceptionally good one, is 
carefully and skilfully developed, in a manner which 
arrests the reader’s interest at the beginning and holds it 
to the last page. This is partly due to Mr. Wintle’s very 
realistic style. YY'hether he is describing an East-end 
lodging-house or a mine in Canada, he writes as one who 
knows and who has actually taken part in at least some of 
the scenes he is depicting. The story is frankly sensa¬ 
tional, but the actors in this case are human beings instead 
of the cardboard figures usually considered good enough 
for stories of a thrilling ’* type. Their many adventures 
are exciting but not incredible, and to those who are 
heartily sick of the jumble of impossible episodes care¬ 
lessly linked together which so often passes for a novel, 
the “Gold of Cathay** will come as a welcome relief. 

A Woman in Armour. By David Christie Murray. 

(John Long, 6s.) 

\V r E are introduced to Rudolph Mannheim in the first 
chapter, four-and-twenty years of age, with eyes 44 very 
large and clear and calm ; ’* 44 large, white, artist hands ; ” 
clad in 44 a brocaded dressing-gown richly embroidered 
at the wrists and collar,” and wearing a magnificent 
diamond on the third finger of his left hand. 

Nathalie is not revealed to us until chapter v. She is 
14 a regal creature,” with a 44 most exquisite coiffure, and with 
eyes which might certainly command a whole male army 
to submission.** Rudolph is a marvellous performer on 
the violoncello ; Nathalie a devoted Anarchist. \\ f ith this 
gorgeous and deeply-interesting couple we prepared to 
sail the high seas of romance, little dreaming of the rude 
shock awaiting us in chapter vii. A burning house and 
the heroic rescue of Nathalie by the 'cellist seemed right 
enough, but at what a price ! To use the authors own 
graphic words : 

Nathalie's rescuer presented a singular appearance. The 
noble, artistic chevelure was gone—every hair of it—and there 
was not left to the musician a vestige of an eyebrow, moustache, 
or beard. 

Worse even than this, 44 all Nathalie’s beautiful hair had 
been singed away,” and we awoke to the realisation that 
our romantic lovers were totally bald. Many and desperate 
were their adventures before they sank, still hairless, into 
each other’s arms for ever ; but our interest in them was 
dead, killed by the vision of those two bald heads. 

The Life Class . By Keighley Snowden. (T. Werner 

Laurie, 6s.) 

“The Life Class” is undeniably the best book that Mr. 
Keighley Snowden has given us. Furthermore, it is one of 
the best novels of provincial life we have yet read. Mr. 
Snowden has a style which, it it does not irritate you, will 
attract you. A little too colloquial at times—the author has 
you perpetually by the buttonhole—and at other times a 
little too definitely reminiscent of Meredith, it is yet a style 

of considerable charm and distinction, a fit vehicle, too, 

• • 
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for the expression of its author’s complex and many-sided 
personality. 

To the story, however. As in his former novels, Mr. 
Snowden moves among the scenes he knows and the 
people he has made his own. The drama—it is a drama 
at once of mean passions and jealousies, and of great and 
sublime heroisms—is enacted against the drab background 
of a Yorkshire manufacturing town. Art enters into the 
composition, Art with a monumental A. For the heroine 
is an artist’s model. And the innate Puritanism of Kingley, 
tolerant of much that is unlovely and enamoured of all that 
is respectable, has no liking for such baggages. But Ray 
Fothergill is a much misunderstood and grievously used 
person, as you will find, and we are much mistaken if you 
do not fall in love with her before you close the book as 
irreparably as two of the characters therein depicted. For 
one of these we ourselves do not happen to care overmuch. 
He is lucky, wc think, beyond his deserts—a very com¬ 
panionable young fellow, but hardly cast in the heroic 
mould. The other, Smiles Gott, is a veritable triumph of 
characterisation. Seldom has the middle-aged lover, who 
is always in danger of appearing somewhat ridiculous, been 
presented with such subtlety and comprehending sympathy. 
Smiles 44 takes ” us (to adopt an admirable provincialism) 
from the first, and we are loth indeed to part company with 
him. Of the adventures of Ray Fothergill, and the storms 
and struggles that beset her artistic career, of the machina¬ 
tions of the Rev. Blundel Preston and the disputations at 
the Salt Club, of all these we shall be wisely reticent, 
leaving the reader to discover their meaning for himself. 
It is due, however, to Mr. Snowden to say that he has 
written a novel of permanent human interest and of a lofty 
moral purpose. 44 The Life Class ” is a study of life 
viewed from an idealistic standpoint, and irradiated by a 
kindly humour that we at least have found irresistible. 


DRAMA 

“FAUST” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 

THEATRE 

We shall refrain from the consideration of Mr. Tree's 
production of Faust in any relation that it may have to the 
work of one Goethe. Mr. Tree himself has obliged us in 
the Daily Mail with an opinion as to the “ message ” of 
11 the great world drama,” and fifty small critics have told 
usallabout thefVn/s/ of Marlow’e and the Faust of Goethe. So 
that we are by this time specially well informed on the subject. 
In view* of what Messrs. Stephen Phillips and Comyns 
Carr have written, and particularly in view of the soul- 
compelling efforts of Mr. Tree’s stage-carpenters, we shall 
prefer to discuss the Faust of His Majesty’s Theatre in the 
light of an entirely new and ambitious piece of stagecraft. 
The elder Fausts cannot hope to contend against Mr. Tree 
and 41 the woman soul,” and we must therefore dismiss them 
with what grace we may. Faust at His Majesty’s may be 
summed up shortly as a somewhat rickety melodrama 
wrapped, as it were, in the hide of a gorgeous pantomime. 
The thing daunts and frights one, because in effect it 
amounts to an admission on the part of an actor-manager 
of standing in his profession that the only hope for the 
drama lies in the paint-pot and the Hying wire and the 
electrical effect. In face of the w’onderful diorama 
presented to us at His Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday 
night our hearts stood still. Were we in a theatre or were 
we at the Hippodrome or the White City ? All that was 
wanted to make complete the Hippodrome illusion was 
the customary fifty tons of real live water. And all that 
one missed from the White City illusion was the 
Flip-flap. Even the despised Earl’s Court was forced upon 
us, for, in the last Act, a kneeling Faust was dragged up an 
inclined plane toward an angel, for all the world like a man 
on the Earl’s Court moving staircase. Of course, nobody 
will gainsay that the 44 scenery ” and effects Mr. Tree has 


called into being are monstrous fine as far as they go; but to 
our mind the point about them is that they go ever so much 
too far. We begin with angels possessed of enormous 
cardboard wings and perched on cardboard clouds. To 
them enters Mr. Tree—slowly out of the trap—clothed in 
the traditional habiliments of the Prince of Darkness. 
There is some thunder and sunrise, and you tremble for 
angels and devil alike lest anything might give way. After 
a good set of pantomime scenes, 44 Faust’s house ” and 
the garden of Margaret’s mother ” and so forth you are 
whisked off to a witches* kitchen, also redolent of panto¬ 
mime, and, ultimately, you find yourself in the company of 
many wailing souls on a mammoth Brocken, with real steam 
and more thunder at discretion ; whereas in the last Act 
you have the same angels with cardboard wings, shining 
beautifully on the same cardboard clouds and arguing 
prettily with the same Prince of Darkness. We believe 
that Mr. Stephen Phillips has written some passable blank 
verse as a sort of accompaniment to this spectacle. We 
believe also that Mr. Tree and Miss Lohr and a company 
of other actors do their best to unfold for us among the 
machinery the 44 great world drama 99 and the pitiful history 
and ultimate triumph of 44 the woman soul.” But we cannot 
be quite sure about it because the blank verse and the 
story and the acting alike are overweighted and crowded 
out and eclipsed and w r ell nigh obliterated by the ingenuities 
and marvels of the setting. Mr. Tree’s Mephistopheles 
may be for aught one dare say to the contrary a really fine 
p ece of acting. And Miss Lohr may similarly be an ideal 
Margaret. But Mr. Tree has withdrawn, both from himself 
and the young damsel, the ampler dramaturgic oppor¬ 
tunities, and debases both his own talent and that of his 
company in the mighty presence of the cloth-painter, the 
artist in cardboard, and the lime-light man. Though it is 
rather the tradition that at His Majesty’s Theatre you must 
have a transcendent stage, there can be little doubt that on 
this occasion Mr. Tree would appear to have got right 
beyond himself. We believe that the Faust which he 
produces for us loses rather than gains by the greater part 
of the words and the greater part of the acting which have 
somehow got tangled up with it. The exhibition would be 
much more effective if it were done as a sort of series of 
living pictures with a man in evening dress to drone 
out 41 On the left is a cluster of angels ; on the right there is 
another angel ; in the centre and bestriding this beautiful 
lazy pacing cloud is the Devil. Picture post-cards of the 
present and following scenes may be had from the atten¬ 
dants.” We should be dreadfully sorry if Mr. Tree were 
to mistake us in the matter of what we feel it to be our 
duty to write. In point of fact we mean the highest 
compliment that a critic can pay to an actor. That is to 
say we mean that we would rather have Mr. Tree and Miss 
Lohr and Mr. Ainley and the rest of them, not to 
mention Mr. Stephen Phillips and even Mr. Comyns Carr, 
than all the gew gaws and novelties and magnificences and 
sublime peep-show effects that are here literally hurled at 
us. We are aware that we are handling an old and trite 
subject, and we have no doubt that Mr. Tree has put up 
his spectacle in the belief that the public demand is for 
spectacle, and for little else but spectacle. Therein it 
seems to us he does the public a grave injustice. We 
believe that the gallery and the pit will go away nightly 
from His Majesty’s Theatre feeling that they have 
witnessed a great show, but wondering subconsciously 
where the play comes in. It was significant that on 
Saturday evening there were insistent calls for Mr. Tree 
and for Miss Lohr, but that the cry of ‘'Author 99 came very 
reluctantly to the public lips. The fact is that when the 
audience had paid its tribute to Mr. Tree for its spectacle, 
and to Miss Lohr on account of her youth, it really would 
have liked to call 44 Stage carpenters.” But the thing has 
never been done, and audiences are slow to innovation. 
We should not be surprised if Faust keeps the stage at 
His Majesty’s for a decent number of nights, and we shall 
be glad for Mr. Tree to recoup himself over it. On the 
other hand, we cannot help feeling that if he does even 
this he will be fortunate. 
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“WHAT EVERY WOMAN 

KNOWS ” 

AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S 

The title of this play reflects the adroitness of the time. 

A couple of years ago it would not have been called What 
Every Woman Knows , but John Shand or, it may be, Maggie. 
As a title, of course, What Every Woman Knows is intended 
to arouse the same brand of curiosity which Getting Married 
was intended to arouse. The difference is that, whereas 
Getting Married had really something to do with Mr. Shaw’s 
effort, What Every Woman Knows is next door to meaning¬ 
less so far as it applies to the effort of Mr. Barrie. For 
the sake of brevity we may perhaps best describe the play 
itself as a comedy of bad manners, unless, of course, Mr. 
Barrie would prefer us to consider it in the light of a pure 
and taking advertisement for the Scotch. Practically the 
whole of the talking from first to last is done in what we 
are given to understand is a fine, sharp, Glasgow accent. 
And although the persons placed before us are devised 
palpably to convince us that the Scotch heart and the 
Scotch affections and emotions are the finest things in the 
world, these same persons convince us also that Glasgow 
manners are more or less execrable. One forms rather an 
unflattering opinion of a young woman, even though she be a 
Glasgow young woman, who permits herself to be present 
while a Glasgow rail way-porter, who has been caught house¬ 
breaking 44 in the pursuit of knowledge, 0 decides whether 
he will be bound down to marry the young woman or 
whether he will be handed over to the police. VVe should 
have thought that even the women of Glasgow knew 
better than this. And the Glasgow porter’s housebreaking 
exploit in the pursuit of knowledge merits words to itself. It 
appears that the Glasgow railway-porter is short of books, 
while the young woman’s father and brothers have books 
in plenty which they are constitutionally incapable of 
reading. And the young man drops into the habit of 
breaking into their house of nights after the family has 
gone to its bed [this is Scotch] and 44 studying ” assiduously. 
Of course he is caught, and there are explanations. And 
of course the young man goes ahead with his learning in 
the true Scotch fashion and of course he becomes a Member 
of Parliament, which appears to be the true and proper 
destiny of all Scotchmen who do not become ministers. 
We mention these facts because they appear to us to be so 
typical of middle-class Scotia’s view of herself. That guid 
conceit which gave us the classic writing of Ian Maclaren, 
and which has given us other classic writing by Mr. 
Crockett and by Mr. Barrie himself, is yet again exhibited 
in What Every Woman Knows. We do not suggest 
that Mr. Barrie fails to provide for his audience a proper 
evening’s entertainment. On the whole, the play is skil¬ 
fully put together ; and, though it halts in places, it is a 
competent piece of work as plays go. Furthermore, it is 
very admirably acted. Our complaint about it would be 
that at times it is too Scotch—we had almost said too 
impudently Scotch ; and that it is even more brainless than 
Mr. Barrie’s work usually is. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MALARIA AND HISTORY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Medical research has discovered the means of stamping 
out malaria and yellow fever; it is now certain that tropical 
countries can be made healthy enough for white men to live 
there in comfort. But although science has done, or is doing, its 
work, the indifference of the general public, both at home and 
abroad, is a great obstacle to tne successful carrying out of the 
necessary sanitary measures. It would further the good cause, and 
at the same time throw light upon history, if those who have the 
opportunity would collect evidence of the mischief, economic, 
physical and moral, that is done by various diseases, especially 
malaria, and if scholars would make a similar inquiry among the 
records of the past. 


Malaria attaches itself to particular districts, and its effects may 
be classified as follows ?— 

1. The rich, the capable, and the energetic seek healthier homes, 
and so the inhabitants of a mdarious di; trict tend to become a 
mere residue of the poor and wretched. 

2. Cities being, as a rule, less malarious than cultivated plains, 
the urban population tends to absorb the agricultural class, and 
national physique and well-being suffer in consequence. Cities 
isolated by malarious surroundings often fall into decay and ruin. 
There can be little doubt that malaria has proved the ruin of 
South Italy. The luxurious habits of the Sybarites were perhaps 
in part due to the fear of falling victims. This is Lenormant’s 
explanation of Athenaeus XII., p. 519 {La Gtande-Grice, Vol I., 
p. 287), although it is perhaps impossible definitely to prove the 
point. Fosidonia, however, was certainly malarious in the time 
of Strabo (V., p. 251). Croton, the town of athletes, was healthy 
(Strabo VI., pp. 262, 269). It is partly to disease that Pausanias 
(VII. 7, 1) attributes the weakness of the Greeks at the time of 
the Achaean League. 

3. The decay of agriculture will obviously be accompanied by 
great economic loss, for extremely fertile districts may fall 
altogether out of cultivation. To make matters worse, the season 
of malaria is also the season of harvest, and the labourer is 
deprived of his strength just when he needs it most. Plutarch 
notices this ( De sanitate tuenda, 137c). 

4. Malaria afflicts especially the young, whose physical powers 
arc so weakened by repeated attacks of fever that childhood may 
be one long illness, and adequate education impossible. As Martial 
puts it, Aestate pueri si valent , satis discunt. 

5. Exertion and strain often bring about a relapse, because the 
malaria parasite will live in the human body for months, or even 
years. Naturally, the inhabitants of malarious places tend to avoid 
fatigue and to become sluggish and unenterprising. 

6. Account must also be taken of the loss of life, loss of time, 
and the physical suffering caused by the disease, besides the 
permanent psychical disturbances it may produce in the patient. 
The inhabitants of malarious districts age rapidly (Aristotle, 
Prob. xiv. 7). 

The Greek Anti-malaria League has issued statistics which show 
clearly the devastation caused by the disease ; in many districts 
(e.g., Marathon) every inhabitant is attacked, and, as is well-known, 
the fever is apt to recur again and again. In an appeal to the 
Greek Government (1907), it is said that malaria 

" Increases the death-rate and checks the growth of 
population ; it also ruins the present as well as the coming 
generation, lessens the resisting powers of individuals and 
their capacity for work, and so contributes very largely to 
the increase of poverty and its attendant evils. .... 
Accordingly, the prevalence of malaria constitutes through¬ 
out Greece the most serious of social problems. 

No one could picture the damage done by this disease more 
graphically than the memorable Aphcntoulis, who in the 
same Medical Congress of 1887 spoke as follows : * Malaria 

is the ever-present foe of the Greek people, continually 
sapping their strength, and often, as a messenger of death, 
swooping down and laying waste the land in the form of 

E andcmic disease, involving physical exhaustion of every 
ind, besides loss of life.' " 

The effects of malaria may be studied in Macculloch’s Malaria 
chap. xi. (published in 1827;. 

14 An enlargement of the abdomen, commencing sometimes 
even from the birth .... is often in itself sufficient to 
demonstrate the nature of the place where these wretched 
beings are doomed to live, or rather, as the inhabitants of the 

Pontine marshes express it, to die.There is nothing 

in these countries more striking to a cursory traveller than the 
appearance of age which occurs at a very early period of 
life. Even the children are frequently wrinkled ; and in 
France, in perhaps all the worst districts, a young woman, 

almost even before twenty, has the aspect of fifty. 

And the expression keeps pace with all else—being that of 
unhappiness, stupidity, and apathy ; an habitual melancholy 
which nothing can arouse, and an insensibility to almost 
everything which operates on the feelings of mankind in 
general. A slow and languid speech, a similar languor in 
the walk and in all the actions, indicate equally the condition 
of the mind and of the body in these wretched countries. 
.... An universal degeneracy of mind and body both 
appears to be the certain lot of those races which a combi¬ 
nation of unfortunate circumstances has placed in countries 
that seem to have been intended rather for the habitations of 
reptiles and insects than for those of man." 

More testimony will be found in Cabanis, Rapports du Physique 
el du Moral de f Homme (1815); Brocchi, Dello stato Jisico del suolo 
di Roma (1820); Montfalcon, Histoitede Marais (1824); Stephanos, 
La Grice (1884); North, Roman Fever { 1896); Bcrtaux, La Malaria 
, en Italie (Revue des Deux Mondes, August 15th, 1900); Celli, Malaria 
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(Eng. tr., 1901); ’H tXoroata D ’EXAd 3 t (Report of the Greek 
Anti-malaria League, 1907); Atti della Soctcta per gli Studi della 
Malaria for 1907. Sec also Nicuwenhuis, Querdurch Borneo. 

The ancient Greeks were not acquainted with small-pox, 
scarlatina, diphtheria, or measles, and typhoid was probably rare. 
Malaria was the great disease of the country. The Greeks looked 
upon fevers as non-iofectious (Arist., Prob. vii. 8); hence their 
“ fever ** was nearly always malaria; the latter, although infec¬ 
tious, is not obviously so. 

Pausanias (VII. 7, 1) attributes partly to a comparative freedom 
from disease the power of the Achaean League ; accordingly, 
he must have thought that the decline of the other Greeks was 
due in part to their illnesses. 

Appended is a list of some passages in Greek literature that 
throw light upon the existence and influence of malaria in ancient 
Greece : 

Non-medical Literature. Homer//. XXII 3i°(?). Theognis 
174 (?). Pindar Pyllt. Ill 50, 66 (Christ). Pherccrates in Athen. 
Ill 75. Phrynicus (com.) in Athen. II 44. Sophocles fr. 466. 
Herodotus VI 12. Aristophanes A char. 1165; Wasps 283, 812, 
1037°; fr. 315. Nicophon in Athen. Ill 80. Xenophon Cyrop. 
I vi 16; Mem. Ill viii 3, 7 ; A nab. VI iv 11 ; Hell. V iii 19. Plato 
Phacdo 105 c; Theaet. 178 c.; Phil. 45 n; Alcib. min. 139 E» 140 A ; 
Pep. 405 c, 610 B ; Tim. 84 E, 85 B, c, 86 a, D. Isocrates Aegin. 22. 
Demosthenes 118. 20. Aeschines 69. Antiphanes in Athen. 
Ill 100. Alexis in Athen. Ill 118. Frag, incert. in Stob. FI. 
CVIII 81, Mcinekc IV p. 320, V p. ccclxxv. Aristotle De p. an. 
649 a ; Eth. 1180 b ; Parra mil. 457 a, 460 b, 462 b, 479 a ; Meta. 
081 a ; Probl. I 6, 7,8, 19. 20,21,27. 29 57 ; VII 8 ; IX 5 ; XIV3, 7 ; 
XXVII 2. Theophrastus De ventis 57 ; Char. XII. Bion VI 13. 
Strabo V. pp. 213, 214. Plutarch A lex. 75 ; see esp. De san. lu. 
throughout. Lucian Dear. cone. 12, and in many other places. 
Dittenberger Sylloge* 890. 

Medical Literature. See wvperol dppniitpivoi, rpiraioi , rtrapraloi , 
^^urpircuot, ifvlakoi, itawro* (typhoid and malaria), \lfOapyot, 

In the Hippocratic corpus see especially Aits, Waters , Places , 
throughout; also Kuhn III. 408, 721 foil.; for tcavcos I. 138, 139, 
146, 147, 153. 251, 533, 545, II. 65, 66, 208, 385, 388, III. 500, 
724 ; for XifdoLpyot I. 252, II. 281, 296 ; for I. 157, 245, 246, 

268, 334, II. 27, 28, 299, 300, 387. 

The word ^WaXo* (associated in ancient times with the name of 
the nightmare demon) probably meant at first either nightmare or 
its characteristic fright-shivers. The Athenians in later times often 
used it to denote the shivers of ague, and so malaria, on its first 
introduction into Attica, was probably called the “nightmare 
disease." The word occurs first in Theognis, where it may mean 
nightmare; in Attic literature it occurs first in Aristoph. Ach. 1165 
(425 b.c.). Afterwards malaria became so common that it was 
usually denoted by the unqualified term irvptrbx. 

A knowledge of malaria and of its characteristics helps con¬ 
siderably towards the elucidation of the classics. It is said that 
Antisthenes, on being blamed for consorting with evil men, 
replied : “ Physicians visit the sick, but they themselves have no 
fever” (Diog. Laert. VI. 6). This story cannot refer to the “ evil 
communications" which “ corrupt good manners;" the Greeks 
did not regard fever as infectious. Antisthenes denied, in his 
case as in the case of physicians, that “ birds of a feather flock 
together." 

W. H. S. Jones. 

10 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge, September 5, 1908. 


“OCCULTISM AND COMMON SENSE" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have no real quarrel with the gentleman who has 
written the review of my “ Occultism and Common Sense " which 
appears in your current issue. He has produced an entertain¬ 
ing article, in w r hich philosophy is not injudiciously mingled 
with humour. But I hope he will pardon me for pointing out 
two capital omissions in his description of my little book which 
are not quite fair to its author. The first concerns its origin. 
He says : 

He may have taken to Occultism and Common Sense out 
of a sheer love of truth or a sheer desire to help his fellows 
to knowledge, and it may be that he has done it because it 
is excellent journalism and likely bookmaking. On this 
rather important question we shall express no opinion. 

Mr. Beckles Willson took to Occultism (if not to Common 
Sense) at the request of the editor of the Westminster Gazette , in 
which journal his articles originally appeared. It may be that 
the editor of the Westminster Gazette, knowing me only as “ some¬ 
thing of an authority on Canadian emigration,” whose whole 
mind and energies were engrossed in the transmigration of human 
livestock, who dealt in such practical affairs as assisted passages, 
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supervised steerage, land sections, agricultural instruction, and 
the systematic loan of implements, deemed me the very person 
to make investigations into the credibility of psychical phenomena. 
When your reviewer says—“As regards Occultism we should 
have preferred a Bishop, or at any rate a ‘believer/ in the 
subject," he cannot mean what he says. I am told, on very good 
authority, that there are over ten thousand books on Psychology 
by Bishops and believers. I believe this. My publisher informs 
me that the books on the same subject, written by persons abso¬ 
lutely unprepossessed, biassed neither by circumstances nor 
temperament, uninfluenced by a spirit of credulity or scepticism, 
might be counted on the first finger of one hand. I believe this 
also. Yet I am not at all considered a credulous person. 

The second omission concerns the authenticity of the quoted 
evidence. Wouldn’t it have been decent on the part of your 
reviewer to have stated, as I did in almost every chapter of the 
book, that it was drawn entirely, save in those instances other¬ 
wise ascribed, from the published “ Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research r ? Then, you see, his delicate humour 
(God bless my soul, what unpromising themes furnish humour 
nowadays !) might have been directed against Mr. Balfour, Sir 
William" Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, and the rest, and not 
against, Sir, 

Beckles Willson*. 

[It is quite evident that we were not mistaken in our man. Mr 
Willson’s anxiety is apparently that the \vo»ld should know that 
he did not take to occultism and common sense out of a desire 
to help his fellows to knowledge, but at the request of the Editor 
of the Westminster Gazette. So that the genesis of Mr. Willson s 
book amounts to this: The Editor of the IfVs/wi»u/cr Gazelle 
becomes conscious that the moment has arrived for a proper 
inquiry into the supernatural. “Where,’’ muses the Editor of the 
Westminster Gazette , “ can I put my finger on a competent person 
to execute this great w’ork ?" Then the Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette , for reasons best knowm to himself, bethinks him of Mr. 
Beckles Willson, and Mr. Beckles Willson takes to occultism at 
the request of the Editor of the Westminster Gazette. Naturally 
this is most obliging on Mr. Willson’s part, and it shows an 
adaptability so admirable even in a journalist that one wonders 
what Mr. Willson would do if, say, the Editor of the Morning 
Advertiser requested him to take to drink. We do not think that 
our notice of Mr. Willson’s book was at all unfair or flippant. 
We treated it for what it was worth, and in point of fact wc 
recommended it to be read. If Mr. Beckles Willson really knew 
a great deal about occultism, he would have been grateful to us. 
As it is, he grumbles and considers himself harshly treated. 
And with respect to his evidence being drawn from the published 
proceedings of the Society of Psychical Research, there arc many 
authors who w’ould have considered it quite decent of us to refrain 
from mentioning the fact. Mr. Willson, however, docs not con¬ 
sider that our phrase about paste and scissors was enough, and wc 
can only say that if the Society for Psychical Research blesses 
and approves the “evidence" of M. E. Deschaux and Miss 
Grantham, something a little stronger than humour might with 
advantage be directed against Mr. Balfour, Sir William Crookes, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and the rest of the gods of Mr. Willsons 
idolatry. We said, and wc repeat, that Mr. Willson might have 
done his work with a little more thoroughness even in his 
capacity as journalist; and, despite the hearsay comments of Mr. 
Willson’s publisher, who is, no doubt, a critic of the highest 
standing, we should still prefer that a new book called “Occultism 
and Common Sense" should come to us from a Bishop rather 
than from so hard-headed a gentleman as Mr. Beckles Willson.— 
Ed.] 

FLOGGING JUVENILE OFFENDERS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—W ith reference to recent reports of child-offenders being 
sentenced to be flogged, may I point out that, despite the fact 
that in certain districts all juvenile offenders are dealt with with¬ 
out flogging, many Justices who are persistently reactionary order 
this debasing punishment for the first and most trivial offences ? 
According to official returns, available before the Probation of 
Offenders Bill became law, no less than 346 courts in England 
and Wales dealt with 3,290 juvenile offenders without ordering 
flogging in a single instance ; while the returns for Scotland 
show that during twelve months 166 courts dealt with no less than 
3,152 juvenile offenders, also without flogging, although a large 
proportion of this number had been previously convicted. Out 
of the 3,290 in England and Wales, 1,178 were dismissed. In 
Scotland, out of the 3,152 juvenile offenders dealt with without 
flogging, no less than 1,445 were dismissed, notwithstanding 
their offences were similar to those for which other courts inflicted 
flogging. These figures prove that, if these large numbers of 
juvenile offenders could be dealt with without hogging before the 
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Probation Act became law, flogging is altogether unnecessary 
since the Act came into operation in January last. 

While piloting the Probation of Offenders Bill through Parlia¬ 
ment Mr. Gladstone stated that the Bill was designed to be of 
special advantage, and to provide better means than flogging or 
imprisonment in dealing with juvenile offenders, and “ without 
inflicting punishment in the first instance.” Since the Act came 
into force, however, many cases are recorded of magistrates 
having ordered flogging for first and trivial offences. 

Llewellyn W. Williams, Hon. Secretary Society 
for the Reform of School Discipline. 

Brachead, Cathcart, Glasgow. 


THE VIRTUES OF THE CAT 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The Madras Chaplain, apparently, will never tire of 
sending round the letter which appeared in your issue of the 29th 
ult. I suppose he was one of the officers present on the occasion, 
and was opposed to flogging until converted by the man who had 
been raised from the ranks. Before his flogging the latter was 

not worth a d-n. But how many d-ns was he worth after 

it ? And did he retain this value to the end of the chapter ? 
Moreover, in estimating a man s worth in this w'ay one would 
wish to know whether the value of the article by which it is 
measured is constant or varies with time and place— e.g , whether 
the value is the same at Rotter-dam and at Dam-ascus ? As your 
correspondent is a divine, he ought to be able to tell. 

I should be glad to hear the name of this officer, who apparently 
did not desire to hide his light under a bushel. But I have still 
more curiosity to know the name of the man who was flogged 
for shooting at the late Queen, and of the man who was flogged 
for destroying or mutilating works of ait. It is strange that in 
all the wonderful stories as to cures effected by the cat, the birch, 
etc., I can never obtain dates, names, and places. If the cure had 
been effected by a quack medicine we would speedily find all 
these particulars in twenty newspapers. 

Did the Chaplain ever hear of another instance in which a 
soldier who had been flogged became an officer ? 

Querist. 

PS.—As to the Chaplain's prediction that flogging will put an 
end to robbery with violence, could your correspondent go within 
a quarter of a century or so of the date when this happy result 
will be attained ? 


HUMANITARIANS AND THE LASH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Collinson should not call people “maniacs” who do 
not happen to agree with him. At any rate, their opinions are 
probably disinterested, which is perhaps more than can be said of 
the (presumably) paid Secretary of a “crank” League. To 
describe the late Judge Hawkins as an “administrator” of the law 
is a misuse of terms. The executioner whom that Judge kept 
busy was an administrator of the law. An English Judge is, 
above all things, a Judge. Judges acquire the reputation of being 
“hanging” Judges if their temperamental tendency when judging 
capital cases is to represent the evidence against the prisoner in 
the worst possible light to the jury. There have been many 
instances in England of Judges of this type to whom the designa¬ 
tion of “ hanging” Judges has been given by popular vote. The 
late Judge Hawkins acquired the reputation of being a “hang¬ 
ing "Judge. This is a notorious fact. Whether it was wholly 
justifiable or not is neither here nor there. Mr. Collinson would 
have it that all English Judges are “ hanging ’’ Judges, which is 
an attempt to evade a simple issue by means of a quibble, to rob 
the English language by violence of a perfectly legitimate 
cxpresssion, which all plain people quite well understand. 

As I expected, Mr. Collinson is unable to support any of his 
conclusions by a body of facts sufficient to justify them. It is 
useless to say to me, or to anybody else : 

Let him study the criminal records, and he will see for 
himself that wherever flogging has been largely resorted to 
for offences under the Garotting Act, as at London, Liver¬ 
pool, and Leeds, that class of crime has increased. 

I repeat that there is no sequence in reason between the two 
classes of facts (assuming that they be facts). If there were Mr. 
Collinson would be forced to the conclusion, as I pointed out in 
my first letter, “ that the mere fact of A being flogged for garot¬ 
ting C is a direct incentive to B, D, and E to garotte F, G, and H, 
and so on in arithmetical proportion." This is unthinkable non¬ 
sense, but it is, in clearer words, what Mr. Collinson asserts, the 
gist of his whole argument. In reply to my question, “Can Mr. 
Collinson produce a sufficient number of instances to base a con¬ 
clusion on of garotters who have been flogged Tver garotting 


again ? ” he mentions “ sixteen instances of this description, all of 
which I gathered from police reports in the Press in the short 
space of five years,” and he lies collected ten more instances 
since 1905. if in eight years there are only twenty-six cases of 
recidivity after this particular form of punishment has been 
inflicted on garotters, the framers of the Garotting Act would, if 
they were alive, have every reason to be warmly congratulated upon 
the proved efficacy of the law. There is not a sane criminologist 
in Europe who would not admit this and recognise at once 
that Mr. Collinson's figures triumphantly prove the exact 
contrary of what he w’ants to prove. His conclusion, however, 
is that these twenty-six recidivists prove the futility of flogging 
as a deterrent and repressive punishment, and he quotes the 
late Sir Matthew White Ridley, who said that “investigations 
into the figures have proved that there are several cases of men 
who, having been flogged under the Act of 1863, have afterwards 
committed the same offence.” Note that the late Sir M. Ridley 
draws no conclusions in this passage favourable to Mr. Collin¬ 
son's arguments, and he was a wise man not to. For it could be 
shown, and far more easily than in the case of the Garotting Act, 
that the infliction of every penalty known to criminal law (except 
hanging) has over and over again been followed by persistent 
recidivity, and this more particularly in the case of minor crimes 
and misdemeanours for which relatively mild punishment is 
awarded. Follow Mr. Collinson's argument to its logical con¬ 
clusion, and we are once more faced by a rcductio ad ahsurdum — 
namely, that all punishments tend to increase crime, and particu¬ 
larly the crime which they arc intended to repress, and therefore 
all punishments are futile and ought to be abolished. Either Mr. 
Collinson is preaching sheer anarchy, and would open all the 
prisons and let every criminal go scot-free, or he does not mean 
what he says. The fact is that a proper study of the question 
can only be made by comparing the condition of a country such 
as France, where the lash has been abolished, not only as a penalty 
but as a disciplinary instrument, in prisons and penal colonies, 
with the condition of England, where it is maintained, from the 
point of view of the relative frequency in the two countries of 
acts of robbery from the person accompanied by violence. Mr. 
Collinson should take a trip to Paris and make the acquaintance 
of the Paris apache, and of the eminent French criminologists 
who arc seeking for a means to cope with the social danger which 
the apache constitutes. He would discover that a goodly pro¬ 
portion of these criminologists express unstinted praise for the 
method in vogue in England, and see in it the only practical 
means of solving a garotting problem which is daily becoming 
more acute. 

R. S. 


LADY McLaren 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— Lady McLaren is evidently supremely ignorant as to the 
law governing the guardianship of infants, or she would know 
that since 1886 the Court always decides the question for the 
benefit of the child. It is rather cool to suggest that the mother 
should always have the guardianship, even if she is dissolute and 
drunken ; but this is on a par with all the Feminists' demands. If 
Lady McLaren will study the law and its administration she will 
find it a tissue of privileges for women. I suspect the gravamen 
of the offence of the “inexperienced men " she refers to is that 
they know the true inwardness of the Feminist movement—they 
have read Mrs. Swiney and Mrs. C. C. Stopes and listened to the 
vapourings of the Suffragettes. 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The manner in which Lady MacLaren claims Herbert 
Spencer as a supporter of her cause betrays a lack of either know¬ 
ledge or humour. It is well-known that the philosopher was 
definitely and strongly opposed to the grant of the franchise to 
women. His reasons for this view are fully set forth in his cele¬ 
brated letter to John Stuart Mill, the substance of which is that, 
the more womanlike a woman, the less qualified she is for 
political power. 

Your correspondent has a profound contempt for logic, 
possibly because she regards it as a man-made law. She first 
proclaims that men are selfish tyrants, and then invites these 
selfish tyrants to resign their power. It should be obvious, even 
to a “ little sister,” that if men will not give women common 
justice, still less will they give them votes. 

C. O. 

NODDING CRITICS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— In that very interesting article in your issue of the 5th 
inst., “ The Course of English Prose,” the writer has, no doubt 
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unwittingly, allowed his memory to slumber in attributing the 
authorship of “ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept ’’ 
to Swinburne instead of to Lord Byron. For the moment this 
poet of vivid ideas, independent of delectable words, is neglected. 
Our ideals of poetry seem to have got warped with the times. 
This may perhaps account for your critic’s forgetfulness. The 
mistaken line, by the way, is the title of one of the most beautiful 
of Byron’s Hebrew melodies, set to music by Braham, a Jew, and 
the greatest tenor of his day. 

I think your criticism of Mr. St. John Adcock’s sonnet, if you 
will pardon my remark, is somewhat hypercritical. In quoting 
the lines— 

I passed without, what time the organ pealed 
The last high rapture of a stately hymn— 

you assert that high cannot be associated with stateliness. Now, 
if I understand the lines rightly—and I may not have done so— 
rapture was intended to apply to the music and stalely to the 
words; therefore I fail to see how the association of the two 
terms can be otherwise than natural and correct. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 

[Our correspondent is mistaken. It is true that Byron wrote 
some verses under the title “ By the rivers of Babylon we sat 
down and wept," but the line quoted by “ J. F." occurs in Mr. 
Swinburne’s Songs Before Sunrise, and reads—“ By the waters of 
Babylon we sat down and w f cpt.”—E d.] 


THE TAROT AND CARD GAMES 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The work of Sandro di Popozzo, quoted by Cicognara* 
may have been written in 1299, but, as we have no manuscript of 
it containing the passage earlier than 1400, nothing is proved by 
it. All authorities regard it as an interpolation. 

Cicognara antedates the Ordenancas reales by some years, and 
even then the word for cards is not found in the two earliest 
editions. 

I may add some more early authentic references. Pinchant 
discovered in the Brabant accounts payments for cards on 
May 14th, 1379, 8} moutons (a mouton equals 15 sous tournois) 
for a pack ; June 25th, 137b# 2 moutons for a pack ; August 28th, 
1380, 3l moutons for three packs, &c. In 1831 a Marseilles 
merchant registers a bond not to play certain games (including 
cards) on his foithcoming voyage under penalty. In 1382 they 
arc forbidden by the Municipality of Lille. 

R. Steele. 

Savage Club. 

JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 
To the Edit01 of The Academy 

Sir, — I notice that while several of your correspondents 
ridicule, or in other ways show contempt or dislike for Jews, no 
one comes forward to say a good word for them. Will you allow 
me to give you the result of my personal experience with Jews ? 
During the last ten years I have had commercial transactions 
with twenty-one Christians, six Tews, and two Buddhists. I found 
both the Buddhists perfectly honest, of the Jew’s one tried to 
swindle me, but of the Christians no less than sixteen swindled 
me, or tried to. In the ten years I have lent money without 
security to fourteen Christians and three Jews. Two of the Jews 
repaid me promptly, and the third showed good reason why he 
could not. Of the Christians, not one of them ever offered to 
repay me or apologised for not doing so, and became in fact 
rather my enemies, where before they had been friends or 
acquaintances. Just ten years ago, through the failure of a draft, 
I had to find (in London) £500 in two hours to save my credit. 
I asked the money from half a dozen Christian friends, w f ho were 
all well off, and all found excuses. I turned to a Jew acquaint¬ 
ance, who was under no obligation to me, and he gave me a 
cheque forthwith without any conditions, and was really hurt 
when I offered him 5 per cent, interest on repayment. You will 
not be surprised under the circumstances when I tell you that, 
other things being equal, I now choose a Jew’ before a Christian 
for business, though I am myself 

A Christian. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

In connection with the prohibition by the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment of the procession organised by the Eucharistic 
Congress, to which we refer in another part of the paper, 
it is amusing to notice the arguments of those who support 
this most illiberal and tyrannical action. The great argu¬ 
ment advanced takes the form of a question— 44 Do you 
suppose that a body of Protestants would be allowed to 
hold a demonstration in Rome ? ” Now any one who 
knows anything at all about either Protestantism or Rome 
must be aware that if he wishes to see Protestant demon¬ 
strations in their most advanced and militant form Rome 
is precisely the place to go and see them. Not only are 
Protestant demonstrations allowed in Rome by the Italian 
Government, but they are encouraged and supported by 
the Government. Take again the case of Germany. Here 
we have a Protestant country comprising a considerable 
Roman Catholic minority, and it is notorious that Roman 
Catholic processions are allowed as a matter of course in 
Germany. Only in England, under a Liberal Government 
and under a Nonconformist Prime Minister, would such a 
gross interference with religious liberty as is involved in 
Mr. Asquith’s interference be conceivable. 


In another column we print a further article concerning 
Mr. John Long and the publication of “The Yoke,” which 
we consider to be an improper novel. A certain Socialist 
paper has been kind enough to suggest that our articles on 
this unpleasant subject are “ mock articles, written merely 
to advertise the books they pretend to condemn.” This is a 
grave charge to bring against a paper like The Academy, 
and we have taken due note of it. Meanwhile, it may be 
necessary for us to say a few words on a vexed question, 
\Ye are glad to think that we arc not alone in our depreca¬ 
tion of indecent fictional writing. Other journals besides 
The Academy have condemned it in good set terms, and 
it is being continually condemned by the more reputable 
section of the Press. For all that the game goes merrily 
on, and books are now overtly sold at the street-corners 
which twenty years ago would have been seized by the 
police. And we believe this is in large measure due to the 
fact that when our contemporaries decry and condemn 
such books they seldom or never mention the name of 
either the author or the publisher; the idea being, of course, 
that to publish the name of a flagrantly indecent book is to 
advertise it and materially to increase its sale. 


The result has been that while the reviews have lifted 
up hands of horror over “ certain wicked books,” no 
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writer or publisher of such books has deemed it advisable 
to take the soft impeachment to himself, but has grinned 
rather in his sleeve, and gone on making hay while the 
sun shone. We admit that our action in nailing 44 The 
Yoke ” to the counter will in the circumstances have pro¬ 
moted the sale of the book, and we are profoundly sorry 
that this should be so. But until some such book is 
nailed to the counter, and until the author or publisher of 
some such book is brought to a sense of his responsibility 
to the public and to the law, publications of an indecent 
nature will continue to be produced and sold without let 
or hindrance. If The Academy can stop the further sale 
of 44 The Yoke,” as it hopes to do, the lesson will be 
salutary to authors and publishers alike, and we shall get 
rid at one swoop of the foul and improper works which are 
nowadays so commonly foisted on to the public in the 
names of philosophy and morality. 


There is something peculiarly impudent and bare-faced 
in the attempt which is being made by the Woman’s 
Freedom League to make capital out of the conviction, 
for the murder of her child, of Daisy Lord. The League is 
circulating a petition for the further commutation of the 
punishment of this unfortunate girl, the inference being, 
of course, that she is the victim of man’s injustice and 
cruelty, and that the only persons who are likely to interest 
themselves on her behalf are females infected with the 
mania of suffragitis. It need hardly be pointed out to 
intelligent people that Daisy Lord’s conviction for murder 
was an inevitable and painful necessity, just as the com¬ 
mutation of her sentence was practically a certainty. As 
long as the law visits murderers with the penalty of capital 
punishment, women who murder their babies will have to 
go through, at any rate, the form of being condemned to 
death. Or does the Woman’s Freedom League propose 
that the law against murder should be specially altered so 
as to allow women to murder their children ? If so, it had 
better say so once for all and have done with it. If not, 
what is the sense of all its idiotic clamour about 44 man¬ 
made laws” and 44 man-made justice ” ? If the Woman’s 
Freedom League is burning to distinguish itself in the 
protection of the unfortunate, it would do well to turn its 
attention to our Mrs. Dyers, Mrs. Pearces, and other 
accomplished baby-farmers, baby-murderers, and child- 
torturers, who after all are not men. When mercy, as 
opposed to strict justice, is in consideration, any sane man, 
woman, or child would rather trust to men for it than to 
the members of leagues whose avowed policy is 44 votes at 
any price.” 

There appears to be little rest for the wicked. The 
Tailor and Cutler finds itself unable to 44 congratulate Mr. 
Winston Churchill on his wedding outfit,” which is sad. 

It did not fit him (says the Tailor and Cutter), neither did it suit 

him.The coat was too long and too heavy as a 

morning coat, and too short and skimpy as a frock ; it was a sort 
of neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, and was one of the greatest failures 
as a wedding garment we have seen, giving the wearer a sort of 
glorified coachman appearance. 

Carlyle, who really knew something about clothes, would, 
no doubt, have discerned all that the Tailor and Cutter has 
discerned in regard to Mr. Churchill’s nuptial habiliments. 
But Carlyle would not have called Mr. Churchill a glorified 
coachman. It seems to us that he would have had stronger 
words for him, and this, of course, quite apart from 
weddings. In our view, Mr. Churchill’s political 44 outfit” 
is a good deal less successful than his wedding suit appears 
to have been. The coat of democracy is too long for him 
in the body and too short for him in the sleeves. It does 
not catch him at the neck as a coat should, and, to adopt 
the beautiful words of the Tailor and Cutter ) it is 44 a sort of 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.” And underneath it we descry 
too much of the S.B.—S.B. meaning single-breasted— 
fancy waistcoat, and a too-pronounced crease in the neat 
grey-striped political trousers, 44 cut rather narrow in the 
legs.” Altogether Mr. Churchill’s political trappings look 
as if they had been snatched up hastily, after a fire, out of 
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the wardrobes of Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. John Burns. 
We shall refrain, as Carlyle would have done, from calling 
the Right Honourable Gentleman a glorified coachman, 
and we shall also refrain from calling him what Carlyle 
would have called him. 

Mr. Collingridge, who appears to be determined to go on 
for ever in an admittedly good cause, writes to us express¬ 
ing his sorrow that we have not bestowed a blessing upon 
the Rev. S. A. Smith, Vicar of Olney, who, it seems, is 
one of the trustees of the Cowper and Newton Museum. It 
is our obvious duty to repair this omission, and we have 
much pleasure in so doing. Mr. Collingridge informs 
us that the trustees have an uphill task before them, 
and that money is very tight. We gather from other 
sources that only a very few pounds—three or four in fact— 
have as yet been received towards the modest endowment 
the trustees are so anxious to obtain. We hope that the 
rich gentleman who could settle the whole question with a 
stroke of the pen will speedily be forthcoming. But we 
think that when Mr. Collingridge, after regretting that he 
cannot accept our 44 sporting offer ” of last week, proceeds 
to ask us summarily for two or three guineas towards 
the fund, he is forgetting that the ordinary rules of 
sport are still respected amongst sporting gentlemen. 
However, we will not be hard on him, and we will do what 
we can. Meanw’hile let us not be misunderstood. Our 
attitude in regard to this matter remains exactly what it 
was in the beginning. We quite admit that it is desirable 
and even necessary that the Cowper Museum should be 
suitably endowed. What we do object to, however, and 
all that we object to, is that a living writer should, as it 
were, exploit a dead writer of genius in the flagrant way 
that Mr. Thomas Wright has exploited the poet Cowper. 

We find in a very able article contributed by an anony¬ 
mous hand to the Yorkshire Herald a statement to the 
effect that The Academy has insisted, 44 with somewhat 
superfluous personalities, that the managing body of the 
little museum [at Olney] is less national and representative 
than might be desired.’’ In point of fact, we have said 
nothing of the kind. We are quite content that the 
management of the museum should remain in the hands of 
the present trustees, all of whom apparently reside in or 
about Olney, and all of whom are gentlemen of position in 
the district. We have never cast the slightest reflection 
upon these gentlemen nor should we have dreamed of 
doing so. Furthermore 44 superfluous personalities ” is a 
superfluous and ill-considered phrase. Unthinking people 
are prone to call things personalities which are not 
personalities at all in the sense that the word personality 
is now commonly used. We do not wish to go over the 
ground of Mr. Thomas Wright’s offence again ; but we 
say that when a man calls himself 44 Thomas Wright of 
Olney,” calls his school Cowper School, and puts his father 
into the position of curator or caretaker of a Cowper 
Museum, he is running the memory of Cowper a little bit 
to death. There has been far too much of this tacking on 
of indifferent living persons to the fame and memory of 
the great dead. 

And when we come to think of Thomas Wright and 
Cowper, Clement Shorter and the Brontes, and Marie 
Corelli and Shakespeare, we cannot help expressing a wish 
that these extraordinary collocations might be avoided. 
As we have already explained, our jealousy is entirely a 
jealousy for English letters, and there is an end of the 
matter. Mr. Collingridge is an ingratiating gentleman and 
he writes to us with perfect good temper, and it is quite 
evident that neither he nor his co-trustees are possessed of 
any but the most proper and creditable motives in asking 
for the £2,000 which they require. We repeat that we 
will quite gladly do our best to help them, but for weal or 
woe the affair must now drop. It is proper that we should 
add that Mr. Collingridge assures us that Mr. Thomas 
Wright was invited to act as secretary to the trustees by 
the donor of Cowper’s house at Olney, and we will add on 
our own accord that we believe Mr. Wright has proved a 
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most efficient secretary and that he has done a large 
amount of work for the museum without fee or reward. 
We have never suggested that he should be displaced or 
that his father is not an efficient curator, and we make no 
suggestions of this kind now. If Mr. Wright had been 
content, as the trustees of the museum are content, not to 
flourish the name of Cowper so assiduously by the side of 
his own name, it is extremely unlikely that we should have 
so much as mentioned him in these columns. 

Mr. Clement Shorter has been at it again. 

I once declared (he writes) that I did not care for some of 
Mr. Chesterton's writing. I was congratulated so heartily by 
sundry elderly gentlemen of my acquaintance that I felt that I 
must be wrong. Since that day I have enjoyed many of his 
books, and I think that I am a much better friend to Mr. 
Chesterton than many of his most indiscriminate admirers. 

When Mr. Shorter says that he once declared that he did 
not care for some of Mr. Chesterton’s writings he is 
putting the matter rather mildly. If our memory serves us, 
what he did say was that, in common with a number of 
other distinguished persons, he found himself unable to 
see in Mr. Chesterton’s work the great merits which were 
claimed for it. We do not say that these were Mr. 
Shorter’s words or anything like them ; but we believe that 
these words represent the sense of what he said. Now it 
does not distress us in the least that Mr. Shorter should 
have since read some of Mr. Chesterton’s books with 
pleasure, because we knew that sooner or later Mr. Shorter 
would be compelled to go over to the camp of Chester- 
tonian admiration, indiscriminate or otherwise. Mr. 
Shorter is a very human person, and he can no more help 
admiring what Dr. Nicoll and, say, the Whitefriars Club 
admire than he can help being Clement Shorter. For once 
in a way his instinct led him right when he failed to see 
the literary importance of Mr. Chesterton. 

But the pressure exercised by Mr. Chesterton’s indis¬ 
criminate admirers, and particularly, we take it, by 
Mr. Chesterton’s well-sustained occupancy of the middle 
of the cheaper literary picture, has induced Mr. 
Shorter subconsciously to change his mind. It seems 
to us that herein we have a very good sample of Mr. 
Shorter’s worth as a critic. He makes a great show 
of knowledge in The Sphere and a great show of 
critical faculty. We will concede him the knowledge, 
but not the critical faculty. We do not believe that he is 
capable of distinguishing good writing from bad, and there 
is nothing in any of his published work which shows that 
he really possesses literary discrimination. It was Mrs. 
Meynell, we think, who described Mr. Shorter’s great 
literary effort “ Sixty Years of Victorian Literature ” as an 
14 ignominious ” book, and, despite what one would like to 
imagine to the contrary, his writings about the Brontes, 
on which he so plumes himself, are absolutely devoid of 
important or illuminating criticism. In this regard Mr. 
Shorter savours greatly of that assiduous grubber in dust- 
heaps, Mr. Thomas Wright, 44 of Olney.” The idea that the 
meticulous diggingup and ferreting out of scraps of entirely 
superfluous 44 information ” about this, that, or the other 
dead author of parts amounts to criticism or biography is 
a mistaken and delusive idea. We do not wish to deprecate 
the labours of persons who specialise in biographical 
directions, but we do think that there should be some sort 
of limit to the raking up and publication of odds and 
ends of gossip or fact about authors with whose private 
affairs the world is already quite sufficiently familiar. Mr. 
Wright, who began with Cowper, has apparently found 
the last rag and the last bit of old bone that could be with 
any show of reason fished out of Cowper’s rubbish-basket, 
and he has proceeded to deal with other fitting subjects for 
biographical investigation. 

Mr. Shorter, however, sticks hard and tight to the 
Brontes, and he promises us yet a further work on the 
subject. The book will be issued from the press in 
due course ; nobody but Mr. Shorter’s friends will take 
much notice of it, and we do not know that it will work 
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any great harm. But the fact is that, though Mr. Shorter 
may write voluminously about the Bronte family, he is in no 
position to write about the Bronte books, which, after all, 
are the great matter. This is a fact which he should 
endeavour to remember and keep well before his mind’s 
eye when he desires to indite what he believes to be 
criticism. As a writer of affable gossip about literary 
people, dead and alive, Mr. Shorter has his uses. But he 
is no critic, and his flippant 41 climb down ” in the matter 
of Mr. Chesterton proves it. 


There is a tendency on the part of the modern man to 
view posterity with an indifferent eye. Posterity, he argues 
in the old way, has done nothing for me, and consequently 
there is no immediate necessity for me to trouble about 
posterity. In a sense this much may be admitted. On 
the other hand, posterity is really an affair tu be thankful 
for, inasmuch as it will set all judgments in their proper 
places. And out of the mere love of accuracy it behoves 
people who judge, to judge as justly as they can in order 
that posterity may not upset their pronouncements on 
appeal. 11 is insisted, and by a certain school of writers con¬ 
tinually insisted, that we are too close to our contemporaries 
to be able properly to judge them. Mr. Shorter would 
insist on this theory and so would Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
and so would many other inept appraisers of literary wares. 
But it is singular that these excellent judges are never so 
near to a man who happens to tickle them that they cannot 
shout “ Hosanna ” before him and hand him all sorts of 
palms. Dr. Nicoll is rapidly becoming obsessed with the 
idea that Mr. Chesterton is a second Dr. Johnson. He 
assured us years ago that Mr. Chesterton grew more and 
more like Dr. Johnson every day, and he has lately told us 
in the British 1 \ eekly that it is a pity that the corner posts 
have been removed from Fleet Street, because Mr. 
Chesterton is thus deprived of opportunities for tapping 
at them. One wonders what Dr. Nicoll expects posterity to 
think about him. Does he wish to be remembered as a 
man who loved literature and spent his life in fostering 
and upholding it, or does he wish to be one of the literary 
laughing-stocks of the generations to come ? Geniality is 
all very well, the encouragement of youthful talent is all 
very well, the filling up of literary columns with attractive 
matter is all very well, but the chief thing and the chief and 
only cause in which literary persons should engage is letters. 


The 11 released Suffragists ” appear to have had a high 
old time at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday morning. They 
were regaled to breakfast and plaudits and floral 
decorations and an illuminated address, which, of 
course, are the proper rew ards of martyrdom. Mrs. Pethick 
LawTence announced that on October 13th they intend to 
seek another interview with the Premier, so that it is quite 
evident that w*e may anticipate further scenes and further 
martyrdoms. But w f e hope that wiser counsels will prevail 
than appear to have prevailed on previous occasions, and 
that the second visit to Mr. Asquith will, like the first, be 
free from stone-throwing and unseemly disturbance. It 
transpired, during the course of the celebrations at Queen’s 
Hall, that a sister of one of the martyrs had visited her in 
prison and 11 tried to persuade her to come out.” Of course 
the poor young thing declined to budge, as martyrs will. 
Whereupon her sister wrote to Mr. Herbert Gladstone on 
the subject, and in his reply the Home Secretary said, 
41 Did you tell her she would be more useful working for 
the cause outside ? ” This is exactly the kind of stupid 
inquiry we should have expected Mr. Gladstone to make. 
It does not appear to occur to him that young women who 
wantonly break the law and refuse to pay their fines should, 
as a rule, be allowed to finish their terms of imprison¬ 
ment without being coaxed into 11 coming out ” by the 
Home Secretary, and as for being 14 more useful working 
for the cause outside,” people who make disturbances which 
compel the interference of the police are of small use to 
any cause. If they were wise, it is exactly this kind of 
person the Suffragists would avoid. 
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THE PROMISE 

You know my pains, you see me in the hell 
Through which I toil, hurt and uncomforted, 

You see on what base errands I am sped, 

And what I reap where we sowed asphodel; 

And my songs are of sorrow, and I tell, 

Knowing no other, tales of grief and dread : 
Though I be warm I am as good as dead, 

And always we can hear my passing bell. 

And yet, dear Spirit, you who have kind eyes 
That meet disaster with a child’s amaze, 

You who have got a wild rose for your lips 
And are all fashioned out of Paradise ; 

You shall stand safe beside the sapphire bays, 
And I will show you all our golden ships. 

T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 

NEWMAN 

Cardinal Newman and his Influence on Religious Life and 

Thought. By Charles Sarolea, D.Ph., D.Litt. 

(Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 3s.) 

Cardinal New t man has now been dead for eighteen years, 
yet the interest surrounding his strange and magnetic 
personality is as keen as ever, and the forthcoming official 
biography by Mr. Wilfrid Ward is awaited with but ill- 
concealed impatience. In the meanwhile books innumerable 
have been written, attacking, justifying, or explaining his 
theological position, and there seems no reason to suppose 
that their number is likely to suffer any sensible diminution 
in the immediate future. He has been invoked by many 
varying schools of thought, and both the traditionalist and 
modernist have claimed the august sanction of his authority. 
To some writers he has appeared as the embodiment of an 
invincible scepticism, and Huxley once declared that he 
could compile an efficient handbook to infidelity from the 
writings of Newman alone. Others have seen in him the 
determined champion of religious authority and the 
implacable enemy of that spirit of inquiry which is fatal to 
Papal pretensions. His works, indeed, present certain 
apparent contradictions. He fulminated against private 
judgment, yet he made the human conscience the ultimate 
arbiter in matters of right and wrong. He accepted 
implicitly that theory of the priesthood which is an integral 
part of the Roman system, yet he resolved the Cosmos into 
an entity in which there existed but two clearly-perceived 
realities—God and his own soul. He was detested by 
Protestants as a renegade, distrusted by Catholics as some¬ 
thing not far removed from a heretic, acknowledged by all 
as the keenest and subtlest intellect in the religious world. 
And to-day, it would appear, we are no nearer to a final and 
dispassionate estimate of his life and w r ork than were his 
contemporaries. l4 The mystery of Newman” remains a 
mystery, and will perhaps for all time. 

Nor does Dr. Sarolea help us much, though he has 
written a volume for which every student of Newman will 
be unfeignedly grateful. One misconception at least he 
has removed. A tradition of Newman has grow f n up in 
this country, and has by now taken deep root. It is that 
of an ascetic and pale-faced student, a recluse from the 
world and its w r ays, a shy, sad, solitary spirit. It owes its 
origin probably to those idealised portraits of Newman in 
early manhood w’hich, as Dr. Sarolea says, are to be found 
in every country vicarage. But it is at complete variance 
with the facts of the case. Of the real Newman, the 
Newman that Kingsley knew, impassioned in controversy 
and implacable in resentment, sudden to smite, and swilt 
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to slay, we hear little, and Dr. Sarolea in insisting on that 
aspect of Newman’s character has rendered a useful service. 

There is little to record of external incident in the life of 
Newman. Always before the public eye, he refrained from 
mingling in the accustomed ways of men. His nature 
struck deep roots in the soil in wnich it grew. Spite of the 
admixture of foreign blood in his veins, he was a typical 
Englishman, and he was never happy when away from 
England. He came back from Italy a complete wreck 
both in mind and body. The agony of soul with which he 
must have severed ties of friendship and association at 
Oxford may perhaps be imagined, but cannot be described. 
Oxford, and not Rome, was always the home of his affec¬ 
tions. He carried into the Roman Catholic Church a 
nostalgia of the heart which found relief in impassioned 
utterance. Even in its decay, even when it has lapsed 44 to 
that mere level of loveliness, which in its highest perfection 
we admire in Athens,” Oxford remained the one supreme 
and desirable city. And the academifc traditions which he 
had assimilated as an Oxford tutor he retained throughout 
his life.* It is not difficult to understand the distrust with 
which many of his new co-religionists regarded him, nor 
need we fear to accept Dr. Fairbairn’s dictum that 44 in a 
very real sense, he did not cease to be an Anglican when 
he became a Roman Catholic.” 

Looking back over the last century, it is strange to reflect 
how entirely out of touch Newman was with the main 
currents of contemporary life. To him religion was the 
one thing that mattered, and he viewed the intrusion of 
alien elements into his scheme of life with ill-conceived 
impatience. He refused to be betrayed into any semblance 
cf enthusiasm for objects in the pursuit of which frenetic 
reformers were eating out their hearts. 44 As to what you 
tell me of Archbishop Manning,” he wrote to his Free- 
thinking brother, 44 1 have heard that some also of our 
Irish Bishops think that too many drink-shops were 
licensed. As for me, I do not know whether we have too 
many or too few.” 

Dr. Sarolea entitles his concluding chapter 44 Newman 
and Modernism,” and in the chapter immediately preced¬ 
ing it he asks the question, Was Newman a Liberal 
Catholic ? This is one of those vain problems which from 
time to time perplex the mind of man, since, as Dr. Sarolea 
nimself admits, the very phrase is a contradiction in terms. 
Certainly he provided the Church with a theory of develop¬ 
ment which sought to reconcile the historic claims of the 
Papacy with the concessions imperatively demanded by 
modem criticism, but he would have shrunk from the con¬ 
clusions which some living writers have ventured to deduce 
from his arguments. We may dismiss a somewhat barren 
controversy in the words of Dr. Sarolea : 

. ... 1 would only consent to call him the spiritual father 
of u Modernism ” on the understanding that children often bear 
very little resemblance to their parents, and that parents cannot 
be held responsible for the deeds of their offspring. 

The book contains a few errors of fact quite pardonable 
in a foreigner. Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope were 
not contemporary writers, nor does Jeremy Taylor belong 
to the seventeenth century, both of which propositions are 
assumed by Dr. Sarolea on page 15. Finally, it is incorrect 
to speak of Bishop Wilberforce as 44 the leader of the 
Anglo-Catholic party.” Bishop Wilberforce was an old- 
fashioned High Churchman, who had neither sympathy 
with nor tolerance for Anglo-Catholic ideals and practices. 


THE CALL OF THE LAND 

The Townsman's Farm . By 44 Home Counties.” (Cassell 
and Co., Limited, 6s. net.) 

This interesting book, whose appearance is proved by the 
recent discussions at the British Association to be oppor¬ 
tune, might be called the story of specialism in agri¬ 
culture, for it shows that no man in existing circumstances 
can be an all-round farmer, and shows also that to be able 
to hold his own in any one branch of farming he must 
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possess, in addition to energy and industry, considerable 
business capacity and powers of judgment. These things 
would hardly need showing, so clearly do they lie on the 
surface, were it not that all that section of the world which 
knows nothing of agriculture—not a negligible fraction now 
that aggregation in towns has become a problem pleading 
for solution among most civilised peoples—seems resolved 
to believe that the occupation of the farmer can be carried 
on in an adequate manner by any dullard: 

Every chapter of this book (says the author) has been written 
with a desire to help men and women with whose misunderstanding 
of some aspect of country life and industry I have become 
acquainted. 

And if this only meant that the townsman knows nothing 
of soils or crops, of stocks or produce, the ignorance would 
have no great significance. We should not be surprised 
at the farmer’s inability to conduct a discount broker’s office 
or to diagnose an abdominal tumour; and similarly we need 
not wonder at the inability of the townsman to estimate 
the probable yield of a field of barley, or even to tell 
whether the crop in the field is swedes, mangel, kohl-rabi, 
or turnips. But the farmer is not prone to think that 
finance or surgery can be learned by instinct and practised 
by fatheads ; why should sc many town-dwellers make the 
mistake of estimating the farmer’s wits so lowly? We 
confess that we cannot guess the reason for a state of mind 
which a ten minutes’ sojourn in the country ought to alter, 
but which often remains unchanged in men who live 
large portions of their lives surrounded by fields. To 
the farmer belongs the credit of appreciating the situation— 
he is the shrewder citizen in that he knows alike his work 
and his limitations. The ignorance which 44 Home 
Counties ” has had to combat among his acquaintances is, 
we feel sure, rather the fundamental ignorance which 
ignores the difficulties of the agricultural life than the 
pardonable unfamiliarity with—say—the details of the 
poultry industry or the social economy of the hive. Not 
only have his friends known nothing of farming, but many 
of them have believed that there is little to know. 

The uncommercial enthusiasm of the intelligent towns¬ 
man for the country, his hearty wish to see himself there, 
and—at a suitable distance from his own holding—many of 
his fellow-townsmen also, are, as 44 Home Counties ” finds 
them, pleasing enough. And sentiments which have always 
been so reasonable, increase in wisdom daily as the burden¬ 
some nature of town life becomes more obvious. Certain 
great cities, in the North of England especially, have 
always been intolerable places to live in, and it has been 
generally assumed that no one would ever stay there if 
business arguments did not prevail—either the luckless 
resident cannot get employment away from them, or he 
makes so much money in and by their grime and steam that 
he reckons the balance of possible happiness, when struck, 
to be on the credit side, and remains because the advantages 
outweigh the disabilities. But certain other cities have, 
until recent times, been esteemed very good in which to 
make a home ; the aggregation of souls into one com¬ 
munity had not caused in them either too obviously 
painful conditions of poverty and disease, or that 
amount of noise, dirt, worry, and stress which gives to 
phlegmatic persons, who can disregard it, an undue chance 
in business. This nice state of affairs is now a good deal 
altered. The amenities of life in large towns have 
disappeared save for the very rich, while a rapidly develop¬ 
ing humanitarianism, among other things, is laying upon 
the citizen an ever increasing load of taxation. The 
result is that the number of townsmen whose eyes turn 
longingly to the fields is becoming very great—it is, in fact, 
the dream of thousands to quit moiling on the pavements, 
and to get back to Nature as far as Nature is represented by 
an eight-roomed house, the necessary out-buildings, and 
fifty acres of land at the least. It is to these people that 
14 Home Counties ” chiefly addresses his teaching, and over 
and over again, even when he seems to be trying to say 
the reverse, his words relegate the townsman who sighs to 
get back to the land to the inevitable position of an 
amateur. He can farm, but he must do it for fun. Money 
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can be made out of farming, out of all sorts of farming ; 
and in farming, as in ether pursuits, money will breed 
money if money is handled upon right financial 
principles. There might therefore be a chance of the 
townsman using the experience got in a past commercial 
career to manage, for example, the financial side of a large 
milk business ; but this would mean that the business 
was so large that other people were responsible for the 
farming. The townsman finding his proper place in such 
a concern would only be showing the aptitude that he 
would have been expected to display in a City office ; he is 
in no way proving his ability to adapt himself to the life of 
a farmer. 

Apart from such ways of deriving profit from agricultural 
ursuits as might be employed in any shop, the townsman 
as little chance of earning beyond his keep in the country 
—that is the conclusion that is forced on the reader of 
this book, though the actual words are not used. At any 
rate in a small holding, chosen as much for the beauty of 
the site as for the promise of fertility, he can hardly hope 
to make a profit out of his undertaking. It is therefore a 
matter of fortunate fact that he seldom attempts to do 
so. He soon finds that even if he acquire, with pain 
and perseverance, the principles of practical farming 
in whatever branches he decides to take up, he 
would have to work early and late, all day and every day, 
in the application of the principles, while the profits would 
be calculated in shillings. Enjoyment of the sort which 
he promised himself, leisure and freedom from anxiety, the 
delight of procrastination and the relief from responsi¬ 
bility—none of these would come his way, for his time 
would be all too short in which to do the things that must 
be done, unless of course he employed others to do a great 
part of the work, which must mean the immediate and 
complete absorption of all profits. 44 Home Counties 99 
quotes the view of an experienced agriculturist on the 
chances of the townsman making such a holding as fifty 
acres pay, and the gist of this old bucolic hand’s contribu¬ 
tion to the subject is that, while there is a possibility of 
good fortune for an industrious man with gumption and 
capital, the odds against any individual’s success are at 
least twenty to one. We do not think the figure at all an 
exaggerated one, for up and down the country-side there 
are scores of men coming to grief on small holdings for 
lack, they say, of luck or capital—and their neighbours say 
of knowledge and industry. To complain of lack of capital 
is seldom an ingenuous way of stating the case, for it 
implies that the unsuccessful man would have made farming 
pay if he had had more money to put into the business. 
As a matter of fact, the capital which he wanted was the 
sum upon the interest of which he could have lived com¬ 
fortably while making good the annual deficit upon his 
farming operations. The two situations are not identical. 

Let us not, however, discourage any one from trying his 
chances on the land, for there can be no doubt that the 
conditions which prevail in country life are more sane and 
sanitary than those in town. The essential thing only is 
that the townsman must not go back to the land with any 
cut-and-dried schemes based upon the proposition that 
he will make money. There are many branches of farming, 
and if he has a good deal of capital and is dry-nursed 
throughout by an honest and capable agent he may secure 
a profit as a sleeping partner—for that is what he will be 
virtually ; but this sort of person is not under considera¬ 
tion. We are thinking of the man who rusticates in order 
to farm, because he believes the farmer’s life to be a good 
one, and he must be content to put down as his only 
probable returns the improvement in his life and the 
economies in his annual and weekly budget. His outdoor 
work will be healthy, the rent of his house will be low, 
his rates and taxes—even though he select a highly-rated 
county—will be so small in comparison with what he has 
been paying in a city that he will discharge the 
demands with affability, and an important part of his 
outlay in food will go to secure provisions at the bottom 
price. If the townsman is content to regard all thesw 
things as his profits, and as the only profits on which he 
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can count, he may make a happy choice in returning to 
the soil. But even so he takes a risk. Consider what 
happened to many English farmers during the last two or 
three days of August and the opening week of this month. 
Standing grain has been beaten down by the rain-storms, 
gales have smashed the hop-bines, much barley has been 
hopelessly damaged, potato-lands have been ruined in 
numerous districts. Many farmers who at the end of 
August could legitimately count upon respectable profits 
will now have to put up with losses. Fortitude is required 
to bear such crises, and the townsman will soon learn that, 
however low he may put his aspirations for money, there 
may be a surprise in store for him which will call for all 
the equanimity that he can master. 


A LONELY PEOPLE 

Irt the Abruzzi . By Anne Macdonell. With Twelve 
Illustrations after Water-colour Drawings by Amy 
Atkinson. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

To that extensive section of the English population for 
whom the name u Italian ” signifies pestilential organ- 
grinders, obsequious waiters, and nondescript ice*cream 
purveyors, this book would come as a revelation ; and even 
those who have 44 done” Italy with the aid of a Baedeker 
and a ten-day excursion to Rome (extension to Naples so 
much extra), would begin to realise, on reading it, that a 
couple of modernised towns, however dynamic with 
historical associations, do not comprise the whole of a 
country’s beauty or interest. The difference between the 
average intelligent tourist and the capable traveller is well 
emphasised in this volume ; our authoress, her mind 
brimming with information on the whole district of the 
Abruzzi, wanders from village to village, gathering a 
legend here, a folk-song there, a fragment of gossip about 
the Rossettis or d’Annunzio somewhere else, never intrud¬ 
ing her personality unduly, but on every page betraying a 
wealth of knowledge and a grip of the forces which have 
moulded this extraordinary people that leaves the reader 
admiring and almost ashamed. The specialist is too often 
apt to become a bore ; we are grateful for one who is not. 

The wild land that gives the book its title, M set apart 
from the rest of Italy by its untamable configuration and 
the rigour of its winter climate,” lies between the Apen¬ 
nines and the Adriatic Sea, a land strange, uncouth, 
primitive, little distant from Rome in mileage, but incal¬ 
culably distant in everything else. It is one of those strips 
of country which by their very fashioning seem eternally 
secure from the spoiling hand of the modem—and this in 
spite of the occasional railway and the emigration of the 
younger men. For, unlike the Russian and a good pro¬ 
portion of the English, the Abruzzesi, having gone to 
America, does not send home for his wife and children, 
but almost invariably returns to the rocky hamlet of his 
birth ; the memories of the sun and snow and wood fires 
pull too strongly at his heart-strings for him ever to be 
happy abroad. Strangely enough, to English ears, London 
is scarcely known, while New York is a familiar name to 
the inhabitants I 44 Were it not for the money made in 
America,” says Miss (?) Macdonell, 44 the people could not 
live.” 

Old customs and ceremonies— 44 the broken poetry out of 
an older world,” she prettily terms them—die hard. The 
chapter on 44 Religion in the Abruzzi ” gives an account of 
some of the surviving ones : 

The talarni are what we should call tableaux vivants, A 
talamo is a portable scenic platform. At the back of it rises a 
triangular wall on which is hung whatever little scenery is 
needed—for instance, a yellow wooden disc represents the light 
of day. In front of this, and well raised, sits a child Madonna, 
and at the sides are two children dressed as angels. In the fore¬ 
ground are the personages of the Scriptural story to be repre¬ 
sented—nowadays nearly always children. As the talarni are 
carried on the shoulders of men the little actors are tied on 
securely, though, indeed, they sit or stand with much solemn 
dignity, and would never disgrace the occasion by toppling over. 
Generally, at least half-a-dozen of these talarni are preparedi 
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stationed at various points of the village for a given time, after 
which they are moved on in the procession, headed by the par¬ 
ticular virgin or saint of the festa, so that all the tableaux are 
gradually shown along the whole route, amid the singing and 
shouting of the crowds and the cracking of squibs. 

In Sulmona at Eastertide 

The statue of Christ is placed on an altar under one of the 
aqueduct arches looking over the market-place. The statues of 
all the local saints are then brought out of the churches and made 
to defile round Him in adoration. Then their bearers set off 
with them at a run. They arc hurrying to tell His Mother that 
He is risen. She, housed in the Church of the Tomba in the 
meanwhile, is now carried out and run hastily down to the altar 
under the aqueduct, and Mother and Son meet. 

This the authoress calls a 11 pretty Easter absurdity.” 
But why absurdity ? It is not absurd to those who share. 
For our part we shall be very sorry it the day ever dawns 
when these beautiful and symbolic celebrations are no 
more. There seems to be danger of that day : 

Young Italy stands in the magnificent valley of the Sagittario, 
his scornful back turned on the sentimentalist rapt in the wonder 
of the towering crags, of the human aeries, of the snowy horizon. 
But Young Italy's eyes arc glowing, too, as he calculates the 
tonnage of the roaring torrent that rushes down the cliff. He 
hears the smiting of many mighty hammers and the whirr of 
giant machines, and dreams of a time when the shepherds will 
come down from their pastures and the peasants from their 
fields, and make a bonfire of their crooks and wooden ploughs, 
and when all of them will be “hands” to feed a mammoth engine 
for the enrichment of some captain of industry from Milan. 

Then will follow a Socialist party, a Labour split, and— 
horrible thought—perhaps Suffragettes. 

Brigandage naturally comes in for a fair share of atten¬ 
tion. The times are past when Giosaffate Tallarico— 
delightful, audacious desperado !—would come down into 
the village, wearied of mountain solitude, for an evening’s 
amusement at the theatre, secure from molestation. Not 
so long past, though ; he had a full pardon—and a pension— 
in 1844. The troubles of the country in these years of 
grace are somewhat different: 

Even in its prosperity Avezzano does not take itself very 
seriously as a lodging-place for travellers. This fact was empha¬ 
sised to us by the extreme depression of a waiter at our inn. He 
was a Roman, and his standard was doubtless too lofty. Still, we 
owned he had reason for lowness of spirits when we found him 
hour after hour, day after day, sitting in a dark passage on the 
landing, that he might be ready to calm the fury of guests rush¬ 
ing out of bedroom doors after trying fot the twentieth time to 
ring bells that had never rung within any one’s memory. “ Tutt* 
c rotto qui /” he moaned, in a voice that might have heralded the 
death of an empire. Now, the native waiter downstairs was a 
more philosophic person. When, morning after morning, you 
could get no coffee, because the coffee-pot was broken and the 
new one expected from Rome every day, he announced the fact 
as a simple happening of Nature. The leaves fall in autumn ; and 
do not coffee-pots, too, have their seasons of decay and death ? 
He was sympathetic, but not so to any lowering degree. Thus 
did he disarm complaints, and was almost as good a stimulant as 
the missing coffee. 

There are some very illuminating passages on the 
improvisalore —the ballad-makers of the land. When once 
we remember that Christina Rossetti was the daughter of a 
noted improvisalore , we have a new light on the spontaneity 
and exquisite simplicity of her best work. We can explain 
to some extent the charm of the poem 44 When I am dead, 
my dearest ”: 

When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me; 

Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cypress tree : 

Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet, 

And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

This is improvisation pure and simple, and well-nigh 
perfect. 14 The final word is there when the vision is 
rapidly translated, or it is never there.” The authoress is 
writing of Dante Gabriel Rosetti: 

He, too, was improvisator , disciplined by living among 
conscious artists. And for his pictorial vision, expressed in aid 
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and poetry, it is of the race that still utters its religious faith and 
experience in " representations,” that must bring heaven and the 
saints on to a little earthly stage to vivify the dry bones of every- 
day living, and make ballads about them, to utter the conviction 
that saints and “ blessed damozels” are more present and living 
companions than kinsfolk and neighbours. 

Of the other Gabriel, d’Annunzio, whom the Abruzzesi 
seem to value highly, we have two or three interesting 
glimpses—with a rather acute suggestion : 

To-day the province is very proud of its living poet. The stern, 
austere mountains—and d’Annunzio ! It seems impossible to 
think of them together. But under the rock there is the fire; 
and behind the mountains arc sheltered, perfumed valleys. And 
if passion and sweetness do not sum up all that is in this child of 
our own time, then let us add that he is Pescarese ; that Pescara 
is built on the low marshlands by the sea, and is not above the 
suspicion of malaria. D’Annunzio bears in his heart a strong love 
for his native province, and in his countrymen’s pride in him 

there is not the shadow of criticism.They play his 

plays, even in the little towns; and in the little wooden Teatro 
d’Ovidio at Sulmona there is such deafening applause as almost 
to bring the crazy structure about your ears on a d’Annunzio 

night.He is a Southerner—impetuous, luxuriant, and 

sensuous. In fine, he is an Abruzzese tmprm^isatore of genius, 
who has wandered to far-away courts, got tainted with foreign 
corruption, become enamoured of strange beauties, but who 
charms the big world outside oftentimes with song from his own 
seashore and his mountains. 

Taking the book as a whole, it is as far above the 
ordinary descriptive volume of trivial experiences of travel 
as can well be imagined ; indeed, some readers might con¬ 
sider that it erred in being a trifle too austere, for the writer 
evidently possesses a charming humour which now and 
then bubbles upon the stream of her erudition. The twelve 
illustrations in colour have been happily chosen to repre¬ 
sent the steep hillside villages, but judging pictures from 
reproductions is at any time a thankless task. The majority 
of them appear to be a little harsh ; there are three notable 
exceptions—Tagliacozzo, Roccaraso, and Pettorano—whose 
originals we should very much like to see. 4 ‘ A Shepherds 
Village ” had been better omitted. A bibliography and a 
good index round off this most satisfactory book. 


HASSAN 

By Desert Ways to Baghdad . By Louisa Jebb. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. net.) 

The authoress will forgive us our choice of a title for our 
notice of her most interesting book. Fur, perhaps uninten¬ 
tionally, she has fixed in our minds as the central figure— 
or the figurehead, as she herself calls him—of her 
wanderings with her anonymous friend “ X ” the person¬ 
ality of the worthy Turk whose name appears above. 

Somehow in such wanderings, with their dash of danger, 
their days of weariness, of excitement and novelty, and, 
above all, their unforgettable freedom, it is always such a 
figure which stands out in after-days. Rudyard Kipling 
once said concerning East and West that 44 never the two 
can meet.” Of the East that is India it is true ; of the 
East that is surely the cradle of the world, and that lies 
between Troy and Babylon, it is unutterably untrue. And 
every one who has travelled over the ancient ways of that 
region, if he travelled with eyes and heart open, has 
brought back with him a friendship like that w’hich is 
recorded in these pages. 

The newness of the outlook which is set dow f n here is 
due, however, to the sex of the travellers, and, whether by 
accident or design, the spirit of romance has crept into 
the telling. A woman’s point of view in the most ordinary 
matters of everyday life is always incomprehensible and 
generally irritating to the average man. But in more 
primitive surroundings and face to face with more elemen¬ 
tary necessities, though it becomes no whit more compre¬ 
hensible, it loses much of its spirit of antagonism. There 
are times when Miss Jebb rouses us to W'rath, and there arc 
moments when we feel a wild desire to slap “ X.” But they 
are very few and far between, and they come as a surprise. 
On the whole we feel a high admiration for the pluck of 
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these ladies in enduring discomforts which for the most 
part were unnecessary, and we recognise with respect the 
entirely womanly characteristic of stubborn determination— 
some unpleasant people would have called it obstinacy— 
which carried them through their self-imposed task. And 
the outcome of the whole story is that we have come to 
regard two people whom at first we were inclined to sus¬ 
pect of 44 views ” as very courageous, charming, and 
womanly women. This may read like an unnecessary 
excursion into personalities, but a book which is so personal 
and intimate cannot but endue the individuality of its 
principal actors with a paramount interest, and if we are to 
see the scenes of their experiences with their eyes we are 
bound first of all to understand them, so far as we may, 
and it depends very largely upon the extent of our under¬ 
standing and liking for themselves whether we are to be 
able to understand, and to like, the story told by their 
spokeswoman. 

There is no need to emphasise the fact that we like the 
story. It is a good one well told. And, being told by a 
woman, it is more about people than places. The route 
followed, the scenery, the modes of travel, horse and mule, 
train and river, are all scarcely more than a scries of back¬ 
grounds for lively sketches of character, of types, of inci¬ 
dents. There is, as it were, no ulterior motive about the 
journey. Any other journey which ensured open-air 
conditions would have done just as well. The route was a 
line drawn almost at haphazard upon the map, and followed 
blindly throughout its course : 

We were fully agreed upon one fundamental point—that we 
should choose a country which could be reached otherwise than 
by sea ; and that, having reached it, its nature should be such that 
we could travel indefinitely without reaching the sea. 

X-took a pencil and marked a straight line from Constanti¬ 

nople, across the Anatolian Plateau and the Taurus Mountains, to 
Tarsus. “That looks a good point to make for,” she said. 
“ Alexander led an army over the Taurus.*’ Then, having stopped 
within measurable distance of the sea, she drew her pencil east¬ 
wards across the Euphrates to a point on the Tigris high up in 
the Kurdistan Mountains; from here she drew another line 
following the Tigris to Baghdad. At this point we were coming 
dangerously near the sea, so, turning back, she marked a line in 
the contrary direction, across the Syrian Desert, to Damascus. 

“ That will do for a start,” she said ; “ We can fill in the details 
when we get there.** 

That is the right way to start on such a journey—up to a 
certain point. But even in the timeless East it has its dis¬ 
advantages. The present reviewer has been over much of 
the ground covered by the authoress in such happy-go- 
lucky fashion. But although he did not 44 go Cook,” he 
went, so far as he can judge, more comfortably than she 
and her companion. “Houghing it” for its own sake is 
not a man’s ideal of travel—witness the incident of the 
young man at Jezireh : 

When he had departed " X " and I thought it over. 

“ You bet,” I said fretfully, “he will have a five-course dinner 
to-night, on a table, with clean plates and knives for each course, 
and probably a camp-chair to sit on.” 

" Yes,” said “ X,” “ and a looking-glass hung on the wall of his 
tent, and hot water and a clean towel.” 

And that's what a man calls roughing it! 

After all, a looking-glass does not take up much room, 
and it might have spared the ladies some perturbation as 
to their personal appearance on this momentous occasion. 
The true traveller never 44 roughs it ” on purpose. He has 
to do it quite often enough by accident as a rule. 

Yet these ladies are of the stuff that travellers are made 
of. Despite the simple telling of the story, and the com¬ 
plete absence of all self*appreciation, it is possible to read 
between the lines of a courage and coolness in the presence 
of real danger, of an unfailing sense of humour, smoothing 
over those dangerous moments in which one’s fellow- 
travellers seem to have been devised expressly to annoy 
one, and of that essential capability for feather-bed resist¬ 
ance to obstacles which is of first-rate importance in 
countries where hurry and bustle are not only undignified 
but useless. The writer of this notice has run for his life 
before a crowd of fanatics v^y much ldse the crowd 
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which resented X’s intrusion beyond the chains which 
surround the great mosque at Samarah : but, even for the 
life of him he doubts whether he could have walked before 
such a crowd, though probably it would have been the 
safer plan. It takes an uncommon degree of sheer courage, 
under such circumstances, to put off being afraid till the 
danger is safely over. But then, as we have said, women 
are incomprehensible creatures ; for with it all, X confesses 
that she always fires a revolver with her eyes shut! And, 
all this time, it seems that we have said nothing about 
Hassan. Well, Hassan is there all the time, and the best 
way to get to know him is to read the book—it will not be 
wasted time. And it is the only way to share 

the memory of a simple-minded, honourable man, a trusted 
friend, a pleasant companion, and a devoted servant, who, 
whether he was sharing the discomforts and dangers of winter 
travel in a wild and lawless country, or experiencing the joyous 
freedom of the roaming desert life we loved so well, or enduring 
the terrors of critical and carping civilisation, invariably put us 
in the foremost place, and without swerving an inch from the 
traditions of his race, never offended the susceptibilities of ours. 

If we must grumble—and it is rather ungracious to 
grumble at a book which we have found hard to put 
down—we will only grumble at the few pages of semi- 
Biblical language in which Hassan is described, with the 
wanderings of Terah as a running accompaniment, and at 
the surprising excuse for spinsterhood put forward by the 
ladies more than once in the course of their travels— 
namely, that in England the women are more powerful 
than the men, and that the men are afraid of the women. 
The statement is so painfully near the truth—though not, 
we should have thought, in the case of those who made it. 
And all our grumbling does not amount to much when we 
add to our hearty recommendation of the book the refresh¬ 
ing intelligence that there is not a date or an 44 improving 
fact ” in it from one end to the other. It is simply the 
record of a journey, with all its ups and downs, made by 
real women among real people—a record which makes you 
wish you had been there, seeing and knowing these folk, 
as the authoress and her friend saw and knew them. 


THE PEASANT AND CO¬ 
OPERATION 

Co-operation at Home and Abroad. By C. R. Fay. (King 
and Son, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Fay lias devoted much ability and industry, and the 
science of Cambridge and the London School of Economics 
to the service of a rather hackneyed subject. Co-opera¬ 
tion is one of the 44 causes” which evoke a kind of 
fanaticism ; and Co-operators are generally, like 
teetotallers, enthusiasts with a dash of fanaticism. So that 
since Owen, the prince of economic fanatics, began the 
movement there has been a continuous flood of writing 
and speech on all phases of the Co-operative movement. 
Mr. Fay gives a bibliography of twelve pages; and he 
states that he has collected several hundred books, reports, 
and pamphlets. As far as our own country is concerned Mr. 
Fay cannot suppose that any one who wants to learn 
anything about Co-operativism here will have any difficulty 
in procuring information. But various forms of the move¬ 
ment have spread over the Continent so that there are 
few countries in Europe which do not afford opportunities 
for comparison and contrast with the system that flourishes 
in England. To the British devotee, therefore, of the 
principle which is apparently to him almost the test case 
of the world’s progress towards the economic millennium, 
Mr. Fay’s book will be a valuable addition to his already 
extensive stock. Mr. Fay has applied himself to the study 
with all the zeal of a student lately liberated from the 
schools and anxious to commend his efforts 44 to the 
University of Cambridge for a grant from the Works Fund 
for the purpose of Continental travel, and to the London 
School of Economics, where he has held the Shaw 
Research Studentship,. iqo6 -8.” We can hardly admit, 
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however, that even that part of Mr. Fay’s work which 
describes the German land banks and the agricultural 
co operative societies * can be strictly considered as the 
product of original research. Mr. Fay supplies much 
interesting information as to the working of the Schulze- 
Delitzch Union and the Raiffeisen Union, especially the 
latter, which is not so well known ; but this is scarcely 
research, though the information is somewhat unfamiliar. 

More important than this academic point is the question 
whether the delineation of the German system will be of 
use in dealing with our own land question. Whether it 
will be or no depends largely on what is to come of the 
attempt to set up peasant occupancy in England. Here 
our latest enterprise with this object is the present Govern¬ 
ment’s Small Holdings Act ; and by Socialist instigation, 
instead of peasant-proprietorship, there has been set up 
peasant lesseeship under the County Councils—a totally 
different matter. In Germany there is a body of actual 
peasant-proprietors who only needed the help of good land 
banks and the aid of co-operative buying and selling for 
them to realise the full magic of property. This possi¬ 
bility has been denied to the English peasant. Again, in 
Denmark and Norway, where co-operation has produced 
such wonderful results, the small farmers are owners. 
In Ireland the preliminary transformation has been to 
make of peasant-tenants peasant-owners. There is much 
to be said on both sides as to large against small farming. 
In lieu of the best chapters of his book on 44 Co-operation 
and Agricultural Revolution” and 44 Co-operation and 
Land Tenure” Mr. Fay endeavours to show that modern 
changes are tending to re-establish the small farmer in an 
advantageous economic position. Sir Horace Plunkett at 
the recent meeting of the British Association discussed 
the same question. Speaking from his experience in 
Ireland, he showed clearly that there is no miraculous 
virtue in peasant proprietorship of itself to bring prosperity 
to small farmers. The real question is not one merely 
between large farmers and small farmers, but ot the insti¬ 
tution of a whole system of rural economic machinery, 
which at present hardly exists at all in this country. 
Co-operative farming is clearly indicated by the success it 
has had in other countries—as necessary if our yet-to-be- 
created peasant proprietary is to have any chance when it 
comes into existence. It is to be remembered that in all 
those countries with the exception of Denmark they are 
under Protection, and not Free Trade. But whatever 
effect this difference might have on the prosperity of the 
British peasant-farmer, the peasant-proprietor, even in 
protected countries, has had to help himself through 
Co-operation. In England, a fortiori he would have to do 
so. The emergence of these questions and the prominence 
Mr. Fay gives them in his book redeems it from the trite¬ 
ness which a formal discussion of ordinary Co-operation 
must have for any one who has so much as heard of the 
tragi-comic struggle between the retail trader and the 
store. 


BROAD AND “LONG" 

MR. LONG SHUFFLES 

In our issue of September 5th we pointed out to Mr. John 
Long and to Mr. Wales that there are laws in this country 
which prohibit the sale of indecent books, and we asked 
Mr. Long on that account to withdraw from circulation Mr. 
Wales’s book “The Yoke.” A whole week went past, but 
we heard nothing from Mr. Long or from Mr. Wales. On 
Monday last the Editor ot The Academy wrote to Mr. 
Long in the following terms :— 

Dear Sir, —As I find that a book called 44 The 
Yoke,” bearing your imprimatur , is being sold openly 
by certain booksellers and newsagents, I should be 
glad if you would please inform me whether it is your 
intention to withdraw the book from circulation. I 
propose to take certain serious steps in the matter, 
and I write this letter because it may be possible that 
the book has already been withdrawn and that the 
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copies we see about are merely copies which you have 
not been able to call in. 

Yours faithfully, 

Alfred Douglas. 

On the same day Mr. Long replied as follows 

Sir,— 41 The Yoke.” I received late this afternoon 
your letter of the 14th inst. touching on the circula¬ 
tion of the above novel. I have only this day returned 
to town from a month’s holiday, and the matter is now 
having my attention. 

Faithfully yours, 

John Long. 

To this letter no reply was made. On Friday morning 
Mr. Long sent us a second letter, which we reproduce : 

Sir,— 44 The Yoke.” I have drawn the author’s 
attention to your article upon this book, and I should 
be glad if you would print his reply (which I enclose) 
in your next issue. 

Faithfully yours, 

John Long. 

Lord Alfred Douglas, 

The Academy, 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Before dealing with Mr. Wales’s 44 reply ” we must deal 
with Mr. Long. We have accused John Long, of 13 and 
14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London, publisher, of circu¬ 
lating for gain an indecent and improper book, entitled 
44 The Yoke.” We have accused him of putting this book 
on the market broadcast, at one shilling a copy, with a 
view to making as much sale as possible among the people, 
and we have shown him that by so doing he renders 
himself liable to be criminally prosecuted and sentenced 
to fine or imprisonment. And in order that he might have 
proper opportunities for assuring himself of the correctness 
of our view—respecting which, however, as a decent man 
he can have no two opinions—we suggested that he should 
consult a priest of his own Church—the Roman Catholic 
Church, by the way—or a magistrate, or any recognised 
publicist, and that he should act on the advice such a 
person would be bound to give him—namely, to withdraw 
44 The Yoke” from circulation. Now, if Mr. Long did not 
know in his heart that we were right, and that it is, as a fact, 
necessary in the public interest that the sale of 44 The 
Yoke ” should be stopped, he would either have proceeded 
against this journal for libel or sent us some statement of 
his belief that 44 The Yoke” is a decent book and proper 
to be read by anybody who can compass a shilling for its 
purchase. Nay, in view of the dubious and questionable 
nature of the story, he would, one imagines, have gone a 
step further and asserted that not only was the book decent, 
but that it was calculated to edify and have a beneficial 
effect upon the minds of the persons who read it. But 
Mr. Long has practically declined to take either of 
these responsibilities upon his shoulders. He has been 
away for a month’s holiday forsooth—sunning himself on the 
front at Brighton, let us say—what time the youth and 
maidenhood of the country are buying 44 The Yoke ” at one 
shilling and swelling Mr. Long’s profits, which must already 
have run into thousands of pounds. Then, even after his 
month’s holiday, Mr. Long can only bring himself to 
bestow upon 44 the matter ” his 44 attention.” And with 
what results ? Would it not have been honest and decent 
of him to read this foul story once again, and to have said 
flatly, 44 1 see here nothing objectionable, and I shall publish 
what I like”? or, 44 The Academy has spoken the truth 
with regard to this book, and I make no bones about with¬ 
drawing it.” Nobody would have blamed him for either 
course; rather the reverse. But, poor hesitating soul 
that he is, he will shuffle his plain responsibilities off his 
own shoulders and on to the shoulders of his partner in 
dubiety, Mr. Hubert Wales. In our article on September 5th 
we told Mr. Wales quite distinctly that we should not 
discuss with him matters of philosophy. And, because we 
gave him that assurance Mr. Wales has very carefully 
based his 44 reply” to our article—extracted from him 
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by Mr. Long—on a question of philosophy, and on a 
question of philosophy only. He heads his letter “The 
Metaphysics of Love,” and he quotes Schopenhauer, and 
asks us to deny that 14 every kind of love, however ethereal it 
may be, springs entirely from the instincts of sex.” This is 
Schopenhauer’s statement, and w’e will merely say of it 
that it will not hold water, inasmuch as it is obviously false, 
because it takes no account of, say, the love of a mother for her 
child, the love of a father for his son, the love of a friend for 
a friend, and the love of God, which last is a matter of which 
even Mr. Long and Mr. Wales may have some knowledge. 
But the question before us, and the question we propounded 
in our article, is not a question of metaphysics or philo¬ 
sophy or love at all. It is a question as to the decency or 
indecency of Mr. Wales’s book, and it is a question as to 
whether Mr. Long and Mr. Wales should be allowed to 
break the laws of the country, flagrantly, wantonly, and for 
their own profit, without scath or impunity. We have 
given Mr. Long and Mr. Wales every possible chance and 
consideration. They could have saved their faces and their 
hides any time during the past fourteen days ; but they 
preferred to shilly-shally, and they believed that they could 
hoodwink us. We are therefore sending copies 01 11 The 
Yoke ” and of The Academy articles about it, and of the 
correspondence which has taken place between us and Mr. 
Long, to three persons—His Grace the Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, the Commissioner of Police, Scotland Yard, and the 
Public Prosecutor. We are willing to abide by the decision 
of these gentlemen, who we feel will place their duty to the 
people of this country before any other consideration. Lest 
Mr. Wales should set up the cry that there is that in his 
letter which constitutes a reply to our article we print what 
he says word for word, but we do so with the reservation 
that it has absolutely nothing to do with the main issue : 

THE METAPHYSICS OF LOVE 
T0 the Editor of 44 The Academy ” 

Sir, —Myattention has been drawn to a belated attack 
which has been directed upon me by The Academy, 
for the reason, as I gather from a perusal of the 
article, that I have committed myself to the pronounce¬ 
ment that the fundamental instincts are the base of all 
sexual love, however superficially etherealised, and 
have founded a book upon it Since this was written 
I have discovered that the same thing was stated by 
Schopenhauer, in almost identical words, in his essay 
on “ The Metaphysics of Love 

Every kind of love, however ethereal it may be, springs 
entirely from the instinct of sex ; indeed, it is absolutely this 
instinct, only in a more definite, specialised, and perhaps, 
strictly speaking, more individualised form. 

This, I observe, you call foul and filthy philosophy. 
Perhaps you will state the alternative explanation of 
the phenomena of love which meets with your 
support ? 

Faithfully yours, 

Hubert Wales. 

September 15, 1908. 

Surely we have here the feeblest of attempts to draw a red 
herring across the track. Mr. Wales’s book is not an essay 
in philosophy, but a pornographic novel, and as such, and 
such only, can we consent to discuss it. 


DR. CLIFFORD’S GOVERNMENT 

This most inept of Governments surely surpassed its own 
contemptible record last week. The intervention of 
Mr. Asquith at the last moment in the arrangements of 
the Eucharistic Congress, and his surrender to an insig¬ 
nificant and intellectually negligible body of ignorant and 
malignant fanatics, seem almost incredible. Truly il ne 
manquait que cela ; it was necessary that Mr. Asquith should 
show, once for all, to what lengths he was prepared to go 
in deference to mob clamour. It was necessary for the 
instruction of those who have not yet realised the depths 
of degradation to which under his leadership this country 
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has been reduced that this surrender to the vilest should 
take place, and that it should take place in the most abject 
and despicable manner. Mr. Asquith’s pretty attempt to 
put pressure on Archbishop Bourne to make nim abandon 
the procession bearing the Holy Sacrament, while conceal¬ 
ing his (Mr. Asauith’s) responsibility for its abandonment, 
would be laugnable if it were not contemptible. Mr. 
Asquith’s communication, if you please, u was purely con¬ 
fidential, and must not be published.” If Mr. Asquith, in 
putting pressure on the Archbishop to abandon a ceremony 
which had been arranged with Mr. Asquith’s full know¬ 
ledge and with the consent and support of the Home Office 
months ago, was doing a righteous and proper thing, why 
did he desire that his communication should be kept private? 
The lamb-like innocence of imagining that such a momen¬ 
tous step could be kept private is obvious enough ; but what 
of the state of mind of a man who says in effect: 44 1 am 
Prime Minister ; I have at the last moment, in deference 
to representations made by the Protestant Alliance, Mr. 
Kensit, and other enlightened people, changed my mind as 
to the desirability of this procession. It must not take 
place, but please don’t let any one know that I am respon¬ 
sible for stopping it ” ? Is this the language of a man who 
is doing his duty and who is performing an unpleasant task 
in deference to a sense of what is right and his own 
responsibility ? We think that even the members of the 
Protestant Alliance will hardly maintain that it is. This 
wonderful body of 44 stalwart ” Protestants assembled 44 in 
its thousands,” so to speak, on Sunday last at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, to celebrate the joy it felt at the pro¬ 
hibition of the procession. To be exact the number of 
44 stalwarts ” was five hundred, and we doubt whether all 
told they could beat up one thousand able-bodied men in 
London to join them in their evil rejoicings. The plain 
fact is that there was no popular hostility to the procession ; 
the crowd and the populace generally were kindly and 
sympathetic, and the disappointment at the loss of the 
procession was almost as keenly felt among the general public 
as among the Roman Catholics who had arranged it. Let 
Mr. Asquith hear and admire the words of his supporters. Mr. 
J. A. Kensit, at Caxton Hall on Sunday, said: 

Protestantism stood for liberty .... the abandoned pro¬ 
cession would have been a gross licence of the liberty allowed to 
all under the British flag (sic). If the procession had started 
there would undoubtedly have been a riot. A Voice : The flour 
and water would have been thrown on the roadway. (Prolonged 
applause.) Continuing, Mr. Kensit said Mr. Asquith deserved the 
thanks of every law-abiding citizen, etc. 

We hope Mr. Asquith is proud of his friends. The 
suggestion made by the young and budding Kensit that if 
the procession had started there w f ould have been a riot is 
of course the wildest nonsense. We have no doubt that 
Kensit and his five hundred or so of fellow-idiots would 
have done their best to make a disturbance, but five hundred 
people would have been utterly unable to make even a 
trivial impression on such a vast assembly. We don’t 
suppose that there is a single subject in the wide world 
on which it would not be possible in London to find not 
five hundred only but five thousand dissentients, and if the 
vapourings of any small body of irresponsible mischief- 
mongers are to be taken seriously, we may as well take 
it that it will be impossible in future ever to hold a public 
meeting at all for fear of a riot. Consider the demon¬ 
stration in favour of the Licensing Bill. Here was a huge 
organised meeting gathered together with the avowed 
object of bolstering up a measure which is utterly 
repugnant to at least three million people in London. 
Did any fear of a possible riot prevent Mr. Asquith from 
giving his support and encouragement to the scheme, and, 
as a matter of hard fact, did not this very demonstration 
take place without the smallest trouble or disturbance ? 
How, in the face of that, can Mr. Asquith or any one else 
(apart, of course, from a member of the Protestant Alliance 
or an tchappc de Bedlam) pretend that his action was 
justified by fears of a riot ? If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Asquith is rash enough to say that his reasons for stopping 
the procession were solely and simply that it was illegal, we 
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shall politely take leave to inform him that we are unable 
to accept his explanation. Mr. Asquith knew weeks, if not 
months, ago that the procession was to be arranged, and if 
he had had any qualms about its legality it would have been 
the simplest thing in the world immediately to have informed 
the authorities that it could not be allowed to take place. 
No grievance would then have been felt by anybody. One 
is forced to the conclusion that Mr. Asquith’s latest 
performance is simply on a par with his other political 
performances. In other words, his eleventh-hour prohibi¬ 
tion of the procession was merely another vote-catching 
device. Mr. Asquith reckoned that his dear Nonconformist 
friends would be pleased, and that his action would be a 
valuable party scoop. To bring about this desirable con¬ 
summation he was perfectly ready to outrage the feelings 
and wound in their tenderest place the susceptibilities of 
a few million Roman Catholics, and to ruin in the eyes of 
the world the reputation of this country for hospitality, 
tolerance, and liberality. Once again we believe Mr. 
Asquith has wofully miscalculated the nature of his fellow- 
countrymen. His deep-rooted determination to believe 
against all evidence that the people with votes are heartless, 
ruthless and vindictive persons, who have neither sense of 
justice nor conscience, and whose only object in politics is 
to make their opponents suffer, is a dismal and foolish 
fallacy. We doubt if his cruel and cowardly attack on the 
Eucharistic Congress has won him a single friend outside 
the ranks of the Protestant Alliance. We believe that 
people of all parties are, on the whole, united in sympathy 
with the Roman Catholics on this occasion, and we believe 
that Mr. Asquith is looked upon by London in this respect 
at the best as a tiresome meddler. The average Londoner 
looked on at the progress of this great spiritual manifesta¬ 
tion with respectful sympathy. He was impressed by the 
gentle, earnest beauty of the movement, and he no 
more desired to see the procession interfered with than 
he desired to see the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
rased to the ground. The Salvation Army is allowed to 
have processions daily and hourly—noisy and ugly and 
vulgar enough processions they are too—but nobody dreams 
of interfering with it. Bands of blousy females, bearing 
idiotically-inscribed banners and singing doggerel songs, 
are allowed to parade the streets, cheered on by their male 
41 comrides ” and supported and protected by the police ; 
in short, every species of procession is permitted and 
always has been permitted for the last fifty years in this 
free country. But when a great, noble, and beautiful cere¬ 
mony to the service of beauty and the glory of God is to be 
performed, it is forsooth suddenly and arbitrarily put a stop 
to by the interference of the second-rate Nonconformist 
lawyer whom for its sins and its follies this country has to 
endure as its Prime Minister. Will the country ever forget 
the lesson of these ignominious and humiliating years since 
the General Election? If so, then truly we can say, 
41 Ichabod, the glory has departed.” 


DRAKE AT THE GAIETY 

There is a fact about English poetry which nobody seems 
adequately to have recognised. And it is this : the con¬ 
temporary poet is of necessity hard put to it for symbols 
or—shall we say ?—ornaments and decorations. Of course 
the rose, the lily, and the precious metals, silver and 
gold—not to mention the more precious stones, sapphire, 
ruby, pearl, diamond, opal, turquoise, and even tourmaline, 
jade, agate, and so forth—these symbols (and it is astonish¬ 
ing how persistently they recur in contemporary verse) 
are still among the possessions of humanity and still 
exercise their fascination over persons who put their 
41 dreams ” or the fruit of their imagination into more or 
less deathless verse. The difficulty, however, by which 
all sincere artists must feel themselves pulled up short is 
that already the whole of this beautiful merchandise has 
been appropriated, and quite properly appropriated, by 
royal venturers in our literature, whose names we 
may set out roughly as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
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Milton, Keats, Tennyson, and Swinburne. And this 
preappropriation of ideas and things which are useful 
and in a sense indispensable to the poetic worker is 
not merely confined to symbols but it extends also, and 
perhaps even much more importantly, to certain poetical 
conventions. For example, if you have a beautiful maiden 
pining for love in a tower you must always have some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood a youth with a lute who can 
be depended upon to oblige with a suitable sad lyric ; or, 
failing this, the beautiful maiden has only to prick up her 
ears to be regaled forthwith with the passionate note of 
the nightingale, and she needs but move to her casement 
to perceive, burnished and high, the silver inconstant, 
unwhispering moon that every poet loves. This, we agree, 
is extremely unfortunate for middling and even for good 
poets who are yet not great poets. At the same time, 
though all our poets appear to be aware of themselves in 
the matter, none of them seems to be possessed of the 
restraint which should prevent him from doing over again 
badly or indifferently what has already been done 
supremely. We will take our old friend the moon 
alone. When Shakespeare said, 44 On such a night 
stood Dido with a willow in her hand upon the wild sea 
banks,” and the rest of it, he was really robbing the minor 
and middling poets of many an age to come of legitimate 
opportunities for mediocre performance. Let any poetaster 
now amongst us who may meditate an attack upon the 
moon take up his Shakespeare and examine the galaxy of 
moons therein hanged in the poetical welkin and ask him¬ 
self if he is ever likely to outsilver the littlest of them, and 
let him then, in the interests of beautiful writing, refrain 
from meddling with moons. It is only the serenest and 
most lucent souls that have any real right to 44 try their 
hand ” at the plain work of the mighty. And it is because 
the 44 poets ” of our own time refuse to be deterred by an 
obvious and natural law that the modern Parnassus is 
strewn with pitiful bones and inhabited by persons who 
gibber and wear straw in their hair. In a time 
when men settled their differences with swords and 
knew what love and honour meant, the writing of 
verses was a manly accomplishment and considered 
pretty much in the same light as the capacity to roar 
out a ballad or to dance the fandango. Nowadays 
every man who can rhyme 44 love ” with 44 dove/' or pro¬ 
duce a sonnet with not more than fourteen lines in it is 
disposed to regard the concoction of 44 poetry ” as the great 
business of his life, and provided that he will, for money or 
favour, induce a publisher to issue for him a skimpy 
volume or so every other year, the critics (save the mark!) 
will discuss him at length in greasy hapenny papers, 
claim for him parts which he never possessed, and even 
agitate for pensions for him. The foregoing homily, 

apposite or otherwise, applies in some measure to a poet for 
whom both the critics and himself have of late been 
suggesting a wonderful and glorious future—the poet in 
question being Mr. Alfred Noyes. We are both willing and 
anxious to admit for Mr. Noyes a quality which, so far as 
we can gather, no other young English poet of any note can 
be considered to exhibit, which quality is the essential but 
in our day rare quality of “sticking to it.” Thus far Mr. 
Noyes is to be congratulated. He has laid himself out to 
achieve a place among them that endure, to scorn 
delights and live laborious days; to let 'em have it 
hot and strong and in quantity, and, as it seems to 
us, to make quite sure that when next the post and 
office of 44 Poet Laureate ” unhappily become vacant 
there shall be no question as to the succession if Mr. Noyes 
is alive. Messrs. Blackwood have lately sent us 44 Drake: 
an English Epic. Books IV. and XI 1 .," by this same 
determined, assiduous, and ambitious hand. And we have 
read Books IV. to XII. thoroughly and with what the 
critics call loving care. We rejoice that a young English 
poet should have had the temerity to put on vans for so 
serious an epic venture, and we rejoice further that, while 
his flights remind us of the wild and whirling expeditions 
of Mr. Wilbur Wright and Count Zeppelin in other atmo¬ 
spheres, he has yet accomplished something which makes 
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us hope against hope that he may one day be able to 
bestride the lazy, pacing clouds, and sail upon the bosom 
of the air of poesy without coming a cropper. The general 
effect of Books IV. to XII. of “Drake” upon the mind 
is, however, far from satisfactory. With a trifle of 
“ re-casting ” at the hands of the brilliant literary staff 
employed by Mr. George Edwards Books IV. to XII. might 
indcea very readily be transformed into a quite acceptable 
and edifying book for a “ Drake ” at the Gaiety Theatre. 
Mr. Noyes will no doubt feel outraged at the thought. On 
the other hand, Mr. Edwards, who is no mean judge of 
literary matter which can be made to serve the turn of his 
theatre, will not be outraged. It is true that Mr. Noyes has 
not consciously hinted at a “ comic part,” but the comic 
part is there nevertheless, and we are afraid that the 
character who supplies it is Drake himself. For Mr. Noyes 
depicts him for us as a ranting, raving, roaring, but never¬ 
theless humorous madman, and, suitably trimmed, Mr. 
Noyes’s “ Drake” would undoubtedly go down at the Gaiety 
like a house on fire. In Mr. Noyes’s poem, too, there are 
obvious Gaiety parts for Gaiety ladies—let us abandon the 
offensive term “girls” while we have a chance. Sweet 
Bess of Sydenham, for example, could be enacted prettily 
by the Gaiety leading lady, and as for Queen Elizabeth with 
her “ agate smile,” upon which Mr. Noyes insists in and 
out of season, we can only say that she is a Gaiety Queen to 
the life. And as for the lyrics what shall wre think of the 
following ?— 

Good luck befall you, mariners all, 

That sail this world so wide ! 

Whither we go, not yet we know : 

We steer by wind and tide. 

Be it right or wrong, I sing this song; 

For now it seems to me 

Men steer their souls thro’ rocks and shoals 
As mariners use by sea. 

Chorus : As mariners use by sea, 

My lads, 

As mariners use by sea. 

Or take this : 

Sweet, what is love ? ’Tis not the crown of kings ; 

Nay, nor the fire of white seraphic wings ! 

Is it a child's heart leaping while he sings ? 

Even so say I ; 

Even so say I. 

Love, love is kind ! Can it be far away, 

Lost in a light that blinds our little day ? 

Seems it a great thing ? Sweetheart, answer nay. 

Even so say I; 

Even so say I. 

Touched up by Mr. Adrian Ropes, you have here lyrics 
which are of the Gaiety and no other temple, and to which 
justice might be done only by Mr. Hayden Coffin on the 
one part and Miss Jumpabouti on the other. Mr. Noyes 
cannot write a great lyric. In any case, he has not com¬ 
passed such a thing in 14 Drake, Books IV. to XII.” And 
now let us look at our poet out of considerations of tnisc cn 
scene: 

Drake 

Stood with old comrades on the close-cropped green 
Of Plymouth Hoe, playing a game of bowls. 

Far oft unseen, a little barque, full sail, 

Struggled and leapt and strove tow’rds Plymouth Sound, 

Noteless as any speckled herring-gull 

Flickering between the white flakes of the waves ; 

A group of schoolboys with their satchels lay 
Stretched on the green, gazing with great wide eyes 
Upon their seamen heroes, as like gods 
Disporting with the battles of the world 
They loomed, tossing black bowls like cannon-balls 
Against the rosy West, or lounged at case 
With faces olive-dark against that sky 
Laughing, while from neighbouring inn mine host, 
White-aproned and blue-jcrkincd, hurried out 
With foaming cups of sack, and they drank deep, 

Tossing their heads back under the golden clouds 
And burying their bearded lips .... 

And to continue : 
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A seaman smiling swaggered out of the inn 
Swinging in one brown hand a gleaming cage 
Wherein a big green parrot chattered and clung 
Fluttering against the wires. A troop of girls 
With arms linked paused to watch the game of bowls; 

And now they flocked around the cage, while one 
With rosy finger tempted the horny beak 
To bite. Close overhead a sea-mew flashed 
Seaward. Once, from an open window, soft 
Through trelliscd leaves, not far away, a voice 
Floated, a voice that flushed the cheek of Drake, 

The voice of Bess, bending her glossy head 
Over her broidery frame, in quiet song. 

If that is not Gaiety Theatre put into blank verse, and 
ably put into blank verse, we are a Dutchman. It is there 
to the last ounce, the last touch, and the last workman¬ 
like fetch—even to a beautifully-arranged opportunity for 
the tender vocalism of Miss Jumpabouti “over her broidery- 
frame.” Then consider what an opportunity for 44 Act II. 
Scene 3.—The hold of the Cacafucgo” Mr. Noyes has 
thoughtfully provided in the appended passage : 

In the crimson dawn, 

Ringed with the lonely pomp of sea and sky, 

The naked-footed seamen bathed knee-deep 
In gold and gathered up Aladdin's fruit— 

All-coloured gems—and tossed them in the sun. 

The hold like one great elfin orchard gleamed 
With dusky globes and tawny glories piled, 

Hesperian apples, heap on mellow heap, 

Rich with the hues of sunset, rich and ripe 
And ready for the enchanted cider-press ; 

An Emperor’s ransom in each burning orb ; 

A Kingdom's purchase in each clustered bough ; 

The freedom of all slaves in every chain. 

After this Milton’s poor simplicity about 44 the wealth of 
Ormuz and of Ind ” will of course drop out of the books of 
quotation. 

Tennyson was once accused of going to the theatre for 
a metaphor in respect of a cataract. We shall not accuse 
Mr. Noyes of frequenting musical comedy for his inspira¬ 
tion. What he would appear to have done resolves itself 
into something like a mere matter of 44 swotting.” He has 
read up Drake in pretty much the manner that one 
conceives Dr. Kenealy must have perused the evidence 
in the Tichborne case, and he has saturated himself with 
other people’s poetry. We do not suppose that there are 
half-a-dozen similes or epithets or decorative collocations 
in Books IV. to XII. of “ Drake ” which have not in some 
sort been employed before by better men than Mr. Noyes. 
What he has to say is familiar to us. Nowhere does he 
surprise us, or astonish us, or take the breath. It is not 
that he is a plagiarist, but simply that his bags are too 
packed with the old sweets to permit of his proper pro¬ 
gression in the epic stride. As we have said, however, 
while 44 Drake, Books IV. to XII.” is nearly always culti¬ 
vated fustian, we discern in it signs and tokens that a 
reasonable measure of performance may be possible to 
Mr. Noyes. He has at least found for himself a space in 
which he may work, and that is a good thing accomplished. 
He has made what one can only describe as a swooping 
bid for the purple, but he is bidding in the wrong 
language and with an intent which one does not 
usually associate with high poetry. We make no 
doubt that the present instalment of 14 Drake ” will 
be received with the plaudits which Mr. Noyes has 
foreseen. It is a gaud or bauble of a very attractive 
appearance. It exhibits what is commonly called the true 
spirit of patriotism ; it is all for religion and liberty and 
no popery, and it is all for Imperial England and 44 this 
little Isle.” And it is decked and prankt and garnished, 
and gilded and embroidered and glistered and jewelled, and 
generally gotten up to catch the eye and heart ot the 
middling. Yet we believe that men will willingly let it die. 
If Mr. Noyes were any other than he is we should beg of 
him not to be discouraged by what we have found it our 
dutv to say. We know that he will not be discouraged, 
ana that he will place against our ounce of blame the ton 
of praise to which he is accustomed. What we shall ask 
of him is that he will view the proper ton that is bound to 
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be handed out to him in consideration of the present 
performance with grave suspicion. Let him note from 
whence it proceeds, and let him set a poet’s value upon it. 
For, when all is said, praise and blame are nothing unless 
they help a man to good ends. 


PENSIONS 

In the face of recent political happenings, not to mention 
the general leanings of mankind, a pension would seem to 
be considered the only true and fitting consummation of 
human existence. It is now at any rate tacitly admitted by 
the State that at seventy years of age one is ripe for at least 
free bread with a possible scraping of butter to it. We 
believe that in its heart of hearts that welter of all sorts 
and conditions of persons which we call 44 the nation ” 
considers old-age pension schemes with a kindly eye, and 
that if the masses at any rate had their way the beautiful 
five shillings a week which has been promised them would 
be speedily increased to a golden half-sovereign, and would 
be brought more approximately within the range of human 
hope by a fixing of the age of qualification at sixty, or for 
that matter even fifty-five brief bright summers. We do 
not say that such ambitions upon the part of the masses 
are wicked or improper. They are merely human 
and natural, and in the present condition of society 
we suppose one must not deprecate them. The old- 
age pensions of the Liberal Government are a new thing— 
the result of 44 the triumphant march of the democracy.” 
But of themselves old-age pensions and pensions which 
have nothing to do with old age are very old indeed. All 
persons who are officially connected with the Government 
of the country, or with its defence, or with the administra¬ 
tion of justice, or even with minor Governmental matters, 
are educated to look upon an ultimate pension in con¬ 
sideration of services rendered, as their more or less 
natural and inevitable right. After certain 41 service ” even 
Cabinet Ministers are entitled to a substantial increment 
from the public purse, and it is so with Admirals, Generals, 
Judges, Magistrates, Officials in the Civil Service, and 
heaven alone knows whom besides. Even a policeman 
gets a pension if he behaves himself, and we gather 
that certain poets are equally blessed. But whereas 
policemen of unblemished reputation are 44 entitled ” to 
pensions, the poets, unfortunately, are not in any recog¬ 
nised sense entitled to them, but apparently have to 
scramble for them. Quite recently there has been issued 
to an Order of the Honourable the House of Commons a 
return of all persons now in receipt of Civil List pensions 
charged upon the Consolidated Fund. It is on this four¬ 
square hearty, bloated 44 Consolidated Fund” that such 
poets as compass the hard-earned state reward have to 
depend. And it is to the administrators of this fund 
that they must needs put in their piping, pathetic appeals 
if they would partake of the fatness which seems to be 
going. The return referred to lies before us, and on 
page ai of it we have read with delighted eyes the follow¬ 


ing legend : 

Civil List Pensions Now Payable— 

Granted under the Civil List Act, 1837 .£17,457 

Granted under the Civil List Act, 1901 . 7,208 

Grand total.£24,665 


We are free to admit that we consider 44 Grand total ” to 
be a touch worthy of a great Government. And now let 
us glance for a moment at the poets’ share of the plunder. 
Here is the list: 

Mr. Alfred Austin— 

As Poet Laureate .£200 

Mr. John Davidson— 

In consideration of the merit of his poetical 
works . 100 

Mr. William Watson— 

In consideration of the merit of his poetical 
works . 100 
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Mr. Henry Austin Dobson— 

In recognition of his distinguished literary 
attainments, and of his eminence as a poet... 250 

“ Grand total ” .£650 

The foregoing are the exact words and figures of the 
return. It will be observed that Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
44 pension” is paid to him in his capacity as Poet Laureate. 
So that, while it is charged upon the Consolidated Fund, 
it does not really come under the head of pensions, 
being in fact the altogether inadequate salary of a Court 
official. Consequently our 44 grand total ” for poets must 
be reduced to a beggarly £450 per annum. On the whole 
it is cheap, and the powers that be are to be congratulated 
for their economy. And when we come to look closely 
into this £450 what do we find ? Let us suppose that the 
intelligent foreigner of whom we have all read were to be 
confronted with : 

Mr. John Davidson— 

In consideration of the merit of his poetical 
works .£100 

Mr. William Watson— 

In consideration of the merit of his poetical 
works . 100 

Mr. Henry Austin Dobson— 

In recognition of his distinguished literary 
attainments, and of his eminence as a poet... 250 

To what conclusions would that intelligent foreigner imme¬ 
diately rush? He would say: 44 It is quite evident that 
MM. or Herren Davidson, Watson, and Henry Austin 
Dobson are England’s greatest poets, and Monsieur or 
Herr Henry Austin Dobson is the greatest of them—being 
indeed a clear £150 per annum the better man.” 

Nobody would wish our intelligent foreigner to return to 
his native wilds with such a view inside him ; because in 
the main it would be a wrong view, and a view that 
reflected grave discredit upon the literature of the 
country. That the merits of the poetical works of Mr. 
William Watson are clear, and that at the time £100 a 
year was granted to him he both needed and deserved it 
nobody doubts. But since this princely allowance came 
his way Mr. Watson has deemed it wise to remain almost 
stone silent, and has given us no poetry at all in return for 
our money. Still, in the case of Mr. Watson we will not 
grumble, because we feel that silence in a poet is often 
golden, and because it is conceivable that Mr. Watson 
may be about a grave and splendid business. He is a man 
who has pertinaciously and without flinching stood up to 
be a poet and nothing but a poet He has given us a 
reasonable quantity of fine verse, his place as poet is 
assured if he never writes another line, and he is perfectly 
welcome to his £100 a year. With Mr. John Davidson, how¬ 
ever, the case is different. Mr. Davidson once wrote a 
ballad. We shall venture to say that tor this same ballad the 
country is paying to a man who is quite competent to earn 
his living in journalism, and has indeed earned his living 
in journalism, £100 per annum, which is a tidy 
reward for a single ballad, and a single ballad of fairly 
doubtful quality. However, Mr. Davidson also would 
appear to have lapsed into a comfortable do-nothingness, 
and he too may be plotting marvellous works, though we 
question if he has left in him anything in the way of 
capacity for high poetical performance. The saddest and 
most astonishing case of the three is that of Mr. Henry 
Austin Dobson, who, let us repeat, has £250 a year 41 in 
recognition of his distinguished literary attainments and his 
eminence as a poet.” We believe that we are correct in 
saying that Mr. Austin Dobson is an ex-official of the 
Civil Service, and that in this capacity he receives 
another and separate pension of £300 or £350 a year. 
Whatever reputation he may have made, either by 
his 44 distinguished literary attainments ” or as poet, was 
made during his period of employment at the Board of 
Trade or some such office. His output of assiduous prose 
and middling verse during that period was very heavy— 
you may see his name sprinkled over several pages of the 
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British Museum catalogue—and there can be no doubt what¬ 
ever that his contributions to the Press amount in quantity 
to a very pretty indication of the extraordinary leisure 
which appears to be at the command of persons employed 
in public offices. Furthermore we deny that Mr. Austin 
Dobson has a bond fide claim to 44 eminence ” as a poet. 
In the 44 Oxford Book of English Verse/ 1 which is a fair 
test, considering Mr. Dobson’s acquaintance among critics, 
he is represented, if we remember rightly, by some lines 
which begin : 

“ I intended an ode 

And it turn’d to a sonnet; ” 

and he proceeds to rhyme bonnet with sonnet, and gener¬ 
ally to produce a trifle of verse which would disgrace an 
undergraduates’ magazine. If he has written any poetry 
which entitles him to be considered 44 eminent ” as a poet 
where is it ? Echo, we are afraid, will have to answer, 
Where ? And as for Mr. Dobson’s 44 distinguished literary 
attainments/’ we suppose this grandiose phrase bears 
reference to the numberlesss 44 introductions ” he has 
written for the works of poets and prose writers who happen 
to be really eminent, though dead; and to his labours as a 
biographer. It is to be noted that for the whole of this 
work he was in all probability handsomely paid during the 
time of his employment in the public service, and he had 
consequently every opportunity for saving sufficient sums 
to supplement the pension which he very properly receives 
from the Board of Trade. He is still an able-bodied man, 
in the prime of lite, brisk and rubicund, and quite in a 
position to earn a living apart from any pensions what¬ 
soever. Yet he takes this £250 a year on the strength of 
his “eminence” as a poet. We suppose that a pension 
once granted is an irrevocable and inviolable emolument. 
And it is not the purport of the present article to 
suggest or demand the withdrawal of the pensions of 
any persons, deserving or otherwise. But we do think 
for the literary credit of the country, the gentlemen at the 
Treasury whose duty it may be to draw up the returns of 
persons in receipt of Civil List pensions should endeavour 
to soften and modify the gratuitous puff which now appear? 
under Mr. Dobson’s name. 44 In consideration of his 
services to journalism and literature ” might be tolerated. 
“ In consideration of his distinguished literary attainments 
and his eminence as a poet ” is a drawing of the long bow 
in an altogether too palpable manner. We note that Mr. 
Dobson has been receiving £250 a year for a consideration 
which is by no means established, or which, to say the best 
of it, is wrongly described, since July 17th, 1901. It would 
be interesting to know what pension, if any, the late Mr. 
Francis Thompson received from July 17th, 1901, down to 
the hour of his untimely death. Why should a fribbling 
versifier, whose poetical efforts are concerned with 
sonnets and bonnets, and frills and furbelows, and 
cracked china, be ensconced in the State’s £250 arbour 
of roses what time a poet of plain and untraversable 
eminence, who had never been in the Board of Trade, and 
who had no pension or other income, was turning hard 
wheels for a bare subsistence ? Mr. Dobson was aware 
of Mr. Thompson’s existence, and so must have been the 
persons who induced the Prime Minister of the period to 
hand out Mr. Dobson’s comfortable £$ a week. The 
whole business is as bad as bad can be. If there is a 
reason or a defence for it, that reason or defence ought 
most certainly not to have taken the form which it does 
take in the official return. We have suggested the words 
which it would be proper and decent to print beneath Mr. 
Dobson’s name, and we shall hope to see some such words 
adopted in the next issue of this extraordinary list. We 
are not concerned with Mr. Dobson personally, and we do 
not blame him for receiving regularly any pension or other 
moneys a benevolent Government may choose to bestow 
upon him. On the other hand, we are most emphatically 
concerned when the Government of the country sets its 
seal to the “eminence ” of poets, and we say flatly that 
Mr. Austin Dobson is not an eminent poet, and that if Mr. 
William Watson u to be content with the 41 merits oi his 
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poetical works,” Mr. Dobson can well afford to be content 
with something even much more simple. 


CONVERSATION 

It is to be hoped that the remarks exchanged intermin¬ 
ably over the average table in this country are meant to 
conceal thought and not to reveal it. The newest mis¬ 
doings of what Father Vaughan calls the 41 Smart Set,” the 
latest slough of despond and divorce into which the half¬ 
penny press has dived for the satisfaction of its readers’ 
prurience and its own coffers, the dresses at the play, the 
artistic cooking of somebody’s new chef— all this is poor, 
bloodless stuff for the making of men and women, for the 
sustenance of the besieged city of Mansoul. To an atten¬ 
tive listener it seems strange, for there are so many fine 
things to talk about, so many more than there were fifty or 
a hundred years ago. Books are a thousandfold more 
plentiful ; Nature is studied more intimately, fresh secrets 
are won from her almost every day by her servants the 
scientists and her lovers among the poets and painters. 

All arts are taught and popularised, apparently, except 
the art of conversation. To converse well— 

There must, in the first place, be knowledge [said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson], and there must be materials ; in the second place, there 
must be a command of words; in the third place, there must be 
imagination, to place things in such views as they arc not 
commonly seen in; and in the fourth place, there must be 
presence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by 
failures. This last is an essential requisite ; for want of it many 
people do not excel in conversation. 

A certain leisure of spirit, cheaply purchased at the cost of 
an occasional hour stolen from those devoted to amuse¬ 
ments, is also greatly to be desired ; it is an acquisition 
too seldom met with. People to-day will do anything 
rather than sit quietly awhile and let their thoughts drift. 
If the business man finds himself with an evening to spare 
he will read, write letters, play bridge, go to the theatre, 
visit a friend, but never treat his soul to a few hours off 
duty. In the winter, does he ever draw his chair up to 
the fire, and, alone in his room, take a brief holiday ? If 
he does, he can hardly feel complimented, for his own 
company bores him so that he falls asleep within ten 
minutes. When summer calls, does he ever seriously con¬ 
sider the possibility of an afternoon spent in a solitary 
ramble over the hills or down some Surrey by-lane, uninter¬ 
rupted save by the drowsy booming of the bees, the tiny 
clarion of some swiftly-passing insect, the distant click of 
a sharpened scythe ? Or does he entertain for a moment 
the idea of lying on his back among the heather on a 
broad, sunlit moor and indulging in a dream while the 
stately ships of cloud sail slowly by ? Unutterably tedious, 
would be his verdict on such suggestions ; yet hours like 
these, not necessarily occupied in thinking out any special 
subject, but simply to unpacking the mind and blow ing the 
dust from its darker shelves and crannies, would be of 
untold value to a man ; he W'ould live better, love better, 
eat better, too, and certainly talk better—which is what 
most concerns us at the moment. 44 Retirement to the 
frivolous is a vast desert; to the thoughtful it is the 
enchanted garden of Armida.” 

In the days when men w r ere concerned with the set of 
their wigs, the quality of their snuff, or the swing of their 
canes the table-talk of the dandies was worth hearing. 
Their brains w r ere on the alert for a bon-mol or a smart 
retort; they conceded little mercy in the rapier-play of 
wit, and expected little ; if they were up-to-date with the 
fashions, they were also up-to-date with more serious 
affairs. Scandal was indulged in less for its own sake than 
for the many opportunities it afforded of pungent quip and 
sarcasm, and the frequent excursions into its realm were 
extenuated by the brilliancy of its exploitation. If we may 
judge by the records that remain, the conversation of the 
middle-classes in those times was by no means lacking in 
distinction. Mysterious delights of professional football 
and cricket had not then charmed young men and boys by 
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scores of thousands into parting with their shillings in 
order to watch a few other men 44 play ” for a salary. 
Samuel Pepys puts on record : 

A little book concerning speech in general, a most excellent 
piece as ever 1 read, proving a soul in man, and all the ways and 
secrets by which Nature teaches speech in man, which do please 
me most infinitely to read. 

There arc many more of such volumes now, but is the 
level of conversation any higher? From the specimens 
we hear at chance visits to friendly gatherings, even to 
those people who are voluminous readers, it hardly seems 
so. There is a pretty touch in that phrase, 11 the ways and 
secrets by which Nature teaches speech in man/' opening a 
hundred glorious vistas, at the end of which lie treasures 
even more desirable than those taken by the way. 
Although Nature may not have much small talk, she has 
her moods of merriment and laughter, and her speech is 
above all languages that of charm and delicacy and 
subtlety ; it is difficult, perhaps, to translate into our own 
tongue, but there remains the splendid fact that no real 
need exists for translation—it is the one perfect universal 
language. 

We are not all born wags or expert talkers, and the line 
of partition between the conversationalist and the bore is 
easily overstepped, but, presumably, any person of ordinary 
education and power of speech can be interesting to others 
upon a subject that interests himself. Conversation, how¬ 
ever, presupposes that a man shall be able to command to 
a friendly extent his interest—if he cannot, he becomes the 
bore at once ; also that he shall cultivate the ability to 
comment lucidly upon topics strange to him, make mistakes 
gracefully, and listen well. If the mind is full and alert 
there will not be the slightest need for laborious or showy 
phrase-making. The brain works at lightning speed. 
While the lips are silent and the ears are appreciating the 
words of the opponent, it is busy deciding on the line of 
retort or acquiescence, forming jest, or conclusion, or 
proposition, wherewith to answer or enervate the argu¬ 
ment actually in process of being set forth ; in fact, 
straying fora moment into a psychological bypath, nothing 
is more wonderful than this double duty of which any 
brain is susceptible. But how rarely is our modern 
conversation a trial of intellectual vigour, how seldom is a 
sentence worth remembering. 

It is significant that the decay of conversation has taken 
place along a line parallel to that of the enormous increase 
of cheap and unimportant fiction, as distinguished from the 
welcome cheap reprints of good and masterly work. A 
hundred years ago hardly a single book was published 
carelessly ; the subscription system prevailed ; the limited 
fiction of the period was calculated to make its readers 
think. Now nine-tenths of the novels that pour in a flood 
from the publishing houses are disastrously dull; their 
characters speak a surfeit of tepid platitudes or devitalised 
humour. When they are smart they are generally erotic. 
A story with a potential co-respondent stands the best 
chance of success, and is quite the correct thing Most 
books stimulate emotion instead of thought, and even the 
more serious are only read to while away an hour. No 
one really wants to re-establish the prunes and prism days, 
but one has somehow a lingering fancy that the stilted 
sentences then in vogue on the lips of the carefully- 
guarded 11 young person ” were at least more pleasant than 
the flippant inanities of the twentieth-century dude and 
demoiselle. Instead of the gold and silver they deal in the 
farthing-pieces of conversation. The yokel, if uncouth, is 
more sincere. 

The vocabulary of the modern Miss would seem to be 
less extensive than that of her predecessors. For the 
poem of Swinburne or a picture by Watts she uses the 
same pallid phrase as for her chocolate-creams— 44 jolly 
nice,” or 44 not half bad.” Another notably frequent com¬ 
mendation from feminine lips is the word 44 ripping,” and 
it appears to be equally useful for a sermon or a hat, a 
book or a flower, a play or a sunset, a pair of shoes or a 
piano. Its antonym is 44 rotten ; ” but here we digress to 
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the discussion of slang, which, although closely related to 
the subject of conversation, does not come within the 
province of this article. 

Mediocrity can talk. Genius either converses or remains 
silent ; even in its 44 fooling ” it is delightful. The truest 
conversationalist of all is not the man with the acutest 
brain, most overwhelming ability, or profoundest know- 
ledge, but the man of broadest and most bountiiul 
sympathies. 


DREAMS IN FICTION 

What reader of Anne Bronte’s 44 Wuthering Heights” will 
ever be able to forget Mr. Lockwood's second dream in 
the third chapter of that astonishing novel ? He began to 
dream almost before he ceased to be sensible of his 
locality. 

As the years crowd new dreams and new realities into 
our minds we may forget all about the sermon heard by 
Lockwood in his first dream in that terrible house (“Good 
God ! What a sermon ! Divided into four hundred and 
ninety parts ! ”) ; but the cold fingers and the broken glass 
in his second dream never relinquished their grim hold on 
the reader’s brain. The dreamer had knocked his knuckles 
through the glass window to grasp the bough of a fir tree 
and stay it from rattling its dry cones against the panes. 
But his fingers closed on the fingers of a little ice-cold 
hand. Powerless to disengage himself, made cruel by 
terror, he pulled the creature’s wrist on to the broken pane, 
44 and rubbed it to and fro till the blood ran down and 
soaked the bed-clothes.” 

Fortunately for our peace of mind the ability to describe 
such dreams is exceedingly rare even among the masters 
of fiction. Montague Tigg’s dream in the forty-second 
chapter of 44 Martin Chuzzlewit ” is gruesome enough. 
This too was a double dream, but both parts were con¬ 
nected with a mysterious door in the sleeper’s bedroom. 
Behind that door he dreamed the existence of 44 an enemy, 
a shadow’, a phantom,” which it was his business to keep 
closed up. With this view, 44 Nadgett and he, and a strange 
man with a bloody smell upon his head,” worked with 
iron plates and nails, but 44 the nails broke or changed to 
soft twigs, or, what was worse, to worms, between their 
fingers.” 

‘‘Or what was worse,” in that phrase the horrid progress 
of the dream is nimbly depicted. Dreams of the con¬ 
science-stricken have teen illustrated with conspicuous 
success by the masters of English fiction. If the slinking 
fear of detection never slept in Tigg, the thieving rogue, a 
prophecy of doom leaps like a flame in the dream of 
Lovelace, that incurable rake. He describes this dream in 
the fifty-sixth letter of the seventh volume, addressed to 
John Belford, and dated Tuesday, the 22nd of August. 
” I awaked just now,” he writes, 44 in a cursed fright How 
a man may be affected by dreams ; ” and though before 
the close of the letter, he calls his experience 44 visionary 
stuff,” it is clear that he w r as shaken by the reality of this 
dream. One may gather this from the glow of the narra¬ 
tive in which he pictures Clarissa’s cousin flashing through 
the window with drawn sword to repair the wrong that 
has been done her, the sudden descent of an angel from a 
firmament 14 crow’ded with golden cherubs and glittering 
seraphs,” to bear his charmer to the celestial regions, 
while the guilty lover finds himself entangled in her azure 
robe (‘ 4 all stuck thick w f ith stars of embossed silver ’) 
which was all that was left to him of his beloved Clarissa: 

And then (horrid to relate !) the floor sinking under me, as the 
firmament had opened for her, I dropt into a hole more frightful 
than that of Klden ; and tumbling over and over down it, without 
view’ of a bottom, I awakened in a panic, and was as effectually 
disordered for half an hour as if my dream had been a reality. 

With what relief do we turn from this impressive, even 
if theatrical, imagining to the dream of little Harry 
Richmond in the eighteenth chapter of Mr. Merediths 
44 Adventures.” The boy had not long since come upon 
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his father in that marvellous city made so alluring by the 
presence of the Princess Ottilia in High Germany : 

My dreams led me wandering with a ship s diver under the 
sea, where we walked in a light of pearls and exploded old 
wrecks. I was assuring the glassy man that it was almost as clear 
beneath the waves as above, when I awoke to see my father 
standing over me in daylight, and in an ecstasy I burst into sobs. 

Once the mind runs on this subject of dreams in fiction 
fresh instances readily present themselves. Just as in fact 
the human experience of dreams abound in variations, so 
this variety is reflected in fiction, from the simplest to the 
most fantastic, from the fireside dreams of Uncle Toby 
to those of Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbotson and his amazing 
Duchess of Towers, or the dream, so preposterous and 
yet so real, of Alice in Wonderland. 

This article itself will set many readers thinking of 
examples not here mentioned. Some may recall the dream 
of Eustacia in Mr. Hardy’s 44 Return of the Native.” To 
believe the author : 

It had as many ramifications as the Cretan labyrinth, as many 
fluctuations as the Northern Lights, as much colour as a parterre 
in June, and was as crowded with figures as a coronation. 

Many of us too will remember with pleasure Waldo’s pas¬ 
sionate dream oi dead Lyndall in 14 The Story of an African 
Farm,” in which the dreamer passes through a whole series 
of mystical attempts to reconcile his living passion with 
the cold fact of death, until the slow consolation comes 
with the gradual triumph of Christian belief in immortality, 
rising like some ocean wave over the sharp rocks of 
despair. Critical readers may object to the way in which 
the writer mingles her own philosophic reflections with the 
narrative of the sleeper’s experience, and it is true that the 
edge of reality is somewhat blunted in this process ; but 
regarded apart from their context these reflections throw 
interesting light on Olive Schreiner’s own thoughts, and 
they are useful in providing a suitable close to this article 
which touches only the fringe of a large subject. 44 Our 
fathers bad their dreams,” she writes ; 44 we have ours ; the 
generation that follows will have its own, Without dreams 
and phantoms man cannot exist” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Chats on Old Lace and Needlework. By Mrs. Lowes. 

(Fisher Unwin, 5s.) 

Mrs. Lowes has fulfilled what is evidently a congenial 
task with taste and discrimination. Her 14 Chats on Old 
Lace and Embroidery” are neither tediously instructive 
nor merely superficially amusing. They are obviously the 
work of one who is herself a collector and who has a real 
love and appreciation of the subject on which she writes. 
This, combined with a clear and easy style, cannot fail to 
make these 44 Chats ” very pleasant reading. The first part 
of the book, which deals entirely with old lace, opens with 
a brief history of the art of lace-making, which seems to 
have flourished in ancient Egypt, judging from the dis¬ 
covery in Egyptian tombs of garments with their edges 
41 frayed and twisted into what we may call a primitive 
lace.” Gold and silver laces have been found among the 
tombs of Mycenae and Etruria, and the body of St. Cuth- 
bert, 685 A.D., was wrapped in a cloth worked in 44 cutworks 
and fringes.” This very crude cutwork, or, properly 
speaking, drawn-thread work, was the origin of the reti- 
cella, or old point lace, which was first made in Italy. Very 
little later pillow-lace originated in Flanders, and was soon 
to be imitated by the Italians. Mrs. Lowes gives also a 
short history of English lace before passing on to foreign 
manufactures. The second half of the book, 44 Needle¬ 
work,” is treated in much the same way, beginning with 
a history of the earliest English and foreign specimens. 
There is this difference, however: Mrs. Lowe confines 
herself to home embroideries as 44 the art and craft of which 
England may be unfeignedly proud,” and does not intro¬ 
duce the work of other countries. The book is well 
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illustrated, showing many examples from the author’s own 
collection as well as from that of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The Romance of Northumberland. By A. G. Bradley. 

(Methuen and Co., 73. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Bradley’s difficulty in this volume has been mainly 
Dne of selection. As it is he has filled close upon four 
hundred pages with matter, chiefly historical, that no 
reader will venture to describe as irrelevant in any stage 
of the progress. The theme, indeed, is one that might 
move io eloquence the most sterile of pens, and Mr. 
Bradley has been quick to seize and utilise the numerous 
dramatic opportunities which offer themselves. Perhaps 
it is true to say that no county of England possesses 
memories, associations, traditions so potent to fire the 
fancy or quicken the blood as Northumberland. The land 
of Hotspurs and Douglases, of Charltons and of Fenwicks, 
it has gathered round it a whole cycle of Border legendry 
and song. William the Conqueror laid it waste in the 
fury of his insensate anger, and a thrifty and industrious 
population raised it, with a patient heroism which merits 
the plaudits of posterity, from its ashes. For centuries 
it was involved in bloody and purposeless wars with its 
neighbours across the Border—neighbours to whom other¬ 
wise it would have been endeared by the ties of con¬ 
sanguinity and race. Then came what Mr. Bradley calls, 
with conscious irony, 44 the little matter of the Union,” and 
a piece of parchment was able to effect one of the greatest 
revolutions in our national history. To-day the two 
peoples live side by side in conscious amity, or, at the 
worst, in friendly rivalry. Yet the records of this ancient 
warfare survive in song and story and in the proudest of 
national traditions : 

None save our Northmen ever, none but we, 

Met, pledged, or fought 

Such foes and friends as Scotland and the sea 

With heart so high and equal, strong in glee 
And stern in thought. 

It is a Northumbrian poet—no other than Mr. Swinburne, 
in fact—who thus sings. But the dwellers on the northern 
side of Tweed have their memories, proud as those of the 
victors who overthrew them on the bloody field of 
Flodden. 

Mr. Bradley makes a delightful guide (though we hasten 
to avert his anger by declaring that “The Romance of 
Northumberland ” is in no sense of the term a 11 guide¬ 
book ”), and the curious will find in these pages a whole 
wealth of folklore, antiquarianism, and topographical 
curiosities. Our author fulfils most of the conditions of 
the perfect traveller. He has enthusiasm, a passion for 
romance, a good constitution (which is a desideratum in 
this climate), and there are unmistakable indications that 
he enjoys his meals. If we have dwelt mainly on the 
historical side of the subject it is because Mr. Bradley has 
made us realise that the historical side is, after all, of the 
first importance: 

44 Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !" 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

It is to these familiar strains, recalling as they do all the 
splendour, the pathos, and the pride of a departed chivalry, 
that the book fittingly closes. 

A word should be added in praise of Mr. Frank 
Southgate’s excellent illustrations, and the tourist will find 
the map that prefaces the volume of the greatest con¬ 
venience. 


FICTION 

The Sin of Gabrielle. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Mrs. Coulson Kernahan’s novels are seldom as interesting 
as their titles. What promise lurks behind 44 The Mystery 
of Magdalen’’and “The Sinnings of Seraphine”! But 
it appears that Mrs. Kernahan’s inventive faculty is on the 
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wane. She stands convicted of self-plagiarism. We 
hasten to her rescue. Why not (for a change) 44 The Impro¬ 
prieties of Iseult,” 14 The Misdeeds of Maude,” or, better 
still, 14 The Vices of Veronica 99 ? 

It is difficult to criticise such a novel as this, for the 
standard of comparison is wanting. Mrs. Kernahan moves 
with apparent ease in a world of her own devising. Her 
puppets have no sort of relation to the men and women 
one meets in actual life, or even to the men and women 
one reads about in the majority of novels. Still, she pulls 
the string and the puppets begin to dance—a little spas¬ 
modically, perhaps, but on the whole with a certain vigour. 
Their antics are frequently amusing, and the reader, if he 
do not demand too much, may close the volume with a 
sense of having been pleasantly entertained. Gabrielle, 
the most brilliantly bedecked of all the figures, he will 
suspect from the first, being, perhaps, endowed with more 
perspicacity than the author is inclined to give him credit 
for. But we think he will prefer the Reverend Donovan 
Fitzgerald, who at any rate has all the charm of novelty. 
For a 14 High Church Anglican ” w f ho denies his claim to 
the title of 44 priest,” and remarks 44 I am not a Catholic,” 
is a conspicuous variant from the specimens we have 
encountered. But he has 44 a beautiful soul ” (Mrs. Ker¬ 
nahan tells us so), and that should, perhaps, suffice us. For 
the rest the story is told in a conventional manner and 
moves along conventional lines to a conventional denouement. 
The reader is thoughtfully spared anything in the nature 
of suspense. 

The Heritage. By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

We see by the list of titles on the fly-leaf that the author 
divides his books into three series. 44 The Heritage” 
comes under the heading of the Balkan series, and is 
supposed to be the history of a serious political crisis in 
the country of Emathia. Tcffany Wise, a West Indian 
millionaire, leaves his fortune to his cousin, Maurice 
Tcffany, to be spent in regaining the throne of Emathia. 
Hie interest of the money, however, is left to Maurice’s 
wife, Eirene, to be used at her own discretion. Eirene 
represents the cadet line of the Imperial House of 
Emathia, and, being of an ambitious and adventurous dis¬ 
position, she sets off to take possession of her kingdom, 
dragging her unwilling husband at her heels. They are 
accompanied by Maurice’s sister Zoe, a Colonel Wylie, 
and Lord Armitage. The story from the moment they 
land on the shores of their 44 Heritage 99 is a bewildering 
mixture of plots, conspiracies, civil war, and romance. It 
holds the reader’s attention by the vigorous and graphic 
manner in which it is written. 

The Last Egyptian. (Sisley, 6s.) 

The author of this book prefers to remain anonymous. 
He writes as one who knows Egypt well and seems to 
have clear understanding of the workings of the native 
mind. Kara, the last Egyptian, is a very convincing 
personality, while Nephthys and Tadros are both good 
character-studies in their way. This makes the weakness 
of the European element all the more striking, for a more 
melodramatic collection of prigs and blackguards we have 
seldom encountered. The one exception, perhaps, is to be 
found in Winston ; he is at least more human than his 
future wife, Aneth, whose answer to his proposal of 
marriage is characteristic : 

44 Whenever you like, Gerald,” she said, 44 1 will become your 

wife.Happiness is such a precious thing and life so 

uncertain that I have no desire to resist your proposal.” 

Her 44 words in season” to her grandfather when he is 
offered a diplomatic post in Egypt are delightful in their 
way: 

4 ‘ Grandfather,” said she gravely, 44 our gracious Queen has 
given to you and to my father positions of great trust. I am sure 
that you will personally do your duty loyally, and with credit to 
our honoured name, but I am afraid for father. Will you 
promise me to keep him from card-playing and urge him to lead 
a more reputable life ?” 

And her grandfather does not box her ears. 
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“WELKED HORNS" 

It is worth while considering the meaning of 4i welked 
horns,” because Shakespeare has introduced the phrase 
into King Lear t iv. 6, where Edgar says : 

As I stood here below, methought his eyes 
Were two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 

Horns welk’d and waved like the enridged sea. 

The word is usually spelt whelked , which, as I propose to 
show, is certainly wrong ; and it is worth while saying 
that there is no h in the word in any of the old editions. 
The quartos have welkt , wclk't, and the first folio has 
wealk'd. 

I find that the view which I shall here propose has 
already been taken in the 44 Century Dictionary,” which 
directs us to suppress the /», and explains the word as 
44 formed like a whelk ; hence, marked or covered with 
ridges like those of a whelk.” But I suspect that this 
explanation is only partially right. 

it may also be noted here that the folios have enraged 
in place of enridged. Dr. Schmidt calls attention to the 
following passages : 

Till the wild waves will have him seen no more, 

Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend.—IVnus, 820. 

Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges.— Rape of Lucrece , 1439. 

The word whelk presents considerable difficulty, because, 
though there is but one word which is rightly thus spelt, 
there are several of the form of welk 9 and they seem to 
have been partlv mixed up. 

The sole wnelk means 44 a small pustule,” and is a 
diminutive of wheal , a pustule. It is used by Shakespeare 
with respect to Bardolph's nose (Henry V. } iii. 6,108) and by 
Chaucer with respect to the Somnour’s face (Prol. 632). 
That the word wheal y a pustule, is rightly spelt with initial 
wh is fairly certain. For though the alleged Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent—viz., hwele —rests only on the authority of 
Somner, it is borne out by allied words—viz., hwelian , to 
turn to matter, to suppurate, and gc-hweled , inflamed—for 
which see Toller’s Dictionary. A secondary sense of hwehan 
is to waste away ; not noted in the Dictionary, but thrice 
exemplified in the glossary to the 44 Liber Scintillarum,” 
ed. E. W. Rhodes (E.E.T.S.). Hence the 44 Promptorium 
Parvulorum ” is quite right in explaining 44 whele, or 
whelke,” by fustula ; and the verb 44 whelyn, as soorys”by 
pustularc. 

But the common welk has no claim to an A, the modem 
spelling being due to a complete ignorance as to the form 
of the word. Even dialect-speakers know better, as they 
speak of wclks , t>r wilks } or even of wulks t or willoks t or 
wulloks. Willok exactly represents the A.S. wiloc, and 
wullok the early A.S. wulluc ; whilst welk is shortened from 
the A.S. weluc. The 44 Promptorium ” has 44 1 cylke, fysche,” 
and 44 wylke , schelle.” 

Welk is founded upon the Indo-Germanic root uW-, 
which, as has been often explained, occurs also in the 
Greek hel-ix and the Latin vol-vere. It has, accordingly, 
the sense of 44 convoluted,” which is precisely the thing 
here intended. 44 Welked horns ” are horns convoluted or 
twisted, and present such 44 ridges 99 as naturallv appear on 
the surface of horns shaped like the shell-fish. 1 would 
therefore amend the explanation in the ‘‘Century 
Dictionary ” so as to read : 44 iormed like a welk; convoluted; 
showing such ridges as a welk naturally presents.” 

Edgar’s language is intentionally exaggerated. He is 
describing a monster, horrible, ill-formed, and huge, with 
a thousand noses and vast convoluted horns. 

The point which the commentators have not, as far as I 
am aware, observed is that the phrase is not peculiar to 
Shakespeare. He may easily have picked it up from 
Golding’s translation of Ovid’s 44 Metamorphoses,” where it 
occurs at least thrice. The most instructive passage is the 
following. Ovid (‘ 4 Met.,” v. 327) describes how Jupiter took 
the form of a ram : 

unde recurvis 

Nunc quoque format us Libys est cum comibus Ammon. 
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Golding, in the edition of 1603 (which is not far from the 
date of King Lear ), transtates this as follows : 

Ioue’s image, which the Lybian folke by name of Hammon scrue, 
Is made with crooked welked homes that inward still doe terue. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I venture to remark that the 
verb to lerve —i.e., to roll back—was first explained by me 
in a letter to the Athenczum, March 24th, 1894, and is further 
exemplified in my Glossary to Chaucer’s Works. The 
reference in the text is, accordingly, to the twisted ram’s 
horns on the statue of Jupiter Ammon. It seems to have 
been suggested by the epithet recurvis. 

Golding’s second reference is to the celebrated bull’s horn 
of Achelous, torn from the river-god’s head by Hercules, 
and afterwards transformed into 44 the horn of plenty,” 
which I have seen represented in art in the very shape of 
the welk’s shell. See 44 Metam.,” ix. 85. Golding has it 
thus : 

And yet not so content, such hold his cruell hand did take 
Upon my tr elked home , that he asunder quite it brake. 

The phrase in Ovid is “ rigidum cornu.” 

Thirdly, in u Metam.,” x. 222, there is reference to the 
Cerastx, a horned people in Cyprus, changed by Venus 
into bullocks—“quibus aspera cornu Frons erat.” Here 
Golding has : 

Yea, euen as gladly as the folke whose browes sometime did beare 
A pairc of welked horns, whereof they Cerastes named are. 

I would further call attention to the adjective whclky in 
Spenser’s translation of 44 Virgil's Gnat,” 1 . 105 : 

Nc aught the whclky [read welky] pcarlcs esteemeth hee, etc. 

Todd has the note :—‘‘The whilk, or welk , is a shell-fish. 
Perhaps the poet introduced this adjective in the sense of 
wreathed or twisted, as that shell-fish appears.” Unfortu¬ 
nately, the epithet 44 twisted,” which gives the right sense, 
cannot well be applied to pearls. 

The explanation in the 44 Century Dictionary” is— 
44 formed like a whelk ; hence knobby, rounded.” From 
this I differ ; for “knobby, rounded” are not fair deduc¬ 
tions from 44 formed like a whelk the shell-fish is cer¬ 
tainly not spherical. 

Lastly, there is the explanation in the Globe Spenser, 
which is quite right. It gives : 14 whclky , shelly.” This is 
easily verified by a reference to the original, which has 
(1. 67): 

nec Indi 

Conchca bacca maris pretio cst. 

The poet is simply trying to translate conchca, and forgot 
for the moment that the shell of the pearl-oyster is fiat ! 

I refrain from side-issues, which are many and full of 
traps. Johnson actually confuses wheal, a pimple, with 
weal, a bad spelling of wale, a mark caused by a blow. 
Chaucer’s welked—-i.e., withered—is not only a different 
word altogether, but is from a different root. Then there 
is weel , a fish-basket, and weel, a whirlpool, and weal, 
wealth ; and so on. In Middle English we find welk 
rightly used as the past tense of the verb to walk ! 

Walter W. Skeat. 


CHAUCER A NORFOLK MAN 

Having regard to the facts that the poet and very many 
of his relations (including his father and grandfather) were 
intimately connected with the wine trade and with the 
collection of wine and other Custom House duties, and that 
the ports of Lbndon and of Lynn (then a great wine port) 
were then equally closely connected in business (at least 
two Lynn men being Mayors of London in Chaucer’s 
time, and both ports being factories of the Hanseatic League), 
I have long thought that the old statement by Ben Adam 
that Chaucer was bom at Lynn might be correct after all. 

For some years I have put forward what I thought good 
presumptive evidence of this— e.g., Chaucer’s reference to a 
very obscure Norfolk village called Baldeswell; to Friar 
Nicholas of Lynn, who wrote (as Chaucer did himself) a 
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treatise on the Astrolabe—to the Holy Cross that St. Helen 
found, which was the name of a Lynn Guild in Chaucer’s 
time ; to the Shipman’s Tale (a Shipman’s Guild was also 
then at Lynn) ; to the Holy Cross of Bromholm (Bacton in 
Norfolk); and to the alleged child-murder by Jews (Lynn 
being the place of special Jewish persecution)—all of which 
seemed to show a close knowledge of Norfolk which would 
be difficult to explain in a Londoner of the same period. 

Now, at last, I am in a position to put forward something 
more definite, for I have just found among the Lynn 
records, in an undated Bede Roll of the Trinity Guild of 
Lynn (G. d. 44), the names of John Chaucer and his servant 
Dreu. 

Geoffrey Drewe was collector of the Port of Lynn 
1344 to 1352, and Peter Drewe was Troner of the same 
port in 1349, which facts go far to identify this John 
Chaucer with the Customs Service of Lynn and with 
John Chaucer the poet’s father, who was deputy-butler for 
John de Wesenham (another Lynn man), for Southampton 
in 1347 (Kern, p. 84), and who may have been deputy for 
Lynn before that date.® 

John Chaucer is said by Mr. Kern (p. 57) to have been 
born in 1313, but as he was of full age in 1330 (p. 53) he 
must have been born before 1309, which makes' the 
traditional old date of the poet’s birth (1328) possible. 

It is unlucky that the Bede Roll (which begins with 
names as early as Rich. I.) is undated (except in a recent 
hand 44 Ed. I.”), but l hope to transcribe it, and by the 
knowrn dates of other men named on it to fix John Chaucer’s 
date more or less correctly. Some one has, years ago, 
cut off about twelve names from the end of the Roll con¬ 
taining the entry. Can the piece cut off have once con¬ 
tained Geoffrey’s own name and become the plunder of 
some wTetched collector ? 

Other corroborations from the Lynn records are : 

1. Chaucer’s Aunt, Isabella Malyn, married Thomas de 
Blakeney before 1332, when they sold a house in Ipswich. 

I find T'ho. de Blakency a resident at Lynn in 1328-9. 
(Chamberlain’s Accounts, E. e. 7d and Lete Roll C.A. 3). 

2. Henry Scogan the poet, friend and disciple of Chaucer, 
was son of a John Scogan. 

I find John Skoggon at Lynn in 1340. (Chamberlain’s 
Accounts, E. a. 8.) 

3. The poet’s wife was Philippa Roet al’s Picard. Sir 
Henry Picard had a protection the same day as John 
Chaucer had one in 1338 (Kern, p. 83), and was King’s 
butler at Lynn in 1350. 

4. His grandfather, Robert Chaucer (who was dead by 
1316), was also called de Gunthorpe. This village is not 
far from Bawdeswell, and it is significant that at the time 
of Chaucer’s youth (1349) John de Bawdeswell was Rector 
of Gunthorpe. 

Moreover I find the names of several Gunthorpes on the 
Lynn Rolls. 

5. John de Stody, afterwards Mayor and Sheriff of 
London, and erstwhile a taverner at Lynn (Pat. Cal. 1331, 
p. 116). His name is taken from that of the next village to 
Gunthorpe, and occurs no less than eight times in connection 
with the poet’s father John, viz : 

(i.) In 1342 he and John Chaucer were together present 
at a meeting as to sale of wines in London. 

(ii.) In 1344 he, with John Chaucer, Walter Turk (a 
searcher at Lynn Custom House in 1349), and others, were 
witnesses to a Sussex Charter (Close Cal., p. 44). 

(iii.) In 1347 he was appointed Deputy-Butler for 
London the same day as John Chausere was appointed 
Deputy-Butler for Southampton (Pat. Cal., p. 253). 

• A Robert de London was custodian of the New Customs at Lynn 
in 1307 (see Lynn Customs Rolls, Pub. Rcc. Off. YV.N. No. 1889). 
Could he have been the Robert Chancer of London, the poet’s grand¬ 
father and father of John ? 

In a roll dated 14 Ed. II. (1321) (Exch. accounts K.P. m 7) 
the name of Robert de Lcnnc occurs as not appearing in the Wa d O 
Bradstrctc, London, and Richard 1 c Chaucer was his surety, but he can¬ 
not be the Robert Chaucer the grandfather, who was dead by 1315, 
unless I have misunderstood the entry kindly given me by Mr. Redstone! 

It would not be unlikely that a man having a dual address in London 
and Lynn should be known as de Lynn and de London. 
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(iv.) In the same year he, with John Chaucer and others, 
were appointed to arrest certain persons (Pat. Cal., p. 393). 

(v.) In 1352 he and others were partners in a venture as 
to wool, some of which was laden, coketted, and customed 
by Nichs. Chaucer (Close, pp. 440*1). 

(vi.) In the same year he had a grant of land in Hokkale, 
Essex, from Edmund, son and heir of Hamo de Sutton, 
and it was witnessed by John Chaucer. 

(vii.) In 1363 he levied a fine, with John Chaucer and 
Agnes his wife (the poet’s father and mother), of land in 
Stepney and in St. Mary Matfelon Without Aldgate (Kern, 

p. 95 )- 

(viii.) In 1365 he levied another fine of other property in 
the latter place with John and Agnes Chaucer (id . 9 p. 96). 

6. In 1369 Chaucer, as one of the Royal Household, 
had, as well as William de Gunthorpe, probaby a kinsman, 
a grant of cloth (Life Records, p. 173), at the same time as 
Walter de Whitehorse, who had been Troner of the Port 
o^Lynn 1 1344, 1351. 

7. John de Wesenham, the King’s butler, who appointed 
John Chaucer his Deputy in 1347 (Kern, p. 84), was a Lynn 
man by birth, and this name occurs frequently among the 
Lynn records (Red Book, p. 63, etc.). 

8. Henry de Say, the King’s butler in 1308, who had 
appointed Robert Chaucer his attorney, etc., 1320-1, had 
appointed him again under the name of Rob. de Gun¬ 
thorpe (Letter Book 1320-1), was apparently also from 
Lynn, for we find his name there in 1310 and 1334 (Lete 
1310 and Chamberlain’s Accounts, E. a. 3). 

9. Raymund Segyun, who was the King’s butler from 
Lynn, 1339-1346, appointed the poet’s stepfather, Rich, 
le Chaucer, this deputy from London in 1341 and 1342 
(Kern, p. 72). 

These facts seem to me to very greatly strengthen the 
probability that the poet was born at Lynn during the 
temporary occupancy of some Custom House berth there 
by his father. Further search of the Lynn records will, I 
hope, enable me to produce more evidence. 

Walter Rye. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LIMITS OF VERSE-LENGTH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have just read the short article on “The Limits of 
Verse-length,” signed u T. S. O.," in your issue of April 25th last. 
We are unfortunately situated here in New Zealand in so far as 
taking part in discussion is concerned, but I trust my note will 
not arrive too late for due consideration. 

Verse is a living growth, and as such must be subject to the 
law’s that govern the development of living things—evolution 
being one of those laws. It was more subject to this law when 
it was recited than now when it is written , and it is during the 


known as ballad metre, each line containing seven stresses, and 
usually fourteen syllables or their equivalent. This line is a direct 
evolution from the line of the metrical romances, which contained 
eight stresses and sixteen or more syllables. These lines, as has 
been said by Saintsbury, showed a constant tendency to shorten by 
dropping a foot in the second half. There must have been a reason 
for the lines assuming definite lengths, and a little examination 
will reveal this reason. A ballad stanza as now printed consists of 
four lines of eight and six syllables alternately; these four arc really 
two lines of fourteen syllables each, stanzaic as well as linear division 
being merely a result of printing. When recited the verse was 
continuous ; but it is remarkable that it was possible to divide it 
into equal stanzas. It will be noted that in every line of fourteen 
syllables the grammatical sense is, almost without exception, 
complete ; each line is practically a sentence, divided into two 
clauses, and each stanza is a definitely-rounded statement. The 
determinative cause of the length of a sentence in speech is the 
breath ; and it will be found that the length of a ballad line is 
the average length of a breath. The reason for the tendency in 
romance lines to drop a foot now appears ; it was to enable the 
easy taking of a breath. An illustration may be found in the 
singing of the Church of England hymns. Over qo per cent, of 
these are in ballad measures (which includes Nibelungen and 
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Alexandrine); but, no matter what the actual measure may be, the 
music brings almost all to the measure of the metrical romance; 
a line may have from ten to sixteen syllables, but it is always 
sung to sixteen, a quick breath, or gasp, being taken between 
every two lines. This gasp the minstrels avoided by dropping a 
foot or a syllable. Now this dropped foot or syllable may have 
been the first of the line following the opening ; then we would 
get, firstly, the inverted ballad line, six syllables followed by eight, 
frequently met with in Chapman and others; secondly, a line 
beginning with an accent. Inverted ballad lines and trochaic 
lines should therefore be of frequent occurrence in the metrical 
romances. It will be admitted that a breath is taken after almost 
every line of fourteen syllables. It is said that the end of the 
line gave the opportunity. Exactly ; that is the result of evolu¬ 
tion. A breath was, on the average , found necessary at this 
point, and the sentences naturally assumed a length to allow of 
the breath being taken. As experiment I have requested people 
to read ballads aloud, and I have found that they invariably take 
a breath at the ends of the lines of fourteen syllables. Rime 
occurred originally at the breathing-places,and came to be looked 
on as the line-end, and lines were, in printing, divided at the 
rime; but rime can be internal in the same way as an alliteration. 
A poet can make his lines of any length he pleases, but he 
cannot disregard the number of beats in his rhythmical phrases. 
Every natural phrase must have eight beats, or their equivalent 
in pauses. It is surprising how commonly the ballad line—the 
normal line as determined by evolution—enters into the com¬ 
position cf all poetry. On first consideration it would not be 
apparent that exactly the same metrical structure underlies 
Macaulay’s u Armada,” C. Rossetti’s “ Dream Love,” Shelley's 
“Cloud/ Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” and the nursery-rime 
“ Jack and Jill.” That this is so can be conclusively demonstrated. 

That Nibelungen and Alexandrine measures arc included in 
ballad is clear from the following scheme : 

12345678 

( 1 ) - — | - — | - — |-—U -| — |-| - — | Parent Romance. 

{ a) - |--| -I-1-|-|-| • Ballad. 

( t)-|-|-1- U-I-1-I • Nibelungen. 

(c) -|-| - — | H-1-I - — 1 • Alexandrine. 

The parent form (1) has been modified by the dropping of the 
last unit, this unit being used in its three offspring as the breath- 
ing-place, as indicated by the •. The three forms (a), (b), and (c) 
differ in the fourth unit only; (a) is the ordinary English 

ballad ; (b) is the German and Danish ballad, and I have called 
it the Nibelungen metre from its being the basic metre of the 
Nibelungen Noth; (c) is the French ballad, or Alexandrine ; (b) 
drops the stressed syllable in the fourth unit; (c) drops the 
whole unit, but in both instances a pause occupies the place of 
the dropped syllabic or syllables. Tncsc three forms are woven 
almost indiscriminately into ballads, their being thus repeatedly 
found together in situ showing conclusively that they are allied 
forms. An important statement can now be made : almost every 
line in verse, and every line in truly rhythmical verse (excepting 
only all five stressed lines—heroic or blank verse—which consti¬ 
tute a separate class) belongs to cither the parent form or one of 
the three ballad forms, printed lines of two, three, or four syllables 
being nothing more than one or other of these forms divided. 

Applying the foregoing to the examples quoted by M T S. 0 .,” 
both Mrs. Browning and Foe are right in printing as one line— 

To the belfry, one by one, went the ringers from the sun, 

and 

Once upon a midnight dreary, as I pondered weak and 
weary. 

Scott may, if he wish, print as four lines 

Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended : 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded— 

though this is really one line, with eight stresses; in fact it is 
trisyllabic parent ballad. The printing of the line docs not signify 
so long as the stresses be true. I cannot think that “T. S. 0 .” 
quoted the following lines as being different in fundamental 
structure : 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, the furrow followed 
free . . . . 

The dull turned bright as I caught your white on my bosom,.... 
England, queen of the waves, whose green inviolate girdle 
enrings thee round. 

The structure is identical; all are single ballad lines of one or 
other of the above forms, all bearing leonine rimes; they are 
identical with 

Jack and Jill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water, 

and 

From my wdngs are shaken the dews that waken the sweet buds 
every one. 

11 T. S. O.” is confusing length of printed line writh length of 
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rhythmical phrase; the latter is all-important ; the former 
signifies little. He also quotes as an eccentricity in writing 
Herrick’s lines : 

Thus I 
Pass by 
And die, 

As one 
Unknown 
And gone. 

This is an eccentricity in printing, but not otherwise ; and 
44 T. S. O.” has not the grip on verse-forms which I thought he had 
if he failed to perceive in this stanza a simple Alexandrine, similar 
in construction to the half parent-ballad line previously quoted 
by him : 

I have gained and attained, and remained unstained. 

The length of line that will give pleasure is a matter neither of 
habit nor of training, but of following a law. The ballad line 
(from twelve to sixteen syllables, or less supplemented by pauses) 
is the natural line, and departure from it results in discord. Is 
the structure of Shelley's 44 Skylark w entirely satisfactory ?— 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

The last line does not run smoothly, excepting in places where a 
definite pause can be made in the middle, as m 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

The reason is that an Alexandrine follow’s two lines of Nibelungen— 
a shorter line follows two longer—which has not so pleasing an 
effect as a longer following a shorter, as in Macaulay’s ballad of 
44 Horatius.” 

Verse of five stresses has been excluded from the above 
remarks for the reason that it is a distinct growth, a form which 
has developed side by side with the ballad. It is, as it were, a 
cultivated bloom, whilst the ballad is a wilding. Its development 
can be traced almost as clearly as that of the ballad, but in it the 
average length of a sentence is ten syllables instead of fourteen ; 
but here the sentences are not so arbitrarily divided as in ballad 
metre. The sentences keep their varying length by means of the 
overflowing lines. 

I fear I have already outrun the space of a letter, but the 
subject is one in which I have been interested for years. I have 
sent a volume to London in which I discuss this origin of blank 
and ballad verse-length, also the origin of the primary verse unit, 
the iambic with its natural equivalent the anapest—which origin, 
I think, was in the heart-beat. Over a year ago I sent a short 
precis of my theories to several English gentlemen interested in 
prosody, and since then I have been accumulating more facts, 
becoming more and more certain as I go on that my theories will 
prove laws. 

Johannes C. Andersen. 

Government Buildings, Christchurch, 

New Zealand, July 28, 1908. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is time that a protest more vehement than that which 
emanates occasionally from 44 distant cloisters and unpractised 
cells ” was made against the increasing confusion in the use of 
English. We are scrupulously careful of every heritage but our 
language. If a company promoter suggests excavations for a new 
railway near St. Paul’s he is set upon by a clamorous crowd, who 
speak as if they would like to stone him. If a militant politician 
hints that a policy under which the country has prospered for a 
century should be relinquished, indignation meetings, with bands 
and banners, are held in Hyde Park. Yet if a writer deliberately 
thrusts upon the multitude a travesty of the language that 
embodies the history, the traditions, the thought, and even the soul 
of the nation, either he goes scot-free or he is paid handsomely for 
his pains. It is illogical that the public should omit to hold a 
demonstration in Trafalgar Sauareto denounce those who outrage 
habitually the purity and the beauty of the tongue which it boasts 
is to become the language of the world. 

It was not thus in other days, when Henry Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, and Lord William Howard of Effingham were so proud 
of their mother-tongue that they refused to use the language of 
diplomacy during their 44 ambassages" to the Continent. It was 
not thus in the seventeenth century when Bishop Sprat, who 
earned the short-lived title of the English Cicero, and Bentley, 
the assailant of Phalaris, were contending for the foundation of 
an Academy like the French, because the language w*as beginning 
to be 4 * carelessly handled," It was not thus when the polished 
Shaftesbury mourned that letters were being mauled by com¬ 


merce,when Berkeley wept because philosophers were becoming 
men of the world, and when Monboddo, the last of the pedant 
tribe who set the teeth of poor Horne Tooke on edge, cried in 
the wilderness for more parenthesis. All these men directed 
their efforts against the tendency of literature to pander to the 
hasty inquisitiveness and the desire for knowledge which were 
making themselves felt in the community. It w>as a different 
world then. Now the custody of the language has passed into 
the hands of the people. It is no longer vested in a coterie of 
fastidious and jealous men of letters, and the process of decay 
and disfigurement is evident. 

Men of science were the first to suffer from the vagueness 
which seemed to grow, like mildew, about words. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century John Stuart Mill made an unavailing 
attack : 

So many persons (he wrote) have become writers by pro¬ 
fession that written language may be said to be wielded by 
persons ignorant of the proper use of the instrument, and 
who are spoiling it more and more for those who understand 
it. Vulgarisms which creep in, nobody knows how, are daily 
depriving the English language of valuable modes of 
expressing thought. 

Herbert Spencer insisted that it should be a matter of conscience 
not to misuse words, and he set about proving that a Prime 
Minister, the Head Master of a public school, and the editor of 
the Golden Treasury had no conscience at all in this respect. His 
indignation at the slang use of 44 awfully” equalled in intensity 
his anger with embellished coal-scuttles and aesthetic tarts, and 
he was supported by Huxley, who preferred 44 What a lark 1" in 
Whitechapel to 44 Awfully jolly " in Pall Mall. 

The resentment of these men was not inexcusable. They had 
cause to complain. Their writings were misunderstood and they 
had to spend much time in defining terms which, had they never 
been abused, would have needed no definition. To the present 
hour men 44 in our midst" “negotiate" streets, 44 sustain "(instead of 
44 suffer " or 44 receive ") injuries, commit 44 tragedies "—a murderer 
will soon be known as a tragedian—attend “functions" (anything 
from a tea-party to a funeral), are entertained “to" (not 44 at”) 
dinner, and make speeches in which they 44 eliminate" the truth, 
forgetting that the verb really means to 44 thrust out of doors." 
Needless to remark, these performances are described as “epoch- 
making,” 44 phenomenal ” {pace the Americans), “ monumental" 
(thanks to the undertakers), 44 unparalleled” and 44 imposing/ 
Our only consolation is that, at the close of their 44 long and 
arduous” careers, these “personages" never die a natural death, 
but 44 perish," 44 expire,” 44 succumb ” or “ pass away,” and are 
44 mourned by a wide circle of friends." 

The decay of the classical studies is perhaps accountable for 
an attempt to abolish the variety of the prepositions and to 
substitute one or two which may be used indiscriminately. Let 
us take up a certain newspaper. 44 As to" threatens to oust the 
whole race of prepositions. Lord Roberts is made to speak of 
our ignorance “as to” (of) what had happened ; a man of science 
writes about his theories “as to" (of) the ultimate constitution of 
matter ; a reviewer talks of his evidence “as to" (of) one thing 
and his partiality 44 as to ” (for) another ; and a Bishop refers to 
his speculations 44 as to ” (upon) the future life. This monotonous 
and untidy 44 as to" has become so popular that it is intruded 
even where it has no business. Every speech by a public man 
bristles with “questions as to whether" and 44 doubts as to what." 
When a man has written it about ten times in a column of matter, 
he begins to have misgivings, and he calls to his aid another 
clumsy compound preposition. He writes of his regret 44 as 
regards" the death of So-and-so and of the affection of Mr. 

Such-a-one in respect to Miss-. It is no doubt natural that 

persons should seek some means of escape frem the chaos which 
they see around them. A high military authority speaks of our 
trust 44 on ” (in) our insular position ; a literary critic writes 
4 sympathy for ” (with), and prefers Stephen Phillips 44 over n (to) 
Tennyson in some respects. The Lords of the Admiralty observe 
44 a marked improvement in the gunnery of 1906 over (upon) the 
results obtained in 1905 a public man asks to be excused 44 in" 
his conduct, and the Board of Trade disagrees 44 from " (with) 
certain conclusions. An Archbishop knows of things incom¬ 
parable 44 to ” (with) others; an eminent writer insists that one 
word is synonymous 44 to” (with) another, and a peer of the realm 
complains that charges are levelled 44 against" (at) his reputation. 
These are but a few instances. Any one who nas the time may 
count thousands. 

The abuse of the adjective needs no comment. It is too 
apparent, and it is now old enough almost to be venerable. 
Coleridge—would that he had not revived 44 in respect of" and 
invented 44 reliable "—once asked the world to reflect how 
numbers of epithets have been misapplied : 

44 1 was one day,” he said, 44 admiring one of the falls of the 
Clyde, and ruminating upon what descriptive term could be 
most fitly applied to it. I came to the conclusion that the 
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epithet 44 majestic ” was the most appropriate. While I wras 
contemplating the scene a gentleman and a lady came up, 
neither of whose faces bore much of the stamp of superior 
intelligence, and the first words the gentleman uttered were : 
4 It is very majestic.' I was pleased to find such a confirma¬ 
tion of my opinion, and I complimented the spectator upon 
the choice of his epithet, saying that he had used the best 
word that could have been selected from our language. 
4 Yes, Sir,' replied the gentleman, 4 I say it is very majestic ; 
it is sublime ; it is beautiful ; it is grand ; it is picturesque/ 
4 Ay,’ added the lady, 4 it is the prettiest thing I ever saw/ ” 

The lady and the gentleman who thus disturbed the poet's 
musings have since, we believe, become the parents of a large 
family, which they brought up to literature. The country is 
doing its best to educate the masses for other occupations. A 
Department of Agriculture has been established at Cambridge 
and a Faculty of Commerce in Birmingham. The nation that 
is devoted to its land and its industries, that glories in its litera¬ 
ture, and makes boast of its good sense, may be expected to take 
some interest in the preservation of the language in which it has 
to do its thinking. 

V. St. Clair Mackenzie. 

BYRON AND SWINBURNE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In spite of your remark that I have made a mistake, I 
still think my criticism is justifiable. Your contributor 44 J. F/' 
speaks of “the exaltation of poetry (as in that line which is the 
spring of Mr. Swinburne’s fine verses, 4 By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept ’) in connection with Biblical prose.” 
And I maintain that this exaltation of poetry has its fotts and 
origo in Byron’s lyric. Swinburne's poem entitled 4 ‘ Super 
Flumina Babylonis” treats of Italian freedom, and the com¬ 
mencement of one of the stanzas is, 44 By the rivers of Italy/’ I 
don’t think the use of the words waters or rivers matters, as, if I 
mistake not, the translation of tiumma is flowing waters. Byron’s 
poem, on the other hand, is Biblical in its subject and words, and 
shouts Swinburne is merely echoing and transposing the familiar 
line of a great poet. So, after all, I must have been right in 
attributing it to its proper source. 

Isidore G. Ascher. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Isidore G. Ascher is a dweller in the Land 
of Nod. You, Sir, have already corrected him on the first point 
of his letter, and I must ask your permission to correct him on 
the second. I did not assert that high cannot be associated with 
stateliness; I said that high raptures are hardly to be associated 
with stateliness. Rapture, I take it, is a spiritual condition ; 
stateliness a material. Mr. Ascher’s ingenious interpretation had 
not occurred to me, and perhaps I may be pardoned for thinking 
it 44 hyper-subtle.” 

The Reviewer. 

44 OCCULTISM AND COMMON SENSE" 

To the Editor 0f The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Bcckles Willson writes in your last issue : 

My publisher informs me that the books on the same sub¬ 
ject, written by persons absolutely unprepossessed, biassed 
neither by circumstances nor temperament, uninfluenced by 
a spirit of credulity or scepticism, might be counted on the 
first finger of one hand. 

I issued the book, 44 Occultism and Common Sense,” but I am 
not the publisher who gave Mr. Willson the above information. 
I am not, as your reviewer genially suggests, 44 a critic of the 
highest standing,” and my only object in publishing Mr. Willson’s 
book was to endeavour to make a profit on it. 

T. Werner Laurie. 

September 14, 1908. 

[We are obliged to Mr. Werner Laurie for the foregoing letter, 
and it would now perhaps be interesting if we might hear 
from Mr. Beckles Willson what publisher it is who enjoys the 
distinction of being written down by Mr. Willson as 44 my 

E ublisher,” and who made the extraordinary statement which Mr. 

aurie quotes. And it is with great satisfaction that we find Mr. 
Laurie stating that his 44 only object in publishing Mr. Willson’s 
book was to endeavour to make a profit on it.” Nobody will 
think the less of Mr. Laurie for making such a statement— 
far from it.— Ed.] 
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THE FORBIDDEN PROCESSION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir — Apropos of the Prime Minister's action in relation to the 
procession at Westminster I read in the papers that Mr. Kensit 
asserts that his friends would certamly have had the wafer on the 
ground ” ( !), and that the Secretary of the Protestant Alliance 
says “that if the Host had been carried there would have been 
bloodshed ( !). I am not giving away secrets when I say that 
there was not one arrangement made with this end in view, but 
dozens of such arrangements. The Prime Minister’s action was 
auitc justified,” &c. Though not a Roman Catholic, I confess 
that I blushed with shame on Sunday when I read of the Govern¬ 
ment’s cowardly surrender to the rowdiest element of Noncon¬ 
formity. I thought that the peculiar virtue and boast of otir 
country was toleration and freedom of thought. Let us hope 
that this obsolete law of 1829 will soon be repealed, in which case 
the Dissenters, who seem warlike only in street broils, and not in 
defence of their country, will have to obey the law they loudly 
appeal to when it suits their malignant prejudices. 

H. M. 

COLERIDGE AND CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir— Some months ago, in your “Life and Letters” column 
you attributed to Coleridge a remark which I see repeated in 
this week’s Academy. We expect The Academy to be accurate 
at all times, but when dealing with religious topics we look for 
more than ordinary care—and I am bound to say we are not often 
disappointed. For this reason I am venturing to call your atten¬ 
tion to Coleridge’s actual words in “Table Talk” (York Ed, 
p. 272):— 

My doubt is whether Baptism and the Eucharist are 
properly any c parts of Christianity, or not rather Christianity 
itself—the one the initial conversion or light, the other the 
sustaining and invigorating life—both together the nl 
faH), which are Christianity. 

E. A. Pole. 

159 Warwick Road, Carlisle, September 15, 1908. 


DAISY LORD 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir —As one of the first to sign the petition in favour of above 
at Mr. Cudby’s office, I shall hardly be accused of lack of 
sympathy when I say that the agitation on her behalf by the 
Feminists is characteristically disgraceful. They say nothing of 
Carrie Thomas, the Cornish girl who was driven to drown her 
child because she was turned out of doors by her mother and 
sister. Maybrick case, Doughty case, Lord case—all are used as 
weapons against men. Mrs. Cobdcn-Saundcrson’s attack on Mr. 
Justice JelL a most humane Judge, who was in tears when passing 
the sentence, to-day (Sunday) at Trafalgar Square was abomin¬ 
able, and her reference to putting the girl behind red curtains, 
44 symbolic of the blood to be spilt,” ridiculous. Almost equally 
absurd was the suggestion of another speaker—a Scotsman—that 
a nominal sentence would have sufficed. 

Arch. G. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We referred last week to the statement of a Socialist 
paper to the effect that The Academy had printed mock 
moral articles, written 44 merely to advertise the books they 
pretend to condemn.” The journal in question was the 
New Age, which describes itself on its contents bills as 
“the best penny review in the world.” In its current 
issue the New Age finds it necessary to apologise to us for 
having brought such an allegation against us. We are not 
astonished to discover that while the New Age made no diffi¬ 
culty in going the whole libellous hog in its foul paragraph, 
it has some qualms about expressing its regret in handsome 
or adequate terms. When people make vicious attacks 
without a show of evidence or justification for their slanders 
they might at least endeavour to be honest about their 
methods of expressing regret. The New Age has with¬ 
drawn what it said, and expressed sorrow for having said 
it. But it prefaces its withdrawal by phrases which are 
calculated to hoodwink its readers into supposing that it 
had some reason or justification for what it printed. In 
point of fact it had none, and our solicitors inform us that 
the New Age will print a further and clearer apology in its 
next issue. 

We have no desire to be hard on a fallen enemy, and 
we do not wish to make a triumph out of the misfortunes 
of a contemporary. But we cannot conceive in what 
possible circumstances the editor of the New Age was 
induced to publish such a farrago of ill-bred abuse and 
downright flat libel as was contained in his original para¬ 
graph. The fact is that when certain people get angry 
they are quite incapable of discussion, and they fly to vulgar 
abuse and vituperation and place themselves in the most 
awkward positions. And, upon being instructed as to the 
error of their ways, they immediately set about the delightful 
business of saving their faces. It is clear that a journal 
which wishes to save its face and to maintain its integrity 
and reputation for fair dealing should think tw f ice before 
it prints obvious and glaring libels. If you tell an editor 
in print that his paper offends in such-and-such directions, 
it ft his business to swallow the reproof if such reproof 
is justified by the facts, or, failing that, to prove, if he 
thinks it worth while, that his reprovers are unjust and 
unreasonable. But when he retorts by flying into dis¬ 
graceful accusations for which he has not a tittle of evi¬ 
dence, and for which he could not possibly have a tittle of 
evidence, he is dropping out of journalism into something 
much more serious. We trust that the Socialists, who are 
so quick to make savage aspersions against persons who 
do not happen to agree with them, will take to heart the 
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important lesson which the spectacle of the New Age on its 
knees affords them. 

And while we are discussing this matter we may as well 
deal with another which is akin to it. From time to 
time The Academy has found it necessary to handle 
certain books and certain persons with some severity. 
There is a common notion abroad that people who give 
hard knocks should be prepared to take hard knocks in 
return. The Academy is quite prepared to receive its 
share of hard knocks. On the other hand, we have done 
our best to refrain from indulging in severe criticism 
without showing plain cause for our strictures. For 
example, if we say that Mr. So-and-So’s book is a bad 
book, we give reasons and quote passages to show why 
Mr. So-and-So’s book is a bad book. And these columns 
are always open to the defences of any author, publisher, 
or other person who considers that he has been unjustly or 
improperly treated. And if such author, publisher, or 
other person chooses in his defence of himself to put his 
finger on the faults of The Academy, which may be 
manifold, and to give us hard knocks in respect of those 
faults, we shall not complain, and not refuse him space, 
provided he will back up his remarks with some sort of 
justification. But our experience is that persons who for 
their sins have felt The Academy rod set up no defences. 
They prefer rather to procure abusive paragraphs about 
nothing in particular in other journals. And they prefer 
to make dark hints as to what they could do if they chose 
instead of doing or saying something that would pass 
muster for common sense among reasonable people. 

As an instance of what we mean we may take some 
remarks which have lately appeared in an illustrated 
journal whose chief business appears to lie in the publication 
of winning pictures of ladies engaged in musical comedy. 
A publisher, of all persons in the world, has written to 
this paper to complain that The Academy will 11 not allow 
publishers the right to praise their own works.” He is full 
of grief and sorrow about it, and he seems to imagine that 
it is most wicked of The Academy to prevent a tradesman 
from following his natural bent in the matter of puffs. We 
should have been glad to have printed the said publisher’s 
complaint in our own columns, and, even though he has 
gone elsewhere and lifted up his voice in a journal which 
has not hurt him, we are not indisposed to reason with 
him. We were under the impression that it was an esta¬ 
blished tradition among publishers of standing to refrain 
from printing on the covers of their books, or elsewhere, 
critical praise about those books which has been written in 
their own offices, and does not proceed from the literary 
Press. We maintain that in nine cases out of ten the 
publisher who prints such unauthorised praise of his own 
wares overstates his case and claims excellence for 
work which is at the best only middling and is quite 
frequently bad. Such indiscriminate attempts to cry 
up indifferent books are not creditable to letters, 
and they are certainly not creditable to that section 
of the publishing trade which descends to them. A book 
that cannot be put before the public without being 
wrapped up in a sort of birthday robe of unblushing puffs 
is no book of worth. And to raise the reader’s expecta¬ 
tions to the pinnacle on your cover and drag him down to 
despair with the contents of your book is to do an ill 
service both to him and to your own imprimatur. The 
praising of books, like the blaming of books, is a business 
for the reviewers. If publishers believe it to be their busi¬ 
ness, they might surely display an occasional piece of dis¬ 
crimination. No publisher will deny that he sometimes 
produces a book which is 44 not so good as it might be.” If 
he claims the right to blow trumpets when he has succeeded 
in getting hold of a fine book, he might surely he expected 
to announce, if it were only once in a lifetime, that he was 
about to publish a middling or mediocre book. But he has 
never been known to do this in the history of living man. 
All his geese are swans ; all his beef is of the primest cuts ; 
all his authors are heavenly geniuses; all his criticism is 
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belaudment. Of course the spectacle of a publisher depre¬ 
cating his own goods w’ould be ludicrous. And in view of 
the nature of those goods, it is equally ludicrous that he 
should invariably call their name excellent. 

We believe that the better class of publishing-house are 
wise in their adherence to the no-puff principle. They 
issue books without comments which are likely to influence 
either reader or reviewer, and by so doing they preserve 
their dignity and the respect due to their imprints. They 
recognise that the ultimate fate of a book lies with the 
public, and that attempts to cajole bookbuyers into the 
purchase of inferior works by means of highfalutin 
announcements are not only undignified, but exceedingly 
bad business. 44 Surely the pleasure is as great of being 
cheated as to cheat” does not apply in matters of publish¬ 
ing. The only persons who should express publicly their 
opinion as to the quality of this or that book are the 
reviewers. And in cases iwhere this rule is exceeded the 
praise should certainly not come from the book-producer. 

Our bout with Mr. John Long in the matter of “The 
Yoke w is not concluded. The sale of that book goes 
merrily on, but we are informed that the authorities have 
the matter under their consideration, and we hope to be 
able to announce their decision in our next issue. Mean¬ 
while we may mention that we have received a further 
letter from Mr. Hubert Wales, in w’hich he discusses 
Schopenhauer, and invites us again to fall foul of 
that more or less excellent philosopher. It seems 
a pity that we should have once more to point out 
to Mr. Wales that his book has nothing to do with 
either Schopenhauer or Schopenhauer’s theories. The 
issue is not, Was Schopenhauer right or wrong ? but, Is 
Mr. Wales’s book an indecent book ? We say that it is an 
indecent book ; and neither Mr. Long nor Mr. Wales has 
as yet dared to claim that it is decent. Wc have aspersed 
their honour and credit in the matter openly and flatly, and 
they have made no attempt to defend themselves. They 
cannot find a lawyer who will tell them that when we 
condemn 44 The Yoke” for an indecent work we are libel¬ 
ling them. Consequently 44 The Yoke ” is an indecent 
work, and they are breaking the law of the country by 
exposing it for sale at the street-corners. 

Our attention has been called to the fact that in the issue 
of The Academy for June 13th there appeared an adver¬ 
tisement of Mr. John Long’s publications, including 44 Mr. 
and Mrs. Villiers” and 44 The Yoke,” also 44 Keepers of the 
House,” by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton. The correspondent 
who reminds us of this is a little sarcastic about it, and 
desires to know how we square the appearance of the 
advertisement in The Academy with our recent condemna¬ 
tion of 44 The Yoke ” and our desire that the book should 
be withdrawn from circulation. If our correspondent takes 
the trouble to look into the matter he will find that our first 
article about “The Yoke ” appeared in The Academy for 
September 5th. Had w*e known at the time Mr. Long’s 
advertisement appeared what kind of a book 44 The Yoke ” 
really is we should not have permitted its inclusion in the 
advertisement. With regard to 44 Mr. and Mrs. Yilliers,” it 
has never been reviewed or referred to in these columns, 
and while Mr. Wales was mentioned in an article which 
appeared prior to Mr. Long’s advertisement as a writer with 
whose services Mr. Long might advantageously dispense, 
we had not up to that time examined any of Mr. Wales’s 
books with the exception of 4 * Cynthia in the Wilderness,” 
which was not included in Mr. Long’s advertisement. 
While as to 4 ‘ Keepers of the House,” while we deplore 
the motif of the story, we have never said nor do we 
consider that it is an improper story. In any case, 
we regret extremely that we should ever have done any¬ 
thing which would tend to promote the sale of such a book 
as 44 The Yoke.” On the general question, however, it is 
obvious that the editor of a paper cannot profess to read 
every book which the publishers advertise in his columns. 
And in no case can he fairly decline to advertise a book 
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which he has notread if it is being advertised—as “The 
Yoke” was undoubtedly advertised—by other journals of 
good standing. 

There is great talk just now about the play called 
Idols , which is being presented by Miss Evelyn 
Millard at the Garrick Theatre every evening. We have 
seen the play, and we can only say of it that it is frank 
melodrama with, so to say, kid gloves on. Miss Millard is 
to be congratulated, however, both on her own excellent 
acting and that of the company w’hich supports her. Wc 
have never seen more thorough or commendable work on 
the part of such a body of players. To our mind the 
defect of the piece is the trial scene. The emptying of 
the court, presumably for lunch, in the middle of the scene 
rather taxes the faith of the audience ; for the Judge is 
allowed but two minutes to consume his traditional chop 
and pint of claret, and when he returns to the court you 
cannot help feeling that his meal must have been inter¬ 
rupted. We think the whole scene might be greatly 
strengthened. 


Ot course the great interest of Idols centres on what 
we suppose is intended for a 44 problem.” One cannot 
pretend that such a problem might never be presented to a 
given set of persons in 44 real life.” But the dilemma is one 
from which all women, at any rate, might very well pray to 
be delivered. We fail to see, however, that any good 
purpose can be effected by the discussion, even in a play, of 
problems of the nature of that unfolded in Idols. Happily, 
moneylenders are not murdered by their butlers every 
day in the week, and we have never discovered any disposi¬ 
tion on the part of poets to rush into secret marriages with 
moneylenders’ daughters. We note with due joy that the 
moneylender in Idols is a Jew, and that he got his wife 
from Smyrna. And we are equally glad to note that no 
attempt is made to invest the Jew’ family with the lisp or 
gesticulations which are commonly supposed to be neces¬ 
sary when the representation of Jews is toward. Mr. 
Horniman’s Jews—or should we say Mr. Locke’s?—are 
perfectly ordinary bourgeois people without even hooks to 
their noses. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has been having another Prize Novel 
Competition. And the prize appears to have been £200 , 
or some such sum, and the 4 ‘ fortunate ” winner is a Mr. 
Rupert Lorraine, of whom, of couise, the world has 
hitherto heard nothing. We are interested in this Mr. 
Lorraine, not because he is the author of 44 The Great 
Prize Novel,” but because Mr. Unwin has caused at least 
one beautiful thing to be said about him. We read in 
Mr. Unw in’s free-and-easy paper M. A . B. the following 
words : 44 Rupert Lorraine’s intellectual stature corresponds 
with that of the outer man. Standing six foot two in his 
boots in spite of his love of literature, he is very far from 
being a mere book-worm.” The comma in these sentences 
is where we have placed it, and if it was not so placed 
intentionally by the editor of M. A. £>., it certainly 
ought to have been. That a man should stand six foot 
two in his boots in spite of his love of literature is a most 
gratifying circumstance. Wc congratulate Mr. Lorraine 
and Mr. Unwin. We shall hope to deal with the Great 
Prize Novel itself in a subsequent issue. 


The 44 Special Correspondent ” who represents the Daily 
Telegraph at various by-elections seems to have a faculty 
for indulging in amazement and admiration w’hich almost 
equals the faculty for being amused for which the friends 
of Mr. Peter Magnus were celebrated. The objects of his 
wonder and admiration are the Suffragettes. Day by day 
we read of the 44 astonishing,”the 44 amazing” feats of these 
ladies, and day by day does the Daily Telegraph 44 Special 
Correspondent ” become more and more enthusiastic in 
his praises of these feats. The members of the Stock 
Exchange at Newcastle support the Suffragettes to a man, 
according to this gentleman. (We beg his pardon, we 
see that there were three dissentients !) The tramway 
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employes are united in their favour, according to the same 
veracious chronicler, and altogether we poor Anti-Woman 
Suffrage people are, it would seem, in a very poor way. It 
is rather consoling to read in other papers from their 
Special Correspondents that 14 nobody at Newcastle takes 
the Suffragette campaign seriously.” We believe we are 
right in saying that the Daily Telegraph, so far from being 
committed to approval of the Woman’s Suffrage movement, 
is strongly opposed to it. It is curious that in these 
circumstances it should allow its Special Correspondent 
to devote space day after day to booming it in this reckless 
fashion. The Suffragettes are the first to admit that if it 
were not for the notice given them by the daily papers 
their movement could not be kept alive. Why then do 
those papers which oppose them continually advertise their 
childish antics ? On Thursday the Daily Telegraph's Special 
Correspondent informed us that they have got back to 
the old bell-ringing tactics which were so much admired 
at Dundee, and we leave that gentleman in a state of 
blissful and admiring wonder at the 44 energy/’the 44 pluck,” 
the 44 indomitable courage,” etc. etc., of these charming 
young creatures. Perhaps the editor of the Daily Telegraph 
knows his own business best. On the other hind, perhaps 
he does not. 


The originator of Vanity Fair is happily yet with us. 
Wc believe we are right in ascribing its inceptor to be 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. If Mr. Bowles were less fortunately 
situated, and were in a position (which heaven forfend) to 
turn in his grave, he would certainly not lose the unique 
opportunity of performing this feat. For Vanity Fair , 
under the lively editorship of Mr. Frank Harris, becomes 
week by week more 44 advanced and progressive” and 
Socialistic. In fact, it is nowadays frankly a Socialist 
paper, and when it manages to spare a little space from 
Socialism it generally fills it up with pure anarchy. It is 
also afflicted with Suffrages in its most acute form, and 
w hat its old clientele (which was almost exclusively com¬ 
posed of Tories and clubs and country houses) must think 
of it, if it continues to read it, which we rather doubt, one 
would be at a loss to say. Mr. Harris certainly deserves 
credit for courage if he supposes that he is going to con¬ 
vert Society to his peculiar view's. This week, referring to 
the report which is current that The Times is shortly to be 
issued at a penny instead of threepence, we find in one of 
Vanity Fair’s editorial notes the following words : 

It [The Times ] is written by third-rate men for people who 
do not think. Instead of getting the Sh*ws and the Wellses and 
other people of distinction on its staff, it has been content with 
painstaking mediocrities. 


We hold no brief for the Times , and we deplore the fact 
that it has lately come under Harms worth control ; but 
really to do it justice we think it can still claim to number 
among its contributors many men who cannot with justice 
be described as third-rate men. The idea of a Times with 
leaders written by Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells is surely some¬ 
thing of a comic-opera idea. We can imagine the airy 
grace intermingled with the rhetorical emotionalism with 
which Mr. Shaw would deal with, say, a victory for the 
British Army. What denunciations of the ludicrous and 
stupid bravery of the victors, what paeans of praise for the 
subtle and intellectual and wholly admirable cowardice of 
those who ran away should we be treated to ! Really Mr. 
Harris goes too fast. With every respect for the brilliant 
talents of Mr. Shaw, wc venture to think that he has ample 
scope tor his activities as it is, and that he and his admirers 
can afford to leave us the Times . But perhaps Mr. Harris 
is really thinking more of the other people of distinction who 
have not been invited to join the Times staff. He goes on 
to ask : 

Who is there to prune away the dead branches and put manure 
round the roots, and give the old forest giant a new lease of life ? 
No peddling or huckstering will do ; nothing but brains. 

Mr. Harris evidently has in his mind’s eye someone who 
could supply both brains—and manure. 
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A BALLADE 

Grey towers, and a grey-blue sky, 

And loot of little leaves that go 
Like ghosts of buried children by, 
Upgathered where the breezes blow ; 
That pace the green mound to and fro 
Till all their drifting petals rest, 

Blurred heaps of red and white, below 
His— 41 Dulce et decorum est—” 

I wonder, was it sweet to die ? 

For just an English lad, you know, 
Straight, sure of foot, and keen of eye— 
Such stuff as country homesteads grow— 
With somewhat of his childhood’s glow 
Half sobered by his manhood’s zest— ? 
Ah, think ! Against it all to throw 
His— 44 Dulce et decorum est— ! ” 

I wonder if the heart was high, 

Exultant, when the life was low, 

If all his thirsting agony 

Dragged downwards into darkness so, 

Or wailing, in some helpless woe, 

Of orchards in his quiet west, 

And women, who believed, we trow, 

His— 44 Dulce et decorum est—” 

Envoi 

Boy-brother, do the buds they strow, 
Does all this ordered calm attest 
A something ? Then I think they show 
This— 44 Dulce et decorum est— ” 

a. 


REVIEWS 

ROUSSEAU AND “CES DAMES" 

Rousseau and the Women He Loved . By Francis Gribble. 

(Eveleigh Nash.) 

George Eliot is credited with the remark that it was 
worth learning French if only to read Rousseau’s Con¬ 
fessions. Had she known that his confessions were far 
from truthful, she might well have added that it was not 
sufficient to learn French to understand Rousseau. 
Rousseau, in fact, has always been and, as far as one can 
judge, is likely to remain, one of the riddles of history. 
Mr. John Morley conspicuously failed to solve the 
conundrum, and though Mr. Francis Gribble has the 
advantage over Mr. John Morley of having been able to 
study much new biographical material and enlightening 
criticism on the subject which has been published during 
recent years, he is still far from achieving a wholly satis¬ 
factory result. Rousseau was, without any doubt, both a 
scoundrel and a lunatic. Whether most of his rascality 
was or was not due to his lunacy remains an open ques¬ 
tion. In dementia veritas is often true, and certainly the 
worst traits of Rousseau’s character became more accen¬ 
tuated the madder he grew, but it is impossible to indicate 
the precise point at which his responsibility may be said 
to have begun, and it is equally difficult to sift out the 
really admirable in a life which was so largely made up of 
neurotic villainy and insane humbug. The epidemic of 
madness which affected the Revolution is traceable to 
him. While Voltaire stood for the humane common sense 
by which the Revolutionary movement was inspired at its 
inception, Beaumarchais for the humorous note of its 
social protest, Diderot and D’Alembert for its quasi- 
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scientific claims to inaugurate the Millennium, Rousseau 
was the initiator of those profoundly anarchical and essen¬ 
tially dishonest doctrines which were to characterise his 
last and most sanguinary phases, and to be the direct cause 
of its collapse. This is the role that Rousseau played in 
French history, and that his modem Liberal admirers of 
the John Morley type should have failed to recognise the 
fact is clearly attributable to their sense of historical 
criticism having been blinded by political partisanship. 
To justify some of their own follies it is necessary to make 
out that Rousseau was a hero, while in reality he was, so 
far as the science of life is concerned, both a rogue and a 
fool, who was to develop at last into a dangerous madman. 
It is only as an artist that Rousseau was at all excusable, 
and we are not far from thinking that as an artist he may 
have been wholly excusable. Those who look upon him 
and judge him as anything else must take the consequences 
which this attitude entails, consequences which are often 
disagreeable. Mr. John Morley, referring to one of the 
most outspoken passages in Rousseau’s Confessions, wrote : 

When the great art of life has been more systematically con¬ 
ceived in the long processes of time and endeavour, and when 
more bold and far-reaching advance has been made in defining 
those pathological manifestations which deserve to be seriously 
studied, as distinguished from those of a minor sort which arc 
barely worth registering, then we shall know better how to 
speak, or how to be silent, in the present most unwelcome 
instance. 

41 This,” says Mr. Gribble, 11 is admirable.” And he adds : 

A more normal training, again, might have taught him [Rousseau] 
that there is a time to keep silence as well as a time to speak ; and 
we might consequently have been spared those breaches of 
good taste in his Confessions which have pained admirers and 
caused cynics to declare the one obvious criticism upon that 
work to be that no gentleman could possibly have written it. 

One wonders what Mr. John Morley and Mr. Gribble can 
possibly have expected from the Confessions of such a 
man as Rousseau, supposing for one moment that they would 
be true. Apparently something in the nature of a column in 
“Who’s Who.” The sole value of Rousseau’s Confessions, 
whether they be accurate or not in every particular—and 
the authorities, especially the more recent ones, whom Mr. 
Gribble has consulted, show that in many instances 
Rousseau’s imagination was working or his memory was 
at fault, their value, and their almost unique value, lies 
in the fact that they are true to human nature. Rousseau’s 
object in writing them, true or not, was to assert the right 
of the artist and the man of genius to share in all human 
weaknesses, to be a thief, liar, a perverse libertine, and to 
say so, if he chose, defiantly or self-reproachfully, accord¬ 
ing to his mood ; and no doubt his subsidiary aim was to 
deliberately insult the smug champions of virtue and 
optimistic believers in human perfectibility who were his 
contemporaries, and whose admiration was nauseous to 
him because, with his warped nature, he disbelieved in its 
sincerity. Rousseau was, above all, a misanthropist. It 
may be certain that when he frankly confessed himself to 
be vile he was convinced that other men were at least as 
bad, and in the majority of cases worse. Apparently Mr. 
John Morley and Mr. Gribble are grieved by the fact that 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was not a gentleman—not one of 
themselves. Certainly he never pretended to be a gentle¬ 
man, and they may derive some consolation from the fact 
that men of genius rarely are. Turner was not a gentle¬ 
man, neither was Beethoven nor Napoleon. If Rousseau 
did not, towards the close of his career, accept what would 
in those days have been an equivalent to a peerage as the 
crowning contradiction to everything that he had so far 
said or done, it was not because his potential as a political 
humbug was not high enough, but because he was an 
artist, and the true artist is always consistent with himself 
as anr artist, whatever his conduct may be in other respects. 
In spite of all moral obliquities, Rousseau remained the 
perfectly sincere and unimpeachable artist to the end of 
the chapter. It is only as an artist that he has any interest; 
it is only as an artist that it is worth while judging him. 
A magnificent artist—if merely considered as a writer—he 
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undoubtedly was. His style is of the finest quality. The 
debt which French literature owes to him is inestimable. 
He wrote the greatest style of any French writer of his 
time, and one of the greatest styles of all times. This 
artistic side of him, all-important and interesting as it is, 
Mr. Gribble, like his predecessor Mr. John Morley, has, we 
gather, neither the wish nor the competence to deal with 
satisfactorily. It deserves, however, full treatment in a 
work which, notwithstanding the limitations of its title, 
44 Rousseau and the Women He Loved,” is, as the author 
declares in his Preface, 44 a new Life of a philosopher whose 
personality is perennially interesting.” 

Mr. Gribble, however, is at his worst in dealing with tlie 
women that Rousseau loved, and at his best in analysing 
the social and political doctrines of Rousseau’s novels and 
of 44 Lc Contrat Social.” The whole of chapter xxviii. 
in Mr. Gribble’s Life is admirable : a keen, sensible, and 
convincing criticism of Rousseau’s value as the propounder 
of a sentimental system by which the world was to t>e 
reformed. 

44 Man is horn free, and is everywhere in chains.’' That 
(says Mr. Gribble) is the opening sentence of 44 Le Contrat 
Social.’’ It is also the most famous sentence, and perhaps the 
sentence which made the fortune of the book. It consists, as 
we see, of two propositions ; no attempt is made to prove either 
of them, and both of them arc demonstrably false. A poor 
beginning, one would say, to a controversial volume—an initial 
fallacy, not to be covered up by bombast, but sure to be found 
out. And of course, after a lapse of time, it was, found out; but 
the Revolution and the Terror nad come first. 

Mr. Gribble is also commendable when he lays stress upon 
Rousseau’s persistent effort to look at the woman’s life 
from the woman’s point of view : 

She was for him (he says) primarily an individual, and only 
secondarily an object of man’s desires. He took not only her 
actions and her visible attributes, but also her psychology—even 
her morbid psychology—seriously, trying tc write of her as she 
might have written of herself if only she had known how, but 
with a certain added deference and chivalry. The writers who 
do that arc the writers whom women call 44 sympathetic.” They 
are also the writers whom women like best and whom they most 
delight to imitate. And so it has been with Jean Jacques. He 
was worshipped by the women of his time, especially by the 
women who did not know him personally; and in succeeding 
generations women, far more than men, have composed under his 
influence. All the writers of the Romantic Movement, of course, 
from Chateaubriand to Victor Hugo, arc in a sense and to some 
extent his debtors; but his daughter in the line of literary 
succession is Madame de Stael, and his granddaughter is George 
Sand. 

This is perfectly true, and in writing thus Mr. Gribble 
comes nearer than perhaps he is aware to putting his 
finger on the mainspring of Rousseau’s character. A 
thorough understanding of Rousseau’s relations with 
women, including and above all Mademoiselle Goton, is 
necessary to complete the demonstration which this 
criticism partially contains. For this reason Mr. Gribble 
is illogical with himself when he applauds Mr. John 
Morley’s suggestion that certain facts in Rousseau’s early 
history should be passed over and forgotten, and that one 
should write and think of him as if they had never been 
brought to our knowledge. These facts arc highly 
important, for Rousseau’s peculiar surrender to woman 
was in the essence of his madness and at the bottom of his 
popularity. 

We have said that Mr. Gribble is at his worst in dealing 
with the 44 women that Rousseau loved he draws no 
satisfactory portrait of any of them, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Madame de Warens, whose personal story has 
recently been considerably elucidated by Swiss research. 
But of the Comtesse d’Heudetot, of Madame d’Epinay, and 
of the enigmatical Therese he shows us only the dry bones. 

Many of Mr. Gribble’s pages convey the disagreeable 
impression of having been 44 scamped.” He writes of 44 a 
picturesque exaggeration.” He says that Didier Rousseau 
was 44 a publican, in the sense of a farmer of the taxes.” 
44 Foster-nurse ” is one of his expressions. 44 A narrative 
of facts twice embellished in the crucibles of two luxuriant 
imaginations.” 44 She could depart spoiling the Egyptians 
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like the Israelites of iold.” 44 To dish her creditors.” 44 A 
male writer not of the Catholic persuasion.” 44 One may 
suspect that it was not really 4 roses, roses all the way 9 along 
his path. Yet that may well be how the young boy freshly 
emancipated from the office saw himself.” 41 Madame 
Lard was disposed to be exigent.” 44 Madame de Warens 
was a grand lady compared with him.” 44 Others, he 
argued, would have got her money from her if he did not.” 
“To go and drink asses’ milk.” 44 Negligible nobody.” 
“ Concerning which it is unnecessary to particularise.” 
4 ‘ Matters reached their head.” 44 Vituperative as fish- 
fags.” 41 Tetchy.” 44 He found the opportunity of 
realising himself.” 4 * Certainly they acted as if on 
that hypothesis.” 44 Everything all passed off happily.” 
44 Madame de Warens, with various partners, became suc¬ 
cessively a soap-boiler, an iron-founder, and a coal* miner.” 
44 Your conduct fulfils for me the chapter.” 44 Always 
comport yourself.” 44 Whatever her faults, she had paid 
the price for them, and was to go on paying them until 
she died.” 44 The noble hand which she watered with her 
tears.” 44 Sentimentalising over his ingratitude.” 44 Made 
his mistress his almoner.” 44 The sloping hills of Vaud.” 
44 She could no longer afford herself this luxury of grief.” 
44 She succumbed with the sentiments of a brave woman.” 
44 That in 1762 !” 44 He himself divides the responsibility 
between Voltaire, Madame d’Epinay, and the Mother Le 
Vasscur. The last-named lady . . .” 44 His own admis¬ 

sions are quite sufficiently discreditable.” il Voltaire had sat 
in the pocket of Madame de Chatelet.” 44 But when it came 
to a man’s sitting in a great lady’s pocket together with 
his concubine.” 41 There are plenty of men, no doubt, who 
think things out in towns. . . . They are the strong 

men of abounding energy who do their thinking only with 
their brains.” 44 Such a man was Diderot, to whom all 
life w*as a debating society.” 44 Too uncertain in his 
temper to benefactors.” 44 Her provision of lovers.” 
44 Impregnated with Bohemianism.” 44 Pillared colonnade.” 
44 Problems which he had promised himself to resolve.” 
44 Helped him sc fairc valoir” 44 Wanted Jean-Jacques to 
go pamphleteering.” 44 Jean-Jacques moved on.” 44 The 
reason of which I am unwilling even to inquire.” These 
are specimens of Mr. Gribble’s style. When the net price 
of a book is 15s. the public surely has the right to expect 
better English than this. The author is primarily at fault; 
but where was the printer’s reader ? 

NEW LIGHT ON THE TERROR 

Lc Tribunal Rcvolutionnairc ( * 793 - 1795 )• Par G. Lenotre. 

(Paris : Perrin et Cie.) 

M. Georges Lenotre, who is already well known to the 
English reading public for his interesting historic pre¬ 
sentments of the more picturesque phases of the French 
Revolution, has surpassed himself in the present volume. 
Hitherto he has laid himself open to the reproach of 
accentuating the dramatic at the expense of the purely 
historical details of his studies. His tendency to be 
anecdotic is, after all, that of most of his contemporaries. 
People nowadays like to take their history gilded in one 
of M. Anatole France’s ironical pills, or with a stage¬ 
setting such as that accomplished melodramatist M. Vic- 
torien Sardou supplies better than anybody else. This 
time M. Georges Lenotre shows that he can manipulate 
historical documents with the ease of an accomplished 
expert. He has sought to reconstitute the aspect of 
judicial life in Paris during the worst days of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Other historians have explained the causes, the 
conditions, and the outcome of the Terror. M. Lenotre 
has made it his business to picture to us the Palais de 
Justice as it exactly appeared during that sensational 
period of its existence, and to draw the portraits of the 
weird beings who assumed the functions and exercised the 
authority of those Judges of the Criminal Assize, Appeal, and 
Cassation Courts who, previous to 1793, had been, for their 
personal uprightness and the dignity with which they 
invested their decisions, the envy of Europe. To achieve 


this aim M. Lenotre has ransacked the archives of the Palais 
de Justice. He has examined the architects’ accounts, 
the contractors’ estimates, the pay-rolls of the workmen, 
and the bills of the tradespeople, which indicate in detail 
all the material changes introduced into the Palais de 
Justice at that time, and he has also had at his disposition 
the private notes made by Liger de Verdigny, the 
courageous Judge who presided at the forty-five days’ trial 
of Fouquier Tinville. The result of these industrious 
investigations cannot fail to interest all who have made a 
study—and their number is daily increasing—of the 
terrible and mysterious incidents of the Terror. Perhaps 
no passage in the history of the world is more misunder¬ 
stood than that culminating period of the great Revolu¬ 
tionary outbreak in France. Its contrasts appear at first 
sight to be so many contradictions. The sanguinary 
cruelty which chiefiy marks it can only excite horror in 
the modern mind, and yet the principles in the name of 
which all these atrocities were wreaked are still those of 
thfc Humanitarian and the Liberal. It would be just as 
true to say of the modern Revolutionists as was said of 
the Bourbons after the Restoration, that they have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing. The present French 
Prime Minister, when he protested against the perform¬ 
ance of Sardou’s Thcrwidor , as picturing the Terror in too 
horrible a light, launched that famous word 44 bloc” which 
has since been adopted into the political vocabularies of 
all European countries. He declared in the French 
Chamber that the Revolution must be accepted 44 cn bloc” 
that the whole was good, that there must be no picking 
and choosing, the bones must be taken with the meat, and 
that Republicans are logically 44 solidaire ” with all the 
phases of that Revolution from which the present French 
Republic claims to have been developed. This of 
course was mere claptrap, but it defines in two words the 
mental attitude towards the awful ruffianism of the latter 
phases of the French Revolution which historians of the 
bubble-and-squeak order, like the late Mr. Carlyle, try to 
get their readers to approve of. On the other hand, there 
is the tender-hearted historian, whose sympathies are 
generally with the victims of the Revolution and the 
ancient institutions which it so ruthlessly destroyed, whose 
condemnation of all these abominations is absolute, who 
seeks and finds no other explanation than the natural 
ferocity of the demagogues and Judges who were respon¬ 
sible for them. Neither of these conclusions is satis¬ 
factory, for they are inconsistent with all that we know of 
human nature. There is no reason to believe that the 
Frenchman then, any more than now, was more naturally 
ferocious than other people. It is equally unjust to 
suppose that the French Revolution was animated by 
higher principles than has been, or will be, the case with 
any national upheaval that the world has ever known or is 
likely to know. There is nothing exceptionally sordid or 
exceptionally heroic in the French Revolution. But for 
human folly, it might easily have been avoided, and it is 
not too much to say that human evolution owes nothing to 
its excesses; that we should be driving about in auto¬ 
mobiles to-day just as surely if Mirabeau (that arch-rogue) 
and Robespierre, Danton and Fouquier Tinville had never 
existed. It would not be difficult to show, in spite of the 
widely-accepted theory to the contrary, that modern pro¬ 
gress and civilisation owe nothing to the Revolutionary 
antics of these men, and that the French Revolution itself 
never affected any national life except that of France other¬ 
wise than superficially. Quite recently, for instance, we 
were informed by one of the most authorised of the Young 
Turkey leaders that for years past the Young Turks 
have ted themselves upon Voltaire, yet it is not Voltaire 
who is inspiring the present Constitutional movement 
in Turkey. It is (though the Young Turks may not be 
aware of it) that irresistible evolution of the human 
race, which affects Turkey as it has every other country, 
and in the long run triumphs in spite of the most ingrained 
prejudices and the most forcibly organised opposition. 
This evolution is nothing more than the victory of good 
over evil, towards which the world has never ceased to 
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move. The French Revolution, apart from its sanguinary 
picturesqueness, was not a whit more interesting or more 
important than the Revolution which was at the same time 
quietly proceeding in England, where, the resistance being 
less, the explosion was less violent. French revolutionists 
no more discovered liberty, or revealed it to the world, than 
have the French artists discovered Impressionism. All 
these noble colours already existed on the English palette, 
whether of the philanthropist or the painter. If therefore 
we would understand why the French Revolutionists 
indulged in such atrocities as M. Lenotre describes in his 
14 Tribunal Revolutionnaire,” it is necessary, we think, to call 
up as far as possible the conditions which must have 
inspired such an unparalleled state of exasperation. A clue 
is afforded in the first line of M. Lenotre’s first chapter. 
He relates that in an old comedy two citizens meet in the 
street, and one asks of the other, 14 Where is the Palace of 
Justice ? ” “Sir,” replies the other, 44 Justice has no palace 
here ; you mean the house of condemnation.” It was this 
sentiment that no justice was provided by law in France 
for the ordinary individual, or could be obtained without 
official protection, which must have rankled in the minds 
of the common people of pre-revolutionary times to a 
degree which Englishmen who had not much to com¬ 
plain of on such a score must have great difficulty 
in understanding. It explains, without of course justify¬ 
ing, the cynical refusal of anything like a shadow 
of justice to the victims of the Revolutionary tribunal. 
Then there was the immeasurable burden of the privileges 
which weighed so heavily on the ordinary people until the 
latter years of Louis XVI.’s reign. It is simple enough to 
sit in an armchair and read about these things, which even 
had their picturesque side, but what must it have been for 
the people who had to endure them ? Let us imagine, for 
instance, that the Jews, and particularly the German Jews, 
have become a privileged class in England (a point w hich 
they are not far from reaching as it is), that they can mani¬ 
pulate the decisions of law-courts as they please, impose 
humiliating corvces upon the Christian children of the soil, 
live in the best houses, and suck the country dry of all the 
best that it has to offer. Suppose that this state of things 
(thanks to a complacent political Administration and a 
docile police) has lasted for many years, even a century or 
two. It is not easy to conceive an ultimate uprising of all 
that is best mingled with all that is worst in a nation’s 
composition for the purpose of shaking off this intolerable 
burden by the most effectual, which are the most radical, and 
therefore the most deadly methods. A general massacre 
of the Jews would be deplorable from a humanitarian point 
of view, but it would be perfectly explicable on such con¬ 
ditions as we have presupposed, and the M. Clemenceau 
of the future British State, from which such a poisonous 
element had been eliminated, might again with equal 
reason repeat his remark that all the actions, developments, 
and consequences of a revolution which, on the whole, has 
tended to improve the condition of a race, must be taken 
en bloc and approved of cn bloc . M. Lenotre’s new book 
derives its great and enduring value from the fact that it 
supplies numerous documents for judging the ciat d'ame of 
the enigmatic personages who established the Terror. We 
sympathise with him in his tacit condemnation of their 
ferocious acts, but the new knowledge which we gain of 
them is of great help in reading the political barometer, in 
picturing the social and political conditions, which con¬ 
stitute the sole explanation of what they did. M. Lenotre 
has almost solved one of the most mysterious psychological 
problems of modern times. 


DISSENTERS’ HISTORY 

The Strife for Religions Liberty . By the Rev. Henry 
Thomas Potten. (The Samurai Press, 1908.) 

This is a highly controversial and one-sided book, quite 
unworthy to be called history. In reading it we are 
reminded once again of a great historian’s view that Dis¬ 
senters are incapable of writing a history of England. 
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The trend of this book may be inferred from the fine 
assurance of its opening words : 

The history of Congregationalism is the history of the struggle 
for liberty—religious, political, and social—in Great Britain. 

A writer who believes that the liberty of a great nation 
is entirely bound up with the struggles of one small sect is 
lost to a just sense of proportion. Therefore we are not 
surprised to read that 

Notwithstanding the opposition Cromwell met with from hostile 
religionists, he showed toleration to all, and protected all religious 
parties in their just liberties .... being the stern enemy of 
intolerance in every form. 

These things being so, need we wonder that 

The ages sigh for a return of such a man, and of such times 
when the religious opinions of men should be at least respected. 

Controversial writers of history not only have short 
memories, but are gifted with a singular faculty for ignoring 
inconvenient facts. 

Mr. Potten makes no reference to Cromwell’s 44 Instru¬ 
ment of Government,” by which liberty of religious worship 
was granted 44 provided that this liberty be not extended to 
Popery or Prelacy,” nor to the consequent treatment of the 
Anglican Church, the ejection of seven thousand clergy 
from their livings, and the proscription of the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer even in private houses. Has he 
ever read Evelyn’s description of a service on Christmas 
Day, 1657, in the presence of armed soldiers ? Naturally 
he makes much of the Dissenters’ Black Bartholomew’s 
Day, but in all fairness he should tell of the Church’s first 
Black Bartholomew in 1645. Nor does he allude to 
Cromwell’s idea of representative government in the cause 
of liberty—the Assembly of Nominees, or Bare-bones 
Parliament—one hundred and thirty-nine persons, whom 
he selected from names submitted by Congregationalist 
ministers throughout the country. 

According to Mr. Potten, Congregationalism is the only 
true form of Apostolic religion, for 

It is a fact of history that before the Apostolic age had well 
passed away the early Churches began to depart from their ideal. 
Their subversion from Congregational simplicity was due to an 
unholy alliance with the world; and when, under Constantine 
the Great, Church and State were united, a check was put upon 
the cause cf true religion, which, until the rise of Protestant 
Nonconformity, proved nearly fatal to it. For fifteen centuries 
the Word of 6od was bound. By reason of the misalliance true 
religion was nearly lost to the world ; etc. etc. 

Here is another example of that determination of the 
Dissenters to see nothing good before the Reformation. 
Mr. Potten forgets that, inter alia y Dissenters owe the Word 
of God to the care of the Catholic Church during his 
fifteen black centuries. 

It is amusing to find that he also has the hardihood to 
identify the early British Churches with Congregationalism : 

It is certain that diocesan Episcopacy was unknown in Britain 
until its introduction in 596 by Augustine, the missionary monk 
of Pope Gregory. From that date, and by the dissemination of 
Romish doctrine, the primitive Churches in these islands were 
drawn away from their simplicity, and there w*as imposed upon 
them the great system of Episcopacy. 

Has Mr. Potten never heard of the Council of Arles in the 
fourth century, at which British Bishops were present, 
certainly those of York and London ? Nor of Augustine’s 
conferences with British Bishops circa 603 a.d. ? 

The fourteenth century saw the revival of the (Congregationalist) 
principles of the exterminated British Churches in the teachings 
of John Wycliffe. 

Those who know the life and real position of Wycliffe 
will be able to estimate this remarkable assertion. 

What would Mr. Potten say of Wycliffe attending Mass 
in Lutterworth Church a few days before his death in 1384 ? 

This writer’s view of the further 44 Strife for Religious 
Liberty ” may be gathered from the headings to his later 
chapters : 44 The Bane of the Restoration,” 44 Revolution 
and the Taste of Religious Liberty,” and, finally, 44 Pro¬ 
gressive Congregationalism,” in which is a eulogy of the 
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Liberation Society and Passive Resistance. Mr. Potten is 
as blind to the struggles of Catholics for religious liberty 
as he is to that inconsistency with the principles of true 
Liberalism showrn in the cruel persecutions by Protestant 
Reformers. 

We understand that a Congregational Historical Society 
was formed in 1902. We cannot but sympathise with this 
body in the arduous task before it, 44 the glorious struggle 
for truth ” (to use Mr. Potten’s words), a task more difficult 
even (where history is concerned) than the 44 Strife for 
Religious Liberty.” 


COLONIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Historical Geography of British Colonics: Canada. Part II. 

Historical. By Professor H. E. Egerton. (Clarendon 

Press, 4s. 6d.) 

This is a terrible little book. It summarises most cleverly 
a century and a half of knotted, tangled, tiresome, difficult 
history, and just when the reader is beginning to faint 
beneath the algebraic complexity of the problems and to 
lose his temper at the sordid, ill-mannered bigotry and 
smallness of the actors the sun arises and these gaunt 
problems get them away to their dens, at least, for the 
present, and there is a space of gladness in the tale which 
quiets us again. On the whole, the British Governors, 
gallant and gouty, come out well, and it is a marvel they 
should and could do so, for they governed a jarring, 
unaccommodating, 'lawless set of cliques and tribes, lan¬ 
guages and races, who were like fractious children, unable 
to rule, unwilling to obey, snatching at each others' toys, 
petulant, whipworthy, and everlastingly grasping at the lamp 
or the fire, crying for the moon, and fleshing their teeth in 
each others’ collops. No wonder, considering how few, 
how noisy, and unruly they were, the Colonial Office told 
them to get out, to cut the painter, to go to Uncle Sam or 
Davy Jones, or anywhere else, and cease to worry old folk 
with their nasty humours. But they did not; and by a 
series of improbable happenings, they are fairly loyal to the 
Union Flag. They have got a population as large as London, 
not two to the square mile, and they rule one another 
with justice and enlightenment under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
their boundaries fixed, their rights delimited, and their worst 
political diseases relieved. They still hunger to supply us 
with preferred corn and potted fish, and when they do not 
want imperial defence coquette with separatists and Yankees. 
But they have settled many things before us—for instance, 
theological and bilingual teaching in State schools. It the 
united parents of ten country or twenty-five town scholars 
petition for religious instruction they get it ; if twenty-five 
and forty petition they can get a Roman Catholic or a 
Baptist teacher on the staff ; and if ten scholars talk 
maternal Chocktaw, the multiplication table is promptly 
imparted in that tongue. We do not learn from this 
book anything about John Chinaman, nor about the Militia 
service, to which in a Landsturm all men between sixteen 
and sixty are liable, nor is the Behring Award noticed ; but 
we cannot have everything and the tale is artfully con¬ 
densed for us. The maps are poor. Surely Dull Island 
should be discovered to us and Klondyke ? A few effigies of 
the men, too, would help out the dry details and possibly 
correct them. Lord Dorchester, Riel, and Macdonald, for 
instance, would add a touch of flavour to a grimly useful 
and unvarnished tale. And should not something be added 
about the new Canadian spirit ? For men say that even 
since 1905 all things have a different hue to them ; some 
awakening, or dreaming is it, as there comes in a woman’s 
eyes when she is grown up ? Even great actresses have 
had squalid inceptions, and therein are like this Canadian 
tale, left half untold. The greater interest lies in what is 
now behind the curtain. Is it comedy or tragedy, or dull¬ 
ness and hisses? Professor Egerton wags his beard and 
thinks a little chastening is the best guarantee of greatness 
to come, and Clio concurs with this view ; but has not 
Canada suffered her politicians gladly ? Surely these were 
no light affliction ? 


“JANE WELSH CARLYLE” 

In view of the treatment meted out to certain worthy 
people by the biographer, it has become notorious that if 
one manages to achieve fame one should be always aware 
of this same biographer. We do not wish to suggest that 
biographers are in the main unkind. On the contrary, it 
seems more than probable that they are kindness and 
benevolence itself—at any rate, in certain particulars. For 
example, it would ill become the biographer to deprecate 
to any serious extent his author’s work ; for anything large 
that an author did badly is in a sense a reflection upon the 
person who writes his Life—purely out of kindness and 
benevolence—and if your author is a sorry fellow at his 
trade why publish biographical works about him ? Conse¬ 
quently it happens that as a critic of a man’s work the 
biographer has a tendency to overpraise. And it would 
appear to be only when he arrives at the man’s character 
and (especially at the character of the man’s wife) that your 
true biographer begins to be unkind either to the man or 
his wife. It is pathetic to consider that in quite a number 
of notable instances we have this man and wife business 
worked out with all sorts of ghastly details, with all 
sorts of pious comment, and with no sort of edification 
to the public. Of course the case of Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway is classic, and it may be a mere tradition. 
One is taught to believe, principally by innuendo, that 
Shakespeare’s married life w T as most unhappy and that 
Anne Hathaway must have treated the great poet in a 
hard and cruel fashion. As every body treats great poets 
in hard and cruel fashion there is nothing supremely 
marvellous here. But in view of the trend of the modern 
biographical movement there is no reason why somebody 
should not write a book to prove that Anne Hathaway was 
an angel of light—which she probably was—and to prove 
that Shakespeare misunderstood her, which he probably 
did. Then it seems to us quite possible that it is the due of 
Shelley and of Byron, not to mention, say, Dickens and 
Ruskin, to have their relations with their wives (and female 
friends) properly set before the world by somebody whose 
sympathies lie in the distinguished male quarter. Fortu¬ 
nately for everybody, the whole of their domestic troubles, 
pecks of them though there may have been, are over and 
forgotten, and they are really of the smallest concern. But 
a recital of them might delight the gossips without doing 
Byron or Shelley, or Ruskin or Dickens any serious harm ; 
nay, indeed, with results which would be excellent for 
their personal reputations and most improving to the wives 
of the contemporary great. Of course, everybody knows 
that the finest literary man-and-wife case of them all is the 
case of the Carlyles, the horror and tragedy of which is 
apparently perennial. For bringing to the light of day the 
dark facts about this brutal affair Froude will always be 
remembered gratefully in certain people’s minds, and the 
memory of Carlyle will always have attached to it an 
unfortunate breath of suspicion ; and so the world wags 
merrily along. We should hesitate to say that 44 The 
Making of Carlyle : an Experiment in Biographical 
Explication ” (Nash), which has just been issued from the 
press—is intended for an essay towards clearing up and 
making plain the true relations which existed between 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh Carlyle. All the same, 
we are afraid that the unperceiving general reader will be 
compelled to take the work in this sense, and that he will 
be forced to the conclusion that it ought not to have been 
called the Making of Carlyle, but the Unmaking of Jane 
Welsh. The author, Mr. R. S. Craig, pulls crows with 
Jane Welsh with great vigour. He is of opinion, and he 
goes to prove it, that the reports as to Carlyle’s doubtful 
treatment of his wife were foolish and ill-founded reports ; 
that Jane Welsh’s own complaints to this and the other 
person were in the main without foundation, and the 
result of pure peevishness and an hysterical desire 
for unnecessary sympathy ; that Jeffrey and Froude 
were impertinent meddlers; and that Froude at least 
encouraged Mrs. Carlyle in her whinings and whim¬ 
perings, and built up around them a beautiful fabric of 
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womanly suffering and patience which, however, was abso¬ 
lutely baseless. Mr. Craig also makes it plain that he 
desires us to believe that Carlyle himself never got direct 
wind of his wife’s woeful condition of discontent, rebellion, 
weeping martyrdom, and so forth, and that Carlyle’s expres¬ 
sions of contrition and remorse after his wife’s death were 
really the outcome of his profound natural sorrow at the 
loss of his wife, and had nothing to do with any serious 
ill-treatment or course of ill-treatment to which he had 
subjected her. For our own part, we should incline to 
the belief that Mr. Craig is pretty near the mark in his 
judgment. Our complaint against him would be that he 
scolds Jane Welsh far too pertinaciously, and out of a 
great deal too many corners. From the time that her name 
is first mentioned in this explication, right to the end of the 
book Mr. Craig seems to be for ever on the watch to get one 
in on poor Jeannie. And we believe he would agree with 
us when we say that, whether he is right or wrong in his 
contentions, and while his desire to clear the name of 
Carlyle is a sincere and righteous desire, his remarks on 
the subject would have driven the person most closely con¬ 
cerned—namely, Carlyle himself—to, let us say, crashes of 
fury. We have read Mr. Craig’s book from cover to cover, 
and not without interest. We should not agree with him 
in his evident conviction that he has accomplished some¬ 
thing novel or extraordinary in the matter of biographical 
writing. It is true that there is a certain amount of expli¬ 
cation about the volume, but it is not at all extraordinary 
explication, and at times it betrays an almost childlike 
ignorance of the facts of the literary life, upon which Mr. 
Craig would appear to consider himself an expert. We 
think that the book might be best described as a careful 
biography of Carlyle, with a fairly just summary of his 
views and a description of his books, relieved by sharp 
sauce and reproof for Jane Baillie Welsh, and singular by 
reason of the circumstance that the author gives us no 
account of Carlyle’s last days or of his death, and his post 
mortem fame. Mr. Craig’s method of handling the unfor¬ 
tunate Jane Welsh may be gathered from the following 
typical passages wherein he deals with Miss Geraldine 
Jewsbury’s Craigenputtock stories : 

Carlyle points out that in these stories [Miss Jewsbury] has 
mixed up mistress and servant in cases where, for example, Mrs. 
Carlyle is alleged to have scrubbed floors, baked bread (from 
necessity, not choice), and milked cows ! . . . Carlyle never 
lied. Miss Jewsbury’s information is “mythical.” Yet she 
alleges that Mrs. Carlyle told her the information as she has 
written it. One is disposed to believe Miss Jewsbury. She had 
no motive to exaggerate Mrs. Carlyle’s woes ; rather the reverse, 
because she admired Carlyle immensely. One secs at once Mrs. 
Carlyle herself is the true cause of the trouble, altogether uninten¬ 
tionally. Mrs. Carlyle undoubtedly preserved a “noble silence” 
to her husband's face, and the poor widower was infinitely grateful. 
But she WTote contemporary letters to intimate friends descriptive 
of the coarse and menial work her marriage to Carlyle had 
reduced a lady “ born to great prospects ! " She possessed male 
friends in after-years like Mazzini, of lofty and disinterested 
character. She discussed her husband and her husband's character 
with unpardonable freedom in her letters to them. She confessed 
in her misery that she had married 14 for ambition," she alleged 
that she was intolerably miserable. While all the time she would 
never have had such noble friends to write to had it rot been 
for her ambitious marriage to Carlyle ! 

This last touch is characteristic of Mr. Craig. There is 
an accent as of bickering and trivial retort about it which 
we cannot expect anybody to like, and it seems regrettable 
that so old and unpleasant a subject should be raked up 
again for discussion in such a manner. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Craig does not paint Jane Welsh Carlyle 
with coats of black all over. Over and over again he 
assures us that she was a loving wife, that Carlyle was all 
in all to her, and so on and so forth ; but it is difficult to 
reconcile Mr. Craig’s belief in these assurances with his 
continual sneers and smacks and sharp cuts at the woman 
herself. We admit that the question as a whole is a most 
difficult one, but we do not think that it is a question with 
which modern criticism,or at any rate modern explication, 
should concern itself. Of course a man’s wife must of 
necessity have some sort of an effect upon his career, and 
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there have been women in the world who gave a distinct 
bias to their husband’s thoughts and writings. There is 
nothing about the writings of Thomas Carlyle which will 
allow one to consider for a moment that he ranked among 
that dubious order of wTiters who are supposed to owe 
all they arc (or all they are not) to their wives or female 
relations. If Thomas Carlyle had married an angel out of 
heaven, on the one hand, or a feminine demon on the 
other hand, he would have still been Thomas Carlyle, 
and it seems more than probable that he would still have 
given to the world 14 Sartor Resartus ” and 44 The French 
Revolution.” To the world at large it is of little conse¬ 
quence whether he hit it off sweetly with Jane Baillie 
Welsh or whether he was a great source of anxiety, annoy- 
ance, and tears to her. There is a much over-worn verse 
of Longfellow, which runs : 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time. 

This is homely philosophy. But the stark falseness of 
portions of it can scarcely be doubted. For sooner or 
later the lives of great men which come the public way 
by favour of the biographers insist on proving to us that 
a great man’s life is no less susceptible to insublimity 
than the lives of lesser men, and that this is particularly so 
whenever the married relation and the domesticities are 
concerned. On the other hand, nobody in his senses has 
ever doubted that it was so, and therefore when people 
write books to prove it, they are at the least wasting good 
ink and valuable time. 


MATTHEW GREEN 

It is always a moot point whether the minor poets of 
another age be worth reading by the ordinary man or 
whether the cold neglect of the ages that succeed them 
can be proved to be unreasonable. The minor poets of 
our own time are well worth time and attention. Their 
minority may represent thoughts which are apart from the 
main stream of thought. They may be, and often are, the 
prophets of small bodies of men, who will increase in 
power and numbers until they dominate the future; but 
the minor poet of two centuries ago is not of this breed, 
time has not vindicated his power, but decreased it. His 
prophecy is cast out and declared void. His appeal has 
been dismissed, and the verdict of his age not revoked. 
Yet sometimes one finds a gentle singer of chamber music 
whose melodies are, it is true, unlikely to delight large 
audiences in big halls at any time, but yet they will always 
find some responsive hearers who can appreciate rare, fine, 
and delicate work, even if it is done on no ambitious plan. 
Such a poet was Matthew Green, the Excise man. To 
know him is to laugh with him, and to laugh with him is 
to love him. To love him is to wish to share him, whether 
he be a poet at all, which Dr. Johnson doubted, or whether 
he only attained a kind of pass degree in that scholastic 
list which precise critics insist upon drawing up for the 
students of the muse. The odds were greatly against 
Matthew. He was born in an age of prose, when manner, 
and very circumscribed manner, was more regarded than 
matter. He came of Dissenting blood, and was a cockney. 
He never lived to get his Sabine farm and to enjoy a calm 
through life. Instead of slowly mellowing in age, he died 
at the Nag’s Head when only forty-one years old. His 
titles are uninteresting. The 44 Spleen ” seems to promise 
less than Cowper’s horse-hair “Sofa.” The 44 Grotto’’ 
smells of Pope in his most unreal mood, and a grotto was 
44 a very pretty dwelling—for a toad.” An epigram on 
Echard’s and Burnet’s histories is a shot at game which is 
now seldom put on the table. The 44 Seeker” and Barclay’s 
44 Apology for Quakers” suggest some dour and dusty 
theologic thought, and the “Sparrow and Diamond” song, 
which the curious will be certain to try first in the little 
poetic fardel, is the least successful piece Matthew ever 
compounded. The man who reads it will feci his curiosity 
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assuaged and return the book to its shelf. Yet he will miss 
a pleasant hour if he does so. An hour gives ample time 
to read these few polished, witty, and lucid poems. They 
are of a Horatian cheerfulness and even temper. The ely 
humour, the shrewd sanity, the well-bred polish of the 
conversation, for they are mere conversation, is sustainedly 
clever ; but cleverness by itself is one of the most weari¬ 
some of intellectual gifts, unless it has ballast such as 
frankness and sincerity and some intensity of goodwill or 
benevolent endeavour, all of which are here abundantly 
present. There is also some subdued and smiling pathos 
in the author, subdued, because he will not trespass upon 
your sympathy, smiling because he has a gallant distrust of 
exaggerating the powers of sorrow. Even poetry had no 
delusions for him. He is as awake as he is modest: 

Poems, the hop-grounds of the brain, 

Afford the most uncertain gain. 

He knew his age was not a growing time for poetry, but 
rather a November than an April : 

I only transient visits pay, 

Meeting the muses in my way, 

Scarce known to the fastidious dames, 

Nor skilled to call them by their names. 

Nor can their passports in these days, 

Your profit warrant, or your praise. 

On poems by their dictates writ; 

Critics, as sworn appraisers, sit, 

And mere upholsterers in a trice 
On gems and paintings set a price. 

These tailoring artists for our lays 
Invent cramp rules, and with strait stays 
Striving free Nature’s shape to hit, 

Emaciate sense, before they fit. 

Every topic Green touches upon he handles memorably. 
His lash is never so full of weight and swiftness as when 
it falls upon his Separatist friends: 

Who for the spirit hug the spleen, 

Phylacter’d throughout all their mien ; 

Who their ill-tasted home-brewed prayer 
To the State's mellow forms prefer, 

Who doctrines, as infectious, fear, 

Which are not steeped in vinegar. 

Single lines of Green have an originality and power which 
mark him as in the forefront of the epigrammatic writers. 
He describes cynics, for instance, as the mastiffs of the 
moral law, the pagan denizen of Valhalla as a lazy, lewd, 
immortal thing. The Quakers are said to frank the Gospel 
for our use. The jolly establishmentarian rested “while 
penal law dragons guard his gold fleece ; ” Burnet’s 41 sharp 
and strong incision pen, historically cuts up men 44 Fresh 
pastures speckled o’er with sheep,” or “a happy alchemy 
of mind,” or 44 the sad fatigue of idleness,” or (of coquettes) 
44 gay fowlers at a flock of hearts,” are all neat instances of 
his summary power. His epithets are as vigorous as they 
are appropriate. Could these lines be bettered ? 

I rail not with mock-patriot grace 
At folks, because they arc in place, 

Nor hired to praise with stallion pen 
Serve the ear lechery of men. 

One may not approve of the acrid criticism to which 
missionaries to the heathen are too often exposed, but it 
would be impossible, if they have any sense of humour at 
all, for the Presidents of the Church Missionary Society, 
of the S.P.G., and of the London Missionary Society not to 
laugh at Green’s waggish roguery—no doubt then well- 
deserved—on the subject, any more than these gentlemen 
could refrain from enjoying Sidney Smith upon the same 
subject, unless, perchance, they are as grim as Poly¬ 
phemus : 

When Gospel propagators say, 

We're bound our great light to display, 

And Indian darkness drive away, 

Yet none but drunken watchmen send 
And scoundrel link-boys for that end ; 

When they cry up this holy war, 

Which every Christian should be for, 

Yet such as owe the law their ears 
We find employed as engineers ; 

This view my forward zeal so shocks, 
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In vain they hold the money-box. 

At such a conduct, which intends 
By vicious means such virtuous ends, 

I laugh off spleen, and keep my pence 
From spoiling Indian innocence. 

On the whole, Green was born out of due time. Neither 
the religious nor the poetic mode nor the women of his 
day suited him. He looked wistfully at other centuries 
and saw: 

The old inspired-times display 
How wives could love and yet obey. 

But the emancipation of mind and of woman, and the 
consequent iron contractions of taste and probity afflicted 
him. He raised no protests beyond a smile with a quiver 
of melancholy in it, and he died a slightly regretful 
bachelor in 1737. 


SEVEN CENTURIES AGO 

Seven centuries ago there lived a pleasant old pedagogue 
who has two claims to fame. He was foster-brother to 
Richard of the lion-heart and was the author of a fine 
sprawling work upon the inwardness of things, wherein 
he asked about eight centuries’ worth of questions, and 
gave good advice enough to govern this planet and Mars 
from one office. Alexander Neckham was so well furnished 
with good literary education that even his scientific 
research is pleasant rather than offensive. He had that 
scientific exactness which we all know and admire (afar 
off) in his successors. The sun, he says, is one hundred 
and sixty-six and a fraction times the size of the earth. 
How convincing is that fraction ! Indeed, he assures us 
our earth is only the seventh biggest thing in the world. 
Moon-spots are really valleys, shielded from the sun, and 
there is really no old man who stole faggots. There are 
really only seven notes in the celestial harmony ; the full 
diapason will come w f ith the age of blessedness. Sound is 
not air, but air is its vehicle. Chameleons, which feed 
wholly on air, can pretend to any colour except red and 
white. Ravens eat them and die immediately unless they 
can sauce them with laurel-leaf. Church-bells (he treats 
things pet saltum) y if they fall and kill anybody, have to 
be filled with thorns and silenced for seven years. If 
your hawks moult too much you must cook a serpent 
in their meal. The parrot is a wonderful bird; even 
the Pope admires him. He greatly affects Mount 
Gilboa, because David asked that there be no dew nor rain 
there. His beak is strong enough to shiver cages made 
of wood. He is marvellously crafty and excites to more 
merriment than Arthur Roberts or Chevalier (pra/ercmlus 
hislrionibus). He makes love to his likeness in a glass, but 
he has a nature most prone to fraudulent imaginings, so 
that the little prattlings wherewith he informs us are to be 
held as falsified. A knight who tenderly loved a parrot in 
Great Britain was on pilgrimage in Gilboa when he espied 
a wild parrot, who reminded him of his pet. He said to 
it, 44 Our parrot shut up in a den, who is like you, salutes 
you.” The wild bird immediately feigned to faint away at 
the news, and the simple knight was grieved, went home, and 
told his own bird what he had seen. Poll lent a diligent 
ear, pretended so much grief that she fell from her perch 
as one dead. The astonished family wailed at the misfor¬ 
tune, and the master ordered her to be brought out of 
doors and given air. Seizing the opportunity, the per¬ 
nicious trickster flew away never to return, and the family, 
missing the manifold delights of parrot society, con¬ 
tinuously cursed the fraud of the wild highlander. There 
is an Indian parrot, green and purple, which is taught by 
blows on the head with an iron key, and is a very apt 
scholar when young, but (like the rest of us) w hen older 
forgets and is obstinate. Pheasants are delicious food, and 
may be caught by painting a pheasant on a cloth, 
covering oneself with it, and then they will follow 
the fowler back to his net. O Alexander! Part¬ 
ridges are so ill-bchaved that Nature in revenge arranges 
that only their breasts are good food. The poor 
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swan sings when death draws near, but 44 what a mistake 
if she thinks to charm the third of the Parcic, Atropos, by 
sweet melody away from her duty ! ” After many other 
delightful birds, with derivations to their names calculated 
to annoy Dr. Skeat, we come to the cock which crows in 
the morn and at stated intervals. Why ? Because from 
great heat the humours of the cock get a boiling, from the 
boiling comes brackishness, hence itching, thereupon 
sneezing, and from that comes pleasure. Pleasure stirs to 
song, and hence the crow. The strong humours of a cock’s 
brain ooze out also in a comb ; but it is difficult, says our 
author, modestly to account for his wattles. The tides are 
thought by the common people to be effects of the moon, but 
superior persons think the arms of the sea clash, or deep 
caverns suck and belch. These arc difficult matters. Like 
the great Alexander, his namesake is interested in fishes, 
the hippopotamus among them, and has remarks upon 
mullet, pike, perch, bream, grayling, chub, and trout, whose 
name comes from 44 thrusterig ” (a trmlcndo). Under the title 
44 Plaice’*there is a long tale of how it was a great insult to 
an emperor’s hospitality to turn the plaice dark side up. 
It rebuked the host for insufficience, and so was punished 
with death, unless, like a certain wise scholar, you evaded 
the penalty. After touching lightly upon coal, lime, and 
metals, Neckham comes to vegetables. These are green, 
because green is a mediant between black and white. 
Cold and dry earth being the former, cold and wet 
water the latter, could anything be plainer ? It is at least as 
easy to say this as to talk of chlorophyll and quite as con¬ 
vincing. He has a study garden of heliotrope mallow, 
radish, betony, Sicilian buttercup, wormwood, hounds- 
tongue, basilisk, rose lily, tares, myrtle, bay, box, balsam, 
cinnamon palm, apple, pear—a dry and dyspeptic pear— 
fig, nut, and juniper and ivy, which last keep one sober at 
wine-parties. Then he sweetly discourses upon jewels, 
serpents, foxes and badgers, and comes at last to the ape, 
in which he takes great pride. You catch apes by shaving 
yourself, washing, and then putting sticky stuff in the 
basin. Imitation blinds them. They are merry in the 
new moon, moody in the w’anc, and apt to be very vindic¬ 
tive. Two once burnt a bear alive after great provocation. 
The mediaeval people, being children, were, like children, 
much more in touch with animals. There are some dog 
stories in Neckham— e.g . 9 of a greyhound which killed two 
rival pups and ran wild, seized its master’s son as a hostage, 
and was had back on the old terms, the pact being made 
by the seneschal. Under the title 44 Horse,” there is a lovely 
tale of Ogerus Dacus, which is Lockhart’s ballad of 
Guarinos, except that the prison is a monastery and the 
hero comes back to the active life, with all the prowess of 
an earlier age, a giant among dwarfs, and smites the 
Saracens with his old steed’s help, and wins the battle in 
the true style of Charlemagne. Passing over many good 
things, we come to a chapter on chess, which was Ulysses’ 
game, dice being merely Trojan. Neckham thinks that the 
ancients played with pawns in the rear rank, but his 
generation played a modern game. The rook, a soldier of 
frontal attack, had two heads, and was called Janus once. 
O, what thousands of souls were sent to Orcus by that 
game, wherein Reginald Fitzeymund killed a gentleman 
with one of the pieces in Charlemagne’s palace ! The 
44 bishop ” was called 41 senex ” in Neckhnm’s game or 
vulgarly “Alfick.” On the whole Neckham thinks his 
contemporaries to be sad scamps. He complains that 
they built superfluously high towers, wore furs, had 
menageries, horses with golden bells, and flowered 
tapestries. Women became mannish in garb and cut their 
hair, and men wore it long. They drank deep and got 
fevers ; and cups of shell, of gold, and of glass were 
shockingly common. Even the medical men allowed a 
diet that was more puzzling than generous. Rich men 
loved to sniff the odour of roast duck as well as to eat the 
same. Neckham is, perhaps, to be taken a little less 
seriously and more humorously than the learned Wright took 
him half a century ago ; but he is an author to delight in, 
because he enjoyed life and letters and communicates his 
gusto to his learned, leisurely, and astonishing book. 
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GREY MUSIC 

The little blue forget-me-nots in the long green box 
on my window-sill are slowly swaying at the touch of the 
wind. From the high level of my window the topmost 
branches of the trees in the big garden below make an 
immediate background for the forget-me-nots. The 
branches, too, are swaying with the same rhythmic, 
subdued, indeterminate motion. 

The wind is coming from the East, but it does not 
come with the unpleasing characteristics we know so 
well. It is neither bitter nor searching. It is indeed 
quite cold, but gentle, almost persuasive in touch, and has 
the mood and complexion of sadness, as though it were 
mournful with the thought that it should come in such a 
guise now that the flow f ers are over the land, and the days 
are long. 

From my position at the window I overlook the wide 
open spaces of the farther side of the garden. There the 
lilacs and laburnums are in bloom ; but the golden tresses 
of the one, and the exquisite clusters of the other, here 
snow-white and there delicate purple, arc subdued to the 
prevailing tone. From the broad beds below come 
upwards, as an unseen influence, the commingling scents 
of many sweet and beautiful flowers. They fill the 
atmosphere with tenderness, and in some subtle way 
become at once both the bearers of memories, and the 
awakeners of longings. 

Beyond the garden is a street, quiet and undisturbed by 
traffic ; through it people are walking, now singly, now in 
twos and threes. And beyond the street there are houses 
whose clustering red chimneys now appear faintly, and 
now half-disappear with the continual motion of the trees. 
The trees are in the exquisite note of their first green. 
The delicate outer branches of the elms and the slender 
upper lines of the poplars are veiled, not yet hidden, hv 
their myriad unfolding leaves. Everywhere there is still 
slenderness and the sense of promise. Above, again, are 
the soft masses of the slowly shifting and changing clouds. 
All the sky is in monotone, but marked by the most exqui¬ 
site shadings : 

One common greyncss silvers all! 

There is the key to the mood. Everything to-night is grey, 
but of that tender and alluring note which in Nature in all 
the lands—Italy, Australia, Norway—-is full of whisperings 
of the Unseen. Through it, as through the strings of an 
instrument, is borne to us the sentiment of spiritual things. 
It is an influence rather than an impulse. It does not 
dispose to action, to endeavour, but to the desire of com¬ 
munion with what it prefigures to the soul, and is, in this 
sense, the most mystical of colours. It seems to be full ot 
the things w*e but faintly discern, but would fain under¬ 
stand. Everything is touched with its influence. The 
thrush, in this twilight, is not singing w ildly for joy—he is 
whispering in undertones to his mate. AH over the big 
garden are the soft warbling of birds hidden away amongst 
the leaves. The air is full of the music of the wind in the 
trees, but it is all in a minor key. It is a3 though the sighs 
and the longings of the human heart have been woven into 

its theme. , 

Are we really listening to the unburdenings of souls mat 
have suffered and have overcome? And has the wind— 
that magical musician—caught them as they were uttered, 
and made of them such a nocturne as this—full ot 
imagined harmonies ? Now as the movement quickens— 
for the wind, as though seized by a sudden impulse, rusho 
through the leaves, just as the strings of the orchestra rush 
through a succession of notes, the emotion bearing them 
onwards and upwards—do we hear the imploring, appeal* 
ing strain. Then coines the sudden silence as though peace 
had fallen on the suffering spirit. Again there is a 
wonderful scheme of sound as the w'ind sweeps oowar 
through the topmost branches. This time it is uplifting, 
like a triumphant chant. Has the soul got through its con 
flict and found the haven of its desire ? At this moment a 
wave of light seems to move through the sky, like a t.u.“ 
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illumination, and the evening star comes out and shines 
down in benediction, as though it heard the note of 
victory. 

In this mystical mood of Nature there is both recalling 
and imagining. Other scenes in other gardens—in, it may 
be, other lands, under other skies—live again. But they 
bear no mark of time or circumstance ; the material things 
with which they were connected have all faded. But the 
scents, the colours, the forms, the impressions, the keynote 
of earth and sky, remain because of their spiritual import. 
Those associated with us may have passed onwards. But 
to-night they are with us, because the influence of the 
moment makes an avenue for their return. Life is full of 
recapture. We see their faces, hear their voices, are 
conscious of the fluttering of their garments, laugh with 
them, and muse again, just as in the old way. 

With the impression of their presence come wonderful, 
informing revelations. We see that nothing that made 
part of our minor life can be lost. The accidentals of time 
have been dropped, but the essentials, the realities, have 
been immortally preserved for us to resume again. 

And now another note in the music of the night makes 
us think of the perfect scale. Lights are appearing in the 
windows of the houses in the street beyond the garden. 
We catch bright glimpses of them through the movement 
of the branches. Behind those pretty balconies and dainty 
curtains, child-life, like the bird-life in the garden, is sink¬ 
ing to slumber, going perhaps, guarded by the spirit of 
dreams, back for a brief season to that land of light and 
wonder from which it came. The breath of the little 
sleeping children may be ascending in roseate clouds for 
the eyes that can see, just as the scent of the flowers, 
although invisible, is diffusing itself upon the air. But all 
conjointly—the muffled voices in the street, even the bark¬ 
ing of the dog, the sound of the feet of horses upon the 
hidden highroad, the slumbering children and the sleeping 
birds, the litt'e white moths fluttering vaguely in the air, 
the leaves and the flowers unfolding through the dark, the 
drifting clouds and the shining star—expressions of the 
One life—seem to blend together as we get their influence 
through this exquisite playing of the wind, to make a part 
of that unceasing music that Alls the universe. 


HETERODOXY 

We should not consider it desirable to attempt to keep 
pace with the manifold publications of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. Let his merits or demerits be what they may, 
he appears to have learnt the prodigious secret of the late 
Mr. Guy Boothby, who, we believe, was once commonly 
credited with the capacity for dictating (into phonographs) 
three brilliant works of Action at one and the same time. 
Mr. Chesterton himself confesses that he is 44 only too 
ready to write book^upon the feeblest provocation.” He 
has been told this much by an occasional discerning 
reviewer, and we are glad to note that he accepts the soft 
impeachment. Out of the vast selection of brand-new works 
which Mr. Chesterton appears to have written upon the 
feeblest provocation we have taken up 14 Orthodoxy ” (Lane) 
because of its title. Mr. Chesterton may be burdened with 
many important views on such an entertaining subject, but 
with those we are not gravely concerned. It is with the 
book as a sort of ChesterIonian emanation that we are con¬ 
cerned. In other words, while we concede that Mr. 
Chesterton, like any other man, has a right to the posses¬ 
sion of ideas about orthodoxy and a right to the expression 
of them, we do not consider that any public statement he 
may choose to make could have serious importance, or be 
worth discussion or serious consideration. Our interest in 
“ Orthodoxy ” is similar in kind to the interest that certain 
people display at the sight of performing dogs or clowns 
on stilts. Such persons are perfectly well aware that a dog 
who wears a frill and a soldier's cap and presents arms 
when a piece of sugar is placed upon his nose is of no con- 
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sequence either in his relation to military science or to the 
defence of his country. And so when we And Mr. Chesterton 
dealing with large matters we know at once that we have 
before us a sort of market-place entertainer who makes a 
great show of antic humour and hilarious profundity, but 
who has really nothing to say which will appeal to serious 
people. It is an ancient and tiresome adage which insists 
that the world invariably takes a man at his own valuation 
of himself. And in a measure, of course, this adage is as 
true as in a measure it is false. But it is particularly true in 
the matter of a man’s attitude towards his own writing. If 
an author of serious intention persists in standing at the 
street-corners with his face blacked and addresses the crowd 
in the manner of the 44 stump-orator ” who was wont to 
provide comic relief to the 44 dioramas ” of the days of one’s 
youth, that author must expect to be set down in the tablets 
of his audience for a comic, flippant, and buffoonish person. 
It has been the complaint of wags time out of mind that 
when they had compassed the high top-gallant of their 
fame they could not so much as say 44 Please, pass the salt” 
without setting the table in a roar. When the notorious 
witling rushes into a mixed company and cries 44 My wife 
is dead ! ” or 44 My mother has hanged herself ! ” the mixed 
company giggles and says 44 What an excellent fool it is.” 
It will not occur to it to consider that there is just a chance 
that your witling’s cry may be a tragic cry, and that his 
wife has really died, or that his mother has really hanged 
herself. And even w f hcn he explains that he is speaking 
the solemn truth he must be most careful in his explana¬ 
tions, and most assiduous to drop the smallest suggestion 
of his usual and accepted waggishness, or he will not he 
believed. It seems to us possible that Mr. Chesterton may 
believe that he has something serious to contribute to 
the thought of, say, Fleet Street and Bayswater. When 
he gets defending himself—and he has lately begun 
to defend himself with great gusto—he is anxious 
always that he should be relieved of the suspicions of 
flippancy, over-easiness, funniness, and mere paradox. In 
the present volume he is at pains to set up an almost lach¬ 
rymose protest against what he calls an 44 intolerable 
bondage.” 44 1 never in my life,” he asseverates, 44 said 
anything merely because I thought it funny,” which is a 
noble boast, marred, however, by the immediate B.iyswater 
cheap giggle— 44 though, of course, I have had ordinary 
human vainglory, and may have thought it funny because 
I said it.” Yet, in spite of his righteous rage at being taken 
for a clown, Mr. Chesterton will keep on with his clowning. 
And it is perfectly natural that he should. It is to clowning 
that he owes himself; it is to the cap and bells that he must 
look if he would be clothed at all, and it is to the hee-haw 
that he must look if he is to have any sort of applause. 
This is unfortunate for him, provided, of course, that in his 
heart of hearts he carries, as he may well carry, some soul 
of goodness. It is the custom to scoff at garbs, but some¬ 
how they are essential. Your curate must wear the habili¬ 
ments of his curacy week in and week out and even on 
holidays. Otherwise his spiritual authority will fall under 
suspicion, sooner or later. Bishops have been sneered at 
for wearing aprons and gaiters, but, to take a hint from Mrs. 
Benjamin Disraeli, what could one expect a curate to think 
of a Bishop in his bath. And if, to go a step further, the 
lady bountiful of a parish discovered the curate in the act 
and process of playing marbles with little boys for a stake 
of illuminated Scripture texts she would be shocked and 
upset, just as the curate would be shocked and upset if he 
discovered that his Bishop’s favourite recreation lay in the 
making of buffoonish grimaces at his window with a view 
to quickening the sense of humour of passing butchers* 
boys. It is as a marble-playing curate and a grimacing, 
boisterous Bishop that Mr. Chesterton is most fond of taking 
the eye. And the terrible part of it, and the part of it with 
which we are most seriously concerned, is that because of 
Mr. Chesterton’s presumed Anancial success and obvious 
paragraphical success the younger brethren are beginning 
to ape him. The Chesterton tricks are the easiest in the 
world. He can bring guineapigs out of old hats and collect 
pennies from the illimitable void with any street conjurer 
• 
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of them all. And you can be taught how to do these things 
out of a penny book. So that the tendency of unthinking 
youth is to be in a hurry to do likewise, with the result 
that editors* waste-paper baskets are nowadays troubled 
with essays wherein the Deity is described profoundly as 
"an eternal schoolboy letting off eternal crackers ” and 
life as an eternal merry-go-round. Nothing exists for 
the Chestertonians which is not to be reduced to 
terms of familiarity and "fun.” And nothing is so 
sacred that it cannot be associated with stupid and offen¬ 
sive tropes. To come to the real essence of Mr. Chesterton, 
it is plain that his " view ” of the cosmos and of the whole 
Divine order of things is that it was specially created for 
the purpose of providing excruciating jokes for the cheaper 
comic papers, and that all persons who sec in it a grave, 
far-off Divine purpose are either prigs or dullards, and not 
worthy of the name of man. On the very last page of Mr. 
Chesterton’s book we find the following scandalous 
passage: 

I say it with reverence ; there was in that shattering Per¬ 
sonality a thread that must be called shyness. There was some¬ 
thing that He hid from all men when He went up a mountain to 
pray. There was something that He covered constantly by 
abrupt silence or impetuous isolation. There was some one 
thing that was too great for God to show us when He walked 
upon our earth ; and I have sometimes fancied that it was His 
mirth. 

Now here, couched in the most delusive and deceptive 
language, we have the idiotic and wicked content of Mr. 
Chesterton’s mind. Life to this profound theologian, 
observer, and philosopher, who has written a whole book 
called 44 Orthodoxy ” on the strength of a casual remark of 
another profound theologian, observer, and philosopher in 
the person, not this time of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, but of Mr. 
G. S. Street, is to be a mere thing of the Fleet Street and 
Bayswater 14 sense of humour,” and Mr. Chesterton, good, 
pious, orthodox, canting soul that he is, believes that 14 He” 
must have possessed the humour of Shaw and Chesterton, 
but that 44 He ” was at pains to conceal it. Such blasphemies, 
however reverently said, are blasphemies, and it is not meet 
that any person who can read should have to do with the 
catchpenny, pirouetting, giggling, retailers of clap-trap who 
commit them. Mirth indeed ! Mr. Chesterton and his 
greasy following of sprawlers and imitators look for mirth ! 
They are perfectly welcome to all the mirth they can get 
out of their tuppence-a-lining, book-producing-on-the- 
fecblest-provocation, stupid, giggling, gew-gaw lives ; but 
for heaven’s sake let them refrain from setting up their 
stalls as theologians. "The Man of Sorrows and Acquainted 

with grief ”—Mr. Chesterton and, we presume, Mr.- 

and Mr.-and Mr.-, and the rest of them 

who have been crucified for righteousness’ sake, "some¬ 
times fancy” that there was one thing that was too great 
for God to show us when He walked upon our earth— 
namely, Mirth ! We note that, with a great show of 
piety, Mr. Chesterton assures us that the late Mr. Oscar 
Wilde was wrong when he said that it was impossible to 
pay for a sunset. We are aware that this was not a 
particularly great or important saying, but Mr. Chesterton 
goes out of his way to refute it and to asseverate that the 
best way to pay for a sunset is " by not being Mr. Oscar 
Wilde.” Mr. Wilde would have smiled a curved, archaic 
smile at the vagaries of Mr. Chesterton and his like. 
Because he had no mirth and never any reason for mirth, 
Mr. Wilde knew more about certain great matters than 
Mr. Chesterton and Dr. Nicoll, Mr. Belloc and the others 
arc ever likely to know this side the grave. And although 
Mr. Wilde would have cared nothing at all for Mr. 
Chesterton’s cheap and gratuitous gib**, we shall take it 
upon ourselves to remark that there is another way in 
which one may pay for a sunset—namely, by not being 
Mr. Chesterton. And the next best way to pay for a 
sunset is by refraining from the perusal of Mr. Chesterton’s 
higgledy-piggledy, cut-and-come-again, let-us-all-be-as- 
funny-as-we-can essays in book production. A volume 
of Chesterton every week is calculated to put the average 
man into Hanwell. 


SENTRY 


The only suggestion for sentry is Wedgwood’s etymology 
from O.F, senteret, a little path. Even if senteret were 
ever used in the sense of a sentry’s 44 beat,” it could have 
no connection with sentry , of which the earlier forms are 
indifferently cenlry , centric, centery,sentry, sentrie, sentery, etc. 
and the oldest meaning of which is abstract (watch, keeping 
or collective (body of soldiers on guard). Attempts at 
explaining it have been usually based on the s- forms. 
Until the N.E.D. treats the word, it cannot be decided 
which is the older, but the c- forms are equally common, 
and will, I think, be found to be anterior, for the word is 
I believe, a colloquial pronunciation of century , a band of 
a hundred footmen (Blount, 1664). A common corruption 
of sanctuaryr is sentrie (Nashe, 1590), centry (Phillips, Little¬ 
ton), centerie (1600, N.E.D.), a less natural contraction 
than centry from century. It is possible that this word,in 
which the s- spelling naturally prevails, may have helped 
the triumph of the s- forms of sentry for it has a certain 
connection of meaning with sentry , a guard-room, watch- 
tower, also watch, keeping, etc. (cf. F. guerite , from gumr, 
to protect, used both of a sentry-box and a refuge, r. Diet. 
Gen.). Cotgrave, at any rate, appears to have both words 
in bis mind in the following entries : 

Barbacane , . . . some hold it also to be, a sentrie, scout- 
house, or hole. 

Garitc , a place of refuge, and of safe rctyrall in a rowt, disaster, 
or danger ; the recourse of such as are discomfited; (hencc\ 
also, the dungeon of a fortressc, whither the beleaguered soldiers 
make their last retire and flight; also, a by way or path that leads 
one aside, and out of the high way ; also, a sentrie , or little lodge 
for a scntinell, built on high. 

Guerite, as garitc : or a place of retreat, or hiding hole (whereof 
divers were wont to be made) in thick rampiers, for the preser¬ 
vation of those that, in a surprize, had the luckc, or leisure, to get 
into them ; also a sentrie , or watch-tower. 

Eschaugucttc , a sentrie, watch-tower, beacon. 

He has also: Sentinelle, a sentinell, or sentrie; a common 
souldier appointed to stand, and watch in a certain place. 

Sherwood gives sentrie or watch-tower, guerite. 

The abstract sense of sentry is seen in 44 Thou, when 
nature cannot sleep, O’er my temples sentry keep ” (Browne, 
1642), and 44 Here toils, and death, and death’s half-brother, 
sleep, Forms terrible to view, their centry keep ” (Dryden). 
The use of sentry for a single soldier on guard is derived 
from this, so that the word really has five meanings—(1) 
body of soldiersf (century), (2) body of soldiers on guard, 
(3) act of guarding, (4) place where guard is kept, (5! 
soldier on guard. With this may be compared the parallel 
meanings of F. garde, E. guard, Ger. Wache. For a similar 
reduction of the collective and abstract to the individual 
cf. F. (un) gardc-fratifaise, ordonnance, vigie, vedette , senii- 
nclle, etc. We still say 44 To stand sentry, keep sentry, etc.’’ 

E. century, body of soldiers, is generally used in speaking 
of Roman history, a connection which prevents the collo¬ 
quial form from intruding. The three earliest examples in 
the N.E.D. are from Bcllendcn’s Livy (1533), Holland's 
Livy (1600), Coriolanus (1607). For Coriolanus see below. 
Cenluria was similarly used in Sp. and It. Oudin has 
" centuria, centurie, centaine, une bande, ou un nombre de 
cent.” Castelli has 44 centuria , compagnie de cent hommes a 
pied, eine Compagnie odcr Rotte von hundert Mann,” etc. 
So also H. Junius (Nomenclator, 1611). Its identity with 
sentry is supported by passages from Shakespeare and 
Milton. The latter has : 

What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Of angels watching round ? 

— Par. Lost, II. 412. 
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0 This is usually ascribed to the influence of sentinel , but this also is 
just as commonly centincl , though eventually s- prevails, owing to the 
F. and It. forms. The c- forms of both words are still common in the 
eighteenth century. 

t Etiam cum ad rem militarem pertinet (centuria), non practise 
centum semper homines significat (Gesner). Ornare aliquem centums, 
Cic., to appoint unto him certain bandes of men, for the gard of his 
person (Cooper). 
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This is usually given by the dictionaries under sentry , but I 
submit that it may equally be put under century^ almost 
the equivalent of station • in this passage. In dealing with 
this passage, it must be remembered that there are three 
factors—viz., Milton dictating, the amanuensis, the printer. 
Thus the order may have been centuries , centeries , senteries. 
On the whole question of Milton’s spelling, see Masson’s 
Milton, Vol. III. 

Shakespeare uses century twice only : 

A century send forth ; 

Search every acre in the high grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. 

— Lear, IV. iv. 

Here century is used for a small detatchment for special 
duty. The First Folio has centery. 

So let the ports be guarded ; keep your duties 
As I have set them down. If I do send, despatch 
These centuries to our aid ; the rest will serve 
For a short holding . . . 

— Cor . I. vii. 

Here the First Folio has centuries . But the line requires a 
dissyllable. Theobald reads centries t and Johnson sentries . 
Finally, the form century is actually found for sentry »— e.g. : 

Walk to the Deansgatc, and from thence to the other centuries, 
using his best encouragement to prop up their hearts.— (1649, 
N.E.D., s.r. century.) 

With this cf. quotation from Milton, where sentcry is used 
in exactly the same sense. Century , thus used, occurs as 
late as 1759 (N.E.D.). 

Sentry does not seem to have acquired its modem mean¬ 
ing so quickly as sentinel , which is generally considered to 
be of different origin, though the two words are always put 
together in the older dictionaries. I think this is due to its 
form causing it to be felt longer as an abstract or collective, 
and also to its association with sentry , sanctuary (i\$). 
Cotgrave uses sentinel much the more frequently. Holyoak 
and Gouldman both have sentinel , but not sentry. Littleton 
has centry or sentinel , excubitor ; sentry , excubiac primae, 
vigilum custodia, excubitor, vigil. He also has vigiliae , the 
watch, guard, or sentry; and centry or sanctuary, sanc- 
tuarium. Skinner spells both words centry. Cooper does 
not appear to know either word. 

Ernest Weekley. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Thomas Doggcit, Deceased : a Famous Comedian . By 
Theodore Andrea Cook and Guy Nickalls. (Archi¬ 
bald Constable, 10s. 6d. net.) 

There is something strangely ironic in the career of 
Thomas Doggett, 14 endeared to Whigs and watermen.” 
A considerable figure in his day—the belauded of the town, 
joint proprietor with Wilkes and Cibber of London’s 
leading playhouse, and himself, it would appear, an actor 
of no mean parts—he is chiefly of interest to the present 
generation as the donor of 44 Doggett’s Coat and Badge.” 
Under the terms of his will, six young watermen row, on 
August 1st of each year, from London Bridge to Chelsea 
for the possession of the much-coveted prize. But of 
Doggett himself practically nothing is known. 44 Where be 
your gibes now ? Your gambols ? Your songs ? Your 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a 
roar ? ” Addison and Steele came, saw, laughed, and 
straightway forgot, and posterity cannot be concerned with 
such trifles. 

Mr. Cook has delved among musty records and brought 
to light quite a considerable amount of information about 
the dead comedian ; but the reader is left with no very 
definite impression of his personality. An Irishman by 
birth, he came to London at an early age. He was, it 
would appear, of a somewhat pugnacious disposition, 
tenacious of his rights, and more than a little mean in 

0 Static militum , a watch or ward in a camp or city in time of war, 
a corps de guard (Gouldman), to which Littleton adds “a centry 
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money matters. After making a moderate fortune on the 
stage he retired to Eltham, in Kent, where he died in 1721. 

To the majority of readers the second part of this 
volume—which has been intrusted to Mr. Guy Nickalls— 
will prove the more interesting. Mr. Nickalls has prepared 
a complete history of the famous race, from its inception in 
1715 till the present time. Doggett himself witnessed the 
race on one occasion at least, and has left us a characteristic 
description of what happened : 

As I was making my way through the ’Friars intending to take 
water at Temple Stairs, in order that I might witness the race for 
my Coat and Badge, one of those rake helly fellows that so beset 
the town, stopped me, and cocking his hat with arms akimbo 
cried ‘‘Whig or Tory?” He did not care a Queen Anne’s 
farthing for my politics, but made it the pretext for a quarrel. I 
whipped out my hanger in a trice, set my back to the wall and 
cried, “ Hurrah for King George and long life to him,” and yet I 
had liked to have fared scurvily, had I not bethought me that my 
own name for the nonce would serve me in even better stead than 
the King's. So when being surrounded by a host of tatter¬ 
demalions and pronounced a rat that must bleed, I said be it so my 
masters and though you fail in the recognition, know that I am 
Doggct, whereat the varlits laughed ; true, I escaped with a whole 
skin, but at the expense of a guinea, this is the gist on’t,—so now 
to dinner and afterwards to the White Swan there to drink a 
cool tankard and shake hands with the winner. 

The race has always held an honoured position in the 
sporting life of London, and it is on record that in 1848 
the Speaker of the Commons left the Chair and the 
members flocked to the Terrace to watch the six young 
watermen pass by. 44 1 hardly think,” adds Mr. Nickalls, 
with admirable sagacity, 44 that the present House of 
Commons would follow this precedent.” 

The book contains a detailed account of the most impor¬ 
tant races from 1721 to 1907. It is illustrated with a 
unique collection of old prints—including one of Doggett 
dancing the Cheshire Round—and there are some useful 
Appendices. 

The Four Gospels in the Earliest Church History. By 
Thomas Nicol, D.D. (Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood and Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This book (the Baird Lecture for 1907) can hardly be said 
to cover any new ground, but in its examination of the 
Higher Criticism in reference to the Gospels it may be 
regarded as a very useful companion to Mr. J. R. Cohu’s 
work on the Old Testament noticed last month. Dr. Nicol 
reviews the external evidence for the genuineness of the 
Four Gospels as actual contemporary records : 

The contention of the present course of lectures is that the 
Four Gospels are authentic and trustworthy productions of the 
Apostolic Age—that they have come down to us practically 
unchanged from the hands of their Apostolic authors. 

Starting from an investigation of the evidence in early 
Christian literature at the end of the second century, Dr. 
Nicol works backwards through the testimony of Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Iremeus to Justin 
Martyr and the Shepherd of Hermas, showing that 44 from 
an early period in the century the Four Gospels were 
regarded as a unity.” In the first century there is the 
evidence from the Epistle of Barnabas (a.d. 70, according 
to Lightfoot)and from the Didache (probably a.d. 80 to 90). 
Dr. Nicol follows the view of Professor Harnack that “the 
hypotheses of the Tubingen school have proved themselves 
everywhere inadequate—nay, erroneous—and are to-day 
held by very few scholars.” 

In a short chapter on recent criticism Dr. Nicol 
challenges the position of critics like Pfleiderer, Kalthoff 
and Schmiedel. Professor Schmiedel accepts only nine 
passages in the Gospels as absolutely credible, while Pastor 
Kalthoff denied altogether the historical Jesus. Dr. Nicol’s 
main object is to establish, from the testimony of Christian 
writers and from the witness of heretics who used the 
Gospels, the Marcionites and Valentian gnostics, an early 
as compared with the very late date of authorship, which 
these critics are compelled to adopt in order to support 
their extravagant theories. Each Gospel is further con¬ 
sidered separately, and in addition to external testimony 
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some internal evidence is reviewed ; but we do not think 
that Dr. Nicol’s judgment as to the authorship of the First 
Gospel altogether sound, seeing that the original Gospel of 
Matthew was lost. Students in theology and others will 
find in these lectures a good critical introduction to a study 
of the Gospels. 

The Government of the United Kingdom . By A. E. Hogan. 

(University Tutorial Press, n.p.) 

This is primarily a cratn-book for teachers aiming fiercely 
at a parchment ; but it has wider uses. It gives a short 
statement of the humorous way in which England is ruled 
by the persevering Scots, Irish, and others who attend to 
the matter. The information is almost too w ide to be useful, 
unless one desires to dazzle examiners into granting a 
certificate. The statement, for instance, about the Unem¬ 
ployed Act of 1905, now extended for a year, simply says 
that the Local Government Board 44 has control over the 
grant to relieve unemployment.” That is misleading. 
Large borough towns can form Distress Committees off¬ 
hand, raise a halfpenny rate, and invite subscriptions. 
Small ones certainly come more in manutn , and must 
petition to use the Act. Can parish meetings 44 levy a 6d. 
rate ” ? They had better not, if they wish to sleep in 
peace. The Crown, too. Why has Mr. Hogan not sum¬ 
marised its powers? His name suggests some latent 
Fenianism, especially as he is much interested in defining 
treason ; but he is content to say that the King is not 44 a 
mere ornamental head of the State,” and is a 44 hard¬ 
working director,” which is true, but vague. On the other 
hand, he is good about Trinity House or the District 
Council, and superfluously good on the conduct ot an 
action and one or two other legal matters. As he has only 
200 pages to fill, it is astonishing that he can compress so 
much examination-matter into this small space. The 
ignorance of middle-aged gentlemen might be a little 
alleviated by this book, if the print were bigger ; but 
candidates have sharper, if less critical, eyes than their 
seniors. 

Richard Strauss. By Ernest Newman. 44 Living Masters of 
Music” Series. (John Lane.) 

The 44 Living Masters of Music ” Series, published by Mr. 
John Lane, is rapidly acquiring a first-rate reputation. The 
volumes published so far, comprising, among others, Elgar, 
Puccini, and Debussy, have been marked by an admirable 
critical power on the part of the various writers combined 
with much useful information. To Mr. Ernest Newman 
has fallen the task of writing the booklet on Richard 
Strauss. Mr. Newman is frankly a partisan of the so-called 
school of 44 poetic ” or programme music, and as Strauss 
is the latest and most powerful exponent of it, Mr. Newman 
is, naturally, a friendly critic. Having given us the useful 
but not exceedingly interesting chapter on the life of 
Strauss, which seems to have been oddly even and 
uneventful for so terrible a fellow, he sets forth to analyse 
and to defend his artistic principles. He sees in Strauss 
the composer who, following such failures as Berlioz and 
Liszt, has come nearer than any other to solving the 
difficulty of 44 making his poetic and his musical develop¬ 
ment run on the same lines.” For, as he has before told 
us, there are two kinds of musical idea, the one self- 
existent and self-sufficient, referring to nothing external to 
itself ; the other prompted by some previous literary or 
pictorial concept.” Strauss is acclaimed as a composer 
who 44 chooses to make his forms to suit his own ideas, 
instead of, like Brahms, making his ideas to fit some one 
else’s form.” 

So far as Strauss needs defence on the ground of his 
artistic theories Mr. Newman is fairly satisfying. One is not, 
however, disposed to agree that the classical form is by any 
means exhausted or obsolete, or is in the least 44 tiresome.” 
That the 44 music of the future ” demands some pro¬ 
gramme may be admissible ; and therefore, so far as 
his theories are concerned, Richard Strauss is on strong 
enough ground. But an artist needs to be strong in some¬ 
thing else than his theories. Every progressive composer 
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of the past—Gluck, Handel, Beethoven, Wagner, all in 
varying degrees violators of 44 form ” and outlawed by the 
pedants of their day—caused a cackle in the hen-roost. But 
each has endured, not by appeal to the brain, but downright 
to the ears of posterity. Wagner outraged the scholastics, 
but who denies to-day the melodic quality and beauty of 
much of his work ? The question with regard to Strauss 
is : Has he the power to charm the ears of any generation ? 

Mr. Newman’s enthusiasm for his subject docs not 
invoke him to make any such prophecy. On the contrary, 
the sum of his criticism of Strauss’s actual scores, after a 
careful review of them, from A us Italien even unto Salome 
is that : 

Strauss is incapable now of making a large picture, sane and 
harmonious throughout. Somewhere or other he must spoil it 
by extravagance and perversity and foolishness. He can do 
every clever and astounding thing that a musician could do; what 
he apparently cannot or will not do now is to write twenty con¬ 
tinuous pages that shall be wholly beautiful and unmarred by 
bravado or by folly. 

In face of so damning a stimming-up by so staunch a 
partisan what is to be said by the enemy ? 

The Church of England . By R. Ellis Roberts. (Francis 
Griffiths, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Although this little book is not without shrewd observa¬ 
tions on men and things and the course of events, its main 
purport is not very clear. The writer indeed tells us that 
it is intended to be provocative of further study. This is 
true enough of most works on history. But in these fugitive 
papers we find little more than notebook jottings on many 
well-worn themes, with opinions not very original and 
sometimes rather crude. There are some curious state¬ 
ments. In the first chapter we are told that 14 we owe the 
success of our revolt against Rome to our insular position,” 
that 44 Augustine never, properly speaking, landed in 
England, but in the kingdom of Kent,” that the Dutch have 
failed as a colonising people, that 44 the tribute paid to the 
Sec of Rome was largely sentimental,” and that 44 the Pope 
regarded England as a Continent.” 

There is a good deal of very slipshod English and some 
rather undignified writing. When Lanfranc became 
Archbishop 44 all the cry was for new brooms, and the new 
brooms swept clean what was exceedingly dirty before.” 
Hugh of Hornsea fleeing from the murdered Becket’s body 
is thus apostrophised : 44 Hugh, did you guess what would 
rise over that dead body and that splashed blood ? ” The 
Franciscan revival is called 44 the 4 Back to Jesus’ move 
ment.” 44 The names of Lightfoot, Hort, Westcott, Driver 
are hard to beat.” The Christian Social Union will no 
doubt be glad to hear that, in Mr. Roberts’s opinion, 4# the 
Church is losing—in London has already lost—its damnable 
social superiority.” 

Mr. Roberts’s book is one of a series entitled 4 ‘Thc 
Library of First Principles,” but we should hardly com¬ 
mend it to a beginner in the study of history, who would 
find himself bewildered by criticisms somewhat unintel¬ 
ligible without wider previous knowledge. 


FICTION 

Diana Mallory. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 

It is not often that one can say of a political novel that it is 
both good politics and a good novel. 44 Diana Mallory," 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new book, is of this kind. Its 
politics will be given serious attention by the serious- 
minded, and yet will not irritate those who read for the 
romance alone. The story itself is of such simplicity that 
one marvels at its power to fill so many pages. The 
heroine, Diana, we meet just arrived in England from a 
life abroad with her father, who has died and left her a 
considerable fortune. She has taken an old house in 
a sweet home county, and a companion. The county 
approves and receives. She is an intellectually-inclined 
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girl, and the local society, being political, is congenial. 
In course of time, after sundry social experiences of con¬ 
siderable monotony, she becomes engaged to the Liberal 
M.P. for the division, Oliver Marsham, and again the 
county approves. All this, to be candid, makes pro¬ 
digiously dull reading. One likes Diana herself, but feels 
her friends to be prigs and prudes. Still, that is all true 
enough to life. Entirely unexpected and quite striking is 
the crisis which, midway through, explodes the story 
and drives its leading characters helter-skelter. It is the 
sudden revelation to Diana of the identity of her dead 
mother—a mother of which she has been in entire 
ignorance. It comes to her from the jealous lips of a 
cousin from Barbados, who is Diana’s guest. 

44 Goodness,” remarks this minx one day, 44 you are like 
Aunt Sparling ! M 

And after that the revelation. Juliet’s mother was a con¬ 
victed murderess. Directly she innocently mentions her 
real name of Sparling to her fiance that individual divines 
the truth. As a result, he is placed in this predicament 
by his mother, Lady Lucy Marsham : if he marries the 
daughter cf Juliet Sparling, murderess, he forfeits his 
inheritance and, consequently, his political prospects. At 
first the man is inclined to be heroic—to marry the woman 
he loves and face the whole world, etc. ; but subsequently 
the ambition in him rebels. Without breaking it off him¬ 
self—he is a politician, and therefore acute—he allows 
circumstances so to comport themselves that Diana 
herself is made to do so. On receipt of her letter 
to this effect he 44 bows to the inevitable.” He 
proceeds with his politics, with disastrous results. 
There is an intrigue in the party against the leader, John 
Ferrier, whom certain 44 forwards ” would relegate to the 
Lords. A letter in a newspaper making this suggestion, 
read by Ferrier while away in Italy, causes shock and 
sudden death. Marsham, suspected of authorship of the 
letter, is, while fighting an election on his appointment to 
a Junior Whipship, struck by a stone, and suffers grave 
physical injury as well as political shipwreck through 
losing the seat—misfortune which, happily, brings about 
reunion with the heroine. The book has many pleasing, 
as well as unpleasing characters. But, respect as one 
must its outstanding qualities, it is not a little tedious. 
One is too long reaching the climax—the discovery of 
Diana’s maternal stigma and the consequent breach with 
Marsham—and too long leaving it. The action hangs 
before and after, and were it not for Mrs. Ward’s admirable 
insight into the political mysteries, one might have had to 
confess to some disappointment with this new work. 

Duchinka . By Lucas Cleeve. (John Long, 6s.) 

This novel receives an additional interest from the fact 
that within a few days of its publication its gifted and 
versatile author had passed away. Lucas Cleeve was one 
of the most prolific authors of her day, and for the last few 
years at least she has enjoyed a considerable measure of 
popularity. It may well be doubted, however, whether her 
name will be so much as heard of a dozen years hence. 
Her work did not contain the qualities that make for per¬ 
manence. An excellent craftsman, she was well versed in 
the technicalities of her trade. She could tell an exciting 
story with a certain gusto, and she displayed an admirable 
adaptability in the manipulation of difficult plots. But she 
never seemed to get at close quarters with life. Her 
stories are invariably interesting, but they are always 
machine-made. 

“ Duchinka ” is a typical instance of this defect. The 
scene is laid in Russia, though for what reason we cannot 
conceive, since the characters are no more Russian than 
they are American, Hindoo, or Eskimo. They are, in fact, 
the familiar dramatis persona? of the conventional melo¬ 
drama. Of Russian social life, with its strangely anarchic 
conditions, we are afforded no glimpse. We hear in the 
dim distance the mutterings of the serf, but it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that Lucas Cleeve was writing from 
hearsay rather than from first-hand evidence. The interest 
of the story centres round a girl whose hand has been won 
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at a gambling-table. Her affianced husband stakes her 
against a possible suitor and loses the toss. It would occur 
to the average reader that a man capable of acting in such 
a manner would richly deserve his fate. Lucas Cleeve, 
however, devotes over three hundred pages to the elabora¬ 
tion of this theme. In the meantime we get very tired 
of Duchinka, whose absurd vacillations and half-hearted 
dalliances divest her of any attraction she might otherwise 
have possessed. It is unnecessary to say that all ends 
happily, and the reader is regaled in the last chapter but 
one with an account ot a personal interview with the Czar 
of Russia. 

Rogues Fall Out. By Florence Warden. (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

An advertisement in the paper for a young, energetic, and 
athletic secretary brings Jack Hale to Dunton Thorpe, 
there to engage in the service of Sir Digby Cheynell, a 
miserly baronet. The other occupants of the house are an 
Early Victorian maiden aunt and a pretty niece of about 
seventeen. It needs no alarming amount of perspicacity 
to foresee that Jack Hale will fall in love with the pretty 
niece, and you may confidently reckon upon a mystery of 
the most thrilling description, for is not Miss Florence 
Warden the purveyor of the entertainment ? If books 
of this kind are necessary at all (which seems doubtful) 
44 Rogues Fall Out ” is certainly one of the best of them. 
The interest is well sustained, and we defy the most 
experienced reader to unravel the mystery of the lonely 
turret. There are two incredible villains, both of whom 
are sent about their business before the story closes to the 
faint and far-away chiming of wedding-bells. It is refresh¬ 
ing to discover that Miss Warden's pen has lost none of 
its power, and the reader, so he be not too critical, may 
take up this novel with the sure and certain hope of an 
afternoon’s pleasant entertainment. 

The Mystery of a Moonlight Tryst . By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
(Digby, Long and Co., 6s.) 

The mystery is a very simple one. It could have been 
easily explained in ten pages. Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, 
however, prefers to devote three hundred to it, and contrives 
to be tolerably dull in the process. A languid and inter¬ 
mittent interest is the warmest feeling which this novel is 
likely to evoke in the reader. As a sensation novel it fails, 
for there is really very little sensation in it. As a study of 
real life it is palpably grotesque. It is not badly written, 
neither is it well written. It is just commonplace, unex¬ 
citing, and ridiculously dear for six shillings. 

The Quicksands of Life. By J. H. Edge, K.C. (John 
Milne, 6s.) 

The scene is laid in London in the ’sixties, and the here 
wears a fine pair of mutton-chop whiskers. These two 
facts alone may account for a want of buoyancy, a certain 
stickiness, which does not help the reader on his way 
through the mild adventures of Bernard Leslie and Muriel 
King. In spite of this, the story is by no means a poor 
one. The Mid-Victorian atmosphere is well sustained 
throughout, and the actors are all very distinct personali¬ 
ties. We doubt, however, whether a man, talking to a 
girl he hardly knows, would turn to her mother and say 
earnestly, speaking of the girl herself, 44 Lady Moorlands, 
Miss King has a noble, chivalrous heart ; do not for one 
moment imagine that I could misconstrue her real, genuine 
kindness.” And this merely because the unfortunate girl 
was about to dance a deux temps with him at his own 
request. 

Weeping Cross. By Henry Longan Stuart. (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) 

44 Weeping Cross” is well above the average, beth in style 
and substance, and the author is to be congratulated on his 
delineation both of Richard Fitzsimon and Agnes Bartlett. 
Boin in Ireland in 1623, Fitzsimon was sent abroad to 
study for the priesthood. He tired of this, became a 
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soldier, and was taken prisoner at Woicester. All this we 
are told in the prologue. Instead of being transported to 
Guinea with the other prisoners he was shipped to Boston, 
where he became the servant, or rather bondman, of 
Colonel Fleming of Pickosick. His life in this place, the 
events which led to his marriage with the colonel’s 
daughter Agnes, and the Indian raid in which she was 
killed, form the subject of the story. Not only is Fitzsimon 
a coward at heart, but he has not outlived his Jesuit 
training; thus his fears and his conscience are always at 
war with his heart, which, from the first, belongs to Agnes. 
Under a less skilful hand he would be beneath contempt; 
but lie is depicted with a sureness of touch and a sympathy 
which shows his very weakness in a pitiful light. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LIMITS OF VERSE-LENGTH 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The letter from a New Zealand correspondent in your 
last issue is full of interest, and the news of his forthcoming book 
on this subject is welcome. One is glad to think that questions 
somewhat neglected here are carefully studied on the other side 
of our small globe. 

He does me less than justice when he supposes that I confuse 
between length of printed line and number of metrical beats. 
The very purpose of my 41 short article v was to emphasise the 
distinction between these, to show that they are different and 
that one often throws no light on the other, and to ask rather 
than answer the question whether there is any natural limit to the 
number of beats in a line of verse. 

To this question he suggests an answer which is not new to me, 
and with which I have considerable sympathy so far as it goes, 
though unable to consider it a final or complete one. Briefly, it 
is that in our ordinary verse, especially of a lyric or ballad kind, 
and setting aside 44 heroic" metre as a thing to be separately 
dealt with, the natural limit of a verse-line is eight heats , that limit 
being imposed by the average man’s need of then drawing 
breath ; that the most convenient form of line is one where syl¬ 
lables correspond to the first seven beats, the eighth falling on a 
period of silence utilised for respiration ; and that all shorter lines 
should be regarded as parts of this 44 rhythmical phrase,” which 
alone constitutes a real entity. 

Now, with regard to this, one wants to know first why this 
44 law ” applies only to writers of our own or kindred races. Why 
did the Greeks so markedly favour lines of Six beats? Were 
they shorter-winded than we, or arc we to suppose that every line 
of ancient hexameter or iambic trimeter ended with two silent 
feet ? Arc we to suppose this of our own six-beat lines, whether 
written in imitation of the ancients or from native inspiration ? 
Must the exulting lines of “Abt Voglcr** be conceived as ending 
with two silent feet ? Surely not. 

An eight-stress dissyllabic-foot line is the “long metre "of our 
hymn books, two lines being joined to make the 44 phrase.” It is 
tempting to assume that 44 common metre ” and 44 short metre ” 
differ from this merely in that some feet are no longer occupied 
by syllables ; but can we prove that ? How shall we measure the 
silent spaces ? Proof would be afforded if we found a poet 
using the three forms interchangeably, without apparent con¬ 
sciousness of alteration. Your correspondent claims that the 
three forms occur 44 almost indiscriminately” in ballads ; we shall 
expect his book to give examples. Recent poets seem to keep 
them separate. Of course in any case the three forms arc closely 
akin, and transition from one to another is easy ; the question is 
merely whether they are identical. 

That silent feet do exist in our verse I have no doubt; but they 
are demonstrable only where a poet, in lines otherwise of the 
same structure, sometimes leaves a particular foot blank, some¬ 
times fills it up with sound. When he never so fills it, how can 
we measure its duration ? That a pause of some duration is felt 
after the second (printed) line of 44 common measure,” after the 
first and second ot 44 short measure," seems indubitable ; but that 
its duration is exactly that of an ordinary foot or 44 measure r can 
surely be little more than a guess. 

A somewhat remarkable deduction from the eight-stress theory 
is that our poets enjoy stanzas of so many full phrases and a 
fraction. The theory applies admirably, for example, to such 
poems as Browning's 44 Evelyn Hope," 44 The Lost Leader,” and 
“The Worst of It but when we come to others like 44 By the 
Fireside,” 44 Master Hugucs," 44 Gold Hair," u Dis Alttcr Visum” 
44 Shop,” we find they consist of two phrases and a half. This 
reminds one of the critics who make heroic metre contain 
two and a half dipodics. 44 Boot and Saddle/’ again, and 44 The 


Statue and the Bust ” are one and a half. Mv own concocted 
twenty-stress line, on this showing, consists ot two and a half 
phrases; most people make it consist of five four-beat lines. I 
suspect that the four-beat phrase is to most of us a more real unit 
than the eight-beat ; if the theory were accepted otherwise, some 
u’ould hold out for making this the norm. 

Once more, is no allowance to be made for the difference 
between dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet ? Surely a line contain¬ 
ing seven of the latter puts a greater strain on the breath than 
one containing seven of the former. Yet our poets do not seem 
to find any difficulty in wrriting such lines. I myself found it 
easier to prolong a trisyllabic line than a dissyllabic ; the cantering 
metre carried one along. But when it comes to recitation, is not 
the case otherwise? Would not any reciter make /tro lines of 
Scott’s four, thus: 

Come as the winds come, when forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded ? 

The rhyme is rather poor. To utter the whole in one breath, 
making one rhythmical phrase of it, w’ould hardly be natural. 

While, therefore, admitting that there is verisimilitude in this 
theory, I cannot regard it as proved. I do not sec how it applies 
to Greek verse, to Oriental verse, to lyrics of unusual form in 
our own verse. Many of these last, I fear, will be pronounced 
44 not entirely satisfactory,” technically considered, like Shelley's 
44 Skylark,” because they clash with preconceived ideas. Such 
ex cathedra judgments arc dangerous. Undoubtedly, 44 verse is a 
living growth," and 44 subject to the laws that govern the 
development of living things ;” the question is whether we inter¬ 
pret these laws rightly. For the present, at least, I am content 
to believe that 44 habit and training” have a good deal to do with 
the matter, and that conditions are more elastic than this theory 
assumes. But the question is at least arguable, and your corre¬ 
spondent’s presentation of his case deserves our gratitude— 
which, in this case, is synonymous with 44 expectation of favours 
to come.” 

One word more on a general point. Toward the end of 
p. 284 he quotes several lines, of which he asserts that 4 ‘ their 
structure is identical." If by structure he meant only number of 
beats, the assertion is intelligible; but surely that is far too narrow 
a use of the word. The difference between two such lines as 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 

and 

Warriors and chiefs, should the shaft or the sword, 

is surclv as real as the resemblance. Both arc four-beat lines; 
but is that the whole story ? This habit of speaking as if beats 
or stresses were the only thing that matters in prosody seems to 
me unfortunate and misleading. It is very common at the present 
day—hence this protest. 

I trust that your correspondent also carefully distinguishes 
between accented syllables and metrical beats. 

T. S. 0 . 


THE CATHOLIC PROCESSION 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It would have seemed incredible up to a week ago that in 
this age of religious toleration a Prime Minister of England could,at 
the last moment, have directed that a religious celebration of our 
Roman Catholic brethren should not be held in London, although 
it had apparently been duly authorised by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, and tens of thousands of his Majesty’s subjects had 
made arrangements to be present. All the praises bestowed by 
the Pope and Cardinals on English courtesy and freedom were 
stultified and rendered of no effect by this wibbley-wobblcy 
acquiescence to the noisy outcry of a few fanatical associations 
and booksellers who wished to trumpet their actions and their 
wares. These people appear to have a poor opinion of the hold 
that the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church has on the 
people of England if they imagine that a procession through a 
mile of the back streets of Westminster would endanger its being 
supplanted by the Roman Communion. 

None of the objectors appear to live on the line of the route, as 
no protest was received from any of the householders or flat- 
dwellers, whose residences were passed by the procession, and 
therefore the matter had nothing to do with them. 

The almost universal practice in this country at the present 
time is to show full regard for the feelings of others and to allow 
every one to follow the dictates of his own conscience. In 
Calcutta the Mohammedans are allow’ed to carry their Taboots 
through the principal thoroughfares, the Hindoos their Gar- 
pantees and other gods, and the Roman Catholics have their pro¬ 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament. Surely in the chief city of 
the world similar liberty of conscience and of action should be 
permitted to all. The playing of wind instruments by the 
Salvation Army on Sundays is as much against the unrepealed 
law of the laud as is the procession of last Sunday as originally 
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projected. Do let us, therefore, be consistent, and if one body of 
Christians are allowed to break the letter of the law, similar 
licence should be allowed to others. 

The Protestant objectors do not appear anxious to be regarded 
as Christians, having shown such an absence of love, peace, for¬ 
bearance, and similar Christian virtues. Riots and disorders 
were suggested in their speeches denouncing the proposed pro¬ 
cession, and the Secretary of the Protestant Alliance now states 
that had the Host been carried arrangements had been made in 
dozens of instances w’ith a view to bloodshed. How far more 
Christian was the utterance of Archbishop Bourne at the Albert 
Hall last Saturday, when in announcing the change of Sunday’s 
procedure he said, 44 I ask our people to refrain from any action 
that might be wanting in dignity or self-restraint," and this 
request was most loyally honoured by the 40,000 disappointed 
Catholics, who even refrained from objecting to the meeting of 
500 Protestants who met the same evening at the Caxton Hall 
and rejoiced over the discomfiture of their more law-abiding 
fellow-citizens. 

As we 44 shall know them by their works,” the Roman Catholics 
live more up to our Divine Master’s precepts than the Protestants, 
and public opinion has gone out to the former, whilst the 
uncharitable action of the latter is almost universally condemned. 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope that no one will confound the 
Church of England as by law established with those agitators 
whose protest against matters of which they merely do not approve 
takes the form of suggestion and incitement to riot and disorder. 

Titos. E. Sedgwick. 

September 17, 1908. 

44 THE YOKE” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As one of the 44 maidens” for whose sake—partly at any 
rate—you are taking serious steps to stop the sale of “ The Yoke ” 

I offer you my real thanks. 

I have not read it, but I have heard it discussed. I know the 
reputation the author has for dealing with unpleasant topics, and 
I have seen the book prominently (or otherwise) exhibited for 
sale—and cheaply. 

In a moment of weakness I might have succumbed to the 
temptation of the gaily-coloured outside. My story may be that 
of many other girls who wish to keep as long as possible a mind 
44 unspotted.” I regret most deeply ever having read—through 
inadvertence, it is true—one of the shilling scries referred to, 
44 The Confessions of a Princess.” 

Mr. John Long is a real source of danger to girl readers. After 
reading the above book I determined to write him, but a girl 
dislikes discussing such things. 

m 

September 19, 1908. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —As a member of the reading public may I congratulate 
you upon your courageous position with regard to 44 The Yoke”? 
Such works, sheltering under the name of realism, wittingly 
distort the truth about human relationships to serve their authors’ 
ends, who, like a quack-medicine vendor, advertises his pernicious 
concoction under the name of a wholesome drug. As a lover of 
realism in fiction I believe that truth about the facts of life can 
never have anything but a wholesome effect in the long run, and 
the proof of this lies in the fact that the most professed 41 non- 
moral” of the great masters of prose, Flaubert and the De 
Goncourts to wit, produced works W’hich in their teaching proved 
to be as moral as the Decalogue, or, indeed, as life itsclfT Truth 
can be trusted to point its own moral without the necessity of 
moralising on the part of the author. But it is these lying half- 
truths and perversions of the truth which do such infinite mischief, 
works which, professing to draw a picture of human nature, 
magnify its physical aspect and ignore its infinite aspirations, its 
sense of responsibility, its self-respect, and all those other human 
qualities which go to regulate and ennoble those instincts which 
spring from an animal basis. As for the public w’ho patronise 
these pseudo-realistic novels their name is legion, but they are 
obtuse rather than perverse in their understanding; they enjov 
the sensation of being spates, and fail to realise the gulf which 
divides the unspeakable from the merely foolish. Could they but 
be brought to see that in buying and circulating such works they 
arc tacitly supporting views which if brought into effect must 
totally destroy all purity of intercourse between the sexes and 
undermine the very oasis upon w hich family life and the welfare of 
the State rests, I believe they would burn with the same indigna¬ 
tion that you do, and, by translating the horror from fiction into 
every-day fact, at least realise the underlying vileness of a book 
with which they have whiled an idle hour away. But if the 
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excuse for the reading public is that they do not understand, the 
same does not hold good in the case of the author of this and 
similar works. His is the shame of having prostituted undeni¬ 
able gifts to the basest of motives, and in doing so he has sinned 
against himself, against humanity, against truth, and, most of all, 
against love itself. 

Hildegard Gordon'-Brown. 

THE POETS MEANING 
To the Editot of The Academy 

Sir,—I am grateful to your reviewer for having attempted to 
rouse my nodding ideas ; but I don’t think he has proved that 
my interpretation of Mr. St. John Adcock’s lines is incorrect. 
However, the question of subtle meanings in lines of a sonnet, 
though interesting, is apt to become prosy ; so I will not try to 
disturb your reviewer’s equanimity any longer. Perhaps we 
might remark in unison : 

Vex not the poet’s mind, 

For thou canst not fathom it. 

Of course I can recognise, I hope, the inner meaning of rapture 
as opposed to stateliness; but, with due deference to your reviewer, 
rapture is not always a spiritual condition, as there can be 
physical rapture. Other meanings are moving energy, used by 
Milton in connection with torrent, and mental exaltation, as in 
Shelley’s lovely lines : 

I have ne’er heard 
Praise of love or word 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Isidore G. Ascii hr. 

AMERICA AND GENIUS 

To the Editof of The Academy 

Sir, —In your issue of August 1st is a letter signed 44 G. E. B. ” 
to which I wish to take exception. In regard to the Olympian 
Games, I do not doubt that there were faults on both sides, and 
cannot enter into the controversy. But 44 G. E. B.” ends his 
letter with the statement that America has never produced one 
man or woman of supreme excellence in Art, Literature, Music, 
Science, or Religion. 

Let me give you a few names, and remember that I am an 
Englishman by birth. In Art, America has given to the world 
Benjamin West, a President of our Royal Academy, and at the 
present time we have Sargent, Abbey, and others, while the 
immortal Whistler is dead. 

In Literature, Longfellow, Whittier, Cooper, Bancroft, Prescott, 
and a host of others. 

In Science, Morse, who gave the telegraph to the world ; Bell, 
who gave the telephone ; Fulton, who gave the steamboat; and 
others. 

In Religion, Jonathan Edw’ards, Beecher, and the great leaders 
Moody and Sankey. 

I could continue indefinitely, but this will show 44 G. E. B.’s” 
injustice. 

A Former Liverpudlian. 

Philadelphia, September 14, 1908. 

[None of the names mentioned by 44 A Former Liverpudlian” 
have any claim to rank among those of supreme excellence in 
Art, Literature, Music, Science, or Religion. Many of them do 
not even belong to the fifth rank (Moody and Sankey we should 
place somewhere about the 405th). We could easily improve on 
our correspondent’s list, W’hich, as it stands, can only be said to 
include one name that has ever even had any pretensions to rank 
among the supreme. That name is Whistler's, which some years 
ago his more fervent admirers would have so classed. Whistler 
has, however, since his death taken his proper place in the third 
or fourth rank of painters. Our correspondent is kind enough to 
say that he docs not doubt 44 that there were faults on both sides’ 1 
in the Olympian Games. Our correspondent’s information on this 
subject docs not appear to be any better than his information 
on the subjects of Art, Literature, Music, etc.—E d.] 

THE LAW OF DISTRESS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I venture to ask permission to call the attention of your 
readers to a Bill for the amendment of the law of distress for rent 
which has passed through the House of Commons, and the final 
stages of w’hich w r ill be taken in the House of Lords during the 
autumn sitting. This Bill—which appears to have attracted far 
less attention than its importance deserves—would not only injure 
landlords, but would, we believe, react most unfavourably on the 
position of tenants generally. As is well known, the goods of 
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lodgers were protected from distress by a superior landlord for 
the arrears of rent owing by his immediate tenant, in the year 
1871, and it is proposed now to extend this protection to the goods 
of “ any under-tenant, lodger, or other person not being the 
mmediatc tenant of such superior landlord.’ These words arc 
so vague as to be dangerous, and if they are adopted for legislative 
purposes they will necessarily result in litigation before their legal 
meaning can be settled. 

The proposed alteration of the law would also seriously affect 
the position of landlords, and it should not be made without the 
most careful consideration. It is true that provisions are con¬ 
tained in the Bill for enabling the superior landlord to recover 
from an under-tenant the amount of rent due by him to the 
immediate tenant, and this may appear on the face cf it to pro¬ 
tect the superior landlord. This, however, in many cases would 
not be the fact, since the goods may not belong to an under¬ 
tenant, and when they do the rent obtained by the immediate 
tenant is often less than the amount payable to the superior land¬ 
lord. Wc arc informed that there are cases where a tenant, being 
in want of ready cash, sub-lets his premises or a portion of them at 
a low rent in consideration of a premium. This premium, of 
course, the superior landlord has no means of getting at, and, 
short of re-entering the premises for breach of a covenant (if 
such there be) against sub-letting, he can only recover from the 
under-tenant what may be a merely nominal payment. Another 
possible case is where a man takes a shop at, say, £500 a year, in 
an important thoroughfare, and finding after a few months, as 
many shopkeepers unfortunately do, that he cannot pay his way, 
he sub-lets the shop at, say, £200, and takes himself off. It may 
be that if these arrangements were entered into by collusion 
with a deliberate intention of defeating the claim of the superior 
landlord, it would be possible to prosecute the parties ; but the 
intention would always be difficult to prove, and in many cases 
would have no existence. It should be noted that the Hill applies 
to agricultural as well as urban tenancies, and it will therefore 
effect a far wider alteration in the law than might at first sight 
appear. 

While the possible injustice to the landlord should not be 
overlooked, the attention of the public should be more especially 
directed to the effect likely to be produced with respect to the 
far more numerous class of tenants. Landlords will naturally 
seek for some means of protecting themselves against the new 
liability imposed by the Bill, and they would be likely to require 
tenants to provide a substantial guarantor or guarantors. It is 
easy to sec the very serious difficulty in which tenants (especially 
the poorer ones) would be placed by such a requirement, and it is 
fairly safe to say that in the long run tenants as a class would lose 
far more than landlords. 

Frederick Millar, Secretary. 

Liberty and Property Defence League, 25 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, September 22, 1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

With reference to an indecent book called 14 The Yoke/' 
which is still being circulated by Mr. John Long, the pub¬ 
lisher, we have received a visit from one of the Inspectors 
at Scotland Yard, and we arc in correspondence with the 
Office of the Commissioner of Police. The Commissioner 
himself, however, appears to have been out of town for 
some weeks past, and though he seems to be a trifle coy 
about the question, we make no doubt that we shall be able 
to bring him to a sense of his responsibilities. Of course 
publishers and Commissioners of Police cannot be expected 
always to remain in London, but what with Mr. Long’s 
recent holiday and the absence from town of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, not to mention Archbishop 
Bourne’s 44 departure for the Continent,” it is quite evident 
that the flock can be left without shepherds, and that the 
sale of undesirable books can be engaged in vigorously 
and with impunity—at the present season of the year. 
Patience is a virtue, but when the public welfare 
is concerned there should be a limit to it, and 
w£ think that by the time all parties concerned 
have completed a satisfactory holiday the limit to 
reasonable patience will have been reached. Meanwhile 
we can only wish Mr. Long joy of the beautiful money 
which is tinkling into his till through the sale of a book 
which he has not the courage to describe as decent, and 
which he must know is absolutely indecent and improper 
to be generally read. We receive continual letters on the 
subject from “ friends of the movement/* none of whom, 
however, takes it upon himself to defend 44 The Yoke 1 ' on 
the grounds of decency. The fixed idea of some of our 
correspondents appears to be that our action in the matter 
has been dictated with a view to advertisement for our¬ 
selves. Had we indulged any such view we should have 
taken a very different course. The advertisement and 
profit up to now have been entirely with Mr. Long. We 
believe that the advertisement will continue with Mr. Long, 
but that the profit will very shortly devolve to the public. 


As our Correspondence columns have indicated, we have 
not been without letters of another sort, and at the moment 
of going to press we have received from 44 A London 
Publisher ” a letter which we reproduce below. We may 
premise that the writer is one of the principals in a 
publishing house of old standing and high reputation : 

“THE YOKE.” 

Sir, —You have earned the gratitude of all who 
have at heart the welfare of the rising generation for 
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the stand you have taken with regard to the above 
book. 

As recently as last July a schoolmaster, who has a 
large preparatory school, drew my attention to this 
book and others of a similar tone, and asked me 
whether any influence could be brought to bear upon 
the publishers individually concerned in the output 
of such harmful matter, adding that such books were 
44 rank poison for a young growing lad to read.” 

I had not previously read one of the volumes on 
the list he gave me, but have since made a point of 
reading “The Yoke” so that I might judge for 
myself. 

The result confirms the opinion he expressed, and 
I contend that the representation of vice as being a 
necessity must have a pernicious effect on the minds 
of the young. 

I have ascertained that books of this nature, and 
especially those by Mr. Hubert Wales, are prohibited 
by the principals of one firm at any rate from being 
exposed for sale on the railway bookstalls. We know 
only too w f ell that such books are written and pub¬ 
lished owing to the unfortunate demand for anything 
evil which is likely to bring in revenue to authors and 
publishers, and not because such writings represent a 
special aspect of human life which the writers thereof 
are pleased to call philosophical. 

I can only express a hope that more vigorous 
measures may be taken to suppress such. 

The scandal is obvious, and not to be tolerated. 


In discussing Mr. Swinburne’s new book, 44 The Age of 
Shakespeare,” the writer of an article in The Outlook 
remarks that 44 the poets are heralded by two stanzas of 
dedication to Charles Lamb.” As a matter of fact Mr, 
Swinburne’s dedication is a sonnet, and, while it is not a 
very successful sonnet, we fail utterly to see how anybody 
who has a knowledge of verse-forms can describe it as 
44 two stanzas.” We remember an editor of The Outlook 
who took somebody aside privily and said to him 44 Tell me, 
what is a sonnet ? ” This was years ago, but the ignorance 
of The Outlook upon the subject apparently remains. We 
should refrain from reference to the matter did it not seem 
to us strikingly to indicate the lack of qualification which 
prevails among persons who undertake reviewing. Here is 
a reviewer in a responsible journal dealing with what is 
obviously the most important critical book of the moment, 
and a book which is concerned with high poetry and 
written by well-nigh the only living poet of eminence we 
have left to us, and yet in his reviewer’s wisdom he describes 
the octave and sestet of a sonnet as 44 two stanzas.” 
What are we to expect of his judgments when he displays 
so palpable a carelessness or ignorance about the very 
elements of the poetical art ? Of course we shall be told 
that the reviewer in question has been guilty only of a slip ; 
but persons capable of such slips have little understanding 
of poetry, and persons with little understanding of poetry 
should not be set on to review Mr. Swinburne. 


It is curious that while the journalistic mind in the lump 
is contemptuous of poetry, or, at any rate, of contemporary 
poetry, that section of the Press which considers itself 
14 respectable ” recognises that the short poem is in some 
demand among the public and may be safely used to adorn 
the top of a column or stand out as a sort of jewel among 
the 44 Notes.” Hence we find that such papers as the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Westminster make a point of printing 
a poem of sorts pretty well every day, while the weekly 
reviews, to the manner born, do their best to get poetry for 
every issue. On the wdiole, the result is not at all exhila¬ 
rating, and this for the reason, as we think, that the 
average editor knows absolutely nothing about poetry and 
cares less. For our own part, we believe it is better 
to make an appearance without poetry at all than to 
print weak or middling verses. And if you must have 
poetry there is plenty of the old authentic vrork which will 
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bear reproduction. The which fact reminds us again of a 
story. The late editor-proprietor of a certain newspaper 
taxed his assistant-editor with printing in his paper 44 a 
piece of poetry” which he, the editor-proprietor^ could 
not bring himself to admire. 14 Well,” said the assistant- 
editor, 44 I was short of a fill-up, and consequently I used 
that sonnet ; besides which it happens to be John Keats.” 
14 1 don’t care who it’s by,” retorted the editor-proprietor, 
with some warmth. 44 1 don’t like it, and what’s more I’m 
not going to pay for it.” It is certain that quite a number 
of editors who print poetry are more or less incapable of 
distinguishing between good poetical writing and bad. We 
believe it would be possible to prove this by examination. 
More than one reputedly good judge could be drawn into 
an admission of his ignorance by the very simplest means ; 
but poets are a timid folk, like the conies, and none of them 
dares lift his hand against so potent a personage asan editor. 


The fact remains, however, that when the work of a 
desultory poet is brought together, whether in his old 
age or after his death, pretty well the whole of his finer 
performance will be found to have suftered rejection at the 
hands of otherwise able editors. It was so in the case of 
Henley, it was so in the case of Francis Thompson, and it 
will be so in the case of the next poet who comes along. 
Only a few months back we found a literary paper of 
standing bestowing high praise upon a poem which it had 
itself rejected in the usual curt terms. Of course there 
may have been reasons for this other than a want of taste 
on the part of the editor; but it is curious what an 
immense number of reasons there are which prevent a good 
poem from being printed and which appear to be entirely 
inoperative when mediocre work is to hand. As a matter 
of fact the capacity to judge poetry is almost as rare a 
gift as the capacity to write it, if not even rarer. A poet 
of parts never comes to his own by favour of the editors. 
And seldom does he do so even by favour of this or that 
reviewer. 4 ‘ The moon looks on many brooks, the brooks 
see but one moon.” Usually it takes a regiment of 
reviewers to discover a poet. One reviewer decides that 
such-and-such a poem is beautiful, and that the rest of a 
man’s work amounts to very little. Another reviewer 
decides that another poem is worthy, and that a third 
poem would pass muster. And so in the course of years 
the chain is completed, and we wake up ultimately to the 
fact that practically all the man’s work is sound and sweet 
and valuable. The amazing thing is that we do ever 
arrive at this ultimate fact. Meanwhile we should not like 
it to be supposed that at the present moment there is 
great poetry going the rounds of editors’ waste-paper 
baskets. As a matter of fact this is not so. Yet if any¬ 
body were producing great poetry he might trouble 
44 the editors ” with it for years without moving them to 
acceptance, at any rate on poetical grounds. 


We have received from Mr. J. Spencer Curwen a copy 
of a circular which he is addressing to members of Parlia¬ 
ment with reference to an 44 impending alteration of 
copyright law by Order in Council.” British copyright 
lasts for a shorter time than foreign copyright, and, 
according to Mr. Curwen, 44 wealthy publishers on the 
Continent are apparently endeavouring to get their property 
protected here as long as it is protected abroad.” The 
matter will come up shortly at Berlin at a Conference of 
the signatories to the Berne Convention, and Mr. Curwen 
is of opinion that 44 the movement, in the interests of the 
public, should be strenuously opposed.” 44 Our present 
period of copyright is long enough,” according to Mr. 
Curwen, and 44 the interest of the public is against copy¬ 
right, which is only conceded in justice to the rights of property. 
Protect a book or a piece of music and the price keeps up ; 
set it free and the price comes down. The public wants cheap 
literature and music.” The italics are ours. Mr. Curwen 
evidently has a very poor opinion of the rights of property, 
and in his circular he makes absolutely no reference to the 
case of authors whose property by the present law ceases 
to be vested in their lives seven years after their deaths, 
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or forty-two years after publication, whichever is the 
longer term. So far from agreeing with Mr. Curwen, we 
have always held that the present law is monstrously 
unjust to authors. There is surely no form of private 
property to which a man has a more absolute right than the 
creation of his own brain. This is a proposition in which 
even a member of the Fabian Society would acquiesce. 
Yet if a man buys a house, he can secure it to his descen¬ 
dants for ever, while if he writes a great novel or produces 
a volume of deathless poetry, his own children are not 
allowed to participate in any money that it may represent 
forty-two years after its publication or seven years alter 
his death. In our opinion the length of copyright, so far 
from being restricted, ought to be enormously prolonged, 
and we see no just reason why it should not be perpetual. 


The Book War is at an end. According to the latest 
advices, the Publishers’ Association and the Times Book 
Club have resolved to lie down together like the lion and 
the lamb, though which of them has been the lamb in this 
instance is not readily perceptible. The upshot of the 
whole thing is that the Times Book Club will now be 
supplied with net books in the ordinary way, whioii will, 
no doubt, be good for the Times Book Club and a great 
relief to the publishers. We believe that both parties may 
be reasonably congratulated upon having put up a good 
fight and on having made a good end. There can be no 
doubt that the Club has been a good deal of a godsend to 
certain of the smaller publishing houses. It has gone in 
very heavily for the purchase of remainders, and many 
tons of choice literature which would otherwise have been 
pulped have been retailed over the Club’s counters at a 
moderate profit and now adorn the libraries of suburbia. 
The cessation of hostilities will probably result in a 
decided slump in remainders and a bigger sale for 
the newly published article—a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. It will be interesting to note in what 
manner the Times Book Club will endeavour to maintain 
its prestige as a concern which exists purely for the 
advantage of the economical price-baiting book-buyer. 
It is certain that it will not now be in a position to under¬ 
sell the ordinary bookseller, but will have to compete with 
him on legitimate lines, which we should imagine will resuk 
in decided shrinkage in the Club’s turnover as retailer. 

The announcement that Mr. John Murray has been 
commanded by the King to publish the 44 Life and Letters 
of Queen Victoria ” in three volumes, at two shillings 
a volume, and that Mr. Murray will carry out the work 
of publication 44 in conjunction” with the Times reads 
rather sweetly, considering all the circumstances. Are 
we to take it that the Times Book Club is to have 
the sole rights of retail sale, or is it entering into 
a partnership with Mr. John Murray as a publishing 
concern? In the one case the ordinary retail bookseller 
will have obvious ground for complaint, and in the 
other event the Times Book Club cannot reasonably 
retail the book at all. Here we have a dilemma which 
the good sense of the parties may be able to dissipate. 
But we hope that it is a dilemma which will not result in 
another book war. In any case, the 44 Life and Letters of 
Queen Victoria,” in three volumes, cloth, at six shillings 
for the three, renders it evident either that somebody is 
going to lose money, or that publishers’ profits are very 
much more substantial than the publishers themselves 
would have us believe. One way or another, the world at 
large appears rapidly to be making up its mind that, while 
it is content for printer, paper-merchant, bookbinder, 
publisher, and bookseller to make a profit out of the 
production and sale of printed matter, the reward of the 
author should be fined down to starvation point. We are 
strongly of opinion that the next book war should be 
between authors and publishers. The theory is that the 
cheapening of new literature is good for authors, inasmuch 
as ten thousand penny royalties are better than five hundred 
shilling royalties. This looks all right on paper, but it does 
not work out for the author in practice. Of course in the 
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m! °- f l ^ C r L l(. e and Letlcrs of Queen Victoria ” the 
author s s ide of the question is of no consequence. But 

the publishing of such a work in so cheap a form makes a 

publishing precedent, and, with due respect to his Majesty, 

we consider that, in the long run, it will be hurtful to 
the interests of authors. 


Last week we referred to the vagaries of a certain 
erstwhile society journal ’ which has lately developed 
symptoms of Socialism, Anarchy, and Suffrages. We have 
received from a contributor to the paper in question a 
letter in which he complains that he has been unable to 
obtain payment for his contributions, after eleven months 
of trying, and he asks our advice in the matter. This is the 
second complaint of the kind that we have received about 
this paper, and wc make no doubt that many other poor 
journalists are in the same predicament as our corre¬ 
spondents. \\ e regret that the only advice we can give 
them is to refrain from writing in future for papers edited 
by Socialists. To get a m in to write for a paper and then 
to do him out of his just payment is, of course, the very 
finest practical Socialism. Last week the editor of this 
wonderful sixpennyworth informed us in a lachrymose 
note that the German for malice is schadenfreude. 
\\ ill he be kind enough to tell us in his next issue what is 
the German for bilking contributors ? 

We do not anticipate that any good will come to the 
cause of education from the so-called 44 Moral Education 
Congress.’' The only moral education that is of any value 
is religious education, and while we are glad to see that 
many of the speakers at the Congress have emphasised 
this fact, the proceedings seem, on the whole, to have 
been largely made up of irresponsible and foolish talk 
from the mouths of cranks, faddists, and gentlemen from 
44 furrin parts,” who possess all sorts of wonderful nostrums, 
of which they would like to try the effects on the youth of 
this country. Fortunately for the youth the Moral Educa¬ 
tion Congress is not likely to have any practical result at 
all as far as it is concerned. A good many of the speakers 
at the Congress would themselves, in our opinion, be none 
the worse for a little further grounding in the moralities, 
and quite a number of them seem to be afflicted with 
Atheism, Socialism, and kindred diseases of the mind. 


We have been favoured at various times duripg the past 
few months with communications from the Humanitarian 
League and from correspondents who share their views as 
to 44 the degrading and brutalising effect of corporal 
punishment.” In Thursday’s daily papers we read of the 
case of a boy of fifteen who was charged with cruelty to a 
donkey. Mr. Fordham, the magistrate before whom the 
boy was charged, saidIt was one of the most horrible 
cases of cruelty that had ever been before him. It was 
really terrible to find that any human being could use a 
dumb animal in this way. The prisoner was just under 
sixteen, and the Home Office suggested that persons of that 
age must be treated with the greatest leniency and care, and 
that they should not be sent to prison, as such a course might 
make them brutes. . . . Probably a sound birching 

would be the best thing for the prisoner; but the Law said 
44 No, it is debasing and degrading.”—Ultimately Mr. 
Fordham sent the boy to prison and left it to the Home 
Secretary to order his release if he deemed it advisable. 
Can any sensible person doubt that the proper way to deal 
with this young ruffian was give him a good flogging? The 
whole case is a fine reductio ad absurdum of the argu¬ 
ments of the well-meaning but foolish sentimentalists who 
carry their 44 humanitarian ” principles to such ridiculous 
lengths. With many of the objects of the Humanitarian 
League we are in sympathy. What a pity it is that they 
so often spoil their own case, and display such lamentable 
lack of the sense of proportion, and what a still greater pity 
it is that the law of this country is so often at the mercy of 
such silliness as this nonsense about a boy being 44 degraded 
and brutalised ” by a thrashing! 


MINION OF THE MOON 


" Those who look too long at the moon become mad; but those 
ufon whom the moon looks are poets.*' 

The boy lay down and slept 
In an uncurtained chamber, 

Thither the young moon crept 
Down a ladder of amber. 

In the heat of the summer night 
He threw off gown and cover ; 

And his limbs were naked and white 
Like the limbs of her Latmian lover. 

So she wrapped him in silver silk, 

In a soft transparent shroud 
Of nacre and opal and milk, 

Till he shone like a star through a cloud. 

And she poured diaphanous beams 
Into his parted lips, 

And the light swam into his dreams 
Like the sailing of silver ships. 

And she burned with a white-hot flame, 

And she kissed him over and over, 

Till the Dawn blushed red for shame 
And the stars grew faint above her. 

Then she sailed away to the sea 

On the wings of the wind from the South, 

But she left her kisses with me 
And the moonlight in my mouth. 

A. D. 
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REVIEWS 

TOLSTOY 

The Life of Tolstoy : First Fifty Years. By Aylmer Maude. 

(Constable. 10 s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Aylmer Maude belongs to the Boswellian order of 
biographers, which is nothing to his discredit. He is 
among the most enthusiastic admirers of Tolstoy, and, 
owing to his personal relations with the great Russian 
novelist, he claims, and no doubt rightly, to understand 
Tolstoy’s point of view better than most of those who have 
written about him. On the other hand, Mr. Maude does 
not hesitate to differ from many of Tolstoy’s opinions. He 
thinks that Tolstoy does not sufficiently take into account 
what the Western middle-classes have done for European 
civilisation. Tolstoy seems to Mr. Maude to be too much 
of an Oriental; his view of modern politics is consequently 
warped, and this vitiates many of the conclusions that the 
Russian thinker has come to with respect to the burning 
social problems of the day. In spite, therefore, of his 
hero-worship, Mr. Maude is not far from admitting that 
Tolstoy is interesting almost exclusively as an artist. As a 
pedagogic reformer Tolstoy has made suggestions which 
meet with Mr. Maude’s approval, but the rest of his 
docti ine is little better than anarchy. Tolstoy is in the 
curious position of an artist who has repudiated his own 
art, of a prophet who has deserted his own disciples. 
How this odd result in the initial stages has been brought 
about is clearly demonstrated in this illuminating biography 
of Tolstoy’s first fifty years of life. 

We see that the aristocrat is the predominating element 
in Tolstoy’s character. His youth was ill-disciplined, but 
intense in its volcanic energy and wilfulness. Gifted with 
a remarkable imagination, learning seems to have 
interested him but little in the early days, most of his book- 
knowledge having been acquired in later life. He was 
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not more or less dissipated than the young Russian aristo¬ 
crats of his generation. He appears to have taken a 
genuine interest in the army, which he left shortly after his 
debut as an author, but there are indications that he cannot 
have been a very efficient artillery lieutenant. Mixed with 
much arrogance and brutality, there have certainly always 
been many tender spots in Tolstoy’s character, but his exces¬ 
sive egoism leaves one with the conviction that even his 
profound humility, or the expressions of it, and his extreme 
straightforwardness as to his own motives may have been, 
to a considerable extent and perhaps unconsciously, inspired 
by vanity. Like his favourite, Jean Jacques Rousseau, he 
is for ever contemplating himself in a moral mirror, and as 
no degree of self-approbation can satisfy his restless vanity 
wholly, every other day he changes the cut of his soul. 
Even his interest in the Russian peasant is largely made 
up of interest in himself. There is one story, related by 
Mr. Maude, which illustrates this fact in the most poignant 
and tragic way, though the biographer does not seem to 
grasp, at least he lays no stress upon, its shocking sig¬ 
nificance. In the summer of 1866 an infantry regiment 
was stationed near Yashaya, where Tolstoy has his country 
house. Serving in this regiment was a young officer, 
named Kolokoltsef, whom Countess Tolstoy had known 
in Moscow. Through him the Tolstoy menage made the 
acquaintance of the colonel of the regiment, and of an 
elderly ensign named Stasulevitch, whose promotion had 
been hindered owing to his Liberal opinions. One day 
Stasulevitch and Kolokolstef, whom Mr. Maude describes 
as a “light-headed and light-hearted youngster,” called 
on Tolstoy and asked him to undertake the defence of 
a soldier named Shibounin, who was to be tried by court- 
martial for having, in a fit of irritation at what he 
believed to have been an act of injustice, struck his 
superior officer. In the Russian Army the punishment 
for this offence is death. Tolstoy accepted this task, and 
pleaded his client’s irresponsibility, but with the result 
that the “light-headed youngster” Kolokoltsef and the 
colonel outvoted the middle-aged ensign in favour of the 
death sentence, and the wretched Shibounin was shot. 
The spectacle of a half-frantic philosopher masquerading 
as an advocate and legal adviser before three judges of 
low moral and mental level, who were also his boon com¬ 
panions, and this w hen a man's life was at stake, is macabre 
enough, and only the pen of a Gorki could fitly describe it; 
but there is worse to follow. Tolstoy, to checkmate the 
bad joke which his friends had played off upon him, w ished 
to appeal through his aunt, Countess A. A. Tolstoy, to 
Alexander II. for a pardon, “ but, with characteristic dis¬ 
regard of details, he omilUd lo mention the name 0/ the 
regiment in which the affair had occurred.” Mr. Maude, 
strangely enough, lays the blame for the tragedy which 
followed on the Russian Minister of War : 

In contrast [he saysl with thcaclionof the Colonel and the 
Minister, w f as that of tne peasants who flocked in crowds to sec 
the prisoner, bringing him milk, eggs, home-made linen, and all 
the gifts that their poverty could afford. 

We are not told that Tolstoy gave him anything, or how 
the War Minister was to blame : 

When the day of execution arrived, Shibounin went impassively 
to his death ; to all appearance incapable of understanding what 
was happening. The people thronged around the post to which 
he was tied . . . the women weening, and some of them 
fainting. They fetched a priest to perform Masses at his grave, 
and paid for the service to be repeated all day. At night, contri¬ 
butions of copper money, linen, and candles were laid upon his 
grave. Next day the Masses were recommenced, and were con¬ 
tinued until the local police forbade any more religious services, 
and levelled the grave that the people might not continue to 
visit it. 

The amazing conclusion drawn from this dreadful incident 
by Mr. Maude is that it explains Tolstoy's ultimate convic¬ 
tion “ that Government and the administration of law' is 
essentially an evil thing.” It is fair to point out that 
Tolstoy had not at this time adopted all the anarchical 
opinions that he subsequently professed, and that he seems 
to have made the most of the legal points in the wretched 


soldier’s favour, but the story none the less leaves a peculiarly 
unpleasant taste in the mouth. Tolstoy’s “ disregard for 
details,” to which the tragic finale is attributable, are not 
noticeable in the books which have made him wealthy, nor 
in his business dealings as a landowner and agriculturist. 

Tolstoy’s almost savage arrogance was markedly dis¬ 
played in his quarrel with Tourgenef. From Mr. Maude’s 
account of this incident, it appears that Tolstoy, in the 
words of V. P. Botkin, “ wanted to love Tourgenef ardently, 
and unfortunately his impulsive feeling encounters merely 
mild, good-natured indifference. That is what he cannot 
reconcile himself to.” Accordingly Tolstoy, at his own 
dinner-table and to Tourgenef's face, insulted Tourgenef’s 
daughter, and when Tourgenef threatened to “ punch his 
head,” made every arrangement for shooting him in a duel. 
The Tolstoy of those days was ungenerous enough to be 
dissatisfied with the ample apology that Tourgenef 
tendered him, and to accuse him of cowardice : 

To judge the relations between these two great writers fairly 
[says Mr. Maude] one must remember that Tourgenef was ten years 
the elder, and, until " War and Peace ” appeared, ranked higher in 
popular esteem; yet Tolstoy showed him no deference, bat, on 
the contrary, often attacked him and his views with mordant 
irony. Tourgenef was neither ill-natured nor quarrelsome. If 
Tolstoy had treated him with consideration, or had been willing 
to let him alone, there would have been no question either of 
insult or of challenge. But the younger man sought the cider s 
company, and then made himself disagreeable. 

Tolstoy also had at that time the bad habit of severely con¬ 
demning in others lapses from the moral standard, of 
which he was constantly guilty himself. Certainly the 
Tolstoy of to-day is a very different moral being from the 
Tolstoy at the apogee of his artistic development and in 
the full pride of his physical strength. But the over¬ 
weening egoism which was apparent then is still in a large 
measure the inspiration of a philosophy which out of 
Individualism has evolved anarchy as the basis of life. 

All Tolstoy’s views of life were, from an early period, the 
commencement of which is described with commendable 
carefulness by Mr. Maude, coloured by a peculiar horror of 
death. Death, however, when the theught of it was not 
driving Tolstoy mad with despair and terror, exercised 
over him a hideous attraction. In this mental condition it 
is impossible not to recognise a form of at least latent 
insanity. It warped his whole outlook upon the world, and 
led him into all sorts of fantastical deductions from 
insufficient premisses as to the meaning of both life and 
death. When his brother died in his arms he wrote, 
describing the scene : 

Some moments before his death he drowsed off, but awoke 
suddenly and wdiispcrcd with horror, “What is that?” That 
was when he saw it—the absorption of himself into Nothingness. 

It is difficult to conceive how Nothingness, or the absorp¬ 
tion into it, could be 14 that” But Tolstoy could not then 
rid himself of the peculiar idea that annihilation was an 
uncomfortable physical state. It led him, in his confessions, 
to propound the curious theory that the finite and the 
infinite must be linked together before an answer to life’s 
problems can be reached. He did not explain how the 
finite could be linked with the infinite, but if Tolstoy meant, 
as apparently he did, that it is only the infinite of which 
man has cognisance, the theory is one which other thinkers 
have defended. 

Mr. Maude makes lengthy extracts from Tolstoy’s 
44 Confessions ” which certainly throw an interesting light 
upon Tolstoy’s mentality, on its strong points, and its 
aberrations, but these self-revelations are useful mainly as a 
means of studying the artist and the man ; they solve none 
of the old problems, and raise no new ones. It is with an 
analysis of the 44 Confessions,” so singularly unlike those of 
Tolstoy’s hero, Rousseau, with whom, however, he lus 
certain subtle points of resemblance, that Mr. Maude 
brings to a close this story of Tolstoy’s first fifty years. 
We leave Tolstoy in the valley of the shadowed death, a 
shadow from which he has never been able wholly to 
efcape, which even now darkens his brain. 

One important point which Mr. Maude’s book bringsout 
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is the instinctiveness of Tolstoy’s genius as an artist. His 
self-criticism has always been disastrous to his work, after 
its performance had been completed under the stress of 
imperious inspiration, and his criticism of other artists is of 
the same quality. That the man who counted among his 
favourite authors Alexandre Dumas, Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
Paul de Kock should have denied genius to Shakespeare 
and Beethoven is in no way surprising. It is at least 
consistent with his own denial of himself. 


INDIAN HISTORY 

The Early History of India , including Alexander's Campaigns. 
By V. A. Smith. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
14s. net.) 

Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta. Vol. 
III., “The Mughal Emperors of India.” By H. 
Nelson Wright. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
40s. net.) 

India through the Ages . By Flora Annie Steel. (Rout- 
ledge, 4s. 6d.) 

Indian history is so elusive, so involved a matter, that the 
task of writing a coherent and intelligible narrative of its 
events is one which could scarcely be attempted by any 
one whose equipment consisted of less than the ordered 
results of long knowledge of the India of to-day, com¬ 
bined with a patient study of the records of the past in all 
their forms and sources—literary, ethnological, or archaeo¬ 
logical. And even though the writer of such a history 
were fully provided with these qualifications, he might yet 
fail signally to communicate the results of his work to 
others in a telling form. 

No one will doubt the capability of Mr. V. A. Smith to 
grapple with the work. Even though the book with 
which we have to deal had not met in its first edition with 
well-merited praise, a couple of pages wduld be enough to 
convince an informed reader of its value. Indian history 
cannot produce in the mind the clearly outlined pictures 
which are possible, and even inevitable, for the student of 
the histories of European States, from those of Greece 
onwards. But it is little short of astounding to the general 
reader to realise that the tangle of threads which go to 
make up the fabric of Indian history do, as a matter of 
fact, each and all form part of a pictured whole—sadly 
torn and frayed in many places, it is true, but none the less 
adorned with figures, brave and brilliant and living as 
those of Alkibiades, or Caesar, or Charlemagne. And 
again, looking at the picture from a greater distance 
there grows upon the mind the impression, so valuable 
for the truest appreciation of the value of history, 
that it is but part of the world-picture of the meeting 
of the nations, so that link by link, as the progress 
of a West-bound caravan, laden with rich wares, China 
and India, and little Asia and the Mediterranean 
are joined together in one long pageant of the world’s 
happenings, only dimly and occasionally conscious of 
each other, but all bound towards the same end, the 
moulding of the world of to-day, as the world of to-day is 
bound towards the making of the worlds of unknown 
to-morrows. 

Indian history, perhaps more than any other, owes the 
possibility of its arrangement in orderly chronological 
sequence to these points of contact with the outside 
world. A world in itself, India has never had a single 
and consistent system of chronology ; there has never been 
any lack of detail ; the threads were all there, but the 
puzzle was, and still is, in a great degree, to weave them 
together in their right order. The clues have not been 
found in India itself, but in her meetings with the Western 
satraps—in her encounter with the sword of Macedon— 
in her contact with the historians of the farthest East 
Midway between all the great civilisations of the world, 
India has been until the last few years a storehouse of 


undated records. Forty years ago, as Mr. Smith most 
truly says, a connected history of India was an impossi¬ 
bility. 

Not that the wealth of material has lain idle for want of 
workers among its treasures. But the results of their 
labours have been presented to the small circle of their 
fellow-workers, and even the serious worker in the field of 
European history has failed to recognise the real import¬ 
ance of Indian culture and progress in the scheme of 
things entire, while for the ordinary reader Indian history 
may be said not to have existed at all until the appearance 
of the first edition of the present work. 

That edition is so w’ell remembered as to render unneces¬ 
sary a detailed criticism of this revised reissue. And on 
the reading of the work as a whole the point which is most 
forcibly driven home is one which is noted by the author 
in his introduction—namely, that whereas the main difficulty 
for the historian in dealing with Indian affairs is the same 
as that which besets the historian of Greece, the difficulty 
which arises from the multiplicity of States and the lack of 
political unity, the effect alike on historian and reader of 
these conditions is different in each case. In Greece the 
interest of the story ceases with the achievement of political 
unity ; in India it is in direct proportion to the degree of 
unity achieved. To such an extent is this so that Mr. Smith 
has devoted almost the whole of his attention to those 
periods of history in which India w f as most nearly a 
political unity, and touches but lightly upon or ignores 
altogether the affairs of the small States which from time 
to time became merged in the greater Empires of India. 
In the result, Alexander, Samudragupta, Asoka, and Haasha 
loom large. The heroes of India play their part and the 
groundlings recede into the background, which is their 
proper place. So, and so only, can the broad issues of the 
history maintain their hold upon the mind. 

Mr. Smith’s book embraces precisely that period of 
history in which chronology has been until recently most 
difficult to establish—from 650 b.c. down to the Muham¬ 
madan conciuest—but he contrives to extract from it a 
narrative full of life, and of a very considerable degree of 
continuity.. We have no space to discuss his chronological 
deductions in detail, but at least they make use of every 
possible source of evidence, though, to be sure, he is 
careful to insist upon the worthlessness of much of the 
tradition that he cites. But he writes soberly, without 
bias, and with a wealth of reference which invites close 
investigation. Especially valuable is the bibliography in 
connection with the Rock Edicts of Asoka, who shares the 
honours of the work with Alexander and Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

The numismatic class of evidence is one of the most 
valuable sources of information with regard to Indian 
history from the time of Alexander the Great onwards. 
But it is only with the Muhammadan rulers that it becomes 
history in itself. The previous volumes of the Catalogue 
of Indian Coins in the Calcutta Museum, both of which have 
been reviewed at length in these columns, have rendered 
accessible a vast mass of well-ordered data for the history 
of the smaller States. The third volume, by Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright, w'hich is now before us, presents the history of 
the Mughal Empire in its numismatic form, in all the detail 
afforded by a large and representative collection of these 
most interesting coins. As in the case of the earlier 
volumes, no praise is too high for the orderly system of 
arrangement which makes reference a pleasure, nor for the 
exactitude of detail which we have learned to regard as 
a natural part of the work of Mr. Wright in this field. 
But wc cannot restrain a feeling of disappointment at the 
omission—.fully justified, no doubt, by the redundance of 
existing literature on the subject—of the short historical 
sketches wffiich made the first two volumes veritable hand¬ 
books of history in themselves. But the space that would 
have been occupied by these sketches is no doubt filled to 
better purpose by the notes upon the mint-cities, headed 
by a summary of the specimens from each mint, to be 
found in this cabinet. In the body of the Catalogue the 
classification is English alphabetical, following the names 
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of the mint towns. The obvious disadvantages of this 
system, however, are counteracted by the very full chrono¬ 
logical index, which makes the book as valuable to workers, 
from the point of view of historical sequence, as to those 
for whom the chief interest lies in the provenance of the 
coins. So far as can be determined from the excellent 
plates, the specimens in the collection form an unusually 
brilliant series, though we have seen finer examples of the 
Zodiacal coins of Jahangir. A word should have been 
added on the forgeries of this series. A good map of the 
mint towns completes a volume well up to the standard of 
its predecessors. 

Perhaps it is not entirely fair to Mrs. Steel to review her 
book in the comparatively austere company of the two 
foregoing works. For Mrs. Steel is neither archaeologist 
nor historian. Her stories of India fully deserve their reputa¬ 
tion, for they are lifelike, and they are India. But there is 
no doubt that 44 India through the Ages ” will bring the 
romantic side of Indian history into the horizon of many 
who would never dream of attacking its more serious 
aspect. The book is frankly a compilation. But it is far 
more than that—and far less. For Mrs. Steel it is 
primarily a great romance, coloured by a vivid imagination, 
and the background for lively portraits of its principal 
actors. To use it as a book of reference would be to defeat 
the end at once of student and author. But to read it as a 
moving human story is to succumb to a fascination which 
makes it difficult to cease reading until the last page is 
turned. Despite the irritating repetition of catch phrases 
and occasional lapses from soundness of English, despite 
a disregard of historical cruccs in the interest of dramatic 
continuity, the book remains valuable as giving the colour 
of India, and as presenting a gorgeous pageant of human 
nature—human nature which was only history because 
those who bore it lived in, or climbed up to, the high places. 
And it is natural and right that the human nature best 
understood and best portrayed by a woman should be 
that of the women of a land heavily scented with romance. 
Mrs. Steel may be 44 only a compiler.” Out of her material 
she has 44 compiled ” a history that has not been written 
before, for English eyes, and we thank her for it 

SYSTEMATISED STAR-GAZING 

Astronomy o) To-day . By Cecil G. Dolmage, M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L. (Seeley and Co., Limited, 5s. net.) 

Mr. Dolmage has managed to write a genuinely instructive 
introduction to astronomy in non-technical language 
and without calling upon his readers for any knowledge of 
mathematics. Mathematical processes, whenever and 
wherever employed, are, as he points out, presentations of 
logic in its most concentrated form—the shorthand of 
reasoning—and there is no inherent quality in astronomy 
that makes it impossible to place the reasoning before the 
reader in other and more expanded shapes. It will be 
obvious,of course, that this can only be done in an elementary 
work ; it is not possible, where complicated processes have 
to be explained, to dispense with mathematical expression, 
if only because the descriptions, when attempted in words, 
become utterly unintelligible from their mere length. More¬ 
over, in an elementary work, faith is rightly demanded of 
the reader, and if sometimes the full reasons for a deduc¬ 
tion are withheld, it is not necessarily a reproach to the 
writer. The writer may feel that about some things a 
reader who is in the position of a pupil ought to trust one 
who is in the position of a teacher, and coincident with his 
extreme clearness, Dr. Dolmage does sometimes make 
this demand. In the chapter on celestial mechanism and 
celestial measurement, for example, we doubt whether the 
reader who is innocent of all knowledge of physics will 
understand the lessons, but we feel that he should be 
able to follow with sufficient certainty the general meaning 
of what is being expounded to him. For star-gazing the 
information will be sufficient, and if the fascinations of 
astronomy should get hold of a man so that he desires to 


become a serious observer, he can then begin to ground 
his investigations on a sure basis of physics and mathe¬ 
matics. 

In one of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories the prota¬ 
gonist—a person whose public celebrity obscures his 
creator’s reputation as romancer, historian, and cricketer, 
and compels us to compare that creator unfavourably with 
Poe—is stated to be entirely innocent of astronomical 
knowledge, and Sherlock Holmes would probably have 
justified that gap in his fund of information by saying 
that astronomy was of no practical use. Such a book as 
the one before us moves us to ask how much truth there is 
in this view, and the immediate answer is that there is no 
truth in it despite the fact that it is popularly held. 
For the tiaining of the mind and the stimulation of 
the imagination there is no science or art known to us 
that approaches astronomy in its effects, a fact which 
makes the science from an academic point of view pre¬ 
eminent. Nor is its material side far to seek. It is true 
that the day when immediate profit in money was the out¬ 
come of star-gazing has long gone by. When of old the 
shepherds watched their flocks by night they noted the 
quarters of the moon, and timed both the periods of labourof 
their ewes and the periods of service of their slaves by its 
successive waxing and waning. The first shepherds to 
arrive at this position undoubtedly secured material profit 
from the introduction of order into their affairs. Similarly 
the first husbandmen who grasped the fact that the natural 
manifestations making up the seasons of the year constituteda 
regular and recurring sequence of events, with the sun for a 
regulator, were far ahead of competition in that they knew 
when to sow and were able to make leisurely preparation 
for reaping and garnering. A man can no longer turn his 
knowledge of astronomy into gold directly, save by using 
it to secure for him a salaried post in an observatory. But 
the observatory is itself a proof that the material side of 
astronomy must always be of paramount importance In 
fact, astronomy receives such subsidy as it obtains from 
the state or the public purely upon utilitarian grounds. 
Observatories exist for the maintenance of an accurate 
calendar. His keenness in the pursuit of knowledge 
for the mere sake of knowledge has been always the 
hall-mark of the astronomer, but the institutions in 
which his observations are made have been equipped 
mainly in the interests of commerce. To establish a 
calendar is the foundation of all trade between individuals 
or nations, and the more perfectly free from error 
that calendar is, the more are possible elements of 
friction removed from contracting parties. It may appear 
to make little difference to our pockets that on the 21st 
of this month of October, 1908, for example, Venus will 
be in conjunction with the moon at 7 a.m. ; and the hori¬ 
zontal parallax at noon of the same luminary upon the 
same date is a detail which can be neglected in our business 
lives. But such calculations and the observation of eclipses, 
occultations, and other celestial phenomena may be termed 
either the byplay of an observatory or the outward sign 
of more important activities. An observatory that can 
predict such things is proving that it is watching over 
the calendar, that it is ready to take advantage of any 
manifestation that occurs which might increase our 
knowledge of the circumstances which regulate it, and that 
in the meantime we may rest assured that the sun is in 
the heavens, that any time bargains into which we may 
have entered hold good, and that all is right with the 
commercial world. 

But although the astronomer in this way may be regarded 
as the foremost among our practical workers, the popular 
and romantic conception of him as indifferent to the 
utilitarian side of his science is on the whole the correct one. 
Not a single great astronomical truth has been discovered by 
men whose efforts were stimulated in the least either by 
hope of personal gain or expectation of putting money into 
the pockets of the university or the state by which they 
were subsidised. The astronomer’s aim is truly the 
acquisition of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and it 
is this, no less than the tremendous themes with which bis 
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calculations are concerned, which makes of astronomy the 
leading science, or, rather, makes it the leader of its 
ancillary sciences of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 
We welcome Dr. Dolmage’s book as an excellent intro¬ 
duction to the noblest of studies. It must be mainly of use 
to those who will never be astronomers, for it is unlikely 
that many who read it will themselves purchase a 
telescope, even a small one, and scour the heavens 
on original research bent. Many things besides the 
arduous nature of the necessary training will prevent 
this. But systematic star-gazing, with the assistance 
of a good spy glass, an almanack, and Dr. Dolmage’s 
instructions in the elements of the science, will provide 
intellectual exercise of a most inspiriting kind, and can 
hardly fail to be without its moral return. When the 
value of teaching Greek to schoolboys is questioned, the 
reply of the scholar will always be that no man is really 
educated unless he can read—or, let us say, unless he has 
read—the Greek masterpieces in their native tongue, and 
so obtained a basic knowledge of philosophy and the prin¬ 
ciples of art. When the scholar is reminded that in an 
average public school of five hundred boys there are 
seldom more than five who show promise of being able to 
do this, and is asked if he does not find the proportion of 
successes to make up a poor return for the labour that is 
spent in the teaching, he will usually relapse into the peda¬ 
gogue, and say that the intellectual and moral training has 
none the less been excellent, that obedience and accuracy 
have been cultivated, and that the powers of memory have 
been improved. A course of elementary astronomy has 
the same strong grounds to recommend it, and even if a 
man cannot get access to an observatory or make it con¬ 
venient to use a telescope, he will find star-gazing none the 
less an absorbing pursuit. He will not be able to under¬ 
stand all Dr. Dolmage’s clear and simple book unless he 
pays close attention to it, and when he begins to read 
deeper he will find the amount of attention required to 
increase in geometrical progression. He will soon have no 
doubt as to the intellectual bracing-up that he is receiving, 
while the moral training—but there we will stop. The 
immensity of the solar system and its immediate reduction 
to smallness by the recollection that it is only one of many 
such systems, have so often been made the text of a homily 
upon human pettiness that a similar improving discourse 
may well be omitted. 

To the most tremendous of all studies Dr. Dolmage has 
written an excellent introductory treatise. 


GUIDE-BOOK YACHTING 

From the North Foreland to Penzance . By Clive 

Holland. Illustrated by Maurice Randall. (Chatto 
and Windus, 12s. 6d. net.) 

This handsome volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
Marquess of Ormonde, Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, for it is a book which should delight all yachts¬ 
men who cruise in and about the pleasant waters of our 
Southern coast. Those who know the comparative 
dulness of most of our Eastern shores and the rugged but 
inhospitable grandeur of the iron-bound Western coast 
will admit that the South possesses a picturesque romance 
that is all its own, with its varying cliffs of white chalk 
or red sandstone, basalt or granite (in Cornwall), pebbly 
shingle or alluvial drift, with its numerous rivers and 
wooded creeks, its quaint old-w'orld harbours, lighthouses, 
and jutting forelands. 

Mr. Clive Holland views and describes this alternating 
scenery from the yacht-deck, stepping here and there 
ashore to visit town and harbour and catch something of 
the spirit of local history—at one time the traditions of 
the people, still current stories of smuggling-days, of per¬ 
sonages of the past, great and small ; at another the never- 
forgotten tales of great battles in defence of the coast, ot 
the men who fought them, and the part played by the towns 
in supplying men and ships. All this makes light and 
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pleasant reading. But Mr. Holland’s sources of informa¬ 
tion c >me rather from the bookshelf than from oral 
tradition. In fact, he admits as much, in the debt which 
he frankly acknowledges to many writers who have pre¬ 
ceded him, from Lcland, Hakluyt, and Hollinshed to the 
Cinque Ports of Professor Montagu Burrows (not “ Montagu 
B01 row ”). Still, Mr. Holland has been at much pains in 
his persevering researches, and in the endeavour to present 
the more romantic side of history, of which it is hardly 
fair to be over-critical. But he has lost a fine opportunity, 
in that he tells us scarcely anything of the romance of the 
lost towns and harbours now covered by the perpetud 
encroachment of the Eastern sea-drift. We admit the 
difficulties which belong to the problem of compressing 
into one book the materials for many, diversive scenery, 
complicated geology, traditions, folk-lore, local annals, 
history, and the distinctive features of many counties and 
towns in a coastline of 316 miles, full of the countless 
associations of two thousand years. Guide-book history is 
never very satisfactory. And although Mr. Holland 
expressly informs us in his preface that he has 44 made no 
attempt to give guide-book information,” we cannot escape 
the impression that the smack of the guide-book is as 
potent as the salt-whiff of the sea, and that a considerable 
part of his researches does not extend further than the 
ordinary 14 guides.” Be that as it may, he has unfortunately 
caught the exact flavour of the well-known guide-book 
44 style.’ 1 

In a book which, from its excellent presentation, is 
obviously meant for the educated reader we might well be 
spared the constant banal remarks which are considered 
appropriate—not without reason—to the mental capacity 
of the average tourist: 

Possibly Bcachy Head—which towers above us, with, perhaps 
a flock of tourists on its summit, having the semblance and pro-, 
portions of flies, so far above the water are they—has inspired 
more poetry than any other headland of the south coast. 

On the presentation of a Bible to Charles II. by the 
Mayor of Dover Mr. Holland observes : 

A present regarding the appropriateness of which many 
members of the Court must have had grave doubts. One can 
imagine with what inward movement the pleasure-loving, gallant 
Charles declared to the cheering, banner-waving throng surround¬ 
ing him that the Bible was “ the thing of all others he loved 
most in the world." 

Of West Cowes Castle we read that— 

Though naval and military uniforms are occasionally seen 
within its precincts, the sartorial attractions are rather the 
toilettes of the ladies from the salons of Paquin, Redfcrn, Doucet, 
and Marcscho Sccurs than the tailorings of naval and military 
outfitters (!) 

Remarks of this kind are merely absurd. 

Another source of constant irritation is the perpetual 
recurrence of the impersonal 44 one”— 44 As one walks its 
streets memories come to one of the innumerable gallant 
men . . . .” This tiresome construction occurs, page 

after page, throughout the whole volume. Mr. Holland 
has written much that is interesting, and has thrown such 
energy into the preparation of his sumptuous book that we 
can only regret that more literary distinction is lacking to 
a work that possesses many merits. It is a pity that there 
are no accompanying maps of the coast and the places 
mentioned. A geological map would have been especially 
interesting, and might have saved Mr. Holland from some 
curious mistakes about the widely diversified formation of 
the coast-line. The area of the chalk cliffs is not so exten¬ 
sive as he appears to imagine. There is a strange confusion 
about the greensand, which takes the place of the chalk 
near East Wear Bay, Folkestone. The coast from Fair- 
light to Pevensey is not chalk, but belongs to the Hastings 
Beds off the Wealden clay. The only granite between the 
South Foreland and Mousehole, beyond Penzance, is found 
in certain boulders in the gravel of the glacial drift at 
Selsey. South and west from Studland the formation is 
greensand, Purbeck Beds, and the Kimeridge Clay Cliffs 
at St. Alban’s Head, the chalk reappearing for a very short 
distance by Lulworth Cove. 
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Mr. Maurice Randall’s illustrations are very pretty, and 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. In common 
with most artists who work for reproduction in colour, he 
succeeds best in low tones. 

Most of the pictures are of the sea and shipping, in 
which Mr. Randall excels. These will delight yachtsmen, 
though we miss pictures more topographically characteristic 
of the south coast. We are surprised, for example, that 
St. Michael’s Mount is omitted. The best pictures are 
44 The South Foreland,” in which the height from the sea 
is well rendered, * 4 Fareham,” and 44 Dartmouth,” which 
show more local colour than most of the drawings. They 
are very well reproduced, as Messrs. Chat to and Windus’s 
illustrations usually are. Mr. Clive Holland’s book will no 
doubt find a place in the library of the yacht club, and 
give much pleasure if included in the limited number of 
books for which there is space in the yacht’s saloon. 


THE STORY OF MILAN 

The Story of Milan. By Ella Noyes. (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

4 ‘ Everybody has been in Milan,” writes Miss Noyes in her 
preface to this book, 44 but who knows Milan ?” There is 
some force in the remark, since the city has made no very 
visible impress on the history of Italy. Rome we know, 
and Assisi, with its memories of St. Francis, Venice, 
Florence, Naples, and Siena, but the city of St. Ambrose 
is stamped with no such clearly-marked individuality as 
these. To the modern tourist it is of interest chiefly for its 
cathedral, and even that contains but few memorials of the 
past, though the lover of poetry will remember with grati¬ 
tude a certain solitary spot 44 behind the altar, where the 
light of day is dim and yellow under the storied window,” 
which is sacred to the memory of Shelley. Milan, indeed, 
is a city with but few traditions. It produced no great 
artists, though it harboured many, and it should be remem¬ 
bered that here the immortal da Vinci found for years a 
shelter and a home. One figure rises in solitary grandeur 
over the host of lesser notabilities that have contributed to 
the making of the town’s history. It is that of Ambrose, 
the great Bishop, statesman, and saint, who in an age of 
untutored barbarism held aloft the Standard of the Cross 
and subdued by a word the insurgent passions of the 
world’s greatest conqueror. lie emerges triumphant from 
one of the most dramatic conflicts in history, and his 
immortal rebuke to the barbarian Emperor Theodosius 
was fraught with consequences which lay far beyond his 
ken. Miss Noyes has not failed to perceive the vital signi¬ 
ficance of that tremendous scene. 

In standing Bishop and kneeling King we see, not the indi¬ 
viduals and their immediate motives, ambitious, despotic, super¬ 
stitious as they may partly have been, not even the struggle of 
great transitory interests, but a wider, deeper, more enduring 
principle—the recognition of the spirit of supremacy over brute 
force, the victory of the Christian ideal of love and pity over the 
earthly lusts of blood and revenge, of the religion which adores the 
helpless Mother and Child over the deified Force of the ancient 
creeds. 

The history of Milan has been for the most part a history 
of broils and bloodshed, of strifes between Guelf and 
Ghibelline (those two ominous names in the annals of 
mediaeval Italy), of faction and of discord. A city divided 
against itself, it has fallen before the fury of a relentless 
conqueror. It participated in the fierce, abandoned life of 
the Renaissance, to return at a later period to its accus¬ 
tomed heritage of wrath and bitterness. Miss Noyes 
writes with a graphic pen of those troublous days, days 
when a few noble families bent a subject people to their 
imperious will. The work, too, has its uses as a guide¬ 
book, for the chapters on the Cathedral, the Gothic and 
Renaissance buildings of the city, and the Brera Picture 
Gallery are furnished with a wealth of detail invaluable to 
the stranger. And the illustrations leave little to desire. 
The book, indeed, is a valuable addition to a valuable 
series. If the subject fails to move us deeply, that certainly 
is not the fault of Miss Noyes. 
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DISCIPLES OF PLATO 

Disciples of Plato. By F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall. 

(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

It is the reviewer’s fortune to read innumerable stories of 
the Man and the Woman and the Other Man, and we 
suppose that one of the most astonishing things in the 
history of modem fiction is the number of permutations 
and combinations to be obtained from these very necessary 
persons—a number far in excess of that permitted by the 
Laws of mathematics: but then mathematical laws deal 
with the permutations of bodies, and leave souls out of the 
question. 

The joint authors of 44 Disciples of Plato” have managed, 
if not precisely a fresh combination, at any rate an inte¬ 
resting arrangement of the old theme, and they have also 
uncaged that rara avis , a novel without any padding. 
We say this advisedly, for there is scarcely a single 
sentence of description in the whole bodk : the story starts 
44 right away ” as at the whistle of a guard (if we may 
change the metaphor) and runs straightly—not, of course, 
smoothly—to its terminus, concerning itself entirely with 
its passengers, and not with the scenery through which it 
passes. 

Albert Seaton, a substantial City banker, a bachelor, 
with an income of ^30,000 a year, proposes to Adela 
Keith, spinster, twenty years his junior, at Trouville, that 
they shall commit matrimony. He has only met her half- 
a-dozen times, but it must not be inferred from this that 
he is of a flighty disposition : on the contrary, he is slightly 
ponderous, and this is his first serious love affair. Adela 
and her mother are very well drawn types of the home¬ 
less hotel-wanderers to be encountered all over the 
Continent in fashionable towns ; the mother young, 
inclined to flirt, on the look-out for a fortune; the 
daughter brought up also in the gospel of selfishness. 
The girl, however, has those uncomfortable possessions, 
ideals. She accepts Seaton, but with the reservation that 
she does not love him—a reservation which at the time he 
laughs to scorn, but which afterwards comes home to him 
with a sting. Into their married life steps the tertium quid 
in the person of Netherly, a young novelist, who poses as 
an exponent of sex problems and a believer in Platonic 
affection. With the situation thus created the authors deal 
gently and cannily. There are no passionate scenes, no 
lurid emotional interludes. Subsidiary characters are 
cleverly sketched in, although one finds it hard to believe 
that there could exist such a callous, caddish little soul as 
that of 44 Ernie,” the post-office clerk, who jilts a Tunbridge 
Wells shop-girl, and who, when she has committed suicide, 
merely observes, 44 It is a most unfortunate affair ; it has 
done me a lot of harm at the Post Office.” We were dis¬ 
appointed to find that he did not get even a good kicking. 

The position reaches its climax in a country-house visit 
when Netherly kisses Mrs. Seaton against her will. Here 
it seems that an opportunity for powerful writing has been 
missed, for the incident is not quite convincingly told. 
She then realises that his 44 Platonic ” talk was the usual 
mask for the usual love of men of his calibre, and from that 
oint the woman turns to win the love of her husband 
ack. He, thrown on himself by her previous repulsion, 
has devoted his energies to his financial occupations. We 
are left with their reconciliation on a trip abroad, and the 
significant remark of Adela’s slim-waisted, artificial mother, 
as she looks in the mirror, that she will be 44 a ridiculously 
young grandmother.” 

There are weak places in the story. We feel a little 
undecided as to whether Adela ever w f as really in love with 
her gallant. The authors write 44 different to,” 44 these 
sort of things,” 44 those sort of things,” and the punctuation 
leaves something to be desired. Also on page 247 occurs 
the questionable dictum, when Adela is defending her 
Platonist, 44 He would not be as popular as he is if he had 
not great talent.” Since w r hen has great talent in literature 
made for popularity ? However, the story’s the thing, and 
that we have found unaffected and most readable. 
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“Hetty Beresford,” by L. T. Meade, 6s.; “Kilo,** by Ellis Parker 
Butler, 6s.; “ Hester Lane,*’ by Annie S. Swan, 3s. 6s. 

MES8R8. JACK. 

Masterpieces in Colour Scries, is. 6d. net. Franz Hals, by 
Edgcumbk Staley; Lulnl, by James Mason; Rubens, by 

S. L. Bensusan ; Leonardo da Vinci, by Maurice W. 
Brockwell ; Vandyck. by P. M. Turner ; Whistler, by 

T. Martin Wood ; Burne-Jones, by A. Lys Baldry ; and 
Others ; 8 illustrations in colour. Wild Beasts of the World, by 
Frank Finn ; 17 Parts at is. net. ; 100 coloured plates by Louis 
Sarc.knt. C.E. Swan, and Winifred Austen. Beantlful Flowers 
and How to Grow Them, by H. J. Wright and Walter P. Wright ; 
17 Parts at is. net ; 100 coloured plates by Beatrice Parsons. 

E. F. Brickdale, and others. Notional Gallery, by P. G. Konody. 
Maurice W. Brockwell, and F. W. Lippmann ; 100 coloured 
plates; 17 Parts at is. net. The World's Story-Tellers, Edited 
by Arthur Ransome ; cloth is. net.; Hawthorne, Merimee, 
and others. Romance of Empire, Edited by John Lang ; cloth 
6s. net : “ New Zealand.” by Reginald Horsley. '• India.” by 
Victor Surridge ; 12 illustrations in colour by A. D. McCormick ; 
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also in half-leather, 7s. 6d. net. Complete Guide to Heraldry, by 
A. C. Fox-Davies ; many illustrations in text and plates in colour ; 
600 pp. ; cloth, xos. 6d. net. ; Arms and Armour: British and 
Foreign, by Charles Henry Ashdown ; numerous engravings in 
the text and plates ; cloth. 10s. 6d. net. Poets’ Country, Edited 
by Andrew Lang ; Contributors : Professor Churton Collins. 
W. J. Loftie. E. Hartley Coleridge, and others ; 50 coloured 
plates by R. S. Walker ; a re-issue at 10s. 6d. net. Lamb’s Talks 
from Shakespeare, 20 original coloured illustrations by M. M. 
Price ; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. The Byam Shaw Edition of Banyan, 
30 illustrations in colour; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. 

English Masterpieces; new volumes. " Milton’s Hymn to the 
Nativity," and " Kingsley’s Poem " ; 6d. and is. net. 

Jack's Reference Book: A Universal Encyclopaedia, Ac.; 1.088 pp. ; 
cloth; 3s. 6d. net. Century Bible: Edited by W. F. Adeney, 
D.D. ; New vols : " Isaiah,” Vol. 2. by Dr. Owen C. Whitehouse ; 
” Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon,” by Professor 
Currie Martin ; ” Leviticus and Numbers,” by Professor A. R. S. 
Kennedy ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

Scottish Painting: Past and Present, by James L. Caw ; 76 full-page 
plates;, quarto; cloth. 21s. net. Grandmother's Favourites. 

New Series, including " Birthday Present,” ” Fairchild Family,” 
" Margot and the Golden Fish,” ” Apple Pie.” ” Holiday House ” ; 
8 coloured plates ; 2s. net. The Dwellers, a New Nature Series ; 
6 vols. : (1) ” In the Garden ; (2) ” In the Pond ” ; (3) ” River 
Bank ” ; (4) ” Woodland " ; (5) " Meadows ” ; (6) " Under¬ 
ground ” ; cloth, is. net; covers, 6d. net ; 6 vols. bound in a 
single volume, cloth. 5s. net. Our Empire Slory. A Child’s His¬ 
tory of the British Empire, by H. E. Marshall, Author of ” Our 
Island Story ” ; 20 coloured drawings by J. R. Skelton ; cloth, 
7. 6d. net. Told to the Children, New Vols. : ” Stories of Beo¬ 
wulf.” ” Stories from the Ballads,” ” Stories of Siegfried ” ; 8 
coloured plates ; cloth, is. 6d. net; boards, is. net. Stories from 
History, new vol., " The Viking.” cloth, is. 6d. net. Shown to 
the Children Series, new volume " Trees,” cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Child’s 
Life of Jesus, by C. M. Steedman ; 30 drawings on colour by Paul 
Woodroffe ; a re-issue at 7s. 6d. net. The Plantagenet Roll, 
by the Marquis of Ruvigny ; the Essex Volume ; £4 4s. net. 
Makers of Canada: volumes completing the series, viz., "Lord 
Sydenham.” by Professor Adam Shortt ; ” Sir James Douglas,” 
by R. E. Gosnell ; W. Lyon Mackenzie," by W. D. Lb Sueur, 
LL.D. Shilling Scientific Series: revised edition of '* Radium,” 
by Dr. Hampson ; and " Motors and Motoring," by Professor 
Spooner. Tudor Facsimile Texts: new volumes: " Appius and 
Virginia." " Gorboduc; or, Ferrex and Porrex," " The Chief 
Promises of God to Man," " Damon and Pythias," " Jacob and 
Esau," ” Mary Magdalene.” and others. 

MR. JOHN LANE. 

Vincenzo Foppa, of Brescia, Founder of the Lombard School: 
His Life and Work, by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes and Mon- 
sicnok Rodolfo Maiocchi ; 105s. net. Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbine, by James Dennistoun. A New Edition, edited by Edward 
Hutton; 3 vols.; 42s. net. The Life of Joan of" Arc, by 
Anatole France; a translation by Winifred Stephens; 25s. net. 
Dnmouriez, and the Defence of England against Napoleon; 21s. net. 
Kashmir, by P. Firie. The Diary of a Lady-In-Waiting, by Lady 
Charlotte Bury; new edition; edited, with an introduction, by 
A. Francis Steuart; 21s. net. Cornish Characters and Strange 
Events, by S. Baring Gould; 21s. net. Louis Napoleon and the 
Genesis of the Second Empire, by F. H. Cheetham ; 16s. net. 
Memoirs of a Vanished Generation, 1815 - 1855 , edited by Mrs. War- 
renne Blake, with an introduction by Lady St. Helier ; 16s. net. 
Napoleon and the Archduke Charles, by F. Loraine Petre ; 12s. 6d. 
net. Augustus Salat Gaudens: an Appreciation, by C. Lewis Hind; 
12S. 6d. net. Two Dianas In Alaska, by Agnes Herbert and a 
Shikari ; 10s. 6d. net. Birds of the Plains, by Douglas Dewar ; 
10s. 6d. net. The Iliad of the East, by Frederika Macdonald; 
7s. 6d. net. Some Women Loving or Lackless, by Teodor de 
Wyzewa ; 7s. 6d. net. Cisar Franck: A Study, translated from the 
French of Vincent d’Indy, and with an Introduction by Rosa 
Newmaech; 78.6d. net. The Philosophy of Long Life, by Jean 
Fjnot, a translation by Harry Roberts; 7s. 6d. net. Holly, 
Yew, end Box: with Notes on other Evergreens, by W. Dallemore 
and Thomas Moore ; 7s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Anatole Trance .—The Well of St. Cltre, a transla¬ 
tion by Alfred Allenson ; The Opinions of Jerome Colgnard, a 
translation by the Hon. Maurice Baring ; Jocasta and the 
Famished Cat, a translation by Mrs. Farley; Balthasar, a transla¬ 
tion by Mrs. John I*ane ; The Aspirations of Jean Servian, a transla¬ 
tion by the Editor ; My Friend’s Book, a translation by the 
Editor ; The Elm Tree on the Mall, a translation by M. P. 
Willcocks ; The Wicker-Work Woman, a translation by M. P. 
Willcocks ; 6s. each. 

The Lost Cabin Mine, by Frederick Niven; 6s.; The Green 
Domino, by Anthony Dyllington ; 6s. A Poor Man's Honse, by 
Stephen Reynolds ; 6s. The Doomswoman. by Gertrude Ather¬ 
ton ; 6s. A Princess of Hackney, by G. C. Compton ; 6s. Our 
Daily Bread, by Clara Vibiig ; 6s. Someone Pays, by Noel 
Barwell ; 6s. Little Dinners with the Sphinx, by Richard 

t r G.allienne: 6s. Handicapped, by Emery Pottle; 6s. The 
44 Londons " of the British Fleet, by Edward Fraser; 6s. Under 
Pctraln with some Sauntertngs; 5s. Aubrey Beardsley, by Robert 
Ross, with a list of Drawings by Aymf.r Vai.lance ; 3s. 6d. net. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN. 

Art and Archeology. — The Book of the Pearl, by Dr. G. F. Kunz 
and Dr. C. H. Stevenson ; 42s. net. French Prints of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century, by Ralph Nevill. The Engraved Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, by W. G. Rawlinson ; in 3 vols. The Marks of Pottery 
and Porcelain, by William Burton and R. L. Hobson. Hercu¬ 
laneum: Past, Present and Future, by Charles Waldstein ; 21s. 
net. The Acropolis at Athens, by Martin L. D’Ooge. Earth¬ 
work of England, by A. Hadrian Allcroft. 

biography. — William Haig Brown, Edited by Harold E. Haig 
Brown. W’llllam Morris, by Alfred Noyes ; 2s. net. 

Fiction. — The Forbidden Boundary, and other Stories, by B. L. 
Putnam Weale. The Diva’s Ruby, by F. Marion Crawford. 
Mamma, by Rhoda Broughton. The Sunny Side of the Hill, 
by Rosa Nouchette Carey. Together, by Robert Herrick. 
Helianthni . by Ouida. Paths of the Righteous, by L. Dougall. 
The Red City, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Friendship Village, by 
Zona Gale ; 6s. each. 

Literature. — Oxford Lectures on Poetry, by A. C. Bradley. 
Faust: Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem by Stephen 
Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. De Libris, by Austin Dobson. 
Peace and Happiness, by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. Selected 
Poems, bv Horace Smith. A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day, Vol. II. ; 10s. net. 

History and Politics. — Lollardy and the Reformation In England, 
by James Gairdner. The Ancient Greek Historians, by J. B. 
Bury. The County Lieutenancies and the Army, by the Hon. 
John W. Fortescue. Social Life in Rome in the Age of Cicero, 
by W. Warde Fowler. Studies: Religious, Philosophical, Social 
and Controversial, by Frederic Harrison. Vol. IV. ; 7s. 6d. net. 

MR. ELKIN MATHEWS. 

The Shadow of the Raggedstone: a Romance of the Malvern 
Range, twelfth century, by Charles F. Grindrod, with cover 
design by Austin O. Spare. London Visions, by Laurence 
Binyon, collected and augmented. My Garden, by J. T. Prior, 
with 12 large collotype plates. The Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hongary, by Arthur Dillon. The Masqne of the Grail, by 
Ernest Rhys. “ Granta '* Anthology, edited by R. S. J. Hasi.f.- 
hurst. In a Street—In a Lane, by N. W. Bykg. Powder and 
Patches, by Vera Canute. Spirit and Dust, by Rosa Mulholland 
(Lady Gilbert). New Poems, by R. G. T. Coventry. Ariadne 
Dlainomene, and other Poems, by E. W. Sutton Pickhardt. 
Poems, by L. C. Bromley. Additions to the “Satchell” Series 
include: Victorian and other Papers, by E. S. P. Haynes. Songs 
of Good Fighting, by Eugene R. White, and the following to 
tho “Vigo Cabinet" Series: A Selection from the Poetry of Lionel 
Johnson. Whisper, by Frances Wynne, with Frances Wynne: 
A Memory, by Katharine Hinkson ; Quatrains of Omar Khayyam, 
from a literal prose translation by E. Heron-Allen, done into 
verse by A. B. Talbot; Csdmon’s Angel, by K. A. Murdoch; 
The Knocking at the Door, by A. Maddock ; Day Dreams of 
Greece, by C. W. Stork ; Christmas Songs and Carols, by Agnes 
Becbie, illustrated by Edith Calvert ; A Christmas Morality Play 
for Children, by the Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttelton. Also new editions 
of: Poems, by Mary E. Coleridge, 4th edition ; Musical Genius 
and Religion, by Robert Turnbull, 2nd edition ; A Selection from 
the Poems of Hartley Coleridge, and edition; Friendship, by 
Lilian Street. 

MES8RS. GEORGE PHILLIP3 AND 8 ON. 

Martin Behalm, his Life and his Globe, by E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S. ; an exhaustive memoir in large 4to, with numerous 
illustrations and maps, and a facsimile ofJBchaim’s famousyGlobc. 
Further volumes of Mackinder's Geographical Studies; a Course 
of Elementary Studies in Geography, by H. I. Mackinder. M.A., 
Director of the School of Economics and Political Science in the 
University of London—viz., Book II., " Lands Beyond the Channel ” 
Book III.. ’* Distant Lands.” Book IV.. ” The British Empir 
A Third Edition of Philips’ Mercantile Marine AGas.of the World, 
with many additional Maps and Plans. A Second Edition of 
Applied Geography, a Preliminary Sketch ; with 10 maps, by J. 
Scott Keltie, LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Editor of ” The Statesman’s Year Book.” A Third Edition of 
A Rational Geography, Part I., with numerous maps and diagrams 
by Ernest Young, B.Sc., Headmaster of the Lower School of 
John Lyon. Harrow. Philips' Geographical Illustrations, Set 1 ; 
24 subjects; prepared from photographs and printed on large 
sheets ; by P. H. L’Estrange, M.A., Author of " A Progressive 
Course of Comparative Geography on the Concentric System.” 
A Guide to Geographical Books and Appliances, ; a new Edition 
of Dr. H. R. Mill’s ” Hints to Teachers and Students on the 
Choice of Geographical Books for RefcrAce and Reading, with 
Classified List,” prepared by J. F. Unstead, M.A., and N. E. 
MacMunn ; Edited by A. J. Herbertson, M.A., Ph.D., Reader 
in Geography in the University of Oxford. Studies in Elocution 
a wide and Choice Selection of Poetry and Prose for Reading and 
Recitation, with an Introductory Essay on the Art of Elocution, 
and a Scheme of Vocal Exercises : for Fhihlic Speakers, and for 
use in Colleges, Schools, and Elocution Classes ; bv Alfred S. 
Lowry, Lecturer on Elocution at Handsworth College, Birmingham. 
Coiled Basketry, with numerous Illustrations, by C. M. Swannell, 
Author of ” Rafia Work.” and ” Paper Modelling.” Philips' 
Nature Calendar, 1909 , a Systematic Guide to Natural Observa- 
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tions for the Whole Year. Month by Month, for use in Schools 
and in the Horae.* 

MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 

Pound-the-Fire Stories, by A. Conan Doyle ; 6 s. Catherine’s Child, 

by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture ; 6 s. At Large, by Arthur C. 
Benson ; 7s. 6d. net. The Green Parrot, by Bernard E. J. Capes ; 

6s. My First and Last Appearance, and other Original Recitations, 

By Edward F. Turner, 2s. 6d. net. The Early History ot the 
Tories, from the Accession of Charles II. to the Death of William 
III. ( 1600 - 1702 ), by C. B. Roylance Kent, M.A. ; 12s. 6 d. net. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Tlssot’s Illustrated Old Testament, and the Life of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. James 
Tissot; in 4 vols. ; per set of 4 vols., 84s. The Old Testament in 
the Light of the Historical Records and Legends of Assyria and; 
Babylonia, by T. G. Pinches, LL.D., M.R.A.S. Alcuin of York, 
by the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol 
with numerous Illustrations; 5s. Do we Believe? The Law of 
Faith perfected in Christ ; Four Lectures delivered in St. George's 
Windsor, by the Right Rev. A. Barry. D.D., D.C.L. ; 2s. 6d. 
The Doctrine of the Virgin Birth: (a critical examination of the- 
evidences for), by Thomas James Thorburn, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
The Gospel of Christ in the Book of Common Prayer, being the sub¬ 
stance of Four Lectures delivered to Sunday-school Teachers, 
by the late Rev. Canon T. L. Scott, B.D. ; is. 6d. The Victors, 
Thoughts for Saints* Days, by Emily C. Orr ; is. Lectures on 
the Atonement, delivered in St. Edmund’s Church, ’ Kings- 
bridge, Lent, 1908, by the Rev. H. A. Birks ; 6d. 

Conftrraator, Confirmatur, or Confirmed and being Con¬ 
firmed ; Being Notes for Confirmation Classes, with Ques¬ 
tions on each, by the Rev. Canon J. Hargrove, M.A. ; 
is. Scandinavian Britain (Early Britain Series), by W. G. 
Colling wood, M.A., F.S.A. ; with Chapters Introductory to the 
subject by the late F. York Powell, M.A., sometime Professor 
History in the University of Oxford; with map; 3s. 6d. 

Domesday Book, A popular account of the Exchequer Manuscript, 
so called, with Notes of the principal parts of general 
interest which it contains,'' by Walter de Gray Birch, 
LL.D., F.S.A. ; 3s. The Spectroscope and its Work (Manual 

of Elementary Science), by H. F. Newall ; Illustrated. 
Representative Church Council, Report of the Proceedings, Ses¬ 
sions May 7th and 8th, 1908; is. Trafalgar, Written and 
Illustrated by Irwin Be van. A Day at the Zoo, with numerous 
Illustrations in Black and White and folding Coloured Cages ; 2s. 
Blown out to Sea, by W. C. Metcalfe ; 3s. 6d. A Love Passage; 
or, in Jamaica in the Sixties, by Harriet, Lady Phillimore ; 
2S. 6d. Between Two Crusades, by Gertrude Hollis.; 2s. 6d! 
Diana’s Decision, a Story for Girls, by Alice Wilson Fox ; 2s. 6d. 
Scptima, by Emily Pearson Finnemore ; 2s. 6d. ; The House 
with Dragon Gates a Story of Old Chiswick in 1745. By Edith 
C o -'per; 2s. 6d. The Royalist Brothers, a Tale of the Siege of 
Colchester, by the Rev. E. E. Crake, M.A., F.R.H.S. ; 2s. 6d. 
Heroine Or? by Isabella B. Looker ; 2s. Martha W ren, a 
Story of Faithful Service, by M. B. Synge ; 2s. Rolf the Rebel, by 
Bessie Marciiant ; 2s. Barbara’s Heroes: Ancient and Modern, 
by H. Louisa Bedford; is. 6d. Dame Joan of Pevenscy, a 
Sussex Talc, by the Rev. E. E. Crake. M.A.. F.R.H.S. ; is. 6d. 
Hearty Gray, a Tale of the East Coast, by William Webster ; 
is. 6d. Nora, an Irish Story, by C. M. MacSorley; is. 6d! 
The Lost Will, by Elizabeth Ken ; is. 6d. The Reavers, a Tale 
of Wild Adventure on the Moors of Lome, by William A. 
Bryce and H. de Vere Stacpoole ; is. 6d. Guy’s Ordeal, by H. 
Elrington; is. His Father's Son, by G. R. Wynne, D.D. ; is! 
Molly’s Violin, by Ellen M. Blunt ; is. The Diary of Perpetua 
Gylpin of the Town of Croydon, Caused to be imprinted by Faithful 
Farrayday, her son, in the year of grace MDCXCIV., Edited bv 

E. K. Seth Smith; is. The tairy of Inglewood Green, by Helen 
Milman ; is. 

SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

The St. George’s Windsor Series of Plays, Words and Lyrics by 

F. Maynard Bridge, Incidental Music by Sir Walter Parratt, 
Master of the King’s Music and M. Akerman, Assistant Organist 
of St. George’s Chapel ; the six plays were specially written for 
St. George’s Choir School and performed there ; they are equally 
suitable for Girls’ schools; music sold separately in sheets • 

(1) *’ Doria s Birthday ” (Oriental) ; (2) ” The Iron Band ” (Sici¬ 
lian ) ; (3) “ The Baron’s Holiday M (German) ; (4) " Many Happy 
Returns” (French); (5)^ ” The Pride of Bergcnbond ” (Dutch) • 

(6) ” The Pirate of Panora*” (Italian). Railway Rale*, the Method 
of Calculating equitable rates and Charges for Merchandise carried 
on Railways, by the late Joseph Horrocks. Edited by P. B. 
and B. Knowles ; in 3 parts ; Roval 8vo. Bushman Folk Lore, 
by Miss L. C. Lloyd, edited by Dr. G. McCall Theal ; with 
numerous Illustrations ; 8vo. The whole of Dr. G. M. Thf.al’s 
monumental History of South Africa is now' in process of arrange¬ 
ment ; the final form in which it will be issued with important 
additions to each volume is : I.—History and Ethnography of 
South Africa, 1505-1795 1 3 vols. : (o) *' The Portuguese in Africa” 
(published) ; ( b) ” Formation of the Cape Colony by the Dutch ” 

(in preparation); (c) " Account of the Dutch, Portuguese, Hotten- 


i tots, and Bantu ” (in preparation). II.—The History of South 
Africa since 1795 ; 5 vols : (a) ” Cape Colony from 1795 to 1828, 
with Some Accounts of Zulu Wars of Devastation and Bantu 
Communities ” ; ( b) ” Cape Colony from 1828 to 1846. Natal from 
1824 to 1845, and an Account of the Emigrant Farmers from 
1836 to 1847 " (»n preparation) ( c) ” Cape Colony from 1846 
to i860, Natal from 1845 to 1857. British Kaffraria, 1847 to i860, 
and Orange River and Transvaal from 1847 to 1854” (in prepara¬ 
tion) ; (d) Orange Free State, South African Republic, Zululand, 
Basutoland, Betshuanaland, and Matabelcland. from 1854 to 
1872” (in preparation); (#) “Cape Colony and Natal to 1872. 
Griqualand West to 1880, Great Namaqualand, Damaraland, 
Transkei, Zembuland, and Griqualand East to 1885. Poredotan 
and Portugues territory to 1894” (published). Dictionaries oi 
Quotations : Re-issue in cheap form of Dalbiac and Hariiottle’s 
French Quotations, Harbottle’s Historical Allusions, and Buck- 
land’s Indian Biography. Comparetti’s Virgil In the Middle Ages, 
translated by the late E. F. M. Benecke, M.A., with Intro¬ 
duction by Robinson Ellis, M.A. The late Rev. J. Owen’s 
The Sceptics of the Italian Renaissance, F. Warre Cornish’s 
Chivalry, with 27 Illustrations. Prof J. S. Nitti’s Catholic Socialism, 
with Introduction by the late Prof. D. G. Ritchie. J. 
Horace Round’s Feudal England (nth and nth Centurio). 

I he Reflections of Licbtenbcrg, Selected and Translated by Nor¬ 
man Alliston. Thought and Things: A Study of the Development 
and Meaning of Thought or Genetic Logic, by James Mark Bald¬ 
win, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University ; 3 vols. : Vol. I., 
" Functional Logic ” (published) ; Vol. II., ” Experimental Logic” 
(published) ; Vol. III.. ” Real Logic ” (in preparation). Professor 
Bergson’s Les Donnies immediates de la Conscience, Translated 
by F. L. Pogson, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Pro legomena to a Complete Exposition ot Theism, by J. Cohen. 
Catholicism on a Philosophical Basis, by Henry James Saint- 
Benno Cunliffe, M.A.(Oxon) ; 2nd Edition. The Hilton ol 
Philosophy: Based on the Work of Dr. J. E. Erdmann (5th Edition 
Revised by his son Dr. W. Bruno Erdmann), by W. S. Hough. 
Outlines of Psychology, by Dr. Oswald Kulpe ; Translated undei 
the supervision of Professor E. B. Titchener ; a new edition. 
The Precinct of Religion in the Culture of Humanity, by Professor 
Charles Gray Shaw-, of the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University. Essays on Theosophy, by Isabelle E. Taylor. 
The Function of a General Theory of Value (Library of Philosophy), 
by Professor Urban, The Inner Light: A Study jof the Signilic- 
ance. Character, and Primary Content of the Religious Conscious¬ 
ness, by Arnold M. Whe vtlly, M. \.(Camb.). D.D.fLond.), Incum¬ 
bent of Haningfleet, Sussex ; with Introductory Note by Alfred 
Caldecott, D.Litt., D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy. Kings 
College, London. Physiological Psychology. A Translation of 
the Fifth and wholly re-written German Edition by Professor 
E. B. Titchener ; in 3 vols. ; bv W. Wundt ; Vol. II., with 153 
Figures. A* Text Book of Petrology, by Frederick H. Hatche, 
Ph.D. ; with numerous Illustrations ; a new and enlarged Edition. 
The Student’s Text Book of Zoology, by Adam Sedgwick. M.A., 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the ^University 
of Cambridge ; in 3 vols., profusely illustrated : Vol. I., ” Pro¬ 
tozoa to Chaetognata ” (already published) ; Vol. II., ” Chordata 
to Mammalia” (already published); Vol. III., Completing the 
work (in the press). Elementary Text Book of Practical Botany for 
the Botanical Laboratory and Private Student. by Professor E. 
Strasburger ; a Translation by Professor W. Hillhouse, M.A.; 
6th Edition, thoroughly revised. Plant Life: A Manual of Botany 
for Schools, by lVofessor E. Warming, Author of ” A Handbook 
of Systematic Botany.” Translated by M. Rkhling and E. M. 
Thomas ; with numerous Illustrations. A reprint of Hudson 
Tuttle's *' Arcana,” annotated by Dr. E. Densmore, Author of "Sex 
Equality,” <fcc. Low Wages and No Wages: An Essay on the 
Economic Causes of Poverty, Unemployment, and Bad Trade, 
by Oswald St. Clair. Money and its Relations to Prices, by 
L. L Price. Over-Production and Crises, by K. Rodbertus, 
with Introduction by Professor J. B. Clark. Special Campaign 
Series. —(1) I. The Jena Campaign, by Col. F. N. Maude. RE.; 
2 . The Russo-Japanese Campaign up to the Battle of Liao-Yantf, 
by Capt. F. R. Sedgwick, R.A. 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 

Rood-Screens and Rood-Lofts, by Frederick Bligh Bond. 
F.R.I.B.A., and the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. ; with 100 
full-page Collotype Plates, and upwards of 300 other Illustrations; 
demy 4to; 2 vols. ; 325. net. London: Passed and Passing. 

A Pictorial Record of Destroyed and Threatened Buildings, by 
Hanslii* Fletcher, with Explanatory Notes by Philip Norman. 
Treas, S.A., Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., G. Rutter Flet¬ 
cher. F.S.A., James Bone, Roger Ingpen. Arthur Reynolds, 
and Frank Rutter, and an Introductory Chapter by Arthur P- 
Nicholson ; demy 4to, £\ is. net. In the Land of Mosques and 
Minarets, by Francis Miltoun ; with 75 Pictures, plain and 
coloured, by Blanche McManus ; large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. ; uniform with, and by the same authors as 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Touraine and the Loire Country, and 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Navarre and the Basque Province?; 
France of the French, by E. Harrison Barker ; imperial i6mo.. 
w'ith 32 full-page Plate Illustrations ; uniform with Italy of the 
Italians, by Helen Zimmern ; The Inner Life of the Navy, by 
Lionel Yexley, Editor of the ” Fleet,” with illustrations. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON 

It is to the credit of criticism and of all who have to do 
with books that Francis Thompson dead does not appear 
likely to lack for appreciation. We suppose that during 
his lifetime the praises bestowed upon him by the people 
who knew and loved him were sufficient from his own 
point of view, and as he had the approval, and knew that 
he had the approval, of the only kind of persons whose 
approval is worth the having, we must not lament him 
precisely as a poet of the neglected order. In an ideal 
world the questions which beset such a career as that of 
Francis Thompson would never arise ; they would never be 
allowed to arise even in a moderately fane world ; and for 
sane people they really should not arise. The modern 
general mind, however, is an affair which exists, and which 
insists upon being taken into account; though of course its 
conclusions are usually wrong, and for that matter ridi¬ 
culous. On almost the first page of the selected poems of 
Francis Thompson—a volume which has just been issued 
by Messrs. Methuen and Messrs. Bums and Oates—we 
find the following familiar stanza : 

Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 

That is not paid with moan ; 

For we are born in others’ pain, 

And perish in our own. 

Here, of course, though it was not so intended by the 
poet, is an opportunity for that confusion of thought and 
belief in which the general mind so delights. For we shall 
be told that the four lines quoted, in common with other 
lines of Thompson which it would be easy to set forth, 
indicate or reflect the terrible sadness and darkness and 
utter despair of at any rate periods of Thompson’s all too 
brief life. Of course it is notorious that poets in rude 
health and in the full possession of competence and com¬ 
fort have produced precisely similar appeals to the less 
exhilarating emotions, and while a poet no doubt learns in 
suffering what he teaches in song, it is well-known that 
woefulness, melancholy, and despair, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the terms, are not vital or essential to the 
matter. If a man’s contemporaries are ever to acquire the 
capacity to see him in his right place and to extract from 
his work its full value and meaning as art and its full 
value and meaning for themselves—and such achievement 
is generally supposed to be possible only to posterity— 
they must get rid of their tenderness for personal detail 
and physical biography. Time, who has a way of 
arranging all things for good, has the skill to obliterate 
the man who ate and drank and slept and quarrelled, and 
ran short of money, and beat his wife or neglected his 
children, and who died miserably, and is buried by the 
side of a pork-butcher, and leaves us only the only figure 
we want—namely, the poet in his pomps. There is 
Chaucer. Who is concerned with, say, 44 the struggles of his 
early days,” or with, say again, his fight for recognition.” 
Such phrases put by the side of such a lucent name have 
an air bordering on the preposterous. It is so with 
Shakespeare, for whom, thank Heaven, as William 
Shakespeare, human man, we have but the slightest 
acquaintance. What we may really learn for a surety of 
MUton in his capacity as a man who lived in a house and 
took his meals and bickered with his daughters, we must 
always dissociate and fend-off, and keep far aw'ay from 
the mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies. And so we 
might continue. Even Tennyson and Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne are nothing to us as men. For the best that 
we can hope for them out of such a consideration is 
that they have been good men, and as we all know, 
though good men be rare, poets are the rarer. In 
the case of Mr. Swinburne we have an instance of a great 
poet and a great? man of letters achieving what one might 
consider almost impossible in a newsmongering, paragraph¬ 
peddling, gossip-chewing age—namely, the keeping of his 
private man’s affairs to himself. Nobody can put his 
finger on lines of Swinburne and say, Here we have 
evidence of this, that, or t’other condition of the physical 


man or this, that and t’other condition of the physical man’s 
aches and pains or finances, or friendships or hatreds, and 
so on and so forth. And we say, further, that this is excel¬ 
lent for Mr. Swinburne the poet, and excellent for us and 
for all time, and that if any poet or other artist can keep the 
peepers and botanisers and straw-raking biographers out of 
his back garden he is doing what is proper to his dignity as 
a poet or artist and what is essential to his proper poetical 
or artistic reputation. And if we bear these important 
facts in minds in our approach of the work of almost any 
writer it does not require in us any extraordinary critical 
gifts to discover and make sure of a just and well-nigh 
exact view of his work, or to say of it with more or less 
certitude what posterity will say of it. We have it on the 
authority of Burns that the man’s the gold. But the man 
is gold or dross only to himself. The poet is gold to us, or 
dross, ultimately and only out of his poetry. If we are to 
know all that is to be known about poetry, and if it is to 
have its just and right effect upon us, we must give up 
weeping and wailing and breaking our hearts over 
the private sorrows of poets. It is no more terrible 
a thing that Chatterton should have committed suicide 
than that the late Mr. Whittaker Wright should have 
so dreadfully taken his own life. The only matter 
for us is, What did Chatterton leave us, and do we 
know it and use it for what it is worth? Chatterton was a 
human being, Mr. Whittaker Wright was a human being. 
The death of the one was as dreary an affair as the death 
of the other. Humanly speaking, it is as terrible that one 
Flute, a bellows-maker, or one Bottom, a weaver, should 
die for the lack of bread, as it is terrible that the finest 
poet of them all should die for the same lack. We are 
therefore pleased to find that, broadly speaking, the intro¬ 
duction, which we were bound to have with the present 
volume, is a reticent and detailless introduction. The 
writer of it, Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, is probably in as good a 
position to offer us the whole facts about Francis 
Thompson’s life as a man as anybody is ever likely to be. 
Yet he has refrained, and it is to his credit that he has 
refrained, even though he may have refrained only out of 
a sort of instinct. But in Mr. Meyncll’s introduction we 
find a striking example of the inadvisability of biographical 
knowledge, and of the destructive and dangerous effect of 
that knowledge when criticism or elucidation is toward. 
On p. 9 of Mr. Meyncll’s biographical note we discover 
these words : 

A definite reminiscence of the dissecting-room at Manchester 
may certainly be discovered in his [Thompson’s] allusion (in An 
Anthem oj Earth) to the heart as 

Arras d in purple like the house of kings, 
the regal heart that comes at last 

To stall the grey rat, and the carrion-worm 
Statelily lodge. 

Which remind us of the American critic—surely he must 
have been an American—who said that he believed that 
Shakespeare’s father must have been a butcher, and that 

There is a destiny which shapes our ends 

was a reminiscence of the days when the young William 
was employed in the uncongenial business of sharpening 
skewers. Mr. Meynell must not be offended with us. He 
has performed a difficult and delicate task with discretion 
and sympathy, and he knows that it is Thompson’s poetry 
which is Thompson’s greatness, and that Thompson’s 
private affairs are no concern of anybody’s. Yet how 
woefully he goes wrong in the matter of this passage : 

His heart is builded 
For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All heights, all deeps, and all immensities, 

Arrased with purple like the house of kings, 

To stall the grey rat and the carrion-worm 
Statelily lodge. Mother ot mysteries ! 

There is no harm in Mr. Meynell’s knowledge that Thomp¬ 
son had seen the inside of dissecting-rooms. It is no 
reflection upon Thompson himself or upon anybody else 
that he began life as a medical student. On the other 
hand, when one finds those who loved him and who had 
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personal tics with him, reading dissecting-rooms into such 
writing, the danger and harmfulness of biographical 
detail become plainly apparent. It is equally so in all 
kindred matters. For example, there is a poem in this 
collection called M Daisy.” We should hesitate to call it 
a considerable poem for a poet of Thompson's attainments, 
but we should be content to read it for what it is worth. 
Its value, to say the least, is not enhanced by Mr. Meyneil's 
statement that Daisy was a village girl who lived at a 
place called Storington and the rest of it. It is the 
poem which is our concern for better or worse, and not 
information about Daisy. We shall not elaborate this 
theory of ours in the present place, because we believe 
that Mr. Meynell has been really thinking only for his poet 
and endeavouring to do for him such kindly service as he 
might. But as Thompson is in effect a comparatively 
unknown poet, and the beauty and greatness of him are as 
yet only partially appreciated even by lovers of poetry, we 
shall take this opportunity of recommending to our readers 
the perusal and study of the poems contained in the volume 
prior to the perusal of Mr. Meynell’s note. The work of 
selection has been admirably done, and, premising that 
very few of Thompson's real poems lend themselves to 
adequate representation by extract, we may say that Mr. 
Meynell’s choice includes the bulk of Thompson's finer 
passages and complete shorter poems. The book is one 
to possess and to keep at hand, and on the whole 
Thompson is fortunate in that practically the first volume 
of selections from his work should have been prepared 
by so competent and loving a critic. 


GLASTONBURY 

The public spirit of the Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
rescuing Glastonbury from private and irresponsible uses 
is worthy of hearty support, for, as usual, the English people 
are ignorant and careless of their great treasures. The 
almost startling fact about Glastonbury is that it is the site 
not only of the first Christian church in England, but the 
first Christian church in the world, for there is weighty 
evidence from patristic sources that the Catholic Faith was 
planted in Britain in Apostolic times, and if so there can 
be little doubt that the Glastonbury tradition is really, if 
not modally, to be accepted. The importance of the place 
in the history of Britain did not even begin as late as the 
Christian era, for Avalonia, as we know, with Ischalis and 
Aquxsolis—that is to say Glastonbury, Ilchester, and Bath— 
were the principal cities of the Hedin, the Celtic tribe 
which held the country south of the Thames and near the 
Severn. These people consequently were the lead traders 
with the Phoenicians, who had two weighty reasons for 
commerce with Britain—tin (< attac , from which Bochartand 
others derive the name Britain) and lead, which was of still 
more importance in the old world. The enormous demand 
for lead in those ages may be gathered from the fact that 
it was not only used by fishermen and potters, and by 
builders, solderers, and workers in precious metals, but by 
all tradesmen for weights, and for public proclamations 
and engravings on stone. Julius, “who rather discovered 
than conquered Britain,” and Caius who brought it under 
tribute, no doubt made Kent their objective, but the ships 
of Tarshish knew Cornwall and Somerset from the days of 
Hiram onwards, and this is the true source of what know¬ 
ledge the ancients had of our island. Diodorus Siculus has 
a passage which more than likely applies chiefly to the 
men of the West: 

Men say that tribes of natives inhabit Britain who still preserve 
their ancient habits of life. They use war-chariots just as the old 
Greek heroes are related to have used in the Trojan War. Their 
dwellings are poor enough, being chiefly made of reeds or wicker. 
Their way of storing the grain harvest is to cut off the ears and 
barn these in underground houses. From these every day they 
pluck the old ears and mill them to make their food. In their 
ways they are simple and far removed from the crooked-minded 
ways and ill-nature of the modern fashion. They have poor food, 
far different from the luxury born of wealth. Moreover, the 
island is very populous and quite cold in climate, as it lies so far 


north. They have many kings and princes, and these are 
generally at peace with each other. 

The recent discovery of the wattle and mud village near 
Glastonbury bears out this first-century author in an 
interesting way, and seems to strengthen the tradition of 
the old Church of St. Joseph of Arimathea, which was 
of lowly dimensions, and made of these humble 
materials. As one can gather from Diodorus, the 
Phoenician trade route was through Brittany to the 
Rhone, and the traders rounded the dangerous Land’s 
End by making for the Scilly Islands. When once the 
ancient ships rounded the point, there was no great place for 
them on this dangerous coast except Barnstaple Ray, which 
was only a port of call, until they reached the Parrett River. 
This and the estuary of the Axe just below Weston-super- 
Mare were obviously the keys of Western England, both in 
these earlier days, during the Roman occupation, and in 
the times of the Danish invasion. They are the first places 
where ships of any burden and length of keel can find a 
safe resting-place, each being protected from the south¬ 
west and west winds by promontories. Moreover, these 
places, even more than Bristol itself, are within reach of 
the lead-centres in the Mendips. The Bridgwater reaches 
of the Parrett formed the first and more important approach, 
but the uprush of the tide must have made the Axe often 
more convenient to make. Glastonbury is the natural 
equidistant trade centre for both these places under ancitnt 
conditions. It is tucked away from a too inquisitive 
marauder ten miles inland. It is conveniently approached 
from the hills, and it lies at the top of a peaty moor—the 
Bone valley, which by old meres, lakes, and rhines com¬ 
municates with both the Parrett and the Axe. The 
soppy state of ancient Sedgemoor was fortification 
enough against any frontal assault from the sea, and 
the ring of hills fortified the place towards the land 
side. The legitimate water-way was easily defended, 
and consequently the security of the place and its 
commercial position gave it importance, and that romance 
which still clings to it. The watch tower of the Tor 
was another help to that peace and prosperity which could 
be almost inferred from a mere study of the map by any 
one acquainted with the other conditions of old commerce. 
It was this very commercial importance which makes it 
likely that the legend of St. Joseph of Arimathea is not 
baseless. The tradition of the disciples of Saints Philip 
and James by no means precludes the more interesting 
legend, and Leland was perhaps unnecessarily short with a 
tale which has nothing either ridiculous or unlikely about 
it. Anyhow the tale is so lovely that, like many of the 
mediaeval, and particularly of the Celtic, stories, its spiritual 
poetry and veracity makes one feel ashamed to ask how 
far the conditions of time and space on the lower plane 
belong to it. For was not the saint who gave his “own 
new tomb ” to carry the word of life through the world 
until he found a hill like Tabor, the mount of the Trans¬ 
figured Lord ? And did he not travel without ceasing until 
across a blue lake, against the morning light, he saw Tabor 
itself, the very reflex of the holy hill where the Temple 
might as well have been placed, the hill where Barak 
gathered his hosts ? And did he not name it the Tor, from 
its likeness, which any one indeed can see ? And 
did he not, like St. Peter, feel that it was good to be 
here and build a tabernacle ? And did not his stilt 
blossom into the holy thorn, because the desire was blessed 
and accepted ? And is not the law and the prophecy and 
the glory united in that vision ? And did not sweet waters 
spring up in the revealed country and avail for the healing 
of the nations ? It was out of stuff such as these dreams 
are made of that much of English thought and English art 
and English history were fashioned, and the rough con¬ 
querors stopped to listen and spared to destroy when they 
heard these tales of St. Joseph and King Arthur and the 
Chalice of the first Mass, and they in their turn brought 
forth Dunstan and the prophets and great kings and 
masters of the better life, who did no small things for this 
realm and commonwealth and for other countries too; all 
of which to some people seems testimony enough, even 
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without going into the merits of Solinus and Freculphus, 
and whether King Ine could date his charters by the 
Christian era, and w-bether that Levantine thorn did flower 
on Christmas Day unhelped by the warm water which 
waggish Fuller suggested as an explanation of the annual 
miracle. Even when the critics have done their worst the 
old site remains ever the Mother of Saints and the Jerusalem 
of England, as it was called in more appreciative times, 
before the roads were mended wfith the carved stones and 
the tourists smoked their cheap cigars and spat where the 
high altar once stood. 


“INVERTED FEET” IN VERSE 

1. 

What has been called wrenched accent is often met with in 
our poets. Frequently we find lines like : 

He left the upland lawns and serene air. 

My father was an austere Englishman. 

There is no armour against fate. 

Most frequently the apparent inversion occurs at the 
beginning of a line, whether occupying one word, eg. : 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 

or more than one word, e.g.: 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 

Some text-books teach that such 44 inversion " can occur only 
at the beginning of a line or after a grammatical pause, 
but the first three examples quoted above prove this 
erroneous. Did space permit, examples could be given 
showing that the phenomenon in question occurs in every 
part of a line, and without the slightest intervention of 
metrical or grammatical pause. 

One or two other popular fallacies may be glanced at. 
A favourite explanation denies inversion altogether, and 
claims that every apparent case of it forms part of a tri¬ 
syllabic foot. Such phrases as “ Better to " and 44 Die of a ” 
fit in well with this theory, but it breaks down when we 
go farther. In lines like this from Milton : 

After forty days fasting he remained, 

or this from Tennyson : 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life, 

it is clear that the first pair of syllables cannot form part of 
a trisyllabic foot, though the second pair conceivably may. 
Here, as so often in our prosody, theorising has not been 
preceded by sufficient study of fact. 

Still more widely spread is the idea that we can scan 
lines by their speech-accents alone, placing these at equi¬ 
distant intervals, and that nothing more remains to say in 
the matter. It is easy thus to treat lines like : 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of war. 

But hundreds of lines cannot be so dealt with ; the natural 
speech-accents in them are more or fewer than the proper 
number. Besides, this view is demonstrably too narrow. 
Not every sentence carrying five strong speech-accents is a 
line of heroic verse, even if these accents are made to come 
at equal intervals. 

Princes of Edom wept long and bitterly 

can easily be so read, but no one would take it for a line of 
heroic metre. Again, this view fails to explain why nine- 
syllable lines are tabooed in our best heroic verse, 
while seven-syllable ones are common in “ octosyllabic.” 
Why does Milton never admit to 41 Paradise Lost " such a 
line as : 

Better reign in hell than serve in Heaven, 

or such an other as : 

Better to reign in Hell, serve in Heaven ? 

Whether such lines should have been admitted is not the 
question ; what we wish to know is why they were excluded. 
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As the above-mentioned view yields no answer to this 
question, it is clearly not the view of verse which com¬ 
mended itself to our chief poets, from Milton to Tennyson. 

To discuss the true basis of verse-structure would carry 
us far beyond present limits. But, keeping strictly to the 
point at issue, readers may be asked to distinguish—as few 
prosodists have done, as even Coleridge in his preface to 
44 Christabel " did not explicitly do—between speech-accents 
on the one hand and metrical beats (ictus) on the other. 
Coincidence between these is evidently the normal law of 
our verse, the means by which poets make their rhythm 
clear. Quite as evidently, such coincidence is not 
invariable ; what is normal admits of exceptions. This 
can be seen in the verse of even our most 44 regular " poets. 
The first paragraph of Pope’s 44 Essay on Man ” contains 
lines where coincidence is unbroken, e.g. : 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar. 

But it also contains such lines as : 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 

And catch the manners living as they rise. 

No one would say that the words italicised in these last 
lines carry a full stress. To call them 14 metrically accented ” 
is to juggle with terms. Does or does not this metrical 
accent imply any corresponding speech-stress ? Clearly it 
does not; only a child sing-songing its lines would lay 
stress on these words. Speech-stress and metrical accent 
are two different things, not to be confounded. Half the 
mistakes of prosodic theory come from supposing that 
a mental beat must needs receive physical expression. 

Our poets make no such mistake. Frequently they do 
not provide a speech-stress at the expected place. The 
reason seems obvious; they wish to avoid monotony. A 
succession of lines like those first quoted from Pope would 
become intolerably tiresome. Nor is there any necessity 
for them ; rhythm can be followed even though an occa¬ 
sional beat be not emphasised by syllable-stress. Rhythm 
is the real foundation of verse-music, word-stress its normal 
but not invariable exponent. To scan verse wholly by the 
latter is therefore wrong in principle, and places us in 
danger of mistaking prose accentuation for metrical struc¬ 
ture. 

A few instances will show that natural prose accentuation 
may either mislead or fail as an index to rhythm. Probably 
most of us, when we read Shelley's lines : 

I love all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of delight! 

linger slightly on the word 44 thou/ 4 so as to make 44 lovest ” 
a dissyllabic ending. Yet this is clearly wrong, for the 
rhyme which follows is not a dissyllable like 44 movest,” 
but the monosyllable 44 drest.” Prose accentuation here 
leads astray. Again, who would not take this for a line of 
heroic metre : 

For I was true at least—oh, true enough ! 
and this for one of octosyllabic : 

She ruined ? How ? No heaven for her ? 

But both lines occur in Browning's poem 44 The Worst of 
it," set to a quite different rhythm. The following three 
lines would pass for 44 Christabel ” metre : 

How I lived, ere my human life began. 

How the wet sail flapped, when the wind went down. 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

Yet one and all may come in heroic verse, as the last 
actually does ( <4 Childe Harold," III., 93). Monosyllables 
often owe their accentuation to rhythm. In the first line 
of 44 Lycidas 99 : 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

the words 44 once more " are differently accentuated on 
the two occasions of their recurrence. Rhythm here 
creates speech-accent, not vice versa. And, apart from cases 
of acknowledged difficulty, how little guidance do we get 
from word-stress in quite ordinary heroic lines like : 
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The light clear element which the isle wears. 

I saw that there are, first and above all. 

[In this line 11 there ” is not demonstrative.] 

And the ship, smitten by the bolt of God. 

The sword fell, the hind rose, the herd was driven. 

Four great walls in the new Jerusalem. 

But for knowing the rhythm beforehand, should we per¬ 
ceive any metre in these sentences ? 

What precisely is the mental rhythm to which we adjust 
words in any particular metre need not be at present debated. 
We all know it, in familiar metres, though we may dispute 
over its description. In new or unfamiliar ones a poet must 
make rhythm clear by coincidence between beats and 
word-accents. But in w'ell-know r n metres, for the sake of 
variety, he often separates the two, trusting us to follow 
rhythm through the clash of diverging accents. To 
imagine that this proceeds from carelessness or bad writing 
would be absurd ; it is manifestly done of set purpose. 
Only when we realise this can we approach cases of 
14 inversion ” with any hope of understanding them ; those 
who take speech-accent for an infallible guide will assuredly 
fail to grasp their significance. 

Inductive methods being alone of use in these matters, 
some more examples may be cited of what it is proposed 
to analyse, the italicised words being again those in 
question. All are taken from authors of repute : 

We wandered to the pine-/ores/ 

That skirts the ocean foam. 

Scarce visible from extreme loveliness. 

. . . Lo ! where the pass expands 

Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks. 

I have obeyed my uncle until now. 

“Courage /” he said, and pointed toward the land. 

Between the shadows of the vine-hw/ifAes. 

Young companies nimbly began dancing. 

God, before whom ever lie bare. 

Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard. 

With breasts palpitating, and wings rcfurled. 

In thy devastating omnipotence. 

Headlong thitherward o’er the starry sea. 

. . . one intense 

Diffusion, one serene Omnipresence. 

Harmonizing with solitude, and sent. • 

Harmonizing silence without a sound. 

Senseless linen, happier therein than I. 

" Water, water ! Blessed be God," he cries. 

Never, never, never, never, never ! 

Thea ! Thea / Thea ! where is Saturn t 
These instances may suffice to remind us how wide¬ 
spread is the practice under review. Next week, with the 
Editor’s permission, an attempt will be made to show what 
the practice means and implies. 

T. S. Omond. 


“THE BEST PENNY REVIEW” 

We must apologise to our readers for troubling them with 
further matter respecting ourselves and the New Age. But 
the conduct of our contemporary, which, let us repeat, is a 
Socialist organ, has been of so extraordinary a character, 
and illustrates so prettily the condition of mind and 
heart which prevails in certain journalistic quarters, that we 
feel it to be our duty to make the main details public. It 
will be remembered that the New Age accused The 
Academy of printing 44 mock moral articles w’ritten merely 
to advertise the books they pretend they condemn.” Now 
to argue with an editor w ho is capable of publishing such a 
charge against a paper like The Academy would have been 
sheer waste of time. The New Age had not a shadow of 
evidence or reason for its accusation, and it did not even 
attempt to offer a shadow of reason or evidence. It con¬ 
tented itself with the bald, wanton, and libellous statement. 
No graver and more hideous charge could possibly be 
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brought against one journal by another, and we are not 
aware that such a charge has before been formulated in the 
history of literary journalism. In view of the gravity of 
the circumstances we consulted our solicitors—Messrs. 
Arthur Newton and Co., of Great Marlborough-street-and 
they wrote a letteY to the editor of the Ncu > Age which 
convinced him that he had placed himself in a most unsatis¬ 
factory position, and he made due haste to assure us that 
he would withdraw and apologise. As w*c pointed out 
last week, the New Age's apology and withdrawal duly 
appeared, but it w’as couched in language calculated to 
create a false impression on the minds of those who read 
it. Here it is : 

The interesting correspondence between Lord 
Alfred Douglas, the editor of The Academy, Mr. 
Long, the publisher, and Mr. Hubert Wales, the 
author of 44 The Yoke,” which The Academy prints 
with comments in its issue of the 19th, completely 
disposes of the reflection contained in our note of last 
week on the bona fides of The Academy reviewer. 
We have pleasure, therefore, in unreservedly with¬ 
drawing the suggestion, and in expressing our sincere 
regrets to The Academy. 

We think that nobody can read this paragraph without 
perceiving that the New Age wished its readers to believe 
that its abominable aspersion upon the honour of this paper 
was in some way a justifiable aspersion which it was neces¬ 
sary for us to dispose of by explanation or defence. In 
effect the paragraph means that certain articles which 
appeared in The Academy prior to September 19th were 
of a nature which would justify reasonable people in 
suggesting or asserting that The Academy was a foul and 
corrupt journal, but that in our article of September 19th 
we had disposed of all just and reasonable grounds forsus 
picion, and that the New Age therefore benevolently and 
magnanimously withdrew. In point of fact, w r e have never 
published a line which would justify anybody in supposing 
or suggesting that w r e had acted corruptly, and, as a further 
matter of fact, the editor of the New Age apologised after 
he had been informed by our solicitors that his unfounded 
and brutal accusation might lead to serious proceedings 
against him. It is true that when he replied to our 
solicitors’ letter on the subject he asserted that he had 
found out his huge blunder before he received their letter, 
and that he had already inserted an apology and with¬ 
drawal in his paper, which, it seems, is printed on 
Monday evening, though it is unobtainable in London till 
Thursday morning. We felt however, and we feel now, 
that in the circumstances the New Age's apology was an 
unsatisfactory apology and calculated not so much to repair 
thew f anton injury intended to The Academy as to save ti c 
face of the New Age. Messrs. Arthur Newton informed the 
editor of our view's on the subject, and he then proposed 
to insert in the next issue of his paper a further apology, 
the terms of which were agreed upon by a correspondence 
between the solicitors as follows :— 

Apology. 

We should have thought that The Academy would 
have been satisfied with w’hat we said last week by 
way of withdrawal of what appeared in our issue of 
the 19th inst. relative to that paper. Apparently how¬ 
ever it is not so, and we will therefore go further and 
say that we heartily apologise for having stated what 
we did and that our comments were untiue and 
unjustifiable, and should not have appeared. 

The solicitor of the New Age approved this apologV. and 
undertook that it should be inserted in the AYw Age (t 
October 3rd, provided that we informed him that we had 
no further objection to make by the first post on Monday, 
September 28th. The current issue of the New Ag<. 
however, contains no reference to the matter, and on 
Monday their solicitor informed Messrs. Arthur Newton 
that in view of the paragraphs on the subject which 
appeared in The Academy of September 26th. the 
Age 14 do not now* regard the suggested further paragraph 
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to be expedient.” We need scarcely point out that 
44 expedient ” is a beautiful word, especially out of the 
mouths of Socialists. Questions of honour and decent 
conduct are not to count. You make a foul charge against 
a man, without a scrap of evidence or reason for doing it, 
you find it 44 expedient ” to apologise, but you also find it 
‘‘expedient” to suggest at the same time that you had 
some reason or evidence upon which to base your charge ; 
you agree to apologise more clearly and definitely, 
and then you make a flimsy excuse and say that 
further apology will not be * 4 expedient.” In short, 
the Nav Age is prepared to go just far enough to keep 
itself, as it imagines, out of the range of the law. The 
Academy is not to be put off by such an obvious shuffle, 
and the matter will certainly not be allowed to rest where 
it is. But we shall give the New Age no further oppor¬ 
tunities for settling the affair by apology, expedient or 
otherwise. The conduct of the New Age from beginning 
to end is not creditable to that paper. The editor of a 
properly managed journal should refrain from making 
serious charges against his contemporaries unless he has 
something in the way of evidence wherewith to support 
those charges. In the present instance there was no 
evidence at all, and there could not be any evidence. It 
was a simple case of looking round for the worst possible 
thing that could be said by one journal of another, and 
boldly and impudently saying it without so much as a 
thought as to the consequence. If the editor of the New 
Age had taken the least trouble he might readily have 
satisfied himself that what he was about to print was false 
and without foundation ; but apparently he took no trouble 
at all. Because we rallied him about certain foolish 
statements of his own some weeks back, and because 
he got the worst of the encounter in the trifling 
discussion which followed, he felt it incumbent upon 
himself to seek some sort of revenge. And his 
revenge takes the form of gross, malicious, and unwarrant¬ 
able libel. This, we take it, is Socialism. If a man beats you 
in fair fight, lay wait for him in dark comers with a knife 
and stab him—in the back. If he complains, apologise, 
but take care that you hint to the crowd that the fellow 
really merited the stabbing. Thus shall your name remain 
glorious, and your reputation for fair dealing and decency 
be enhanced. It is competent to any man to make 
blunders, but it is hard to believe that the editor of the 
New Age was merely blundering when he committed 
himself in his issue of September 19th, and as a fact we 
do not believe it. In any case, however, he owed us a 
frank and straightforward apology, and we had a right to 
demand such an apology. He finds at the eleventh hour 
that it is not 44 expedient ” for him to deal honourably by 
us. Our readers will draw their own conclusions from his 
conduct. The game stands : 

To The Academy—O ne apology in print, one apology 

promised by letter, but not 
printed. 

To the New Age —One foul and scandalous libel, 

one crooking of the pregnant 
hinges of the knee, one failure 
to carry out an honourable 
undertaking. 


FICTION 

Together. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 

Fifty or sixty years ago a novel, as a rule, concluded with 
a wedding. It might begin with anything you please, 
except a wedding, but of late years the tendency of 
novelists seems to commence their stories with marriage- 
bells and finish them off with a tragedy. 

This remarkable book opens with a description of the 
wedding of a rising young American railroad man to a 
smart girl. Both occupy a position in life which, as far as 
can be gathered, is equivalent to the English upper middle- 
class, and it concerns itself chiefly with the love, passion, 


indifference, aversion, as the case may be, that this couple 
and several other married couples feel for each other or 
for the inevitable third person. For close upon six 
hundred pages we arc presented with a fascinating picture 
of the life of moderately wealthy people in the United 
States, to which the present writer, at any rate, can recall 
no parallel, and interwoven inseparably with the fates of 
the characters is the 44 Atlantic and Pacific Railroad,” 
through whose traffic department by various steps the 
principal hero, John Lane, rises to a Vice-Presidency of 
the line. In this respect alone the book is powerful ; the 
description of the interplay of the immense railway system 
upon its victims—that seems the only suitable word even 
for its employees—its ramifications, its 44 graft,” and Lane’s 
final arraignment for the sharp practice which he has con¬ 
sidered merely smart business, is all exceedingly well done. 
But, apart from this, we are given a number of secondary 
characters worthy of Mr. William de Morgan’s lavish hand ; 
indeed, the style at times is not unlike his, if we except his 
genial, irrepressible 44 buttonholing ” of the reader. Thus 
the plot of the story is difficult to set forth with any 
satisfaction in a brief review. 

We are reminded of the adage that 44 one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison,” and we must admit that there is 
some pretty straight talking in the book on the subjects of 
marriage, sex, and the refusal of maternity by the modern 
American wife, so much so that we can imagine some 
readers objecting and becoming alienated. There is a 
world of difference, however, between plain speech on 
delicate subjects with serious, convincing thought behind 
it, and the unblushing exploitation of sex-relationships for 
purposes of high sales. The one gives to think, the other 
contaminates ; the one is clean and justifiable, the other 
dirty and indefensible. Whatever passages in this book 
bear on the topics to which we refer are seen, by the time 
the last page is read, to bear also very surely on the 
development of lives, characters, and careers, and to fall 
in precisely with the author’s purpose. That purpose, one 
can scarcely avoid inferring, is to censure severely the 
prevailing social and financial conditions of life in the 
United States in so far as they affect injuriously the 
characters of men and women ; to press for a lessening of 
the strain, an unravelling of the tangle, a thinning of the 
forest in which husband and wife too often get separated and 
finally lost. A heavy indictment the author has made, and 
presumably a just one. 44 Love ! ” he exclaims : 

That divine unreason of the gods which lures man as a 
universal solvent of his sorrow, the great solution to the great 
enigma—where was it ? Bessie asked when Rob passed her door 
in the morning on his way to his solitary breakfast without a word 
of greeting or a kiss, and finally left the house without remember¬ 
ing to go upstairs again. And Falkner (Rob) asked himself much 
the same thing when Bessie persisted in doing certain things 
u because everybody does,’* or when he realised that after two 
cars in his new position, with a five hundred dollars increase in 
is salary the second year, he was nearly a thousand dollars in 
debt, and losing steadily each quarter. Something must be done, 
and by him, for in marriage, he perceived with a certain bitter¬ 
ness, Man was the Forager, the Provider. And in America if he 
didn't bring in enough from the day's hunt to satisfy the charming 
squaw that he had made his consort, why—he must trudge forth 
again and get it ! A poor hunter does not deserve the embellish¬ 
ment of a Bessie and two pretty children. So he went forth to 
bring in more game, and he read no poetry these days. 

The prose in many places reaches a very high level, and 
is never, throughout the whole book, careless, nor does it 
smell of the lamp ; the style is dignified, and humour not 
absent. Rarely can it be said honestly that in such a 
lengthy story there are not a few dozen pages to be 
advisedly 44 skipped,” but here there are barely half a score. 
The one episode which strains our capacity for belief is 
the shooting of Vickers, the heroine’s brother, by the egoist 
and dreamer, Tom Cairy. That a man should do this, his 
revolver be found, and nobody bring him to justice, 
especially as Vickers was shot from the thigh upwards, so 
that suicide was not a feasible explanation, is hardly 
conceivable. However, it is refreshing to be able to say, 
after a careful perusal, that here is a book by a modern 
American which touches the sore spot of the too-strenuous 
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life, and which, to readers of literary taste and discrimina¬ 
tion, can be confidently recommended. 

Through the Wine-Press. By Alexander O. Fife. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

44 Well-intentioned ” would be perhaps the kindest 
epithet to bestow on this novel. It is the story, told in a 
halting and spasmodic fashion, of a young Scotchman 
whom Nature had made an idealist and Circumstance a 
whiskey-merchant. William Esdale is obviously thrown 
down as a challenge to our admiration ; but at the best he 
appears as a voluble and not unkindly prig. He suffers 
badly from the cacoSthes scribemli , and the numerous 
transcripts from his diaries and memoranda make very 
tedious reading. They are for the most part quite irrele¬ 
vant, and entirely destitute of any originality of thought or 
expression. One character in the book it is possible to 
admire, with certain reservations. Trevelyan, the kind- 
hearted merchant, is at least recognisable as a human being. 
Otherwise the book is crowded with a melancholy series of 
shadowy and impalpable abstractions whom it would be 
absurd to refer to as people. It is sufficiently evident that, 
in attempting to write a novel, the author has ventured 
upon alien and hitherto untried ground. He is ignorant 
of the very elements of plot construction, and his manipu¬ 
lation of the English language leaves much to be desired. 
Here, for instance, are two characteristic sentences : 

Riding out of the town, the small company soon quitted the 
sand wastes which lie behind the suburbs and gained a country 
in the first stretches of which the white broom and the argan-tree 
flourished, and which latterly showed great richness of verdure, 
adding to these the wild olive and the citrus tree. . . . 

Every little assistance, every action of kindness, made her feel 
mere acutely what she thought was her position of hindrance in 
a very vital matter to the very people whom she would have 
desired most to help forward in their wishes. 

Mr. Fife has no doubt done his best, but we think he 
would be well advised to desist from novel-writing in the 
future. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

CARDINAL NEWMAN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A t the conclusion of a review of my book on “Cardinal 
Newman" in The Academy number of September 19th I read 
the following remarkable passage : 

The book contains a few errors of fact quite pardonable 
in a foreigner. Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope were not 
contemporary writers, nor docs Jeremy Taylor belong to the 
seventeenth century (sir), both of which propositions are 
assumed by Dr. Sarolea on p. 15. Finally, it is incorrect to 
speak of Bishop Wilberforce as 44 the leader of the Anglo- 
Catholic party.” Bishop Wilberforce was an old-fashioned 
High Churchman, who had neither sympathy with nor 
tolerance for Anglo-Catholic ideals and practices. 

I beg to submit that the three errors pointed out by your 
reviewer only exist in his imagination, and that in hunting for 
mistakes, which he condescendingly admits would be quite par¬ 
donable in a benighted foreigner, he has at least committed one 
mistake which is less pardonable in an Englishman and a reviewer 
of The Academy. 

He maintains that: 

1. Jeremy Taylor does not belong to the seventeenth century. 
In which century, then, docs he relegate the author of “ Holy 
Living"? 

2. I do not say that Jane Austen and Anthony Trollope were 
contemporaries, but that the type of clerical life they describe 
illustrates the types of clerical life subsisting at the time of the 
Oxford Movement. Jane Austen wrote immediately before and 
Trollope immediately after the Oxford Movement, and the 
Oxford Movement in that u'tder sense, which I describe in Chapter //. 
of my book , took half a century to grow and develop, and is 
sufficiently comprehensive to include chronologically both 
writers. 

3. I deliberately call Bishop Wilberforce the leader of the 
Anglo-Catholic party. He is generally called the leader of the 
44 High Church ” party of the time. But I submit that essentially 
44 High Church ” and “ A nglo-Catholic " arc synonymous terms, and 
that 44 Anglo-Catholic" is a much better designation than 44 High 
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Church ,” because it expresses much more clearly the High Church 
ideal, which, whilst rejecting the claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church, yet upholds the 44 catholicity ” of the Anglican Church. 

I would be very much indebted to your reviewer if, as a com¬ 
pensation for accusing me of imaginary 44 errors” he assisted me 
in detecting some real errors, which I have no doubt must exist 
in my book, and for which I would rather not claim the plea of 
the 44 foreigner.” 

Charles Sarolea. 

Edinburgh University, September 25,1908. 

[Our Reviewer writes: 

1. In asserting that Tcremy Taylor did not belong to the seven¬ 
teenth century I was betrayed into an unfortunate Sip of the pen. 
Yet this admission hardly helps Dr. Sarolea. For I intended to 
write, 44 Nor does Hooker belong to the seventeenth century," 
and this proposition is certainly assumed by Dr. Sarolea. • In 
the seventeenth century,” he writes, 44 roused by a sense of the 
Spanish danger from which she [i.c., the Anglican Church] had 
just escaped, and by the consciousness of a providential mission, 
a protector of national independence, and of freedom of thought 
in Europe she had known a brief period of greatness. This is 
the golden age of Anglican theology, of Jeremy Taylor, and of 
Hooker.” Now the seventeenth century cannot claim Hooker, 
who died in 1600, thirteen years before the birth of Taylor. 
Further comment is needless. 

2. When Dr. Sarolea referred to the novels of Jane Austen and 
Anthony Trollope as descriptive of 44 the time of the Oxford 
Movement,” I was sufficiently ingenuous to believe that he meant 
what he said. The Oxford Movement was a definite historical 
event, and to deal in vague generalities is to evade the question. 
The clerical novels of Trollope deal with the English life of the 
'sixties, and no writer (with the possible exception of Dr. Sarolea) 
would venture to refer to that decade as 44 the time of the Oxford 
Movement.” There are, as a matter of fact, many parishes in 
England to-day which have remained uninfluenced by the 
Oxford Movement; but I question whether the historian of the 
future will go so far as to connect the Oxford Movement with 
the earlier years of the twentieth century. 

3. Since Dr. Sarolea persists in regarding Bishop Wilberforce 
as an Anglo-Catholic I must refer him to Mr. R. G. Wilberforccs 
Life of that prelate, where the Bishop's views on the subject are 
very explicity set forth. To apply the designation of “Anglo- 
Catholic” to an ecclesiastic who discouraged ritualism and held 
the practice of auricular confession in abhorrence is a misuse of 
terms. In point of fact the Anglo-Catholics have never claimed 
the support of Bishop Wilberforce, and I fancy that the Bishop 
would have been somewhat surprised and more than a little 
vexed to find his name included in the same category with the 
names of Kcble, Pusey, Liddon, and Littledale. 

Finally, I did not call Dr. Sarolea a 44 benighted foreigner’' I 
have, I trust, an adequate appreciation of the scholarship wd 
critical ability which he has brought to bear on a difficult 
roblem ; but I still think it possible that he may make mistakes, 
think, indeed, that he has made them.] 

“AMERICA AND GENIUS” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— As an appreciative reader of your paper, finding in it a 
weekly increasing interest, may I venture to express surprise at 
the—as it seems to me—rather unduly disparaging comment on 
Whistler in the footnote to a letter on 44 America and Genius in 
your issue of Saturday last ? Surely the painter who has extended 
the pleasurable scope of our vision into the 44 wonderlands of 
twilight and of night” and has left so great a mark on modem 
art is worthy of a higher place than you would appear to accord 
him ? Mr. Sargent, also, might not he be considered with some 
reason as above the third or fourth rank of painters ? 

But these excepted, it is impossible not to agree with yoor 
comments on 44 A Former Liverpudlian's ” letter and its hstof 
great men, beginning with Benjamin West, ending with Moody 
and Sankcy. 

Will E. Tyler. 

Carlisle, September 28, 1908. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham 
is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated in the following 
j extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“At present the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and I 
this is insufficient for its due maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now* used for exhibits are overcrowded, and wc 
feel that the whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then be 
I admitted to the * John Gilpin' room and other rooms now occupied by the Curator 
I For this purpose it will be necessary to form a small endowment, and it has bees 
j calculated that the sum of £ 2,200 is required. We sincerely trust that the public 
will respond generously to this appeal. 

“HANDLEY DUNELM, Chairman of the Committee." 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be addressed 
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Typewriting 


'TYPEWRITING. — The WEST 

L KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors’ 
MSS., Legal and General Copying, Circulars, 
etc., duplicated. Lessons. Established fifteen 
years. References. Usual terms.— Sixes and 
Sikes, 229 Hammersmith Road, W. 

T O AUTHORS.—Lady (experi¬ 
enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from is. per 1,000 words. Dra¬ 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern¬ 
ment work, books, magazines, &c.). Proof 
revising (usual terms). Accuracy, prompti¬ 
tude. Highest testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 
Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, W. 


TYPEWRITING promptly and 

A accurately done. iod. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard,Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 


A UTHORS’ MSS.,gd. per 1000 words. 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 

'TYPEWRITING.—Authors* MSS., 

A iod. per 1,000; all descriptions. Neat, 
prompt, accurate. Duplicating a speciality. 
Shorthand. Testimonials.— Mrs. Michel, 23 
Quarrendon Street, Fulham, S.W. 


fid. PER 1,000 WORDS. -Type- 
^ writing neatly and promptly executed on 
Barlock Typewriter. Good paper, large 
gins, attractive display. Specimens sent on 
receipt of card.— Robert Milne, 24 kellerton 
Road, Lee, S.E._ 


QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social dub for men and women interested 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, dose to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inexpen¬ 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription t*o 
guineas.—Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Sqnxe, 
Bloomsbury. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

A few weeks ago we called the attention of our readers 
to the utterances of Lady McLaren on what she is pleased 
to call 41 the sex conflict.” It will be remembered that 
Lady McLaren was very contemptuous of chivalry, saying, 
among other things, that 14 while it may have helped high¬ 
born beauty in distress, it never gave justice to womanhood 
in ugliness, poverty, or age,” and again, 44 the most con¬ 
spicuous triumphs of chivalry to-day result in carrying a 
few cloaks for rich women and giving up a few seats to 
pretty ones.” That is Lady McLaren’s account of the 
value of chivalry to-day. On the other hand, here is a plain 
story, culled from an evening paper this week, giving the 
account of the sinking of the City of Dundee , which was 
run into by the Mahtia and sank fourteen minutes after¬ 
wards in a dense fog. We quote from the Evening Stan¬ 
dard of October 6th : 

There were twelve passengers and a crew of forty hands on the 
City of Dundee, and, with three exceptions, the whole of these 
were safely transferred from the sinking ship to the Matina. The 
unfortunate exceptions were the captain, second mate, and 
quartermaster. . . . Captain Belton set his men a splendid 
example. Realising at a glance that his vessel was doomed, he 
immediately gave the order that the first attention must be given 
to the ladies, who numbered nine out of the twelve passengers. 
. . . Eight of the ladies had been taken on board the Matina 

when a painful incident occurred. One of the ladies had been 
separated from her baby, and she was no sooner on board the 
Matina than she began to shriek for it. The captain himself 
fetched the missing child, which was handed to a fireman on 
the deck of the City of Dundee and by him thrown into the arms 
of another man on the Matina, happily without suffering the 
slightest injury. . . . The work had proceeded so smoothly 
and expeditiously that every one had been successfully removed 
except the captain, the chief engineer, and the chief steward, who 
at the last were engaged on their own deck, with the water fast 
running around them, in fastening a rope to a lady. The lady 
had, in fact, just been securely tied when one of the floating small 
boats of the City of Dundee , tossed about by the heavy waves 
occasioned by the fast-sinking vessel, struck Captain Belton a 
heavy blow. He was heard to mutter “ Good-bye, lads.’* He 
then sank, and was seen no more. 


Wc have no knowledge as to the social standing, the 
amount of means, and the personal appearance of the ladies 
who owe their lives to the splendid heroism of Captain 
Belton, but we are pretty sure that rich or poor, high-born 
or low-born, good-looking or plain, they are in a position 
to bring a very strong retort to Lady McLaren and her 
like, and to do more than that—to bring, if it be possible, 
the blush of shame to their cheeks. The story we 


have taken from the Evening Standard is typical of the 
sort of thing that is going on year after year and month 
after month, wherever there are men to die and women to 
be saved. It is the sort of story which is so common as 
hardly to cause more than a momentary sensation even 
among normal people. To suppose, therefore, that it 
would give pause to any of the mad, shrieking, man-hating 
harridans, whose main object in life is to abuse and vilify 
men, scoff at their chivalry, and pour contempt on their 
sense of justice and honour, is perhaps to expect too much. 
Yet inasmuch as we believe that even the most embittered, 
the most virulent, and the most acid suffragette that ever 
waved a flag or yelled her war-cry 44 Votes for women ” is 
still possessed of a womanly heart hidden away somewhere 
or other, we confidently recommend some reflection on this 
simple story and its moral to all those ladies who, in Lady 
McLaren’s words, are asking 44 for something worth 
having—respect instead of contempt, comradeship instead 
of subjection, equality instead of tyranny.” 


It seems that the excitable Mr. Orage of the New Age is 
no longer to cavort in single editorial harness. The 
Socialists have evidently concluded that their wobbling 
journalistic car would be safer under the traction of a 
44 pair.” 44 One paper one editor ” no longer commends itself 
to the Socialistic mind. And to prance and stumble along¬ 
side Mr. Orage the good Socialists are trotting out that 
tender advocate of broken-bottle-throwing, Mr. Victor 
Grayson. The official announcement, printed in bold and 
sepulchral black, by the way, is that for the future 44 the 
editorship of the New Age will be in the joint hands of Mr. 
A. R. Orage and Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P.,” and that 44 the 
paper will continue to be conducted on the same fearless 
and independent lines as has made its name respected by 
all classes of the community.” 44 Fearless ” is good and so 
is 44 respected.” We hope that the joint editorship will 
prove a success, at any rate as between Mr. Orage and Mr. 
Victor Grayson. That we cannot wish success to their 
so-called principles is not our fault. It seems desirable for 
us to add that the New Age is very sore with us for having 
invited our readers to consider it in an attitude of apologetic 
supplication. We can only remind Mr. Orage that: 

Satan trembles when he secs 

The weakest sinner on his knees. 

Which is not intended for Broken Bottle, but for the solace 
of Mr. Orage. 


That distinguished literary gentleman Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley takes a wonderful interest in The Academy. 
He has been reading with extraordinary avidity our articles 
about 44 The Yoke,” and he has come to certain conclusions 
in the matter which we feel will be of weight and import¬ 
ance to our readers. For example, Mr. Bottomley has 
found out that 44 literature is not a question of morals, but 
of art.” This astonishing discovery will no doubt send 
Mr. Bottomley’s name booming down the ages. He has 
concluded, further, that The Academy should be 44 content 
to leave the police to do their own work.” This is exactly 
what we have been wanting the police to do, and we are 
content. Lastly, though it covers us with blushes, we may 
mention that Mr. Bottomley says that The Academy is an 
44 excellent review.” Praise from such a quarter touches 
us closely. Indeed it fills our cup of blessings to over¬ 
flowing. At the same time wc cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Bottomley would be wise to stick to matters which he 
is supposed to understand. It is more foolish to be an 
incompetent critic of moral and literary affairs than an 
ingenious winder-up of companies. But Mr. Bottomley is 
both. 


The gentleman who lounges round letters in the Sketch 
is quite able, and he frequently says interesting things. But 
he seems to be afflicted with the last infirmity of journalistic 
minds—that is to say, he believes himself to be full of 
power. Some weeks back he took occasion to refer to an 
advertisement which has appeared from time to time on 
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the front page of The Academy, and, inasmuch as the 
advertisement in question has not appeared for a week or 
two past, he proclaims that it has been withdrawn as the 
result of 44 a friendly hint from the lounger.” We do not 
wish to break his heart, but we may inform him that this 
is not the case and that hints from loungers, friendly or 
otherwise, are of no account whatever in this office. In 
order that there may be no misapprehension on the point, 
we print below the advertisement which gave rise to the 
lounger’s friendly hint: 

THE ACADEMY is an 
independent, uncommer¬ 
cial journal conducted in 
the interest of literature 
and for the maintenance of 
a high standard of fearless 
and independent criticism. 

On the suggestion of a publisher the Sketch gentleman pro¬ 
fessed to see in this amiable statement a wicked puff. In 
the dictionary we find the word 14 puff” defined as 
follows :— 44 A breath from the mouth emitted suddenly 
and with some force ; a whiff ; a slight gust of wind ; a 
kind of swollen and light pastry; an exaggerated commenda¬ 
tion or advertisement.” And we hereby solemnly declare 
that the above announcement is none of these things. The 
lounger’s friendly hint was entirely uncalled for, and, even 
though he offered it to us seven and seventy times and our 
announcement never appeared again, he may safely refrain 
from flattering himself. Our friendly hint to loungers of 
all sorts and conditions is they should keep well in mind 
the apologue about the fly on the wheel. It is marvellous 
what you can do if you have access to the columns of a 
newspaper, but it is also marvellous what you cannot do. 


In another column we print an article which bears 
reference to one of the many small dodges which are 
nowadays requisitioned in the great work of exploiting the 
literary aspirant, for gain. We are quite prepared to admit 
that, taking him in the lump, the literary aspirant is in 
great need of advice and assistance. But we do not admit 
that the advice and assistance which he needs are com¬ 
modities for which fees or charges should be exacted. Of 
course it is really nobody’s business to sit in an office 
examining the manuscripts of immature and over-ambitious 
persons with a view to providing such persons with free 
reports or criticisms on their work, and people who make 
a charge for services of this nature may very fairly argue 
that they are not exactly engaged in crime. But as the 
function of critic to the amateur is at best a paltry one, it 
happens that we do not find the best critical talent of the 
country concerned with it, and it follows that a great deal 
of the suggestion and criticism which is handed out 
amounts to very little, and is not in any sense as useful as it 
ought to be. On the whole we are inclined to the opinion 
that the interests of letters are not served by these fee¬ 
charging persons, many of whom are themselves quite 
illiterate and none of whom would appear to be properly 
qualified for the work. The minor literary agent who 
usually has a department for the examination and criticism 
of manuscripts at so much a manuscript attached to his 
business may plead all sorts of excuses for what he does, 
and he may even be able to show that under his inspiring 
tutelage this or that writer has achieved a certain vogue 
or success. We think, however, that on the whole the 
amateur literary world would be well rid of him. 


From T. P.’s Weekty, which, we believe, rather plumes 
itself on being a literary paper, we cull the appended 
announcement: 

LITERARY HELP. 

Readers who desire candid and careful criticism of their literary 
efforts may send their Manuscripts, with Remittance, to the 
Editor, T. P.’s Weekly , Literary Advice Department, 

5 , Tavistock-street, Strand, W.C. 

The following fees have been fixed as low as possible, with a 
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We cannot suppose that the literary help thus proffered 
is help which is to come from the lily-white hand of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor himself, or from the presumably still whiter and 
more delicate hand of Mr. Wilfred Whitten. And we say 
this much without reference to the scale of charges, which 
seems to be perfectly reasonable. No doubt Mr. O’Connor 
keeps in a hutch, as it were—an exceedingly tame pink¬ 
eyed critic who attends to the helping department for 
remuneration which leaves Mr. O’Connor a profit. And 
there, so far as he is concerned, and so far as Mr. Whitten 
is concerned, the matter probably ends. But it is certain 
that the misguided children of the Muses who dump in 
their manuscripts to T. P.'s Weekly Literary Advice Depart¬ 
ment have a sort of idea that their remittance ensures 
for them, if not the critical judgment of Mr. O’Connor and 
Mr. Whitten, at any rate judgments of which these gentle¬ 
men would approve. To take the article of poetry to 
which the help column of 44 T. P.’s ” current issue is entirely 
devoted we find one 44 H. R. T.” advised as follows : 

The hand of the amateur is painfully visible in every line of 
14 Death and Life." Young poets never should attempt to 
express themselves in the rough-hewn, apparently formless verse- 
styles. Only an accomplished poet can hope to achieve poetry 
in such forms. Emerson’s verse is all very well, since it is 
Emerson’s ; but a young writer who is not an Emerson would do 
better to discipline himself in some easy verse-style whose rules 
are not too stringent. Line 5 stumbles over itself in the most 
disastrous manner, while the four last lines achieve a perfect 
tragedy of confused speed. Read more, think more, and practise 
more. 

We should be prepared to wager that this advice means 
absolutely nothing to 44 H. R. T.,” and we are prepared to 
assert that it is about as stupid and futile advice as could be 
given to a young poet. 44 A young writer who is not an 
Emerson would do better to discipline himself in some 
easy verse style whose rules are not too stringent” We 
submit that the very worst thing a young writer of verse 
can do is to write verses for the sake of discipline in any 
verse style, easy or difficult. We submit also thal 41 Read 
more, think more, and practise more” is the sheerest 
fiddle-de-dee for poets. And we say that the whole tenour 
of this shillingsworth of advice to 44 H. R. T.” is calculated 
not to help but to hinder him and hold him back. It is 
highly probable that the only advice that it would be 
proper to give to this poet is to write when he is moved, to 
write and to read less, and think less and practise less. 
Fundamentally, poetry is a matter of the emotions and of 
the spirit, and not of the understanding or the intellect. It 
is because Emerson lacked the fundamental emotions, and 
not because of his rugged verse forms, that he was never a 
poet. He had intellect, and he had read and thought, and 
he may have practised assiduously, but he could not be a 
poet inasmuch as he had no vans wherewith to carry himself 
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into the seventh heaven. It is obvious that 44 T.P.’s ” Help 
Editor must make some sort of show of giving value for his 
shilling. Hence the sententious twaddle we have quoted. 
In another paragraph 44 Miss N. P.” is informed that her 
verses are 44 quite up to the standard of the average 
magazine poetry,” that she possesses 44 a certain facility of 
expression,” and that her lines are 44 smooth and pleasant 
it lacking distinction.” And off his own bat, as it were, 
41 T.P.’s” Help Editor remarks in conclusion, 44 1 would alter 
the second line to : 

That gilds the earthy mist.” 

Here, again, we have a capital shillingsworth of woeful 
and hurtful criticism. It will make 44 Miss N. P.” more or 
less pleased with herself and her work, and it may even 
spur her on to a search for distinction. If 44 T. P.” were 
to tell the young woman the truth as to the undesirability 
of writing poetry which is 44 quite up to the standard of the 
average magazine poetry ” he would probably receive no 
further shillings from her, which would be awkward. The 
fine poetical touch of 44 T. P.’s ” Help Editor is shown in his 
own beautiful line about an 44 earthy mist.” Why not 
muddy and done with it ? 

There’s not the smallest orb that thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chcrubins. 

If we send Mr. T. P. O’Connor a shilling perhaps he will 
inform 44 H. R. T.” and 44 Miss N. P.” how they may com¬ 
pass such a strain ? That is the only kind of help you can 
give to a young poet, and that help is beyond the power 
of all 44 T. P.’s” merry men put together. 


The news that Yvette Guilbert can once more be heard 
in London is the very best news we are able to give our 
readers this week. We recorded some months ago our 
impression of her all too brief visit to the Palace Theatre. 
We hope this great artist is going to remain long enough 
in London to allow those to go and hear her who would 
not as a rule be attracted to the Coliseum. Not that we 
wish to say anything against the Coliseum—quite the 
contrary—but it cannot be denied that Yvette uuilbert’s 
performance is so much above the standard of the rest of 
the performance that it is a marvel that the average 
audience appreciate her at anything like her true value. 
On the night on which we were present the audience were 
delighted, and this proves over again that the highest art 
will make its irresistible appeal even to the most unpro¬ 
mising crowd. It is probable that the majority of the 
throng that had assembled at the Coliseum to watch perform¬ 
ing dogs and similar harmless amusements did not fully 
appreciate Mademoiselle Guilbert and were rather surprised 
to find themselves applauding even so vigorously as they 
did. That they did applaud very heartily is indisputable, 
though there was not that regular furore which was created 
when she appeared at the Palace. Three out of the four songs 
sung by the incomparable Yvette were in English, and the 
fourth, 14 Les cloches de Nantes,” is, as rendered by her 
great art, so superbly moving and dramatic that it was 
able to break through the barrier of language in a house 
the vast majority of which did not understand French and 
were up till then probably under the impression that 
English spoken or sung with a French accent is merely 
comic instead of, as in Yvette Guilbert’s case, supremely 
beautiful. To call Mademoiselle Guilbert a singer is of 
course somewhat of a misnomer—not because she has not 
a good singing voice which she knows how to use, but 
because her chief art lies in gesture and the varying 
emphasis of her phrasing. She is described on the pro¬ 
gramme as 44 the great discusc ,” but she is more than that. 
On the night we were present she sang 44 The Keys of 
Heaven” and 44 The Gallant Man,” both very old English 
songs. We pity any one who neglects to go and hear and 
see her exquisite performance when he has the power and 
the opportunity of so doing, and we congratulate the 
Coliseum on its enterprise and on its evident desire to 
provide its audiences with what is good from the point of 
view of art as well as with what is merely popular. 
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LOVE AND THE WORLD 

When we were Pleasure’s minions, you and I, 
When we mocked grief and held disaster cheap, 
And shepherded all joys like willing sheep 
That love their shepherd ; when a passing sigh 
Was all the cloud that flecked our April sky, 

I floated on an unimagined deep, 

I loved you as a tired child loves sleep, 

I lived and laughed and loved, and knew not why. 

Now I have known the uttermost rose of love ; 

The years are very long, but love is longer ; 

I love you so, I have no time to hate 

Even those wolves without. The great winds move 

All their dark batteries to our fragile gate : 

The world is very strong, but love is stronger. 

A. D. 


REVIEWS 

THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE 

The Wife of Lafayette . By M. MacDermot Crawford. 

(Eveleigh Nash.) 

Madame de Lafayette (nee de Noaillcs) was a very 
different person from Madame de Lafayette, the author of 
the 44 Princesse de Cloves,” one of the most charming stories 
in literature. Madame de Lafayette—of whom, presumably, 
Miss or Mrs. M. MacDermot Crawford has WTitten a 
lengthy account—was the not very intelligent wife of that 
brave-hearted, honourable, but addle-brained busybody the 
Marquis de Lafayette, whose name is commemorated by 
the noisiest and most arid street in Paris, who fought as 
44 Colonel Philippe ” in the American War of Independ¬ 
ence on the staff of Washington, and whose blockheaded 
optimism was one of the determining factors which made 
the French Revolution the orgy of murder which it was 
instead of the simple revolutionary movement which it 
might and should have been. It is to the credit of her 
wifely loyalty, if not of her intelligence, that Madame de 
Lafayette shared all her husband’s political ideas, and even 
when failure followed the attempt to put them into 
practical execution she does not seem to have altered iher 
mind. The Marquis de Lafayette went through many 
vicissitudes and adventures, and more than once his empty 
little head came within an inch of the guillotine ; but his 
wife stuck to him with splendid fidelity, and though she 
was not clever enough to help him very effectually out of 
his numberless scrapes, she comforted him and encouraged 
him with the most devoted sympathy and affection. She 
was in fact a model wife, and for that reason alone Mrs. 
Crawford’s book has perhaps a claim on existence which, 
from the point of view of historical science, we might be 
indisposed to attribute to it. The picture of the perfect 
wife is always a beautiful and edifying picture. That is 
about all that can be said in favour of 44 The Wife of 
Lafayette,” which is a striking example of the book-making 
mania prevalent in England at the present day. Who 
are the people who read these portly volumes which 
the English publishers are daily pouring forth about 
deceased nobodies, and passages in history of quite 
secondary importance ? There has been a plethora recently 
of books of this class hastily knocked together, in an 
English which as a rule leaves much to be desired, with 
high pretensions and a high price. To whom do they 
appeal? Sometimes we have thought that the English 
Sunday may supply an explanation of the phenomenon. 
These books are generally on a French subject, but in 
France, where memoirs are as popular just now as they are 
in England, a far higher standard of literary and historical 
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accuracy would be required from their authors. In Knghnd 
neither style nor facts appear to have any great importance, 
and the quality of both in books of this class is far inferior 
to the paper, the printing, and the binding. Can it be that 
the enormous consumption of this kind of literature in 
England is due to a desperate effort to stave off the ennut 
which characterises many phases of English life ? Certainly 
the English Sunday, which is one of the most delicate and 
charming of institutions, and for the eternal continuance 
of which we offer up our most fervent prayer, would be 
desecrated if its sweet avenues of stillness and glades of 
contemplation were to be broken in on by some of the 
slapdash, noisy productions in the guise of historical 
studies which have come beneath our notice of late- 
veritable automobiles of bookmaking, dashing through 
history at breakneck speed, throwing up clouds of blinding 
dust, with no obvious goal, and no aim except that of 
creating a vast fuss about nothing. It is so obviously the 
business of The Academy to insist that the highest standards 
of literary excellence should not be deliberately derogated 
from by new authors that we must not be accused of 
hypercriticism if we point out the very grave faults abound¬ 
ing in such works as the one before us. Recently in 
connection with a work on Rousseau we were regretfully 
obliged to tell its author that he had to some extent 
14 scamped ” his task ; and in a measure this is a fault of 
which Mrs. Crawford is guilty, though perhaps in her case 
the deficiencies are more temperamental than due to 
culpable carelessness. “ Chirirgeons ” may be aslip, but 
what can be said of such a sentence as this: 44 This hotel was 
the property of the Comtessede Foix, one of that celebrated 
family whose trees boasts (sic) the name of the illustrious 
Gaston, long dust ” ? “ Mont Valerian instead of Mont 

Valerien ” 41 Bohan je suis ” instead of Bohan suis, 

44 D’Agusseau” over and over again instead of “ Dagues- 
seau ” which nevertheless stares Mrs. Crawford in the face 
at the foot of one of her own illustrations, “charette” 
constantly instead of 44 charrette ” : 

A cvnical, worn-out man, whose youth had been filled with 
wild excesses of pleasure; leaving him at fifty but the ashes, 
which no amount of raking could convert into a genial blaze, or 
even to flicker momentarily. 

These are specimens of Mrs. Crawford’s literary accom¬ 
plishment, and they could be multiplied. Charlestown is 
a small place near Boston, U.S.A., which Lafayette 
certainly never visited. The capital of South Carolina to 
which the authoress constantly refers as Charlestown 
should, of course, be Charleston. She also speaks of the 
King of Prussia, to whom Madame de Lafayette addressed 
a letter in favour of her husband, as “the Emperor 
Frederick ; ” and she is most unjustly severe on 
Washington for not having done more for Lafayette, 
forgetting that the then President of the United States 
had practically no influence at European Courts, and that 
he laid himself open to an inevitable snub by taking up 
the matter at all. She says: 

When all the correspondence relating to the matter is impar¬ 
tially weighed, it shows but too clearly that Washington s 
conduct was ultra-conservative. Though he made some feeble 
unofficial efforts in behalf of Lafayette, not a word in any of his 
letters shows that he took a single step towards effecting the 
freedom of the prisoner at Chavinac. 

Apart from the self-contradiction which this sentence 
contains, what could the poor man have done ? Would 
Mrs Crawford have had Washington go to war with the 
King of Prussia? His private letter to the Emperor of 
Austria remained unanswered, and to have incurred this 
inevitable snub was an act of generosity which does him 
credit as a man, but none whatever as a statesman. But 
Mrs Crawford has strong personal views as to how public 
men should behave towards women in distress. Washington 
is not alone in being scolded. The Archbishop of Pans, 
Cardinal de Noailles, to Mrs. Crawford’s astonishment 

Resolutely and doggedly opposed the wish of the King to 
pardon the notorious Mme. Tiquet, who was condemned to the 
scaffold on June 3rd, 1693, for having several times attempted the 


life of her husband. Though a woman of many intrigujs ind 
faults the fact that her husband was in no manner of means an ideal 
companion made some incline towards mercy. The knowledge 
that M. Tiquet did not seek to obtain the slightest respite . . . 
might have appealed to the Christian feelings of the Archbishop. 

And then 9he tells us that Mme. Tiquet’s appearance on 
the scaffold was that of a saint . The italics are ours. 
We wish we could find something to praise in Mrs. 
Crawford’s book, but there are no grounds upon which we 
can recommend it to the serious student of history. 

PARALLEL PATHS 

Parallel Paths : a Study in Biology , Ethics , ami Art. By 
T. W. Rolleston. (Duckworth and Co., 5s. net) 

This book is a sane and luminous contribution to a subject 
of the greatest importance. It is interesting, too, as 
indicating a significant change of front on the part of the 
advanced scientific thinker. A few years ago the scientific 
expert, entrenched within the citadel of Darwinian ortho¬ 
doxy, would have dismissed with impatience any attempt 
to furnish a teleological interpretation of the cosraical 
process. To-day science speaks with accents less assured, 
recognising that there are yet mysteries which she has 
failed to fathom, if, indeed, they do not lie outside the 
sphere of her operations. Mr. Rilleston has endeavoured 
to supply an answer to the question, What is that unknown 
factor in evolution whereby the persistence of life is 
secured? Hitherto biology, while supplying the data 
for an investigation of the problem, has failed to pro¬ 
vide an adequate solution. The Lamarckian theory of 
descent by the transmission of acquired characteristics 
has been relegated to the limbo of scientific supersti¬ 
tions. There remains the alternative theory of Natural 
Selection which still, with certain unimportant modifica¬ 
tions, appears to hold the field. Mr. Rolleston subjects 
this theory to a rigorous scrutiny, with the result that it 
is seen to break down in precisely those points where its 
defendants deemed it most invulnerable. For Natural Selec¬ 
tion presupposes a constant condition of conflict, by means 
of which the species best fitted to survive emerge triumphant 
and perpetuate their progeny, while the weaker are ruth¬ 
lessly exterminated. But, as Mr. Rolleston points out, the 
fact of such competition is open to considerable doubt, and 
there remain the undeniable instances of mutual aid and 
co-operation which are to be found even among the less 
highly organised forms of life. The question thus arises, 
What is the determinant in the embryonic cells of plants 
and animals, or, rather, to what does it respond? It is 
impossible to dogmatise on such a subject, but the theory 
advanced by Mr. Rolleston has at least the merit of being 
free from the objections which can be urged against the 
exponents of a purely mechanical process in evolution. 
He contends in effect that the changes in the structure or 
functions of an organism are conditioned by the needs of 
that organism. There is a directive force in Nature, 
whereby advance is assured. Mr. Rolleston s words in this 
connection are worth quoting : 

It is clear (he writes) that there could be no advance in 
evolution if Nature consisted solely of a multitude of independent 
units of life, fiercely competing against or warring with each 
other. It is equally clear that no advance could take place H 
every organism found an environment so perfectly adapted to u 
as to call for the very minimum of effort and strain in the 
maintenance of life. Between the chaos of the first supposition 
and the lubbcrland of the second there must be a condition <* 
Nature in which synthetic organisation is carried just to the poic* 
at which life will have the maximum power to perfect and to 
realise itself. Looking at the conditions of Nature as we know 
them, and at the majestic expression of material and spiritual ute 
which those conditions have permitted, we may well be content 
to believe that both the synthetic process, as far as it goes, ana 
its apparent suspension at a certain point in the ascending 
are the outcome of one and the same motive and have one ana 
the same significance—they both alike mean and make lor tnc 
conservation, the development, the enrichment of life. 

The corollary to this is obvious. It is that the Universe 
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must be interpreted in terms of an intelligent consciousness. 
In other words, the conclusions of science are identical with 
the premisses of theology. 

Having built up his philosophy on a biological basis, 
Mr. Rolleston proceeds to apply it to the sphere of ethics 
and of art We do not propose to follow him in these 
inquiries, merely remarking that the subject is treated 
throughout the volume with a philosophic insight and 
acumen which should commend it to all serious students 
whether of art or of morals. We may venture, however, 
on a note of criticism. The main object of life, contends 
Mr. Rolleston, is to realise itself. Life is no mere aggregate 
of pleasurable sensations, but the service of the individual 
to the Whole. Asceticism is condemned for its anti-social 
tendencies, and we are told that : 

It may well he doubted whether even the most gracious and 
human figure in the history of asceticism, Francis of Assisi, 
would not have better served his time and land by the natural 
development, in secular life and activity, of the beautiful if some¬ 
times wildly ebullient character portrayed in the records of his 
youth, than by cutting away half his life in order to force the 
other half into a distorted rarity. 

But this is surely an ingenious begging of the question. It 
is certain that the motive of St. Francis, in accepting the 
monastic ideal of life, was—whatever it may have been— 
not one of self-stultification. Furthermore, if such a life 
be judged by its results, it will be found to have yielded a 
much greater measure of enjoyment than that of the 
average citizen, happy in the possession of wife and family. 
The life of St. Francis is, in fact, one long pasan of joy and 
praise. He met his sister Death with a song upon his lips. 
We are as fully alive to the dangers of asceticism as Mr. 
Rolleston himself, but asceticism is most dangerous when 
least under control. The service of humanity may well 
demand the sacrifice of a lesser good in order that a greater 
good may be thereby attained, and since Mr. Rolleston 
quotes with approval the Divine words 14 1 am come that 
ye might have life, and that ye might have it more 
abundantly/’ we may remind him that their Author also 
declared that “ he who loseth his life, for My sake, shall 
find it." 


A HUNDRED SLASHES 

The Xun Ensign. From the Spanish by J. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 

When Pero Perez and Master Nicholas burnt Amadis de 
Gaul, Olivante de Laura, Florismarte, and all their com¬ 
pany to cure Don Quixote of his romantic madness, their 
own was but made the clearer. Many fires cannot quench 
romance, and even Cervantes, whose incarnation of old 
chivalry was made in a spirit of wistful mockery, so far 
from stemming the stream, as fools have written, but 
diverted it into other channels. Here is a maiden, who, 
though only of brazen fifteen when the Don first appeared, 
managed to carry on the tradition as faithfully as if Miguel 
had never blown his counterblast; and great is the comfort 
of this pleasant and amusing book on that account. The 
ineradicable love of adventure and valour, the interest and 
vivacity of a hundred slashes can never be scolded out, 
preached out, kicked out, or even laughed out of the sons 
of Adam. The thing is in and will out. Your pious boy 
from the Sunday-school, brimful of Collect and good 
advice, a devout and nimble acolyte and the joy of hi* 
priest and parents, will always be found to have 44 Dick 
Turpin ” in his coat-pocket, and to be well furnished with 
tradition about Sixteen-stringed Jack and his distinction. 
The Dona Catalina of romance and of reality may not 
now be easy to distinguish, but they evidently had much in 
common, and without too much impertinent criticism 
they may be pleasantly confounded. Here then is a 
delicious post-Quixotic tale well told. Our hearts 
go with the bold novice when she steals the keys 
and breathes the fresh night air, when she cuts 
and fashions her modest petticoats into large-striding, 
bulbous breeches, and swaggers as a saucy page, before 
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the blind eyes of her very parents. The brawls and 
audacities, the cloaked and rapiered persons who wait for 
her, the intelligent and sympathetic police and clergy, who 
openly prefer strong swashbucklers before cold justice, the 
ladies and friars and casual persons who mix in fights just 
for fun, all these awaken deep sympathy. Everybody acts 
exactly as he ought to do, from the dramatic point of 
view. He just opposes enough to set Catalina stabbing 
and pinking, but not enough to give the gallows its due 
weight. There are no neural tremors to disturb the gallop 
of the tale. The murders are all done so unshrinkingly 
that they affect us only to cheers and are as natural as 
sneezing, and indeed give much the same feeling of 
relief and pleasure. So do the incidents of war. Here 
is an aside, in a scuffle with the Indians : 

At the entrance to the village the camp-master, Bartoleme de 
Alva, feeling the weight of his helmet, took it off to wipe away 
the sweat, and a little devil of a boy about twelve years old, who 
had clambered up a tree, let fly at him an arrow, which pierced 
his eye and knocked him over, wounding him so seriously that 
he died three days afterwards. We sliced the boy into a thousand 
bits. 

In tales like these there is much matter for the stage, and 
Juan Perez has not exploited it to fine advantage. His 
story is less dramatic than the terse prose version, and 
there seems no reason why he should obtrude into the 
book at all, except as a sort of cabbage-leaf in the straw¬ 
berry-pottle—just to fill a space. 

The illustrations mounted upon blue, being by Daniel 
Vierge, are dainty and apposite, but the scale is too small 
to do them justice. Therefore the eye loses the taste of 
them and their gentle humour and heroic grace because it 
has to focus too energetically before it can compass and 
attain them. The frontispiece, being on a reasonable scale, 
is a great study. It is hard to make a picture of a woman, 
a soldier, a rogue, a Catholic, a Spaniard, and a scoundrel 
all in one buff jerkin. Yet not only to combine all these, 
but to make them all up into a pleasant picture is a 
mastery. The careful reader who wishes to v know if the 
Nun-Ensign really did all that the text displays has some 
painful notes by the translator which will help him to bolt 
out the fiction. Most people will prefer the tale with its 
proper and natural seasonings, and these will not need it 
to be reduced to history, Apage Clio! 


FOR BAD AND GOOD 
CHILDREN 

Anne's Terrible Good Nature , and other Stories. By E. V. 
Lucas. (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) 

The Sword oj Welleran , and other Stories . By Lord 
Dunsany. (Allen, 6s. net.) 

If we had a bad child (which we have not) we should 
make him a present of Mr. Lucas’s latest opuscle. Bad 
children are usually possessed of a cynical inclination, and 
Mr. Lucas’s title-story is surely the most sarcastic piece of 
writing that was ever placed before the youthful. We 
can see a wicked child revelling in it after being whipped 
and sent to bed. None but a whipped or wicked child— 
unless of course it were a whipped and wicked grown-up— 
could appreciate the full and scathing beauty of it. No 
doubt it may be considered on the side of the angels, as it 
goes to prove that good nature meets with its reward in 
the long run. But if angels are good-natured they are 
good-natured for nothing, and a child, at any rate, does 
not expect to have stories of goodness related to it with a 
wry, sneering mouth. As we have said, the whipped 
naughty child in bed might relish this story and proceed, 
therefore, nimbly to story number two, which is called 
14 The Thousand Threepenny Bits.” And it is here pre¬ 
cisely that the naughty child’s punishment would begin, 
for 4 ‘ The Thousand Threepenny Bits ” is about as foolish 
and unsatisfactory a tale as we remember to have read, 
and we will warrant it to bore any child over three weeks 
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old, wicked or saintly. It is all about arithmetic and 
reckoning up money, and one page of it reads bewitch- 
ingly as follows : 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
First Account—for other People 

Threepences. £ s. d. 


A year’s flowers for mother, twice a week 

at 3d. a bunch. 104 160 

The Sphere for a year. 104 160 

Postage of same to a lighthouse. o . o 2 o 

Odd threepenny-bits given to unhappy 

people in the streets, etc. 50 . o 12 6 

Tobacco and pipes to sixty sandwichmcn, 

at 3d. each . 60 . o 15 o 

ThreeChristmas-puddings for the cabmen s 

shelter near dc Vere Gardens, at 2s. 6d. 30 076 

Ten Fagg children, at is. each . 40 . o 10 o 


Thus are the naughty visited with ledgers. It is fair to 
Mr. Lucas to add that his sheaf of stories contains a 
pleasant small sketch of a boy whose father is a cricketer 
of parts which will probably tickle small cricketing boys, 
and some of the other stories will entertain little girls. 
But, on the whole, it is for the bad child that we advocate 
this book. 

Lord Dunsany must forgive us if w f e are mistaken in 
placing 44 The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories ” in 
the category of children’s books. Some of them are 
indeed perhaps a trifle beyond the proper apprehension 
of childhood, but in the main they would make excellent 
reading for what one might term the thoughtful nursery. 
When Lord Dunsany writes prose he writes like a poet, 
and his narratives remind us in places of Grimm, though 
he has not Grimm’s gift of pretty humour. We believe 
that 14 The Sword of Welleran ” and the rest of them will 
be read by good children with great avidity. Several of 
them are very beautiful, and they are all touched with that 
faery quality in which children delight. The book is 
illustrated by Mr. Sime, who for once in a way has for¬ 
gotten to be vicious. 


PRETTY WELL 

Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By Julia de Wolf 
Addison. (George Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d.) 

There is an imposing sub-title to this book and a goodly 
get up, both of which raise the reader’s hopes a little too 
high. To be promised a description of mediaeval enamels, 
embroideries, inlay and illuminations, with accounts of the 
sons of the fine arts is enough to make one’s mouth water. 
To see the glint of old censers, the bright chestnut of 
ancient cities, and the maze of foliated ironwork, to catch 
the name of Suger, Matsys, Cellini, or Kraft, seems to 
assure one of a feast of delicate things. Then one reads 
and roars for very disquietness of spirit. Here is no 
description. It is a gallimaufry of fact and quotation, 
pitched together with no order of time, place, or evolution, 
and the comments are irritating in every degree, from the 
slight nettling which is brought about by a solemn declara¬ 
tion of the trite, to the cantharidic blister which is applied 
by jests in boisterous bad taste, slang, careless diction, and 
a misguided air of superiority, in one unhappy combination. 
—Becket himself was pretty dressy in the matter of jewels. 
This ring was given to Edward the Confessor by a beggar 
who was really St. John the Evangelist in masquerade. It 
was a good deal of a contract to render a knight comfort¬ 
able. A red horse will sport a green stocking. These dear 
people were so introspective and self-conscious, always 
looking for trouble (in their own motives even), that no 
doubt many good impulses perished unnoticed, while the 
originator was chasing mental phantoms of heresy and 
impurity. Among the amusing incidents represented is 
that of a redeemed soul, quite naked, climbing up a vine 
to reach heaven, in which God the Father is in the act of 
14 receiving ” Adam and Eve, shaking hands most sociably ! 
The friends of this aspiring climber are 44 boosting ” him 
from below.—These sentences seem to brand the writer as 
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one who could never hope to understand the serene 
smiling seriousness of the mediaeval craftsmen. If there 
were many dicta like unto them it would be necessary to 
dust the jacket, or rather the bodice, of the author until 
she were conscious of herself as a gross offender. But 
happily there is no need to take her so grimly. She merely 
wants to tell tales of men and methods, how they cast in 
bronze, how they worked in champleve and cloisonne, 
what are carrels, what pielra duta , how they got a permanent 
gold ground for mosaics, and what a curfew really is (not a 
bell but a fire-extinguisher); these and several dozen like 
mysteries she unfolds, and shows them to us in short peeps 
and small excerpts, easy to read, grateful to the ear, and 
calculated to arouse some appetite for these beauties in 
those who have never been brought near enough to them 
even to be curious. This healthful appetite is further 
sharpened by more than six dozen illustrations, w f hich to 
people who have heard little and believed less of the art 
of the Middle Ages will give some surprise of joy in the 
work of min’s hands, and raise the long-delayed inquiry- 
why we should do our making as sadly as we take our 
pleasures. A couple of dozen mistakes in fact and a few 
lapses into ludicrous ignorance, such, for instance, as sup¬ 
posing that St. Nicholas is the patron saint of baptism— 
these are small things compared with the infectious 
pleasure the reader will feel in old craft and the sugges¬ 
tion of infinite pleasure in new craft he will bear away 
with him. Thi re is room for many books of this sort, if 
they were written in a humble and chastened spirit, for 
ordinary people can never hope to own the authoritative 
treatises upon, say, cameos, in tarsia, or tapestry. Even Cripps 
upon Old Silver fetches the price of a dozen of indifferent 
sherry or a pair of shooting-boots. English gentlemen 
cannot be expected to lay out all this money upon a book 
of reference, chiefly to be read by the butler. Perhaps it 
is w'ell not to be in the least original, if one writes upon 
arts and crafts, and consequently one can, w-ithout let, 
admire the lions on Nicola Pisano’s pulpit. No doubt 
they were 44 the first realistic representations of living 
animals.” Charles North said so, and Ruskin of course 
admired the whole design. But are lions, whether 
44 realistic ” or not, proper bases for the alternate marble 
legs of a pulpit? It is most uncomfortable to think of 
the unsteadiness and wobbling of that otherw-ise lovely 
pulpit which those lions cause one to expect. Imagine 
listening to an eloquent divine from w-ithin eyeshot 
of those cruelly entreated beasts. The more he leaps 
about, the heavier will be the pressure upon their poor 
spines. Besides they are so small that the shaft capital 
and arch above them would most likely flatten their 
backs even without the one hundred and ninety-six pounds 
of clergyman added to the original burden. If this is 
44 thoroughly artistic treatment,” one would wish that the 
Pisan had erred on this side of such inspiration. The 
lions would have looked much better somewhere else, the 
pulpit have been less trying to the imagination, and a 
great many superior persons w-ould have been saved from 
pretending to admire what is not really admirable in the 
least degree. They would also have been saved from their 
nervous desire to make everybody else know and admire 
the w-orst part of a visionary but vivisectionary structure, 
and those who prefer their lions without locomotor ataxia 
and their sermons without death roars and other “realistic ” 
rubbish wculd be spared the impoliteness of having to 
differ with the great Pisan, and to laugh $t his too 
servile adm rers. 


CHINESE HISTORY 

Ancient China Simplified . By E. Harper Parker. 

(Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Ancient History of China. By Frederick Hirth, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Press, §2.50.) 

If the ancient history of China is ever to be written in a 
really useful form, that form will have to be based upon a 
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combination of the methods followed in the two books 
whose titles appear above. Mr. Parker, sensibly enough 
from his point of view, practically ignores the ethnological 
problems which lie behind the date which he chooses for 
the beginnings of his history—842 B.c. But the theories 
first enunciated by the late Professor de Lacouperie, and 
considerably developed since by other writers, concerning 
the origins of the true Chinese, have so important a bearing 
upon the relations between the Chinese of the Yellow 
River and the aboriginal states which surrounded them in 
the ninth century’ B.c. that it is hard to 44 simplify** 
their relative positions without some reference to the 
circumstances which first brought them into contact. On 
the other hand, Dr. Hirth’s treatment of the dawn of 
Chinese national existence, while it involves the rejection of 
de Lacouperie’s theory of an Elamite origin, does not set 
up anything in its place, for he rejects equally von Richt¬ 
hofen’s that Khotan w'as the source from which the Chinese 
reached the geographical position in which their con¬ 
secutive history may be said to begin. It seems by no 
means so certain as Dr. Hirth assumes it to be that the 
civilisation of the sand-buried cities of the fringe of the 
Takla Makau Desert is entirely Indian in origin, though it 
is of course more than possible that one stage of their 
existence may have been due to the extrusive energy of 
Asoka. Perhaps Dr. Sven Hedin may have more to tell us 
on the subject shortly. In the meantime, it seems to us 
that the arguments of Dr. Hirth around the passages in 
the Shi-ki and the Chou-shu, which describe the treatment 
of the corpse of Chou-siu by Wu-wang, only bring us round 
in a circle to the Turki origin proposed for the Chinese by 
von Richthofen, or by a still further development in the 
application of de Lacouperie’s theory, to the Elamite 
origin ; but in any case the lateness of the passage cited 
from the Ts’ien-hau-shu tends to dissociate the 44 King-luk- 
kingrak” of the last from any etymological connection 
w ith the King-lii and King-kien of the two early chronicles, 
unless the Turki origin of a large section of the Chinese be 
admitted. 

Setting aside the ethnological question, as too great in 
its scope for this review, it becomes interesting to note the 
tw’o methods adopted by the two authors of presenting 
Chinese History. While Dr. Hirth gives us a chronological 
outline, divided into distinct sections of the legend and 
history of the Emperors and the principal fiefs, from the 
very beginning, and makes a brave attempt at producing 
a consecutive narrative unencumbered by the mass of 
irrelevant detail dear to the chroniclers of the Far East, 
Mr. Parker frankly discards the chronological arrangement, 
and his is rather a guide to history than a history in itself. 
His chapters concern manners rather than men. It is 
fortunate that the two books have appeared about the same 
time, for the one is an admirable introduction to the other, 
while the two together form an excellent preparation for 
the systematic attack of the intricacies of Chinese history. 
Mr. Harper Parker tells the student what China was, and 
Dr. Hirth gives him an idea of the course of history under 
the conditions described by Mr. Parker. The suspicion of 
flippancy which attaches to some of Mr. Parker’s chapters 
is not very welcome, notably in the chapter on the origin 
of the Chinese, for it detracts from the weight of an 
otherwise w’ell-considered balance of the evidence. And 
it seems to us quite impossible to hold that: 

Dogmatic belief, personal religious conviction, agnosticism, 
superstition, and imagination are all on equal terms, and are 
equally respectable factors when confronted with human historical 
science, so long as they are kept rigidly apart from the latter. 

But we do not wish to find fault with the book. It 
makes the study of Chinese history, which is an almost 
preternaturally dull occupation in the form in which it is 
most usually presented, not merely tolerable, but actually 
interesting. And, as we have indicated above, read in 
conjunction with a work constructed on a more cohesive 
plan, such as Dr. Hirth’s book, it becomes a valuable 
introduction to a branch of historical investigation which 
may be in the future of more interest to Europe than it 
has been in all its long past. 
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FAIRY FOOLISHNESS 

The Magic Casement . An Anthology of Fairy Poetry. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Alfred Noyes. 

(Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

Let us hasten to remark that for the most part this is an 
excellent anthology. That is to say, we are acquainted 
with very little fairy or elfin poetry of consequence which 
Mr. Noyes has failed in some sort to represent in the 
present volume. For all that, however, one wonders what 
manner of reader it is that Mr. Noyes hopes to captivate. 
Who that loves poetry will wish to have four hundred 
pages of more or less sheer fairy? It is true that the 
editor has allowed himself almost illimitable latitude in 
bringing together these pieces. No doubt it is correct to 
consider “The Forsaken Merman” in the light of fairy 
poetry, but we do not think that Matthew Arnold would have 
called it a fairy poem, and w r e do not believe that a child 
w’ould look upon it in that way ; and as for Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s 44 Winter in Northumberland ” and some other pieces 
which might be cited, they most certainly have nothing 
whatever to do with fairies of whatever order. Mr. Noyes 
has divided his fairy poetry into sections which appear under 
the heads of 44 The Fairy Life,” 44 Witches* Caldrons and 
Blasted Heaths,” 44 Come unto these Yellow Sands,” * 4 Flower • 
Fairies,” 44 Enchanted Woods/* 44 Airy Mountain and 
Rushy Glen,*’ and so on—all of which is pure mechanism 
and, as it seems to us, distressing. If the anthology be 
intended, as it may well be, for adult persons, we do not 
know that there will be any great scramble for it; and if, 
on the other hand, it is intended for that much-exploited 
individual the young and growing child, we are sorry for 
the child. No doubt it seems most harsh of us to speak 
in these terms of a collection of beautiful poetry, 
particularly as it has been made for us by a poet ; but the 
thing fails because it really serves no useful purpose, and 
people who wish to read fairy poetry can scarcely desire 
to be served with it by the half-hundredweight. Of 
course, the book is admirably got up, and it will no doubt 
find a place for itself in the Christmas market. We cannot 
say better or fairer for it. The point of the present notice, 
however, seems to us to be a point of some importance. 
In his introduction—which, like the majority of intro¬ 
ductions of this nature, amounts to very little—Mr. Noyes 
says : 44 Do w r e believe in fairies ? For ourselves we sin¬ 
cerely do.” Mr. Noyes is a grown man, and he has made 
the grown man’s answer to his own wonderfully novel 
inquiry. It is the fashion nowadays to walk about in neat 
trousers and bowler hats, and to dine with sententious 
persons in starch and black, always in a condition of 
preparedness, if not of anxiety, to assert one’s belief in 
fairies. Mr. Noyes 44 most certainly” believes in 
them, Mr. Chesterton has trumpeted forth his belief 
after the fashion of a bevy of elderly elephants, 
and we make no doubt that large numbers of other 
pirouetting persons are of the faith. Mr. Watts-Dunton, for 
example, would say that he believed in them. So would 
Mr. Courtney, and Mr. Clement Shorter probably dare not 
deny it. Of course the brethren of this fairy faith are an 
amiable and amusing company. The fact that they do not 
believe in fairies is neither here nor there, and we will let 
it pass. If you tackle them closely in a prosaic witness- 
box on such a subject you will find them very much dis¬ 
posed to split hairs and make reservations ; because they 
know perfectly well that a judge and jury are not possessed 
of that giggling sense of humour with which the cheap 
reader is commonly credited by them that cater for him. 

It is very prettv to believe in fairies, and it is very arch 
and winning of you to asseverate your belief; but, for all 
that, we are inclined to think that it does not look well in 
books. The plain facts are that, while children have 
become sceptics, and tonvinced sceptics, on the matter, it 
is the pose of stout gentlemen to keep fairies on show in the 
first article of their credo. And as the poses of literary gentle¬ 
men are always bad for letters, we have entered the present 
timely protest. The setting forth of the serious things of 
life in terms of frivolity is becoming a trifle too common. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN AND SONS 

The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories, by Lord Dun- 
saxy ;6s. net. An Artist's Garden, tended, painted, and described 
by Anna Lka Merritt, with sixteen full-page illustrations in 
colour by the Author; 21s. net. The Letters of a Noble Woman 
(Mrs. La Touche of Harristown), edited bv Margaret Young; 
12s. 6d. net. The Etched and Engraved Work of Frank Short, 
edited, with appreciation, by K. F. Strange ; 21s. net. The 
•• Lewis Bequest ” at the National Gallery, by Maurice 
Brockwell, with forty illustrations from the pictures; 2s. 6d. 
net. The Love Family, by Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN; 3s. 6d. 
Problems of To-day (Wealth, Labour, Socialism, etc.), by 
Andrew Carnegie; 3s. 6d. net. Cannes and its Environs, 
by Amy M. Benecke ; 16s. 6d. net. What and Why: the 
Philosophy of Things as They Arc, by Shaw Maclaren ; 2s. net. 
The Mockers, and other Verses, by Jane Barlow ; 3s. 6 d. net. 
Beads from a Lover's Rosary, by George Francis Wilson ; 
2s.6d. net. Life’s Enigma, by M. Brads ; 2s. net. The Months: a 
volume of Social Reminiscence, by the Right Hon. George W. E. 
Russell ; 5s. net. Pocket Edition of Works by Maurice 
Maeterlinck; 2s. 6d. net per vol. ; The Life of the Bee. The 
Treasure of the Humble, Wisdom and Destiny, Volumes of 
Essays; Aglavaine and Selysette, Beatrice and Ardiane, Plays. 
Twenty Sporting Designs, for Lovers of Horse and Hound, with 
Selections from the Past and Present Sporting Poets, by George 
A. Fothergill; £1 is. per copy net. Daphne and the Dor¬ 
mouse: a Novel, by E. Nesbit, author of 14 The Red House,” etc.; 
6s. These Little Ones, Studies of Child Life, bv E. Nesbit, 
illustrated by Spenser Pryse ; 3s. 6d. not. The Life, Letters, 
and Works of Ruskin, edited, with Additions from the Original 
Manuscripts, by E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn ; 
limited issue, sold only in sets ; 35 vols. now ready. 

MESSRS. APPLETON AND CO. 

Minerals, by L. J. Spencer, M.A., F.G.S. ; 10s. net. The 
Story of Iron and Steel, by J. R. Smith ; 2s. 6d. net. The Story 
of Gold, by J. R. Smith ; 2s.6d. net. Evolution and Animal Life, 
by 1 ). S. Jordan and V. L. Kelix>gg ; 10s. 6d. net. The Life and 
Habits of Ants, by Dr. Louis I. DunuN ; 6s. net. The Moon, by 
Garrett P. Serviss ; 6s. net. Earthquakes, bv Professor 
William Herbert Hobbs; 8s. net. Man in the Light of 
Evolution, by John M. Tyler ; 6s. net. The Cat; its Care and 
Management, by Mrs. Leslie Williams; 2s. 6d. net. The 
Interpretation of Life, by G. C. Mars ; 12s. 6d. net. The Sexual 
Instinct, by J. F. Scott ; 7s. 6d. net. Corporation Finance, 
by Edward S. Meade ; 6s. net. The Raid on Prosperity, by 
James R. Day ; 6s. net. Current Issues, by the Hon. Leslie M 
Shaw ; 8s. net. The Modern City: Problems of City Govern¬ 
ment, by Leo S. Rowe ; 6s. net. The Mythology of Greece and 
Rome, by Arthur Fairbanks; 6s. net, illustrated. Educa¬ 
tional Issues in the Kindergarten, by Susan E. Blow ; 6s. net. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial and Techni¬ 
cal Dictionary, by A. M, A. Beale ; 4s. 6d. net. Victoria the 
Woman, bv Frank Hird ; 7s. 6d. net. Launcelot and Cuenever, 
bv A. C. Robinson; is. net. Minor Medicine: a Treatise on 
the Nature and Treatment of Common Ailments, by Walter 
Essex Wynter, M.D., B.S. (Lond.), F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.; 6s. net. 
A Text-book of Treatment, edited by R. J. Ferguson, M.D., 
F R.C.S. (Eng.) ; 3 vols. ; to subscribers 30s. net. Medical 
Gyntccology, by Howard A. Kelly, A.B., M.D. ; 25s. net. 
General Surgery, by Ehrich Lexer, M.D., edited by Arthur D. 
Bevan, M.D.; an authorised translation from the second German 
edition by Dean Lewis, M.D.; 25s. net. A Text-book of Minor 
Surgery, by E. M. Foote, A.M., M.D.; 215. net. Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, by Dr. S. S. Cohen ; cloth, 
25s. net. Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Chord, by Harris E. 
Santee, M.D., Ch.D.; 16s. net. Diseases of the Breast: with 
Special Reference to Cancer, by William L. Rodman, M.D., 
LL.D. ; 16s. net. Manual of Diseases of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, by John Johnson Kyle, B.S., M.D.; 12s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. A. & C. BLACK 

From Damascus to Palmyra, by John Kelman, M.A., D.D.; 
20s. net. John Pettie, R.A., by Martin Hardie; 20s. net. 
The Flowers and Gardens of Japan, painted by Ella nu Cane, 
described by Florence Du Cane ; 20s. net. Ancient Tales and 
Folk-lore of Japan, by Richard Gordon Smith, F.R.G.S., 
Fourth Order Rising Sun, who has collected the stories during 
many years of travel in Japan ; 20s. net, Hew Zealand, painted 


by the brothers F. and W. W right, described by the Hon. 
W. P. Reeves, High Commissioner for New Zealand; 20s. net. 
Southern Spain, painted by Trevor Haddon, R.B.A., described 
by A. F. Calvert ; 20s. net. Yorkshire, painted and described 
by Gordon Home ; 20s. net. Belgium, painted by A. Forestif.r, 
described by G. W. T. Omond ; 20s. net. William Callow, R. W.S., 
by H. M. Cundall, I.S.O., F.S.A.; 7s. 6d. net. Haunts of 
Ancient Greece, by Alfred Austin (Poet Laureate), author of 
“The Garden that I Love,” etc.; 7s. 6d. net. Isle of Wight, 
painted by A. Heaton Cooper, described by A. R. Hope 
Moxcriekf ; 7s. 6d. net. Geneva and its Environs, painted by 
J. Hardwicke Lewis and Miss May Hardwicke Lewis, 
described by Francis Gribble ; 7s. 6d. net. The L’glit Side of 
E&ypL painted and described by Lance Thackeray ; 10s. net. 
Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians, by John N. Raphael, 
containing forty-live illustrations in line and wash by Frank 
Reynolds, R.I.; 3s. 6d. net. The Clutch of Circumstance, by 
Dorothy Senior; 6s. The Life of Lazarillo de Tonnes: his 
F ortunes and Adventures, translated from the Work in Spanish 
attributed to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, by Sir Clements R. 
Markham, K.C.B., D.Sc., with illustrations by Stephen Baghot 
de la Bere, and a sketch-map; 5s. net Trade and 
Tariffs, by John M. Robertson, M.P. ; 3s. 6d. net. 
A Primer of Socialism, by Thomas Kirkup, Author of “A 
History of Socialism,” etc.; is. net. Engines of Social Progress, 
by W. L. George ; is. net. Trout Waters; Management and 
Angling, by Wilson H. Armistead ; 3s. 6d. net. London in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Sir W t alter Besant ; 30s. net. Maps 
of Old London, edited by G. E. Mitton, 5s. The Fascination 
of London, edited by Sir W t alter Besant: (i) “Hackney and 
Stoke Newington ; ” (2) 14 Shoreditch and the East End ; ” each 
volume containing a map of the district, cloth, is. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. net. Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Henry Grey Graham, author of “Social Life in 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century;” 5s. net. Buried Hercu* 
aneum, by Ethel Ross Barker ; 7s. 6d. net. The Story of the 
Pharoahs, a Short History of Ancient Egypt, by the Rev. James 
Baikie, K.R.A.S.; 7s. 6d. net. Egypt in Asia ; a Plain Account 
of Prc-Biblical Syria and Palestine, by Gborge Co R mack ; 7s. 6d. 
net. The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah, by the Rev. 
Professor T. K. Cheynb, D.Litt., D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford ; Fellow of the British 
Academy. The Johannine Writings, by Paul W. Schmiedel, 
Professor of Theology at Zurich ; translated by Maurice A 
Canney, M.A.; 3s. 6d. net. Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
by Dr. Solomon Sciiechtf.r, President of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Early Greek Philosophy, by John 
Burnett, M.A., 12s. 6d. net. The Problem of Logic, by W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, M.A., with the co-opcration of Augusta Klein ; 
12s. 6d. net. The Science and Philosophy of the Organism, 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Aberdeen 
in the years 1907-8, bv Dr. Hans Driesch, Vol. II., 10s. 6d. net. 
Text-book of Operative Surgery, by Dr. Th. Kocher, third 
English edition, translated from the sixth German edition bv 
Harold J. Stiles, M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin.); containing 2^5 
illustrations, many with colour introduced. Analytical Geometry 
of the Conic Sections, by the Rev. E. H. Askwith, D.D. ; 
7s. 6d. net. Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption: being an 
Examination of the Intellectual Position of the Church of 
England, by W. H. M alloc K ; 3s.6d. net. Milk: its Nature and 
Composition, by C. M. Aikman, third edition, edited by Professor 

1 Prince Sheldon and Professor Golding ; 3s! 6d. The 
letaphysics of Nature, by Carvf.tii Read, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, London, 
7s. 6d. net 

MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill, by Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West ; 15s. net. Madame Elizabeth de 
France, 1764 - 1793 : a Memoir, by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott, illustrated. Old and Odd Memories, by the Hon. Lionel 
Tollemache, portraits; 12s. 6d. net. Known to the Police: 
Memories of a Police-court Mis>ionary, by Thomas Holmfs. 
The History of the “George" worn on the Scaffold by King 
Charles I., by Sir Ralph Payxe-Gallwey, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. 
net. In Search of a Polar Continent, by Alfred H. Harrison, 
illustrated; 12s. 6d. net. Eighteen Years in Uganda and East 
Africa, by the Right Rev. Alfred R. Tucker, illustrated, 2 vols.; 
30s.net, On Safari; Big Game Hunting in British East Africa, 
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by Abel Chapman, illustrated; 16s. net. Woodsmen of the West, 
by M. Allerdale Grainger, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. net. In Old 
Ceylon, by Reginald Farrer, illustrated ; 12s. 6d. net. Five 
Months in the Himalayas: a Record of Mountain Travel in 
Garhwal and Kashmir, by A. L. Mumm, illustrated. A Parson in 
the Australian Bush, by the Rev. Charles H. S. Matthews 
(Brother Charles), illustrated. The Rose-Winged Hours: a Col¬ 
lection of English Lyrics, arranged by St. John Lucas. Arvat: 
a Drama, by Leopold H. Myers. The Dowager of Jerusalem: 
a Romance in Four Acts, by Reginald Farrer The 
Mistress Art, by Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.; 5s. net. 
Painting in the Far East: an Introduction to the history 
of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan, by 
Laurence Binyon, illustrated; 21s. net. The Dressing of 
Minerals, by Henry Louis, illustrated. The Geology of Ore 
Deposits, by H. H. Thomas and D. A. MacAlister, illustrated. 
Steel Roof and Bridge Design, by W. Hume Kerr, illustrated. 
Scottish Gardens, by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell; 
illustrated by Mary M.G. Wilson. Alpines and Bog-Plants, by 
Reginald Farrer, illustrated ; 7s. 6d. net. A Text-Book of 
Experimental Psychology By Dr. C. S. Mvers. Applied 
Physiology: a Handbook for Students of Medicine, by Robert 
Hutchison. The Body at Work, by Dr. Alexander Hill; 
illustrated. Vegetarian Cookery, by Florence A. George. 
The Book of Winter Sports, with introduction by the Karl of 
Lytton, edited by Edgar Syers, illustrated ; 15s. net. Chronicles 
of the Houghton Fishing Club, 1822 - 1908 , edited by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, illustrated ; 42s. net. The Witch's Sword, 
by David Kerr Fulton ; 6s. Amabel Channice, by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick ; 6s. A Room with a View, by E. M. 
Forster; 6s. Miriam, by Edith C. M. Dart; 6s. London 
Side-Lights, by Clarence Rook ; 6s. Peep-in-the-World: a 
Story for Children, by Mrs. F. E. Crichton; 6s. Chronicles of 
Service Life in Malta, by Mrs. Arthur Stuart ; illustrated, 6s. 

MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 

A Wandering Student in the Far East, by the Earl of Ronald- 
shay, illustrated ; 21s. net. Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville B. 
Chamberlain, G.C.B., G.C.S.I.» by G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., illus¬ 
trated. Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe, by Anna M. 
Stoddart, illustrated ; 15s. net. Poems, by R. C. Lehmann. New 
edition of Passages for Paraphrasing, selected by D. M. J. James. 
A new volume of Blackwood s Illustrated Classical Texts: 
Cicero: Select Letters, by the Rev.T. Nicklin. A new edition of 
Speaking ; or, From Voice Production to the Platform and Pulpit, 
by the Very Rev. William Mair. True Romances of Scotland, 
by E. Maxtone Grahame and E. Paterson. Drake: an English 
Epic (Books IV.-XIL), by Alfred Noyes; 6s. net. Some 
Eighteenth Century By-ways and other Essays, by John 
Buchan. Records of the Scottish Volunteer Force ( 1859 - 1908 ), 
by Major-General J. M. Grierson. Famous Duels of the Fleet, 
by H. B. Money Coutts ; 6s. The Development of Tactics from 
1740 to the Present Day, by Licut.-Colonel W. H. 

i AMKS. Modern Strategy, by Lieut.-Colonel W. H. James. 
listorical Records of the Queen's Own Cameron High¬ 
landers, illustrated. The Development of Modern Philosophy, 
by Robert Adamson, edited by W. R. Sorley. The Roman 
Breviary, reformed by order of the Holy CEcumcnical Council 
of '1 rent; published by order of Pope St. Pius V., and revised by 
Clement VIII., Urban VIII., and Leo XIII., together with the 
Offices since granted and the Martyrology, translated out of 
Latin into English by John, Marquess of Bute ; new edition. 
Violin Playing and Violin Adjustment, by James Winram. 
Leaves from the Diary of a Country Cricketer, by W. E. W. 
Collins. Development of Greek Philosophy, by Robert 
Adamson. Vol. 2 of a History of Mediaeval Political Theory 
in the West, by R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. A Study 
of Ethical Principles, by James Seth ; tenth edition, revised. 
The Heritage, by Sydney C. Grier. Salvator, by Perceval 
Gibbon. Saleh: a Sequel, by Hugh Clifford. Reality, 
by Margaret Paterson. Captain Grant's Despatch, by 
Garrett Mill. The Right Stuff, by Jan Hay. Glcntyre, by 
Edmund Sellar. The Sibyl of Venice, by Rachel Swete 
Macnamara. The Fear of Life, by Gerald Maxwell. The 
Bias, by Marguerite Curtis. 6s. each. 

MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 

Books of British Birds, by J. Maclair Boraston, illustrated. 
The Wonder Book of Volcanoes and Earthquakes, by Professor 
E. J. Houston, illustrated. The Wonder Book of Atmosphere, 
by Professor E. J. Houston, illustrated. Electricity for Young 
People, by Tudor Ibnks, illustrated ; 3s. 6d. Photography for 
Young People, by Tudor Jenks, illustrated. The Court-Harman 
Girls, by L. T. Meade, 6s. Holly House and Ridge's Row: a 
Talc of London Old and New, by May Baldwin. The School 
Favourite, by L. T. Meade ; 5s. In Texas with Davy Crockett 
*nd Sam Hoqaton, by Everett McNeil, 5s, Merle and May; 


a Story of Girlhood Days, by Grace Squires ; 5s. The Rebel 
Cadets, by Chas. Gleig ; 5s. The School Queens, by L. T. 
Meade ; 3s. 6d. Golden Square High School, by May Baldwin. 
Sweet Content, by Mrs. Molesworth ; 3s. 6d. Baby Bob, by 
the author of “Tip-Cat;" 3s. 6d. Rivals and Chums: a Public 
School Story, by Kent Carr ; 3s. 6d. A Boy and a Secret, by 
Raymond Tacberns, 3s. 6d. Black Partridge; or, The Fall of 
Port Dearborn, by Colonel H. R. Gordon ; 3s. 6d. The Millers 
of Pencroft, by Clara Dillingham Pierson ; 2s. 6d. Jack the 
Young Ranchman, by George Bird Grinnf.ll ; 2s. 6d. Buster 
Brown and Company (including Mary Jane), by R. F. Out- 
cault ; 3s. 6d. Buster's and Mary Jane's Painting Book, by 
R. F. Outcault ; 3s. 6d. Foxy Grandpa's Triumphs, by 
Bunny ; 3s. 6d. The Stories that Glue Told, by C. A. and G. A. 
Williams ; 3s. 6d. Teddy Bears, by C. A. and G. A. Williams; 
3s. 6d. Uncle Remus and Bre'r Rabbit, by Joel Chandler 
Harris; 3s. 6d. The Lays of the Grays (Elephants), by B. and 
N. Parker ; 3s. 6d. Buster Brown's Autobiography, by R. F. 
Outcault ; 2s. 6d. Christmas Stocking Series:—Gyp at Home 
and Abroad, by J. H. Jewett. The Little Governor in Fable- 
land, by J. H. Jewett. 


CONSTABLE 

Lewis Rand, by Mary Johnston ; 6s. Maya, by P. Laurence 
Oliphaxt; 6s. Lucius Scarfield, by J. A. Revermokt; 6s. 
The Borderland, by Robert Halifax; os. Desire, by Una L. 
Siluerrad ; 6s. Princess Dehra, by John Reed Scott ; 6s. 
Patricia Baring, by Winifred James ; 6s. The Leaven of Love, 
by Clara Louise Burnham ; os. The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine, by John Fox, junr.; 6s. Some Ladies in Haste, by Robert 
W. Chambers; 6s. The Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years, 
by Aylmer Maude ; ios. 6d. net. The Life of Dorothea Beale 
of Cheltenham, by Elizabeth Raikes ; 10s. 6d. net. The Life 
of Alice Freeman Palmer, by George Herbert Palmer; 6s. 
net. Thomas Doggett, Deceased, by Theodore A. Cook and 
Guy Nickalls; ios. 6d. net. Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
by Ferris Greenslet ; 12s. 6d. net. Life of John Keats, by 
Albert E. Hancock ; 8s. 6d. net. Life and Letters of H. Taine, 
Vol. III., translated from the French by E. Sparvkl Bayly ; 
7s. 6d. net. Nadir Shah.^by Sir H. Mortimer Durand ; 10s. 6d. 
net. The Princesse de Lamballe: a Biography, by B. C. Hardy ; 
12s.6d.net. Contemporary France, vol. 4, by Gabriel Hanotaux ; 
15s. net. In the Days of the Councils, by Eustace J. Kilts ; 
ios. 6d. net. The Making of Canada, 1703 - 1814 , by A. G. 
Bradley ; 12s. 6d. net. An Historical Introduction to the 
Marprelate Tracts, by W. M. Pierce; ios. 6d. net. The Deve¬ 
lopment of the European Nations, 1870 - 1900 , by J. Holland 
Rose; 7s. 6 d. net. The Declaration of Indulgence. 1672 , by 
Frank Bate; 6s. net. Aeneas Silvius, Pope Pius II, by W. 
Boulting ; 12s. 6 d. net. Studies and Memories, by Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford ; 7s. 6 d. net. Six Masters of Disillusion, by 
Algar Thorald ; 6s. net. Plays, Acting, and Music, a Book of 
Theory, by Arthur Symons; 6s. net. Lectures on Spanish Litera¬ 
ture, by J. Fitzmaurice Kelly ; 7s. 6 d. net. By the Christmas 
Fire, by Samuel McChad Crothew; 5s. net. Leaf and Tendril, 
by John Burroughs; 5s. net; University Administration, by 
Charles W. Eliot ; 5s. net. Peter Moor’s Journey to 

South-West Africa, by Gustav Frenssen. The Secrets 
of our National Literature, by W. P, Courtney ; 7s. 6d. 
net A Short History of Engraving and Etching, bv 
A. M. Hind ; 18s. net. English Heraldic Book Stamps, by Cyril 
Davenport ; 25s. net. The Queens of Egypt, by Janet R. 
Buttles, with a Preface by Professor G. Maspero. ; ios. 6d. net! 
Scarabs, by Percy E. Newberry; 8s. 6d. net. First and Last 
Things, by H. G. Wells; 4s. 6 d. net. Human Naturein Politics, 
by Graham Wallas, 6s. Personalism: Common Sense and 
Philosophy, by Borden Parker Bowne ; 6s. net. British 
Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, by Gerald Berkeley 
Hertz; 6s. net. Ruenzorl, by Filippo de Filippi ; 31?. 6 d. net. 
Lands of Summer, by T. R. Sullivan ; 6s. net. Salvage, by 
Owen Seaman ; 3s. 6 d. net. Poems, by Richard Watson Gilder ; 
6s. net. The Home Builder, by Dr. Lyman Abbott ; 6s. net! 
The Horace Pocket-book, arranged by S E. Wixbolt, 2s. 6 d 
net. Essays Biographical and Chemical, by Professor Sir 
William Ramsay ; ys. 6 d. net. A Volume of Essays on 
Geological Subjects, by T. W. Gregory. Gold and Precious 
Metals, by 1 homas K. Rose ; 6s. net. The Manufacture of 
Leather, bv Hugh Garner Bennett, M.Sc. Smoley's Parallel 
Tables of Logarithms and Squares: Angles and Logarithmic 
functions, corresponding to given levels, together with a 
complete set of Five-figure Logarithmic-Trigonometric Tables 
for Engineers, Architects, and Students, by Constantine 
Smoley; 14s. net. Smoley’s Parallel Tables: Five-Place 
lxjgarithmic-Trigonometric fables, by Constantine Smoley ; 
6 s. net. The Law Affecting Engineers, bv W f . Valentine Ball! 
Fire Prevention and Fire Escape Machinery, by E. O. S\chs 
M alleable Cast Iron, by S. Jones Parsons. Railway Tracks and 
Track Work, by E. E, Russeli, Tr\tman j third edition, re< 
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written ; illustrated. Road Preservation and Dust Prevention, 
by William P. Judson ; illustrated; 6s. net. Textiles and 
their Manufacture, by Aldred F. Barker, illustrated ; 6s. net. 
Decorative Glass Processes, by Arthur L. Duthik ; illus¬ 
trated. Water Hammer in Hydraulic Pipe Lines, by A. H. 
Gibson* ; 6s. Water Pipe and Sewage Discharge Diagrams, by 
T. C. Elkin ; 12s. 6d. net. The Field Engineer, by William 
Findlay Shukk ; eighteenth edition, revised. Heavy Electrical 
Engineering, by H. M. Hobart. Electrical Engineer s Pocket- 
book: a Handbook of useful data for Electricians and Electrical 
Engineers, by Horatio A. Foster, with the collaboration of emi¬ 
nent Specialist; fifth edition, illustrated. The Theory of Electric 
Cables and Networks, by Alexander Russell. Steam Electric 
Power Plants ; a Practical Treatise on the Design of Central 
Light and Power Stations and their Economical Construction and 
Operation, by F. K6ester ; illustrated. Cranes, by Anton 
Bottcher ; illustrated. Deinhardt-Schlomann Technical Dic¬ 
tionaries: Internal Combustion Engines, being Vol. IV. ; in six 
languages, each term illustrated. The Railway Locomotive: 
What it is and why it is what it is, by Vaughan Pkndrbd, illus¬ 
trated. The Internal Combustion Engine, by H. E. Wimperis ; 
illustrated. 

MR. JOHN MURRAY 

The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, and Secretary of 
State for War, 1852-55, by John Martineau, portraits ; 12s. net. 
The Life of Philibert Commerson: an Old-World Story of French 
Travel and Science in the Days of Linnscus, by the late Captain 
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TWO SONNETS OF MR. 
WATTS-DUNTON 

The dulness of the time, not to mention the flatness and the 
silliness of it, is duly reflected in the literary output of the 
general. We hear from the publishers of 44 important ” 
and epoch-stirring works, but when it comes to perusal the 
importance folds its tents like the Arabs, and the epoch 
remains unruffled. The fact is that nothing really serious 
is happening in letters at the moment. We have had 
Mr. Noyes on 44 Drake,” and there is Mr. Swinburne on 
44 The Age of Shakespeare,” and Professor Saintsbury, who 
has brought out Volume 11 . of his large treatise on English 
Prosody. Perhaps it is the churl who would grumble in 
the circumstances ; but while wc are really grateful, even to 
Mr. Noyes, we shall take leave to appear churlish—in the 
sense that we are not disposed to consider the immediate 
period a period of literary effulgence. It is therefore with 
joy that we find Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, of all persons 
in the world, blossoming forth in the Saturday Review with 
a couple of sonnets. We do not wish to suggest that Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s two sonnets are more important to us than 
Mr. Swinburne’s book about Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
or Processor Saintsbury on Prosody. On the other hand 
they might easily have been more important; for a fine 
sonnet is better always than pretty well any prose, and the 
appearance of a fine sonnet anywhere is in point of fact a 
great event. Before we deal with Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
sonnets we may note that the fact of their being printed in 
the Saturday Review should not be without a certain signifi¬ 
cance. Mr. Watts-Dunton has been commonly supposed 
to be sealed and wedded to the Aihenaum . His sudden 
appearance at the camp-fire of the Saturday may mean many 
things which are not our affair. It is our affair, however, 
to find a poet forsaking a purely literary journal for a 
journal which troubles itself about politics, and to find the 
old 41 critical lion ” lying down at length alongside the 
dapper little masters who scintillate in the Saturday; and 
we note the fact for what it is worth. We should have 
liked, for the purposes of the present article, to have repro¬ 
duced Mr. Watts-Dunton’s sonnets in extenso , but this we 
are precluded from doing for reasons of copyright. It may 
be observed, however, that they are entitled 44 Poetry and 
Prose,” and purport to be from 41 Idylls of Tent and Cara¬ 
van,” a publication of Mr. Watts-Dunton of which we do 
not remember previously to have heard. We consider 
them to have an interest and an importance for the passing 
hour, first because they are the work of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton; secondly, because one of them contains a con¬ 
siderable line ; thirdly, because they arc not more than 
passable sonnets; and fourthly, because they appear to 
us to bristle with faults. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton bears the reputation of being the principal 
English critic of poetry, and he may be presumed to 
know all about the sonnet which is to be known, and to 
possess accurate views as to what a good sonnet shoi^d be. 
He has done his best to cultivate some reputation as a 
poet ; he enjoys the approval of the lesser critics, who 
apparently believe him to possess very splendid critical 
and poetical gifts; and it goes without saying that the 
young fry of letters look upon him as a leviathan, and are 
disposed to hearken when he opens his mouth, whether as 
critic or poet. His position in letters—or, at any rate, in 
the minds of his contemporaries—would seem to be wonder¬ 
fully established. Like the King, he can do no wrong ; unlike 
the King, he appears to make a sort of point of doing it. 
We shall venture to assert that he has not published a 
poem of consequence for a long time past. His Rhodes 
sonnets would have hurt most seriously the poetical 
reputation of anybody but Mr. Watts-Dunton—though 
nobody seems to have deplored them or to have dealt 
with them in other than unctious terms. Now' the whole 
question of the sonnet is a question which, as we think, 
will bear a great deal of discussion and explication. We 
are inclined to the belief that, in spite of the many beautiful 
sonnets with which our literature is adorned, the sonnet 


form and the possibilities which it encloses have not yet 
been exploited in England with anything like the thorough¬ 
ness which is commonly supposed to be the case. Setting 
aside Shakespeare—who is a supreme sonneteer to him¬ 
self and cannot be, and probably never will be, approach¬ 
able in his own vehicle—we have remaining to us as poets 
of the sonnet pure and simple practically nobody. Milton 
wrote some sonnets, as we all know ; so did Keats, so did 
Wordsworth ; but none of the three is remembered chiefly 
on this account, unless possibly it be Wordsworth. And 
none of the three produced even as many as twenty 
great sonnets. And if we look to the Later moderns, 
there is Arnold with two or three fair specimens to his 
credit, Tennyson with perhaps one, Mr. Swinburne with 
three at the most, and Rossetti and his doubtful sheaf. 
And when one comes really to think of it, this is 
terrible. For a poet who has omitted to write a number 
of considerable sonnets has, to say the least of it, 
failed in some sort in his duty to himself and the muses. 
In an epoch which is tired to death of the sound of such 
lyrical voice as it may possess, which cannot compass 
the epic in any grave ur serious manner, and which 
wanes on itself as it were for want of the means of 
poetical expression, there might be great hope for the 
sonnet if the poets would properly apply themselves to the 
form. We believe that Mr. Watts-Dunton recognises this 
fact, and it is therefore with astonishment that w*e view him 
in the act and process of taking extraordinary courses in so 
large and at the same time so conventional a matter. We 
consider that his two sonnets in the Saturday Review are 
framed on principles which indicate that, whatever his 
knowledge may be, he has not the proper artist’s respect 
for his medium, and that he looks upon the sonnet with 
that haphazard and perfunctory eye which no poet but 
Shakespeare has failed to discover. It does not seem to 
occur to Mr. Watts-Dunton that for a man who can write 
in an octave 

Up, up on pinions that at last have won 

The strand the sons of Phoebus light upon, 

the writing in the sestet of 

Why, pal, you’re dazed—your yockers burn so bright! 

is neither more nor less than a literary impertinence. It 
means that in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s view the dignity of the 
sonnet form does not exist, and that if he were so moved he 
could in fact descend to the plane of Henley and write 
sonnets of a sub-humorous or even broadly comic tone. The 
which, of course, is all wrong. In the particular instance 
before us it may be said for Mr. Watts-Dunton that he has 
a hobby which keeps him engaged among gypsies and in 
the study of the Romany language and lore. As he is 
familiar with these things, 14 pal” and “yockers” and even 
44 dabla,” w’hich, we take it, is a Romany swear-w'ord, may 
appear to him entirely beautiful pieces of language. Yet, 
to take a simple case, Mr. Watts-Dunton might just as 
readily have a hobby in the direction of zoology, and make 
a sonnet with such lines in it as 


or 


Can is familiaris howls below, 

Your pulex irritans has bit me twice, 


or 

James, how you shake me in the thyroid gland. 

And, if he would argue that Romany is a language, we may 
reply that, for all practical purposes, so is Cockney ; and a 
sonnet line running 


For Gawd's sake, Liza, slap the nipper’s 'ead, 


would be just as reasonable and just as beautiful as 


Why, pal, you’re dazed—your yockers burn so bright ! 


Such wantonness can only make for one thing—namely, 
the degradation of the sonnet form ; and we do not expect 
contributions to the degradation of poetical forms from 
critics of standing, much less from poets and the friends of 
poets. There are quite a number of other grounds on 
which Mr. Watts-Dunton’s brace of efforts in the Saturday 
Review might be deprecated. For example, while there 
may be authority for making the first two lines of the 
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sestet rhyme, we consider it a clumsy procedure and quite 
out of accord with the spirit of the form. Then, again, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton prints a line like this : 

The girls puts out. 

The boy—what charms his eyes ? 

an innovation which he would, no doubt, be able to defend 
(for aught we know to the contrary, by obscure precedent), 
but which, in our opinion, would need marvels to render 
it pardonable. We shall not, however, press these or 
other points which occur to us. In a sense, the line about 
11 The strand the sons of Phoebus light upon ” compensates 
us for Mr. Watts-Dunton’s general blemishes. At the same 
time, it is a thousand pities that he should not have 
exhibited at any rate an intention to keep as nearly as 
possible up to that level ; and, in view of his standing and 
reputation among us, it seems to us desirable that some¬ 
body should take upon themselves the duty of reprimand, 
lest it be supposed by the unthinking that, because Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, poet and critic, has written these sonnets, 
they are necessarily the mould of form. We can only 
hope, in conclusion—and we do it without malice or 
wishing to set anybody by the ears—that the reason for the 
appearance of 44 Poetry and Prose ” in the Saturday Rci'iew 
is that the editor of the Alhcncenm could not see his way 
to print the work. 

“THE YOKE” 

In a late issue of this journal we announced that, with a 
view to preventing, if possible, the further sale of an 
improper book called 41 The Yoke,” we had sent copies of 
that work, together with the correspondence which passed 
between ourselves and Mr. Long, to Archbishop Bourne 
and to the Public Prosecutor and the Commissioner of 
Police. We explained at the time that we should be 
willing to abide by the decision of these gentlemen as to 
the decency or otherwise of the publication in question. 
For ourselves we have no doubts on the subject, and we 
believe, and shall continue to believe, that 44 The Yoke ” is 
an indecent book. None of the three authorities to whom 
stiaight on the matter, however, appears to have considere 
we appealed, in the hope that Mr. Long might be set 
the position grave enough for his interference. From 
Archbishop Bourne we have received various letters 
marked 44 private.” It is therefore impossible for us to 
reproduce his Grace’s remarks, but we may perhaps be 
allowed to say, in fairness to Mr. Long, that while the 
Archbishop does not assert that 44 The Yoke ” is a decent 
and proper novel, he is equally careful not to say that it is 
indecent or improper. The Archbishop is now on the 
Continent, and we are precluded from corresponding with 
him further even if we considered it to be worth while. 
From the Public Prosecutor, Sir Charles Mathew’s, we have 
no tidings whatever. Possibly the affair is not one for his 
department; possibly, and we prefer to think it, Sir Charles 
is holiday-making or taking the waters. With the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, on the other hand, we have had 
certain passages. For days the Commissioner made no sign. 
We stirred up Scotland Yard with the help of a powerful 
telephone, and after much endeavour we managed to extract 
from somebody in the Commissioner’s office the pleasing 
message that 44 The matter would be attended to in due 
tourse.” Subsequently we were informed that if the 
Editor of The Academy would make an appointment with 
him, Chief Inspector Dew would have pleasure in calling 
at this office to acquaint us with the Commissioner’s views. 
The appointment was made, and Chief Inspector Dew 
dropped in on us like the gentle rain from heaven. He 
appeared to us to be a most excellent official, and he stood 
at attention and said, 44 1 am instructed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police to inform you that he cannot interfere.” 
That was all. He came like water and like wind he went. 
We had no time to put him through his facings, but we 
addressed a letter to the Commissioner, in which we 
pointed out that, taking into account the gravity of the 
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business between us, it might be well for him to give us an 
answer in writing. To this letter we received the following 
reply : 

New Scotland Yard, S.W. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday’s date. Sir Edw f ard Henry has been out 
of town for some weeks, and does not return for a few 
days, but on his arrival your communication will be 
placed before him, and will have his personal 
attention.—Yours faithfully, 

George H. Edwards. 

On the 3rd of October we received a further letter from 
the Commissioner’s office, w r hich w r e print below : 

Criminal Investigation Department, 

New Scotland Yard, S.W. 

Sir, —Your letter of the 21st September was made 
over to me for such action as the facts might, in my 
opinion, require. On the 29th ultimo, having con¬ 
sidered the matter carefully, I sent Chief Inspector 
Dew to verbally inform you that the Police do not 
propose taking proceedings against the printers, 
publishers, and vendors of 44 The Yoke” as being an 
obscene publication within the meaning of the law 
and statutes applicable to such matters. I regret that 
you do not consider this verbal intimation a sufficient 
reply to your letter, and take this opportunity, there¬ 
fore, of confirming by letter the verbal message 
conveyed to you. 

Chief Inspector Dew in using the word Commis¬ 
sioner meant to convey the information that the 
message came from the Assistant-Commissioner in 
charge of the Department which deals with such 
references. 

The Commissioner of Police returned to town this 
morning and has read the correspondence, and 
authorises me to say that he agrees that this is not a 
case for a Police prosecution. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. T. MacNaughten. 

It is plain, therefore, that from the point of view 01 
Scotland Yard 44 The Yoke ” is a book proper to be sold 
for a shilling to anybody who asks for it, and that the law 
as to obscene publications, as interpreted by the police, 
is powerless to restrain Mr. Long from selling the bcok. 
The reply of the Assistant-Commissioner is rendered all 
the more pertinent by the fact that in our letter to him we 
did not ask for a Police prosecution. If we had wished to 
prosecute Mr. Long we could have done it long ago by 
proceeding against him on a summons before a magistrate. 
We are informed by our solicitors that no magistrate would 
refuse us such a summons, and we have refrained from 
asking for a summons because we do not consider it to be 
the function of a newspaper to take up a prosecution which 
should in the natural order of things be undertaken by the 
police, if by anybody at all. Our suggestion to the Com¬ 
missioner was that he should do, or cause to be done, what 
has been frequently done in similar cases—namely, that he 
should point out to Mr. Long the risks he was running and 
advise him for everybody’s sake to withdraw 41 The ^okc 
from publication. Apparently, however, the Commissioner 
has not thought fit to take this step, and as we agreed to 
abide by his decision we must so abide. Our opinion as to 
the indecent and demoralising nature of li The ^ r, ke 
remains exactly what it was, and we deplore the fact that 
Mr. Long should be so far wanting in an appreciation 0! 
his responsibility to the public and of what is due to 
himself as a respectable citizen that he continues to engage 
for gain and profit in the circulation of so foul and unseemly 
a piece of writing. He has had every opportunity t 
setting himself right with the world in this grave matter. 
He must know that, even if the law is not strong cnougn 
to curb him, his moral attitude is entirely undignitie 
and discreditable. We have said this much bdor^ 
and we do not hesitate to repeat it. So far m 
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Mr. Long is personally concerned, we are under a promise 
to him, and the matter will drop. At the same time 
we make no promise to refrain from fighting the matter 
out with the Commissioner of Police should occasion arise. 
We believe his view of the matter to be an entirely 
mistaken view, and we chall therefore take steps to bring 
the whole question before a superior authority. It is a 
question which most seriously affects the public welfare, 
not to mention the honour and credit of letters, and it 
seems to us most desirable that it should be thrashed out 
once for all. We do not wish to cast any unfair reflection 
upon the Chief Commissioner’s conduct in the affair ; but 
it seems to us proper that we should point out that it does 
not in the least follow that because the Chief Commissioner 
is of opinion that he should not interfere there is no case 
for interference. 


“INVERTED FEET” IN VERSE 

11. 

Last week it w*as shown that our poets by no means 
desire continual coincidence between word-accent and 
metrical beat, by no means desire to write only such lines 
as 

The star, the bird, the shell, the fish, the flower, 
or even as 

The weight of all the hopes of half the world. 

Instead, they habitually weaken or abolish an expected 
word-accent, allowing three syllables quite devoid of 
natural stress to follow each other, as when Keats writes : 

Deep in the shady sad ness of a vale. 

The cause of this was assumed to be love of variety and 
avoidance of monotony. It remains now to see how they 
further apply this principle in cases of so-called inversion. 

No great step in advance is made when, instead of 
taking syllables devoid of stress, they take syllables 
possessing natural stress, and proceed to disregard that 
stress. This seems to be what is done in such cases as 
44 serene air/’ 44 supreme bliss,” 41 austere powers,” etc. To 
accentuate these words on their first syllabic exclusively 
would be grotesque, on the second destructive of rhythm. 
The latter really substitutes prose for verse. What can 
we conclude but that the poet intends us to ignore the 
word-stres3, in fact compels us to do so ? Is not this 
result practically forced on us ? Some may wish to place 
14 level stress ” on both syllables, and this is quite prac¬ 
ticable in phrases like ik supreme bliss” and 14 austere 
powers,” syllabic quantity helping ; but it seems hardly 
feasible in others like 44 serene air,” 14 divine hope,” 44 the dead 
coal of war.” In all of them, at any rate, natural stress- 
accent is set aside. After all, words exist before they are 
accented, and would exist were the accent withdrawn. 
Is it too much to suppose that the poet here wishes us to 
disregard accentuation, and fall back on the original 
dissyllabic foot, the primal norm of his verse ? Such an 
explanation seems quite in accord with what we have seen 
to be our poets* practice elsewhere, and would cover a 
very large number of cases parallel to those above cited. 

A good test-case seems furnished by Wordsworth’s lines : 

I travelled among unknou'n men 
In landi beyond the sea. 

The difficulty of long departing from normal rhythm is 
shown by our feeling compelled to put stress on the first 
syllable of 44 unknown ; ” but such necessity is not felt with 
“ among.” No one, I imagine, stresses its first syllable, or 
makes a trisyllabic foot of * 4 travelled a- ” and a separate 
foot of 44 -mong.” The cadence of the poem is dissyllabic 
throughout, and we simply utter and think of the words as 
printed, the alteration of normal accent on 44 among ” being 
so slight that it escapes attention, or at least causes no 
disquiet. The poet has succeeded in making us ignore 
accent, and probably not one reader in ten notices any¬ 
thing unusual in the line. If this is possible in one case, 
it suggests a probable explanation of many others, 
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It seems to throw light, for example, on a favourite use 
of trisyllabic words by our poets, as when Keats writes : 

The enchantment that afterward bcfcl. 

They gazed upon Endymion. Enchantment . . . 

And strove in vain to unsettle and wield. 

Here to say enchantment , still more unsettle , would be 
ridiculous ; but to follow ordinary prose utterance of the 
words is to lose all sense of rhythm. Must not Keats have 
intended something between the two—a balancing, as it 
were, of rhythm against word-accent? just as Virgil (in 
English we may still so spell his name) is said to suggest 
two meanings by some of his phrases, so our poets suggest 
two rhythms, not meaning us to follow either exclusively. 
Contrast between the two gives charm to the line ; adopt 
either prose accentuation or sing-song, and the charm 
perishes. The same applies, of course, to all the countless 
cases where poets place words like vine-bunches , rose- 
garden, well-water , Haymarkct , etc., so that metrical beat 
falls on the first and third syllables instead of on the second. 
Probably this has often seemed odd to us, but our best 
singers do it, evidently liking the effect, and from such 
judgment there is no appeal. Securus judical orbis 
poetarum. We are bound to explain it, and how can we 
do so except by admitting that, to some extent at least, 
they mean us to disregard prose accentuation ? 

May we not go farther, and apply this to words like 
44 harmonizing ” and 44 palpitated ” ? Here pronunciation 
may be dubious. We know that Tennyson, reading his 
verse, said penetrated not penetrated; that Mr. Swinburne 
rhymes satiated to dead ; that similar accentuations abound 
in modern verse. This may cover some cases cited last 
week. It is unlikely that Shelley said omnipresence , though 
Omnipotence is conceivable; but Tennyson may quite well 
have said palpitating . Apart from this, however, it seems 
highly probable that in all these cases of quadrisyllables 
the natural prose accentuation is meant to be kept more or 
less in abeyance; that 44 devastating ” is not meant to strike 
our ears precisely as it would in an ordinary sentence ; 
that the bold effect of that line is due to a balancing of 
word-accent against rhythm, which our physical utterance 
has difficulty in representing. Delicate metrical effects arc 
not easy to reproduce in elocution ; our weights and scales 
may be too clumsy to record minutiae of balance. 

When all is said and done, however, there remain cases 
where inversion seems palpable and undisguised. Why 
should we shrink from admitting it ? Substitution of (to 
use common parlance) trochee for iamb may seem incredible 
when taken by itself; but when we have traced the process 
upward—through weakening, cancelling, disregarding of 
word-accent—it becomes natural enough. Having accus¬ 
tomed us to slight aberrations of speech-stress, poets 
trust us to follow rhythm through greater ones. And are 
they not justified ? Even if we separate syllables by a 
fictitious interval, making accent more weighty, and say 

Better ... to reign ... in Hell, etc., 

does the inversion on 44 Better ” cause any difficulty ? 
Double or treble the inversion (thereby shutting out the 
possibility of a trisyllabic foot), and do we feel more than 
a temporary suspension of normal rhythm ? Prosodists 
are slow to admit this. Undue deference to musical 
methods, undue (and often manifestly erroneous) following 
of prose-accent, drive them into unreal scansions, into 
finding trisyllabic cadences where none exist. Let us not 
fear facts. How far, even in the clearest case of 44 initial 
trochee,” there is not a certain subordinating of speech- 
stress, a certain falling back on the bare dissyllable, may 
be hard to determine. And the same holds good else¬ 
where in the line. When Shelley writes : 44 And wild 
roses ” instead of the more normal 44 And roses wild,” 
speech-stress may not be intended to be quite so powerful 
as in a prose sentence. But even if it be, there is nothing 
to give us pause. Our perception of rhythm can survive 
greater shocks than this. Do not let us, in slavery to 
preconceived ideas, refuse to recognise the possibility gf 
inverted feet,’’ 
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Readers are asked to consider for themselves the view 
which has been roughly sketched in previous paragraphs, 
however different it may be from that to which they are 
accustomed. In no case is it suggested that the poet 
intends us to 11 sing-song ” his words, yet some divergence 
from ordinary prose speech seems necessary. Thus in 44 to 
unsettle and wield ” we are clearly meant to linger on the 
first syllable of 11 unsettle ; ” unless we do so the words are 
mere prose. It is suggested that doing so inevitably throws 
into fainter relief the prose accent on 44 settle ; ” docs not 
indeed destroy it, but withdraws attention from it. On 
such principles, rather than on the crude 44 iamb or trochee” 
dilemma of the schools, the scansion of such phrases 
would seem to depend. 

The foregoing speculation may be thought wholly theo¬ 
retic, but it has practical bearings. Coleridge’s misunder¬ 
stood dictum and the immense part played by stress-accent 
in Anglo-Germanic speech have led both critics and poets 
to regard as primary what is in truth secondary, and to 
confuse stresses with rhythm. This leads to obliteration 
of the dividing line between prose and verse. Already 
critics are found to teach that there is no dividing line, no 
distinction between prose and verse, a conclusion surely 
repugnant to common sense. The very same words, with 
the very same natural stresses, may be prose or verse 
according as we treat them. The difference is in ourselves, 
in the mental rhythm to which we unconsciously adjust 
the words. A poet’s first business is to ensure our doing 
this, to provide words which not only can but must be read 
to the desired rhythm. How to do this is his affair, and 
the knowledge should come to him by nature, for certainly 
poets need not be students of prosody ; yet false views 
may mislead. Therefore all prosodic theory should be 
rigorously sifted, nothing being taken for granted, even 
when it appears most certain on first sight ; and there 
seems special necessity at present for doing this with 
regard to the relations between word-accent and metrical 
beat. 

T. S. Omond. 


VILLAGE LIFE 

The sweet simplicity of rural life is a theme dear to 
poetic flight and sentimental imagination. Sweet indeed 
may be rustic charms to the angler who spends a few 
weeks in some distant village by a mountain trout-stream, 
or to the artist staying at a picturesque farmhouse. Very 
different seem these charms to another, who, cherishing 
the fond illusion of the simple life, seeks the country in 
order to make a living—that is to say, after a year of the 
rash experiment. Books advocating the simple life are 
often written by the inexperienced town-dw T eller, who is 
in truth profoundly ignorant of many conditions of rural 
life. Rich people can play at living the simple life any¬ 
where. But w f e are concerned not with the simple life 
as lived by the ordinary villager on fifteen shillings a week, 
but with that idea of the simple life advocated in current 
magazines and elsewhere for educated people of limited 
means. Let such, unless they have been brought up in the 
country, avoid country life. Or let them try it. Disillu¬ 
sionment will be bought by bitter experience. We have 
often assured our tow*n friends that it is much easier to 
live the simple life in a large city than in the country. 
More than fifty years ago Miss Mitford, in 44 Tales 
of our Village,” spoke of the difficulties which 
surrounded country life, and considered that it was 
impossible to live with any satisfaction or comfort in a 
village without a good assured income. Sydney Smith 
deplored the melancholy fact that his remote country 
living was ten miles from a lemon. Underlying his 
humour was stern truth. Those who have the good 
fortune to live in a town, and yet are fascinated by the cry 
of 44 Back to the Land,” should learn how to count the cost 
before they fly from a civilisation which, however artificial, 
at least simplifies the process of living. We recently 
suggested that the problem was to be solved, not by 


alluring the inexperienced from the towns, but by the 
adoption of measures which would tend to keep on the 
land those who have been brought up in the country. 
Since we wrote our views have been strongly confirmed 
by the publication of Mr. James Blyth's striking work.* 
Here we have set forth in vivid detail the painful 
experiences of a city clerk when he realised his life-long 
dream of settling down on a little farm in the country. 
A well-cultivated little garden at the back of his 
suburban villa had been his hobby for years. He 
fondly imagined that his experience in this garden, com¬ 
bined with his London shrewdness, would enable him to 
make a fortune out of the simple country folk. 44 How 
should they in their illiterate simplicity cope with a London 
lawyer’s clerk when it came to dealing—and a Jew 
lawyer’s clerk at that ? ” We do not think that the picture, 
which shows how completely he was worsted, is at all 
overdrawn. Mr. Blyth pertinently asks how is an inexpe¬ 
rienced townsman (even with the necessary capital of £100 
to £200) to stock a small holding ? How is he to master 
the intricacies of country methods and dealing ? How is 
he to know w hen to buy and when to sell ? How is a man 
whose sole dealings have been with co-operative stores 
which issue elaborate price-lists, to avoid being cheated 
right and left by wary villagers much shrewder than himself 
on their own ground ? How is he to manage more than 
three acres of land 44 without horses, agricultural imple¬ 
ments such as ploughs, drills, scratchers, reapers, clippers, 
etc. etc., and the like ? ” The problem is 44 unintelligible 
to any one who knows the conditions of labour on the 
land.” And it may be considered as absolutely certain 
that no one except the most experienced peasant could 
possibly make the barest living out of three acres of land. 
Village life is full of perpetual annoyances to the average 
townsman. 

The first thing that a new r settler in most villages his 
to discover is that in the eyes of the villagers he is a 
foreigner and an alien. They resent his intrusion. These 
cunning folk of slow, blunt speech begin at once to take his 
measure. Their business is, in proportion to his ignorance, 
to get the best of him. Therefore he has to pay some 30 
to 50 per cent, more than the current prices for everything 
that the villagers have to sell, for he knows nothing about 
the prices of the most ordinary agricultural produce. 
Townsmen have little notion how very difficult it often is 
to get milk in the country. One may be living a mile or 
two from the nearest farm. The farmer will certainly not 
send round milk. A boy must be paid a penny or twopence 
a day for bringing fourpenceworth of milk. Or the farmer 
may refuse to supply his neighbours at all, alleging that he 
wants all the milk, either to send to the nearest town by 
rail or cart (where he gets less than his neighbours would 
pay him, and is his ow r n carrier), or alleging that he wants 
all the milk for his calves and pigs. We have known, in 
Devon, a large farmer who, on this latter plea alone, w r ould 
not sell his own labourer’s wife, living at his gate, a pint of 
milk daily for a sick baby. We know a big establishment 
in a village in Worcestershire which required five quarts 
of milk daily. The nearest farmer who w’culd supply this 
amount was four miles distant. The buyers had to fetch 
it for themselves. 

How charming! how delightful! says the feminine writer 
on the simple life, to live 44 far from the madding crowd ” 
in a sweet little cottage covered w r ith creepers, with its 
dear little garden ablaze w’ith hollyhocks and dahlias ! 
Ask the unfortunate inhabitants what they think of leaking 
roofs and reeking, damp, draughty doors and ill-fitting 
windows, careless though they are of vile sanitary arrange¬ 
ments and polluted wells. Mr. Blyth w r ell shows the 
hard labour and difficulties which surround the wife of the 
small holder from a town, totally unaccustomed to the 
hardships of country life, who, far from shops, feels as if 
she were 44 on a desert island, where none of the advan¬ 
tages of civilisation are procurable.” She has to be up at 
four or five in the morning to help in the garden or on the 

* u The Small Holder.’* By James Blyth. (Everett and Co l 
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little farm for hours, to wash, bake, and do much drudgery 
of a new kind, which the conveniences of suburban life 
spared her. She breaks down, and the nearest doctor for 
herself or children is six or eight miles away, and charges 
7s. 6d. a visit. 

It is well known to those who live in the country, though 
in the nature of a painful revelation to the average towns¬ 
man, that the smallest deviation from local custom, action, 
or practice—such as even the using of a spade of different 
pattern—causes the direst offence to villagers. “The Small 
Holder ” soon found out this to his cost, in many things. 
One example is interesting : 

At Manor Park, Sunday had been Gerhold s great day for 
gardening, and it was considered quite the thing in his neighbour¬ 
hood to use the day of rest in a healthy and sensible way with 
the peas, potatoes, and cabbages. Gerhold intended to do like¬ 
wise in the country. As yet he knew no better. 

It was not till later that he discovered his serious 
mistake, and the harm he had done himself, from the boy¬ 
cotting attitude of his neighbours and the plain-speaking of 
some passing chapel folk. 

Only last week we noticed in the Daily Chronicle that a 
Parish Council had actually petitioned their County 
Council to stop Sunday work on some allotments or small 
holdings. 

If offence is given in the most trivial or unimportant 
matters, things to which a townsman never gives a thought, 
rustics possess the most extraordinary power of vendetta in 
their unreasoning resentment against the “ furriner ” wuth 
his unaccustomed ways. This resentment finds expression 
in a subtle form of boycotting, combined with malicious 
gossip. Headers of J. S. Fletcher’s “ Mothers in Israel” will 
find much food for reflection in his clever exposition of the 
far-reaching evil of rural gossip, which is the chief form of 
excitement in the deadly dulness of country life. Balzac 
has observed that curiosity is one of the ruling passions 
of village communities. No one who has not lived 
in the country can have the least notion how insatiable is 
the greed of village people for knowledge of the most 
intimate details of their neighbours’ lives. A reticent, 
uncommunicative man is almost hated. As Caleb 
Trotter, in Mr. Quiller Couch’s novel “Troy Town” 
observes, “ Troy be a wonnerful place for knowing what 
your neighbour’s got for dinner.” This insensate curiosity 
is a source of continual irritation (if nothing worse) to a 
man who has enjoyed the delightful freedom of living in 
town, where he does not even know the name of his next- 
door neighbour nor has the slightest desire to be inti¬ 
mately acquainted with his private affairs. It would 
probably amaze the average Londoner to be told that it is 
quite unsafe to send letters through many rural post-offices 
without sealing them with wax. Access to the letters 
invests the village postmistress with a peculiar importance. 
She becomes the high priestess of local scandal, having 
access to the mysteries of the most secret affairs. Quite 
recently a country postmistress in Cornwall was reported 
to London because she spread out all the letters and post¬ 
cards, etc., on the little counter of her village shop for an 
hour before they were delivered, to be handled, turned 
over, read when possible, by kindred spirits—the chief 
excitement being the correspondence for the rectory. We 
heard of a case in the same neighbourhood w’here a 
schoolmaster waited every afternoon by a country wall- 
box in order to go through the letters and discuss them 
with the walking postman who cleared the box. The 
withholding a letter for twenty-four hours in order to open 
it by steaming is a simple matter, unattended with much 
risk, in the country. 

Nor is there any better method of disseminating private 
news over the whole countryside than the despatch of a 
telegram from a village office, or even in a country town. 
It must not be inferred that we are out of sympathy with 
country life. We desire to emphasise the truth so well 
drawn by Mr. Blyth that a happy and contented life 
can be lived in the country only by those whose training, 
upbringing, and instincts are all of the country. The 
transplanted townsman and his family are entirely out of 


place, in an uncongenial atmosphere, among uncongenial 
people, whose ways are altogether unintelligible. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, he is certain to be a miserable failure. Mr. 
Blyth loves the country. He believes in the dignity of 
agricultural labour. He believes in the multiplication of 
small holdings for country folk, but not in order to bring 
“ back to the land ” unfit and inexperienced folk from the 
towns. He ardently advocates keeping on the land the 
young people, whom our present system of national educa¬ 
tion is making quite unfit for life in the country, for “ year 
by year the number of competent small holders becomes 
less and less ” : 

If only the land could be covered by small holdings in the 
hands of those who are fit for them, it were a consummation 
desirable beyond words. But the first step must be not to create 
an artificial demand for land, but to provide the right people 
for the small holdings. And that can only be done by permitting 
children to learn their profession of the soil from the age of eight 
or ten. 

We are surprised that Mr. Blyth has not noticed the case 
of a yeoman farmer in the Eastern Counties who has paid 
over ^20 in fines to keep his sons from school in order to 
teach them their natural business at home. This may be 
an extreme course in the opposite direction. But the 
protest has its value. We consider that in country schools 
only the simplest elementary teaching should be given, but 
that it should be thorough of its kind, and free from fads. 
A really important reform would be to restrict all book 
and desk work to morning school, and in the afternoon 
either to provide agricultural training or to allow the 
children to return to the farm-lands, for, as Mr. Blyth 
concludes, “ the whole secret of rural life lies, and will lie, 
in the training of the children. 


THE LITERARY LAMB 

We have heard of a very young sheep which inquired of its 
mother as to the nature, constituents, and uses of mint- 
sauce. Young lambs, one may presume, are born with a 
sort of inherited apprehension of the finest of all condi¬ 
ments, and yet they skip in the May-time and nibble prettily 
at the green tufts, and bleat. The literary lamb would 
appear to take after the authentic lamb in more respects 
than one. He has heard of mint-sauce, and he knows in 
his lamby heart that he must one day be served with it, yet 
he skips, and nibbles, and bleats, and takes a sort of 
melancholy joy in his life, and goes about saying that he is 
no pessimist, with the best of them. Only a few weeks 
back we had to call the attention of the flock to a certain 
Literary Correspondence College which was prepared to 
do kind things for the literary lamb, such as making a 
successful novelist of him or pushing him into demand as 
a playwright for the modest sum of two guineas. And, as 
indicating w'hat manner of giddy, unheeding sheep it is 
that we have to deal with, we may mention that the other 
day we received a letter enclosing a penny stamp and 
begging us to forward the name and address of this 
Literary Correspondence College, because the WTiter of the 
letter had decided to “ adopt a literary career.” Such is 
life among the lambs. zEsop’s wolf dealt, on the whole, 
rather fairly with zEsop’s lamb. In any case, he argued 
with him before devouring him, and if the lamb had 
been a lamb of parts he might have taken to his silly little 
heels and given the wolf a run for his money. This is 
what w’e should advise all lambs to do, and, in order that 
they may know the wolf when they see him, we will 
venture on a description of one of them who appears just 
now to be going about seeking whom he may devour. The 
gentleman in question, of course, is a publisher, but it is due 
to the honourable fraternity of publishers to say that he is 
a publisher with whose imprimatur nobody in this office 
seems to be acquainted. The gentleman is a great 
diplomat. His search for lambs is conducted by means of 
advertisements in the daily papers. He announces 
himself to be in need of MSS.—short stories and so forth. 
At the sight of such advertisements, need one say, the 
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heart of the literary lamb rejoices within him. He has 
always been told that nobody wants manuscript and that 
nobody wants short stories, but here is a beautiful gentle¬ 
man actually advertising for them in the most appealing 
manner. The literary lamb rushes naturally to his study, 
or roll-top American desk, and seizing his fountain pen—a 
birthday gift from his aunt, by the way—he dashed off 
short stories all a row and packs them off by parcel-post 
to the beautiful, benign gentleman who is so sadly in need of 
them. And for six weeks—mark the wonder of it!—poor 
little baa-lamb is kept all agog waiting for the rat-tat-tat of 
the postman—the postman who never comes. Oh dear, 
oh dear ! But on an early day in the seventh week good 
Mr. Slip-them-in arrives with a missive—a beautiful, 
benign, inspiring, exhilarating missive—which, no doubt, 
puts our lambkin into the seventh heaven of delight—not 
to mention the seventh other place of bewilderment and 
suspicion. Here is the wonderful letter : 

My dear Sir,— 

Many thanks for MS. kindly submitted, which I must 
apologise I have not written you concerning before. 1 am 
shortly publishing a few volumes at a shilling each, printed 
in a good type on thick antique paper, and bound in 
attractive cloth covers with bevelled boards and gold 
lettering, each of these books to contain seven or eight 
stories by different authors of about 2,500 words each. I 
venture to suggest that you shall let me print yours in one of 
these. I w ill be glad to do so if you can kindly take either 
one hundred copies of the book for four guineas, or two 
hundred copies for £6 10s. You will thus have the volumes 
to give away or to sell, as you prefer. / may add that you 
would secure very valuable help thus , by having a sloty in a 
volume such as proposed. In this way: When you send 
future work to editors for serial use you will include a copy of 
the book , which will sene as a very valuable introduction , as 
you will readily understand. I shall be glad to hear from 
you at your convenience. The books will all be advertised 
in the daily, literary, and other suitable journals ; also in 
our own lists. We shall likewise send forty or fifty copies 
out for review purposes, place on the market, etc. Then 
if a further edition is later called for of any of the books, I 
shall arrange to make certain payment to each contributor 
according to success of the volume, such arrangement to 
be made, of course, before w r e issued a second edition. 
We shall revise all MS. editorially before we print, and 
submit a proof to each author for approval before we 
machine. Later l shall hope you will publish a book entirely 
from your own pen , or will with pleasure give you particulars 
in this direction at once if so desired . 

Hoping for early and favourable word, and thanking 
you in confident anticipation, 

Believe me, with much esteem, 

Yours very sincerely, 


Oh, you dear, white, innocent little lamb, with the curly, 
fleecy back, what is to become of you ? For behold, this 
is Uncle Wolf, carrying in one hand a branch of mint and 
in the other a bottle of harmless, necessary vinegar. Con¬ 
sider his kind smile I 44 My dear Sir ” 1 —you have never been 
called 44 My dear Sir ” by a publisher before, have you ? 
And think of that 44 Believe me, w ith much esteem, yours 
very sincerely ”! With much esteem, quotha I—a publisher 
not only esteems you, but he esteems you much—a real 
live member of the tribe, mark you, which has hitherto 
returned your manuscripts in bursting parcels without 
comment, and a few leaves short, after many months of 
dreary waiting. And not only are you 44 My dear Sir 99 and 
much esteemed, but you are to have one hundred copies 
of a book with bevelled boards and gold lettering for four 
guineas or two hundred copies for £6 10s., and in that 
book there will appear—be heartened at the thought, oh 
little lamb 1—an actual story of your own. What is more, 
44 By having a story in a volume such as pioposed you will 
secure very valuable help ;” for 44 when you send future work 
to editors for serial use you will include a copy of the book , 
which will serve as a very valuable introduction } as you will 


readily understand." You have great w'its, little fleecy 
one, and editors, of course, have none. Plant your pretty 
book on an editor and the rest is easy, 4 * as you will readily 
understand.’' So saith Uncle Wolf, and he really wishes 
you well, and the more trust you put in him the better, 
44 as you will readily understand.” And on the top of 
all this benevolence on the part of your dear uncle, 
with his nodding branch of mint and his gurgling bottle 
of vinegar, there are still rosier blessings. For if it 
should happen that a further edition of the attractive little 
book with bevelled boards and gold lettering should be 
called for, Uncle Wolf, out of his big abounding heart, 
44 will arrange to make certain payment to each contributor, 
according to the success of the volume.” Uncle’s literary 
style might be improved, but there can be no question as 
to the tenderness of his meaning ; and as he is going to 
revise all MSS. editorially, we must take it that his editorial 
gifts are a shade more pronounced than his gift of rhetoric. 
And then there is Uncle Wolf’s last flattering suggestion: 
44 Later I shall hope you will publish a book entirely from 
your owm pen, or will with pleasure give you particulars in 
this direction at once, if so desired which is an admirable 
way of writing, and might fittingly induce the Literary 
Correspondence College to invite Uncle Wolf to two guineas’ 
w f orth of lessons in “ style.” Of course there is nothing in 
our interesting friend’s methods which is not strictly 
legitimate from a certain point of view. When you adver¬ 
tise for manuscripts there is no law which compels you to 
acquaint the world for what purpose you may require them. 
The fact that you desire to get an honest living out of 
them, and to publish them in a sweet shilling book which 
you will sell in bulk to the lamby author, is nobody’s con¬ 
cern excepting, indeed, your own and the lamby author’s. 
Fleeces were made to shear, and an able-bodied man 
possessed of a pair of shears and lamb-catching powers is 
at liberty to shear to his heart’s content. Even the sugges¬ 
tion that, by a shrewd distribution of his hundred copies 
for four guineas, young lambkin may be able to hoodwink 
a few able editors is highly moral. Nobody will find 
fault with it, and, so far as we know, nobody but 
young lambkin himself will be hurt if the noble pro¬ 
gramme be carried out. The whole lesson will probably 
pass by the giddy apprehension of the literary lamb like 
the idle wind. In his inner consciousness he will have a 
sort of feeling that Uncle Wolf is dealing with him on 
curious and somewhat oblique lines, but, on the whole, his 
vanity w ill be tickled and his ambition fired. We think it 
is important, however, that people who desire to commence 
authorship should be made aware of the fact that Uncle 
Wolf is quite incapable of doing them good. His blandish¬ 
ments arc pretty enough and soothing enough, but in his 
character as a helper, or staff, or sure rock of budding 
talent he is a snare and a delusion. There is no royal 
road to literary achievement, and so far as short stories are 
concerned, you may depend upon it that if editors will not 
print them and pay you handsomely for them you are either 
a heaven-sent genius or an incompetent short-story writer. 
And the chances are not at all in favour of your being a 
heaven-sent genius. The Uncle Wolfs of this world are 
out for the day’s meat and not in the least for the advantage 
of the curly lamb. We do not say that they are not within 
their rights to get hold of the lamb and, if needs be, to 
devour him whole ; but we do say that the lamb for his part 
is w’cll within his rights if he flees always and continually 
from Uncle Wolf as he would flee from thew’rath to come. 


FICTION 

Junia . By Jessie Leckik Herbertson. (Chatto and 
Wind us, 6s.) 

Miss Herbertson’s characters are vulgar, her plot is 
sordid, and the atmosphere of the book is altogether 
unpleasant. There is much in it that is good—so much 
that the faults, of which there are many, stand out in 
unpleasant relief. Great skill is required to deal with a 
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distasteful episode in the lives of exceptionally narrow¬ 
minded and common people in a way so delicate as to be 
neither dull nor offensive. Miss Herbertson comes peril¬ 
ously near being both. Her manner is cold, hard, and 
unsympathetic ; indeed there is nothing in her characters 
to arouse sympathy. Those who are not frankly bad are 
vulgar (there is no other word which will describe them 
adequately), and the circle in which they move is narrow 
and banal to a degree. We are made to feel that the 
writer herself has but little sympathy for her own creations, 
and this is perhaps the reason why her realism is both ugly 
and uninteresting. We must also protest against such a 
phrase as this : 44 Matter-of-factly she crossed the room.” 

The Prime Minister. By Orme Angus. (Ward and Lock, 

6s.) 

Whether the Prime Minister of England, a well-known 
personality, whose portrait was no doubt served up daily 
by the illustrated papers of the period, could remain for 
long in a position of such prominence without his identity 
being revealed to his first wife, a very intelligent lady in 
charge of a Dorset post-office, is an open question. As a 
rule, those who marry village maidens and desert them a 
few months after the ceremony find it advisable to live in 
some retirement for the rest of their days, but Mr. Orme 
Angus thinks differently. It takes the acumen of an excep¬ 
tionally astute commercial traveller to discover that 
Calladen and Bates are one and the same person, and the 
Premier finds himself obliged to kill him to avoid the 
publication of this fact. He murders the unfortunate man 
so easily and quietly that we wonder the thing is not done 
oftener by goaded Members of Parliament. He also 
shows a cold brutality which makes his subsequent very 
violent remorse somewhat unconvincing. In spite of this 
far-fetched plot the story runs swiftly and brightly, and is 
amusing enough reading for a lazy day. 

The Down Express. By G. W. Appleton. (John Long, 6s.) 

This is an almost aggressively cheerful book. Two charm¬ 
ing girls and a couple of stalwart youths have the stage all 
through, and go through their amorous adventures in a 
glow of rose-coloured limelight. True, there are 
unpleasant episodes, such as a railway accident in which 
one of the beautiful maidens is slightly stunned. Unscru¬ 
pulous people even conspire against the well-being of the 
happy quartette, but are at once defeated and unmasked 
by a wise old lawyer. One of the charming girls suddenly 
becomes possessed of a large fortune ; the mystery, such 
as it is, is cleared up ; the villain is dismissed with a 
caution, and this idyllic tale ends happily with a double 
wedding. Even an erring old baronet who does not 
really deserve to get anything has his share—,£75,000— 
in the general rejoicing. Altogether a most optimistic 
and enlivening book. 

Desire. By U. L. Silberrad. (Archibald Constable and 
Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

Miss Silberrad has scored a notable success. Desire 
Quebell, who gives her name to the title of this novel, 
captures our imagination from the first, and before the 
story is told we have taken her to our hearts as well. Miss 
Silberrad throws her down as a deliberate challenge, for 
Desire has none of the simpering perfections of your con¬ 
ventional heroine. She has indeed certain very obvious 
defects—defects, however, less of character than of tempera¬ 
ment—and these are mercilessly paraded before the reader. 
Having then seen at her very worst, we are perforce 
compelled to admire her. It needs but the touchstone 
of circumstance to transform her from a wayward, 
capricious, and somewhat irresponsible beauty into a 
woman deep-souled, resolute, and heroic. The sacrifice 
by which this seeming miracle is accomplished is one 
notto be lightly estimated, for in the grim, dour 
atmosphere of the Griinstor.e household there must 
have been much to repel the pleasure-loving spirit 
of Desire. Nor does Peter Grimstone appear as a very 
perfect lover, concealing, as he does, his passion under 


a veil of churlishness. Peter indeed fails to move us 
overmuch. He resembles too markedly the strong, silent 
hero of Mr. Seton Merriman’s novels. One may even 
venture a doubt whether Desire herself could have found 
perfect happiness in her union with a man so entirely 
devoid of external attraction, though it is true that the ways 
ot woman are past finding out. 

It is not, however, in her delineation of male types of 
character that Miss Silberrad excels. In the case of 
Alexander Grimstone she has thrown a quite unnecessary 
sop to Cerberus. He brings into the story, otherwise 
plausible enough in all its details, an atmosphere of trans¬ 
pontine melodrama. His villainies and the manner of his 
death are alike unconvincing. Against this, the sole failure 
in the book, must be set the pathetic figure of Mrs. 
Grimstone. Seldom, if ever, has the poignant tragedy of 
lonely motherhood, its unheeded sacrifices, its unrealised 
ideals, been more sympathetically pourtrayed. The story 
has its undercurrents of sadness, but they are redeemed by 
a brave belief in life and in the undying heroism of human 
nature. It will not be exhausted by the first reading, nor 
even, we venture to think, by the second. 

The Governors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward and 
Lock, 6s.) 

The Governors are five Wall Street magnates who are 
bound by a secret bond always to act in unison, never to 
speculate individually, and to pool all profit?. In reality, 
like all American financiers, at any rate in fiction, they 
spend their time in endeavouring to outwit each other. 
Phineas Duge has succeeded by a remarkably unscrupulous 
manoeuvre in gaining possession of a paper, the production 
of which would ruin the other governors entirely. Their 
attempts to recover this document form the plot of the 
novel. The principal parts are played by two women, 
Duge’s daughter and his niece. It is the niece who 
eventually captures the paper, which, in the interval, has 
been stolen from Duge by his own daughter, and which is 
in the hands of a journalist who is about to publish it for 
the good of humanity in general. The document is burnt 
and the triumphant niece marries an English duke, while 
her cousin becomes the wife of the baffled journalist 

Semiramis. By Edward Peple. (Greening and Co., Ltd., 
6s.) 

For those whose chief demand from a work of fiction is 
that it shall provide them with a series of thrills this novel 
may be safely commended. It is full of marvellous and 
incredible happenings, bloody battles, and the smoke of 
sacrifices. Horror succeeds to horror in a breathless and 
bewildering succession. Kingdoms totter to their founda¬ 
tions, crumble, and disappear while you read. And through 
it all storms and rages the frenzied figure of Semiramis 
the warrior queen, dealing death and destruction with a 
lavish hand. It is admirably done, albeit we weary for 
quieter scenes, less turbulent emotions, and would gladly 
welcome 44 Jessica’s First Prayer 99 as a relief from the 
tedium of so much slaughter. Even the love-making (of 
which there is more than a little) is furious and sanguinary, 
like the mating of desert tigers. One excellent quality 
the writer must be admitted to possess—that of an extra¬ 
ordinary vividness of style. The city of Nineveh, with all 
its splendours and its sins, lives once again as we read 
these pages, and we do not think it likely that any reader 
who has read as far as the second chapter of this book 
will lay it down till he has finished it. 

Mamma . By Rhoda Broughton. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

41 Mamma ” herself is a good character-study of a lazy, self- 
indulgent old lady. This is the best we can say of Miss 
Broughton’s book. The plot, which is a very slight one, is 
spun out over the requisite number of pages, and the reader 
has to wade through interminable conversations between 
Mamma and her dull daughters before the climax 
which has been obvious from the first, is reached. The 
union of the underbred artist Hatton and .Lucia, a rather 
snappy spinster, is not a very satisfying conclusion. The 
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romantic affection which Lucia has cherished for fourteen 
years for the lover of her youth is killed by the news 
that, in the course of many vicissitudes, he has been a 
waiter. * 

41 A waiter at a hotel I The man to whom she had 
given her only kisses I ” So she marries Hatton, and we 
cannot help thinking that the waiter, poor soul, is well out 
of it. It is also comforting to feel that in Hatton she got 
very much what she deserved. 

The Stem of the Crimson Dahlia . By James Locke. (T. 

Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

The publication of this novel comes at an opportune 
moment. For it is the story of a Bulgarian insurrection, 
only in this case it is Prince Ferdinand himself who is the 
object of attack. John Markham, American, has come to 
Europe in quest of adventure. He is disappointed with 
London, disillusioned by Paris, and depressed in Berlin. As 
a last resource he tries Constantinople, with strange and 
wonderful results. He has scarcely arrived in the Turkish 
capital before he finds himself implicated in an inter¬ 
national conspiracy. There follow a series of surprising 
adventures, which must have glutted even John Markham's 
appetite for the sensational. He gets into a bad habit of 
being kidnapped. He nearly murders a Bulgarian agent. 
Finally he succeeds in upsetting the plans of the revolu¬ 
tionaries. As a reward for his innumerable acts of daring 
he is allowed to marry one of the conspiratois, a fair but 
somewhat feather-brained compatriot, who, not content 
with minding her own affairs, has meddled, with disastrous 
results, in those of other people. The story is a little 
difficult to follow, mainly owing to the fact that the name of 
nearly every person alluded to in it ends in 44 off.” It is 
not easy to distinguish between these gentlemen, and the 
reader will probably get hopelessly confused before he has 
got half way through the volume. The part played by the 
crimson dahlia in the conspiracy is the most incredible 
element in an incredible story. Still, it is true that anything 
may happen in the Balkan States. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

GIACOMO FILIPPO SITONE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —If any reader of The Academy knows enough about Italian 
literature to be able to give in reply any information about the «. 
poet G. F. Sitonc this letter will not have been written in vain. 
The ordinary bibliographies ignore him altogether. Yet in the 
British Museum there is a book of 139 and ii pages entitled “ Vita 
e Morte di Orfeo Tragico Poema Favoloso di Giacomo Filippo 
Sitone Romano, etc. ... In Bracciano, Per Andrea Fei 
Stampator Ducale. 1626." It is dedicated " A1 Molto Honorando 
Signore, & Padron mio sempre Osscruandissimo, II Signor Pietro 
Ambrogi Da Pistoia.” The verses themselves show that the 
author had read the “Commedia ” of Dante, and on p. 6 he speaks 
of " vn rarissimo Dante Aligieri ,”on p. 87 of “ Dante, e Bice,” and 
on p. 132 in a note he says “ Dante Aligieri amo, e celebro Bice 
figliuola di Folco portinari (sic), la quale da lui fu poi chiamata 
Beatrice.” The book contains considerable lists of authors, 
mythological beings, animals, and plants. 

Edward S. Dodgson. 

October 6, 1908. 

CHESTERTON UNVEILED 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— When a man claims that he secs through the mechanism 
of the tricks of an illusionist or conjurer it is only fair that he 
should justify his statement by explaining how those tricks arc 
done. Similarly, as The Academy has very justly denounced 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton as a mere literary conjuror and trickster, 
let us be the first to reveal, by a process of imitation, the very 
simple method* by which a reputation for Chestertonian genius 
may be gained. 

The great basis of Mr. Chesterton's method is of course the 
glorification of paradox. Knowing that the average human 
being clings to paradox with the fervour of an American sect 
clinging to a new religion, he has sedulously set himself to culti¬ 


vating the art to the defiance of sense. To prove that black is 
white, that good is bad, that strength is weakness, these are the 
tasks which he undertakes, and by reducing his reader to a state 
of chaotic bewilderment he frequently succeeds in convincing 
him that his paradox is right. Employing words as a hooligan 
might employ cudgels, Mr. Chesterton so belabours and batters 
his victim that the latter is stunned into acquiescence, and 
believes in the Chestertonian gospel by mere stress of physical 
exhaustion. 

It is quite easy to understand how this obsession of paradox 
has seized Mr. Chesterton. In the beginning—in his more honest 
days—he probably believed in the gentle paradoxes which he 
encountered, and his defence of them was therefore quite easy 
to follow’, and quite justifiable. But, inflated with success, 
cheques, and the kow-towing of adoring publishers, he “let 
himself go” in the direction of paradox until, to use a homdv 
phrase, he “ran past” himself. He has now arrived at that 
point where he is simply maudlin where paradox is concerned. 

That Mr. Chesterton has the trick of it no man will deny; he 
has it only too lavishly. But the simplicity of the trick, like that 
of most tricks, is revealed when somebody else shows us how it 
is done. Here are a few examples : 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Mr. Chesterton wishes to 
rove that tne Suffragettes arc not really a noisy, yelling sister* 
ood, but a gentle, self-repressing band of modest women. This 
is how he would do it: 

The Suffragettes have been called noisy because they 
raise their voices on platforms and demand the vote. But 
in reality they are not noisy in. the least. They are, indeed, 
the most silent of their sex. For to realise silence we mast 
first of all hear violent sounds. Until one has listened to the 
thunder, one can form no idea of the gigantic silence which 
follows it. Noise is in reality the very essence of silence. 
Without the first we cannot even imagine the second. Ergo 
the Suffragettes arc the quietest people on earth. . . . 

Nonsense, of course ; but perhaps not worse nonsense than 
that which Mr. Chesterton deals out to admiring (though bored) 
readers as supreme wisdom. Here is another example. We will 
imagine that the sage is trying to prove the innate femininity 
of his beloved Suffragettes : 

They have been called masculine by their enemies, but 
the merest glance at their methods will prove how essentially 
feminine they are in reality. For masculinity is denoted by 
self-repression, by self-control. These things form no part 
of the Suffragette equipment. Their irresponsibility is 
essentially feminine, so also is their desire to obtain the 
privileges of men. For men do not desire to obtain the 
privileges of women. 

And so on, and so on, until the brain of the reader reels, and 
he falls at Mr. Chesterton’s feet evercome, and perhaps half- 
convinced. 

We will leave the Suffragettes and try and picture Mr. 
Chesterton defending the hooligan. He shall prove to us that 
the hooligan is not really a bully and a brute, but a gentle, kindly 
youth, inspired by the highest ideals : 

The hooligan is in reality a survival of the knight-errant, 
glorified by a hundred novelists and poets. In these degene¬ 
rate days there is no place for the knight-errant in armour, 
and we have instead the corduroys and moleskin cap of the 
hooligan. He loves adventure. He would defend a woman 
quite as gladly as he would knock her down. That he docs 
not defend her is a mere accident, and because the oppor¬ 
tunity is lacking. The police have taken upon themselves 
this duty, and even as the knight-errants of romance would 
not have thought fit to interfere with the guards who lined 
the tilting-yard, so does the hooligan refrain from infringing 
on the privileges of the constable. 

It is said that he is brutal because he knocks down old 
men and kicks them. But herein he proves his gentleness 
and kindness. The best gentleness and kindness can only 
emanate from strength, for without strength they arc futile 
and meaningless. The kindest and gentlest dentist is he 
who has the strongest wrist and the sharpest forceps. The 
surgeon who delicately trifled with an injured limb would 
not be really gentle, but painfully brutal. The sharpest and 
hardest methods are invariably the kindest in the end, and 
the hooligan who stuns his man with a bludgeon saves the 
latter’s apprehensions. A long and intricate wrestling-bout 
would involve horrible tremors on the part of the victim—a 
well-directed blow with a loaded stick sends him straight 
into blessed unconsciousness. If the anaesthetist is described 
as gentle and merciful, why not the hooligan as well?— 
Q.E.D. 

Or let us fancy that the ingenious Chesterton desires to show 
that pain is more enjoyable than pleasure. Most men would 
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shrink from so gigantic a task, but to him it is easy as the smoking 
of a cigarette. Voila : 

Pain is decidedly more pleasing than pleasure. For 
mingled with pleasure there is always unrest. One knows 
that at any moment the joy may cease and the great reaction 
begin. Now, where there is unrest there cannot be satis¬ 
faction, and satisfaction is the very essence of pleasure. 
But with pain it is otherwise. There is nothing to fear, for 
the worst is with us, and we know its depths. We have 
plumbed deep, and we know that whatever follows must of 
necessity be more endurable. The pain may annoy us 
physically, but in our souls there is the calm of resignation. 
Such calm is the most subtle, the most enduring, form of 
pleasure. 

Had Mr. Gilbert Chesterton plunged straight into these and 
similar vapourings, it is more than probable that his friends would 
have been anxious concerning his sanity, but with great fore¬ 
thought he paved the way for his more extravagant wanderings by 
indulging in comparatively sensible paradoxes in the beginning. 
His earlier essays, indeed, contained a certain amount of good 
sense, and had he been content to continue on similar lines, we 
should have had no reason to come down on him. But in trying 
to go ** one better,” he has gone ten worse. He has reached that 
point where he is positively intoxicated by his own ingenuity, and 
he believes, or wishes us to believe, that he can prove anything or 
everything. He juggles with words as Mr. Paul Cinqucvalli juggles 
with billiard-balls, but writh this important difference—thatMr. 
Cinquevalli's tricks arc founded on the laws of nature, whereas 
Mr. Chesterton’s tricks are founded on the laws of—Mr. 
Chesterton. 

It is only in England and America that such literary hocus- 
pocus could exist with any degree of success. That English and 
American people are more easily hoodwinked than any other 
people is proved by the success of the confidence-trickster, who 
flourishes more vigorously among English-speaking races than 
elsewhere. In France, Germany, Italy, or Scandinavia such 
absurdities as those of Mr. Chesterton would not be tolerated for 
three months. But the Anglo-Saxon race, with that rare discern¬ 
ment which has placed Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli on 
a high pedestal, which once raved over Tuppcr and wept over Mrs. 
Hemans, and which to-day causes 11 East Lynne” to be more 
remunerative than Hamlet , nas decided that Mr. Gilbert Chesterton 
man of genius, and we do not blame him for refraining 


is a 


from entering a protest against that decision. Doubtless, if he 
chose, he could easily prove that the man of genius is really an 
idiot—and perhaps for once in a way we might feel inclined to 
agree with him. 

P. B. 
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able, even if that man is so 44 clever ” and 44 brilliant/’ and 
so well provided for out of the public funds as 44 dear 
Winston.” Of course, if politics are only a game, it doesn’t 
matter much what you do, but if you admit that there is 
such a thing as genuine political conviction, and that a 
Cabinet Minister’s public utterances are supposed to 
represent, in however small a degree, his honest feelings, 
then it is obvious that members of the House of Lords who 
happen to be friends of Mr. Winston Churchill must in 
future either dispense with his acquaintance or lay them¬ 
selves open to the charge of associating with a man who 
has publicly denounced them as scoundrels and iniquitous 
debauchers of the poor for the sake of money. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

** Dear Winston ” has been at it again. A few weeks ago 
we drew public attention to the attitude of Society (with a 
capital S) towards this pushful young gentleman, and we 
expressed our surprise at the way in which Mr. Churchill’s 
own family, personal friends, and set, continued to lavish 
their respectful attentions on him while he w*as abusing, 
vilifying, and slandering them. This is what Mr. Churchill 
said last Tuesday about the attitude of the House of Lords 
to the Licensing Bill: 

This was not a year of good fortune or jubilee in our land. 
There were distress and privation ; there were grave industrial 
disputes which added to the distress and the privation. Yet at 
this moment the richest men in the land, those who had the 
greatest advantages which society could offer, were said to intend 
to throw out unconsidered a measure which, as every one knew, 
was the indispensable forerunner for the improvement of social 
life. It was at this moment that the highest in the land chose to 
assert their right to ply with liquor for profit the most wretched 
of their countrymen. Such an act would be an act of cynical and 
brutal levity. If such a thing took place the leaders would prove 
that they were not only champions of private property gone mad 
and champions of private right at any cost, but also that they 
were the opponents and sworn foes of temperance reform in 
every guise, and defenders of free indulgence in its worst and 
grossest form. 

We should like to know what the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord de Ramsey, and other members of the House of 
Lords who are related to 44 dear Winston ” by blood or by 
marriage think of their present young kinsman’s rhetorical 
feats. How do they like being told that they arc 44 asserting 
their right to ply with liquor for profit the most wretched of 
their countrymen” ? Or are they beginning to think that 
there ought to be some limits to the amount of vile slander, 
abuse, and calumny which they are prepared to take lying 
down from Mr. Churchill, while continuing to treat him as 
a friend and a comrade ? The largest possible license is 
allowed to politicians on the stump, and no doubt family 
pride is an admirable thing in its way, but we think that 
Mr. Churchill has gone a little bit further than even 
those large limits which are allowed. For our own part, 
to put the matter quite frankly and brutally, we should be 
inclined to say that to ask a man to dinner or to stay in 
your house when he has a few days before publicly stated 
that you are a thief, a swindler, and an ignoble hucksterer 
shows a degree of complacency which is not very credit- 


The Daily Telegraph on Thursday printed an article in 
which it made use of these words : 

Since the Suffragists have not only set the powers of law at 
defiance, but have openly invited the less controllable section of 
the community to assist them to break the peace, the business of 
Suffragist demonstrations has taken an entirely new aspect. 

If the Daily Telegraph had not been asleep for the last 
twelve months it would be aware that this 44 new aspect ” 
of affairs exists only in its own imagination. Nothing new 
has happened. As we have been pointing out for at least 
a year past, week by week, the Suffragist movement has 
always been exactly what it is to-day—namely, a revolu¬ 
tionary and dangerous movement supported by all that 
is worst and least reputable in the community. For months 
past we have been protesting against the attitude of almost 
benevolent tolerance that has been taken up by the great 
mass of the Press towards this most dangerous agitation. 
The Daily Telegraph itself, while professing strong dis¬ 
approval of the movement, has never lost an opportunity 
of advertising and booming its supporters. It sends round 
to all the by-elections a 44 special correspondent ” who 
is quite obviously an ardent supporter of the Suffragist 
movement, and during the course of those elections its 
readers are regaled day by day with columns and 
half-columns recording carefully and minutely the doings 
of the Suffragist gang and expressions of the special 
correspondent’s admiration and appreciation. Even in 
the very issue from which we take the words w-e have 
quoted the Telegraph actually prints details of an interview 
with the unspeakable Miss Pankhurst, and gives publicity 
to some exceedingly childish and silly observations made 
by the actress Miss Elizabeth Robins. Thus, while with 
one hand it administers severe and scathing rebukes to 
these women, with the other it does everything it can to 
pander to their insane vanity and love of notoriety and 
to advertise the movement. This is the sort of thing that 
we expect from the Daily Mail , but it is utterly unworthy 
of the Daily Telegraph , to which wc have been accustomed 
to look for sound, honest journalism and abstention from 
the catchpenny methods of the yellow journalists. 
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We print a letter in our correspondence columns from 
a Mr. Jasper Brooke, in which, while informing us that he 
considers that our motives for endeavouring to bring about 
the suppression of 44 The Yoke ” are highly commendable, he 
regrets that by giving publicity to the nature of the book 
we have materially increased its sale. According to Mr. 
Brooke, 44 the best, and, in fact, the only way to stamp out 
the nasty novel is to ignore it.” Mr. Brooke and others 
who take the same view should consider that wc are not 
responsible for the treatment accorded to this book and 
others of its class by the great mass of the respectable 
press. If we were in a position to secure the co-operation 
of all the other newspapers in a determination to ignore 
such books there would no doubt be much justice in what 
he says. Unfortunately, long before we had turned our 
attention to the book, or even read it, it had been praised 
in enthusiastic terms by nearly all the papers, including 
the Times , and under these circumstances, if we had merely 
ignored it, we should have failed in our duty to our 
readers. If we are to accept the principle that the best 
way to deal with evil things is to ignore them, we must 
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ignore all evil things, including murder, burglary, petty 
larceny, and the rest of them. This view may commend 
itself to the Commissioner of Police, but The Academy 
cannot consent to accept it. If the sale of 44 The Yoke ” 
and other indecent novels has been increased the Com¬ 
missioner of Police must bear the blame. The man who 
calls out 14 Stop thief! ” without succeeding in impressing 
the somnolent and statuesque constabulary, cannot justly 
be accused of encouraging theft. 

We note with extreme regret that Mr. Heinemann has 
joined the ranks of the purveyors of dubiety. He has lately 
published, and is now selling for six shillings, a work of 
hetion which comes perilously near the pornographic, and 
can have no possible interest for anybody who is not 
afflicted with foolish ideas about sex. In accordance with 
our well-known principle, we propose to send a copy of 
this book to the Chief Rabbi, who we conceive is not likely 
to retire to the Continent with a view to preventing himself 
from giving us an opinion as to the desirability of the work. 
And if the Chief Rabbi should by any chance fail us, we 
will send a copy to Dr. W. G. Grace ; for as all the world 
by this time knows, Mr. Heinemann’s partner, Mr. Sydney 
Pawling, is not only an author but a cricketer ; and we 
submit that the book we have in our eye is not cricket. 
Perhaps Mr. Pawling’s friend, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
would like to read it aloud to an audience of middle-aged 
persons at a village club. 

We can well understand the feelings of Mr. Horatio 
Bottomley when he is invited to mind his own business, 
and if he would like us to tell him why his own business is 
important to him at the present moment, we shall not hesi¬ 
tate to oblige him. Meanwhile he is angry with us for not 
taking his compliments 44 graciously.” The sooner he 
learns that his compliments are of no more value to us or 
to anybody else than his opinions about morals or litera¬ 
ture, the more effulgently is he likely to shine. The 
patronage of company promoters is no doubt a blessed 
thing, but we do not hanker after it. It seems that Mr. 
Bottomley considers himself a journalist and not a company 
promoter. That he should wish to forget his company 
promoting is no doubt natural, but that he should desire to 
cut a figure as a journalist is distinctly amusing. We 
suppose that we shall now have him described on the 
documents as 44 Horatio Bottomley, journalist.” It reminds 
us of the old old ostrich hiding its old old head in the old 
old sand. If Mr. Bottomley wishes to live fatly on 44 the 
profits ” which he is so anxious to 4 * share ” with his friends 
the public, it would be well for Ifim to choose his language, 
or get it chosen for him, with a trifle of skill. We advise 
him again to go, in what peace he may, assiduously about 
his own business. 

Our remarks concerning T.P.’s Literary Help Column 
have brought us sundry letters from persons who have 
apparently sent T.P.’s certain shillings and who do not 
consider that the 44 help ” they obtained in return was 
worth the money. We do not attach any great importance 
to such letters. Some people are never satisfied. The 
help a literary aspirant may reasonably expect to secure on 
an outlay of ninepence must in the nature of things be 
insignificant. And if the fee were a guinea, or any higher 
sum that your helpgiving help editor might have the 
effrontery to demand, the help forthcoming would in 
the nature of things be equally insignificant. Really the 
services that the average help-seeker requires are the ser¬ 
vices of a schoolmaster and not of an editor at all. On the 
other hand, a schoolmaster of any qualification would not 
undertake the job at the price. The fact is that the 
Literary Help idea is a wrong and foolish idea, root and 
branch. To run a Literary Help Column honestly is to 
prejudice its popularity, and to run it as a sham and a 
pretence *is gravely to injure the very people for whose 
welfare it ostensibly exists. 
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We notice that Dr. Robert Nicholl has managed to write 
an article about Mr. Chesterton without likening him to 
Dr. Johnson. Of course Dr. Nicholl’s article ripples with 
exaggerated praise of Mr. Chesterton, and it concludes 
with the following extraordinary passage : 

These arc but disjointed notes, but next week we hope to give 
sequence and coherence to our estimate of Mr. Chesterton’s book. 
We do not recklessly recommend books to religious teachers, for 
we know that they cannot buy many, but we hope they will buy 
this one and master it. It is not a chronicle of flocci , nihtlt,parri ; 
it is not the book of a jester. Mr. Chesterton’s gaiety docs not 
desert him, but lie never forgets that Christianity is too awful a 
subject for small jokes, lie has found in it much that is subduing, 
much that is terrible, but he has also found in it the seeds of joy 
and the elements of an almost intoxicating glory and sweetness. 
And so far, at least, he has expounded not the faith of the Roman 
Catholic sect, or any other sect, but the faith of the Church, which 
is One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolical. 

The purport of such an elaborate denial of Mr. Chester¬ 
ton’s waggery is obvious. In our opinion it runs entirely 
counter to the facts of the case, and the circumstance that it 
should be considered necessary points its own moral. One 
does not usually associate advice to 44 master ” a work on 
religion with disclaimers as to the author’s flippancy or 
antic humour. 

Miss Maud Allan, who is at best a not too prepossessing 
imitator of Miss Isadora Duncan, has a good deal to answer 
for. That her 44 turn ” at the Palace should have an 
abiding charm for stockbrokers and bookmakers is perhaps 
neither astonishing nor regrettable. She has this week 
given her 250th consecutive performance at that excellent 
theatre, and the management is to be congratulated on the 
fact that she is as big a 44 draw ” as ever. We will even go so 
far as to admit that her dancing—or shall we not say, pre¬ 
ferably, rapid posturing—is to be preferred from the point 
of view of art to the cake-walk and kindred abominations, 
and that it is even better for the stockbrokers and book¬ 
makers to gaze upon than the topsy-turvy leg-waving 
vagaries of, say, the Palace girls. But here our praises 
must be pulled up short, as it were. The thing that 
worries us most seriously about Miss Maud Allan is that 
she appears literally to have turned the brains of at 
least two of London’s most respectable and, as some 
people think, most brilliant critics. The first critical 
gentleman to be led captive by Miss Allan's physical 
agility was that great dramatic critic Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
of the Times . Mr. Walkley went to the Palace Theatre 
in a certain frame of mind, probably under the impres¬ 
sion that he was going to see a melodrama, and he 
appears to have come away with the conviction that 
he had been permitted a sight of the goddess Terpsichore 
herself. He trotted off briskly to Printing House Square, 
and there wrote laudatory dithyrambs to his heart’s content, 
which, of course, were duly transferred to the Palace 
Theatre’s large posters, and have graced numerous noble 
hoardings ever since. In a sense Mr. Walkley has been 
quite as much of a godsend to the Palace Theatre share¬ 
holders as Miss Allan herself, for he set the ball of 44 high 
art ” commendation rolling, and it has rolled to purpose 
from that day downward. Mr. Walkley’s aberration was 
probably momentary, and it may be that, on the whole, he 
now regrets it. In any case, he has managed to content 
himself with his first fine, careless rapture, and Miss 
Allan goes on her wild and whirling course without further 
pats on the back from the Times dramatic critic. 

The case of the other great critic, however, Mr. W. L. 
Courtenay to wit, is not only different, but much more 
terrible. Mr. Courtenay appears to act as a sort of general 
editor of the literary pages of the Daily Telegraph. His 
main business consequently is to deal with books. As a 
sort of side-line he writes dramatic criticisms, but it is not 
with these that his name is generally associated, and. so 
far as we are aware, he has hitherto managed to keep Miss 
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Maud Allan out of his dramatic notices. The strain of his 
abstention in this matter must have been terrific, but 
the psychological moment which would afford Mr. 
Courtenay an opportunity for letting himself loose has 
come at length ; for Miss Maud Allan, if you please, has 
actually written a book—that is to say she contributed 
some articles concerning her own wonderful soul and her 
own professional experiences to the Weekly Dispatch , a 
literary organ of the very highest standing, and these 
scrimble-scramble papers have been brought together— 
we had almost said by command of the King—and 
published by Messrs. Everett And here, of course, is Mr. 
W. L. Coui terry’s opportunity for pieans. On Wednesday 
morning readers of the Daily Telegraph had the pleasure to 
find in their 44 largest circulation,” wedged between 11 The 
\Yeather ” and 44 By the Silver Sea ” a whole column and a 
half about Maud Allan signed on top 44 W. L. Courtenay.” 
Mr. Courtenay assures us in this dreadful space that Miss 
Maud Allan 44 has had, of course, her share of adventures 
by accident, by flood, and field.” 44 Apparently,” he says, 
with bated breath, 44 she has been more than once bitten 
by dogs and maltreated by horses, and once she was nearly 
run away with by the gipsies 1 ” Think of that now ! 


Of course, if a lady will persist in flopping about stages, 
clothed only with chaste diaphanousness, there is no telling 
what dogs and horses may not do to her, but as Mr. 
Courtenay very elegantly remarks, 44 incidents like these are 
not precisely what we want to know.” For our own part, 
we do not find in the lady’s book any incident of any kind 
which we may consider to be precisely what we want to 
know. And Mr. Courtenay himself is evidently of the 
way of thinking, for he proceeds to abandon the 
incident business and go in for wonderful purple passages, 
which will, no doubt, 44 tickle Miss Allan to aeath.” Here is 
one of them, 44 Maud Allan is something far other than those 
highly trained figurantes, who represent the height of artifi¬ 
ciality in movements corresponding to none of our thoughts. 
What she gives us is the suggestion of those glancing, dream¬ 
like, sylph-like movements which we find in Nature—the 
swaying of the trees under a wind, the surging of the 
waves on the shore, the dance of autumn leaves in a dry 
place, the floating of a woman’s hair. Sometimes it is a 
gentle breeze which seems to govern the swaying move¬ 
ments of her limbs. Sometimes it is the imperative 
summons of a harsher wind, which drives her before it in 
a mad and precipitate whirl. But always it is the uncon¬ 
scious grace of things in Nature which she suggests to us, 
ncv cr the studied artifices of the stage. And as we watch 
this strange revelation of something akin to wind and waves 
and trees, we wish to know how the inspiration first reached 
her, when and where she learnt that message which it 
was her business to deliver to men.” Without going 
into the question of 44 Miss Allan’s message for men, 
we can tell Mr. Courtenay all about her inspiration. 
Mr. Courtenay seems to imagine that in some extra¬ 
ordinary way Miss Allan derived the idea of her 
“ refined turn ” from Botticelli. In point of fact, she 
owes whatever creditable features may attach to her 
performance to Miss Isadora Duncan and to nobody else. 
It was Miss Isadora Duncan who revived for us what Mr. 
Courtenay calls 14 Greek dancing,” and nobody who saw 
her recent performances at the Duke of York’s Theatre can 
doubt that in the matter of artistic resource and sympathy 
and comprehension, she is far away ahead of Miss Maud 
Allan at her finest It is astonishing to discover the Daily 
Telegraph devoting whole columns to the discussion of such 
a book as Miss Allan’s. Mr. Courtenay appears to have 
found the work most stimulating. If his critical heart 
continues to be so easily touched the Daily Telegraph will 
have to look after its reputation as a guide and philosopher 
where current letters are concerned. We may add, that 
Mr. Courtenay concludes his extraordinary plaudits as 
follows, 44 Maud Allan weaves before our eyes a melody of 
4 dead, far off, unhappy things, and battles long ago.’” 
This is pretty bad for a critic who may be presumed to 
possess at least a nodding acquaintance with Wordsworth. 
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PRIMROSE HILL 

Wild heart in me that frets and grieve?, 
Imprisoned here against your will . . . 

Sad heart that dreams of rainbow wings . . . 

See I I have found some golden things ! 

The poplar trees on Primrose Hill 

With all their shining play of leaves . . . 

And London like a silver bride, 

That will not put her veil aside 1 

Proud London like a painted Queen, 

Whose crown is heavy on her head . . . 

City of sorrow and desire, 

Under a sky of opal fire, 

Amber and amethyst and red , . . 

And how divine the day has been ! 

For every dawn God builds again 
This world of beauty and of pain . . . 

Wild heart that hungers for delight, 

Imprisoned here against your will ; 

Sad heart, so eager to be gay ! 

Loving earth’s lovely things . . . the play 
Of wind and leaves on Primrose Hill . . . 

Or London dreaming of the night . . . 
Adventurous heart, on beauty bent, 

That only heaven could quite content! 

Olive Douglas. 


REVIEWS 

PROMETHEUS THE PAINTER 

El Gteco. By Manuel B. Cossfo. (Madrid: Suarez.) 

The criticism of 44 El Greco” exhibits as many varieties, 
and much the same peculiarities, as the work of the Cretan 
himself. Extravagance, brutality, violence of colour and 
grey reserve have all been brought into the appraisements 
of the artist, as he brought them into his work. And in 
like manner this criticism has had its 44 periods ” through 
which it has passed, to emerge eventually as a vindication 
of the mastery, the permanence, which have now become 
the acknowledged possessions of the master. There is no 
more striking page in the history of paintir/g than that 
which is illuminated with the strange work, at once haunt¬ 
ing and repellent, of 44 El Greco,” no page in the history 
of criticism more instructive than that on which is 
developed the gradual admission of the painter to the 
ranks of those whose greatness has conquered their own 
imperfections. 

There are the 44 stock ” criticisms—the complaint 
brought against his extravagance and incoherence of 
drawing ; the deathly greyness of some of his works ; 
the anarchy, or seeming anarchy, of colour which runs 
riot in others ; the extremes of badness and excellence of 
work, which critics from Palomino to Ford have discovered 
in the great range of his methods and of their exemplars. 
But there is one accusation against him which can never be 
sustained. At least he is never commonplace—never 
44 dull.” You cannot pass, unheeding, a single example of 
44 El Greco.” His personality is ever in his work, and it 
compels. 

Thus, for chose who have known his painting, there has 
been no possibility of disregard. From his own time to 
the present there is a continuous history of criticism, 
changing with the change of centuries in point of view 
and in value. But the tradition which more than any 
other has clung to Theotokopoules is that which Palomino 
set down : 
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“ Llcgo a haccr dcsprccinblc y ridicula su piutura, asi cn lo 
dcscoyuntado del dibujo como en lo desabrido del color — 

and worse still, the saying that “ what he did well, none 
could do better—what badly, none worse." 

The romanticists first carried the name and fame of 
“ El Greco " outside the boundaries of the country which he 
had made his own. Gautier, even while speaking of his 
11 energie d£prav6e" and 44 puissance maladive," admitted 
that of his works : 

“ Lcs plus mauvais ont toujours quclquc chose d'inattendu et 
dc chevauchant hors tlu possible, qui vous surprend, ct vous fait 
rever.* { 

On the whole, however, English writers have shown more 
real appreciation for 14 El Greco " than have the French, 
who have been inclined to dwell rather on the less favour-; 
able point of view. Especially with regard to the “ change 
of style," the French critics have gone astray in regarding 
the change as a sudden, voluntary, and petulant wrenching 
of his methods of technique by the painter from the 
Venetian traditions of his training into an individualistic 
form at any cost. The wonderful “ Burial of the Conde * 
de Orgaz " should surely have disposed of this charge, * 
which has almost passed into a tradition. 

The fact is that the first period is simply Italian. 
The Chicago “Assumption," one of the first works 
executed by him in Toledo, for S. Domingo et Antiguo 
stands in close relation to the treatment of the same 
subject by Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. But it 
exhibits unmistakably the first steps of the master towards 
the realisation of individuality, which finds its noblest and • 
most compelling expression in the great 4 * Assumption " of i 
the last period, that of the Church of San Vicente at Toledo. 
The change was not sudden and abrupt. It was gradual, 
natural, and inevitable. And the astonishing figures of the 
second period, with their distorted anatomy, their colour 
alternately cadaverous and almost crudely violent, are an 
essential part of the process of self-development which 
was traversed by the painter in his march from the 
governed traditionalism of the 44 Curing of the Blind Man," 
painted before 1571, to the extraordinary force and 
mysticism of the 44 St. Jerome," now in New York. 

Senor Cossio has written a book which sets out the 
history of 44 El Greco" and his work with a wonderful direct¬ 
ness and charm. He is an enthusiast, no doubt, but he 
keeps his enthusiasm well within bounds, and records the 
evil with the good report. Especially in treating of the 
second period, he admits frankly the faults of proportion 
and the false drawing so particularly noticeable in the 
latter end of the period, just before 44 El Greco" burst the 
bounds of convention for good and all and became his own 
tremendous self, in such pictures as the 44 Assumption," of 
the Church of San Vicente, and the extraordinary 44 Reve¬ 
lation " (?). And it is borne in upon those who have the 
courage to follow him in his desabrido that here is one 
after whom G. F. Watts toiled in vain—a great spirit 
struggling with the limitations of the material medium. 
Senor Cossio allows himself to be eloquent concerning the 
44 Assumption" mentioned a few lines above. And the 
passage is worth quoting, that those who seek a book 
expressive of the spirit of the painter may know that it is 
found : 

Valentia hay, escicrto, insuperable valentia, en cste Iienzo, como 
en tantos otros, del Greco ; pero no Candida, ni artificiosa, ni 
fingida, sino espontdnea, natural, legitima, producto de la 
audacia loca, dc la inaudita temeridad y arrojada violenciacon que 
esta concebida y ejecutada : sin freno, sin moldes, sin preceptos, 
sin mas ley que la cxaltada fantasia, y la innovadora tecnica del 
artista. Valentia que mana de la singular originalidad de aquclla 
composicion iconoclasta, que, brotando en sutil ondulante 
Uamarada del ramo dc rosas y azuccnas, sc lauza aguda y vcloz 
en afilada rafaga, desde los desnudos punzantes pies del angel— 
cristiana Victoria de Samotracia—hasta la rand a paloma ; del 
accrtado nerviosismo de los tipos ; dc laintcnsidad con que rostros, 
cuerpos y vestiduras expresan con rara exquisita elegancia una 
intima dclectacion contemplativa, un melancolico arrobiamento, 
una indecible mezcla dc voluptuosidad y dc acctismo; de las 
violentas explosiones luminosas ; de la tumultuosa inundacion de 
colorcs y ardiente penetration dc unos'en otros, que “ wild, sensi- 
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tivc, eloquent, seem to speak a new language with vehement 
imperfection ” ; del ambiente vital, en suma, que todo lo llena, y 
haciendo olvidar excesos, aberracioncs, crueldades y extrava- 
gancias, acaba por ejerccr sobre cl contemplador una fascinaci6n 
irresistible. 

It is this tumultuous inarticulation of 44 El Greco" which 
constitutes his claim to a place in the history of European, 
and especially of Spanish, art. A Greek is not naturally a 
painter ; and the faults of 44 El Greco " are the faults of 
grammar, not of eloquence. As the truest and the most 
forcible of realists, he preached the gospel of realism in an 
acquired tongue, and Velasquez carried on the story with a 
greater fluency, though without the fire and force of the 
pioneer, whose stumbling speech had only rendered more 
explosive the expression of the inspiration that was in him. 

THE JOY OF LIFE 

At Large. By Arthur Christopher Bensox. (Smith, 

Elder and Co.) 

The keynote of Mr. A. C. Benson’s essays, which touch 
pretty well the whole diapason of human interests, is the 
joy of living. None could read them without feeling 
better equipped to face the problems of life, and braced 
up to deal cheerfully with the daily struggle. Here are 
studies in humanity full of shrewd and kindly observations 
on men and things, from a deeply human point of view, 
sometimes caustic, but without a trace of cynicism. They 
are worth dozens of sermons, and differ from many 
sermons in that they are the outcome of contemplative 
reflection. But the normal Englishman, as the writer 
points out, is 44 possessed by an inordinate desire to drown 
thought," and desires to be ever so feverishly occupied 
that he will 44 do anything to avoid reflection." Yet con¬ 
templation is not only in itself one of the joys of life, but 
surely brings men to the knowledge of a better enjoyment 
of living. Analysis of life leads some to a dreary 
pessimism ; but not this writer, who at the same time 
avoids any false and self-deceptive optimism. For he 
says : 

This, then, is the only optimism worth the name; not the 
feeble optimism that brushes away the darker side of life 
impatiently and fretfully, but the optimism that dares to look 
boldly into the fiercest miseries of the human spirit, and to come 
back, as Perseus came, pale and smokestained, from the dim 
underworld, and say that there is yet hope brightening on the 
verge of gloom. 

There are many touches of autobiography in this book- 
some almost of the nature of confessions ; as when Mr. 
Benson defends himself against former critics who have 
thought that he has “unduly emphasised the brighter, 
sweeter, and more tranquil side of life : 

I have done so deliberately, because I believe that we should 
follow innocent joy as far as we can. But it is not because 1 am 
unaware of the other side. I do not think that any of the 
windings of the dark wood of which Dante speaks are unknown 
to me, and there are few tracts of dreariness that I have not 
trodden reluctantly. 

Or, again, in another place: 

I will speak frankly for myself, and say that the memories 
which hurt me most, when I stumble upon them, arc those of the 
small occasions when I showed myself perverse and hard; when 
eyes, long since closed, looked at me with a pathetic expectancy; 
when I warded off the loving impulse by some jealous sense of 
my own rights, some peevish anger at a fancied injustice; when 
I stifled the smile and withheld the hand, and turned away in 
silence, glad, in that poisonous moment, to feel that I could, at 
all events, inflict that pain in base requital. 

This charming and pathetic confession occurs in a truly 
beautiful essay on the Love of God, in which the writer 
mounts no pedestal or pulpit, assumes no didactic or 
patronising attitude, but simply states the sublimic truth 
that “ the one mighty and transforming power on earth is 
the power of love." 

A great and too common source of discomfort in life is 
readiness to take offence. In lighter vein Mr. Benson dis¬ 
courses of the best antidote—the saving grace of humour, 
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which he would like to see raised to the highest rank 
among Christian graces. But, unlike the virtues, humour 
can scarce be treated as a cult, though possibly constant 
intercourse with a friend of true humour may do much. 
Humour saves a man from priggish superiority, which is 
the conspicuous failing of the modern reformer. But we 
cannot agree with Mr. Benson when he says that “ we 
seldom see one of very strong and ardent emotions who is 
a true humourist.’’ One of the most spiritually-minded 
men we ever knew, of deep emotional life, had the keenest 
sense of humour. Strange to say, Mr. Benson does not 
touch upon the Irishman’s wonderful capacity for humour, 
fo strongly developed that, even in times of sadness and 
depression, there is mingled with deep pathos the insight 
of humour, sometimes to an extent which meets with 
censure from the Teutonic mind, ever unable to estimate 
the Celtic temperament. And no one can accuse the Celt 
of deficiency in 44 strong and ardent emotions.” 

Shyness, which has a chapter to itself, is sadly destruc¬ 
tive of many people’s enjoyment of life. A sense of 
humour not only saves a man from this misery, but, perhaps 
more than anything else, disarms shyness in others. In 
most people the fear of being snubbed induces shyness, as 
Mr. Benson infers. We might add, the dreaa of that 
arrogance of position assumed by dignitaries, dons, officials 
of every kind—and their wives. No doubt many young 
people, especially of the priggish and self-important order, 
require to be kept in a right relation to their elders. But 
this is possible with gentleness, and readily accepted if 
tempered w f ith kindly humour. Snubbing is too often a 
cowardly form of moral bullying, of which Mr. Benson 
gives some curious instances on the part even of otherwise 
courteous gentlemen, adding: 

The consideration that emerges from these reminiscences is 
the somewhat bewildering one that shyness is a thing which 
seems to be punished, both by immediate discomfort and by 
subsequent fantastic remorse, far more heavily than infinitely 
more serious moral lapses. 

In a later essay he writes : 

Who are the people in this short life of ours whom one remem¬ 
bers with deep and abiding gratitude ? Not those who have 
rebuked, and punished, and satirised, and humiliated us, striking 
down the stricken and flattening the prostrate—but the people 
who have been patient with us, and kind, who have believed in 
us, and comforted us, and welcomed us, and forgiven us every¬ 
thing ; who have given us largely of their love. . . . 

Mr. Benson has more than once ere this defended the 
joyous life of reflection and contemplation in contra¬ 
distinction to that of action and business, and strangely 
enough, he tells us, has been called to task by critics as if 
his attitude was “ insidious and even immoral.” But in an 
age of feverish action and unrest, in which the pursuit of 
money and notoriety is regarded as possessing the first 
importance, we need a few philosophers and men of con¬ 
templation, if only to counteract this restlessness and to 
steady our nerves. 

The Gospel of Contentment is of more value to the peace 
and joy of the individual than the Gospel of Success, 
which he frankly detests, meaning the teaching that 

Every one ought to be discontented with his setting ; that a man 
ought to get to the front, clear a space round him, cat, drink, 
make love, cry, strive, and fight. It is all to be at the expense of 
feebler people. That is a detestable ideal, because it is the Gospel 
of Tyranny rather than the Gospel of Equality. It is obvious, too, 
that such success depends upon a man being stronger than his 
fellows, and is only made possible by shoving and hectoring and 
bullying the weak. 

Honest content is surely not incompatible with manliness 
and strenuous energy, and there can be no greater mistake, 
common though it is, than to identify success solely with 
the making of money. Such an equation would eliminate 
some of our greatest men in art, literature, music, science, 
and even many pioneers of invention and discovery. Nor 
is the modern idea of success equivalent to the joy of life : 

The real pleasures of the world are those which cannot be 
bought for money, and which are wholly independent of success. 

So far from being discontented when we look into the 
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shop-windows in Oxford Street, or turn the pages of one 
of the monster lists of household 44 necessaries ” issued by 
the Army and Navy and other stores, our first feeling is 
rather what a vast number of things there are which are 
totally unnecessary to real happiness, which we can per¬ 
fectly well do without, and yet be quite contented and find 
much joy in life. We should like in some future volume 
to hear Mr. Benson discourse of ostentation, a real bane of 
modern civilisation, which does so much to destroy the 
simple pleasures of life and causes 11 a great many people 
to suffer from the disease of not enjoying things, unless 
they are aware that others envy their enjoyment.” 


NEW ZEALAND 

Xew Zealand . Painted by F. and W. Wright, described 
by W. P. Reeves. (A. and. C. Black, 20s.) 

Messrs. Black’s colour-books have established a tradition 
all their own. They stand not only for a departure, but a 
departure along a path which imitators find stony. But in 
this volume of the series the publishers have established a 
precedent which might almost be regarded as dangerous. 

14 New Zealand ” on the title-page is, in the first place, 

44 painted,” and in the second place 44 described.” But for 
all that, and in spite of the fact, obvious to the least 
attentive, that the pictures in this book are quite up to the 
level of the best so far produced in the series, if they them¬ 
selves are not actually the best, in spite of their rare and 
compelling realisation of that wonderful silvery quality of 
the New Zealand atmosphere, and of the thousand varied 
charms of rapid and forest, of sky and sea and plain—in 
spite, in fact, of the undeniable charm of the illustrations 
which are intended to be the raison d'etre of the book, it is 
the text that matters most. We have read the whole of 
the book before bestowing more than the most casual 
glance at the pictures. 

That is Messrs. Black’s own fault. It comes of getting 
the High Commissioner for New Zealand to write the 
book. And it is not a fault. It brings the colour-books a 
long step nearer to the dignity which they should com¬ 
mand as the most vivid interpreters of the lands which 
they present to the eye and the mind. The process began 
some time ago. We remember a volume on the 41 Savage 
South Seas” which had much of this satisfying quality. 
But Mr. Reeves, as might have been expected of him, has 
written, with all the resources of his long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the Dominion which he represents 
here, with tempered enthusiasm and with the moderation 
and modesty of patriotic confidente. To such an one the 
task of writing 44 up to ” pictures would have been a sheer 
impossibility. And from that very fact the pictures in this 
book, while they cannot thrust their claims upon the reader 
to the interruption or the exclusion of the text, gain in 
value from the fact that they serve the true purpose of 
illustrations—namely, that of supplementing and vivifying 
the tale as it is told. 

And a fascinating tale it is, as Mr. Reeves tells it. There 
is a stiffening of statistics and solid 44 informing facts” 
enough to make one realise that New Zealand is a country 
to be taken seriously, not a mere tourists’ playground. 
There is enough of romance, of word-painting, of appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty which Nature has lavished upon one 
of the most matter-of-fact communities in the world, to 
make one feel that there is much in store for a people in 
whom a lack of time or opportunity for wandering in the 
bypaths of the arts, Nature has set the sense of beauty 
and the means of exercising it. There is the necessary 
tact and skill in touching lightly upon those aspects of the 
labour question and of Socialism which constitute for some 
people the glory and for others the terror of New Zealand 
of to.day. Above all there is a complete lack of that 
tendency towards boastfulness which we have marked and 
deplored in the writings of Australians upon Australia. 
Comparisons, it is true, arc best left alone, but, none the 
less, as an Australian born the present reviewer cannot but 
note with regret that the breed of men which New Zealand 
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produces has better learnt the lesson of self-reliance 
without bumptiousness, and national pride without arro¬ 
gance, than those through whom Australia fights for her 
place in the world. 

Economics, commerce, sport, the national weaknesses— 
among which horse-racing is the most prominent—the 
national strength, which consists mainly in that cleanliness 
of life and thought which is so near to godliness, the 
action of environment upon the type, and the peculiar 
conditions imposed upon a sparse population in a half- 
tamed land, the past and future of the Maories—those 
Greeks of the Antipodes—all that is old and familiar, all 
that is strange and new, in this youngest Dominion—these 
find their place in the scheme of Mr. Reeves’s exposition of 
his beloved country. And w*e can say with real enthu¬ 
siasm that this book of his will more effectually realise New 
Zealand for the Englishman than any other book which is 
likely to come into the hands of the general reader. 

With the help of the pictures, many, following the 
custom that they have formed in using the predecessors of 
this volume in the long series, will look at the pictures 
first, and then read the book. They would do better to 
look at the pictures as they come. For thus the tale 
unfolds itself best ; the pictures belong to the story, and 
are so arranged as to be in manifest relation to the text. 
There are some really remarkable ones among them— 
marvels of atmosphere and light. Strangely enough, the 
pictures of the towns are almost more attractive than those 
of the natural features of landscape. Especially we have 
singled out “Auckland” and “Nelson” as expressive of 
New Zealand in colour and light. But the sketch of the 
“ White Cliffs, Buller River,” is full of silvery atmosphere, 
and the uneasy life of the waters is well expressed, while 
in its less familiar form of geyser and steaming pool this 
same element—the tone-element of all New Zealand—finds 
happy rendering in “The Champagne Cauldron,” the 
44 Dragon’s Mouth,” and “ Ngongotaha Mountain,” with its 
foreground of hot lake and bathing figures. For the rest, 
“Aratiatia Rapids” is a marvellously realistic study of 
swirling waters, with a rich background of golden and 
shadowed green, and 44 Lake and Mount Tavawera,” a 
scheme of peaceful blues and greens, is a striking contrast 
to the deep shadows and orange lights of “Waihi Bay, 
Whangaroa Harbour.” And the frontispiece, 44 On 
McKinnon’s Pass,” is not only well chosen as characteristic 
of the Alpine beauties of New Zealand, but it well repre¬ 
sents those beauties with their rapid and ever mingling 
lights and shades—their stretches of sunlight, snow, and 
gloom steeped precipices. New Zealand is a land of 
change, of movement, of ordered unrest. And the book, 
with its swift narration and varied colour, well expresses 
the country that it describes. 


“AVE-ATQUE VALE” 

Helianthus. By Ouida. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 

It became the fashion a few years ago among a certain set 
of people to disparage the novels of the lady whose name 
stands on the title-page of this book. 44 Exotic,” 44 unreal,” 
14 prolix,” 44 unhealthy ” were some of the words freely 
bandied about by the lay-critics, and probably not one ot 
them considered her as a critic herself. Had they taken 
the trouble to read a book of hers entitled “Critical 
Studies ” they would have found these sentences : 

The most conspicuous error of modern literature is, beyond 
doubt, its verbiage. . . . The enormous canvases and 
numerous figures of modern paintings, the crowded groups and 
tortured attitudes of modern sculpture, the elaborate scenic 
effects, and mechanical appliances, and endless acts of modern 
opera and drama are all forms of the same malady of repetition, 
of ignorance of how and when to break the laurel bough before 
it withers, of lack of skill to master the subtleties of concentra¬ 
tion and suggestion. 

These and other paragraphs would have demonstrated to 
them that the exotic f“ unusual ” was what they really 
meant) quality in Ouida’s brain gave her flashes of insight 
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denied to more ordinary writers, and also that while it 
possibly militated against her rising to many calm, cool 
heights of criticism, it was exactly the right thing for a 
novelist. 

This book, which is prefaced by an explanatory note of 
the publishers to the effect that it is unfinished, well 
maintains Ouida’s peculiar and unassailable reputation. It 
is near enough to completion to be read through to the last 
page without any great sense of disappointment at the 
breaking of the story, for there has been plenty of action 
and more satire than usual in the 445 pages, and no reader 
would willingly omit a single paragraph ; the predominant 
feeling is one of sadness that the gifted lady should not 
have lived to give us the denouement —a sadness accentuated 
by the knowledge of her last years which came to light at 
her death. 

44 Helianthus” is a story of a modern European kingdom, 
of the clash between its poetic people and its prosaic 
monarch. The second son of the latter—who becomes 
Crown Prince towards the end of the book—sides with 
the people, and is practically alone in his sympathy 
until he discovers Illyris, an old soldier and philosopher 
of royal race, living apart from the world, from whom 
the kingdom had been wrested many years before by 
force of arms. Upon the death of Illyris the desire of 
the populace that he should be buried with honour in the 
Pantheon is urgent, and Prince Elim, having promised 
them this, obtains the concession from the King by sheer 
force of character. For riding in full uniform by the side 
of the bier, however, the Prince is banished. He loves the 
great-granddaughter of Illyris, and the book closes with 
his return to possible power as the heir to the throne, and 
his visit to the proud, pure girl whose devotion to her 
tradition of enmity against his house will not permit her 
to encourage his passion. She seems, it is true, to be 
relenting, sensible of his earnestness for her and his 
indifference to the pomp of Helianthus ; and with that 
the readers who crave a happy ending must be satisfied. 

There could be no doubt, even were mo name given, as 
to the authorship ; the general effect of the language, 
especially at descriptive parts of the work, is unmistakable, 
but in addition to the charm which for admirers of Ouida 
W'e need not particularise, a curious interest is given by the 
consciousness that every now and then we are reading 
about real people. Not many persons, we fancy, will fail 
to penetrate this disguise : 

He had not the wonderful protean abilities of his nephew 
Julius, which enabled the latter to be a despot and to seem a 
dilettante, to garrotte a nation and to play the violin, to telephone 
the order for a massacre, and to model the shape of a fusee-box; 
that kind of activity was not in John of Gunderode. ... He 
even, indeed, viewed with contempt these kaleidoscopic qualities 
in his nephew, and remained cold when the war-lord of the 
Guthones sang, fiddled, painted, modelled, wrote an oratorio, or 
designed a uniform to the admiration of a wondering world. 

Julius . . . had a felicitous familiarity in his relations with 

the Deity, coupled with a reverential admiration of himself and 
of his own acts, his own speeches, his own talents and policies. 
. . . . Like all truly great men, Julius did not allow his part¬ 

nership with Providence to prevent his devoting the most minute 
attention to details, such as the length of his grenadiers' hair, the 
device on his fusiliers’ buttons, the colour of a stripe, the quality 
of a stuff, or the changes in the cut of a tunic. He would get up 
before dark (? dawn) to sketch a design for a sleeve-cuff; and 
would consign a guardsman to arrest who had a speck on his 
pipeclay. 

We have, too, such names as 44 Gallia,” the “Mare 
Magnum,” the 44 black country of Candor,” and other easily 
convertible terms. The satirical vein, as we hinted, is 
strong, and at times pitiless : 

Excellent as his morality was, he could not suppress a sense of 
pleasurable hope whenever his wife took cold. 

It is remarkable that the great ones of the earth, when they 
escape from a danger, always praise the Deity as having watched 
over and guided them out of it; but when they fall a victim to a 
revolver, or a dagger, or a bomb they are never said by their 
families to have oeen deserted or punished by their Heavenly 
Father ; the most that is said then is that the ways of God are 
mysterious and inscrutable. 

There is a country well known to us all, lying in cool northerly 
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waters, great in story, strong in enterprise, foremost in com¬ 
merce ; she was a mere barbarian when Helianthus was the 
glory of the arts and the Venus Victrix of the then known world ; 
now she is far greater than we are. Yet in her metropolis, the 
largest and richest of the world, miles on miles of streets are 
occupied by what in her language are called gin-palaces; 
crowded e\ery night of the year by half-mad throngs of men 
and women of the people, insane with drink and spending their 
last coin upon it. 

This last quotation shows the tendency to 'exaggerate, 
which is an occasional characteristic of Ouida. A red-hot 
enthusiasm, however, sometimes lends itself to keen 
observation : 

The world thinks the woman’s prostitution of beauty a greater 
sin than the man’s prostitution of intellect, but it is not so. 

A man stays happily on a half-acre of ground when he stays 
on it by his own choice ; but a principality is insupportable when 
the will of another forbids him to pass its confines. 

It is a thousand pities that the book was never com¬ 
pleted, for it touches a very high level both in plot and 
prose, and would, wc think, have proved to be the corner¬ 
stone of its writer’s fame. It rises into purer air, scans 
finer vistas, than many of her novels, and it is with an 
inevitable sensation of sadness that we lay it down, 
unfinished. 

THE ROMANCE OF 
ORTHODOXY 

The Christian Marriage. By Vincent Brown. (Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 6s.) 

This is a telling polemical pamphlet, in form of a novel, 
setting forth the ancient Catholic view of marriage as a 
sacrament and a high calling, made and sanctioned in a 
realm where earthly courts have no jurisdiction and the 
laws of soluble contract are unknown. The heroine is a 
devout woman, quiet, well bred, not lacking in humour ; 
by no means flawless or all-wise, but of a just and ordered 
life, as Plato would say. She has learnt from a priest in 
her earlier years the mystic meaning of marriage, and 
though he is dead his clear, heavenly, direct teaching is 
the motive of her life. She is wedded, very much for 
worse, to a vulgar political egoist, who neglects her and 
keeps a concubine in a flat in the West-end, as everybody 
knows, including the heroine’s mother, brother, friends, 
and clergyman. This rather impossible cad is the darling 
of the raucous voter, and nurses the usual ambition of 
success and of a portfolio. A good deal of pressure is 
naturally brought to bear upon the lady, who has charms 
and means, to cut the holy knot. A nasty sister, a weak 
mother, a worldly and saucy brother, an eligible bachelor 
friend and admirer all fling their weight into the same 
scale. The husband is willing and even anxious for 
a decree nisi t but the gentle and faithful lady will 
have rone of it. The question is closed for her. Christ 
lias spoken, the Church has decreed, and neither the 
world, the flesh, nor the devil are allowed a vote in the 
matter. Worse complications arise. The sister, mated to 
a morphine maniac, bolts with a loose lordling. The 
heroine is reported to have eloped with this rogue, and to 
clear his domestic life the vulgar husband presses her to 
join him at a few London receptions in order to make it 
clear to the political w r orld that it is her sister and not 
herself who is the runaway. She refuses to play this part, 
and the incensed politician treacherously cites her to the 
Divorce Court with the eligible friend. She burns the 
citation. He wins an undefended case and marries 

another woman. She elopes and is divorced. He then 
marries the lady of the flat, w'ho in turn levants with an 
actor. Broken in health and hope and political ambition, 
lie returns to the heroine, who instantly and logically 
receives him. To the horror of the legal-minded 
and crastian folk about her, she serenely takes him 
Hack as her true lord and master, scorns to remarry or 
consult the law in any degree. The closed question 
is quite as much closed in one direction as the other, 
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and the magnificent refrain of 44 saving the honour of 
God ” carries her in one straight narrow path, the 
path of spiritual success, not of happiness, but of honour 
and of blessedness. This is a problem well elaborated, 
frankly faced, and full of that true romance which a man 
may venture to call the romance of orthodoxy. Inci¬ 
dentally, of course, the poorness and meanness of the sham 
gospels of impatience, revolt, fleshly waywardness, and 
shabby legalism are exposed and spat upon. So far the 
foundations of the story are laid on lines which are great. 
The by-play is not always successfully elaborated, and the 
reader gets a relief from the high morality of the piece by 
a little caricature here and there. A vulgar but beloved 
Countess, an eccentric gentleman, a pretty maiden in love, 
an old cat or two, a shuffling, weak, henpecked parson, 
and an enthusiastic curate—all these come on the stage, 
strut, mop, and mow a little, and mitigate the tremendous 
sermon which the author is preaching with an earnestness 
and zeal which almost tears his art to tatters. The heroine 
herself might be called impossible, if there were such a 
word in its application to women. She is called impos¬ 
sible by the foolish and adulterous sister and by the 
irreligious crew of Philistines who do the comic parts ; 
but that only means impossible for them to measure 
and deal with. If it were not an everyday fact 
that women of every imaginable quality and combination 
of qualities are to be met with, in any society, it w’ould tax 
the reader’s credulity to believe that so much gentleness, 
mercy, and affection could be combined with a purpose 
so sternly unswerving, and a faith so loyally carried out 
into an unhappy life. Perhaps the author has not made 
her quite so winsome as she should have been. There is 
much to admire and respect about the lady, but her self- 
restraint is almost too severe, and she is so well-balanced 
that she errs on the other side fiom Adriana in the 
44 Comedy of Errors.” Such an impassivity is hardly 
human. It even explains, to some extent, the rival in the 
flat. Besides, one must submit that the Catholic view of 
marriage is not wholly negative. She seems to have 
deserted the rascal by blankly refusing to come to his side 
when called upon. His motives were unworthy, no doubt; 
but the call was clear, and the lady had not learnt from her 
late director that wives are just as much bound to obey 
their husbands as they are forbidden to dabble in decrees 
ttisi. It was not to her sister’s interest; but the true wife 
forgets her own people and her father’s house. To appear 
in a salon where politicians gather together breaks no 
Commandment ; to refuse to appear when ordered to do 
so puts the sedate lady among the ugly followers of Vashti, 
who is beloved of the Suffragettes but abhorred of all good 
Christians. But even this judgment is only made upon the 
facts as given, and it is quite possible that the full particu¬ 
lars would have caused the deceased director to assure her 
that she did right, because adultery must not be condoned, 
even if it may not be resisted by the foul and ineffective 
weapons of the civil process. Anyhow, the novel is an 
interesting one, and so unusually wholesome that the 
author may be congratulated. 


A CHART OF THE ARTS 

A Chart of the Arts in England from 1660 to 1800 . (Lenygon 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net.) 

The name of Messrs. Lenygon is not familiar to us as 
publishers; they seem, indeed, from their own description 
to be primarily 44 dealers in works of art.” They also keep 
in their library 44 nearly every book ” entered in their chart. 
If it is therefore a sort of advertisement, it is a very useful 
sort which we should like to see more generally adopted, 
and one well worth buying. The revival of Charts, 
common a hundred years ago, is welcome, since they 
present to the eye facts during long periods in their proper 
perspective. Unfortunately, they tend to be unwieldy. 
Messrs. Lenygon have contrived to make theirs as manage¬ 
able as may be. It consists of a light, stiff cardboard cover 
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of some thirty by twtmty inches, containing two larger 
sheets folded twice. These are divided horizontally, one 
into eight decades and the other into six, and vertically into 
columns, thus : (1) The reigns of British Sovereigns, and 
(3) their Ministries, (3) General Events, (4) Continental Art, 
European, (5) Painters and Sculptors, (6) Engravers, and 
(7) Various Arts and Crafts, British, (8) Buildings and their 
Architects , and Books (9) on Architecture, (10) on Furniture 
and Decoration, (11) ot General Literature. The columns 
italicised here are the most useful, because they give 
information difficult to obtain elsewhere in tabular form. 
In particular, we doubt whether the architects of more 
than very few of the familiar buildings named in column 8 
were known to Messrs. Lenygon’s readers, unless they are 
the works of Wren, or perhaps of the Adams ; we confess 
most were unknown to us. But since the Chart is worth 
buying, it is all the more worth criticising, in the hope that 
when the first edition is exhausted, as it may well be 
soon, Messrs. Lenygon may make the second still more 
serviceable. 

Firstly, there is some inconsistency. In a Chart of the 
Arts with special reference to England the English school 
of music should certainly be included. We look in vain 
for any record of John Blow and Henry Purcell, of 
Handel’s arrival in England, of the foundation of the 
Madrigal Society by John Immyns, of the rise of 
Overtures and Sonatas , of the English Glee period, 
of the prevalence of “the tiresome piano/’ and of such 
popular events as the production of Arne’s 44 Kule 
Britannia ” and Boyce’s 41 Hearts of Oak.” The dates of 
all these fall between 1660 and 1800. It is inconsistent to 
chronicle among craftsmen spinnet-makers, and to omit the 
great rival organ-makers 44 Father Smith” and Rcnatus 
Harris. Nor should all mention of actors be omitted 
among the petty artists, who include designers of wall and 
iloor coverings, if only that several actors of the period 
were very remarkable men, and were immortalised by 
Gainsborough or Reynolds, or, like Foote, by both. 

It would also have been better if the Chart had begun 
earlier—say with the succession of James I. The Restora¬ 
tion marks no artistic period, merely renewed liberty of 
practice after the short night of independency. The earlier 
date would have included the beginnings or the golden 
age of English efforts in several directions. William Byrde 
and Orlando Gibbons were then still alive to represent the 
grand period of English music. Nicholas Hillard and 
Isaac Oliver would have represented the beginnings of dis¬ 
tinctly English painting, and Inigo Jones those of English 
Renaissance architecture. The science of collecting 
would have been represented by the first and most intelli¬ 
gent collectors, Charles I. and the Earl of Arundel. More¬ 
over, the crafts in so characteristic a department as 
weaving, were already cultivated at the Universities, as 
William Lee, gentleman, proves by his machine for weaving 
silk stockings. 

But within the period actually chosen we notice rather 
serious omissions. The foundation of the Royal Society 
is passed over. Under 44 Continental Art” we miss 
Sebastiano Ricci, though he lived for ten years in England, 
painted at Hampton Court, Burlington House, and Chelsea 
Hospital, and taught in Thornhill’s studio. Nor are we 
given any hint that so eminent a painter as Terburgh, 
chronicled as still alive, had visited England and Ireland. 
Though Peter the Great’s stay in England is noted among 
the general events, no reference is made to its result, most 
important as regards the arts—namely, his parentage by a 
Deptford woman of Alexander Cozens ; for it is Alexander 
Cozens, who can be most reasonably regarded as the father 
of the English water-colour school. Alexander’s better- 
known son, John Robert Cozens, is likewise omitted, and, 
more unaccountably still, a water-colour painter now appre¬ 
ciated even in the auction-rooms, Thomas Girtin. Among 
painters of less, though still considerable note, we do not 
find Francis Barlow, the then popular animal-painter, nor 
onathan Richardson the younger, though he continued 
aking portraits long after his father's death ; nor Isaac 
Fuller, patronised by the University of Oxford and 
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belauded by Addison. Among crafts and lesser arts it is 
curious that Josiah Spode among potters should be passed 
over. The Spode and Copeland factory was so successful 
that in 1796 the net profits amounted to .£13,000. In a 
still more utilitarian sphere no notice is taken of 44 our 
famous Fromantil,” his elaborate clocks, and his new 
pendulum. Among books which should have been included 
are Evelyn’s 44 Sculptura,” 1662 ; Alexander Cozens’s rare 
volumes, the first published in 1771 and 1786, the second in 
1778 ; Hogarth’s, published one in 1752 the other in 1753; 
and the it wo Jonathan Richardson’s, published in 1715, 
1719, 1722, etc. Most of these are highly important to the 
history of Art in England. They had better have befen 
included in the Chart than many which appear under the 
heading of literature. Mitford’s 44 History of Greece” and 
Wootton’s 44 History of Rome,” for instance, have little 
literary significance ; though Wootton’s text is still of use 
for reference, the portrait of Queen Anne’s little son (the 
Duke of Gloucester), by Robert White after Kneller, and 
some plates of coins, engraved by Simon Gribclin, are not 
of sufficient artistic importance for the book to be chronicled 
on that score. 

All the exact dates of events quickly accomplished, such 
as the Fire of London and of the first publication of books, 
should be added. We would further recommend the 
combination of the first three columns into one, since the 
events which they contain merely serve to mark time in a 
review of the arts, and the Chart would be improved if the 
leaves required to be folded once only and room were 
left for readers’ additions. 


THE REGIMENT OF WOMEN 

Tormcntil/a. By Dorothy Deakin. (Smith, Elder and 
Co., 6s.) 

There is much gaiety and some sense in this loosely- 
constructed novel. It tells of a newly-hatched, vigorous 
schoolgirl who is lying perdu in the country, and, having a 
talent for masterful and well-meaning intrigue, resolves to 
play a noble game of chess with the provincial society 
which she discovers. She moves her pieces with a bold 
audacity born of a sincere ignorance and an imperial 
spirit. The lovers are all to be mated and to live happily 
ever after, and so there is an amount of strong wirepulling 
which threatens to dislocate every canon of middle-class 
propriety. Luckily, the human pieces arc not only moved, 
but they move themselves on to other squares, making 
fresh and unexpected combinations, and the poor chess¬ 
player herself gets checkmated, and finally saved from 
some dishonest situations, by the scurvy behaviour of her 
sister and the better chess-play of Providence. The whole 
book is a study of a world of women. Crowds of women 
come and go. They talk in alto, soprano, and mezzo- 
soprano voices, admire or decry each other, get to them¬ 
selves whole paragraphs of description about their eyes, 
and other charms are rather spitefully exposed in 
their weaker moments, and finally are ordered off to 
their fates with inexorable execution. The men are 
less convincing, but very pronounced. The delightful ones 
are irreststibly so—the faddist an outrageous faddist, the 
loafer an extreme loafer, the good-humoured lord is so 
good-humoured he lends his purse and motor-car without 
a growl to help in the mad schemes. There is a sneakish, 
spying, sycophant parson who attains to wealth and fame 
and a silly wife by ridiculous and shabby bypaths. The 
moral of the whole book is extremely simple ; it is that 
people should not play chess with human pieces, but more 
particularly that women should not undertake a monstrous 
regiment of society, and most particularly that raw lasses 
of twenty summers should not exercise themselves in 
matters which are too high and too deep for them. The 
book is redeemed from being trite by the humour. Some of 
the minor characters are really admirably sketched. There 
is a Miss Cotton, for instance, whose stories always culmi¬ 
nate in pointlessness, and after much sighing and emotion 
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plain girl who married for love, had several babies, and 
worked and worked until—. 41 until her husband had to get 
a permanent general and a charwoman once a week.” This 
is admirable fooling, and might serve as a first sketch for a 
Dickens picture. One is always led on to a catastrophe, 
which after much sighing and hesitation proves to be no 
catastrophe at all, but only another lap of perfectly smooth 
macadam road. There is the tale of the pretty girl who 
masqueraded as a mother’s-help, and was the comfort and 
right hand of a simple, trustful family for years, but who 
was in reality a ballet-girl who had strained something 
permanently, “and then—like a thunderclap—the end 
came.” The awful end, which is elicited by slow measures, 
is that 

She got engaged to a young man in tea, and she told the whole 
shocking truth to them all, the day she left to get married, when 
it was too late to do anything. 

The excited company of course probe to find a point, and 
ask what the tea man did ; but naturally 

He’d known from the first; that was her guile. But you can 
never tell what might not have been averted if she had not 
stooped to deceive, can you ? 

This character and conversation of Miss Cotton are so 
wittily described that she is evidently a portrait, and the 
reader can only hope that the author will not be rudely 
detected in sketching her inconsequent neighbour, but will 
give us more studies of the same whimsical model, and 
keep her pen from dipping even lightly into vices with 
which she is imperfectly acquainted, and which have been 
so often dissected and displayed that they are almost as 
tedious in art as in the theatre of the world. 


PRINTS 

The History of Engraving. By Stanley Austin. (T. 

Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 

All to do with engraving—the process, the prints, the 
history, and the delights—have hitherto been the perquisite 
of a small body of men both rich and cultured. Old 
engravings gravitate into the closed portfolios of the 
wealthy. They say to the poor student, and the poorer he is 
the more they say it, 44 1 am meat for your master.” In 
despair of the impossible outlay he has resigned with a sigh 
one of the least inaccessible of art pleasures. Now comes 
Mr. Stanley Austin and offers him a modest, learned, and 
discreet treatise upon the subject, which, at the expense of 
a few shillings and a pleasant day in the study, will sharp- 
set his appetite, raise his hopes, and set him rummaging 
in the curiosity-shops and old bookstalls, the rag-and-bone 
shops of the spirit, where much may be done for a casual 
guinea by a man who knows. Yes, and for the same small 
outlay the bookseller and the vendor of old chests and 
swords may find out what he has got of value, may know 
the names of Valentine Green, of Houston, of John Smith, 
and of George White, and what these names and many 
more connote. There should be an eager body of readers for 
a book like this. It is simple and unvexed with hard terms 
of art. It tells one not only the names and whereabouts of 
the masters, but how to tell a coloured print from a print 
hand-coloured. It unravels the mystery of origins. It 
explains why Wardour Street blushes with red stipple, for 
the Prince Consort blew that fire into a blaze. It treats 
of mezzotint with an enthusiasm worthy of that dreamy 
subject, and of the mezzotinted misty England which has 
favoured it so constantly and so highly. Of course there 
is not nearly enough of Mr. Austin. He must instantly set 
to work upon the nineteenth-century engravers, and teach 
his pupils for a like small fee to keep their eyes open for 
them. Could he not forego a little of his natural sweetness 
and introduce a little more asperity into his works ? He is 
far too little abusive when he finds instances of old illus¬ 
trated books 44 broken up” by gallows-birds and spiritual 
assassins. These ruffians fall upon any work which is a 
little decayed or weak in the back, and tear it to pieces, 
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disembowel it, and sell its torn members piecemeal to a 
debauched public. The parlour walls, too, of the public 
who will read Mr. Austin need a godly reformation from 
photographs, young ladies’ water-colours and interminable 
Arundels, but somehow it is better for him to elucidate 
than to scold. Perhaps in the end it will be more effective. 
Meantime his merits, his sixteen illustrations, his good index 
and sedate buckram jacket proclaim a worthy citizen. 
Quid si flava cxcutitur Chloef ask Horace and Mr. Austin ; 
and we gladly reply, Tecum obeam libens. If prints are 
executed of beauties, let us try to be there. 


A DUNCE-CAP FOR THE 

POLICE. 

In the dear, delightful days of the dame school it was 
customary to set in a corner dull little boys—there never 
were any dull little girls—and to set upon their heads by 
way of a sign or mark of their dulness a paper cap or 
extinguisher, called appropriately enough the dunce-cap. 
In Tuesday’s issue of the Daily Mail we were favoured 
with a portrait of a pallid-looking gentleman with elabo¬ 
rately waxed moustaches and a spotted tie. Above this 
tender picture we read 44 To-night’s Suffragettes’ Raid’’and 
beneath it was printed 44 Sir Edward Henry, Commissioner 
of Police, in charge of the precautions against the Suffra¬ 
gettes’ attempt to-night 4 to rush ’ the House of Commons.” 
Sir Edward Henry, it seems, is a strategic person. The 
Suffragettes had sworn by their shabby bonnets that the 
House of Commons should be 44 rushed.” Sir Edward Henry 
had sworn by his tactics, or his waxed moustaches, or it 
may even have been by his spotted tie, that no female 
should desecrate the floor of the House of Commons on 
Tuesday night. By way of making sure on the matter he 
took care to do what he ought to have done months ago— 
namely, to prosecute the ringleaders of the movement 
for inciting the mob to breaches of the peace, and he 
also took care that on Tuesday evening he should have 
hidden away, or exposed to view, in the neighbourhood of 
the House of Commons a matter of five thousand able- 
bodied policemen resolved at all hazards to shield the 
Mother of Parliaments, not to mention Mr. Asquith, from 
the Suffragists’ last bitter insult. It seems more than 
possible that with the Pankhursts mere et file cooped up 
in the remote fastnesses of Clement’s Inn and five thousand 
gallant constables tucked away in all the corners of St. 
Stephen’s Sir Edward Henry deemed himself master of 
the situation, and surveyed his picture in the Daily Mail , 
waxed moustaches and spotted tie and all, with great 
complacency. Tuesday night came, and there was 
mounting in hot haste the steed, and a great and 
memorable plodging to and fro of bored Roberts, the vast 
majority of whom were really due to be in bed or engaged 
in those amiable recreations in which policemen off duty 
may be supposed to indulge. But by eight o’clock on 
Tuesday evening what had happened ? Why, to the con¬ 
sternation, amazement, and utter discomfiture of his 
Majesty’s Faithful Commons, a 41 white-robed ” Suffragist 
had appeared at the Bar of our honourable House, and, 
with uplifted arms, had shrieked out her parrot cry about 
votes for women. So that, in spite of all Sir Edward 
Henry’s horses and all Sir Edward Henry’s men, the 
cunning and wily cockatrice had done what she said 
she would do—that is to say, she had literally, and for the 
first time in history, rushed the House of Commons. It is 
true that this wonderful woman has explained that her 
action was unpremeditated, but, unpremeditated or other¬ 
wise, the Pankhurst gang will take to themselves credit 
and glory for it, and there is not a policeman in London 
who can look you squarely in the eye if you say to him, 
44 Robert, my child, the woman beat you hands down.” Of 
course, it will be argued that Sir Edward Henry could not 
possibly foresee from what quarter the attack upon the 
integrity of the floor of the House of Commons would really 
be made. He did not know that Mr. Keir Hardie had a late 
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private secretary, or that Mr. Idris had a female acquaint¬ 
ance who, by sheer inspiration, could circumvent all his 
wonderful dispositions by sea and land, and achieve in a 
moment that which his colossal intellect conceived to be 
impossible. For our own part wc consider that if blame 
is to be apportioned in this affair, Sir Edward Henty has 
a very just right to his share of it. The wicked but 
triumphant Suffragist got into the House like everybody 
else has to get into the House—namely, through the 
lobbies and swing-doors, and, in view of what was known 
to be toward, it seems to us that Sir Edward 
Henry failed in his duty in not placing a proper 
guard about those swing-doors. There were two police¬ 
men there ; but what are two policemen when you expect a 
Suffragette? The swing-doors should have been under the 
scrutiny of quite half-a-dozen smart plain-clothes men, and 
the approach of any woman whatsoever should have been 
the signal for extreme alertness. As it was, the enchantress 
walked in under the policemen's very noses, because 
nobody expected her. We say that any ordinary lay 
person acquainted with the immanence of invasion would 
have looked to those doors in the very keenest way. That 
the police failed to look at them renders it pretty plain that 
the police are dull dunces and that they lack imagination 
and deserve the paper cap which we have hereby handed 
them. Our experiences of the Chief Commissioner of 
Police have been interesting experiences. A little while 
ago we had occasion to call his attention to w r hat we con¬ 
ceived to be a dereliction of duty on the part of taxicab 
drivers. Wc pointed out to him that, while there might 
be twenty taxicabs on a rank, one always had to wait 
several minutes before a driver could be found. Ultimately 
the Chief Commissioner made a regulation which renders 
it incumbent upon the driver of the first taxicab on a rank 
to wait by his cab, so that he may be ready to start the 
moment he is asked. In reply to our letter on the subject, 
the Commissioner informed us baldly that he begged 
to acknowledge the receipt of it. We replied that we 
calculated on his receiving it when w f e put it in the post, 
and that, as the matter was a matter of some public 
importance, we should like to have a serious answer, 
which answer was eventually forthcoming. Our second 
experience with Sir Edward Henry, in the matter of “The 
Yoke," speaks for itself. He began by maintaining a 
stubborn silence. After certain constitutional agitation on 
our part he informed us that the matter would be attended 
to, and, pressed still further, he sent round a chief 
inspector to deliver to us a message which proved ulti¬ 
mately not to mean what it purported to mean. According 
to Scotland Yard's own showing, when Chief Inspector 
Dew said to us that 44 the Commissioner had decided not 
to interfere," he did not mean the Commissioner at all, 
but the Assistant-Commissioner. The difference may be 
slight, but it is there ; and if it was a difference of no 
consequence Scotland Yard would scarcely have been at 
pains to explain it. It was only after being stirred up with 
a long pole, as it were, that the Commissioner could be 
induced to put what he had to say to us into writing, and 
this after a lapse of many days. So that twice in our own 
experience Sir Edward Henry has exhibited a disposition to 
what any ordinary business man would call slackness and 
dilatoriness. And now he has publicly let down the House 
of Commons and made it plain that hve thousand London 
policemen, with Sir Edward Henry at their head, are of no 
conseauence at all where a determined woman is con¬ 
cerned. Sir Edward Henry is a public servant, and the 
difficulties of his office are no doubt manifold, but we think 
that he might at least show a trifle of smartness in the 
handling of simple affairs. As it is, it seems to be the rule 
in his department never to answer letters if you can help 
it and always to treat your correspondent in the roughest 
and curtest fashion. It seems to be the rule also in that 
department to send out chief inspectors on office-boys’ 
errands and to deliver messages which are only partially 
true in substance and fact. From such a quarter when 
larger matters are on hand you may expect bungling and 
failure, and bungling and failure is what we have got over 
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this Suffragette business and the proper guarding of the 
House of Commons against an advertised raid. Nobody 
can deny, argue as they may, that even if it was only by a 
fluke, the Suffragists got the better of the police and of the 
House of Commons in Tuesday night's proceedings, and the 
authorities have been made a laughing-stock in conse¬ 
quence. 

On the general question of the Suffragists' nuisance there 
cannot, we think, be any longer two opinions. That half- 
a-dozen screaming females of less than average parts even 
for women should be able at their own sweet will to set 
the town by the ears, and to vaunt beforehand that they 
will do it in defiance of all order and authority, is an abso¬ 
lute scandal, and not to be tolerated. For months past 
The Academy has stood alone as a paper which advocated 
firmness and rigorousness in the suppression of these 
ridiculous feminine breaches of the peace. W e have 
pointed out over and over again that, though they might 
amuse the vulgar and be pooh-poohed as of small import¬ 
ance by politicians on the stump, there was an element of 
grave danger about them, and for doing this we have incurred 
the displeasure of a great many well-meaning people, and 
we have been accused in the Press of taking a far too 
serious view of the situation and of exhibiting a deficiency 
in 44 gallantry." But Wednesday morning's leader-writers, 
from the gentleman who airs himself in the Times down¬ 
wards, had suddenly come round to our own despised way 
of thinking. The Times of Wednesday relieved its feelings 
in the following terms : 

The Suffragist demonstration was an ignominious failure. . . * 
These women, hitherto regarded as merely a bad joke, are nuking 
themselves the nucleus of mobs in which the dangerous elements 
of the community find a chance to give way to their unruly 
instincts. In that way the Suffragists are becoming a public 
nuisance which calls for sterner treatment of the ringleaders than 
has hitherto been meted out to them. 

And, to come to the bottom of the ladder, the Daily Mad 
wept bitter tears and made use of some very strong language 
indeed. We do not think there is a newspaper of any 
circulation in the country which is not now all for repressive 
measures. 

Finally, we must not lose sight of one important point 
Mr. Asquith and his limping following are most properly 
indignant about the methods the Suffragists have employed, 
and though the police get the blame or credit for such 
action as may have been taken up to the present, there can 
be no doubt that the Government can no longer afford to 
pretend that the difficulty and the scandal is not a difficulty 
and a scandal for themselves. Mr. Asquith’s position is 
rendered exceedingly delicate by force of the circumstance 
that he and his colleagues are in reality reaping through the 
Suffragist's turmoil tares of their own sowing. Mr. John 
Burns is a member of the present precious Cabinet; not 
so many years ago he was making inflammatory speeches 
and calling for this, that, and the other violence in a manner 
which in any other country but England would have 
landed him in gaol rather than on to the Treasury Bench. 
He said far worse things and did his best to incite the mobs 
of the moment to far more dangerous acts than the 
Suffragists would appear to have dreamed of, but lit is nuvs 
a member of his Majesty’s Government, the dear colleague 
of Mr. Asquith, and the pampered pet of the Liberal papers. 
The Suffragists are fully alive to the unpleasantness of these 
facts, at any rate so far as they affect the Government, as 
was shown by Miss Pankhurst’s cross-examination of one 
of the witnesses in the police-court proceedings on \\ ed- 
nesday. But as the matter of common justice it is neces- 
sary for us to remember that the chief offender of them all 
is that carpet bagging prodigy, Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
also a member of the Government. In the days ot the 
Boer War Mr. Lloyd George distinguished himself as an 
orator of fairly savage parts, and it must never be forgotten 
that he was one of the inventors of the Passive Resistance 
movement, and that he over and over again incited te 
King's subjects to sheer rebellion against authority. 1 & C 
Suffragists learnt all they know from the Passive Resisters; 
their motto, like the motto of the Passive Resisters, is r a 
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Defiance. Mr. Lloyd George and his shouting supporters 
paved the way pretty thoroughly for unconstitutional 
agitation. They declined to pay their rates, and some of 
them went to prison for it; they had meetings and brass 
bands, and at one time Mr. Lloyd George boasted that all 
Wales was ripe for rank rebellion if he chose to hold up his 
little finger. He held it up to the best of his ability, and it 
was not his fault that the people of Wales did not rebel. 
The Suffragists are the daughters not only of the horse¬ 
leech, but of Mr. Lloyd George. 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON AND 

HIS SONNETS 

We had occasion last week somewhat severely to criticise 
two sonnets which Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton printed in 
a recent number of the Saturday Rcidew . We could 
scarcely expect that Mr. Watts-Dunton would be delighted 
with our remarks, though they were just remarks and 
based legitimately upon the faults in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
work and on nothing else. Naturally Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has considered it desirable to make some sort of a reply to 
our strictures ; but as it is most difficult to reply with effect 
to just strictures Mr. Watts-Dunton has evidently found 
himself at a loss, and accordingly sends us the following 
letter, the major portion of which, it will be seen, is con¬ 
cerned with a misprint: 

Sir, —In The Academy of October 10th, in an 
article of more than two columns which you have 
devoted to two sonnets of mine in the Saturday Review, 
you express a w ish that you could, without infringe¬ 
ment of copyright, print the sonnets in cxlcnso. 
Weil, you are now invited to reproduce six lines of 
them—nay, you are specially asked in common fairness 
to do so. They are lines descriptive of a peculiarly 
gorgeous sunrise that 1 once saw' on the banks of the 
Ouse, and they run thus : 

The sun’s rim flares and makes the village spire 
A cone of gold—and now a cone of fire, 

And turns to a goldfish every perch and bream 
The girl pulls out. 

The boy—what charms his eyes ? 

He sees in glowing caves of the Eastern skies 
The song-god’s mystic summons in a dream. 

This, I say, is how the lines in question run. This is 
how you have garbled them: 

“ The girls puts out. 

The boy—what charms his eyes ?” 

If it is your desire to maintain the high traditions of 
The Academy you will print this sestet. 

With regard to your objection to beginning the 
sestet of a sonnet with a couplet, a sonnet so con¬ 
structed is called the 44 French form.” It is adopted 
by English poets whenever the poet wishes to make 
the sestet of a sonnet more emphatic than the octave, 
as in the finest of all Rossetti’s sonnets, 44 Love’s 
Sight” Mr. Swinburne, who generally seeks more 
emphasis in the sestet than other sonnet-writers, 
adopts this form constantly. 

Yours obediently, 

T. Watts-Dunton. 

We have no objection in the world to printing the sestet, 
and Mr. Watts-Dunton’s piteous appeal on the subject is 
quite superfluous. Surely he does not suppose that we 
wilfully 44 garbled ” his broken line. The words in the line 
as printed by us were the result of an unfortunate, but at the 
same time perfectly obvious, compositor’s error. Further¬ 
more, our criticism upon it had nothing whatever to do 
with the wording, but simply with the breaking up of a 
sonnet line and printing it as two lines. If the line had 
appeared in The Academy : 

Xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

Xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

our complaint on the subject would not have been 


invalidated. We repeat that a sonnet line typographically 
broken as Mr. Watts-Dunton here breaks it is an ugly thing 
and the effect he desired to obtain is in fact compassed by 
the full period. Of the sestet as a whole we may take this 
opportunity to say that it seems to us quite a rickety affair 
and it certainly will not bear close examination, whether as 
a sonnet sestet or otherwise. Two of the lines— 

And turns to a goldfish every perch and bream, 

and 

He secs in glowing caves of the Eastern skies— 

contain a redundant syllable, and the use of the preposition 
44 in ” twice in the two final lines is feeble and amateurish 
to a degree. One cannot help feeling that 44 in a dream ” 
has been put there simply to eke out the rhyme. Of course 
we are well aware that rhymes have to be eked out by the 
best of poets, but there is such a thing as eking them out 
skilfully. Further, while we are interested to hear that 
this sestet is 44 descriptive of a peculiarly gorgeous sun¬ 
rise ” that Mr. Watts-Dunton 44 once saw on the banks of 
the Ouse,” we are of opinion that the fact that he should 
be capable of seriously inditing such an explanation pro¬ 
claims Mr. Watts-Dunton for an indifferent poet. The 
lines he bids us quote are rendered neither better nor worse 
by his tender recollections of “a peculiarly gorgeous 
sunrise on the banks of the Ouse.” To your proper poet 
a sunrise is an affair of the inner eye, and he can use sun¬ 
rises competently for his poetical purposes without refer¬ 
ence to notebooks or concrete memories. For the poet 
there are no 44 peculiarly gorgeous ” sunrises, inasmuch as 
poetically considered all sunrises are 44 peculiarly gorgeous,” 
and it is a poet’s business to make that fact widely known 
without having recourse to language like 44 peculiarly 
gorgeous.” 

With regard to the second part of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
letter, we are glad to hear once again that a sonnet con¬ 
structed with the sestet which begins with a couplet is called 
the 44 French form.” Our point was not as to what such a 
sonnet is called, and in any case we are not disposed to 
admit that the French form can reasonably be set up as a 
model or an excuse where the English sonnet is con¬ 
cerned. Mr. Watts-Dunton quotes Rossetti’s “Love’s Sight,” 
which, by the way—and quite improperly—he calls the 
finest of all Rossetti’s sonnets, as a precedent which lends 
him justification. It is certain that at least fifty such pre¬ 
cedents could be found. The fact remains, however, that 
the beginning of a sestet w ith a couplet is clumsy and not 
in accordance with the proper austerity of the sonnet form. 
Where the alleged increase in emphasis comes in we 
entirely fail to see. Even the statement that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne 44 constantly ” adopts this form does not convince 
us—rather the contrary; for w r e maintain that Mr. 
Swinburne does not write a good sonnet, and we say this 
with every respect and admiration for his superb poetical 
gifts. 

We are a little astonished to find that, having taken 
the trouble to write to us, Mr. Watts-Dunton should have 
nothing to say that is of consequence. It is our duty to 
point out that his letter is in no sense a defence of the tw f o 
sonnets published under his name in the Saturday Rei'icuo 
for September 26th, and is probably not intended as a 
defence. Those sonnets remain, as we have said, merely 
passable in quality and abounding in flaws, and, save 
and except for a single line in the second of them, they do 
no credit to a writer of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s reputation. 
Our anxiety in the matter is a purely literary anxiety, and 
we have put it on record not because we wish to pull 
laurels from Mr. Watts-Dunton’s brow, but simply with a 
view to the prevention of misapprehension on the part of 
persons who are apt to judge poetical wares by the brand 
rather than by the content. If our article has the desirable 
supplementary effect of restraining Mr. Watts-Dunton 
from further degradations of the sonnet form we shall be 
glad. We may add that we have received from another 
writer a letter in which the other writer points out that 
he has himself 44 occasionally adopted” the sestet which 
begins with a rhymed couplet, and that he is in good 
company. Our correspondent cites the usual instances. 
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But will he or anybody else explain to us how it comes to 
pass that among the fifty or so great English sonnets, in 
many of which emphasis is obtained in the sestet, there is 
not a single one which begins with the rhymed couplet ? 
It is all very well to cite two or three sonnets of Rossetti’s, 
Wordsworth’s sonnet 14 On the Subjugation of Switzerland,” 
and Mr. William Watson’s 14 The Turk in Armenia,” which 
from the point of view of certain people may be very 
excellent sonnets indeed ; but unfortunately you cannot 
cite the sonnets of Milton in your defence, nor the sonnets 
of Keats—not forgetting the Darien sonnet, where prac¬ 
tically the whole of the emphasis is put into the sestet— 
nor the best sonnets of Wordsworth, who, slipshod as he 
only too frequently was, had still a respect for the sonnet 
structure which prevented him from committing himself in 
this way. We take it that not even Mr. Watts-Dunton 
is disposed to assert that the French form, which, in fact, 
bears its condemnation in its name, is the ideal form ; and 
if he will explain in the Saturday Rci icw how f more emphasis 
is obtained by using a rhymed couplet in the beginning of 
the sestet w f e shall be delighted to peruse his remarks. The 
fact of the matter is that the sonnet has never been properly 
understood by modern critics, and that the greater number 
of our modern poets have always exhibited a woeful slack¬ 
ness and an impertinent carelessness when they have made 
use of the form. It is much easier to fashion not only your 
sestet, but also your octave, at your own sweet will, and to 
put into them any odd or whimsical matter that occurs to 
you than to stick closely to the correct form and the spirit 
of the form; and when you have departed, because you 
are bone idle or incapable of 44 fundamental brain-work,” 
from the form and the spirit, it is very easy for you to hide 
your faults under pretty pretences of legitimate variation 
or sententious remarks about emphasis. For the benefit of 
all whom it may concern, we venture to print the very first 
lesson for sonnet-writers—namely, the arrangement of 
the rhymes. They should run ABBA ABBA. CDECDE. 
A legitimate variation in the sestet is CDCDCD. We 
do not, of course, now refer to the Shakespearean 
sonnet, which is a matter to itself. It is generally 
conceded that departures from the strict rule should, 
at any rate, never be made in the octave. Mr. Watts- 
Dunton concedes that much, and his work proves it. 
Nobody has had the wit to suggest that by tampering 
with the octave effects are to be obtained which surpass in 
beauty or power the legitimate effects of the octave in its 
integrity. Those eight lines, rhymed in a certain way, are 
admitted to be the very finest vehicle that has yet been 
invented for a certain kind of poetical passage. And we 
submit that the sestet of a sonnet is just as beautiful, 
and perfect, and admirable an affair as the octave, and that 
the people who tamper with it or deform and distort it 
to make it fit in with their own ineptitude are doing an ill 
service to a noble thing. And if it could be proved out of 
the books that every poet that ever penned sonnets had 
made a point always of taking liberties with the sestet we 
should still hold our faith in the matter. Shakespeare set 
all poets an excellent example in this respect. We are not 
concerned to discuss in this place the origin or merits of 
the Shakespearian sonnet form. We will only say of it 
that it belongs to Shakespeare and that nobody else can 
ever hope to write in it till Shakespeare is forgotten. But 
the point about Shakespeare’s sonnets which is relative to 
the present discussion is that from beginning to end of 
them the form and the spirit of the form are rigorously, 
faithfully, and devoutly adhered to. You do not catch 
Shakespeare going away from his convention and explain¬ 
ing that he did it because he wanted more emphasis, and 
you do not catch him unskilfully eking out such rhymes as 
he had decided he must have. Probably Shakespeare 
knew just as much about Romany and sundry other slangs 
as Mr. Watts-Dunton. But he knew—-and Mr. Watts- 
Dunton knows—that they should have no place in high 
poetry ; and as the very highest poetry can be achieved 
in the sonnet, we consider that the sonnet form is entitled 
to a respect which Mr, Theodore Watts-Dunton has failed 
to extend to It, 
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SIDNEY SMITH'S FISTICUFFS 

The burly brutality of Sidney Smith when he goes into 
action will probably always give him a place in English 
literature. It is not exactly that he was, in the main, right 
in his contentions—that he stood for a rude justice and a 
sound sobriety. Others have done the same and been 
deservedly forgotten. It is rather that he used his pen as 
a fist, the Englishman’s native weapon, and dashed it, with 
a prize-fighter’s glee, into his opponents’ faces with a 
beautiful quick natural science and cheerful contempt of 
the after-effects. He was a Philistine certainly, but what 
a nervous, cheerful, sledge-hammer Philistine, rejoicing not 
as a giant to run a race, but as a butcher to pound a nose 
or two in a street brawl. The English language seems to 
lend itself to the slashing, whistling, broadsword style of 
fence, and to the straightforward, direct blow of the boxer. 
It is less happy when the writer prefers the cloak and 
rapier, or the skilful finesse of Japanese wrestling. In 
matters polemic Latimer, Nash, Bunyan, and Sidney 
Smith arc the stylists from whom much is to be hoped or 
feared, because they fight, as the race fights, with a pre¬ 
ference for frontal attacks in the open, and when they win 
their victory is visible and undeniable, and the cheers of 
the crowd are deafening. Every educated man ought to 
have read the letters of Peter Plymley and some of the 
essays before he left the complacent coxcombry of the 
sixth form. Yet even the pungent vigour of Methodism, 
Indian Missions, Botany Bay, the various assaults upon the 
Game Laws, and the first-rate castigation of public schools 
are often unknown even to the graduates of Oxford. But 
these delightful brawls are to be watched easily in a dozen 
different editions, and the volume containing them is sure 
to be in the house. Not so the little unpremeditated bouts 
which were fought in back alleys and by-lanes. These 
are just as alert, as swift, as smashing as the more public 
fights. Take that upon the locking of railway carriages, for 
example, in 1842, from which the youthful Gladstone was 
adjured to deliver us : 

Railroad travelling is a delightful improvement of human life. 

O Wordsworth and Ruskind Hear him : 

Man is become a bird ; he can fly longer and quicker than a 
Solan goose. The mamma rushes sixty miles in two hours to the 
aching finger of her conjugating and declining grammar-boy. 
The early Scotchman scratches himself in the morning mists of 
the North, and has his porridge in Piccadilly before the setting 
sun. The Puseyite priest, after a rush of a hundred miles, appears 
with his little volume of nonsense at the breakfast of his book¬ 
seller. Everything is near, everything is immediate; time, 
distance and delay arc abolished. But, though charming and 
fascinating as all this is, we must not shut our eyes to the price 
we shall pay for it. There will be every three or four years some 
dreadful massacre—whole trains will be hurled down a precipice, 
and tw’O hundred or three hundred persons will be killed on the 
spot. 

He goes on to say how absurd and dangerous it is to be 
locked in, and declares that the first person of rank who is 
killed will produce a better code of rules : 

I hope it will not be one of the bench of Bishops; but should 
it be so destined, let the burnt Bishop—the unwilling Latimer- 
remember that, however painful gradual concoction by fire may 
be, his death will produce unspeakable benefit to the public. 
Even Sodor and Man will be better than nothing. 

The repudiation of the Pennsylvanian Loan, besides the 
longer work, brought some delicious rain of blows : 

Figure to yourself a Pennsylvanian receiving foreignersin 
own country walking over the public works with them a™ 
showing them Larcenous Lake, Swindling Sw f amp, Crafty Can*** 
and Rogues’ Railway, and other dishonest works. 

So far from apologising for or blinking over the 
Capitalism which dominates the modern world, Sidney 
confessed and gloried in it: 

The Americans cannot gratify their avarice and ambition a: 
once ; they cannot cheat and conquer at the same time. Hif 
warlike power of every country depends on their Three F f 
Cents. If Crcsar were to reappear upon earth, Wettenhail > 
would be more important than his Commentaries, Rothfc‘ :iJ 
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would open and shut the Temple of Janus, Thomas Baring or 
Bates would probably command the Tenth Legion, and the 
soldiers would march to battle with loud cries of Scrip and 
Omnium reduced, Consols and Caesar ! 

Even his sermons are of the same direct cast, although the 
inevitable humour is not there exuberant. This is how 
he addresses the lawyers, for instance : 

I should caution the younger part of this profession (who are 
commonly selected for it on account of their talents) to cultivate 
a little more diffidence of their own powers, and a little less 
contempt for received opinions, than is commonly exhibited at 
the beginning of their career. 

This little cheerful aside in the address to the clergy at 
Beverley reveals the man at his best level. He had brought 
up the curate with him to vote against himself on a Catholic 
claim division : 

My excellent and respectable curate Mr. Milestones, alarmed 
at the effect of the Pope upon the East Riding, has come here to 
oppose me, and there he stands, breathing war and vengeance on 
the Vatican. 

If space permitted, the whole of his letter on modern 
changes would be worth quoting. It was written in his 
seventy-third year, but it is enough to quote a sentence or 
two of its joy in the improvement. Gas, police, macadam, 
wood pavement, railways, cabs, umbrellas, justice and the 
post—all come in for a little paean : 

I could not keep my small clothes in their proper place, for 
braces were unknown. If I had the gout there was no colchicum ; 
if I was bilious there was no calomel; if I was attacked by ague 
there w*as no quinine. 

Not least conclusive, in defence of our better times, is 
the postscript: 

1 forgot to add that as the basket of stagc-coaches, in which 
l u £K a ge was then carried, had no springs, your clothes were 
rubbed all to pieces, and that even in the best society one-third 
of the gentlemen at least were always drunk. 

There was a certain endearing modesty about Sidney 
Smith, for all his bounce and loudness. He did not rate 
his services very high, and he had no notion of his own 
literary value. He criticised himself quite soundly : 

For advancing these opinions I have no doubt I shall be assailed 
by Saccrdos, Yindex, Latimer, Yates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be 
called atheist, deist, democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, 
Unitarian, and Edinburgh Reviewer ! Still, I am in the right, and 
what I say requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not for 
being mischievous and paradoxical. 

Yes! but the way he said it was his real claim to our 
delight and pride. 


FLOOD-TIDE 

• 

We anchored off Gravesend, after a passage up the broad 
estuary in the grey of late afternoon, and, as our steamer 
backed her screws and hung for a minute steady in the 
tideway, some vagrant breeze parted the irresolute vapours 
that sulked and drifted over the west. They swung 
slowly aside, poised like two immense, tawny wings, dis¬ 
closing first the pale vista of the river as far as the bend, 
then the dull, low land in the distance, and lastly the 
ruddy, radiant pavilions of the sun himself. No greater 
transformation could be imagined. From an ashen, 
expressionless stillness, the river grew to a wine-coloured 
flood, damascened with silky ribbons of pale blue light that 
wove sinuous, changing patterns among the fiery ; under- 
glow ; on both sides the shore draped itself in purple down 
to the edge of the limpid water, and the yellow masts of 
ships stood up like slim bars of flame. Unsuspected 
beauties developed in the hues and contours of a couple of 
dingy dredgers that were loitering near ; the red funnel of 
one, taking the added colour of the sky, glowed with a 
lurid intensity almost incredible, and the uncouth hull of 
the other became a thing to take joy in, so transformed 
was it. Splashes of blue and green and scarlet shone here 
and there on boats and wharves, Plumes of smoke from 
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our funnels, that drowsed upward into the silvery zenith, 
thinned to mere nebulous discolorations and faded 
away. Night seemed to hesitate, as though abashed by 
the splendours of departing day ; but presently a certain 
quiet sombreness floated overhead, and the air was filled 
with presage of coming darkness. 

Several of our company waited on deck to watch the 
passage up-stream to the docks, and not one but had the 
poetry in him dragged to the surface ; the elf that tarries 
for an unburdened hour—that hour when all armour is 
put off, and, instead of wrenching the passing minutes to 
wilful purposes, we give ourselves into their hands, taking 
what sweet or solemn gifts they bring—that elf was busy 
mining and delving, aware that his time was brief. One 
or two smoked in silence, their eyes fixed on the cusp of 
the sun that brimmed a murky cloud-bank ; some con¬ 
versed in undertones, strolling the deck ; others scaled the 
iron ladder leading to the flat above the after-saloon, eager 
to miss nothing of the loveliness. Every part of the ship 
fronting west gleamed and glowed—ropes redly ; brass 
rails as with bright fire-light close at hand ; even the big, 
black funnels showed a hazy, luminous line, while the 
steam that issued from the escape-pipes drifted down the 
wind in pink, flocculent spirals. 

The pilot’s boat was being rapidly pulled across from 
some dark cranny in the numberless jetties ; behind it 
spread a shining, accurate angle whose golden apex was 
the speck of dimpling foam at the bows of the on-coming 
boat. . . . Distinctly, above the various vague noises 
of the other craft, we could hear the plash of oars, and, 
after a hoarse hail or two from the bridge, the pilot climbed 
the slanting gangway. A bluff fellow, with eyes as blue as 
a summer sea, as shrewd as a winter wind, and bristly, 
sheltering eyebrows. He mounted to the highest bridge 
with the captain, and took upon his broad, almost ursine 
shoulders the cares of the last stage of our voyage. 

The sun disappeared, and, as though sprinkled from the 
wallet of some celestial sower, a myriad lights began to 
stipple the land and water, here and there a red one, here 
and there a green, whose reflections strove dimly with the 
iridescence from the crimson canopies of cloud already 
deepening in the west. It was the mystic time when 
visions are not irrational, when the bars of the unseen 
world are loosened. Vessels around us, dusky and 
quiescent, rode as ships of dreams. 

Voices, however, began to call imperatively from various 
dark corners ; sailors who had been waiting, alert for an 
order, moved quickly about their work, and a thin, staccato 
clang of bells ascended from the engine-room. Fore and 
aft the winches gave a stertorous rattling ; the anchor- 
chains kept inboard. As though by a preconceived 
decision, most of the craft began to move—amongst them 
ourselves—silently, sknyly. It became, as the flush over 
the sunset cooled to pink and primrose spaces, a vast 
unhurrying pageant whose units continually changed 
places. A liner passed us, her funnels and upper decks 
looming colossal and black against the fast-paling radiance, 
her long lines of port-holes brilliantly illuminated, but 
hardly had she well overtaken us and blurred her dainty 
outlines in the bend of the river, when she slowed down to 
the speed of a trawler, and we slipped by her at quarter- 
speed so closely that a woman’s hand and arm, resting 
upon our deck-rail, took a faint, delicate sheen from one 
of her electric lamps. As we came abreast, the stifled 
rustle of water from our screws echoed back to us from her 
deep sides in hollow murmurs that seemed to repeat 
indistinct, meaningless words, and we heard in her depths 
the patient lunge of mighty cranks and pistons held in 
strong leash. In turn we were overhauled by a tug towing 
a string of clumsy hay-barges ; - her port and starboard 
lights made green and red caverns in the glistening tide. 

So, for nearly two hours, the procession went on, 
lessening here and there as ships trailed off with warning 
blasts to their different docks or berths, and, fascinated, we 
still watched. Factory’ after factory, gaunt and grey 
glimmered with a hundred windows, behind which men 
who heeded not sunsets or sonnets worked for the right 
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to live; straddling cranes swung against the sky and 
vanished ; tangles of wavering lights opened and disclosed 
shipyards, booming with strangled noises of iron and 
brass ; reach after reach of the most wonderful river in the 
world was traversed, now slowly, now quickly, and ever as 
we approached that cinder-glow in the west so it receded, 
until at last, in the faintest enchanting tone of purple, the 
shadow of the Tower Bridge spanned the gloom like the 
fabric of a dream. Strangely impressive were those massive 
columns ; all that remained behind them—London—was 
shown in sullen light as from sunken fires. 

The rhythmic thud beneath our feet ceased ; we crept 
quite close to the bridge, then stopped, and lay for a few 
minutes swinging round, pointing for our dock ; from the 
silence came the hoot ot a tug. She thrashed lcudly by, 
ran ahead, and took us in charge ; in twenty minutes the 
pointers on the dials down below spun round to 44 Finished 
with Engines,” and we were berthed safely, inert, yet with 
the sense of a soft, slow breathing from the water which 
bore us, alongside the shadowy wharf. 

Somewhere in the unresting heart of the ship rose a 
somnolent purring from the dynamos. Away out between . 
two dull, black warehouse w'alls a few distant lights | 
twinkled and moved upon the river ; above them the build¬ 
ings framed an oblong of shabby sky, while into the dense 
pool below us a single gas-lamp on the dock-head stabbed 
a rapier-like reflection. 

The voyage was over ; night, coming upon the city, flung 
her first hour high overhead ; it flickered into a thousand 
sad little stars. 


It was with no flinching hand that the Ancien Regime in 
France carried on the work of freeing the individual from all 
restraints that was delegated to it by the preceding ages (pp. 55-6). 

What we will endeavour to emphasise in this and the following 
chapters . . . (p. 60). 

Gouverncur Morris ... is not quite an unimportant con¬ 
temporary witness to the general depravity of the French upper 
classes (p. 183). 

Furthermore 41 catching ” is an unfortunate synonym for 
44 contagious ” (p. 138); 44 Mehomct ” is not the correct 
designation of the Prophet of Islam (p. 168); the Dean of 
Durham is not properly referred to as 44 Rev. Kitcbin ” 
(p. 7); and, finally, we fail to understand what is meant by 
a 44 strolling theatre ” (p. 190). 

The Tragedy of Hosea. By H. Martin Hart, D.D. 

(Skeffington and Son, 3-5. 6d. net. ) 

This is a volume of sermons preached in St. John’s Cathe¬ 
dral, Denver, Colorado, by the Dean. We suppose that 
over the water the word “opinion ” has a different conno¬ 
tation, seeing that Dean Hart says that 44 opinion is the 
final referee of truth yet a wise man said, 44 Few 
men think, but all have opinions.” Dean Hart accepts 
neither the 44 opinions” nor the judgment of the Higher 
Critics. He believes that the 44 Jahvist and Elohist theoiy 
will in time be abandoned,” and that 

Each sacred appellation was the expression of that characte¬ 
ristic of the Divine Being, which was most prominent in that 
interference with human affairs which it was then his pleasure to 
undertake. 

The Dean’s estimate of geological knowledge and 
chronology is that 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Philosophers and the French Reivlution. By P. A. 

Wadia, M.A. (Bombay: The 44 Times of India” 

Office.) 

This book is an appraisement of the French Revolution 
from the standpoint of a cultivated Parsee. In the 
circumstances, it is perhaps less surprising that the book 
should be badly written than that it should be written at 
all. It must, too, be admitted that, in spite of innumerable 
obscurities of diction and infelicities of phrase, Mr. 
Wadia’s English is not conspicuously inferior to that of 
many contemporary writers 44 who speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake,” and whose lucubrations in prose are 
eagerly sought after. The book itself is by no means 
destitute of value, though its author can hardly claim any 
pretensions to originality of treatment. Its main thesis 
appears to be that the French Revolution was not primarily, 
or even to any remarkable extent, the outcome of the 
philosophical writings of the eighteenth century. It has 
become the fashion to attribute the wildest excesses of 
the revolutionists to the teaching of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopxdists. But, as Mr. Wadia has succeeded 
in demonstrating, the causes lie far deeper. They are to 
be found in the centuries of degradation to w'hich the 
French peasantry had been subjected, and in that funda¬ 
mental scepticism which had been slowly germinating in 
the French character since the days of Rabelais and 
Montaigne. M. Sorel has summarised the situation with 
admirable lucidity. 44 The French philosophers,” he 
writes, 41 did not create the causes of the Revolution : they 
only manifested them.” Mr. Wadia, if he has not added 
to our knowledge of the subject, has at least presented the 
facts in a cogent and convincing fashion, though the 
average student will find such a work, for instance, as 
Felix Rocquain’s 44 L’Esprit revolutionaire avant la Revo¬ 
lution ” a surer, because completer, guide. 

We observe that Mr. Wadia’s book has gone into a 
second edition, and we are informed that several 44 ambi¬ 
guities” have been removed. There is still, however, 
considerable room for improvement, and we venture to 
recommend a revision of such sentences as the following : 

This esteem was further strengthened by the French tempera¬ 
ment, which loved their sovereigns as the source of their national 
glory and renown (p. 28). 


Man appeared on this earth, as the Mosaic account of Creation 
asserts that he did, suddenly, and within six thousand years ago. 
(The italics are ours.) 

He gives us his qualification for making this state¬ 
ment : 

I myself ha%x spoken to nearly every one of the originators of 
geological science. 

It will hardly be believed that Dean Hart credits what 
he terms the 44 liaison ” between angels and the human race. 
44 Certain angels took them wives of the 4 daughters of men 
and lived on earth as ordinary mortals ’ ” (Genesis vi. 2). 
After this the Deluge—to remove their offspring, the 
“Nephilim” or anomalous beings, from the eaith, a 
merciful interposition of the Deity. 

The Dean’s views on modern religious life may be inferred 
from his statement that 44 the worship of the Virgin is now 
almost the prime object of Roman Catholic devotion.” 

These sermons strike us as a far distant imitation of 
Robertson of Brighton, but they do not appeal very 
strongly to either the heart or the head. They are too full 
of 41 opinions.” Whether these 44 opinions ” can be regarded 
as a 44 final referee of truth ” we leave to their readers to 
decide. 

The Fight with France for North America . By A. G. 

Bradley. Third Edition. (Constable and Co., 5s) 

Those who have not already made friends with Mr. 
Bradley should do so without delay. The story he tells is 
one of the romances of our race. Why is North America 
Anglo-Saxon ? The answer to this might pass for a jest— 
perhaps is a grim jest—that Frederick the Great made 
coarse remarks about Madame de Pompadour. The result 
was that the arms of France were plied actively in Europe ; 
her heroes in America were neither remembered nor sup¬ 
ported. Pitt saw the venture to be made, made it, and 
slowly the balance dipped in our favour. The story of the 
how, as w ? ell as the why, is told most admirably by Mr. 
Bradley. He pricks the bubble of Yankee pride with a 
cool, just hand. He shows how little truth there is in the 
fiction of their blue blood or their heroic ways, and he tells 
the shabby tale of their unpatriotic provincialism in an 
upright and unvarnished way. From the lesions of 1750 to 
the fall of Montreal in 1760 the story carries the reader’s 
interest without flagging. There is map enough to steer by, 
date enough to light the path, a pleasant print, a style neither 
too restrained nor too exuberant, and a touch of humour, 
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tenderness, and generosity, which is more effective than a 
greater display of these qualities. Without wishing to be 
captious the reader will find that there are some matters 
Mr. Bradley ought to attend to in his next edition. Split 
infinitives are needless dead flies in his ointment— e.g., 
they are to be found in pp. 219, 278, 296, and in this ratio 
throughout the book. A man who has a gift as a military 
historian should avoid the use of the word 11 rifle ” in an 
eighteenth-century tale. Such a weapon was unknown, 
either in musketry or artillery, and there are a few small 
criticisms of this kind that might be remembered against 
the next and the future editions. The whole tale ought to 
have been told before the Boer War, and the sad conse¬ 
quences of friction with Colonials, and its absurd effect, 
laid before some of our captains and knights-at-arms. Mr. 
Bradley’s more lenient judgment upon Braddock, his fine 
appreciation of the pulsations of Pitt, and his description 
of the exciting sequels to the capture of Quebec, are 
among the best passages in this excellent volume ; but it is 
hard to select when all is good. 


FICTION 

The Green Parrot. By Bernard Capes. (Smith, Elder 
and Co., 6s.) 

This is a book better executed than planned, the plot 
being flimsy and the superstructure elaborate. It concerns 
a literary pair who part at the church-door and are 
brought together by a brainful Smike with a green parrot. 
These people, especially the husband, are uncomfortable 
creatures, and the glorified Smike is almost more uncom¬ 
fortably ideal. The more actual persons are a vulgar 
legal cad, who is drawn with an admirable odious¬ 
ness, and a titled Tottie, an ex-musical-hall artisle y who 
falls in love with the hero and cabals with the cad against 
the heroine, whose marriage lines are kept safely in a 
dressing-bag ready tor emergencies. The rows, the 
shocking claws and punches the rival ladies indulge in 
freely are well described, but are better done by Pall-Mall 
Sail when she is being arrested. The wooing of the cad 
is as ugly as it would be in Hogarth or the flesh ; but the 
real thrill comes when the seraphic Smike, parrot in hand, 
is chased through a wood into a dark, dank pool, smelling 
of Silas Marner ; and drowned, or not drowned ? that is 
the agonising question which the reader will grow warm 
about. Mr. Leveson, the good critic, with a large heart 
and a game leg, is interesting both as a man and as a 
picture ; but he must have been most unhappy to find 
himself in such an ungentle galley, and Mr. Capes seems 
to think that the writing brotherhood and sisterhood are 
either nasty and popular or artists and misunderstood, 
and so blamelessly splenetic ; but to this rule he admits 
wholesome exceptions. This is a view somewhat lacking 
in the manliness of his friend Dr. Johnson, and peculiarly 
untrue in the matter of the craftsmen of good letters. 
They cannot expect to be understood without rubs and 
buffets and the lapse of time ; but to whine, bolt, and sulk 
like the delicate Mr. Hearne is not to play the part of an 
interesting hero. 

The Sunny Side oj the Hill . By Rosa N. Carey. 

(Macmillan, 6s.) 

Little can be said of Miss Carey’s new book that has 
not been, said twenty—it must be twenty—times before. 
Nice, comfortable quotations of verse and prose at the 
chapter-headings, some moralising that is never offensive, 
and a charming little love story form the chief constituents 
of this novel, and the public to whom Miss Carey’s work 
appeals will find it quite up to her usual standard. No 
one will expect brilliant wit, surpassing style, or great 
subtlety from it; on the other hand, there are some excel¬ 
lent studies of the girl characters by whose chatter and 
experiences, so like their own, the authoress has endeared 
herself to thousands of girl readers. And this is as it 
should be, for now the free dissection of emotional states 
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of mind is in fashion, books like this may have a counter¬ 
acting influence. The plot, which we need not attempt to 
describe in detail, is good ; it deals with the love of a girl 
for the wealthy owner of a country estate who has become 
lame for life by rescuing his sister from a fire, and also 
with the cross-current of this sister’s love for the heroine’s 
brother. It is all well done, very innocuous, and, for young 
ladies of a certain age, must be enthralling. 

Yetta the Magnificent . By John F. Macpherson. (John 
Long, 6s.) 

Yetta Malikoff is an actress of world-wide fame and 
peerless beauty. Her admirers are numbered by the 
thousand. They include, among others, a Grand Duke. 
But Yetta is splendidly superior to the common motives 
and ambitions that move mankind, and she bestows her 
hand upon Tim Goodstock, as perfect a specimen of the 
unsophisticated young ass as we have met for quite a 
considerable period. The story ambles along in rather an 
aimless fashion. There is some not very ingenious plotting 
and some not very convincing villainy. The men are all 
hopeless fools, the women—with, perhaps, one exception— 
insufferable bores. We cannot find it consistent with our 
sense of critical honesty to praise this novel It is dull, 
tedious, and vulgar. 

The Angel. By Guy Thorne. (Ward, Lock and Co.) 

It is rather difficult to speak in restrained terms of this 
book. The hero, one Joseph, is a person whose glance 
has powder to quell instantly the fury of a 'Whitechapel 
rough. He has an accident, in which two pieces of timber 
fall on him in the form of a cross ; he is called mysteriously 
to Wales by the 44 Teacher,” and in the waiting-room at 
Euston has a terrific mental struggle as to whether he 
shall rise from his seat and open a book, not recognised as 
a Bible, which is on the table. He yields : 

"He could bear the fierce striving against this unknown and 
mysterious compulsion no longer . . . with a deep sigh that 
was almost a groan he rose and moved unsteadily towards the 
table. 

He looked down at the book. 

At first there was a mist before his eyes ; then it rolled up like 
a curtain, and these words sprung out clear and vividly distinct 
from the printed page : 

44 But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed him mercy.” 

After this we are prepared to hear that he understands 
Welsh without learning it. He has weird experiences on 
the mountains, lies unconscious for ten days in a cottage, 
and at the end of that time the 44 Teacher ” dies, and Joseph, 
receiving his strength, becomes the 44 Teacher.” Looking 
into a vision he sees the face of our Lord, but suddenly 
finds that he is gazing into a mirror and that the face is 
his own. Precisely at this moment two friend; of his, a 
man and a woman, viewing London from the cross of St. 
Paul’s . . . well ... 14 Right ahead in the gloom, 
flashing, flame-like, clear-cut and distinct, a mighty cross 
hung over London.” Joseph comes to London, and his 
proceedings there form the greater portion of this pitiful 
book. He visits a musical comedy and shouts 44 Woe unto 
you, Samaria ” from one of the boxes. A faint sound 
filled the theatre— 44 it was the beating of many human 
hearts.” The theatre is described as 44 a great house of 
ill-fame.” 

But enough. A mere recital of the contents—w*e can 
hardly term it 44 plot ”—we feel will do more to convince 
intelligent people that they need not waste time in reading 
it than a full page of our own opinions. The subject is 
one which might conceivably be handled without bathos 
by a master-artist in love with his theme. But we have 
heard of a proverb ; something about angels—and fools. 

Paths of the Righteous. By L. Dougall. (Macmillan and 
Co., 6s.) 

Theoretically, a book which treats of religious matters 
should never be dull—it should be exciting, since funda¬ 
mental questions of faith have always roused the passions 
of men and women. This book manages to run pleasantly 
between the two extremes and to be interesting without 
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giving us any memorable moments. We say this in no 
complaining mood, for it contains many charming studies 
of motive and character. Mr. Ward, the old Canadian 
come to settle in England, and his wife are two of the 
nicest, most genial, and most genuinely religious people it 
has been our lot to meet in fiction. The Church of England 
Vicar and his helpmeet, torn between their narrowness 
of doctrine and broadness of sympathy ; the girl Oriane 
and her aunt; the reserved archaeologist, Nathaniel Pye, 
whose love for Oriane forms an undercurrent of the 
story ; the Dissenting parson—all are well drawn, real 
persons we have met. And if the discussions are some¬ 
times a trifle tedious, there is a quaint humour which often 
relieves them, such as the remark of Mr. Ward when he 
decided to rub up his knowledge of the dead Languages : 

“ We’ll do a little Latin as well, while we arc about it,” he said. 
“ I’ve often thought it would be a great pity to go into the next 
world without being able to talk to the early Christians.” 

The man with the beard gasped at this suggestion. 14 There 
will be but one language there,” he said solemnly. 

44 Can’t say I know all the details of life in the next world, but 
I always suppose that all one can learn in this world must be so 
much to the good when one gets to the next,” said Mr. Ward, 
cheerily. 

A book quite unpretentious, and quite good. 

View thy Trespass . By C. H. Dudley Ward. (Ouseley, 
6 s.) 

This is an ugly story told rather powerfully. It might 
have been more powerful had the author seen fit to refrain 
from so many chapter-headings in the accepted style of 
transpontine melodrama. “The First Rehearsal,” “The 
Letter/' “The Spider and the Fly,” “Yes—or No?” 
“Trapped—and Ruined I ” “Poor Mary—Gone!” “The 
Divorce—and After ! ”—these are a few* out of twenty- 
three, and the unfortunate title makes another complaint 
necessary. 

As may be inferred, the colours are laid on with the 
palette-knife, and are primary colours too. There is 
little attempt at delicacy of touch. It is a story of the 
stage, its temptations, struggles, pleasures, pains—a story 
of blackguardism, of champagne suppers in company not 
the most select, of stout and brandies-and-sodas in the ladies* 
dressing-rooms—of the efforts of an illegitimate girl to 
succeed in the profession, and to keep pure, and of her 
ultimate seduction and suicide. We should be sorry to 
think that all musical-comedy girls who try honourably to 
do well and to live straightly have to run the gauntlet of as 
many temptations as had the heroine of this book. 

In spite of its gloomy impression, it will appeal to those 
people to whom the green-room is unknown ground, and, 
as we have indicated, it is strongly, if somewhat hectically, 
written. The appearance of a sensual, outlined face on the 
cover does not add to any attractiveness the book may 
possess. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EDITORS AND VERSE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n a recent issue of your valuable Review some interest¬ 
ing remarks appeared on the subject of Editors and Verse. May 
I comment on them by a little experience of my own ? Some 
time ago I wrote two sets of verse and sent them to a certain 
44 literary ” evening sheet. One was accepted by return, the other 
rejected. The successful one was a piece of sentimental trash 
which now makes me tingle, the other was serious and genuine 
but badly executed, albeit better than the one accepted. I recast 
it and sent it back, on which I was informed—and this is the 
point—that 44 it was not the kind desired John Keats might 
indeed labour a sonnet, he might even adventure an ode, but did 
he not subordinate his poetry to the editorial ^Sos he might as 
well eschew the newspapers and save postage. It is not a case 
of petulant grumbling. The poem in question was no work of 
genius, and in any case editors have a perfect right to publish 
what they like if they can. As a matter of fact, the poets are 
ultimately to blame. They should take the matter into their own 
hands and refuse to supply such hack-work. Moreover, it might 
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be possible for some philanthropist to run a weekly or a momhk 
entirely or mainlv devoted to the publication of contemporary 
verse, without reference to the colour of its paper or the psycho¬ 
logy of news-reporters. It would immensely stimulate poetry 
It might conceivably pay. 

Amused. 

“THE YOKE” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The motives prompting your vigorous attempt to sup¬ 
press the publication of 44 The Yoke ” are entirely commendibit. 
At the same time, the very publicity given to such an attempt 
tends to defeat its own end. 

Since the days of Adam mankind has unhappily ever evinced 1 
weakness for 44 tasting of the forbidden fruit; ” and to-day, even 
in the realms of literature, the same holds good, and mankind 
still evinces a morbid “hankering” after what has been pro¬ 
claimed unclean. 

As a proof of this lamentable fact I may cite the very case in 
point. 14 The Yoke n was recently being thrust upon public notice 
at many seaside resorts (Blackpool and Southport among them, 
not in single copies but literally in stacks t surmounted by a huge 
placard bearing the edifying information that the book of the 
year was Hubert Wales’s great (!) wrork “The Yoke/’ which 
everybody should read ; the reasons being that it was 44 * 
delicate subject treated with dignity and testramt ’ (save the 
mark!), 44 pulsating with life” and other alluring baits, together 
with the additional recommendation of having been severdj 
censured by the Press! 

This latter circumstance is, to the trade, the greatest 44 draw’ 
of all, and docs more than anything else to promote the sale of a 
trashy and wholly unliterary creation. 

The best and, in fact, the only way to stamp out the nasty 
novel is to ignore it. 

If the Press—that all-pow’erful factor for good or ill—would 
ref use to review such a book, the public would never hear of it 
and probably never even see but a stray copy amongst a multitude 
of other equally unheard-of books which nobody ever troubles 
to read. The 44 nasty ” novel would thus sink into a dusty oblivion 
on the shelves of the booksellers, and the world would notmourc 
the loss. 

If, however, the Press, even with the best of motives, insists 
upon introducing this class of book to the public notice, (stewth 
in conjunction with censors and Public Prosecutors and other 
guardians of public morals, then most assuredly will the Press 
defeat its own ends ; for the public curiosity will be roused, the 
book will be eagerly sought after by those with an unhealthy 
appetite for unwholesome fare, and both Mr. John Long and his 
colleague, Hubert Wales, will rejoice in the financial result 
Q.E.D. (at Blackpool and elsewhere). 

Jasper Brookl 

October 14, 1908. 

PS.—Mr. John Long appears to make a speciality of brightly 
covered shilling novels 44 pulsating with life, m 44 throbbing ini 
passion ,” dealing with 44 delicate subjects treated with dignity jnJ 
restraint ” (judging by the legends they bear on the outside of the 
cover). 

[We reply to this letter in Life and Letters.—E d.] 

ANASTROPHE IN ENGLISH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The articles by. Mr. Omond in your paper treating of 
what he calls inverted feet in English prosody are very interesting 
and show that there is something awanting in ordinary text books 
of this subject. Yet he has done no more than point out the 
abundant evidence of peculiar feet in iambic verse. It might be 
of some utility if he could classify or otherwise explain different 
varieties among these irregular occurrences. For example, there 
is a phenomenon in Greek accentuation known as anastrophe, by 
w’hicn the accent on some prepositions, as M, drd, etc, is thrown 
back on the penultima in certain cases. Is not this the same 
phenomenon that occurs occasionally in English verse: 

And our good town of Berwick-w/wif-Twecd. 

Have mercy upon me, O Lord. 

Brave men were living before Agamemnon. 

I comprehend ; for, without transformation. 

But, when we hover between fool and sage. 

Perhaps the w ? ord unto is the one that suffers this transform^ on 
oftcncst. Indeed, the dictionaries give the accent on the 
syllable, though it naturally has the same accentuation as 
Clergymen, who are the only people that now use the word- 
continually make the mistake of accenting it on the first syllable 
before pronouns, and emphasising all pronouns thus placed: 

Give praise and thanks unto the Lord. 

And tncre he rested until ten. 
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This shows that until and unto should be accented alike and are 
anastrophized in similar circumstances. In modern Greek 
anastrophe practically takes place in such a line as : 

Kal tb croc ylrtT twl yiji t 

and sometimes it is shown even in prose, as, vdpa xoXXA XwXot. 

Prosodists ought to provide a set of rules for the accentuation of 
monosyllables, such as :—(1) When a noun is preceded by a 
preposition, the accent is on the noun ; but when a preposition 
governs a pronoun the accent is on the preposition, except 
when the pronoun is emphatic* (2) Nouns, but not pronouns, 
take the accent rather than verbs, and principal verbs rather than 
auxiliaries. Emphasis is expressed by reversing this rule. “ I love 
all that thou lovest.” Here thou is emphatic and consequently 
removes the accent from lovest. If some such rules were collected 
and agreed upon, poets might study them and then so many 
irregularities might not be found in their writings. Trusting to 
the ear alone is not enough when one does not know what to 
listen to. 

Glancing over some German poetry to find a case of anastrophe, 
I find that Uhland has rhymed aufspringt with durchdringt , 
although the former has the accent regularly on the penult. 

William Burd. 


THE BRITISH SUNDAY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I f it is not too long since the appearance of your notes 
on the observance of Sunday, which were blessed manna in this 
wilderness of Nonconformity, perhaps the following cutting from 
to-day’s Western Mail may be of interest: 

SUNDAY PLAY INCREASING. 

It was reported at a meeting of the Scotch Football 
Association on Monday that the practice of juniors playing 
football on Sundays was increasing in Glasgow. It was 
therefore agreed that any player found playing on Sundays 
would not be eligible to take part in the Association’s com¬ 
petition. 

An older version of the Association’s resolution is to be found on 
the inner face of a stone stile leading into the churchyard at the 
hamlet of Llanvairdiscoed, in Monmouthshire : 

Whoever here on Sonday 
Will Practis Playing at ball, 

It may be before Monday 
The Devil will have you all. 

In quite a different connection, Does The Academy still hold to 
the opinion expressed twenty years ago that 11 Ibsen’s putrid play 
called Ghosts [is] a loathsome enterprise ” ? 

Icnotus. 

Cardiff, October 6, 1908. 


BACON-SHAKESPEARE ONCE MORE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—S ome time ago in The Sphere “C. K. S.” attacked the 
Baconians in a during fashion in his “ Literary Letter,” to which j 
I, as a Baconian, replied. To-day I hada letter from a gentleman 
who signs himself “Clemm Shorter,” to the effect: “You were 1 

?[uite right in your assumption that I have not room in The Sphere 
or your letter.” So the letter comes back to me. It may interest . 
many of your readers who are not Baconians, so I venture to ask ! 
your indulgence for its insertion in The Academy, which has 
invariably snown fair play to the Baconian cause. 


October 14, 1908. 


George Stronach. 


SHAKESPEARE V . IUCON 


unveiling of the mystery of China and Japan, and the explosion 
of the Shakespearian illusions.” 

Byron said, according to Medwin’s “ Conversations w’ith Lord 
Byron,’* “ How few of what we call Shakespeare’s plays are 
exclusively his ? ” And how at this distance of time . . . can 
we separate what really is from what is not his own ? ” 

Lowell wrote :—“ The apparition known to moderns as Shakes¬ 
peare,” and “ Nobody believes any longer that immediate 
inspiration is possible in modern times . . . and yet every¬ 
body seems to take it for granted of this one man, Shakespeare.” 

Holmes wrote:—“I would not be surprised to find myself 
ranged with Mrs. Pott and Judge Holmes on the side 01 the 
philosopher against the play-actor.” 

Whittier wrote :—“ Whether Bacon wrote the wonderful plays 
or not, I am quite sure the man Shakespeare neither did nor 
could.” 

Whitman wrote “ I am firmly convinced that Shakespeare, 
of Stratford, could not have been the author.” And again :— 

“ I will not be positive about Bacon’s connection with the 
plays; but I am satisfied that behind the historical Shakespeare 
there is another mind, guiding, and far, far-reaching, giving 
weight and permanent value to what would otherwise have been 
only two plays a year written for a witty, alert, jocose audience, 
chiefly of young gallants.” 

Dickens wrote :—“The Life of Shakespeare is a fine mystery, 
and I tremble every day lest something should turn up.” 

Emerson wrote :—“ Other admirable men have led lives in 
some sort of keeping with their thought, but this man in wide 
contrast. I cannot marry this fact to nis verse. Shakespeare is 
a voice merely. Who and what he was that sang, that sings, we 
know not.” 

Hallam wrote :—“ We as little feel the power of identifying the 
young man who came up from Stratford, was afterwards an 
indifferent player in a London theatre, and returned to his native 
place in middle life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear , as we 
can give a distinct historic personality to Homer.” 

Even Mr. Harold H. Furness, the editor of the great 
“Variorum” edition of Shakespeare, has put it on record: “I 
thank God I do not know who wrote Shakespeare.” Mr. Furness’s 
father had previously declared : “ I am one of the many who 
have never been able to bring the life of William Shakespeare 
and the plays of Shakespeare within a planetary space of each 
other. Are there any two things in the world more incongruous? 
Had the plays come down to us anonymously, had the labour of 
discovering the author been imposed upon after-generations, I 
think we could have found no one of that day but Francis Bacon 
to whom to assign the crown. 

We Baconians may be “an ignorant crowd ” (“C. K. S.”); be 
“ cranks,” “ monomaniacs,” and may have “ no following outside 
[of] lunatic asylums” (Sidney Lee); and we may be “less than 
half-educated people” (Brandes); we may be “ignorant and 
vain” (Churton Collins); we may be possessed of “ignorance, 
credulity, love of novelty and vanity combined, can swallow any 
nonsense, and are the natural victims of impudent assertion for 
hallucinated folly (Andrew Lang); but apparently we Baconians 
err in very respectable company, as I can give you book, chapter, 
and verse for all the opinions I have brought forward against you 
and in favour of Mr. Peyton s assertion. How different your 
treatment of the Baconians from that of Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
who wrote: “ Considering what Bacon was, I have always 
regarded your discussion as one perfectly serious and to be 
respected.’’ 

As I do not expect this reply to your strictures will be inserted 
in the columns of The Sphere I have kept a copy which I shall 
forward to the Editor of The Academy’. The length of it will 
probably be your excuse. 

George Stronach. 

Edinburgh, October 12, 1908. 


Sir, —In your “Literary Letter” of October 3rd you take 
Mr. Peyton to task for his statement that Disraeli, Bright, 
Palmerston, Byron, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and others were 
disbelievers in the theory that “ Shakespeare’s works were written 
by anybody but himself.” You also state that “ the Baconians 
are an ignorant crowd.” 

As one of the so-called “ ignorant crowd,’* I present you with 
the following information, to which you are heartily welcome. 
Disraeli wrote : “ Did Shakspcare wTite half the plays attributed 
to him ? Did he ever write a single whole play ? I doubt it.” 
Bright said : “Any man who believes that William Shakespeare 
of Stratford wrote Hamlet or Lear is a fool; ” and a few weeks 
before his death stated : “ They may say what they like, but who¬ 
ever wrote those plays, Shakespeare did not.” Palmerston, 
according to a WTiter in “ Fraser’s Magazine ** for November, 1865, 
states that “ he maintained that the plays of Shakespeare were 
really written by Bacon,*’ which is confirmed by the “ Diary” of 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff : “ Palmerston used to say he rejoiced 
to have lived to sec three things—the re-integration of Italy, the 
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“THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’* 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Subscribers to the Times Book Club have this Week 
received a circular from the Grolier Society offering “ the only 
chance there ever has been, and the last chance there can be,” of 
obtaining Smithers’s edition of Burton’s “ Arabian Nights” “at 
anything like a reasonable price.” The circular goes on to state 
that “ when a set occasionally does find its way into the hands of 
a second-hand bookseller the volumes are quoted at prices 
ranging from three to four guineas a volume. The Grolier 
Society offers the volumes of its richly illustrated issue for 15s. 
per volume ”—£9 the set in cloth binding. 

A reference to “ Book Prices Current ” for 1906 and 1907 shows 
that the highest price given for this edition at book auctions was 
£S 17s. 6d., and the lowest £4 5s. The Secretary of the Grolier 
Society states that a copy of the “original imprint” of Button’s 
“Arabian Nights’* “can only occasionally be obtained sccond- 
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hand at the price of sixty or a hundred guineas.” I find that the 
highest price recorded in u Book Prices Current ” for 1906 and 
1907 for this edition is £26 10s., and at the present time the 
market is flooded with the facsimile reprint of the original edition 
(with illustrations) at prices varying from £11 to £9 for the 
seventeen volumes. I have no doubt that the subscribers to the 
Times Book Club are well able to take care of themselves, but 
perhaps the management will offer some explanation for the 
terminological inexactitudes contained in the circular of the 
Grolier Society. 

Kama. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS.—III. 

MESSRS. BLACKIE AND SON 

The World of Animal Life, by Fred Smith ; illustrated. The 
Universe; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little, by 
F. A. Pouchet ; new edition, revised and edited by J. R. Ains¬ 
worth Davis ; illustrated. Tales and Talks in Nature’s Garden : 
a Picture book of Nature Stories for Children, by Alice Talwin 
Morris ; illustrated by Gordon Browne. The Nelson Navy Book, 
by J. Cuthbcrt Hadden; illustrated. The Red Army Book, by 
Paul Danby; illustrated. A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry, 
edited, with Introduction, by Arthur Symons. The Call of the 
Homeland : a Collection of English Verse, selected and arranged 
by R. P. Scott and Katharine T. Wallas. Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes, by John Hassall, R.I., and Walter Jerrold. The Big 
Book of Nursery Rhymes, edited by Walter Jerrold, illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. In the Fairy Ring: a Book of Verses and 
Pictures for Children, by Florence Harrison ; illustrated. Babes 
and Blossoms, illustrated by Charles Robinson and Verses by 
Walter Copeland. The Red Letter Shakespeare, edited by E. K. 
Chambers; in single-play vols. Two new’ books by Captain 

F. S. Brereton :—Roughriders of the Pampas ; a Tale of Rand 
Life in South America. How Canada was Won : a Tale of Wolfe 
and Quebec ; illustrated. My Mistress the Queen, by M. A. Pauli. 
The Hill that Fell Down, by Evelyn Sharp ; The Silver Hand, 
by Elizabeth F. Pollard. Christabel, or The Freaks and Fancies 
of Three Little Folk, by Mrs. Albert G. Latham. For the Sake 
of his Chum, by Walter C. Rhoades. The Island Traders: a 
Talc of the South Seas, by Alexander Macdonald. The Four 
Miss Whittingtons : a Story for Girls, by Geraldine Mockler. 
Sir Sleep-Awake and his Brother : a Stury of the Crusades, by 
Grace I. Witham. Good Comrades: the Story of a Little German 
Boy and his Dog, by “ M. S. S.” A Lad of Grit: a Story of 
Adventure on Land and Sea in Restoration Times, by Percy F. 
Westcrman. Peggy’s Travels : a Book for Little Folk, illustrated 
by Alice M. Cook, text by Walter Cook. The Disputed V.C., by 
Frederick P. Gibbon. Little Village Folk, by A. B. Romney. 
Some Kiddies, by Ruth A. Hobson. A Courageous Girl: a Story 
of Uruguay, by Bessie Marchant. Under tne Chilian Flag : a 
Talc of the War between Chili and Peru (1879-1881), by Harry 
Collingwood. Daughters of the Dominion: a Story of the 
Canadian Frontier, by Bessie Marchant. Cousin Sara : a Story of 
Arts and Crafts, by Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). The 
Dwindlebcrry Zoo: a Story of a Boy's Strange Adventures, by 

G. E. Farrow. Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N.; a Tale of the 
Royal Navy of To-day, by Staff-Surgeon T. T. Jeans. A Middy 
in Command : a Tale of the Slave Squadron, by Harry Colling¬ 
wood. The White Trail: a Story of the Early Days of Klondike, 
by Alexander Macdonald. The King's Signet: the Story 
of a Huguenot Family, by Eliza F. Pollard; new edition. 
Courage, True Hearts, by Dr. Gordon Stables; new edition. 
Two additions to the Popular Series of Picture-books—Robinson 
Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, both illustrated by John Hassall. 
Blackies Miniature Picture-books—A Little Book of Soldiers, 
A Little Book of Sailors, A Little Book of Other People, illus¬ 
trated by Charles Robinson, verses by Walter Copeland. Animal 
Picture-books—Jumbo’s Jolly Talcs, The Pussy-Cat Hunt, 
Naughty Jumbos, Fun at the Seaside. Nature Story Picture- 
books—Out-of-Doors, Delightful Days, Happy Rambles, Out and 
About. Blackie’s Library of Famous Books—The Little Duke 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, Faith Gartney’s Girlhood by Mrs. 
Whitney, The Gorilla Hunters by R. M. Ballantyne, Favourite 
Fairy Tales, and Popular Fairy Tales by Hans Andersen. The 
Red Letter Library—A Book of Parodies, introduction by Arthur 
Symons, Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, introduction by H. G. Wells, 
Poems by Russell Lowell, introduction by Hilaire Belloc, Poems 
by Jean Ingelow, introduction by Alice MeyncU. Standard 
Library—The Mill on the Floss by George Eliot, John Halifax, 
Gentlemen, by Mrs. Craik, Westward Ho ! by Charles Kingsley, 
Gulliver’s Travels by Jonathan Swift, Faith Gartney’s Girlhood 
by Mrs. Whitney, the Gorilla Hunters by R. M. Ballantyne, The 
Little Duke by Charlotte M. Yonge, Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

MESSRS. JAMES CLARKE AND CO. 

The Web of Circumstance, a new novel, by Isabel Burgin, illus¬ 
trated. The Heart of Jessy Laurie, by Amelia E. Barr, illustrated. 
The Making of Personality, by Bliss Carman. The City of 
Delight, a love drama of the Siege and Fall of Jerusalem, by 
Elizabeth Miller, illustrated. Sidelights on Religion, by J. 
Brierley, B.A. Messages of Hope, by George Mathcson, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. Jesus: Seven Questions, by J. Warschauer, 
M.A., I).Phil. The Evolution of Old Testament Religion, by 
W. E. Orchard, B.D. Church and Modern Life, by Washington 
Gladden, D.D., author of “ Who Wrote the Bible ? ” The Pearl 
Divers of Roncador Reef, and other Stories, by Louis Bccke, 
illustrated, cloth boards, coloured. Fragments of Thought 
Gathered on Life’s Journey, by C. H. Betts. A Welsh¬ 


man in India, being an autobiography of Thomas Evans, 
Sailor, Minister, Missionary, Temperance Reformer, 1826-1906. 
dealing with fifty-three years in India ; many interesting 
incidents of the Mutiny, the Opium Question, and a tour 
throughout India on behalf of Temperance. The Rosebud 
Annual, the ideal book for the nursery, 4 coloured plates and one- 
half of the entire book in colour, coloured paper boards. Things 
Most Surely Believed, by J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. Lyrics of the 
Soul, a book of poems by Marianne Farningham. Conquering 
Prayer; or, the Power of Personality, by L. Swetcnham. A 
Lifted Veil, a novel, by J. G. Stevenson; cheap edition. The 
Value of the Old Testament, by Bernard J. Snell. The Purpose 
of the Cross, by B. G. Collins. Faith and Form, an attempt at a 
plain restatement of Christian Belief in the light of to-day, by 
Henry Varley, B.A. The Invisible Companion and other Stories 
for Children, by Edward W. Lewis, M.A., B.D. Chats with 
Women on Every-day Subjects, by Edith C. Kenyon. Animal 
Playtime : Pictures by J. A. Shepherd, Louis Wain, Harry B. 
Neilson, &c., with Stories in Verse and Prose. Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co. also announce Singlehurst Manor in their popular 
edition of Emma Jane Worboisc’s Novels, at 2s. and 2s. 6d., of 
which thirty have already been published. 


MESSRS. CASSELL A CO. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England ; The King's Edition, in 
eighty-six weekly parts. Napoleon and his Fellow-Travellers, by 
Clement Shorter. London Town, Past and Present, by W. W 
Hutchings; in twenty-six parts, illustrated. George Borrow The 
Gipsy Scholar, by R. A. J. Walling ; portrait. Letters from an 
Ocean Tramp, edited by William McFee. The Nature Book • 
2 vols., Vol. I. in October, illustrated. Denizens of the Deep by 
F. Martin Duncan; illustrated, Popular Edition. The Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew: Historical and Descriptive, by W. J. 
Bean ; illustrated. Little Gardens: how to Make the Most of 
Them, by H. H. Thomas ; illustrated. Crops and Their Cultiva¬ 
tion, by Primrose McConnell. Outlines of Electrical Engineering 
by Harold H. Simmons; illustrated. Elementary Dynamo 
Design, by W. B. Hird ; Illustrated. Popular Electricity, by W. 
Hibbert; illustrated. Electrical Engineering, by Harold H 
Simmons ; in fourteen parts. Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Mechanics 
edited by Paul N. Hasluck ; in 5 vols., illustrated. Cassell’s 
Cyclopedia of Mechanics, edited by Paul N. Hasluck • 
illustrated, in no weekly parts. Wood-working: a book cf 
tools, materials, and processes for the handyman, edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck; illustrated, in twenty-four weekly 
parts. Metal-working : a book of tools, materials, and processes 
for the handyman, edited by Paul N. Hasluck ; illustrated in 
twenty-four weekly parts. Building Construction : comprising 
notes on materials, processes, principles, and practice, by Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Adams; illustrated, in twenty-four weekly parts 
Cassell’s House Decoration, edited by Paul N. Hasluck • illus^ 
trated. Cabinet-work and Joinery: comprising designs and 
details of construction, edited by Paul N. Hasluck; illustrated 
in twenty-four weekly parts. The Century Shakespeare with 
introduction to each play by Dr. F. J. Fuinivall, assisted by John 
Munro; 40 vols., including “Shakespeare : Life and Work* by 
Dr. F. T. Furnivall and John Munro. The Family Prayer-book 
edited by Canon Garbett, M.A., and Rev. S. Martin ; new edition’ 
The Child “ Wonderful,” by W. S. Stacey. Sketch-book by 
W. L. Wyllie ; introduction by Edwin Bale, with twenty-four 
facsimile paintings in colours. Women of all Nations, edited by 
J- Athol Joyce and N. W. Thomas; 2 vols. One Hundred 
Useful Things, by Ellen T. Masters; illustrated. Common- 
sense Papers, by Sir Fortune Free. Choosing a Career 
by Duncan Cross. Elementary Algebra for Schools, by V m’ 
Turnbull. Co-operation with God, by the Rev. Arthur W 
Robinson. Elementary Geometry for Schools, by W. A. Knight 
New Medical Works and New Editions, under the general editor¬ 
ship of Sir Malcolm Morris:—The Diagnosis of Smallpox, by 
T. F. Ricketts ; Estimation of the Renal Function in Urinary 
Surgery, by J. W. Thomson Walker; Diseases of the Skin, by Sir 
Malcolm Morris, K,C.\ .O.; A Manual of Operative Surgery by 
Sir Frederick Treves; Syphilis, by Jonathan Hutchinson; Dis¬ 
eases of the Joints and Spine, by Howard Marsh. The Children's 
England, by Grace Rhys ; illustrated. Curiosity Land for Young 
People, by J. A. Manson ; illustrated. The Adventures of Cock 
Robin and his Mate, by R. Kearton ; illustrations, popular edition 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, edited and illustrated by J. R Monsell 
King by Combat: a Fight for Power in a Wild Land, by Fred 
Whishaw. Blue and Grey, by Harry Collingwood. Alice in 
Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll, illustrated by Charles Robinson 
new edition. A Madcap : a Story for Girls, by Mrs. L. T. Meade 
new edition, with coloured plates. The Land of Enchantment ; 
illustrations by Arthur Rackham, new edition. Little People by 
Richard Whitcing. The Golden Precipice, by H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune, by Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler. Rose-White Youth, by Dolf Wyllarde. The Hate of 
Man, by Headon Hill. Life’s Chequer-Board, by Helen Wallace. 
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A Life’s Arrears, by Florence Warden. The Cairn of the Badger, 
by Madge Barlow. The Revenge of Gilbert Strange, by Walter 
Wood. Hoodman Grey, Christian, by David Raeburn. Uther 
and Igraine, by Warwick Deeping. The Holly Tree Inn and A 
Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens; illustrated by G. A. Williams. 
Two new volumes in Cassell s “Favourite ’ Library‘The 
Garden of Swords, by Max Pemberton; The Ship of Stars, by 
A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

MR. JOHN LONG 

Six-shilling Novels-.—Hilary Thornton, by Hubert Wales; 
The Money-Changers, by Upton Sinclair ; Lady Lctty Brandon, 
by Annie E. Holdsworth ; Noblesse Oblige, by M. E. Francis; 
Pomp and Circumstance, by Dorothea Gerard ; 1 he Other Sara, 
by Curtis Yoike, coloured frontispiece; Thrice Armed, by 
Harold Bindloss ; The Whips of Time, by Arabella Kenealy ; 
Links in the Chain, by Hcadon Hill ; A Forsaken Garden, by 
Jessie Ainsworth Davis; The Fault, by C. T. Podmore ; The 
Greater Power, by Harold Bindloss; The Penalty, by James 
Blyth ; The Threshold, by Wincfridc Trafford-Taunton ; A 
Soul’s Awakening, by W. Icignmouth Shore; The Quenchless 
Flame, by Violet Tweedale; Harry of Athol, by R. H. Forster ; 
The Girl from Gatford, by Olivia Ramsey; The Testament of 
Judas, by Henrv Bvatt; Idols of Flesh, by Paul Crcswick; Dr. 
Dale’s Dilemma, by G. W. Appleton ; Duchinka, by Lucas Cleeve ; 
The Suspicions of Ermengardc, by Max veil Gray ; A Woman in 
Armour, by David Christie Murray; The Down Express, by 
G. W. Appleton ; Yctta the Magnificent, by John F. Mac- 
pherson; The Revolt of Beatrix, by Fred Whishaw ; The 
Sin of Gabrielle, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ; Mantrap 
Manor, by the Author of “When it Was Light;” The Climax, 
by j. Cranstoun Nevill; Fatality, by G. G. Chatterton ; The 
Nine Points, by Ethel Duff-Fyfe ; Who Shall Have Her, by John 
Cave ; Divided Houses, by F. C. Gardiner ; The Thunder of the 
Hoofs, by William Henry Lang ; The Combat, by Arthur Camp¬ 
bell ; Love’s Fool, by Mrs. Stanley Wrench ; Through the Wine¬ 
press, by Alexander O. Fife ; Flower of the World, by Mrs. 
Hcrry Tippett; The One Moment, by Lucas Cleeve; The 
Fountain of Beauty, by L. T. Meade; the Veiled Lady, by 
Florence Warden ; Mollic Deverill, by Curtis Yorkc, coloured 
frontispiece; The Severn Affair, by Gertrude Warden ; Biddy, the 
Spitfire, by John Langficld; The Conscience of Dr. Holt, by 
Austin Clare ; Ashes of Passion, by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ; The 
Wiles of a Wife, by John Cave; The Member for F;asterby, by 
James Blyth ; The World, the Flesh, and the Casino, by Gertrude 
Warden. Nat Gould’s Novels, 2s. boards, 25. 6d. cloth Whirl¬ 
wind’s Year, The Buckjumper, The Jockey’s Revenge. Nat 
Gould’s Annual, 1908 : A Bird in Hand. Brittany to Whitehall: 
Life of Louise Renee dc Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 
by Mr. Colquhoun Grant; 8 portraits and illustrations, demy 
8 vo, 12s. 6 d. net. The Magic of Sport: Mainly Autobio¬ 
graphical, by Nat Gould ; 40 portraits and illustrations, demy 
8 vo, 10s. 6 d. net. Recollections, by David Christie Murray 
(“Merlin” of the “Referee”); portrait, demy 8 vo, 10s. 6 d. 
net. Memoirs of Edward Vaughan Kenealy, LL.D., by 
his daughter, Arabella Kenealy ; 16 portraits and illustrations, 
demy 8 vo, 16s. net. More Society Recollections, by an English 
Officer, 44 portraits, demy 8 vo, 12s. 6 d. net. Glimpses of the 
Ages, by T. E. Samuel Scholes, Vol. II., demy 8 vo, 12s. 6 d. net. 
Children for Ever, a Story for Young People, by John F. 
Macpherson; 16 coloured illustrations, 4U). Molly’s Book, by 
Rowe Lingston ; 8 illustrations, crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. net. Vox 
Populi : a Skit on Modern Journalism; 6 d. net. Sonnets to a 
Lady, by Ernest Drucc ; 3s. 6d. net. Carlton Classics, new vols., 
cloth, 6d. net; leather, is. netEssays from the Edinburgh 
Review, by Francis Lord Jeffrey ; Discourses on Art, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Love Poems, by Robert Browning; The 
Benedictine Order, by Cardinal Newman ; Sesame and Lilies,, by 
John Ruskin ; Miscellaneous Poems, by Charles Kingslev ; Essays 
(selected), by William Hazlitt; In Mcmoriam, by Alfred Lord 
Tennyson ; Letters (selected), Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; A 
Journal of the Plague Year, by Daniel Defoe ; Poems (selected), 



The Lonely Church, by Fergus Hume ; Charger and Chaser, by 
Nat Gould ; Confessions of a Young Lady, by Richard Marsh; 
Alix of the Glen, by Curtis Yorke ; The Chance of a Lifetime, by 
Nat Gould ; The Harvest of Love, by C. Ranger-Gull; Remem- 
brance, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS 
Wanderings in Ireland, by Michael Myers Shoemaker, illus¬ 
trated. Motor Days in Flngland, by John M. Dillon, illustrated 
and maps. The New York of Yesterday : a Descriptive Narra¬ 
tive of Old Bloomingdalc, as set forth in the Development of its 
First Religious Society, the Bloomingdalc Reformed Church, b\ 
Hopper Striker Mott, illustrated. The Great Plains, by Randall 
Parrish. A Canyon Voyage : the Second Powell Expedition 


down the Green-Colorado River from Wyoming, and the Explora¬ 
tions on the Lane in the Years 1871 and 1872, by Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh, illustrated and maps. Inscriptions on the Nile 
Monuments, a Book of Reference for Tourists, by Garrett C. Pier 
illustrated and a map. Romance of the Roman Villas, by Eliza' 
beth W. Champney. Letters of Cortes: the Five Letters of 
Relation from F'ernando Cortes to the F)mperor Charles V., 
translated and edited with a biographical Introduction and Notes 
compiled from original sources by Francis Augustus McNutt, 
illustrated, 2 vols. Heroes of the Nations, illustrated, new 
volumes ; William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Normans 
by F\ M. Stenton ; Charles the Bold, Last Duke of Burgundy. 
, 433 ' I 477 * by Ruth Putnam. Life of Johann Sebastian Bach, by 
Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, illustrated. Artists of the Low Countncv 
by Flugene F'romcntin, translated by Francis Harold Dike, 2 vols.. 
illustrated. The Twentieth Century American, being a Compara¬ 
tive Study of the Peoples of the Two Great Anglo-Saxon Nations, 
by H. Perry Robinson. Beverages: Past and Present, bv 
Fid ward R. Flmerson, 2 vols. The Niagara River, bv Archeir 
Butler Hulbert. Historic Indiana, by Julia Henderson Levenng 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the 
F'conomic Crisis of the Present Century, 3rd edition, with an 
Account of the Flconomic Crisis of 1907, by Charles A. Conant. 
An Earth Poem, and other Poems, by Gerda Dalliba, with Preface 
by Edwin Markham. The Great F'ight : Poems, by William 
Henry Drummond. Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Ariel Book¬ 
lets : Longfellow, Miles Standish ; Story, Roman Lawyer in Jeru¬ 
salem ; Keats, Lyrics; De Quincey, Opium Plater; Menmcc, 
Carmen. Molicre : The Affected Missis, Don Juan, Tartuffe, The 
Misanthrope, The Doctor by Compulsion, The Miser, The Trades¬ 
man Turned Gentleman, The Learned Ladies; now translated 
for the first time into English verse, by Curtis Hidden Page,with 
Introduction by Brandcr Matthews, 2 vols. Shelburne Essays, 
fifth series, by Paul Fllmer More. Literary Reviews and Criti¬ 
cisms, by Prosser Hall P'rye. The Way of the Woods, a Manual 
for Sporcsmen in North-Flastcrn United States and Canada, 
by Fldward Brock ; illustrated. The Sporting Rifle, by Walter 
Winans ; illustrated. The Essentials of Dietetics, by Amy E. 
Pope. The Muscles of the Eye, by Lucian Howe ; illustrated 
and a Biography ; 2 vols. Insomnia and Nerve Strain, by 
H. S. Upson; illustrated. The House Dignified, by Lillie 
Hamilton P'rench ; illustrated. Putnam’s Home Maker Senes, 
by Olive Green ; V., How to Cook F'ish; VI., How to 
Cook Meat and Poultry. American Lectures on the History 
of Religions: The Religion of Islam, by Ignaz Goldzihcr. 
Narcissus, and other Poems, by Grace Denia Litchfield. The 
Naturalisation of the Supernatural, by Frank Podmore. The 
Government of American Cities, by Horace F 2 . Deming. The 
Lincoln Centennial Medal, a Volume presenting the famous Rome 
Medal, together with the most noteworthy and characteristic 
utterances of Abraham Lincoln. Vital American Problems, by 
H. E. Montgomery. Racial Contrasts, by Albert Gehring. Oar 
Irrational Distribution of Wealth, by Byron C. Mathews. Narra¬ 
tive Lyrics, by Fldward Lucas White. The Rockies of Canada, 
a revised and enlarged edition of “Camping in the Canadian 
Rockies,” by Walter D. Wilcox. Twelve Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced, a revised and enlarged edition of T en Thousand 
Words Often Mispronounced, by William H. Phyfe. Some 
Southern Questions, by W. A. MacCorklc, LL.D. Writings o( 
American Statesmen, Vol. I., the Writings of George Washington, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Laurence B. Evans, 
Ph.D. Ireland Lender Fmglish Rule : a Plea for the Plaintiff, by 
Thomas A. p:mmet, M.D., LL.D., second edition, revised and in 
large part rewritten. The Sovereign Good, by Mrs. Archer 
Huntington. A Woman at Bay, by Sibilla Alerarao, authorised 
English version. Judith of the Cumberlands, by Alice MacGowan, 
Illustrations in colour by George Wright. The Last Voyage of 
the Donna Isabel: a Romance of the Sea, by Randall Parrish, 
Illustrations in colour by Allen T. True. FTower of the Dusk, by 
Myrtle Reed. Madame, Mother of the Regent, by Arvedc Bannc. 
A Physician to the Soul, by Horatio W. Dresser. 
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The Gospel in the Old Testament, a Scries of Pictures by 
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Moule, D.D. Genesis, by the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas D-D., 
in 3 Vols. Griffith John, the Story of F'ifty Years in China, by 
the^Rev. R. Wardlaw T hompson, D.D., Popular F^dition Creature 
of the Sea, being the Life Stories of some Sea-birds, Beasts, aao 
FTshcs, by Frank T. Bullen, Popular Fldition. A Bit of Rough 
Road, by Amy Lc F'euvre. The Flighting Line, by David LyJ* 
Me and Nobbles, a Story for Children, by Amy Lc Keuvre. I^ 
Game, a Story for Girls, by Mrs. George Dc Horne \ aizey. Frt> ro 
Slum to Quarter-Deck, by Dr. Gordon Stables. St. Mcrulk' 
Scholarship Boys, by Ernest Protheroe. Fairy Talcs from rtf 
Japan, translated from the Japanese by Susan Ballard, Colours 
Illustrations from Japanese Originals. The Boy’s Own Annual. 
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circulation belonging to a very rich man for twelve years 
without making any sort of mark either on the paper itself 
or on contemporary journalism is, we suppose, a sort of 
feat. It is not exactly the kind of feat we should wish to 
emulate ; but, on the principle that happy is the nation that 
has no history, we suppose that Sir Douglas Straight may 
be congratulated on his editorship. Whether Mr. Astor 
is to be congratulated or not is quite another matter. 
Personally, if we owned a paper that was being run as a 
sort of intellectual hobby we should be disposed to clamour 
for a little 44 fun for our money ;” but possibly Mr. Astor 
looks on the Pall-Mall merely as a sort of discipline. If 
so, we admire him for it. One of the hardest lessons 
which millionaires have to learn is the task of paying-up 
and looking pleasant. Mr. Astor has succeeded admirably 
in doing both ; long may he continue to do so. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 

It seems that the announcement recently made by the New 
Age that the volatile Mr. Orage is to have the assistance in his 
editorial duties of that 14 peerless boy” Mr. Victor Grayson, 
of broken-bottle fame, has not had the effect hoped for. 
This week we are treated to a lachrymose appeal from 
Mr. Orage for financial assistance to keep the New Age on 
its legs. He informs us that the New Age has been losing 
£20 a week, which, considering that from the appearance 
of the paper it should not cost more than about ^ioa week 
to print and produce, goes to show that its circulation must 
be quite abnormally small. To do Mr. Orage justice, he 
makes no attempt to conceal his gloomy forebodings about 
the future of the paper, and his worst enemy could not 
accuse him of any attempt to inveigle the public into the 
New Age Company by specious arts. According to his own 
showing there is little or no money to be had out of the 
New Age. When you have paid the paper merchant’s and 
the printer’s bills and handed out sufficient cash to enable 
the hungry contributors to appease their natural appetites 
in the restaurants of Soho, you are left with a considerable 
deficit ; and if somebody doesn't speedily turn up who is 
prepared to produce that £20 or so a week for the honour 
and glory of keeping the New Age alive, the New Age will die. 
This is a sad state of affairs, and we have felt so touched 
by Mr. Orage’s piteous appeal that, if he cares to avail 
himself of our offer, we could not find it in our hearts to 
refuse to oblige the New Age to the extent of, say, 44 half-a- 
james.” 


Mr. Spender, too, has, we understand, left the West¬ 
minster Gazette , and, while in a sense we are sorry, we think 
that Mr. Spender is to be congratulated. Mr. Spender, 
unlike Sir Douglas Straight, did make a distinct mark on 
his paper and on contemporary journalism. Under his 
editorship the paper became very readable and lively, and 
as long as his party was in Opposition the Westminster 
Gazette was easily the best evening paper. That it went 
all to pieces when the Liberal party came into office was 
scarcely Mr. Spender’s fault. The fact is that it is quite 
impossible for any man of parts to pretend to approve of 
and support the present Government unless he be a Socialist 
at heart. Mr. Spender is not a Socialist, and accordingly 
his support of the Government’s violently Socialistic and 
anti-Liberal policy never had the ring of truth about it. We 
pity the position of any man of Mr. Spender’s intellectual 
attainments who is called upon to pump up day after day 
enthusiasm over such pieces of sheer, ghastly imbecility as 
the Licensing Bill and the Education Bills of Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. McKenna, and Mr. Runciman. The thing simply 
cannot be done with any show of conviction except by a 
wild crank and faddist. Consequently Mr. Spender, not 
being a wild crank or a faddist, failed to do it, and 44 small 
blame to him.” More than a year ago, before we had the 
slightest inkling of the impending change in the proprietor¬ 
ship of the Westminster Gazette y we pointed out that Mr. 
Spender’s position was bound to become untenable. Events 
have proved that we were quite right. We usually are, as 
the Suffragettes and the Socialists, not to mention certain 
publishers, have discovered to their cost. 


The announcement of the impending retirement of Sir 
Douglas Straight from the position of editor of the Pall- 
Mall Gazette will not cause any great flutterings in the 
dovecotes of journalism. Sir Douglas Straight has edited 
the Pall-Mall Gazette since 1896, and during the whole of 
that time the paper has retained its level of respectable 
mediociity. To have control of a paper with a large 
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A correspondent has written taking us to task for our 
reference a week or two ago to 44 Rossetti’s doubtful sheaf ” 
of sonnets. We are quite aware that in using such words 
we were flying in the face of commonly-received opinion, 
and we are only surprised that not more than one corre¬ 
spondent has challenged us. Our correspondent’s friendly 
letter is marked 44 private,” and we are, accordingly, pre¬ 
cluded from printing it in our columns; but we may say 
that he does not enter into any reasoned defence of 
Rossetti's sonnets. He simply expresses surprise at our 
44 heretical ” views. The matter is one that cannot be dis¬ 
posed of in a note, and we intend in a future issue 
to devote to it at least one article. In the meanwhile, 
we will content ourselves with saying that, in spite of 
Rossetti's generally smooth perfection of form, we do 
not consider that he ever wrote one really great 
sonnet, one sonnet, that is to say, which stirs the soul and 
grips the heart in the way which the sonnets of Wordsworth, 
at his best, and Keats and Milton do. Rossetti was a 
great poet, and we yield to no one in our admiration of 
him. Even if he had written nothing but 44 The Blessed 
Damozel,” he would be entitled to undying fame ; but his 
sonnets, though they never fall below a distinguished level, 
seem to us to fail in that terrific onslaught on the emotions 
which should characterise the great sonnet. Personally, 
we would give the whole lot of them in exchange for 
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Wordsworth's sonnet “On Westminster Bridge/ or the 
one beginning “ It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 


T.P.’s Literary Help Editor is exceedingly waggish in 
the current issue of Mr. O’Connor's “ Literary Journal. 
To 11 Hexagon "—Phoebus, what a pseudonym !—he writes : 
“ Your 1 Peter Pan ’ verses, on the whole, are admirable, 
though why, when you can give us such really polished 
and dainty lines, should you make sudden breaks in your 
metre ? Line five of the first stanza requires another foot, 
and line six of stanza two is half a foot too long. You 
might cut the word 1 yuur/ which would bring this line to 
rhythm. In the next line, also, you must delete ‘ away. 
The ‘paraphrase' I do not so much like, though poetic 
feeling is certainly evident. There is a suggestion of 
Browning in it, and to imitate Browning is fatal to a young 
writer. 4 Peter Pan' might well find its way into print, 
either in one of the monthlies or in certain of the better 
weeklies or evening journals." We should think so indeed ! 
It is well known that the “ monthlies and certain of the 
better weeklies or evening journals " delight in poetry which 
is short of feet or over supplied with them, and particularly 
do they relish “ suggestions" of Browning. A poet who 
writes really polished and dainty lines with such blemishes 
in them is clearly admirable in the extreme, and Hexagon 
cannot complain that T.P.’s failed to give him a good 
shillingsworth of “ Help." 


11 A. B.," on the other hand, is informed that his 44 story 
would have been both charming and successful in the dim, 
dim days of the mid-Victorian period.' Nevertheless, he 
is assured that he “can write "and that he “can tell a 
story," but that he “ must be more judicious in his choice 
of theme and less crude in his sentiment." Finally the 
ingenious Help Editor remarks : “You have ability, and if 
you would study modern fiction and the magazines you 
ought to turn out acceptable stories before very long." So 
that “ A. B." will no doubt apply himself forthwith to the 
study of modern fiction and the magazines and produce 
his “ acceptable stories before very long," and live sweetly 
out of the chance guineas of Messrs. Harmsworth and 
Pearson and die happy—blessing T. P. and the Help 
Editor with his latest breath. The prospect is stupendous ! 
It fires the imagination and stirs the blood and makes one 
glad to be alive. We shall watch “ A. B.’s " future career- 
given of course suitable opportunities—with great interest. 
A fictionist whose work would have been both 44 charming 
and successful in the dim, dim days of the mid-Victorian 
period" likes us well. Let him be encouraged. If he 
would have been “charming and successful" when 
Thackeray and Dickens and Trollope and Meredith and 
“Ouida" were still writing, not to mention Carlyle and 
Tennyson and Browning and Ruskin and Mathew Arnold, 
he need have no anxieties as to his ultimate triumph in 
this bright, bright age ot Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
Mr. Le Queux. 


• t 
Many of our contemporaries regard Mr. Asquith as sanguine 

that a solution of the Education question will be found in 

the Government’s new Bill. We do not share these hopes, 

even if Mr. Asquith cherishes them—a point which his 

recent utterances leave open to doubt. As we have 

before remarked, the “Nonconformist” party does not 

desire the redress of the grievances under the late Act of 

which the Passive Resisters complain. If the Resisters 

« conscientious ” objections had any general semblance of 

sincerity, and the “Nonconformist” party cared one jot 

for religious liberty, these grievances might have been 

removed long ago, for no one has ever desired to maintain 

them. The “ Nonconformist ” party, on the contrary, has 

been deliberately preserving them to serve as a point of 

vantage from which to gain the only sort of liberty which 

it values—the power to inflict grievances on others. No 

settlement of the Education question will be acceptable to 
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it which docs not give it that power. The irresponsible 
members of the party, egged on by Mr. Lloyd George when 
out of office and further encouraged by Mr. McKenna’s 
actions when in office, have repeatedly and loudly pro¬ 
claimed this object. It is not surprising that those who 
desire, above all things, to keep the present Government 
in power now endeavour to discount the force of these 
rash disclosures. In order that the Liberal party may 
continue to exist as a power at all, it is forced to endure 
the play upon Liberal principles of principles diametri¬ 
cally opposed to them—the exclusive and despotic pnn- 
ciples of the new Fifth Monarchy men, once openly 
advocated, and now more secretly encouraged within the 
fastnesses of the Cabinet 


No one supposes that Mr. Asquith is an exception to the 
general rule among Nonconformists who have attained to 
political eminence. Political experience and social inter¬ 
course plane down the religious knots of Nonconformity, 
and, in the matter of education particularly, incline to the 
acceptance of the best education procurable, whether it be 
of a Church of England complexion or not. No one thinks 
that a Nonconformist statesman of experience is still swayed 
by the Sunday-school or pulpit dicta of the “ Dr." Clifford 
of his youth. No one has suggested that Mr. Asquith's 
religious opinions are such as to have impelled him to 
interdict the recent Eucharistic procession on religious 
grounds. But it has suited the policy of his Liberal 
supporters, and even of the Vatican, to accept the fiction 
that he interdicted it in fear of a breach of the peace 
organised by the Protestant Alliance. Considering the 
permissive attitude of the Home Office and the confidence 
of the police to maintain order, it is incredible that Mr. 
Asquith could have been influenced by the boasts of a non- 
political association anxious to advertise its power to break 
the peace with impunity. The Vatican, at least, is too old 
a bird to be caught by any snare laid in its sight, however 
much it may appear to confide in it ; nor is it likely that 
the Irish party is deceived either. Mr. Asquith’s amazing 
blunder in attempting to make a catspaw of Dr. Bourne 
will rather serve to emphasise to the Irish the wide cleavage 
between Liberal and “Nonconformist" principles in the 
Government party. We have not the least doubt that Mr. 
Asquith risked the loss of Irish support, and received his 
lesson at Newcastle, not out of consideration for the 
Protestant Alliance, but in order to prolong the patience of 
those Fifth Monarchy men, who now drive Mr. Lloyd- 
George and Mr. McKenna, and are called, to the indigna¬ 
tion of large numbers of religious Nonconformists, the 
“ Nonconformist " party. The failure of the Government 
up to now to endow Welsh Nonconformity with revenues 
of the Church of England, to formally establish and 
endow a new Nonconformity in the schools, and the 
positive endowment of a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland have naturally exasperated men who have been 
encouraged by Cabinet Ministers raised to power by their 
means to expect speedily that domination and endowment 
which they claim, in their own illusory language, by Divine 
right. We have seen that the Liberal Press has been 
forced, to its honour, to criticise the Prime Minister 
severely, in defence of Liberal principles. To such straits 
is the Liberal party reduced by its monstrous concubinage 
with Caliban. 


Mr. Asquith has just been subjected again to a lecture 
from “ Dr/' Clifford. Even Dr. Clifford seems at least to 
realise that Fifth Monarchy aspirations have been too 
rashly disclosed, that the general public are slowly dis¬ 
covering the true significance of Fifth Monarchy phrase¬ 
ology, in which the term “ Religious Liberty" means 
Sectarian Domination, and “ Conscience " a political trick. 
He is awakening to the fact that the term 44 Nonconformist 
Conscience " is a term of opprobrium. He finds himself 
forced at length to express himself more explicitly. Like 
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other champions of the Scriptures, he ignores the fact that 
the Church of England orders four portions to be read in 
public daily, and actually reads them when emancipated 
from Nonconformist interference, while Nonconformist 
chapels are open but seldom in the week, and are mainly 
devoted to the oratory of their ministers. But it has been 
Dr. Clifford’s custom to contend loudly for 44 the Bible in 
the schools,” expurgated of course of such passages as are 
too outspoken on fleshly subjects for children’s ears. He 
now no longer advocates the teaching of the Bible, but 
of 44 selections from the Bible,” in fact what those who 
understand Fifth Monarchy language have always under* 
stood him to intend. Dr. Clifford’s selections from the 
Iiible, passages of which he, Dr. Horton, and Dr. Fairbairn 
do not disaprove, which Mr. Campbell may be induced to 
swallow if he will only mitigate his candour and consent to 
play the game. 


Apropos of the 44 persecution ” which is the modern Fifth 
Monarchy man’s most valuable stock-in-trade, 44 Dr.” 
Clifford and his associates are always careful to keep in the 
background the superior liberties which they enjoy over 
the prclatic clergy of the Church of England. While the 
latter are debarred from any form of trade and from the 
House of Commons, the Fitth Monarchy men are free to 
obtain in any way they please that respectable competency 
which they seem to regard as the proof of the Almighty’s 
favour, to be numbered among the sages divinely elected 
by popular vote to the House of Commons, and even by the 
lucrative stages of the Law or Commerce to sit on or 
beside an assuredly Protestant Woolsack with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the House of Lords. It is true that 
those Nonconformist ministers who have passed beyond 
the stages of intermediate education usually prefer the less 
controversial audience of a generous congregation, and 
those who have not made such advances are shy of testing 
the divine vote. Nevertheless, the law makes them as 
capable of legislation as it can, while it as carefully 
excludes the clergy of the Church of England. The 
enjoyment of this civil superiority is itself a secret grievance 
to the Fifth Monarchy mind. It marks an inferiority 
of which the Fitth Monarchy men—like all who loudly 
assert an equality which no one is concerned to deny— 
are painfully conscious. It incidentally emphasises the 
importance of Protestant Sectarianism in its original sphere, 
Religion and the profound disinterest of the rest of the 
world in its puerile internecine sciems. “The differences 
of theological opinion ” between General and Particular 
Anabaptists, which, according to a recent interviewer, 
41 enriched ” the acquaintance of 44 Dr.” Clifford and the 
late Mr. Spurgeon, the measure of sympathy given to Mr. 
Campbell by Dr. Horton or withheld, the philosophic 
utterances of Dr. Fairbairn, are caviare outside their own 
and each other's sects. Licence to maintain any dogmas 
for which they can find listeners has its bitterness. The 
Fifth Monarchy mind wants more than licence—it craves 
notoriety ; and the only way it can get it is through political 
power. This is why it no longer makes the Bible its 
fetish, but the State. 


It is interesting to inquire into the true grounds of the 
admiration of these modem Independents for Cromwell. 
It does not lie in his sale of Presbyterian prisoners into 
slavery, nor in his packing of juries, nor in his expulsion of 
members of the House of Commons by force—his chief 
title to the gratitude of posterity—nor yet that, if he could 
now occupy Oxford for half-an-hour, he would reduce the 
Chapel of Manchester New College to Nehushtan. The 
Independents of to-day admire him because he gave their 
mental ancestors liberty to abolish Liberty. They praise 
his 44 tolerance ” for its strict moderation, because it went 
no further than a permission to Dr. Clifford and his cog¬ 
nate sectaries to spell each other’s Shib-boleths with one 
“b.” It remains to be seen how far the Liberal Party is 
going to endure the dominance, in the coming Education 
Bill, of its loathsome bedfellow. 


MAGNUM SICUT MARE 
LAMENTATIO MEA 

I hear the echoes from the valleys deep, 

And cries are blown to me from fields of sheep, 

From where are spread above the dim heaven’s verge 
Loose clouds, like leaves afloat on airy surge, 

From trees of shining leaf and pine-wood blue, 
Echoes—one lonely horn is echoing through. 

The woods awake, the leaves whirl round, the old 
Leaves burn and melt, like flakes of copper and gold ; 
The hangings woven in the solitude 
By dreaming Dryads, now are fallen mildewed 
And fretted, as by moth, upon the trees, 

And tom away from their high galleries 

By winds in Maenad mood. This goodly house 

Is fallen into a mansion ruinous 

With winter whispering through its crannied walls, 

And on its floor, echoes and light foot-falls 

Of sightless spirits ; while at intervals 

From their deep wounds the irresponsive branches 

Drop tears that low-sunned autumn never staunches. 

M. JoURDAIX. 


THE KING AND THE 
DEMOCRACY 

The great and abiding business of life nowadays is exploita¬ 
tion. Particularly may this be reckoned so in the fearful 
and wonderful world of politics. Out of his heart the 
politician who would be 44 successful ” must banish all the 
sincerities, all honesty, and all decency. The end and aim of 
the average career political is, by hook or by crook, to render 
yourself popular or notorious. 44 Success ”—otherwise a job 
in the Government and a hand in the public money-bag— 
will follow. And in order to attract to yourself popularity 
or notoriety you must exploit something or somebody. 
The bemused, bewildered, apprehensive Government of 
Mr. Asquith and Dr. Clifford owes itself utterly to exploita¬ 
tion. In the days when some of the gentlemen of light and 
leading who loll intelligently on the Treasury Bench were 
glad to plod through the London mud and the London fog 
for the honour of presiding at a greasy threc-and-sixpenny 
44 literary ” dinner, Liberalism was asserted to be fighting 
the battle of principle and altruism. In point of fact the 
things that it fought for and the things for which it plotted 
and moiled and groaned and gasped were Place and Power. 
The rank and file of the Liberal champions were persons 
of moderate means and moderate talents, who had taken 
to politics as a career and who were determined to 
feather their nests and make themselves important in 
the political profession at all costs. There was Mr. 
Asquith, a respectable, humdrum, average barrister; 
there was Mr. Birrell, an author gone out of busi¬ 
ness and editor at the Liberal publications office ; 
there was Mr. Lloyd George, a common solicitor out of 
Wales ; and there was Mr. Winston Churchill, the turncoat 
scion of a ducal house, with a record as variegated and as 
rich in vicissitude as that of, say, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Rosslyn. And there was Mr. John Burns, the 
ex-anarchist and 44 friend of the working man,” of whom 
at the moment nobody proposed to take particular 
account. For a leader, in name at any rate, this motley 
and fantastic troupe had Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
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who rests now with his fathers. Posterity’s judgment of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will not be a hard judg¬ 
ment. He belonged for the greater part of his life to the 
elder, honest school of statesmen, and we believe that 
the freebooting, success-snatching, carpet-baggers who 
insisted on being his colleagues were on the whole a 
distinct source of embarrassment and discomfiture to him. 
However, they assisted strenuously in the marvellous 
operation of wafting him into power, and having made his 
bed, though it were a bed of scorpions, he must needs lie 
in it. His hungry squad of 44 colleagues,” now lifted out of 
their squalor to 44 Cabinet rank,” literally led Sir Henry 
by the nose. It was they who instilled into him the arts 
and wiles of exploitation, and under such accomplished 
tutelage he became himself a by no means ill performer. 
Having extracted from Chinese slavery and Passive 
Resistance the full and exact exploiter’s toll, Sir Henry and 
his Jack Nasties settled down naturally to government by 
exploitation. They began by considering sweetly the adver¬ 
tising capabilities of the hapenny journal. They argued 
that if they could make a scoop in the hapenny journals they 
would be an admired and strongly-placed Government 
So they made a Cabinet Minister of John Burns. In point 
of fact the sagacious hapenny press was just as much out¬ 
raged by this move as was all statesmanship and all Europe. 
But the hapenny papers could not resist such a heaven-sent 
opportunity for spreading themselves, and for days they 
were vociferous with exuberant reference to 44 A Working- 
Man Cabinet Minister,” 44 Honest John becomes an Officer 
of the Crown,” “The Boy who Carried his Mother’s 
Washing over Westminster Bridge becomes a Member of 
the Cabinet,” and so on and so forth ; while for weeks 
following there were pictures of Mr. John Bums with this 
and that smile on him, Mr. John Burns in 44 Court dress,” 
Mr. John Burns’s house at Battersea, and Mr. John Burns’s 
removal operations, Mr. John Burns catching nis tram, and 
the Daily Mirror alone knows what besides. The working 
classes of course immediately jumped to the conclusion that 
the millennium had come, and that free-beer and a working¬ 
man government would be sure to ensue. All the same, 
they had to wait. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
not exactly a swift camel amongst statesmen. But in time 
and by the process of nature he was succeeded by Mr. 
Asquith, and matters forthwith began to gallop. There 
was the Licensing Bill, and there were Old-age Pensions, 
and the Suffragettes sprang up, and the Roman Catholics 
sprang up, and the Hunger-marchers and the naughty little 
boys who smoke cigarettes sprang up, and now Mr. Grayson 
has sprung up and Mr. Snowden ; and dear, good, kind 
Mr. Asquith suddenly finds himself in the unhappy 
position of having exploited so many parties, and 
so many sections of parties, all of which bid fair to 
turn and rend him, that he cannot be said really 
to know where he is. He has toyed with the Suffragists 
and exploited the Suffragists until the end of his street has 
to be blocked up by solid masses of constabulary. He has 
seen Mr. Keir Hardie’s female secretary scream on the 
floor of the House of Commons. He has had the debate 
on his Cigarette-smoking Bill interrupted by a weird, long- 
bearded old gentleman in the Strangers’ Gallery. He has 
had to move that Mr. Grayson, the broken-bottle throwing, 
joint-editor of the New Age, be suspended the service of 
the House, and he has seen that hectic, harum-scarum, 
loose-mouthed youth shown out twice by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. And for all these portents he and his ill-assorted 
crew of supporters must take shame. To a proper 
Government such untowardness does not happen. If Sir 
Edward Grey had been Premier, with a backing of serious, 
thoughtful, and responsible Liberals—men, say, of the 
type of Sir John Dickson Poynder, Sir Edward Tennant, 
and Mr. Ivor Guest—pretty well all the unseemliness and 
hysterical defiance of authority which we have witnessed 
in the past few months would never have taken place. 
Like master, like man. If you have a Government of 
unscrupulous, posturing, notoriety-seeking mountebanks 
you will never lack for the same sort of mountebanks 
outside. If you have a Government which talks openly 


about 41 robbing henroosts,” and boasts that it is prepared 
to ride rough-shod over the rights of the classes and over 
all the ascertained principles of good government for the 
mere sake of the applause of the mob, so must you expect 
that all manner of charlatans and notoriety-hunters and irre- 
concilables will imitate and project to the verge of anarchy 
your Government’s own methods. So also must you expect 
that law and order and authority will be defied and the 
country’ at large turned into a sort of deboshed bear-garden. 
Mr. Asquith and the political adventurers who have“ played 
the game ” with him have touched and exploited nothing 
without rendering it vicious or preposterous. Their 
Licensing Bill is a vicious and monstrous concern which 
has already resulted in enormous financial loss to the 
country ; their Old-age Pension scheme is rotten at the core, 
inasmuch as they cannot even suggest from what quarter 
the necessary funds are to be obtained; their Cigarette¬ 
smoking Bill is laughed at by little boys at street-corners, 
and their general democratic and socialistic leanings have 
brought them to the sorry pass of being called 44 liars’’and 
44 traitors” to their faces by Mr. Victor Grayson. This is 
your Government of business men and sprawlers before the 
democracy and bleeders of the rich and fawners before 
the mobs. This is your Government of gentlemen who 
have made up their minds to get on in life and let the 
traditions of statesmanship and Empire go hang. In two 
great matters—namely, as regards the Government of India 
and the conduct of foreign affairs—the Government has 
succeeded in holding its own. And in neither of these 
matters, fortunately for all of us, have Mr. Asquith and bis 
fribbling entourage had the temerity to put a dabbling 
finger. Lord Morley, a statesman ot the old school, and 
Sir Edward Grey, a statesman born and bred in the old 
traditions, have administered their trusts on the old 
statesmanlike lines, and without reference to the 
groundlings or the claptrap-mongers. And the results 
are plain for everybody to see. England maintains her 
Empire in India in its integrity, and she bids fair tc come 
through the Balkan crisis with her ancient dignity and her 
ancient composure. A few weeks back one might have 
imagined that the functions of the Foreign Secretary hid 
been divided up between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, whose motor-trips on the Continent, 
or whose speeches at home, made it abundantly evident 
that both gentlemen were most anxious to meddle in 
matters outside the limitation of their respective depart¬ 
ments. But when the possibility of real trouble has to be 
faced Sir Edward Grey is found quite sufficient for his duties, 
and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill deem it 
desirable to sing very small. After all, the Balkan matter 
is the affair of the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston looked “ confidently to Sir Edward to 
do his duty.” That is the way with them, and, on the 
whole, it is an exceedingly good way. The sfca'esmanship 
of England at this moment exists in the quart rs we have 
indicated, and nowhere else. We deplore, a d we have 
deplored all along, the attitude of his Majesty he Kingin 
regard to the vital matters with which w*e have lealt in the 
present article. It seems to be entirely forgottt.i by those 
who should most consistently remember it that this realm 
consists of three estates, and that there is no call upon the 
estate which is the King to bestow signal marks of favour 
upon the democratic or socialistic, not to say anarchistic, 
proteges , or hangers-on, of the estate which is the 
Commons. Edward VII. bears a reputation for tact and 
wisdom such as few monarchs enjoy, but he appear* 
to us to be entirely negligent of the best interests of 
the country in his condescensions to Mr. John Burns. 
It is assumed alvvays that politics are not the King’s affair. 
On the other hand, we have seen, as in the recent Garden- 
party incident, that a man’s political views may debar him 
from the honour of inclusion in an invitation to a Royal 
function. And there can be no doubt whatever that prac¬ 
tically the King has no little say in the politics of the country. 
His mother, Queen Victoria, refused to acquiesce in the 
appointment of Mr. Henry Labouchere to the Cabinet, and 
if Edward VII. had cared to exercise the like authority 
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Mr. John Burns could easily have been kept in his native 
background. As it is, 44 honest John,” the quondam 
shoutcr in Trafalgar Square and the avowed enemy 
of the dynasty, would seem to be something of a Court 
favourite. The circumstance pleases nobody ; for while 
it does not amuse what are called the classes, it provokes 
what are called the masses to anger rather than to satisfac¬ 
tion. We are glad to note that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales betrays no such leanings and no such 
softness of disposition. It is certain that if persons of 
John Burns’s idiosyncrasy had their way there would very 
shortly be no kings at all, and if there be indeed any 
virtue in the Constitution, it would be just as bad for us to 
be without a King as to be without a House of Commons. 


THE TEPID TALES OF CONAN 

DOYLE 

Sir Arthur Coxan Doyle is our only literary knight, and 
for this we are not indisposed to thank the powers. Like 
that profound philosopher, patriot, advocate of Free Love, 
and theoretical Socialist Mr. H. G. Wells, Sir Arthur owes 
himself to the great nineteenth-century snippet movement. 
If it had never occurred to a Mr. George Newnes, at that 
time, we believe, a commercial traveller, to publish a 
booklet called 44 A Thousand Tit-Bits from a Thousand 
Authors/’ and subsequently to stagger England with offers 
of prize villas and thousands a year for life for the brainless, 
we should probably have heard quite little about Mr. Wells 
and nothing at all about Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Of 
course Mr. Wells is not a Newnes man, but a Pearson 
man. The breed, however, is the same, and we say that 
without Messrs. Newnes and Messrs. Pearson Mr. Wells 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle would have remained in their 
proper positions in life—that is to say, Mr. Wells would 
have had to plod along as a middling sort of novelist and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle might have found it desirable to 
turn to some other profession than that of authorship. 
As it is—to drop Mr. Wells for the moment—we have 
Sir Arthur taking himself quite seriously for a literary 
personage and a large mob of unthinking people who 
believe in their hearts—though they do not know why— 
that in some way he stands for letters, or at any rate for 
fiction, in England. We must never forget that Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle 14 is the 4 creator ’ of Sherlock Holmes,” for 
years, we believe, the dazzling literary standby of that 
journal of high culture the Strand Magazine ; and we 
should doubt whether it would be possible to find in 
responsible print a single line or paragraph concerning 
Sherlock Holmes which is not a line or paragraph of 
praise. No figure out of the books has ever attained such 
intimacy with the popular imagination as this same 
Sherlock, and while the fact no doubt flatters Sir Arthur, it 
certainly does not flatter the mentality of the time, for it 
proves beyond a doubt that the large masses of the people 
can be just as readily fooled over their literature as they 
can be fooled over stock and share transactions and 
quack nostrums. We believe that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle himself will agree with us when we say that Sher¬ 
lock Holmes is a very ordinary creation, and that he has 
little or nothing to do with literature, and furthermore that 
it is a pity people should have him in their minds when 
there are so many other more amusing and more edifying 
literary characters at their disposal. Sir Arthur probably 
knows, as we know, that he is a creature of a very bad 
time, and of a very bad popular literary fashion, and lie no 
doubt thanks his stars or rails at fate accordingly. On the 
other hand, if it be that he indeed rails at fate, as a sensible 
man would, he takes precious good care not to do it in 
public. From the Preface of a volume of indifferent tales, 
entitled 44 Round the Fire Stories,” which Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has lately published through Messrs. Smith, 
E£lder and Co., we venture to take the following striking 
massage : 


In a previous volume, 11 The Green Fig,” I have assembled a 
number of my stories which deal with warfare, or with sport. 
In the present collection those have been brought together which 
are concerned with the grotesque and with the terrible—such 
tales as might welt be read * round the fire” upon a winter’s 
night. This would be my ideal atmosphere for such stories, if 
an author might choose his time and place as an artist does the 
light and hanging of his picture. 

The tone here is the tone of the confident literary person, 
the tone indeed of an author who wishes you to understand 
that he values himself, not merely because the public value 
him, but because he knows that he has high claims to 
artistry. The word 44 assembled ” alone is pompous enough 
for Mr. Frohmann, who, as all the world knows, 44 presents ” 
rather than 44 produces ” when plays are toward. We are 
quite prepared to admit that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is an 
artist, but the real truth about him is that he is a Tit-Bits 
artist. If our memory serves us, Tit-Bits is a journal which 
offers a prize of a guinea a week, or some such sum, for 
the best short story sent to the editor. It is absolutely 
certain that whatever the merits or demerits of these stories 
may be, they cannot in the nature of things have much to 
do with literature. There is a world, even among book- 
buyers and persons acquainted with the classics, who con¬ 
sider that if a writer is a contributor to Tit-Bits and the 
Strand Magazine he need think no shame of himself or his 
literary capacity. Does not Mr. Winston Churchill con¬ 
tribute to the Strand Magazine ? And yet we know that if 
Mr. George Meredith, or Mrs. Humphry Ward, or Mr. 
Swinburne were to propose anonymous contributions—of 
fiction in the case of Mr. Meredith and Mrs. Ward, and of 
poetry in the case of Mr. Swinburne—to the editors of Tit- 
Bits and the Strand Magazine , they would stand a very 
excellent chance of being told civilly that their contribu¬ 
tions would not be acceptable. One cannot help feeling 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories have been written 
with a view either to the guinea prize in Tit-Bits y or to 
their appearance with 41 wash ” illustrations in the Strand 
Magazine . They exhibit just that plain, unashamed lack 
of literary feeling which is the glory of the snippet journal. 
On pretty well every page of this volume you find the 
sure marks of illiteracy. 44 To his English friends he 
never alluded to such matters ” confronts you on the very 
first page. 44 There are many who will still bear in mind 
the singular circumstances which, under the heading of 
the Rugby Mystery, filled many columns of the daily Press 
in the spring of the year 1892 ” is the beginning of one of 
the stories. In other places we read, 44 Doctor Lana’s social 
success was as rapid as his professional ”—absolutely perfect 
Tit-Bits that! 44 It was a fine, clear spring night, the moon 

W’as shining out from an unclouded sky, and I, having 
already left many miles behind me, was inclined to 
walk slowly and look about me.” “So that is the 
curious experience which won me the affection and 
the gratitude of my celebrated uncle, the famous 
Indian surgeon.” “ It is hard luck on a young 
fellow to have expensive tastes, great expectations, 
aristocratic connections, but no actual money in his 
pocket.” 44 He took with him the two letters, and it was 
his intention to openly tax his predecessor with having 
written the anonymous warning.” It is true that these are 
small deer, but Sir Arthur Conan Doyle abounds in them, 
and they devastate his pages. It might be argued, with 
some show of justice, that an author may be slipshod and 
boorish about his English, and still produce 14 stories of the 
grotesque and the terrible,” which would have sufficient 
force and imagination about them to condone—if such 
things are to be condoned—carelessness and ineptitude of 
diction. But Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories are not of 
this character. He never succeeds in exciting either 
curiosity or terror, though he labours valiantly to that end. 
One knows exactly what is going to happen, or, at any 
rate, what Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is about to cause to 
happen, almost from the beginning of each of these luke¬ 
warm, insipid tales. And this is not because one is blas6 
or outworn in the perusal of stories of terror, but simply 
because our good knight is an unskilful and very obvious 
craftsman. It is perhaps invidious to recommend to an 
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author of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s years and popularity the 
method whereby he might improve himself at his trade. Yet 
his is such a serious case, and clamours so loudly and appeal¬ 
ingly for attention, that we cannot refuse to take upon our 
shoulders the responsibility of counsel. And our sugges¬ 
tion is that before publishing another assemblage of stories 
out of Tit-Bits or its offshoots Sir Arthur should submit 
his manuscript to some such organisation as the Literary 
Help Department of T.P.'s Weekly . We would like to 
wager that if anybody were to be at the trouble to type 
out one of the tales in 14 Hound the Fire Stories ” and send 
it to T.P.’s with the harmless necessary remittance for 
an opinion, T.P's Help Editor would blossom out with a 
paragraph which would make Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
his publishers stare. The fact is that these stories are a 
very middling affair indeed, and that they do no credit 
cither to the imprimatur on the title-page or to the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes. If they had been by any other hand 
than that of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle it is doubtful if they 
would have secured a publisher, and certainly Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. w ? ould have had nothing to do with 
them. We make these animadversions with regret, for, in 
view of Sir Arthur’s supposed position in letters, we would 
muth rather praise him than blame him. But in the 
circumstances praise is impossible and blame is our clear 
duty. 


LITERATURE AND THE 
BUCKET-SHOPS 

The twentieth century vandal has discovered uses for 
books which might very well provoke the angels to weep 
copiously. We read from time to time of books as furni¬ 
ture, and there can be no doubt that there are persons in 
the suburbs, and even in Mayfair, whose purchases of 
literary matter in volume form are made with plain refer¬ 
ence to the brightening of that unsightly corner in the 
basement breakfast-room, or to 44 harmonising” delicately 
with the dado, as the case may be. Possibly there is no 
great harm in this, inasmuch as the books are purchased, 
and may conceivably be read, though it be only by the 
kitchen-wench. We should not be surprised if it w r ere 
discovered on investigation that some of the publishing 
houses keep by them the latest examples of fashionable 
wall-hangings, so that they may know exactly what is con¬ 
sidered chic and dainty, and instruct their binders accord¬ 
ingly. Or it may be that the bookbinders themselves are 
the true artists in the matter. In any case, we should 
hesitate to point the finger of contumely in the direction 
of either party. We do not propose, however, so to 
restrain ourselves on another large question, which may 
be considered 'similar in kind. Some weeks ago we had 
occasion to call attention to the fact that the average new 
book is quite over-generously interleaved with all manner 
of advertisements—invitations to purchase not only other 
books, but also foot-warmers, pills and potions, fountain- 
pens, cork soles, gramophones, and even chicken incu¬ 
bators and cheap jewellery. When you open your new 
book these abominations flutter out of it like a sort of 
wicked and exasperating snow ; and when your man or 
your maid has swept up the litter, and you settle down to 
what has been termed 41 a comfortable read,” the enemy 
may still lay in wait for you, for some of the leaflets are of 
an almost adhesive nature and they love to lurk snugly 
tucked away in the middle of the most exciting chapter. 
So long as these ingenious advertisements are kept within 
certain decent limits vve suppose that the general public 
has no real right of complaint. The general public has 
agreed fatuously that 41 we live in an age of advertise¬ 
ment,” and that people must advertise, even though they 
advertise in hymn-books, and the general public must 
put up with it and learn not to be annoyed. It 
is to be presumed, too, that the enterprising publisher 
who most horribly and unblushingly offends would 
argue that, without his Vallombrosan interleavings, 
he could not hope to offer you 4 * Ben Jonson” at a 
shilling or Burton’s 44 Anatomy ” for eighteenpence. So you 
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must needs dree your wierd. There is still a deeper depth 
however, and it is of this that we venture to protest. We 
have before us a book-marker bearing the name “E. Grant 
Richards,” and an address in Carlton Street, S.W. This 
bookmarker is of a slatey-blue colour on one side and o( a 
delicate whiteness on the other. The delicate white side 
quite legitimately explains that Mr. Charles Stonemans 
“Birds of the British Islands” is a book '‘which will 
appeal to all lovers of birds.” We do not doubt it The 
slatey-blue side, however, runs as follows : 

Written for Investors, 
not for Speculators. 

Published Monthly, 
i/- net. 

FINANCIAL 

REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS. 

2 Waterloo Place, 

London, S.W. 

A Complete Record of 
Every Important 
Financial 
Occurrence. 

Balance Sheets, Reports, 

4 years’ Dividends, 

Prices and Yields of 
i,ooo Stocks. 

On receipt of this 
Bookmark, a Speci¬ 
men Copy will be 
sent 

FREE 

to any address in 
the world. 

On the face of it this may seem a perfectly harmless 
advertisement, and quite suitable to be placed before 
people who happen to be interested in British birds; and 
we have no doubt that, as the Financial Review of Renas 
is offered gratis to recipients of one of these bookmarkers, 
and as K. Grant Richards takes care to give away a book¬ 
marker with every book he sells, many readers of, 
say, “The Shropshire Lad,” 44 The Sons of Pleasure. 

44 Susan,” and other delicate works published by 
E. Grant Richards have applied for and obtained 
copies of our wonderful Financial Review of Rninrs, 
For our own part, we have bought a copy for a 
shilling, and on examining it closely we find that it is pub¬ 
lished at the offices of the Investment Registry, Limited, 
which is really a sort of bucket-shop kept by one Hemy 
Lowenfeld with the assistance apparently of Sir John F.L. 
Rolleston, Lord Elcho, and Colonel Paget Mosley. We are 
not at the moment in a position to suggest that the affairs 
of the Investment Registry, Limited, are conducted on the 
same lines as Mr. Lowenfeld’s previous financial under¬ 
takings, such, for example, as the Universal Stock Exchange. 
But it is certain that the Registry is engaged in the business 
of outside broking, and everybody who has cut his milk 
teeth knows what this means. The whole trend and force 
of the argument set forward under various guises in the 
Financial Rei'iew of Reviews is to induce persons who 
possess investments to turn over the management of those 
investments to the Investment Registry, who will advise 
upon them and rearrange them to the large advantage 
of the investor. That there is money in this for the 
Investment Registry is indicated by the fact that the 
net profit of the company for the year ending Septembe' 
27th amounted to £20,000. And this on an issued capital 
of £yy } ooo. We have no space to discuss Mr. Lowenfetf 
and his financial associations at length ; though we should 
be pleased to oblige him if occasion arose. Our busing 
at the moment is with E. Grant Richards, and we should 
like to be informed whether Mr. Grant Richards consider' 
his connection with Mr. Lowenfeld and the Investment 
Registry as a connection which is likely to assist in the 
removal from his imprimatur of the pleasing memories which 
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attach to it in consequence of his late bankruptcy, and 
we should like to be informed further whether the authors 
who publish with Mr. Grant Richards are content that 
their books should be issued to the public in such a way 
as to serve the purpose of a sort of touting organisa¬ 
tion for Mr. Henry Lowenfeld. The Investment 
Registry can no more guarantee the success of its 
operations on behalf of clients than the next outside 
broker. We will suppose that as the result of its 
connection with Mr. Grant Richards it has secured a 
hundred new clients and that out of that hundred new 
clients tw T o or three have suffered loss, Do Mr. Grant 
Richards and his authors take blame to themselves in the 
matter ? We know that the consistent advice of respon¬ 
sible financiers to all persons seeking investment is never 
in anv circumstances to have dealings with outside brokers. 
'Set Mr. Grant Richards and his authors are engaged 
directly and palpably in the procuration of clients for Mr. 
Henry Lowenfeld. It seems to us highly probable that 
Mr. Richards’s publications are largely read by widows and 
orphans. Would Mr. Grant Richards or Mr. A. E. Hous- 
nian, or Mr. Filson Young, or that ex-Wesleyan mis- 
sioner Mr. E. Oldmeadow, advise a widow or an orphan 
possessed of securities to intrust the management of them 
to an outside broker ? The thing is preposterous on the 
face of it. We do not suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Richards’s authors have part or lot in the paltry emoluments 
which accrue to Mr. Richards for issuing broadcast this 
dubious and quite irrelevant bookmark. They are inno¬ 
cent parties to the transaction, and probably they have 
given the matter no thought. But they are now in 
possession of the facts, and if they have any spirits in 
their bodies they will decline, for their own good names' 
sake and for the good name and integrity of letters, to 
allow Mr. Richards and Mr. Lowenfeld to use them further 
for catspaws. Mr. Richards’ bankruptcy brought half the 
best writers in England to a pretty pass some few years 
a ?°* 1S now no l° n g er a bankrupt, having obtained 
his discharge. At the time of his bankruptcy, however, 
and afterwards, he made the most creditable public 
declarations as to his future intentions, chief among which 
was a determination to payoff his creditors in full. It may 
be that he is devoting the proceeds of his arrangement 
with Mr. Lowenfeld to this noble purpose. We cannot say 
that we should be disposed to encourage him in such a 
proceeding. 


OLD GARDENING 

Is there any connection between church architecture and 
gardening ? Perhaps it is only the fancy of incomplete 
investigation; but the peoples and the periods which 
produce the one seem to father the other, and where there 
is no ardour for bricks there seems none for horticulture. 
It may be simply that each is the child of intelligence and 
peace, but that obvious suggestion hardly fits the facts. 
Was Edward I.’s time eminently peaceable ? Was the 
Reformation a moment of calm ? Was the reign of Ahab 
exactly the one which would suggest turning profitable 
vineyards into gardens of herbs ? Lightfoot, in his masterly 
essay upon England in the Thirteenth Century*, is eloquent 
about the best and wisest of our Kings, and, recounting 
his mighty deeds, laments that he has but a plain slab for 
his tomb 

Rcneath the venerable abbey in whose consecration and adorn¬ 
ment he bore so prominent a part—here under the shadow of 
the Parliament Houses, the shrine of the Legislature which he 
matured, and of the old Hall of Westminster, the seat of the 
Judicature which he created. 

Bat the massive scholar forgot Edward’s more lasting 
monuments and victories. He tamed the Welsh, it is 
true ; but that was a slight matter. He tamed the wild 
gooseberry. He not only let blood from turbulent Scotland, 
but he domesticated the strawberry and the raspberry. 
His relations with France were great, but his pears were 
greater. They will be grown and eaten when critics have 
conclusively proved that Llewellyn and David are the 
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dreams of Taffies filled with an excess of cheese and the 
legends of Wallace come merely from a surfeit of crude 
oatmeal. The glories of the gooseberry will outlast our 
statute law. The raspberry will be eaten by picnic-parties 
of New Zealanders seated upon the grass in the Abbey 
choir ; and, though all men forget—most with gladness— 
the existence and the abolition of Parliaments, strawberries 
are not to be done away with. Whatever happens to the 
Commons, their bauble and babble, fresh strawberries and 
cream will always awaken reverence. In pot or pottle 
Edward has a monument, and he lives engraved upon the 
gastric organs of posterity. But his precocious age was 
in this, as in other respects, like an infant phenomenon. 
These young persons, as we know, grow out of their accom¬ 
plishments. The boy-singer who fills audiences with 
rapture and choirmasters with malice grows long in the 
legs, develops a weak moustache, and fades into an 
inferior baritone. So it was with the age of Roger Bacon 
and Duns Scotus. The thirteenth century seemed to be 
played out. Botany and horticulture slept almost for two 
centuries. The garden gods travelled into Persia, or 
devoted their energies to growing badges of the ungracious 
warriors of the wars of the roses. In England, at any rate, 
the potentates of the Renaissance did very little for 
vegetable lore. Linacre’s catalogue was a sorry production 
possibly, but one may be content to suppose it was not 
quite so shameful as later men made out. It was the sons 
of the Reformation, the earlier, fiercer, and more bigoted 
Protestants, who rescued Flora from neglect and rebuilt 
the altars of Priapus. Theirs is the glory, and let no man 
grudge it to them, for their robes of glory are sadly out at 
elbows. Our first herbalists were William Turner and 
Thomas Gibson, both Latimer’s young men, both scurrilous, 
both filled with enthusiasm for botany and horticulture, 
both bursting with malice against the Catholic Faith, both 
ready and willing to bolt rather than account for their 
disbeliefs. Fuchs, of fuchsia fame, Conrad Gesner, 
Matthiolus of the stocks, Lobel of the blue lobelia, Lyte of 
lytescary, and others were all zealous in science and 
partisans of the Reformation. But with the counter- 
Reformation it was shown that the centripetal theologians 
could garden and botanise quite as briskly as their centri¬ 
fugal opponents, and thus the vegetable w*orld became 
more balanced. Herbals and books of old gardening kept 
among their other attractions an occasional religious tart¬ 
ness, far into the seventeenth and even the eighteenth 
century. There is always a literary flavour, too, about them. 
Take Worledge for example. Wherever you open him 
he can be read with satisfaction. The man who knows 
little and cares less about the fencing and enclosing of 
lands is stirred by the phrase that otherwise an orchard 
or fowlyard would be 44 subject to the lust of vile persons.” 
Besides, if the investigator is not interested in whitethorn 
as 44 a wall or pale to defend your inclosure from winds or 
the eyes of ill neighbours” he can turn to the digressions 
and learn the secret of hawks in fisheries. These are not 
birds, but gates of wire at each end of your share of a strip 
of river, which pass the fishes into your waters but refuse 
them exits. And as to ploughs there are many suggestive 
passages ; 44 fruitless to the husbandman and rather the 
products of superficial ingenuity,” such as the suggestion 
of ploughs drawn by mastiff-dogs and promises made by 
the scientists of 1681 of 44 ploughs driven by the wind.” 
There are, too, the prognosticks : 

If dogs howl, or dig holes in the earth, or scrape at the walls of 
the house, etc., more than usual, they thereby presage death to 
some person in that house, if sick ; or at least tempestuous 
weather to succeed. If the hair of dogs smell stronger than 
usual, or their guts rumble and make a noise, it presageth rain or 
snow ; or they tumble up and down. 

Almost before you weary of grafting and digging these 
pleasant authors intersperse some lively tales of bees or 
tobacco-curing, and the haut-gust of English tobacco com¬ 
pared to the foreign. A good bibliography of books upon 
herbs and gardening would be a useful and an entertaining 
work. It would have one drawback—namely, that it would 
put up the prices of all such works enormously. . 
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REVIEWS 

ARMY RECOLLECTIONS 

Recollections of a Life in the British Army . By General Sir 
Richard Harrison. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

This autobiography is the record of a long career spent in 
the service of England. Born in 1837 of a good old family, 
Sir Richard Harrison, like so many other soldiers, first saw 
the light in a country rectory. Forsaking the traditions 
of his family, who for several generations had been educated 
at Westminster, he went to Harrow, and from the Hill, in 
1855, was posted to the First Class Company of Gentlemen 
Cadets at Woolwich, whence in six months he was gazetted 
a Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers. At the age of eighteen 
he found himself on board ship en route for the Crimea. 
He arrived there, though too late for active operations, and 
soon was sent to Malta. 

At Malta he experienced the most unpleasant phase of 
a soldier's life—an epidemic of cholera. In the casemate 
next to which he lived a sergeant-major, his wife, and all 
his children died in one night. There too he earned what 
we might call successful disapproval. Called on to design 
a work for the defence of the harbour, he submitted one 
which was original. So unusual did it appear to theC.R.E. 
that he sent it to the Inspector-General of Fortifications as 
an example of the mistaken policy of giving a commission 
in the Royal Engineers to any one who had not been 
through the mill at Woolwich (Harrison had only been at 
the Academy six months). But the design was accepted, 
and the fort built in accordance with it formed for many 
years part of the defences of Malta Harbour. The young 
designer lived to be himself Inspector-Geneistl of Fortifi¬ 
cations, and previously was Governor of the Military 
Academy which he had favoured with his presence for such 
a short time as cadet. 

From Malta the next move was to India, in 1857, when 
the Mutiny broke out, and a very active part did the young 
Sapper officer take in suppressing it.« At the age of twenty- 
one only he was adjutant to the Commanding Royal 
Engineer in India and thus in those days was the senior 
staff officer of Engineers in the country. His first experi¬ 
ence in India was different to what a young subaltern (even 
of Engineers) could meet with now. He marched up 
country with a mixed force numbering nearly a hundred 
and fifty men, he in command, while Captain Stafford, 
of the Madras Rifles, was detailed as his interpreter, 
and a Lieutenant still we find him with two horses, three 
camels, and ten servants. The army moved about quickly 
all the same. A11 admirable instance of resource is 
recounted on p. 57 w r hen he constructed a bridge over 
the Gogra River, helped by one sergeant R.E. and a few 
native mechanics, with no tools or material, putting under 
requisition the whole countryside, including the local 
treasuries. 

From India to China and the China War is the next 
phase of this busy life, and an admirable account is given 
of the taking of the Taku Forts and the march on Pekin. 
Sir Richard pays a generous tribute to the bravery of the 
Tartar troops, and notably the instance (p. 75) when sixteen 
Tartar gunners (the whole detachment) perished round 
their gun. In this war he was appointed to the Quarter- 
master-Generars staff, in which branch of the Army he 
afterwards did such good service, and he became the 
intimate friend of Gordon. 

After six years abroad he returned to England, in 1861, 
and then eighteen years of comparatively uneventful 
service were spent. But Sir Richard was always promi¬ 
nent among his peers. He began his home-life admirably, 
for in his first year he heard Palmerston speak, Jenny Lind 
sing, and saw Sothern play in Our American Cousin, 
besides seeing Landseer sketch and paint u The Children 
of the Mist 99 at Preston Hall. 

A Captain at twenty-five, he was given a brevet-majority 


two years later, which stood him in good stead. In those 
days a brevet-majority put an officer on the Field Officers’ 
List, in which Army promotion was continuous, and so 
when called on to go to South Africa in 1879 for the Zulu 
War, although regimentally a Major commanding a Field 
Company, R.E., he held the brevet rank of Lieut.-C lonel. 
From his company he was called to the Quartermaster- 
General’s staff, and a very sad experience came to him 
while so employed prior to the march on Ulundi. He w,s 
charged with the task of finding a good road for 
the Army. Attached to his staff was the Prince Imperial 
of France. How he was killed when part of a recon¬ 
noitring party which was surprised by Zulus is, alas! a 
piece of history which no Englishman can forget, much 
less soldiers of that era, and we are left wondering still 
why a life of such possibilities should have been so risked 
and lost; why a Prince, who with his widowed mother 
was the guest of England, should have been employed on 
reconnaisance against an enemy such as the Zulus, in a 
country such as Zululand. No vestige of blame rested then 
or ever on Sir Richard Harrison, unless it be that he did 
not so protest, as to make it impossible that he should be 
saddled with such a responsibility. 

Sir Richard was present at the battle of Ulundi, and 
received the C.B., and then he commanded the troops in the 
Transvaal prior to the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley and the 
taking of Sekukuni’s stronghold. He came into close touch 
with the leading Boers during those times, and seemed to 
have gauged fairly accurately the feeling of the country 
towards England. Voluntarily added to the British Crown 
in 1877, the Boers were promised self-government at an 
early date. In 1880 they asked for effect to that promise. 
They received first one Chamber, then tw’o, themembersof 
which w f ere practically all nominated by the Colonial Office 
or the Governor. They asked for bread and received a 
stone ; and the stone rolled back on the givers. At the 
end of 1879 Sir Garnet Wolseley told an assembly of Boers 
that the waters of the Vaal would run backwards before 
British rule ended in South Africa. It may have been a 
prophetic utterance. But a year afterwards the B^ers 
regained their independence after a series of disastrous 
defeats inflicted on British troops. As Assistant-Quarter¬ 
master-General at Aldershot after his return from Ut 
Transvaal, Sir Richard set his mind on the preparation of 
the British Army for war. Impressed by the German 
triumphs of 1866 and 1870 against Austria and France- 
the result of a practical organisation—Sir Richard had 
become a constant student of the military methods of other 
countries, and was a leading factor in the preparation of 
scales of clothing equipment and transport w r ith which our 
Army should take the field. But at Alexandria, early in 
August, 1882, he found that a Board of Officers had to 
assemble at Alexandria to decide what an infantry soldier 
should carry in that campaign !—a striking instance of our 
want of preparation for war w’hich he so often regrets 
through his autobiography. 

Then a clear description is given of the change of 
base to Ismailiaand the remarkably business-like campaign 
by which Lord Wolseley put the Khedive, Mohamed 
Tewfuk, back on his throne in Cairo. In the Nile Campaign 
of 1885 Sir Richard was designed for a responsible share, 
but his health broke dow f n, and he returned to England- 
most uncomfortably, because he commanded on the hired 
transport two hundred returning Canadian voyagers ar.u 
a shipload of undisciplined riff-raff. 

Then followed a succession of honourable posts in 
England—Assistant-Quartermaster-General at Aldershot, 
Governor of the Academy at Woolwich (where he captained 
a football team against the sergeant-major's team and won 
the match), the command of the Western District at 
Plymouth, and finally, Inspector-General of Fortifications. 

For those interested in soldiers and soldiering this is a 
very readable book. In telling the history of his youth 
during the Mutiny and the China War Sir Richard 
Harrison becomes a boy again. He sees with young 
the scenes in which he shared, and writes lightly and with 
admirable detachment. But the book bears the taint 
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of being written in the first instance for private circulation 
only, and the first title devised for it was 44 Notes on my 
Life for my Children.” Thus there is some detail given 
us which is not of general interest, and notably the account 
of the life of a general officer at Plymouth. But it is a 
record of a full life of duty, well written in a style which is 
easy, and in which the character of the Royal Engineer is 
clearly traced, a certain habitual precision leavened by a 
strain of romance which is very attractive : 

In writing these notes I have had to look back to recall events 
in which, perhaps, 1 might have done my own work better. But 
I have told them as they happened, and I will leave them alone 
now. 

So Sir Richard Harrison ends. We think that he leaves 
well alone. 


THE ENGLISH MUSE IN 

HOLLAND 

Modern English Poetry. Edited by Andrea De Zwaan. 
With an Introduction by Ramsden Buckley. (Nutt, 
3s. 6d.) 

We are informed in the Preface that ‘‘this book was 
originally intended to introduce to Dutch readers English 
poetry dating from the middle of last century,” and the 
compiler airily adds, 44 Perhaps there is room for a modern 
anthology in England as well.” We should think that on 
the whole there is. On the other hand, we are not pre¬ 
pared to admit that Mr. De Zwaan’s booklet is, in any 
sense, the anthology which most of us are wanting. Even 
with Mr. Ramsden Buckley’s Introduction thrown in, it 
seems to us calculated to break the heart rather than to 
call for respect or admiration. We shall take leave, there¬ 
fore, to assert that for readers of the blood 44 Modern 
English Poetry” will have small interest. In any adequate 
sense of the term it is not an anthology at all, being indeed 
a mere bringing together of 44 samples ” of the writings of 
various poets, which may or may not be wisely chosen, but 
certainly do not tend to convey a proper conception of the 
best characteristics of modern English poetry in the body 
as it were. We shall not complain that the editor has 
included in the volume some of the best of Walt Whitman, 
It is not fair, even to the long-suffering Dutch, however, 
that he should also have included pieces by Mr. Edward 
Carpenter, who is a frank imitator of Whitman and an 
indifferent poet, and that the sonnet-writers should be 
represented only by Mr. Watts-Dunton. We understand 
that Mr. De Zwann is indebted to Mr. Watts-Dunton for 
44 valuable suggestions,” and we think it is a pity that 
while he was about it Mr. Watts-Dunton could not have 
suggested for the delectation of the Dutch some better 
English sonnets than his own : 

If only in dreams may Man be fully blest, 

Is heaven a dream ? Is she I claspt a dream ? 

Or stood she here even now where dew-drops gleam 
And miles of furze shine yellow down the West ? 

I seem to clasp her still—still on my breast 
Her bosom beats; I see the bright eyes beam. 

I think she kiss’d these lips, for now they seem 
Scarce mine : so hallow’d of the lips they press’d. 

Yon thicket’s breath—can that be eglantine ? 

Those birds—can they be Morning’s choristers ? 

Can this be Earth ? Can these be banks of furze ? 

Do we sleep, do we dream, or is visions about ? The 
good Hollander will surely rub his eyes when you offer him 
trite interrogatory of this sort tor sonnets ; and it is due to 
the good Hollander to say that he really knows a great 
deal mare about English poetry than Englishmen might 
imagine. 

If the volume before us had contained examples of the 
work of other sonnet-writers we might have put up with 
our Mr. Watts-Dunton as a sort of inevitable tail or com¬ 
plement to Mr. Swinburne. But the only other sonnet in 
the book is a fairly doubtful one by no less an immobile 
verse-writer than Mr. Arthur Symons. Not only in this 
but in divers additional regards the Dutch are invited to 
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indulge quite wrong views about modern English poetry. 
It is difficult to believe that Mr. Watts-Dunton’s valuable 
advice can have amounted to more than a casual sugges¬ 
tion ; for if he had really advised Mr. De Zwaan he would 
surely have advised him to something like decent purpose, 
and not in a partial or uncatholic manner. Our advice to 
Mr. De Zwaan is that in the event of a second 
edition of his anthology being called for he should 
turn out Mr. Edward Carpenter, Mr. Wilfred Gibson, 
Mr. Watts-Dunton, and for that matter even Cardinal 
Newsman and* fill up their spaces out of the enormous 
volume of poetry by modern hands poetically more 
distinguished. We consider that to parade Messrs. 
Carpenter, Gibson, and Watts-Dunton and Cardinal 
Newman before the people of Holland as though they 
w f ere great or standard or representative poets is wantonly 
to delude an inoffensive and entirely amiable people. 
One might have imagined that an anthology of English 
poetry made by a foreigner of some taste and parts would 
have been wholly free from the vice of anthologies— 
namely, disingenuousness. And probably if Mr. De 
Zwaan had trusted to his own judgment in the work of 
selection he would have bestowed upon his fellow-country¬ 
men a volume which we might have allowed to pass 
muster. Apparently, howxver, he has seen fit to canvass 
opinion in England, with the inevitable result. We do not 
say that Mr. Watts-Dunton is responsible for this, or any¬ 
body else whom Mr. De Zwaan may have consulted ; but 
it would seem to be an infection of the English air. The 
great business of the English anthologist is to make 
advertisement or obtain 14 justice ” for himself and his 
friends. If he and his friends do not happen to write great 
poetry so much the w r orse for the anthology. And the 
unfortunate part of it is that he and his friends never do 
write great poetry. Practically the whole of the antholo¬ 
gies of modern poetry published in England are tarred in a 
greater or less degree with this brush. We have in our 
mind’s eye a very fine-looking volume, the title of which 
indicates that it should contain the best English poetry 
written in our own time. Roughly, the book is portioned 
off into seven or eight handsome sections—as Tennyson 
twenty pages, Browning twenty pages, Swinburne twenty 
pages, Mr. Blank twenty pages, Meredith twenty pages, 
Arnold tw’enty pages, Rossetti tw*enty pages. On the 
title-page the name of the anthologist does not appear, but 
his publisher informs us quite accidentally that the book 
was compiled by the modest Mr. Blank of the central 
twenty pages. We do not wish to suggest that Mr. Blank 
is without claims to consideration as a poet. It is certain, 
how*ever, that he w f ould never have found himself set forth 
so amply and in such good company if he had not taken 
the trouble to arrange the thing for himself. Even the 
44 Oxford Book of Verse” is not free from obvious 44 friendly 
insertions,” or at best insertions made, not so much with 
reference to what is good poetry as to what is the 41 kind ” 
or 44 discreet ” thing to do. Until anthologists learn that 
themselves and their friends are as a rule the very last 
people whose poetry is of consequence, collections of 
English verse w’hich include the modern article are bound 
to prove a snare and a delusion. Mr. Andrea De Zw f aan 
must try again. 


STYLE IN CRITICISM 

Boucher. By Haldane Macfall. ( 44 The Connoisseur,” 

5 S< ) 

The naughty coyness with which Mr. Haldane Macfall 
winks at us and giggles over the simple fact that, for a 
Psyche, Mme. Boucher sat to her husband for the figure, 
pretty accurately measures the depths of his literary and 
art-critical ability. Licking his lips, as might a rather 
prurient boy, at the idea, he brilliantly achieves this crystal 
of penetrative originality— 44 These Psyche pieces run 
much to the 4 altogether. 4 ” Such a tag exposes the fresh¬ 
ness of his thought and style. As for illuminating criticism 
of Boucher’s art, the reader must not look for much more 
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than amounts, in solid weight, to this, that Boucher is pre¬ 
eminent as a painter of feminine sex. As the author puts 
it, it is true, it looks a little more : 

He painted the flesh of woman’s dainty body with a radiant 
delight and a rare sense of form. ... He remains the first 
painter of the subtle, delicate, and elusive thing that is femininity. 
He caught her allure and her fragrance and her charm, etc., 

but the appearance is but due to the bladder of his style. 
For the rest his criticism mainly is composed of chrono¬ 
logical pickings from the Salon catalogues. . 

The body of the book, indeed, and its thick padding, are 
the naive exercises given us in Mr. Macfall’s well-known 
picturesque simplicity of diction. The sort of mastery of 
words that calls a man a fellow, a girl a wench, and a 
baby, according to that elusive thing that is its sex, a man- 
child or girl-child. The letterpress, in short, is an admir¬ 
able demonstration of the author's recipes for writing. 
Since the period and atmosphere are dixhuilieme , tags and 
pseudo-echoes of Carlyle are much in season. As thus : 

Worthy old father Nicholas Boucher, stepping out of the 
mists of oblivion for a few brief minutes again to sign the 
register, and forthwith stepping back into the fog of eternal 
silence again; 

or this : 

Diderot’s soul and mine and thine, are they to be more thrilled 
and uplifted by seeing infants at work than at play ? 

The bewildered student of Boucher may demand what 
precisely Mr. Macfall’s soul,"or his own, or Diderot's has to 
to do with the master's art. Indeed the connection is most 
slender. All through the luckless painter is made the 
irrelevant occasion for pageants and parades of apostrophes 
and staccato commentary on the King’s mistresses and 
morals. A short paragraph of Salon catalogues is followed 
by a heavy page of heated sermon, hurled at the indifferent 
heads of Diderot and ye philosophers. 

As for the masterly simplicity of Mr. Macfall, that con¬ 
sists of items of this kidney : On p. 13, 11 the father would 
appear to have been an obscure honest fellow ; ” on p. 14, 
“the father (the same old worthy Nicholas) seems to have 
been an obscure fellow enough.” In one place the singular 
deportment of the painter is characterised as u jigging 
through life ; ” disturbing, one might suppose, to a steady 
hand ; a little later the intrinsic nature of this affliction is 
revealed—“ the eagerness of youth jigged in his blood.” 
That this word-painter can, when he list, pile attribute on 
attribute and metaphor on metaphor we are aware from 
the fact that it costs him seven attributes to sum up infants, 
and half-a-dozen metaphors, miraculously ornate, to explain 
that taste had changed in thirty years. 

The illustrations, when uncoloured, give us an excellent 
suggestion of the tedium that Boucher, in large quantities, 
must have induced in those whose minds could retch at his 
ceaseless gallantries. The coloured plates give too inade¬ 
quate a version of the master's colour to justify any con¬ 
clusions on that score. Alone of them perhaps the Young 
Woman with a Muff, in the Louvre, is worthy of him, and 
of the others it is from the chalk drawings that our real 
enthusiasm can be drawn. 


HOLLY, YEW, AND BOX 

Holly , Yew t and Box , with Notes on other Evergreens. By W. 
Dallimore. (John Lane, 7s. 6d. net.) 

How many books dealing with hardy trees and shrubs 
have been produced during the last five years ? Certainly 
the total is a considerable one, and their advent is in itself 
a welcome proof that tender exotics are not esteemed 
above woodland plants to the extent that they were. 
Many of the incessant streams of books relating to garden¬ 
ing are so obviously the work of amateurs that their value 
is exceedingly small, but Mr. Dallimore has long occupied 
a responsible position in the national arboretum at Kew ; 
indeed, there are few men in the country who possess a 
more extensive knowledge of hardy trees and shrubs. It 
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is therefore all the more regrettable that his book should 
be so unfortunately arranged. We are left with the 
impression that it may have been originally intended to 
add a volume upon Hollies to Mr. John Lane’s half-crown 
series of 11 Handbooks of Practical Gardening,” and that 
Mr. Dallimore’s labours were afterwards thought to be 
worthy of presentation in a more handsome form. 
Certainly the volume before us is a curious compilation. 
It contains a great deal relating to holly, yew, and box, and 
a very little about what we esteem to be more interesting 
evergreen plants. The author states in his Preface that the 
plants we have named are “dealt with more fully on 
account of their general usefulness.” But surely this is an 
extraordinary view. We have no doubt that an evenly, 
balanced book upon evergreens in general would command 
a much larger sale, w’hile an account from Mr. Dallimore 
of rhododendrons or bamboos would interest ten readers 
for every one who will trouble to read what he has to say 
about such sombre plants as yews and boxes. 

It must, however, be said that the author has done 
W’ell with the materials at his command, and the result 
will be of real service to the cultivator. He was well 
advised to make use of the monograph on Hollies by the 
late Mr. Thomas Moore, which appeared in the Gardener.i 
Chronicle about thirty years ago. The book is abundantly 
illustrated, for the most part by photographs of plants 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew, which are well repro¬ 
duced ; but, as he has put us to the trouble of providing 
the book with brown-paper covers, w*e think it a pity that 
the artist responsible for the cover design did not go to 
Nature for a holly-tree in preference to drawing upon his 
imagination. 


HERCULANEUM 

Buried Herculaneum. By Ethel Ross Barker. (AandC. 

Black.) 

The hundred feet or so of mud which have shut Hercu¬ 
laneum off from the light of day since a.d. 75 have invested 
it with a mystery which does not belong to the sister aty 
of Pompeii ; and it is more than probable that its mystery 
constitutes its greatest claim to the almost feverish interest 
which certain archaeologists have bestowed upon it. Dr. 
Waldstein’s new book on the subject, which appears at 
almost the same moment as the more modest work now 
before us, is rather an apology for the insistence with 
which he has pushed the claims of the little provincial 
pleasure-town of the first century than an account of the 
work, good and bad, which has been done there in the 
past. And for this reason Miss Barker’s book will not 
only have a wider public than the more controversial work, 
but will be very genuinely useful as a source of plain and 
straightforward information, gathered from scattered and 
comparatively inaccessible sources. Its object is to give 
an account of the past excavations at Herculaneum, and 
to reconstruct, as it were, in the mind of the reader, the 
homes of the exquisite bronzes which have given the buned 
city its renown. 

On the whole she has succeeded, for from her 240 pages 
or so of large print a very fairly clear idea can be gathered 
both of the disastrously unscientific methods of the 
eighteenth-century excavators, who dug principally on the 
lines adopted by the peasant of to-day in the out-of-the-way 
corners of Greece—that is to say, for the loot—and also ut 
the quiet, undeserved success which attended their efforts. 
And, at the very best, the task is a thankless one, for no 
amount of care and thought can ever present a lively 
picture of a city so completely dead, and so incompletely 
resurrected as Herculaneum. 

Naturally the chief interest centres in the 11 House of the 
Papyri.” The information concerning it is more coherent, 
and its contents are more impressive than in the case of any 
other building, with the possible exception of the theatre. 
And much credit is due to Miss Barker for her account of 
the house, its owner, and its sculpture, and the most dis¬ 
appointing library which gives it its name. EspccuL) 
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interesting is the story of the various methods adopted to 
unroll and decipher the papyri which make one hate the 
name of Philodemos of Gadara. The argument by which 
she supports the theory that Philodemos was not only the 
author but also the owner of the books bearing his name 
is at once naive and convincing. Who but the author 
himself would be likely to possess duplicate copies of such 
stupid books ? And the argument is ingeniously suppoited 
by an appeal to Cicero's “in Pisonem " and the note of 
Asconius. Of course, Miss Barker does not pretend to be 
more than a compiler, but her compilation is well done ; it 
is easy to read, and well arranged. But she would have 
been well advised to verify with more care some of her 
statements, and to have enlisted the services of some friend 
to eliminate small peculiarities of phrase which betray 
slightness of knowledge. The note to “a commentator 0 
on Cicero's speeches” runs as follows : 

0 Asconius Pedianus, who lived in the middle of the first century 
a.d. ad Ciceronem : 11 In Pisonem.” 

The sense is hard to find, so hard that one is inclined to 
think that opus insertum on another page is not merely a 
misprint. And the appalling statement that Hercules 
44 flourished some thirteen hundred years before the Trojan 
War," which is only about 1,250 years wide of the mark, 
leads to the belief that in matters of legend and history 
Miss Barker has either under estimated her public or over¬ 
estimated her own equipment for her task. Probably the 
latter, for she goes on to say that “perhaps the fact veiled 
in this myth is that some seafaring Phoenicians, attracted 
by the beautiful harbour, founded a settlement here." 

Surely the “ Phoenician " Hercules is dead and buried 
deeper than Herculaneum itself by now. And anyway, 
what were Phoenicians doing in the Western Mediterranean 
in 2500 b.c. ? Still, apart from such careless blunders, which 
have very little to do with Herculaneum as we know it, the 
work has been well done. Its illustrations, moreover, are 
excellent and plentiful, and its appendices form an admirable 
guide for use in the Naples Museum. It is cheap, and 
we shall be surprised if those who visit Naples with any 
interest in the treasures of the Museum go without a book 
which numbers so many merits and whose demerits are so 
few and so unimportant. 


THE MINOR MUSE 

New Poems . By R. G. T. Coventry.. (Elkin Mathews, 
5s. net.) 

Mr. Coventry is a poet of promise, and in “ New Poems " 
we have him at a pleasant level of excellence. His tech¬ 
nique is always good, and he does not flounder, after the 
manner of some of his brethren. It has to be said, how¬ 
ever, that he has not as yet attained to any individuality of 
thought or utterance ; his muse is essentially derivative. 
The following, for example, is altogether too suggestive of 
Rossetti: 

She sits with those whose names are sweet 
As song to speak, oft heard 
In Heaven, whenas God’s lips repeat 
Love’s most familiar word. . . . 

I see the waters calm, and deep, 

That lap the palmy shore, 

Where Time’s last tideway lies asleep, 

And Peace is evermore. 

Love folds me in her silver wing, 

And bears my soul away ; 

I hear the songs of them that sing, 

The harps of those that play. 

There is but little variety in Mr. Coventry's choice of 
subjects. Unrequited love would appear to be the burden 
of the majority or his efforts. It is the theme of “ The 
Triumph of Love," “Christ and Mary Magdalene," “The 
Letter," “ Saint Cecilia," and 44 Marguerite." In the first 
of these—which may be described as the piece de resist¬ 
ance of the volume—the triumph of love is shown to 
consist in the sacrifice of self. 44 Saint Cecilia" and 
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“ Marguerite " recount the w f oes of an ardent lover who has 
conceived a hopeless passion for a nun. The shorter lyrics 
in this volume are eminently successful, and Mr. Coventry 
has contrived to produce some admirable effects in difficult 
verse forms, though his handling of the heroic couplet—as 
in 41 Marguerite"—is far from satisfactory. The book, 
however, amply justifies its existence, and we are 
emboldened to anticipate something even more distin¬ 
guished from Mr. Coventry’s pen in the near future. 


FICTION 

Miss Esperaitce and Mr. Wycherly. By L. Allen Harker. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 

Simple, unpretentious, quiet, and dramatically effective, 
“Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly” is one of those 
novels (how few their number is!) that leave a wholly 
pleasant flavour behind them. It is less a novel, indeed, 
than a scries of more or less detached incidents, with the 
necessary connecting thread. Miss Esperance is an old old 
maid ; Mr. Wycherly is a middle-aged old bachelor. She 
is Presbyterian ; he Episcopalian. She is a model of the 
proprieties, unimpeachable in decorum and correct in 
deportment ; he possesses but one “ foible." He is 
addicted, on special occasions, to a conviviality which finds 
expression in somewhat incoherent melody. With the 
arrival of two little boys into the narrative, however, the 
situation changes considerably. They are delightful chil¬ 
dren, both of them, reminding one of those charming 
and irresponsible creations of Mr. Kenneth Grahame. Mr. 
Wycherly, at least, finds it easy enough to succumb to their 
fascination, and their proper education becomes his 
immediate and all-absorbing care. Incidentally they 
succeed in educating their tutor, who, though well versed 
in Roger Ascham and the Greek and Latin classics, had 
never mastered the mystery of making paper rabbits. As 
a background to this little idyll of youth and age we have 
a diminutive Scottish village, somewhere within view of 
Edinburgh, and some very perfect studies of village life 
and character. Mrs. Harker has contrived to be pathetic 
without being mawkish, and her humour, of which there 
is an abundance, is of the texture of the narrative. There 
are some scenes that the reader will not be content with 
reading once, and if the story of how Mr. Wycherly hung 
up his College arms fails to move him—well, he had better 
leave the book alone, and betake himself to that obvious 
and unimaginative fiction of which (Heaven knows) there 
is no lack! 

The Court of Conscience. By Ella MacMahon. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

This is a wholesome enough story of a maiden who was 
married to a paragon with a past. The past had been 
divorced, married to a Major and buried in oblivion. After 
the cake was eaten some spiteful person lifts the veil of 
the past and discloses that the heroine is uncanomcally 
married. Conscience tries the case and says Begone. The 
heroine goes. The disconsolate bigamist (canonically 
speaking) finds his political career blasted, with his marital 
hopes. He takes to swipes and despair. The heroine, 
who studies every newspaper for news of him, finds him 
rapidly becoming an extinct volcano. She calls him up, 
tips him a moral wink, and thus fortified he attacks the 
Government with heroic ardour. Then comes one of those 
railway accidents which are the making of illustrated papers 
and novelists. The express is derailed. The hero is 
hurled uninjured through an ashen plank and eighteen 
inches of cushion. He finds the Major dead and the past 
in articulo mortis. He says a tender farewell, and darts off 
to his Audrey. The canons' claims are now satisfied, the 
ring is donned again, and misery, swiping, and recalcitrant 
politics are no more. Some of the children sketches in 
this book are amusing, and the heroine's sister, whom 
Rawdon Crawley would call a bolter, is pourtrayed very 
naturally. There are some points besides that are of 
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greater interest than the story ; among them is the fact 
of the scorn felt by many decent and intelligent writers for 
the shuffling clergy, who, when statute and ecclesiastical 
laws jar, find it hard to know which master to serve. So 
far from hesitation propitiating people, the novelists and 
the novel readers unite to pillory these paltry divines. 

Farquharson of Glune. By May Bateman. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

It is a comfort to have a novelist who can at least write 
flowing and educated English, and still more comfortable 
is it to have one with an alert and humorous observation 
and a power of drawing female character which is surgi¬ 
cally severe and analytic. The nominal hero, a young 
Scot of Puritan breed, rises by inexplicable worth and 
talent to be Foreign Minister and chief slaughterer of the 
Free Trade Canaanites. He marries a foolish shrew’ and 
traitress, and comes much to grief. But the main thesis 
of the book has as little to do with Farquharson as 
it has with Glune. It is to maintain that all the 
world revolves upon Women and the love of them. An 
elaborated full-length portrait of Mrs. Evelyn Brand is 
given us. She seems to hold in the pocket of her third 
frock—she has but three—the destinies of men and 1 
nations. Because a Yellow paper dares to couple her 
name with that of Mr. F., he is driven precipitately into 
the arms of the shrew. There is something positively 
lurid in the intense glee the author shows in dissecting that 
shrew. The ' fair Evelyn inspires, determines, supports, 
and finally saves her man. Although her husband is the 
enemy, and of course she is obliged to crush that marital 
worm, although she agrees to elope with the stricken hero, 
yet she is a most pious female. This last little escapade is 
made unnecessary, for in routing over the paper-basket 
before she elopes she discovers damning evidence of the 
jealous wretch’s treason and shame. She is thus able to 
re-establish Mr. F. in his portfolio, to snuff out the veno¬ 
mous husband, and to die in the odour of sanctity, assured 
both of the truth of the Roman Catholic religion and of her 
own integrity. Alas! how many novels turn upon this 
radically false thesis. Woman is not, and cannot be, both 
the starting-place and the goal of man’s inner and outer 
life. Still less can she be also the stadium, the judge, 
and even the prize as well. A drama which thus 
mistakes its dramatis fersonae is sure to be more than a 
little ridiculous in parts, whatever good gifts else it may 
display. Just because of these good gifts it seems more 
than a pity that sex-pride should spoil a work of consider¬ 
able merit. It is just as certain to be abased as any other 
kind of pride. 

The Story of Esther . By Maud Oxenden. (William 

Blackwood and Son, os.) 

This is a powerful if gloomy novel, redeemed from 
morbidity by a splendid sincerity of purpose. The story 
is set throughout to a minor key, and the lighter elements 
of life—humour, wit, and phantasy—are deliberately 
excluded. It is the story of one who, having done evil 
that good may come, pays the penalty of her transgression 
in a life’s martyrdom. Esther Murray is the sister-in-law 
of a country squire, with whom she lives. The man is a 
drunkard and a profligate. He has broken the heart of his 
wile ; he is stamping the impress of his evil personality 
upon the character of his son, a child of a highly susceptible 
temperament. For this Esther, to whom Mark, the boy, 
represents all in life that is worth the having, hates him. 
Tnings drift from bad to worse, till one night the estate is 
invaded by poachers, and Esther, knowingly, sends the 
man to his death. It would seem to be a fruitless sacrifice, 
for, as the sequel shows, the son follows all too readily in 
the footsteps of his father. When the inevitable disclosure 
is made he turns from the woman who has given her soul 
for his with loathing and abhorrence. But, it seems, he 
has learned his lesson. The sacrifice, after all, has been 
accepted. 

Miss Oxenden has spared us nothing of the agony of 
such a theme. It is at times almost too painful. The 


reader is moved to a feeling of passionate revolt at th 
spectacle of a woman putting aside love and the delight ^ 
life for the sake of an object so unworthy only to meet with 
such a reward. But the story has all the inevitableness of 
Greek tragedy, and even when we rebel we are made to 
feel that no other solution would be possible, would be 
indeed, just. In her treatment of the situation the auth r 
recalls the manner of an older and more leisurely school of 
novelists. There is no touch wanting to the picture. Every 
detail is sketched with the precision of a pre-Uaphaelite 
painter. Each character is distinct, clearly-developed and 
individual. The result is a novel of durable human interest 
a book that stands out in strong and vivid contrast from the 
mass of ephemeral fiction which issues daily from our 
publishing-houses. 

The Climax . By J. Cranstoun Nevilu (John Long, 6 s.) 

When an emotional, piano-playing youth lives under the 
roof of a vulgar Philistine and stuffy uncle and his repulsive 
wife at Brighton, when he meets a cynical, Bohemian, 
dabbling lord of uncertain age and certain disrepute, the 
dogs are likely to come by their own. So it was in the 
case of the hero of 44 The Climax.” He rebels, decamps, 
is whirled by the saturnine Mephistopheles into a nasty 
set, or rather into several nasty sets in London. With no 
experience, no faith, no real friends and no principles to 
speak of, he might be expected to be an easy prey to the 
flesh and the devil. But a cleaner man turns up in the nick 
of time, rescues him from Silenus and various amatory 
females, and by friendship and an accidental breaking of his 
own neck leaves him a devout hearer of sermons before a 
grand and Gothic altar. The characters all speak in one style, 
with laboured quips and uncivil quiddities. The acton, 
lords, artists, harlots, grocers, Jewesses, and the general 
public have a monotonous likeness of speech ; but th: 
reader is kept in a state of wonder—almost in a betting 
mood—as to how soon the hero will be up to his neck in 
mud. It is most incredible that he should come out with 
only a few’ ounces of dirt on his heels, and contrary to all 
our expectations. The book is therefore full of pastoral 
interest, if the term may be used for an interest which is 
created by pastoral theology. It is also well, but rather 
diffusely, w’ritten. 

A White Witch. By Theo Douglas. (Hurst and Blackett, 
6 s.) ^ 

Witch’s cauldrons, black magic, and the elixir vilir —these 
are the ingredients out of which this romance is com¬ 
pounded. All the paraphernalia of mediaeval superstition 
are invoked, and if the reader does not tremble in his shoes 
it certainly is not the author’s fault. We have to confess, 
however, that we have read this novel without trembling. 
Our withers are unwrung. Having supped full with 
horrors, we find, somewhat to our surprise, that the 
banquet is less nauseating than tasteless. For there is an 
air of unreality about it all. The author fails to convince. 
She leaves us in doubt as to whether she has succeeded in 
convincing herself, even for a moment. For the rest the 
story is cast in the approved romantic mould. The hues 
are a little over-sanguine, and there is perhaps a shade 
more villainy than we are reasonably entitled to demand. 
The period is the eighteenth century, and the characters 
are never allowed to forget what is required of them in the 
matter of dialogue. They do not stay at a place—they 
11 sojourn ’’ there. A lady wishes to know’ the time, and 
her devout lover satisfies her curiosity by informing her 
that 44 the half-hour after seven chimed some time since, 
and it must be close upon the quarter.” Such logic seems 
unanswerable. There is always a demand for works of 
this kind, and the present one is neither conspicuously 
better nor conspicuously worse than most of the others. 
To divine what class of reader it is that devours such 
stuff is beyond us. But while the consumer exists, there 
surely will you have the purveyor; and nowadays the 
purveyors seem to be well nigh as numerous as the 
consumers. ? 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

We have received the following letter from Mr. W. L. 
Courtney of the Daily Telegraph : 

October 21st, 1908. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I read with interest your attack on Mr. 
14 Courtenay ” in your last issue. Your paper is such 
a model of accuracy—at all events, I notice how 
indignant you are with persons who, like myself, are 
inaccurate in quotation—that I hesitate to assume that 
the person attacked in your remarks is myself. But 
that is not my only cause for hesitation. Besides your 
very proper admiration of accuracy, I have noticed 
that you are a stalwart champion of consistency. In 
the article by Mr. “Courtenay” to which you object 
a good deal of admiration is expressed for Miss Maud 
Allan's dancing, and this seems to you to be extravagant 
and absurd. Nevertheless, I find in an article pub¬ 
lished in The Academy of March 21st of the present 
year an extremely sympathetic and warm-hearted 
advocacy of Miss Maud Allan’s dancing. For instance, 
such sentences as the following occur: “Such dancing 
as Miss Allan’s is only possible to an imaginative artist, 
who can create, without conventions or symbols to save 
trouble, the poetic impression desired.” “ It is not 
possible to dance in the Eastern manner at all unless, 
like Miss Allan, you are a great artist.” Here, too, is 
a purple passage : 44 Did Miss Allan realise when she 
came to London how bold a thing she was doing ? 
It was nothing less than beginning our education ”— 
(beginning, mark you, for I now gather that you think 
she derived the example from some one else)— 44 in a 
branch of art which we have persistently neglected, 
and mainly through our comfortable suspicion of its 
4 propriety.’ Courage is usually rewarded, and Miss 
Allan has conquered. Night after night crowds flock 
to see this princess of the East first win the head of 
her victim, and, having won it, go through a torrent of 
mingled passions over it, all sublimated by art into 
things of beauty.” I wonder whether sentences like 
these, published in The Academy, “tickled” Miss 
Allan—to use your elegant phrase—as much as the 
enthusiasm which you deplore in Mr. 44 Courtenay ” ? 
It is my misfortune, not my fault, that, not being able 
to spell my name after the fashion of the Earls of 
Devon, I can only subscribe myself, Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

W. L. Courtney. 

We must apologise to the Earls of Devon for our unfor¬ 
tunate mis-spelling of Mr. Courtney’s name, and we must 
respectfully point out to him that, important though his 
name may be to himself, it is not yet sufficiently important 
to the world at large to be considered a 41 quotation.” Mr. 
Courtney misquoted Wordsworth ; we on our part, and by 
favour of the printers, mis-spelt his name. The two 
accidents are scarcely on all fours with each other. How¬ 
ever, we should be sorry if by calling him 44 Courtenay ” 
we had put him to real inconvenience, and we make our 
regrets accordingly. On the large question of 44 consist¬ 
ency ” Mr. Courtney could no doubt tell us approximately 
what Emerson saia about it. But Mr. Courtney’s letter 
appears to us rather to shirk the point at issue. The 
notice respecting Miss Maud Allan which Mr. Courtney 
was kind enough to insert in the Daily Telegraph purported 
to be a review of Miss Maud Allan’s book. Mr. Courtney 
must be aware that the literary value of such a boot 
amounts to nothing, yet he devotes to it a column and a 
half of the Daily Telegraph at a moment when there must 
be hundreds of more important pieces of writing awaiting 
review in his office. And when we reprove him mildly 
for his extraordinary outburst of rapture he hunts up an 
article which appeared in The Academy months ago, and 
imagines that he will upset us by a charge of 4 ‘ incon¬ 
sistency.” If Mr. Courtney will take the trouble to examine 
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the files of The Academy a trifle more closely he will 
find that the article in question was repudiated by us shortly 
after its appearance, and that our opinion with respect to 
Miss Maud Allan’s dancing has been a quite consistent 
opinion. The article from which Mr. Courtney quotes 
crept into the paper during the illness of the editor, and 
in consequence of a misapprehension on the part of the 
gentleman temporarily in charge as to the responsibility 
of the author. By a singular coincidence a representa¬ 
tive of the Palace Theatre called at this office on Tuesday 
last, and asked us to supply him with a copy of The 
Academy for March 21st, the number in which the article 
from which Mr. Courtney quotes appeared. We offered 
to post the copy, but the Palace Theatre gentleman was in 
a great hurry, and insisted on being supplied then and 
there. Later in the day another person from the Palace 
Theatre visited us on the same errand. Dare we whisper 
that it seems to us not unlikely that these copies were 
required for the use of Mr. Courtney ? In any case he 
has unearthed our article, and small blame to him. His 
quotations are quite pretty, and we do not see that they 
reflect discredit on anybody. It would have been fairer of 
Mr. Courtney if he had acquainted himself with the whole 
facts, and we trust that the next time a book of the 
nature of Miss Maud Allan’s falls into bis hands he will 
deal with it in a manner which will show that he is still 
capable of keeping his literary head and which will prevent 
him from rendering the Daily Telegraph ridiculous. 


The spectacle of Cabinet Ministers in the witness-box 
at Bow Street at the behest of that impertinent young 
woman. Miss Christabel Pankhurst, is mightily creditable 
to the country. Mr. Lloyd George turned up on subpoena 
and so did Mr. Herbert Gladstone. We take it that if 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst had been pleased to send Mr. 
Asquith the usual document and the usual guinea, he too 
Prime Minister of England though he be, would have 
attended and submitted himself to this young woman’s 
interrogation. Probably in the history of Bow Street 
witnesses less impressive than Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone have never appeared. Considering that 
both gentlemen are Cabinet Ministers, their replies to the 
uestions put to them were wonderfully wanting in wit and 
ignity. We suppose that this highly important case 
is sub judice ) and we must refrain, therefore, from dis¬ 
cussing it on its merits. But we trust that we shall 
be in order when we say that it seems to us most unde¬ 
sirable and entirely against public policy that persons 
holding responsible positions in the Cabinet should attend 
police-courts on subpoena. We do not know what the 
law on the subject may be, but it is certain that if Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert Gladstone had desired to 
be excused, the matter could have been 44 arranged.” The 
fact is that neither the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor 
the Home Secretary dares avow himself a convinced anti- 
Suffragist. So that when the fair Christabel demanded 
their attendance before Mr. Curtis Bennett, they were 
more or less compelled to attend, and a pretty mess they 
made of it. It has been boasted on behalf of a certain 
critic that he took the dignity out of reviewing. Surely the 
henchmen of Mr. Asquith have performed a similar office 
for Cabinet Ministers. If we go on at the present rate it 
will soon be as undistinguished a thing to be a Cabinet 
Minister as it is to be a member of a parish council. 


We note with extreme regret that President Roosevelt 
has at length decided upon a career for himself. Of course 
everybody has been wondering what he would do for a 
living when he ceased to be President of the United States. 
Would he take to stock and share broking or cow-punch¬ 
ing, or running a circus, or what? Well, the good 
President has set the question at rest for ever by announc¬ 
ing that when he leaves the White House he proposes to 
become a journalist. Mr. Roosevelt could not have selected 
for hi nself a nobler or more creditable profession ; for as 
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everybody knows, the journalists of the United States are 
an honour to their country. On the other hand, there are 
obvious reasons for supposing that American journalism 
could have got along very well without Mr. Roosevelt, 
particularly as he has elected to devote himself to that 
section of the profession which is represented by the New 
York Outlook. The elegance ofiMr. Roosevelt’s style will, one 
imagines, be utterly thrown away on such a journal, and it 
is certain that his salary of ,£5,000 a year will be more or 
less thrown away on Mr. Roosevelt. We have no desire 
to be hypercritical or to claim too much honour for the 
Fourth estate, but it seems to us a thousand pities that the 
ways into journalism should be so easy. When middle- 
aged men give up business as politicians (or company- 
promoters) they appear to turn to journalism as ducks turn 
to water, and, in our opinion, while this fact may be 44 bully ” 
for middle-aged gentlemen, it is very bad for journalism. 
For one mercy, how ? ever, all England may be thankful, and 
that is that President Roosevelt does not appear to have 
been invited to come over and edit the Pall-Mall Gazette. 


The Women’s National Anti*Suffrage League may not 
have distinguished itself by means of unseemly proces¬ 
sions or mad proposals to 44 rush ” the House of Commons, 
but there can be no doubt that it is doing an excellent woik 
and a work which requires to be done. The League is not 
only opposed to the Suffragist methods, but it is also 
opposed to the Suffragist principles. It proclaims itself 
to be an 44 association independent of party formed for the 
purpose of resisting the proposal to admit women to the 
Parliamentary franchise and to Parliament.” Nothing 
could be simpler or less involved, and to our mind 
nothing could be more admirable. For the faith 
that is in them the members have ample justification. 
The arguments on the other side have been stated 
and restated in and out of season by all sorts of irrespon¬ 
sible persons, and it is a question whether there is a 
Suffragist in the kingdom who could say definitely what it 
really is that she wants. Consequently the Anti-Suffrage 
League’s short and simple explanation of its policy is quite 
refreshing. Whatever may be the desires of the Suffragists, 
the Anti-Suffragists do not desire the Parliamentary Fran¬ 
chise or the admission of women to Parliament. Here 
are the main reasons why this League opposes the con¬ 
cession of the vote for which the Suffragists so shriek. 
We print them at length because we consider that they 
deserve the fullest publicity and the fullest consideration 
from women of whatever degree or condition : 

(a) The spheres of men and women, owing to natural 
causes, are essentially different, and therefore their share 
in the public management of the State should be different. 

(b) The complex modern State depends for its very 
existence on naval and military power, diplomacy, finance, 
and the great mining, constructive, shipping and transport 
industries, in none of which can women take any practical 
part. Yet it is upon these matters, and the vast interests 
involved in them, that the work of Parliament largely 
turns. 

(c) By the concession of the local government vote, and 
the admission of women to Ccunty and Borough Councils, 
the nation has opened a wide sphere of public work and 
influence to women which is within their powers. To make 
proper use of it, however, will tax all the energies that 
women have to spare, apart from the care of the home and 
the development of the individual life. 

(</) The influence of women in social causes will be 
diminished rather than increased by the possession of the 
Parliamentary vote. At present they stand, in matters of 
social reform, apart from and beyond party politics, and 
are listened to accordingly. The legitimate influence of 
women in politics—in all classes, rich and poor—will 
always be in proportion to their education and common 
sense. But the deciding power of the Parliamentary vete 
should be left to men, whose physical force is ultimately 
responsible for the conduct of the State. 

(c) All the reforms which are put forw r ard as reasons for 
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the vote can be obtained by other means than the vote, as 
is proved by the general history of the laws relating to 
women and children during the past century. The 
channels of public opinion are always freely open to 
women. Moreover, the services which women can with 
advantage render to the nation hi the field of social and 
educational reform, and in the investigation of social 
problems, have been recognised by Parliament. Women 
have been included in Royal Commissions, and admitted 
to a share in local government. The true path of progress 
seems to lie in further development along these lines. 
Representative women, for instance, might be brought into 
closer consultative relation with Government departments, 
in matters where the special interests of women are con¬ 
cerned. 

(/) Any measure for the enfranchisement of women 
must either (1) concede the vote to women on the same 
terms as to men, and thereby in practice involve an unjust 
and invidious limitation ; or (2) by giving the vote to wives 
of voters tend to the introduction of political differences 
into domestic life ; or (3) by the adoption of adult suffrage, 
which seems the inevitable result of admitting the prin¬ 
ciple, place the female vote in an overpowering majority. 

( g) Finally, the danger which might arise from the con¬ 
cession of woman-suffrage, in the case of a State burdened 
with such complex and far-reaching responsibilities as 
England, is out of all proportion to the risk run by those 
smaller communities which have adopted it. The admis¬ 
sion to full political pow’er of a number of voters debarred 
by nature and circumstances from the average political 
knowledge and experience open to men would weaken 
the central governing forces of the State, and be fraught 
with peril to the country. Women who hold these views 
must now organise in their support. 

Persons desirous of joining the League should com¬ 
municate with the Secretary, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 
Westminster S.W. 


HARMONIES 

No hammer fell, no heavy axe w’as heard 
When Earth was formed, but Alleluias rang, 

And all the morning stars together sang ; 

And when she w’as espoused to the Word, 

Angelic throats and wings moved as one bird 
In melody. And still where water falls, 

Or forest creature to its fellow calls, 

Or leaf is fluttered, there is music stirred. 

And yet the fragrant lily silent blows, 

With head bent down to catch the bee’s low bruit, 
So may my tuneless spirit as she grows 

Respond unto the Lord, though she be mute, 
Obedient as Ilion’s walls, that rose 
In soundless beauty to Apollo’s lute. 

Anna Bcnstox. 


We have heard nothing further from Mr. Watts-Duntoc, 
and we therefore presume that our article of last week con¬ 
cerning his sonnets got through the press without mis¬ 
prints. We consider that on the whole Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s attitude in the matter is admirable. He has 
refrained from defending an indifferent bit of work, and 
nobody will think the worse of him for so refraining. We 
should have liked to have had from him some expression 
of opinion on certain of the general issues which were 
raised, but probably Mr. Watts-Dunton’s opinions are too 
valuable to be wasted in a mere letter. On one point— 
which however has nothing to do w ith sonnets—it is our 
duty to set ourselves right. In our first article we com¬ 
mented upon the “ sudden appearance of Mr. Waits- 
Dunton at the camp-fire of the Saturday Review” We find, 
however, that he is really an old contributor to the paper, 
and naturally he is a valued contributor. We hope that 
he will long continue his connection with both the SaturJjr 
and the Athena , um , and we regret that we should have 
supposed him to be a new recruit to the staff of the former 
journal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n your comments on the “ Rush M fiasco I notice you say 
nothing of the brave “Suffragettes in trousers” who were to 
sweep the police aside. Evidently these thought it safer to reserve 
their energy for the Queen’s Hall, when “men and women 
shouted for Christabel.” For that matter, if the authorities were 
to let Rayncr out the Albert Hall could be filled with fanatics 
shouting for George, for there are many people who hold that 
when a person is murdering it is “ the whitest and purest moment 
of his life/* Even poor old Jane Cakebread could have got 
applause if she had stepped on a public platform during her 
celebrity. There are individuals who will cheer anybody and 
believe anything, even that Mr. Horace Smith has sentenced a 
Suffragette to six months' imprisonment. 

Arch. G. 


“INVERTED FEET” 

To the Editoi of The Academy 

Sir, —Even in contemporary poets the actual pronunciation of 
words is sometimes doubtful—much more with those of earlier 
date. Where pronunciation has actually changed, what the 
Greeks called anastrophe may very well have bev n at work, as 
Mr. Burd suggests in his letter. “Into” and “unto” seem to 
have thus definitely changed their accentuation, for which reason 
I avoided quoting them. “Until,” on the other hand, has not 
followed suit. In the two lines quoted by Mr. Burd—viz. : 

Give praise and thanks unto the Lord. 

And there he rested until ten— 

sing-song recitation would emphasise the second syllable of 
“ unto/* the first of “ until.” The former probably represents 
prose pronunciation at the time when its line was written ; the 
latter does not, and may therefore be treated as a case of actual 
“ inversion ” or “ anastrophisation,” though I should say the 
recession of accent was partial and incomplete. 

But whatever truth there may be in this doctrine, it seems far 
too narrow to cover all the cases cited in my two papers. What 
light does it throw on phrases like “ the dead coal of war,” a 
cadence so often used by Shelley, as in this line : 

O weep for Adonais ! The quick dreams . . . ? 

How does it explain the occurrence in so-called trochaic verse of 
such beginnings as (Tennyson, “ A Dirge”): 

The frail bluebell peereth over. 

The 6n/m-cricket carols clear ? 

How does it help us in dealing with trisyllabic words like tine- 
bunches, well-water, Hay market, or with such quadrisyllables as 
devastating and omnipresence t Something much wider seems 
indicated by these : a determination on the part of pcets to get 
behind word-accent altogether,»to treat it as secondary and not 
primary, thereby showing themselves wiser than many of their 
critics. 

As if to demonstrate superiority to fixed rules of word-accent, 
our poets not seldom repeat the same word at short intervals, 
giving it once what seems natural accentuation and once what 
seems “wrenched.” Thus Milton writes : 

Ordain’d without redemption, without end ; 
and Shelley, still more boldly : 

A divine presence in a place divine. 

Browning has: 

... I saved his wife 
Against law : against law he slays her now ; 

and Palgrave : 

The unknown future lies 
Hid in the God unknown. 

It is easy to see how a word like “ unknown ” can carry either 
accentuation, but not easy to see how the same applies to a word 
like “divine.” 

The true explanation is surely approached by Mr. Burd in his 
remark on Shelley’s line : 

I love all that thou lovest. 

He says that the emphasis we place on “thou” removes the 
accent from “ lovest.” I prefer to say that it tends to withdraw 
attention from that accent, reducing it to insignificance. What¬ 
ever the cause in particular cases, the effect is as now stated ; 
and it is with the effect that prosodists are mainly concerned. 
Some such principle as this, capable of very wide application, I 
tried to suggest in my second paper, and shall be glad to see it 
farther discussed. 

T. S. Omond. 

PS.—I write in haste, at a distance from books. 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he new scheme of government for Birkbcck College 
which was published some days ago meets with the strong dis¬ 
approval of students and past students of the College. 

The clause setting forth the objects of the College is ridiculous 
in its inaccuracy and painful in its reference to the supposed 
social status of the students. The work of the College is to pro¬ 
vide courses of instruction for the degrees of the University of 
London, and it is not, as might have been gathered from the 
published sehemc, a polytechnic of low order and rather frivolous 
aims. 

There is strong objection to the clauses providing for the 
government of the College. Co-optation is introduced, and this 
is considered to be objectionable not only in principle but in 
practice. It is considered that the government of the College 
should be vested mainly in the graduates of the University who 
have been educated at the College, and that provision should be 
made for the representation of women and of students. 

A petition to the Board of Education is being prepared praying 
for reconsideration of the scheme, which, in its present form, is 
likely not only to hamper the work of the College but to prejudice 
the claims of the College to recognition as a school of the 
University. 

The publication of this letter is requested in order that any 
past students with whom it has been impossible to get into 
touch may know that the petition may be signed in the Students’ 
Common-room at the College.—On behalf of the Students' Union, 

S. W. Hood, President. 

K. M. Hearn, Hon. Secretary. 

Birkbcck College, Bream’s Buildings, E.C., Students’ Union, 

October 20, 1908. 
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Scotland : some Fishing Experiences Related and Illustrated by 
Ernest E. Briggs; illustrated. New Light on Immortality, by 
E. E. Fournier d’Albe. Buddhism: Primitive and Present in 
Magadha and in Ceylon, by Reginald Stephen Copleston (2nd 
edition, revised). The Message of the Church in Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel : a series of notes, 2 vols., by Henry Martyn Sanders ; 
VoL I., Advent to Whitsun Day; Vol. II., the Trinity Season. 
The Vision of Unity, by J. Armitage Robinson. New and 
popular edition of the Key to the World’s Progress, being some 
account of the historical significance of the Catholic Church, by 
Charles Stanton Dcvas. A Mystery Play in Honour of the 
Nativity of our Lord, by Robert Hugh Benson ; illustrated. The 
Training of a Priest: an essay on clerical education, by the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith. Historical Letters and Memoirs of Scottish 
Catholics, 1625-1793, by the Rev. W. Forbes-Leith, S.T.; illus¬ 
trated, 2 vols. The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England, 
1781-1803, by Bernard Ward, 2 vols. Abba, Father ; a Com¬ 
ment on the Lord’s Prayer, by Walter Lowrie. Anselm's 
Theory of the Atonement: the Bohlen Lectures, by the Rev. 
George C. Foley. Social Service : a Handbook for Workers 
and Visitors in London and other large towns, edited by the 
Rev. G. M. Bell. Leadership : Lectures delivered at Harvard 
University, by the Right Rev. Charles H. Brent. Design in 
Nature, illustrated by Spiral and other arrangements in the 
Inorganic and Organic Kingdoms as exemplified in Matter, 
Force, Life, Growth, Rhythms, by J. Bell Pettigrew ; illustrated, 
3 vols., Vol. I. Practical Physics, by Lionel M. Jones; illustrated. 
Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry, by A. W. Stewart. 
Laboratory Arts ; a Teacher’s Handbook Concerning the Repair, 
Adjustment, and Construction of Scientific Apparatus, by 
George H. Woollatt. An Intermediate Course of Laboratory 
Work in Chemistry, by Edward Kenneth Hanson and John 
Wallis Dodgson. New vols. in the Scries of Monographs on 
Biochemistry ; The Development and Present Position of Bio¬ 
logical Chemistry, by F. Gowland Hopkins; The Nature of 
Enzyme Action, by W. M. Bayliss; Chemical Constitution of 
the Proteins, by R. H. Aders Plimmer ; General Characters of 
the Proteins, by S. B. Schryver; Vegetable Proteins, by 
Thomas B. Osborne; Carbohydrates ; the Polysaccharides, by 
Arthur R. Ling; Carbohydrates ; the Glucosides, by E. Frank- 
land Armstrong ; Fats, by J. B. Loathes. Laboratory Manual of 
Qualitative Analysis, by Wilhelm Segcrblom. A new Text-book 
of Physical Chemistry—The Theory of Valency, by J. Newton 
Friend. Application of Vectors to Alternate Current Problems, 
by Charles F. Smith and W. Cramp. An Elementary 
Manual of Radio-Telegraphy and Radio-Telephony for 
Students and Operators, by J. A. Fleming; illustrated. 
The Origin of Vertebrates, by Walter H. Gaskcll; illustrated. 
The Bone-Marrow ; a Cytological Study, forming an Introduction 
to the Normal and Pathological Histology of the Tissue, more 
especially with regard to Blood Formation, Blood Destruction 
etc., by W. E. Carnegie Dickson; coloured plates and micro- 
photographs. The Human Species ; considered from the Stand¬ 
points of Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology and 
Bacteriology, by Dr. Ludwig Hopf, authorised English edition ; 
illustrated. A new edition of Quain’s Elements of Anatomy, 
Vol. III., Neurology, by E. A. Schafer and J. Symington ; Part I., 
comprising the General Structure of the Nervous System and the 
Structure of the Cerebrospinal Axis; illustrated. An Atlas of 
Skiagrams, illustrating the Development of the Teeth, with 
Explanatory Text, by Johnson Symington and J. C. Rankin. Lathe 
Design for High and Low Speed Steels : a Treatise on the Kine- 
matical and Dynamical Principles Governing the Construction of 
Metal Turning Lathes, by John T. Nicholson and Dempster Smith ; 
illustrated. Modern Practice in Mining for the use of Mining 
Students, Prospectors, Colliery Managers, and others, by R. A. S. 
Redmayne ; First Series—Coal Mining, Vol. I., Coal: its Occur¬ 
rence, Value, and Methods of Boring, etc. Notes on, and 


Drawings of, a Four-cylinder Petrol Engine, arranged for use 
in Technical and Engineering Schools, by Henry J. Spooner. 
Machine-drawing and Design for Beginners; an Introductory 
Work for the Use of Technical Students, by Henry J. Spooner. 
Introductory Mechanics, by Edward J. Bedford. Strength of 
Materials, by Arthur Morlcy ; diagrams. A New Volume in the 
Architects’ Library : A History of Architectural Development, in 
3 vols.—Vol. II., Mcdkeval, by F. M. Simpson ; illustrated. Two 
new volumes in Longmans’ Commercial Series Banking Law, 
by Robert W. Holland and Alfred Nixon ; Handbook of German 
Commercial Correspondence, by I. Bithcll. An Introduction to 
Practical Mathematics, by F. M. Saxelby. Book-keeping for 
Beginners, by Beatrice Brackenbury. The A B C of Book¬ 
keeping, by Lawrence R. Dickscc. A Course of Hand and Eye 
Training, by F. C. Stanley. Moral Instruction and Training "in 
Schools : Report of an International Inquiry, edited, on behalf of 
the Committee, by M. E. Sadler ; 2 vols.—Vol. I., The United 
Kingdom ; Vol. II., Foreign and Colonial. Principles of Logic, by 
G. H. Joyce. Analysis of the Evolution of Musical Form, by 
Margaret H. Glynn. Old Irish Folk Music and Songs; 2 
Collection of about a thousand Irish Airs and Songs never before 
published, with Analytical Preface and a running Commentary 
all through, edited by P. W. Joyce. Longmans’ Pocket Library 
(new volume); Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
translated by J. W. Mackail. A History of English Journalism to 
the Foundation of the “Gazette,” with facsimiles, by J. B. 
Williams. A New and Cheaper Edition of Lectures on the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century in England; Popular 
Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments, by Arnold Toynbee. 

MESSRS. JAMES NISBET AND CO. 

The Church Pulpit Commentary:—Jeremiah-Malachi; Si. 

{ ohn vi.-Acts x.; Acts xi.-Romans; 1 Corinthians-Ephesians; 
’hilippians-Hebrews ; James-Revelation. Fact and Faith, by 
the Rev. J. G. Simpson. Our Three Classes, by Caroline If. 
Hallett. God’s Claim upon Man, by the Rev. J. E. Brigg 
Nisbct’s Church Directory and Almanack for 1909. The Church 
Pulpit Year-book for 1009. Nisbet’s Full Desk Calendar for 
Sundays and other Holy Days in 1909. Church Praise new 
edition, 1908) :—(1) Organ Edition, with music ; (2) crown 8?o., 
staff notation ; (3) crown 8vo., tonic sol-fa ; edition with words 
only; (4) crown 8vo., large type ; (5) pott 8vo., medium tvpc; 
(6) sq. pott 8vo., small type. School Praise (new edition. 19081- 
(1) crown 8vo., staff notation; (2) crown 8vo., tonic sol-fa; 
(3) words only, i6mo., small type. God’s Week of Creation 
Work, by the author of “The World's Week of Human History/ 
The Gist of the Lessons for 1909, by R. A. Torrey. Common 
Affections of the Liver, by W. Hale White. The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Surgical Affections of the Knee, by Sir William H. 
Bennett. Movable Kidney, by W. Arbuthnot Lane. Hip Disea* 
in the Young, by James Berry. Prostatectomy, by J. W. Thomson 
Walker. Enuresis, by James H. Thursfield. Nisbct’s Medical 
Directory for 1909. Young Nemesis: a Story of Piracy, by F.T, 
Bullcn ; illustrated. That Master of Ours : School Life in the 
Olden Days, by the author of “ Dorrincourt.” A Plucky School- 
Girl : a Story tor Girls, by Dorothea Moore. The Story of Little 
Black Quasha, by the author of “ Little Black Mingo.” Silver 
Chimes, by Mrs. Marshall. In the Year of Waterloo, by 0 .\. 
Caine. The Work of Oliver Byrd, by Adeline Sergeant. A Fight 
for Freedom, by Gordon Stables. The Cleverest Woman in 
England, by L. T. Meade. Miss Con ; or, All Those Girls, by 
Agnes Giberne. The Meteor Flag, by Gordon Stables. 

MESSRS. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON AND 

FERRIER 

A History of Missions in India, by Julius Richter, D.D., trans¬ 
lated by Sydney H. Moore. The Web of Time, by Robert h. 
Knowles. Bunyan Characters (Fourth Scries) : Bunyan Himself, 
as seen in his “ Grace Abounding,” by the Rev. Alex. Whyte. The 
Claim of God on Art, Commerce, and Industry, by John Kelmam 
The Christian Method of Ethics, by Henry W. Clark. The 
Exploration of Egypt and the Old Testament: a Summary ^ 
Results obtained by Exploration in Egypt up to the Present 
Time, with a fuller account of those bearing on the Old Testa¬ 
ment, by J. Garrow Duncan; illustrated. The Path of Life: 
Thoughts on Personal Salvation, by W. N. Macpherson. Pastures 
of Tender Grass : Short Sermons to Young People, bv the Rev* 
Charles Jerdan. The Dawn of Shanty Bay, by Robert E. 
Knowles; illustrated. Jerry M’Auley; an Apostle to tne 
Lost, Founder of the Water Street Mission, New ^oii 
Personal Recollections, edited by R. M. Offord. The 
of Grace ; a History of the Ulster Revival of 1859, by the 
Rev. William Gibson ; Jubilee Edition, with Introduction by 
the Right Hon. Thomas Sinclair. Ensnared by the Jesuits: M 
Address on the Irish Universities Bill, 1908, with a 
showing how the Bill was rushed through the House of Loni- 
by Michael J. F. McCarthy. The Marvellous Story of 
Revival in Manchuria, translated by John Ross, D.D. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

In the current number of the Freethinker there is an 
article by Mr. Bernard Shaw which is headed 44 Mr. 
Bernard Shaw Explains his Religion.” Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s religion turns out to be the religion of the Hyde 
Park atheist orator. It is just as crude and just as silly, 
with the added idiocy of the Shavian paradox which is 
expected of him. Listen to him : 

When, as Nietzche-Zarathustra puts it, God is dead, 
Atheism dies also. Bible-smashing is tedious to 
people who have smashed their Bibles. I do not say 
that there is no work left for atheists and Bible- 
smashers among people who remain steeped in the 
crude idolatry that is still all that religion means to 
large masses of the English people. 

In other words, Mr. Shaw does not choose to call himself 
an atheist because he and his fellow 44 intellectuals ” and 
44 stalwarts ” have, in their own estimation, so completely 
disposed of God and the Bible that there is no further 
necessity for these 44 intellectuals ” and 44 stalwarts ” to 
protest against them. In short, Mr. Shaw is such a complete 
atheist that he is not an atheist. People who are amused 
by this childish juggling with words deserve to be con¬ 
demned to read the Freethinker every week for the rest of 
their lives, than which we could desire no worse fate for 
them. Mr. Shaw thinks he has smashed the Bible. He 
has certainly butted his head against the wails of the 
Temple, and 44 something had to go,” as the late lamented 
Bessie Bclwood put it. We wonder what the Christian 
Socialist clergymen who are so lavish in their support of 
44 that great and good man,” Mr. Bernard Shaw, and whose 
presence on his platforms when he is preaching Socialism 
adds so vastly to the respectability of the great 44 move¬ 
ment,” have to say for their idol’s 44 religion.” We 
challenge Mr. Percy Dearmer, who, in the colums of “ the 
best penny review 7 ,” treats us this week to two columns of 
his own brand of Socialism, to read aloud to his congrega¬ 
tion Mr. Bernard Shaw's crude and blasphemous twaddle, 
and then, if he can, to explain how 7 he finds it consistent 
with his duty to appear as the public supporter of their 
only begetter and his like. 


The brilliant Mr. Frank Harris, of Vanity Fair , has suc¬ 
ceeded, it appears, in landing his lively journal with another 
libel action. We have almost lost count of the libel actions 


which have been brought against Vanity Fair since Mr. 
Harris undertook the job of infusing Socialism and Anarchy 
and Suffragitis into its columns, but we should not be 
surprised if they were found to run into double figures, 
though, of course, most of them have been 44 settled out of 
court.” Presumably Mr. Harris, who is considered by many 
people, including himself, to be the ablest editor in London, 
finds that they are 44 good business,” or he would hardly 
indulge himself so frequently in the libel habit. It is a very 
expensive habit to these who are not provided with that 
form of non-paying ability which Mr. Harris himself so 
poetically describes as “fairy gold.” But, given a few 
sacks of that delightful currency, it can be made both 
pleasant and profitable. The witness-box is a grand place 
fora middle-aged gentleman of ferocious aspect, loud voice, 
and a determination to produce at any cost what the lesser 
evening papers describe as 44 epigrams.” It is unfortunate 
for Mr. Harris that the stars in their courses appear to be 
fighting against him to a certain extent. The unseasonable 
heat-wave which we are at present experiencing will, it is 
feared, make fur-coats somewhat stuffy wear ; and Mr. 
Harris without his fur-coat is only halt himself. Which, 
as Euclid would say, is absurd. We should advise Sir 
Ralph Littler and his solicitor to look a little more closely 
into this matter of 44 fairy gold ” lest they be deluded into 
taking it for legal tender—which it is not. 

Mr. Victor Grayson continues excitedly on his course. 
He reminds one on the whole of a sort of weary comet— 
an interloper among the stars, as it were, but pathetically 
anxious to be seen even by people with only one eye. 
What he is pleased to call 44 his campaign ” is a beautiful 
and wonderful affair. His desire, it seems, is 41 to put the 
fear of God into the heart of the House of Commons,” but, 
without the smallest intention to be disrespectful to that 
honourable assemblage, we should imagine that Mr. 
Grayson will find it most difficult to achieve his object. 
The House of Commons is really afraid of nobody, not 
even of Mrs. Despard, and it is impossible to make it 
afraid, at any rate in the sense suggested by Mr. Grayson. 
On the whole, there is something irresistibly humorous in 
Mr. Grayson’s attitude. He has been forcibly ejected from 
the House, and he cannot go back until he apologises. 
So that he must needs fire off his fierce speeches on 
Tow’er Hill. Mr. Grayson is particularly anxious that the 
police should take notice that he is not a revolutionary. 
He has assured us that he shudders at the sight of blood, 
and that consequently he does not propose to incite his 
following to deeds of violence. This is most handsome of 
him, and England will no doubt be grateful. At the same 
time, if Mr. Grayson’s views are to be pursued to their 
logical conclusion he will most certainly have to conquer 
his softness of disposition. 

It is all very well to counsel hungry men to demand the 
right to work, and to tell them that the Government 
is frightened of them. The fact is that the Govern¬ 
ment is in no better position to employ these unfortunate 
persons than is Mr. Grayson himself. The Govern¬ 
ment's recent proposals to provide money for the relief 
of the unemployed amount in effect to a mere sop, 
and they do not in the least meet the difficulty. Mr. 
Grayson himself is dissatisfied with them, so are the 
Labour Party and Mr. Grayson’s private and particular 
followers. They would be just as dissatisfied if the amounts 
to be forthcoming were doubled to-morrow. The fact is 
that what nine-tenths of the 44 Hunger Marchers” and out- 
of-work Socialists really demand is not the right to work, 
but the right to work at their own price, and these 
are two very different things. Mr. Grayson shudders 
at the sight of blood. If he had the smallest inkling 
of what it is that he is doing his best to call down 
upon the country he would shudder a great deal more. 
We are sorry for him, and we can only hope that he will 
shortly come to a frame of mind which will allow him to 
make the amende honorable to the assemblage which he 
| has insulted, and whose rules he has set at defiance. It 
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is not good for a representative of any constituency, no 
matter how singular or ill-chosen that representative may 
be, to be debarred from access to his seat in the 
House. We say that if there is any virtue at all in Mr. 
Grayson he can exercise it with much better effect inside 
the House of Commons than out of it. There is no objec¬ 
tion in the world to his being as fierce and as plucky and 
as determined as he knows how to be—at proper times and 
seasons. The House of Commons delights in a fierce 
fighter, but it has no tolerance for the shrieking poseur . 
It is brilliant of Mr. Grayson to set himself up as the 
only living friend of the destitute and the downtrodden. 
In point of fact they have many more friends than they 
imagine, and, for all his protestations, Mr. Grayson is the 
worst of them. 

We note that our friend the Kao Age does not repeat its 
appeal for funds in its current issue. We conclude, there¬ 
fore, that the necessary funds have been forthcoming, and 
that Mr. Orage is to be congratulated accordingly. But 
we note also, with a certain alarm, that Mr. Orage’s name 
no longer appears on the paper as editor, and that no other 
name has been put up in its place. Among the numerous 
bright items which the New Age puts forward is a rhymed 
alphabet running as follows : 

A is an Agnostic dissecting a frog ; 

B was a Buddhist who had been a dog ; 

C was a Christian, a Christist, I mean ; 

D was the Dog which the Buddhist had been ; 

E is for Ethics that grow upon trees ; 

F for St. Francis who preached to the fleas, 

G is for God, which is easy to spell ; 

H is for Haeckel, and also for Hell ; 

I is the Incas, now commonly dead ; 

J is a Jesuit under the bed ; 

K is the letter for Benjamin Kidd, 

The Angels and Devils said don’t, but he did. 

L Louis the Ninth, who unlike the Eleventh, 

Was a much better man than King 
Edward the Seventh. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll will be pained to learn that the author 
of these stupid fleering lines is none other than his worthy 
young protege, Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, whose theological 
chef iVouvre the editor of the British Weekly lately recom¬ 
mended to be purchased and 44 mastered ” by all Sunday- 
school teachers. 

We have received from a correspondent 44 An account of 
the first dinner and meeting ot the new session of the 
Poets’ Club.” It goes without saying that the bare idea of 
a Poets’ Club arouses in us abounding interest. That such 
an organisation should exist in London and should be 
able to boast a 41 new session ” is really wonderful when 
one comes to think of it. But alas ! for the vanity of 
human conception. When we look into the 41 account” 
so kindly furnished to us we find that 44 amongst those 
present ” were the Italian Ambassador, Lady Margaret 
Sackville, Sir Thomas Tancred, Mr. A. Diosy, Mr. Law¬ 
rence Kelly, Mr. H. Heldman, Mr. H. A. Cruso (not 
Robinson), Mrs. Gorst, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Miss Sut¬ 
cliffe, and the Solicitor to the Nav Age . Mr. Henry Simp¬ 
son, 44 President of the Poets’ Club,” was in the chair, 
and Mr. Selwyn Image, 44 the well-known author,” read a 
paper on 44 Nature and Imagination.” We are probably 
quite ignorant of the real stirrings of the poetic faculty in 
this country; but we are free to confess that in this list of 
virginal chaste names we recognise that of only a single 
poet, Lady Margaret Sackville to wit. Sir Thomas 
Tancred does not figure in 41 Who's Who ” as the author of 
anything in the shape of poetical works, being in fact 
described as 14 a contractor for the Forth Bridge and as 
for Mr. Diosy, his interests appear to lie in the direction 
of Japan, rather than of Parnassus. Of Mr. Simpson, the 
President, we are unable to find any record, and as for the 
Solicitor of the New Age we can only vouch for the fact 
that if he is a poet at ail, he certainly lacks the accomplish¬ 
ment of verse. Mr. Selwyn Image, of course, is another 


pair of horses, inasmuch as he is the author of 41 Carols 
and Poems,” and we have no doubt whatever that his 
address on 44 Nature and Imagination” would be a 
striking affair, and calculated to edify an assemblage of 
poets. 

The Italian Ambassador, for his part, also appears to 
have made quite a sensible speech—in French. His 
Excellency observed, inter alia, that: 

In his early youth two thoughts were ever present 
in his mind, one of evil presage and the other o( a 
happier nature, the first being to make verses and the 
other to destroy them as soon as written. 

Here was wisdom. But, seemingly, the Italian Ambassador 
could not keep it up, for he went on to say that: 

Although the English nation were not credited 
with being a poetic people, they were, he thought, 
essentially so, for when he was touring the country 
recently in a motor-car he could not help being 
struck by the beauty of the English cottage gardens, 
the roses grafting richness over the porch, the vines 
running along beneath the eaves, the geraniums in 
the lattice-windows, and various similar instances o( 
a care for beauty, all bearing testimony of the love of 
Nature and poetic expression among the people, 
Wordsworth wrote a sonnet on the subject of beautiful 
cottages, which, in a sense, would serve to point his 
Excellency’s moral; but Wordsworth did his best to get 
to the heart of the people with some of his lyrics, and failed 
on the whole to meet with anything like a creditable 
amount of appreciation from the country-side. We wish 
the Poets’ Club every success, but we trust that at its 
next dinner it will manage to muster a larger company of 
authentic bards. 


It appears that the Councillors and Aldermen of the 
borough of High Wycombe have elected a certain Miss 
Dove to the position of Mayor of the borough. This is a 
very distressing state of affairs for the inhabitants of High 
Wycombe, and we can only advise them to take the earliest 
opportunity of providing themselves with a new set of 
Councillors and Aldermen w r ho will have more respect for 
the dignity of the borough than to make it ridiculous by 
appointing a female Mayor. Miss Dove, it appears, is the 
head mistress of a school, and she has, if you please. 
44 appointed as Mayoress ” her 44 oldest house-mistress.” So 
the borough of High Wycombe enjoys the distinction of 
having two elderly females, not very 4 ‘ remotely connected 
with education,” as its Mayor and Mayoress. Needless to 
say, Miss Dove is an ardent Suffragist, and looks it. We 
have been privileged to gaze upon her counterfeit present¬ 
ment in the pages of the Daily Telegraphy which, pursuing 
its well-known policy of “booming” and advertising the 
Suffragist cause by every means in its power while officially 
professing to disapprove of it, devoted nearly a column 
and a half of its space to an interv iew with this lady on 
October the 23rd. On this same date there was pro¬ 
ceeding at Hampstead a London County Council election, 
for which the candidates were respectively Mr. A. T. 
Taylor, Municipal Reformer, and Miss M. E. Balkwill,who 
describes herself as Progressive-Socialist-Suffragist. Wc 
suggest to the Daily Telegraph that, in view of the principles it 
professes to uphold, it would have been advisable to limit 
its transports over the entirely superfluous Miss Dove to, 
say, a quarter of a column, and to have devoted the 
remainder of the space which it would thus have saved to 
an explanation of the situation at Hampstead, and an 
appeal to those of its numerous readers who inhabit that 
district to support Mr. Taylor. As a matter of fact the 
Daily Telegraph gave to the Hampstead election less than 
a third of a column, and most of this space was devoted 
to quite unnecessary information about the female Pro 
gressive-Socialist-Suffragist candidate. Such details, for 
example, as that 44 for years she lived with her brother, 
who it appears is a surgeon, cannot be considered to be 0! 
enthralling interest to the readers of the Daily Teleg^f*' 
which grows more like the Daily Mail every day. P l> 
satisfactory to be able to record the fact that, in spite A 
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the Daily Telegraph's efforts, the “ Moderate ” candidate, 
Mr. Taylor, was elected by an enormous majority. 

A few days later the Daily Telegraph threw off the mask, 
and appeared in its true colours as an out-and-out sup¬ 
porter of the Suffragist movement. In a tearful and 
maudlin leading article on Monday last it informed us that 
“ no man of intelligence and humanity can fail to regard 
the spectacle [the sentencing of the three Suffragette 
ringleaders to three months’ imprisonment] as infinitely 
sad and pitiful.” It went on to harp wofully on the 
••ability” and “courage” of these quite uninteresting 
ladies. As a matter of fact their “ ability ” is simply 
the ability to nag and scold, which almost every 
woman possesses, but which, fortunately, the majority 
do not employ; while their 44 courage ” is sheer pig¬ 
headed obstinacy. A leader-writer who can find anything 
“infinitely sad and pitiful” in the spectacle of three 
mischievous and self-advertising females deliberately 
choosing to go to prison when, by a mere promise to 
behave with ordinary ladylike decency for the compara¬ 
tively short period of twelve months, they could avoid 
it, writes himself down an ass, and a silly sentimental 
ass at that. We have said that the Daily Telegraph 
grows more like the Daily Mail every day, and in this 
sudden change of front on an important question we 
find one of the most common symptoms of the hapenny 
disease. The principle of hapenny journalism is—always 
be on the side of the mob ; never mind if for years you 
have stoutly maintained that two and two make four, the 
moment you see, or fancy you see, symptoms that the 
4 ‘ man in the street” begins to think they make five come 
out with a leading article to point out that no man of 
intelligence and humanity can fail to see that there must 
be a great deal in it, and that the recognition of this 
mathematical axiom will 44 have to find a place in the legis¬ 
lative programmes of the future.” Never try to lead or 
direct opinion, but rather follow and fawn.—We should 
advise readers of the Daily Telegraph who are not pre¬ 
pared to go with their favourite organ of opinion in its 
latest vagaries, to remember that a paper which is violently 
against Woman’s Suffrage one week and violently in its 
favour the next, is one whose views on any subject what¬ 
ever are absolutely without value and weight. When the 
Daily Telegraph discovers in the course of time that it has 
made a mistake, and that Woman’s Suffrage, so far from 
being on the verge of triumph, is in reality on its last 
legs, its intelligent leader-writers and reporters will come 
scuttling back to the anti-Suffrage position like a pack of 
startled rabbits. 

. Mr. W. L. Courtney has sent us a letter marked 
44 private.” This is the way with people. They commit 
indiscretions ; one reproves them ; they make fusses about 
misprints and fall to ill-advised accusation, then they 
endeavour to round matters off pleasantly for themselves 
under the seal of privacy. We shall say only of Mr. 
Courtney’s letter that, taking into account what has passed, 
it most certainly ought not to have been withheld from 
publication. Meanwhile, as we hear nothing from the 
Earls of Devon, we conclude that they have not been 
seriously inconvenienced by our unwarrantable misuse of 
their family name. The matter can have no possible 
importance for them. On the other hand, that Mr. 
Courtney should be capable of transforming two familiar, 
haunting lines of Wordsworth into 44 Dead, far off, unhappy 
things, and battles long ago,” ought to have a certain 
importance for the Barons of Burnham. We forgive Mr. 
Courtney for his suggestion as to The Academy s “incon¬ 
sistency ; ” but, failing some evidence of a contrite heart, 
we shall never forgive him for printing a column and a half 
in the Daily Telegraph about such a childish book as Miss 
Maud Allan's “ My Life and Dancing ” in the height of the 
autumn publishing season. Mr. Courtney has not yet 
attempted to justify this lapse, nor can he make a show of 
justifying it without at once admitting that his literary 
judgment is as unsound as his memory for what are perhaps 
the most frequently quoted of all Wordsworth’s lines. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE 

(A Tale of Apuleius . From the Prose of Walter Pater). 

“ Go, bold winged winged boy, and wing your wanton dart 

Into a beast. There may she find a mate 

This Psyche ! ” Venus laughed. And her wild boy 

Fell to the Earth bearing a woful doom 

To Psyche, fatally lovely, whose white fame 

Troubled th’ implacable queen of loveliness. . . . 

But Cupid pitied. For the perfect form 
Encased a flawless spirit. And the boy 
Winged the compelling dart to his own soul, 

So loved the maid. Within a mountain grove 
Of mighty trees he built an hostelry 
Delightful, into cedar and silver and gold 
Breathing his spirit wild with cunning art; 

And here he lodged her, here he n'ghtly came, 

And here the rites of love. . . . But Venus heard 

And with indomitable anger drove 

That God-loved girl from her young God ; with pains 

Intolerable she troubled her, to Hell 

She spumed her. But all Mature rose to aid 

Her innocent ; the ants, the Bird of Jove, 

Green reeds and stones of towers fought for her ; 

Until at last the Father drew his boy, 

Th’ unduteous love-sick Cupid, to him : 44 Son, 

Thou ne’er hast pleased me yet will I please thee ; 

Take thou the Maid of Earth.” So Cupid lay 
With Psyche in his bosom and the Gods 
Drained the approving cup ; a little Pan 
Prattled upon a reed and Venus danced 
Sweetly to the soft music and forgave. 

So runs the tale within the Golden Book ; 

So told the Golden Tale within the Book. 

L. I. 


THE DECAY OF THE “DAILY 

TELEGRAPH ” 

The newspaper without a history may be reckoned 
blessed. The Daily Telegraph possesses a history, and a 
history of a fairly diversified character ; so that on the 
whole it may not be quite such a blessed organ as the 
English middle-classes would seem to consider it. On 
more than one occasion we have found it necessary to call 
attention to the extraordinary vagaries in which Lord 
Burnham’s journal has of late indulged. It is within the 
recollection of most of us that at a moment when the 
Daily Telegraph seemed at the height of its power a 
certain fly crept into the ointment of its greatness. It our 
memory serves us, the fly in question came out of Carmelite 
House, and the Daily Telegraph was much annoyed about 
it. Lord Burnham and his editors took measures to deal 
with that fly sharply and drastically. They even went the 
length of starting a Sunday Telegraph , with a view, appa¬ 
rently, to convincing the public that enterprise and smart- 
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ness were not exactly the personal monopoly of Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth. But on second thoughts, which are usually 
the better in Fleet Street, the Daily Telegraph went to 
work cn the dislodgment of the aforesaid fly with greater 
wisdom than was suggested by its Sunday venture. The 
management apparently came to the conclusion that 
attempts to compete with Carmelite House would be, on 
the whole, undignified and unprofitable. It was remem¬ 
bered all of a sudden that the Daily Telegraph was a 
respectable paper, and that, in spite of the fearsome 
successes of the Daily Mail , there might still be left in 
England a considerable body of persons who were not 
disposed to trust their morning mentality to the specious 
devices of Mr. Harmsworth even at half-price, and the 
Daily Telegraph took courage. It concluded that though 
the skies might seem to snow Daily Mails there was still 
room (or a properly conducted, responsible penny paper, 
and it proceeded forthwith to conduct itself with great 
propriety. We believe that the rewards of its honest 
endeavours in this connection were not inconsiderable, and 
it certainly gained in reputation and hugeness and fatness. 
Had we been ourselves in the shoes of Lord Burnham we 
should have remained contented. Position, power, and 
a good name do not always go together ; but the Daily 
Telegraph did really manage to harness these three 
excellent horses to its waggon, and, as we say, it might 
conceivably have rested satisfied. But what has 
happened ? Alas and alack-a-day! though we were in 
a condition of assured competence and credit, the 
Daily Mail continued to exist and continued to run 
neck and neck with us in the public eye, and the Daily 
Mail appeared to be full of fire, and energy, and enter¬ 
prise, and we could not resist adopting for ourselves certain 
of its pretty, winning, captivating methods of doing busi¬ 
ness. So that we started innovating more or less on 
Daily Mail lines. We put up a Ladies’ Page with foolish 
and irritating drawings to it; we arranged our literary 
pages on the beautiful Daily Mail principle of three 
columns of letterpress in the centre of the page, and two 
columns of publishers’ advertisements on our right and left 
flanks as it were. And generally we caused our 44 mammoth 
sheet” to carry large slabs of advertising wherever an 
advertisement could be squeezed in, no matter what the 
ultimate shock to our readers might be. And if the Daily 
Telegraph had paused even here it might possibly have gone 
on its way rejoicing ; for the public of the present day 
and generation is singularly tolerant of huge displayed 
advertisements, reasoning, no doubt, that we live in an age 
of advertising, and that a paper cannot exist unless it is 
gravid with invitations to buy whisky or motor-cars, 
or Turkey carpets, or castor-oil, or 44 The Life and 
Letters of Queen Victoria.” But having embarked 
on perilous seas, the Daily Telegraph has very naturally 
become the sport of those wild winds which play such 
havoc with the rash and reckless journalistic mariner. 
It perceived, as in a glass darkly, that if you throw one 
part of your ballast overboard, you may find it desirable to 
part with the rest. The whole of its traditions made it 
imperative on the Daily Telegraph to keep a cool and sober 
head when matters of public policy were in question. On 
the other hand, the example of the Daily Mail went to 
show that public policy is really a matter of small conse¬ 
quence, and that the great end and aim of successful 
journalism is to be on the side that is shouting loudest at 
the moment. Probably with a sincere desire to keep its 
readers properly posted up in current matters, the Daily 
Telegraph took to giving prominence to the doings of the 
Suffragists. It began mildly by treating the Suffragists’ 
disturbances in pretty much the same manner as it might 
treat a dog-fight; but gradually the Suffragists became 
more and more important in its eyes, and greater and 
greater space was accorded to them. All the time, however, 
the tone of the Daily Telegraph's leading articles on the 
subject remained correct and definite. It was a tone of 
deprecation. That deprecation culminated in most serious 
reproof and animadversion in the matter of the Suffragist 
raid on the House of Commons. The Daily Telegraph 


was startled almost out of its sleepy wits by the grave 
aspect which the Suffragist agitation assumed on that 
ridiculous Tuesday evening when five thousand London 
policemen were outwitted by a single raucous woman. And 
the Daily Telegraph leader writers were moved to severe 
remarks accordingly. For all that, it was felt in the office 
that the Suffragist movement was booming, and that 
there were 44 scoops ” in it; so that the Daily Telegraph 
reporters were set on to produce lengthy and sympuhetic 
accounts of the Suffragists’ doings, and on Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst and her mother and Mrs. Drummond being sent 
to pris m the Daily Telegraph must needs come out with a 
leader in which it practically avowed itself a Suffragist 
organ, and expressed the opinion that the Votes for 
Women question must forthwith be placed in the category 
of reasonable politics, and that it was a pitiful and terrible 
thing that the leaders of the movement should be incar¬ 
cerated with the common lawbreakers. At ensuing 
Suffragist meetings, of course, the Daily Telegraph came in 
for ovations. Cheers were raised for it, and the Suffragists 
took it once and for all to their motherly bosoms. And 
just when it is beginning to feel its feet, as it were, after 
performing the most flagrant and undignified volte face 
since the famous Harmsworth quick change from Free 
Trade to Protection, the country is set by the ears by the news 
that there have been terrible "goings-on ” in the Commons 
in consequence of the action of certain adherents of Mn 
Despard, and the Daily Telegraph finds it necessary to make 
use of such headlines as 44 Riotous Scenes in the Commons," 
44 Women Chained to the Grille,” 44 Fetters Filed Away,” 
44 Forcible Ejection,” 44 Fifteen Suffragists Arrested,” and 
so on and so forth. Now it is plain that this disturb¬ 
ance is of even a more serious and dangerous nature 
than the first Parliamentary raid. The Daily Telegraph 
very properly condemned that raid, yet with regard 
to the second and more serious raid it finds itself 
in the unpleasant position of being compelled to remain 
silent on the subject. It cannot blow hot and cold with 
one mouth more than once a xveek at any rate, and con¬ 
sequently these riotous scenes in the Commons have to 
pass without a single word of disapproval on the part of 
our great and only middle-class pennyworth. Surely a 
paper of the position of the Daily Telegraph never before 
placed itself in such a ridiculous and ignominious position. 
44 Ichabod ” should be put up in letters of electric light on our 
contemporary’s commanding frontage in Fleet Street 
forthwith. The Daily Telegraph cannot claim longer to 
have anything left of its comfortable and decent tradition! 
It has descended overtly and flagrantly into the mud of 
hapennyncss, and there it must remain and take its squalid 
chance with the haporths. If it is to save itself at all, it 
should come down to half-price at once, for even the dull 
British public will not long continue to purchase from the 
Daily Telegraph for a penny what it can get in the Daily 
Mail for a hapenny. 


BEERBOHM AND THE 
CHRISTABEL 

Mr. H. M. Beerbohm, commonly known as Max, will 
probably forgive us if we describe him as the golden boy 
of journalism. Youth, we believe, has long constituted 
his entire stock in trade as a writer for the Press, and 
while the samples he displays on his little stall are of * 
somewhat faded and fly-specked aspect, Max still sets 
them out of a morning with assiduous and loving care, and 
accomplishes with them feats of exchange and barter 
which are truly marvellous. We are quite willing to 
admit for Mr. Beerbohm a shrewdness beyond 
apparent years. We admit for him also that he sticks 
more or less faithfully to his windy comer, and manages 
it with marked skill and devotion. We suppose that, after 
that weird bundle of quotations Mr. A. B. Walkley, iff* 
Beerbohm is 44 London’s premier dramatic critic,” and dns 
in spite of his boyhood. We have occasionally in 
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Saturday Rci'icw read pieces of dramatic criticism bear¬ 
ing Mr. Beerbohm’s name, and their extreme tidiness and 
meticulous polish cuts us to the quick. Just as certain 
kitchen wenches with but one pot to burnish will cause 
that pot to shine like the morning sun, so does Mr. 
Beerbohm work on his small notices with the sandpaper 
and rubbing-cloths, which appertain not so much to 
journalism—and least of all to dramatic criticism—as to 
the production of, say, chaste verses for Christmas cards. 
On the other hand, you can seldom gather from anything 
Mr. Beerbohm has to sav whether this, that, or the 
other play is worth its salt, inasmuch as for Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm the play is an affair subsidiary to the scalloped, 
critical, sand-pie-making of that extremely clean child, 
Mr. H. M. Beerbohm. Having bestowed praise where 
praise is due, let .us proceed to the more elevating 
portion of our duty. His Majesty’s Judges, not to 
mention his Majesty’s magistrates, have long been unani¬ 
mously convinced on one point—namely and to wit, 
that “ this court is not a theatre.” The Saturday Review 
cannot be hoodwinked however. It has made up its mind 
that not only the High Courts, but also the courts of first 
instance, are in effect theatres, and consequently when the 
playhouses arc choke full of Mr. Jerome and Kir. Barrie 
and Mr. Somerset Maugham, and the Courts of Justice 
happen to be presenting a new autumn novelty or so, Mr. 
Beerbohm is sent round to do the show. And to be just 
by him, Mr. Beerbohm goes about the business faithfully 
and with a cheerful countenance, and brings to bear on its 
execution the brimming reserves and inner deeps of his 
glorious youth. During last week the dock of the police- 
court at Bow Street contained for some hours a young 
woman in a white frock— 44 a very young lady,” according 
to Mr. Beerbohm—and her name was Christabel Pankhurst. 
Max was made aware by some occult process that this very 
young lady was so to appear—probably the affair was 
marked 41 Matinee, Bow Street ”—in the Saturday Review 
diary, and on little wings of haste Max proceeded to Bow 
Street. There was Miss Pankhurst right enough, and 
with her, of course, the perceptive eye might have 
remarked her mamma and a Mrs. Drummond. Mr. 
H. M. Beerbohm, however, is, as we have seen, nothing 
if not a golden and delicate youth, and it was on 
Christabel that his eager, expectant, youthful gaze 
was at once riveted. According to his own subsequent 
showing in the Saturday Rcview 1 this very young lady in a 
white frock made hay of him at sight and proceeded 
tenderly to blow him about right through the proceedings. 
There in all her loveliness she stood— 44 penned but 
gloriously unhampered,” wrote Max. 44 Put the wood- 
nymph in the dock of the Police-court and her effect is 
quite wonderful,” wrote Max. 44 With her head merrily 
inclined to one side, trilling her questions to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, she was like nothing so much as a little 
singing-bird born in captivity,” wrote Max. And much 
more also to the like effect. Eheu !—not to say fugaces! 

Scene 1.—Mr. Curtis Bennett’s Court. 

Enter Maxeo. 

Max. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

(Christabel appears in a white frock) 

But soft! what light flutters above yon bars ? 

It is the east, and Pankhurst is the sun, 

Arise fair sun, and kill that brute Lloyd George, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou, O maid, art far more fair than he I 
Be not his maid, since he is envious ; 

H is Liberal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; give him beans. 

It is 44 my very young lady ; ” O my stars— 

My wood-nymph, penned but gloriously unhampered 1 
She speaks, yet she says nothing : what of that ? 

Was ever such a falling into platonics ? Nowhere in his 
roseleaf, gilt-edged, scented article has Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm a good word either for Mamma or Mrs. 
Drummond. Always it is 41 that very young lady,” Miss 
Christabel. 


And there we are. The effect of Mr. Beerbohm’s article 
(that is to say, if it has an effect) will be all on the side of 
the Suffragists, for besides offering the palpably young man’s 
incense to the fair goddess Christabel, Mr. Beerbohm 
naturally takes the occasion to point out that the human 
male person is an unreasoning “animal,” and that the 
Suffragists, as embodied of course in our white-frocked 
wood-nymph Christabel, are really most reasonable and 
most modest and most righteous persons, seeking only their 
just and proper due. Since Mr. Beerbohm went to Bow 
Street Miss Christabel Pankhurst, together with Mrs. 
Pankhurst and Mr*. Drummond, has been sent to prison, in 
default of an undertaking to be of good behaviour and keep 
the King’s peace. We take it that Mr. Beerbohm will be 
reduced to elegant tears in consequence. Such gracious 
drops will reflect great credit upon him, indicating as they 
should that he is a young gentleman of a tender disposition 
and a fine and noble feeling where young women are con¬ 
cerned. For our own part we have no words wherewith 
sufficiently to condemn Mr. H. M. Beerbohm’s indiscretion, 
not to say his sheer fatuity and stupidity. The philosophy 
of the thing will bear any amount of examination, and no 
doubt it is on this fact that Max would justify himself and 
his misguided journal. But unfortunately it is one of those 
matters which appear less and less pretty the more you 
stir them up. We shall dismiss the awkward probability 
which forces itself upon one at a first perusal of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s article—namely, the probability that if 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst had happened to resemble 
some of the published portraits .of Mrs. Drummond 
rather than a wood-nymph we should have been spared 
Mr. Beerbohm’s beautiful appreciation. This probability 
is a great deal more serious than it may appear ; but as we 
have no desire to be personal, either with Max or Miss 
Pankhurst, we shall dismiss it. The fact remains that the 
Saturday Review must now be included among those organs 
of public opinion which are infected with Suffragist lean¬ 
ings and tendencies, and which are disposed, directly or 
indirectly, to applaud methods of agitation and an attitude 
towards law and order which no sane or thinking person 
can defend. The root defect of the journalism of the hour 
is that it betrays a disposition to be the sprawling supporter 
and admirer of the 44 successful.” If an utterly brainless 
gander could by some arrangement with the advertising 
agents appear to-morrow in Piccadilly Circus with one-half 
of its body painted blue and the other half painted crimson, 
and if by this proceeding it 44 succeeded ” in holding up the 
traffic for half-a-dozen golden minutes, journalism would 
immediately and without hesitation accord to such a fowl 
his meed of columnar fame. The Daily Mail would have 
a column about it, the Daily Telegraph would have a column 
and a half about it, and the balance of the haporths and 
pennyworths, evening and morning, would follow suit. Till 
Max went to Bow Street the Saturday Review had clung 
steadfastly to its duty in this aff air of the Suffragists. Women 
as fair as Miss Pankhurst were sent to prison for offering 
defiance to the authorities without a single murmur of protest 
from the Saturday. If it encouraged a sneaking sympathy for 
the 44 ladies” who rang bells at Mr. Winston Churchill and 
who broke the squares of the Premier, and who threatened 
us with 44 bombs next time,” and who brought out the 
Commissioner of Police with 5,000 constables for the 
protection of the House of Commons only a few days 
back, and have since torn down the grille and 44 raised 
Cain ” in that same House, it carefully concealed that same 
sympathy. Its position was sound and logical and credit¬ 
able. The hapenny papers and the mobs might be all for 
egging on Mrs. Pankhurst and her hysterical supporters to 
deeds of idiotic derring-do ; the Saturday Review stood firm 
for public decency and public order. Then in an evil hour 
Max is sent to Bow Street, and, hey presto! we, the 
Saturday Review , who live to a great extent on the memory 
of our glorious relations with one Robert Cecil, third 
Marquess of Salisbury, must needs fling ourselves 
meltingly into the arms of that 44 very young lady,” the 
wood-nymph, not, of course, in the reprehensible interest 
of Suffragitis, but in the winning and pure interest of 
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distressed beauty. Max is a gallant man, and the Saturday 
Review is a gallant journal, and gallantry is a virtue. On 
the other hand, there are more important virtues and more 
important duties, even for the Saturday Review . To make 
an end, we have not yet availed ourselves of an opportunity 
for gazing upon the slim charms of Miss Christabel Pank- 
hurst. We have no doubt whatever that she is as beautiful 
and as much like a wood-nymph as the next young 
woman of her interesting years. We are sorry for her, 
and we are sorrier still for her mother and for Mrs. 
Drummond, neither of whom strikes us in the figure 
of a wood-nymph. But until the laws on the statute-book 
are pronounced gallantly by the King’s Judges to be in 
their nature and essence inapplicable and without intention 
or meaning so far as women are concerned, we must 
contend that if Aphrodite herself breaks the peace, and 
refuses gorgeously to be bound over, she should e’en be 
carted off to durance vile without reference to the sniffing, 
moon-calfish, lachrymose outpourings of Max and the 
Saturday Review. 


STARS AND STRIPES 

For her sins, of commission and omission, we have 
frequently applied to the shrinking back of America such 
rods as we did not happen to have in pickle. And it must 
not be supposed that persons who consider themselves 
qualified to retort on behalf of 11 God’s Own Country” 
have failed to furnish us with a proper amount of epistolary 
matter. When our correspondents in the United States 
confine themselves to printable language we never hesitate 
to give them fair play in the back part of the paper, and in 
point of fact, we are always pleased to hear from them. 
During the present week we have received two long letters 
from America, one of which appears in its proper place, 
and may form the subject of future comment. The second 
letter appears to us to have an importance of its own, and 
we append it hereto in the hope that our readers will 
peruse it with the attention which, in the circumstances, it 
deserves: 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —At the present moment I can hardly conceive 
of anything likely to give me greater peace of spirit 
than the writing of a letter to The Academy. I am 
in that overburdened state of mind common to devout 
women who have no rest on Sunday afternoons 
until they have told their dear Rectors how much the 
morning’s sermon meant to them. 

In like fashion I shall have no rest until I have told 
The Academy how much it means to me. I am sure 
that The Academy will be inflated with joy to know 
what it means to one who is an American, a Noncon¬ 
formist, and altogether an inexcusably clumsy mistake 
from the hand of one of the Creator’s journeyman 
tinkers. For that true and generous reason, as well 
as from the over bubbling of my own sentiment, 
I make bold to let forth the things that clamour against 
my mind’s dim doors. 

Last summer such a tearing and rending review of 
a third or thirteenth rate American pseudo-history 
book rose up from the columns of The Academy and 
smote me in the face, that inextinguishable laughter 
broke forth within me, and forthwith I sent in my 
humble subscription moneys. Nor have I been 
cheated out of the good joys I dreamed to find. The 
Academy is of a truth the highest-stepping, merriest- 
going, lustiest-hitting member of all my present literary 
comradeship. 

Not that it always makes me laugh. Not so, but far 
otherwise. Sometimes it brings despicable tears to 
the eyes of my spirit, just as a dentist’s determined 
boring into the secret places of one little nerve can 
force tears into the boldest eyes. I do not like to be 
told that all American art and life is hopelessly banal, 
bombastic, built on a glittering, slithering foundation 
of billions and billions of dollars and spaces and spaces 
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of hollow'-headed clownishness. I do not like to be 
assured on first-hand authority that St. Peter a: 
Heaven’s Gate will knock me on the head with his bic 
bludgeon-shaped key, and I shall go sprawling, like 
Vulcan or Satan himself, all day and night to the waste 

C laces of damnation, just because I happened to be 
orn into an ecclesiastical community which thinks it 
has found other possible means of approach to the 
Throne of Grace than the lovely and gracious forms 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 

And, being of a weakly sympathetic nature, I do not 
like to feel the whips and scorpions of a litem 
scourge falling in devilishly merry rhythm upon the 
backs of a score of dreaming, desirous little poet- 
people and honest-hearted essayists. 

But the miracle remains. I love The Academt 
even W'hile it makes me twist and squeak like a soul in 
the lower parts of Hades. 

And I am not certain that the twisting and squeal¬ 
ing is not a part of the joy. For I grow very weary, 
as do we all, of sitting about and hearing people be 
polite because they have not wit enough to be any¬ 
thing else. Men of true spirit must let fly, at 9nme 
things and in some times. If they are of the baser 
sort, they puisae their wives with the fireirons, and 
the whole tenement is secretly edified by the enter¬ 
tainment thus afforded. If they are of the elect, they 
must hold themselves dowm to pursuing their public 
with words, heavy or keen. The members of the 
public are edified thereby as long as nothing cracks 
their own skulls or pierces their own hearts ; and the 
closer the cracking and piercing comes the more 
exciting grows the game, and the more the public 
applauds, even while it dodges. 

Now I am of the public that dodges. Being 
myself nobody, I stand in no actual danger; but having 
once or twice come near enough to being somebody 
to understand how one who is somebody might feel 
under given circumstances, I am in a position to 
experience to the uttermost the joys and grievous pains 
which such a power as The Academy deals forth with 
generous hand. Moreover, I can envy with a perfectly 
fresh, selfish, jade-coloured enviousness the oppor¬ 
tunity which The Academy gives itself of wielding 
deathless fireirons : or, to glorify the figure, deathless 
fire-bolts. 

For, oh! what fun it must be to feel justified in 
calling down the wrath of Heaven, and in knowing 
that the w r ay one calls it down is quite as picturesque 
and effectual as the wrath itself I I fear that if the 
gorgeous opportunity were granted me, I should be 
so enchanted by the possibilities of endless flickering, 
flaming, and fulminating that presently I should 
become nothing but a concentrated prong of fire, 
without discrimination and without purpose save to 
burn, bum, bum—no matter what, so long as I could 
burn. 

But I perceive that The Academy is able to keep 
its discrimination ; therefore I have honour for it, and 
therefore I watch it consuming mightily, and laugh at 
the joy of its conflagrations while the very skirts of 
my garments are scorching. I can laugh because I 
know that not much more than the smell of their 
scorching will penetrate to my own unimportar! 
nostrils. And I can laugh, too, at the more thorough 
burning of other souls’ gay habiliments and timorous 
or daring persons, because I entertain a private and 
very comforting conviction that out of every heap ct 
little grey fluttery ashes will arise the brisk, nicely- 
feathered phoenix of the immortal in each martyred 
cause and individual. I am, in fact, inclined to say 
with Gamaliel: 

“ If this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God- 
But meantime the cleansing fires are very beautify 
and splendid to look upon ; and sometimes a deal ct 
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rubbish is burned up in them. Therefore I dance with 
the dancing flame. 

My mind being now somewhat relieved of its burden, 
I cease, and await the next upblazing. 

Respectfully, 

F. S. Davis. 


October 19, 1908. 

Nobody will suggest that the foregoing is other than a 
good-humoured piece of writing ; it his the quality, too, 
of plausibility, and it is not wanting in shrewd thrusts for 
The Academy. We make no complaint about it; indeed, 
on the whole, we rather like it, and we shall proceed with 
what skill we may to examine its meaning. We take so 
much trouble with it because we believe that it is the kind 
of letter which many persons in America would like to write 
to us did they possess the necessary gifts, and we believe 
also that it is the kind of letter which quite a number of 
English people would be anxious to indite if they pos¬ 
sessed the gifts and the courage. Boiled down, our 
correspondent may be counted among those kindly-hearted 
persons who love to witness a whipping though their 
sympathies be entirely with the whipped. They argue 
in some such way as follows : This poor person on the 
triangle is suffering blows for sins committed in 
ignorance. I myself have been committing such sins 
all my life, and it has only just occurred to me that 
they are sins. But for the grace of God I might 
just as well be the sufferer. Yet withal the kind gentle¬ 
man who handles the scourge hath a pretty hand ; the 
shrieks of the culprit are not altogether unpleasant to the 
soaring human ear, and we know that he will escape with 
his life. Furthermore, I cannot deny that this whipping 
may be for his good. In any case it is distinctly amusing. 
The Academy might well be content to let matters rest at 
that. If it were the design of the paper merely to get up 
punitive spectacles for the delectation of the crowd the 
attitude of our American friend would be more or less 
correct. In point of fact, however, The Acacdemy exists 
for no such exciting purpose, and persons who imagine 
that we have the smallest eye to the amusement of the 
crowd imagine a vain thing. Our correspondent, it seems, 
is prepared to stand or fall with Gamaliel. So are we. If 
the chastenings we have to offer be undeserved and gratui¬ 
tous they can hurt nobody. If, on the other hand, as we 
contend, they be invariably deserved and richlydeserved.it 
is possible that that may prove useful to a naughty world. 
One grave fallacy which our correspondent indulges should 
be dissipated forthwith. It does not at all follow that 
because 44 out of every heap of little grey fluttering ashes 99 
there appears to arise 41 the brisk, nicely-feathered phoenix,” 
that this same nicely-feathered phoenix represents an 
44 immortal, martyred cause.” Most of us are only too sure 
of the fact that the wicked or ill-conditioned cause can rise 
just as well out of its own ashes as the sweetest cause that 
ever passed through flame. Clapttap, disingenuousness, 
vulgarity, cant, and shams and pretences of every sort 
have been committed to the furnaces time and time 
again by stronger hands than ours, and after every 
burning they would still appear to come out smiling. 
Indeed, so continuously and obviously is this the case that 
nine-tenths of the world has concluded that evil must 
really be good and, consequently, 44 of God.” In spite 
of the evidence of our senses, we refuse to believe it. It 
would be a most easy and pleasant thing for this paper to 
range itself with the regiments of complacency and 
acquiescence. Commercially such a course is the obvious 
and only course, for, sooner or later, if you do not acquiesce 
and you do not comply, you create an offence which causes 
people to button up their pockets. Furthermore, it is 
perfectly well understood that a paper which declines to 
shout with the mob whenever the mob chooses to shout 
will not enjoy the favour of the eminent or the critical. On 
neither ground do we propose to repine. Persons interested 
are welcome to place any construction which happens to 
strike them upon what they read in The Academy. Our 
sole anxiety is to be told flatly and without beatings about 
the bush when we have spoken of any man or any man's 


work or public actions unjustly. General charges and 
general conclusions, howsoever prettily put, do not really 
concern us. Definite instances we are always prepared to 
discuss, particularly as we imagine that there are no definite 
instances. As an example of what may be done by corre¬ 
spondents on this side of the water, we may mention that 
we have been taken to task for suggesting that we should 
send a certain book, published by Mr. Heinemann, to the 
Chief Rabbi with a view to obtaining an opinion as to 
its decency. Our correspondent considers that such a 
suggestion is 14 rude,” and that 44 rudeness ill-becomes 
a high-class paper.” We quite agree with him on 
this latter point. But we do not agree that it is 44 rude ” 
to appeal to the Chief Rabbi in such a connection. 
Our correspondent is most careful to refrain from asserting 
that the book to which we refer is other than a dubious 
book. Neither has Mr. Heinemann as yet taken it upon 
himself to vouch for its propriety. It is the fashion 
nowadays for publishers who esteem themselves respect¬ 
able members of society to place on the market works of 
fiction which they must know to be dubious and 
unsavoury. When the Press points out the undesirable 
nature of such works, the publisher rubs his hands and 
boasts that you are advertising him and helping him to sell 
the very book you wish to condemn. We take it that these 
publishers have souls to save, and that, like any ordinary, 
common man, they cherish a certain respect for the 
counsel of their spiritual advisers. It seems to us that 
without for a moment appearing pragmatical or travelling 
outside the limits of his spiritual duties, the Chief Rabbi 
could give Mr. Heinemann advice respecting the book to 
which we refer, which would be beneficial not only to Mr. 
Heinemann but to the country. In any case, if the Chief 
Rabbi informs us that the novel in question is a decent and 
proper work, we are prepared to apologise humbly to all 
parties. 


THE VADE MECUM 

In these days of self-educators and sixpenny encyclopaedias 
it is amusing to look back upon the opportunities our 
ancestors had of acquiring useful knowledge in a condensed 
form. Living in an age in w r hich it is apparently possible 
to become an accomplished musician or linguist in an 
incredibly short space of time, say, for the trifling sum of 
one-and-sixpence, it is difficult not to ask oneself in 
moments of doubt and depression why, after so careful 
a study of Mr. Brown, Smith, or Robinson's 44 Italian in 
Half-an-Hour,” is one unable to understand even the title- 
page of 44 1 Promcssi Sposi,” or why a careful practice of 
Herr Crashow’s wonderful elbow-method results in a total 
inability to play simultaneously with both hands on the 
piano ? On foggy evenings, when the vitality is low, after 
a disheartening attempt to render 44 Haydn’s Surprise,” or 
sitting over the fire with the gloomy grandeur of Dante's 
44 Inferno” lying unrevealed upon the knee, dark doubts 
are apt to assail the most self-confident aspirer after know¬ 
ledge. Is there something wanting in brain or body ? Can 
it be that he alone, of all men, is unable to avail himself 
of the hundred educational advantages of the twentieth 
century ? Is it possible that in thirty years’ time the world 
will be full of accomplished linguists, all chattering tongues 
acquired in half-an-hour; while he alone will stand dumb and 
uncomprehending in their midst, the historic dunce of the 
century ? Let the victim of these imaginative broodings 
take heart in the reflection that others were, many of them, 
not artists, in spite of the unselfish efforts of Master William 
Salmon to teach them 44 Etching, Limning, Painting, Wash¬ 
ing,” not to mention 44 Gilding, Dyeing and Perfuming,” 
and the 44 Beautifying of the Person ” ! To this is added— 
to quote the title-page—“A Discourse of Perspective and 
Chiromancy,” adorned with 44 Sculptures the like never yet 
extant.” The writer opens his treatise with a few hints 
on the subject of drawing generally, especially that of the 
44 Landskip.” Upon first sight his method is calculated to 
strike terror into the heart of the embryo artist. This, for 
instance : 
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Make your landskip to shoot (as it were) away, one part lower 
than another, making the nearest hill or place highest, and those 
that arc farther off to shoot away under that, that the landskip 
may appear to be taken from the top of a hill. 

An earthquake alone would account for such a landscape ! 
Then, just as the student’s reeling brain is beginning to 
gather a few grains of knowledge from this amazing bundle 
of chaff, comes a short but comprehensive chapter on 
Palmistry I This may be intended as a little wholesome 
recreation. It is unfortunately embellished with an illustra¬ 
tion whose presence in an art handbook is to be deplored, 
inasmuch as it depicts the human hand, the palm 44 full-face,” 
the fingers in profile ! The chapter closes with a sentence 
which shows the good Doctor to have been as mixed in 
his metaphors as in his perspective : 

Notwithstanding, although we have not here deleniated every¬ 
thing in particular, yet we have laid, as it were, the ground and 
foundation of art, out of which, as out of a fountain, the indus¬ 
trious student may, at his own leisure and pleasure, rear a stately 
fabric. 

That he was an idealist as regards the fairer sex is seen 
by the following : 

But to paint the exquisite beauty of a woman is never to be 
well done . . . her rare complexion being scarcely possible 
to be imitated with colours ; there is none really knows the exact 
mixture for such a countenance— 

and this from a man who afterwards implores the beauties 
of his day, in heartrending terms, to paint their faces ! 
After some two hundred pages devoted to painting and 
etching, Master Salmon passes to the 14 Counterfeiting of 
Diamonds and Other Precious Stones,” and tells us of a 
way to convert fifteen eggs and some gum-arabic into 
amber, so like the real stone that 44 when you rub it t'will 
take up wheatstraw as other amber doth.” From the 
counterfeiting of amber it is but a short step to the 
counterfeiting of the human complexion, and we come 
next upon a delightfully plausible preface to the 44 Art of 
Painting the Face 

The licking over of an old withered, wrinkled, and weather¬ 
beaten skin [says our author] arc as proper appendices to a painter 
as the rectification of his Errors on a piece of canvas— 

a statement which induces a mental vision of some of our 
leading R.A.*s personally 44 licking over ” the faded coun¬ 
tenances of their more elderly sitters. It might become a 
case of making the model like the portrait instead of the 
portrait like the model. What woman could resist the 
following glowing advertisement ? 

These cosmetics we have offered upon the altar of your defects, 
protesting that the use of these bcautifiers will make you as fit 
for the entertainment of courtiers, as ever you were before for 
the entertainment of grooms and hostlers, and make your rusty 
skins and ill-looked faces to outshine with a radient lustre the 
most splendid of all the nymphs of Diana. Though you may 
look so much like the image of Death, as that your skins might 
be taken for your winding sheets, yet by our directions you may 
attain such a rosid colour, and such a lively chcarfulness, as shall 
not only make you look like Nature's workmanship, but also put 
admiration into all beholders and fix them in the belief that you 
arc the first fruits of the Resurrection. . . . Borrow our 
artificial bcautifiers and become splendid, that you may be fit to 
be gathered by the hand of some metamorphosed Hero ; lest in 
the Garden of Deformities, growing green with sickness, you 
should be taken for thistles and so cropped by asses. 

After this inspired discourse it is a somewhat rude shock 
.to be invited to bedew the countenance with 44 A Fucus or 
Cosmetick of river-crabs ” ! At the risk of drooping for 
ever in the 44 Garden of Deformities ” one hesitates before 
the thought of ‘‘taking the flesh which remains in 
•extremities of the great claws of river-crabs ” and 
applying it to the countenance. 44 Juicc of clove-gilli- 
flowers and a little juice of limons ” has a pleasanter 
sound. 44 Dissolve pearls in distilled vinegar ” suggests a 
truly regal mixture for those who can afford it. After a 
discourse on perfumes, soap, and hair-dye, the accom¬ 
plished Master Salmon supplies us with sixteen different 
ways of making pearls ! 

This astounding volume closes with two short chapters, 


one, 44 A brief Discourse of Alchimy and of Metals in 
general,” the other, 44 A Discourse of Chyromancy and of 
the line of Lyfe.” It was printed in London 4 ‘For J. 
Crumpe, at the Three Bibles in St Paul’s Church Yard' 1 
in the year 1675, and bears as a frontispiece a portrait of 
William Salmon, with the following lines : 

You see his form and vears, but if you would 
View his just soule (which envy can t behold) 

In his workc and following tractate looke 
The lively picture if his mind ye booke. 


OCTOBER GARDENS 

Was there ever such an autumn as 1908? The dahlias 
are blazing away as if Jack Frost had not been used to 
blacken their characters every Michaelmas since Andrew 
Dahl brought them from South America. The great 
autumn daisies have transferred their allegiance from St. 
Michael to St Luke. The grass is long and lush and 
emerald. One would be certain it were June if only it 
were pied with daisies or gold-sheeted with buttercups. 
The roses are not nearly over. In fact, they are renewing 
their most perfect buds, and the ripe apples hang with 
gold and red among hardly tarnished leaves. 44 The spring 
and the middle summer sat each in the lap of the breeze, ’ 
Maeldune’s warriors reported of the island of flowers. They 
need not have gone so far if they had not so antedated 
their lives. The fuchsias fancy themselves to be still in 
Chili, and the mignonette breathes the spices of Egypt 
The violets are diffident, and fear to be too early for their 
invitations. In the kitchen-garden the marrows roll and 
swell, and there are large carbuncle tomatoes sucking in 
the sunshine. The nasturtium, that Peruvian cress, which 
French children call la capuchinc, still justifies its victorious 
name of tropaeolum—the trophy-flower. Linnaeus and his 
daughter Lizzie saw it throw out sparks of an evening, 
and, indeed, meaner botanists can almost hear it purr with 
pride. The cherry-pie puffs out its balm, and the pink 
May has shot out and uncurled some new leaves. But the 
mushrooms are fickle. They like to grow when there is 
no competition in the arena, and to steal a march upon the 
sleeping turf. In the river, to the dismay of the men 
who contract to clear it, the pond-weeds are growing 
gracefully down stream again, and the Canadian thyme 
is swelling in sponge-shaped bushes. The fish are 
rising madly at the grey flies, who wind their sultry horns 
as they do for the feast of the holy Baptist John. 
Unseasonable campions, ragwort, and little veronicas da: 
the hedges. The cottage gardens are superb with mallows, 
and the grapes on the south wall of the thatched farm arc 
almost as good as those in the squire’s hothouse. Among 
all these lush and summery sights one is startled by the 
music of the hounds and the gallop of jovial hunters, whose 
sweating horses are little beholden to the enthusiasm of 
the thermometer. Nor does the scent quite answer the 
Master’s expectations, or is it that the herbage helps : 
shelter the double dealings of puss ? They have lost again, 
and a check is called before they are all aware of the firs: 
burst. The swallows—too quick despairers—are gone, anti 
the robins are singing their wintry notes, but the black¬ 
bird goes to bed scolding most shrewishly. By the way, 
why do blackbirds scold so indignantly when they get 
ready their nightcaps ? The early risers tell us that these 
small fowls do the same when they doff their pyjama j" 
the morning, but it would be an impertinence to obtru^ 
upon their leirc . A frost or two clears the temper of these 
curtain lecturers, and in the winter they steal into their 
beds with an awed silence. It may be that there is mcth:<‘ 
in their domestic jars. They invite all enemies—cat* 
stoats, foxes, boys, and the like—to show themselves, t 
declare their intentions and appetites before the ouzel-c^ 
falls asleep. If none appear he has less to dream about. But 
in the leafless, hungry winter there arc no curt.iius to the 
bed, and enemies are less challenged than evaded. Has u 
deep blue gentian any moral right to be so insistent a.' 
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now is ? And to find bushes of Canterbury bells when 
October is middle-aged is given to few generations of 
Englishmen, and the honeysuckle is still wooing the evening 
insects. Are we not going deep into Nature’s debt ? We 
shall have a bill sent in for our out-of-scason pleasures. 
Any day the new grass may be curled with heavy rime. 
Perhaps the cereals have never yet been quite so responsive. 
Less than a week after the drilling the green oat-blades 
are coming up in ranks, and the meanest of farmers cannot 
grudge his stock roots this winter, for they are enormous. 
The rabbits are so fat that almost any fool can shoot them, 
if he gets the chance. They almost waddle before the 
guns, and when invited to bolt, slink with a solemn gait 
from cover to cover as if they were merely leaving church 
before the sermon. But maybe before these lines see the 
cold light of print there will be a black revolution, and all 
things become normal once more. It is less pleasant so, 
no doubt, but all the decay of autumn needs the sharp 
septic surgery of frost, or it lets loose the zymotic diseases 
in horrid hordes upon us all, which is a bad consummation 
to a too regretful summer. 


HANNAH MORE 

Did any one, ever, at any time, do good works in quite so 
curious a way as Hannah More ? The modem reader, 
while his head is bare and bowed in reverence at her zeal 
and mercy, finds the rest of his frame down to the toes 
trembling and aching with mutinous merriment. It is one 
of the most exhilarating of tasks to dip into her letters. 
She was a great educational influence, but, as she says, her 
plan is very limited and strict She is writing to her 
Bowdler, the Bowdler—the apostle of fig-leaves, and she 
explains that the laity in her diocese “ learn such coarse 
works as may fit them for service.” Dr. Watts’ hymns 
were a powerful means to this end, and so were the Cheap 
Repository Tracts. She instituted schools and friendly 
benefit societies for poor women, with two little annual 
festivals. The members of these clubs had articles, the 
most alluring of them being 44 that every girl of fair 
character who married was to be given 5s., a pair of white 
stockings, and a new Bible.” The demand was almost as 
modest as the reward—of fair character! Those white 
stockings, knitted by the Misses More, twinkle through all 
her works, and the crown was a grand subject for advice 
to brides. Every village gossip suggested to the winner 
how to lay it out. Even the most improvident suggested a 
teaspoon or a piece of plate. Actually the honest brides, 
like the clean beasts, appeared at the last by sevens. 
But Hannah’s diocese was so strange that strange 
methods were required to work it. She once went 
ten miles below Cheddar to ask a rich farmer to help, and 
approached him across ploughed fields and shocking roads. 
He was deeply pained, and told her that religion was the 
ruin of agriculture and had been 14 ever since it had been 
introduced by the monks down at Glastonbury.” Hannah 
soothed this frank pagan by praising his wine, but called 
him—on paper—an ignorant, cold, unfeeling, rich farmer. 
She used the basest cajolery without a pang to overcome 
the suspicions of the farmers whom she depicts as tyrants 
and savages. 14 Their apples would be safer if the children 
were confined.” She drank brandy and water with them, 
4 • fondled their ugly children,” vaunted her schools as rare 
protectors of game. She even threatened them with a 
resident curate and raised tithe. By every possible means 
she planted schools and dubs. At the ferocious parish of 
Shipham, a dairy-wench had actually and already got a 
little class of thirty children, and 

at from her little pittance bought books and provided rewards 
of gingerbread for those who improved most. Blush, grandeur, 
blush!” 

Grandeur actually did blush it seems. But Hannah was 
too grimly serious to blush, if she ever had cause ; and 
that gives a force to her style, which is turgid and yet 
suffused with sincerity. She gathered her schools on 


Callow Hill one August. 44 A boy of the best character 
carried a little flag,” and amid thousands of spectators, 
they marched singing Psalms. “ Six clergymen who were 
present said grace,” and beef and plum-pudding were 
served 44 as much as their stomachs would hold,” and then 
they were examined in the number of chapters they could 
repeat : 

As the design of the day was to prove to them the possibility of 
being merry and wise, we all joined in singing “God save the 
King ” and amusing them by a little mirthful chat. 

She had fed nine hundred people, so her notions of con¬ 
viviality were at least generous, if incomplete. The glass- 
workers of Nailsea were a sore grief to her. The place 
abounded 44 in sin and wickedness, the usual consequences 
of glass-houses and mines.” It was the worst vein she had 
yet tapped, worse than 

savages, hard-hearted farmers, little cold country gentry, and 
a supercilious and ignorant corporation. 

In its nineteen little hovels, all in a row, lived near two 
hundred people. 44 Both sexes and all ages herding 
together; voluptuous beyond belief.” The work was 
irregular, often night-work, and even 

intruding upon the privileges of the Sabbath. The wages high, 
the eating and drinking luxurious—the body scarcely covered, 
but fed with dainties of a shameful description. The high 
buildings of the glass-house ranged before the doors of these 
cottages—the great furnaces roaring—the swearing, eating, and 
drinking of these half-dressed, black-looking beings, gave it a 
most infernal and horrible appearance. One if not two joints of 
the finest meat were roasting in each of these little hot kitchens, 
pots of ale standing about, and plenty of early, delicate-looking 
vegetables. 

A gentleman friend, “being personally fearful,” bolted at 
this dreadful sight, but Hannah and Patty entered each 
hovel and harangued every separate family. They were 
most civilly met and welcomed to Botany Bay, or Little Hell, 
44 as they themselves shockingly called it.” But the black 
makers of that now rare black white-flecked glass were 
most loyal disciples, and came humbly to school, young 
and old: 

About this time we had a sad and curious bustle at Shipham 
An infamous woman there, of depraved character, set up a ball, 
and drew aside too many of our young women. We flew imme¬ 
diately after this lady, and a dialogue too shocking to relate 
ensued. It did, indeed, show the depravity of the human heart 
when left to itself. We have consulted a Justice of the Peace, 
who has promised to assist us in setting aside the dancing. 

The fury of Hannah perhaps leads her to excess in her 
docket of the character of her saltatory sister. She 
managed to quash 44 these shocking scenes of vice,” but 
only with heroic efforts ; and when once her mind was 
made up she disdained no help from Church, State, Press, 
employer, schoolmaster, or personal ukase : 

Dancing [she says in her indignant charge] at Shipham must 
always be improper, but in the midst of religious institutions, 
societies, and schools it is particularly indecent and abominable. 

This is strong meat, especially as round-dances were then 
unknown. But enough has been said to show the imperial 
Hannah in her best and in her most masterful moments. 
There is something fascinating about her, even when she 
is denouncing a young card-playing curate or the lewd 
plays in a neighbouring town. She appealed to the dogged, 
masculine men of her generation. Her praise is in all the 
biographies. Ex-slave-trader John Newton hailed the 
Mendip as the chief mountain in the world, Sion only 
excepted. 44 Homer,” he says, 44 never dreamed of such a 
scene as was exhibited on the top of Mendip,” when 
Hannah gave a school-feast. Johnson, Horace Walpole, 
Burke, Kennicott, Reynolds, and a dozen other great men 
delighted to honour her. Of course, they were quite 
right ; but there must have been much cause and excuse 
for her opponents, when they showed the cloven hoof and 
wrangled with her retainers. She was uniquely good no 
doubt, but possibly even more amusing than she was good. 
Only, luckily, no one then saw the amusing side. As a writer 
of dramatic and devotional treatises she is asphyxiating. 
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REVIEWS 

THE FIGHTING “LONDONS” 

The 44 Londons" of the British Fleet. By Edward Fraser. 

(John Lane, 6s.) 

Mr. Fraser has written a volume of absorbing interest on 
a hitherto neglected chapter of our naval history. If his 
style is the reverse of academic, this defect is easily atoned 
for by a certain breeziness of narration, which bears down 
perforce any attempt at captious opposition. The subject, 
too, is one that should appeal to all loyal Londoners, since 
the connection between the City of London and the Royal 
Navy has been fraught with consequences of momentous 
import to the whole Empire. • In times of national peril 
the City has always come forward with offers of help. The 
churches of London are full of memorials of those who 
have fought the Empire’s battles at sea. Westminster 
Abbey alone contains the dust of twenty famous seamen, 
and the altar at St. Paul’s, Rotherhithe, is made of the timber 
of the fighting Temtraire . Then, too, we have Greenwich 
Hospital, with its memories of Nelson, and—on the ancient 
site of the Chapel Royal in Whitehall—the Royal United 
Service Institution, where are displayed a goodly number 
of trophies wrested from the enemy at Trafalgar. That 
one of the finest battleships in his Majesty’s Navy should 
bear the name of the London is in the circumstances not 
surprising. 

The first London of which we have any definite record 
was a merchantman which, with three consorts under her 
orders, entered Saldanha Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and took possession of the country in the name of James I. 
It is not, however, till the time of Cromwell that the name 
was bestowed on a ship of the line. The London , “a lusty 
ship of the second rate . . . carrying sixty great guns,” 
was launched at Chatham on July 30th, 1656. Cromwell, 
who chose the name himself, appears to have intended it 
as a compliment to the City, which espoused the cause of the 
Parliamentarians at the time of the Great Rebellion. The 
vessel served in only three commissions however. In March, 
1665, while on her way up the Thames to fight the Dutch, 
she suddenly blew up and only twenty-five survivors were 
rescued from the floating wreckage. Her successor, the 
second London , was the gift of the City to the Royal Navy. 
She was rechristened the Loyall London by Charles II., 
whose interest in naval matters appears to have taken the 
harmless form of renaming the ships of the fleet. The 
Loyall London , however, was destined to have a more 
glorious and eventful history than her predecessor. She 
took part in the Dutch wars, and at the engagement with 
De Ruyter at Solebay in 1672 she flew the colours of the 
Duke of York, at that time Lord High Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

In a series of somewhat breathless chapters Mr. Fraser 
recounts the adventures of the Londons of the British Fleet 
from the days of the Second Charles to the bombardment of 
Sebastopol. One of the most important disclosures which the 
volume contains, however, has no connection at all with 
the London . It relates to an incident which has been 
immortalised—and misreported—by Cowper, the loss at 
Spithead of the Royal George. Here are the facts of the 
case : 

No “land breeze shook the shrouds.” The Royal George 
that morning was at anchor, bows-on to what breeze there was. 
Her bottom fell out when the ship was being heeled over in the 
ordinary way for a “small repairjust below the water-line. That 
was the sole cause of the disaster. Evidence at the subsequent 
court-martial, given by a survivor who was below and heard the 
timbers rend apart, proved that. Other witnesses—including an 
admiral—described her timbers and frame as so rotten that in 
places the wood would not hold the nails used to fasten on the 
copper sheathing. It was solely to avoid the fearful scandal that 
would have ensued, to escape the fierce outburst of national 
anger that must have flamed up from end to end of England at 
the discovery of the truth, that the Admiralty lefused persistently 
to have the Royal Geofge weighed up, although it was easily 
practicable. Contractors, indeed, repeatedly offered to do it for 
very little money. 


Mr. Fraser’s chapters on the American War are par¬ 
ticularly valuable, as they serve to point a much-needed 
moral for the guidance of contemporary statesmen. The 
history of the English Navy in the eighteenth century is— 
so far, at least, as our Legislature is concerned—a succes¬ 
sion of sordid and stupid blunders. Party politics have 
frequently proved the bane of our national life, but they 
reached the verge of insanity in the recall of Rodney by a 
Whig Ministry, and his supersession by an incompetent 
and third-rate politician. Mr. Fraser summarises the situa¬ 
tion with regard to the Navy and the American Colonies in 
a few well-chosen words : 

There would have been no Yorktown (he writes) had the two- 
power naval standard of that day being adhered to by the 
Ministry in the years before the war, had the fleet kept superior 
in ships of the line to any combination of the next two navies, 
“ the Fleet of Great Britain to be maintained superior to the 
fleets of the two Houses of Bourbon/' according to the accepted 
maxim of British eighteenth-century statecraft. 

Wherein we discern a parallel and a prophecy. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the book contains a 
number of excellent illustrations, and—a point of some 
importance to the serious student—no fewer than four 
indexes. 

LOVE AND MILLIONS 

The Diva's Ruby . By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan 
and Co., 6s.) 

When we scan the long list of machine-made stories which 
certain indefatigable writers have produced we find it a 
matter for congratulation of publishers and public that Mr. 
Marion Crawford, with more than thirty novels to his 
credit, keeps his work on such a consistently high level. 
It is a far cry from 44 Greifenstein ” to this romance of 
rubies, and there are signs that a concession (we hardly 
like to call it a secession) to more popular methods has 
been deemed advisable, but the same conscientiousness, 
the same care for language, the same ease of narration, 
characterise both ; and of late, we are glad to be able to 
say, Mr. Crawford is giving us a considerably larger amount 
of humour than he saw fit to display in his earlier books. 
There are a good many involuntary chuckles and several 
hearty laughs in this latest one, for which relief all 
reviewers must give sincere thanks. 

Although the title-page announces 41 The Diva’s Ruby ” 
as a sequel to 44 Soprano ” and 44 Primadonna,” those who 
have not seen the first two need not hesitate to read it, for 
it forms a complete story in itself. To attempt a clear 
outline of the plot would lead us into complications, and 
the coincidences might seem too barefaced—for it must 
be admitted that the author makes rather a bold interpreta¬ 
tion of the theory of probabilities. So astute a writer, 
however, covers his position with such art that the happy 
medium between absurdity and feasibility is nicely kept. 
We may say that the characters include Margaret Donne, 
the famous lyric singer, and Rufus Van Torp, the American 
millionaire, who have already made their bow in 44 Prima- 
donna,” and that Margaret’s dislike for Van Torp is 
changed by his masterly tactics into an admiration suffi¬ 
cient to justify the usual satisfactory ending. Van Torp 
making love is very effective : 

“ I won’t give up the hope of making you marry me while 
you’re alive and I am, not if you’re an old woman, and I’ll put up 
all I have in the game, including my own life and other people*, 
if it comes to that. Amen.’* 

Margaret bent her head a little and was silent • . . 

“ You have no right to speak like that,” she said rather weakly, 
after a moment. 

“ Perhaps not. I don’t know. But I consider that you have a 
right to know the truth, and that’s enough for me. ... He 
says he cares for you. All right. So do I. He says he’ll marTy 
you. I say that I will. All right again. You’re the prize put up 
for the best of two fighting men. You’re not the first woman in 
history who’s been fought for, but, by all that’s holy, there uerer 
was one better worth it—not Helen of Troy herself 

There is another millionaire, a Russian Countess, a 
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rascal who is the 44 double 99 of her dead husband, and pre¬ 
sumes on the fact so far as to make love to her, a girl who, 
for part of the time, masquerades as a young man, and 
there are two fast steam-yachts, several rubies of fabulous 
value, and a good many other things which tend to the 
pleasant temporary bewilderment of the reader. With 
two millionaires who take two beautiful laaies on their 
respective yachts a great deal can be done : 

“ We must be going very fast,” said Lady Maud, “ for the sea is 
as flat as a millpond, and yet there’s a gale as soon as one gets 
out of the lee of things.” 

“She's doing twenty-two, I believe,” replied Van Torp, “and 
she can do twenty-three if pressed. She will, by and by, when 
she gets warmed up.” 

“Where are we going ?” Margaret asked. “ At this rate we are 
sure to get somewhere ! ” 

“ I don’t know where we’re going, I’m sure.” The millionaire 
smiled in the gloom. . . . 

“ You must have told the captain what you wanted him to do. 
You must have given some orders ! ” 

“ Why, certainly. I told him to look around and see if he could 
find another yacht anything like this anywhere in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. So he’s just looking around, like that, I suppose. And 
if he finds another yacht anything like this we ll see which of us 
can go fastest.” 

The account of how the Lancashire Lass by mistake 
chased a fast Italian revenue-cutter is exciting and humorous 
to a degree—to that superlative degree, in fact, which 
Mr. Van Torp so gaily misuses. 

Other characters in the book are delineated with a sure 
touch ; Mrs. Rushmore, the American widow afflicted with 
14 the celebrity habit; 99 Stemp, the inimitable valet; Mr. 
Pinney, the Bond-street jeweller ; Baraka, the Tartar girl, 
whose presence casts over the whole story a glamour of 
the East—each adds to the interest in his or her special 
way. And when the author comes to the front for a word 
in the reader’s ear (how many authors can resist the temp¬ 
tation, we wonder) he has generally something worth 
saying : 

Big natures are usually most drawn to those that are even 
bigger than themselves, cither to love them or to strive with them. 
It is the second-rates who take kindly to the little people, and are 
harpy in the adulation of the small-fry. 

There is a sort of admiration which acknowledged beauties 
take for granted, and to which they attach no value unless it is 
refused them ; but there is another kind that brings them rare 
delight when they receive it, for it is always given spontaneously, 
whether it be the wondering exclamation of a street-boy who has 
never seen anything so beautiful in his life, or a quiet look 
and a short phrase from an elderly man who has seen what is 
worth seeing for thirty or forty years, and who has given up 
making compliments. 

So, considering all things, we can forgive Mr. Crawford 
an occasional split infinitive and his use of * 4 phenomenal 99 
in the sense of “extraordinary” (which w*e thought was a 
private right of the Daily Chronicle) ; but we find it hard 
to forgive him for letting this sentence slip into good 
company: 

Americans, as a rule, would a little rather live in hotels than in 
houses of their own, perhaps t>ecause it is less trouble and no 
dearer, at least not in American cities. 

With which little grumble we may recommend “The 
Diva’s Ruby 99 to the extensive circle of Mr. Crawford’s 
admirers. 


CUPID AND AESCULAPIUS 

Priesls of Progress. By <G. Colmore. (Stanley Paul and 
Co., 63.) 

The propagandist who delivers his opinions in the form of 
a novel, the title of which gives no indication of the 
peculiar nature of its contents, crosses the swift river of 
failure by a narrow plank-bridge—if he crosses it at all— 
and needs uncommon wariness to compass the double 
result of holding the attention of the specialist and at the 
same time compelling the interest of the ordinary reader. 
To achieve both—to weave a clever love-story into an 


investigation of the pros and cons of vivisection, as the 
author of this book has done—is somewhat of a triumph. In 
most works of this description we find that the 44 characters 99 
are very characterless—merely puppets, in fact, into whose 
lips are put interminable monologues and lengthy diatribes, 
with the natural consequence of ineffable boredom to all 
those who do not happen to be students of the particular 
theme under consideration. 44 Priests of Progress 99 offers 
us a pleasant contrast. Whether the reader be a vivi- 
sectionist, an anti-vivisectionist, or treads neutral ground, 
he cannot fail to be warmly interested from the very 
beginning. The discussion of medical affairs is hardly 
congruous with the objects of The Academy, so we may 
say impartially that Mr. Colmore shows himself strong on 
the 44 anti 99 side, without offending by violence of language 
or imprudence of detail. He is graphic, certainly ; a little 
too poignant once or twice for our taste ; but he does not 
know how to be dull, and dulness is a bite noire not easily 
avoided in a book of this type. 

The story is that of the love of the hero, Gale, a medical 
student holding the orthodox creed, for the daughter of a 
noted physician, Miss 44 David ” Lowther. She is wooed by 
a man who has already reached fame, and won from young 
Gale under a specious promise of wealth whereby she 
shall be enabled to pursue her artistic proclivities. Her 
disillusionment comes years after, when, unknown to him, 
she is a witness of her husband’s operation on a dog. 
There is a scene, and she secedes to the other camp. Of 
the death of her husband and Gale’s final success in his 
lasting love for her the latter part of the book tells in a way 
that leaves little to be desired. 

The dialogues of the students are very fresh and humor¬ 
ous, and there are several neat passages which hit off the 
poorer class of London landlady and her rooms better than 
pages of detail could do: 

He rang the bell, and asked to see Mrs. Crouch. Mrs. Crouch 
came, expectant and slightly anxious ; she hoped it wasn't fleas ; 
hut if ever a bed had been disinfected careful, that bed on the 
first floor—But Gale’s first words reassured her. 

• 4 Mrs. Crouch,” said he, with an attempt at indifference, “ I’m 
going to give a tea-party.’* 

Mrs. Crouch was instantly affable. “ Certainly, Sir. How 
many guests might you be expecting ?” 

“ We shall be, I expect, six. I want everything very—in fact, 
exceedingly nice.” 

“Which I couldn’t allow it otherwise, Sir.” 

“ I should like clean curtains up the day before.” 

“ Anything to oblige, Sir, if you don’t mind a trifle extry for the 
washing.” 

“ Not at all. And—er—I wonder if you have any other tea¬ 
cups than the ones you usually give me. Very nice, of course, for 
ordinary wear, but—I’m expecting some ladies.” 

“ Have no fear, Sir,” said Mrs. Crouch. “ Mr. Crouch was in 
service with the aristocracy, and when wc married, me being cook 
in a county family, he received a tea-service—Drcsding.” 

“ If I can have that, I’ll be quite satisfied.” 

“ My trousseau was a dozen teaspoons, which, though my 
mistress w*as plain Mrs., they were solid. And I shall be pleased for 
you to have the loan of them.” 

“ Thank you ! ” said Gale. “ That’s splendid.” 

“ No ladies couldn’t drink their tea more refined in their own 
houses,’* said Mrs. Crouch—“nor stir it, than what they’ll do here.‘» 

The quality of good WTiting as distinct from 44 fine 99 
writing is well shown in a paragraph which comes at the 
climax of the struggle of 14 David 99 —now Mrs. Cranley- 
Chance—with her former convictions : a struggle and a 
conclusion which involved the certainty that her house 
would be divided against itself. She has a little invalid 
child, Vi: 

In Vi’s room she found no consolation, for Vi was in pain, rest¬ 
less and unhappy. She was able at last to give some ease to the 
poor little body, to soothe in a measure the strained nerves ; and 
seeing that the child was disposed to dose, she went into the next 
room to stand for a few minutes by an open window. 

Outside, in the streets, she had had a glimpse of hope ; she 
longed again to look forth into the night. She would find, per¬ 
haps, if not hope, courage ; if not courage, calm ; for, as she 
walked, calm had seemed to her to be the evening’s special attribute. 
Calm it still was; but there w’as movement too, and, besides the 
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street sounds, a low, soft pattering, A thin rain dropped ; a faint 
wind wandered ; the night was full of sighs. 

While we consider that the province of the novel is more 
to present life, or aspects cf it, impartially than to take 
sides on any particular question or controversy, we can 
congratulate the author of this book on the skilful way in 
which he has dealt with a very difficult task. 


Some Neglected Aspects of War. By Captain A. T. Mahan. 

(Sampson Low, 6s. net.) 

For the matter of that, most aspects of war are |neglectcd 
nowadays. Verestchagin and the humanitarians on the one 
side, and Chauvinism on the other, have seen to that. 
11 Horrors ” and “glory ” are the two catchwords which 
have driven out of the mind of that rather mind-lacking 
individual the “man in the street,” and his brother, 
the man in the club smoking-room, all practical con¬ 
sideration of war as a practical necessity or as a 
problem in ethics. Yet war, as recent events have 
taught us, remains an actuality, looming constantly on 
the horizon of Europe. Statesmen (not politicians) 
know it—have to know it—and monarchs know it; but 
nations never wake up to the fact until they are shaken. 
Hague Conferences, and library-distributing millionaires 
babble of universal peace and universal arbitration, as if 
human nature were as devoid of blood and bones as their 
own easy eloquence. And some War Ministers “ manage 99 
the affairs of the armies committed to their charge as if the 
Millennium were with us, and as if armies were a pictur¬ 
esque survival, a sort of national hobby for the provision of 
indifferent spectacularism. Most wars of aggression are 
either commercial or religious in origin. The danger 
threatening in the Near East at the present moment is 
both—and chiefly religious. And Heaven forbid that the 
time should come—yet—when religion is no longer worth 
a fight 1 Perhaps Christianity has been responsible for 
more bloodshed than any other religion in the history of 
the w r orld, and therein lies one of its most tangible proofs 
of vitality. Islam is at any rate a good second, and no one 
will deny the vitality of Islam. 

But whether the god be Gold, or Allah, or Christ, so long 
as there is faith in any god there will be war. And so 
long as there is war, no aspect of it can rightly be 
neglected. 

Captain Mahan has achieved a position as an exponent 
of the practical aspects of war which gives him a peculiar 
right to speak with authority. And with all his long 
experience as a naval officer—we had almost said in spite 
of it—he is able to approach his subject from the dis¬ 
passionate and detached point of view of the philosopher— 
the philosopher w’ho knows what he is talking about. They 
arc rare. In collecting these papers, and adding to them 
two excellent essays by Mr. H. S. Pritchett and Mr. J. S. 
Corbett, he has made a valuable addition to the biblio¬ 
graphy of a subject which already owes much to his pen. 

And Captain Mahan believes in war from the practical 
and the moral and the philosophical standpoint : 

Be it by action or be it by submission, by action positive or by 
action negative, whatsoever is not of faith—of conviction—is sin. 

Old w r ords and good. And here again : 

It is not the accuracy of the decision but the faithfulness to 
conviction that constitutes the moral worth of an action, national 
or individual. 

In other words there are two sides to a quarrel, and both 
sides may be just: 

Even if mistaken, the moral wrong of acting against conviction 
works a deeper injury to the man and to his kind than can the 
merely material disasters that may follow upon obedience. Even 
the material evils of war are less than the moral evil of 
compliance with wrong. 

In his paper upon “ War from the Christian Standpoint 99 


Captain Mahan is no less outspoken, no less certain ol his 
ground: 

I do not appear before you [the Church Congress, Providence, 
Rhode Island, November 15th, 1900], therefore, as an apologist 
for War in the modern colloquial sense of the word “ apology." 
I do not feel myself hampered by any uneasy distrust of the 
soundness of my cause. I affirm that War, under condition 
that may and do arise, is righteous ; and further that, under such 
conditions, it is distinctly an unrighteous deed to refrain from 
forcibly redressing evil when it is in the power of thine hand to 
do so. 

On the other hand, to clear the ground of bootless discussion, 
I admit willingly that War is not evil, but an evil—a very different 
thing. Amputation is an evil, but it is not evil. 1 admit that, 
were the universal world living a life of Christian perfection, War 
would be unnecessary and wrong ; and, finally, as the world is 
doubtless progressing, I gladly concede the duty of minimisinf; 
the frequency of War. 

The clear-headed exposition of such passages of the 
New Testament as bear upon the subject of war are a 
lesson in cool impartiality and common sense, while the 
reverence ctf the spirit in which this thorny matter is 
approached does Captain Mahan honour. “ The Practical 
Aspect of War ” contains much shrewd argument, and one 
striking passage which Australians would do well to take 
to heart. His concluding phrase gives the keynote ; 

All the naval power of the British Empire cannot save a remote 
community which neither breeds men in plenty nor imports them 
freely. 

The last two articles are concerned w ith the capture cf 
“private property “at sea, by Mr. Julian S. Corbett, and 
the cognate subject of “ Belligerent Merchant Shipping," 
by Captain Mahan. The former has appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century. Both are written from the only point 
of view which appeals to the practical student of war, 
upholding the established practice as the only means by 
which naval warfare can have any effective reaction upon 
military operations. Both articles are eminently temperate 
in their language, but no less certain in their conclusions. 

The collection of essays will strike a casual reader as a 
skilful enunciation of common-sense views. Its value will 
not strike him at the first reading, for the propositions 
which it contains are couched in such straightforward 
fashion that he will not realise that they are new to him. 
But a second perusal will make any reader whose attention 
is sufficiently arrested to induce him to undertake it feel 
that the confident “of course ” attitude which he adopted 
at first is the result rather of the convincing presentment of 
facts than of his own previous knowledge of them. 


OLD CHINA 

Chats on Oriental China. By J. F. Blacker. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 5s.) 

It is to be supposed that the title of this very useful book 
is to be taken as an excuse beforehand for all shortcomings 
in the way of bad spelling and worse English. Otherwise, 
we should hardly feel inclined to penetrate beyond the 
first page. We can only exercise our charity, and take it 
for granted that the author did not mean to write “ teaming 
with mythology 99 or “ course clay 99 or “ opaque colours 
which were used in over the glaze.” We must put aside 
all predilections in favour of the proper use of the English 
language, and take the book at its true valuation as an 
eminently useful guide to the study of Oriental china, 
having no pretensions to literary value. So estimated, the 
book earns praise. The British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum are daily visited by many people who 
gaze w r ith quite uncomprehending joy at the mysterious 
beauties of the collections of Oriental ware which are 
displayed with all the savant's disregard for the ignorance 
of the multitude. They know nothing, and can learn 
nothing, of the history of the porcelain marvels of colour 
and form which delight them, tor it seems to be one of the 
most cherished principles of the authorities to keep their 
knowledge of these matters to themselves. That is where 
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Mr. Blacker steps in. He gives us a most judicious 
selection of masterpieces of the typical art of the Flowery 
Land, accompanied by an analytical description of the 
44 sale-catalogue ” type, interspersed with 44 chats ” on the 
mythology, history, and the technique of the subject, 
which cannot fail to be useful to the museum-wanderer 
and to the budding collector—though to the latter class 
we can hardly refrain from giving Punch's advice. To 
collect Oriental porcelain with any hope of success 
requires not only the purse of Croesus, but a far longer 
training and greater acumen than can be gathered 
from the study of handbooks and the reading of 4l chats M 
on the subject. Mr. Blacker’s advice on the matter is good, 
if one must collect. Go to a good and reliable dealer—if 
you can find one—and put yourself in his hands. But 
better far is it to be content with the wealth of the 
national collections, and to admire what one cannot hope 
to possess. 

Mr. Blacker’s book will help its readers to this latter end. 
The only suggestion that we can make for the improve¬ 
ment of the book in the second edition, which is sure to be 
required, is the addition to the illustrations of the places in 
which the pieces illustrated are to be found—unless we 
add that the correction of orthographical and grammatical 
mistakes might receive attention. That is doubtless a 
matter in the majority of cases for the printer. 

The Chinese section is by far the better of the two main 
divisions of the book. The Japanese portion is jejune, and 
obviously does not command the interest of the author in 
any great degree. With regard to the illustrations, we can 
only echo the author’s regret that the price of the volume 
forbids the presentation of the pieces in their glory of 
colour. But then the price is one of the great advantages 
of the books of this series, for it makes accessible to all 
the proper understanding of the original work, and that is 
the object held in view by the publishers, who will 
assuredly reap their reward. 


FICTION 

A Bachelor’s Love Story . By Anthony Grim. (Greening 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 

It would be absurd to apply the test of a serious criticism 
to such a novel as this. The book contains 320 pages of 
closely-printed matter, and the reader who has succeeded 
in reaching the end (if any such may indeed be found) will 
be tempted to ask 44 To what purpose is this waste ? ” The 
author may be possessed of many accomplishments, but it 
is very certain* that he cannot write a novel. He is wofully 
ignorant of the very elements of plot-construction. Of his 
attempts at characterisation we dare not trust ourselves to 
write. The narrative rambles hither and thither, back¬ 
wards and forwards in an aimless and desultory fashion. 
Th ere is a mystery which we cannot imagine the most 
unsophisticated of readers desiring to fathom. For the rest, 
the story consists of some very tedious dialogue, some 
quite impossible villainy and the wholly unentertaining 
adventures of a few dull but harmless cranks. To offer 
the unsuspecting public stuff of this nature in return for 
the sum of six shillings savours somewhat of impertinence. 

Catherine's Child. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

Some time ago, noticing one of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 
novels in these columns, we credited her with a true and 
delicate touch im matters of sentiment, and commented 
upon the unfailing sweetness of atmosphere to be found in 
her pages. In this latest book from her pen, where 
44 Catherine of Calais” watches over the fortunes of Philippa, 
her pretty, independent, wayward daughter, we discover 
no reason to recant from these opinions. In addition to 
Hi is, the authoress invariably gives us a good talc—the 
nicest touch, the finest atmosphere, ate worth little unless 
they have a basis of adequate plot(/>ac£ Mr. Henry James); 
and if we do rather need a genealogical table to assist us 


in remembering the relationships of the ladies and gentle¬ 
men who saunter through the first chapter, by the time we 
arrive at the story they are comfortably sorted out and we 
have ceased to worry over who is who. 

Philippa, the central figure, a girl of sixteen, comes to 
London from Devonshire, and her adventures in the new 
surroundings form the main part of the theme. To us, 
however, the most beautiful and captivating person in the 
book is little Lily, the child whose father and friends so 
misunderstand her wondering and groping mind. Her 
diary, discovered and angrily read by her unpleasant aunt, 
becomes her salvation when it falls into her father’s hands ; 
the extracts given are as quaint and true to childhood as 
anything we have seen : 

“ My father has a reddish face and a goldish moustache. I may 
be prcjidiced in his favour, but I think him nice-looking, though 
his nose is rather round at the tip. Granny ... is han- 
some, for an old person, I mean, only her neck is rather baggy. 

. . . When Aunt Clara told me I could not remember the last 
time Uncle David came, the devcl tempeed me to say I did. It 
turns out I wasn’t born. Every one is libel to make mistakes. 

. . . This morning the devel was at it again tempting me to 
take three almonds off the sideboard, but I only took one. Unfor¬ 
tunately I pulled it out of my pocket with my handkerchief at 
lessons. . . . Granny said children don’t know what head¬ 
aches mean ; I smiled to myself. When no one is looking I can 
be as sarkastic as Granny. • . . Last night my think was 
about winning a V.C. for myself. The house was on fire and I 
saved every one by my presence of mind. As it hapened, the 
King and yueen was there, so my gallantry was rewarded. Aunt 
Clara had to stand by and sec it done, which is the part of this 
think I like best. . . . When I grow up I shall marry Uncle 
David if it is not illigle. Aunt Clara says she has been obliged 
to tell Uncle David how naughty I am. I wish I was dead. 

. . . I have written a letter to poor Mamma, and buried it in 
my own garden as deep as I could. Perhaps God will let her 
read it, and in it I have asked her to come and fetch me. I don’t 
know what else to do. . . .” 

We have fallen in love with mischievous, wann-hearted, 
little Lily, and should like to hear more about her. With 
old Lady Sarah’s worldly wisdom we find ourselves 
amused and sometimes in sympathy. 44 Why must every 
female creature be bound to thump a pianoforte?” she 
inquires, truculently ; and again, 44 What is an author, after 
all, but an indiscreet person who can’t keep his thoughts 
to himself ? ” 

We cannot say much for Mrs. de la Pasture’s reproduc¬ 
tion of the Devonshire dialect. 44 Her’ll come back tu yu, 
zo shar as Vate,” surely was never spoken in that county, 
from which the present writer hails. And 44 orange- 
brown 99 is a shade in eyes which seems unfamiliar. 
Chaucer, too, in our edition, does not say 44 parfitle gentil 
knight,” or the line would not scan. Lastly, to end our 
very modest list of complaints, we feel rather sorry that 
David Moore, the strong, capable soldier, did not marry 
the pretty and dainty widow Catherine in her loneliness, 
instead of Catherine’s daughter, eighteen years his junior. 
It would have been a sounder conclusion. 

The End of the Journey. By Edward H. Cooper. 

(Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) 

A great deal of trouble has gone to the writing of this 
book, and the trouble is a little obvious. Apart from that, 
it is as satisfactory and exciting as the most eager reader 
could desire. We get a trifle tired of the perpetual 
married-woman-and-her-lover theme and the inevitable 
blind husband, but when a novelist gives us compensations 
in a choice selection of original accessory characters we 
are inclined to feel proportionately grateful. The Marquis 
of Tunstall, a disreputable person with whom one would 
not bother to argue (‘ 4 one simply picked him up and 
dropped him in the nearest pond ”), but who, nevertheless, 
made it worth people’s while to keep him alive, since they 
hadn’t the pluck to kill him—is distinctly an original. The 
following anecdote will give his mode of interpreting life : 

He picked up a very smart, well-dressed young person and took 
her to dinner, very proud of himself, as he always is when he’s 
misbehaving in that fashion ; Jim and Violet Raleigh had some 
people dining there, so Tunstall was delighted, especially as Mrs. 
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Raleigh seemed to be watching him with great interest. Firally 
she sent him a little note : 44 Dear Tunstall—When my maid has 
finished dinner, would you let her go straight home ? I want her 
to dress me for the Hanmer’s dance to-night.’* 

There are several charmingly wicked children in the 
book, too, especially the inseparable Robin and Fatty, who 
took punishments and rewards together, and who, when 
taxed with the smashing of a stained-glass window, 
admitted handsomely, 44 We throwed a stone and breakened 
it this morning.” Six-year-old Betty also is irresistible : 

“ Is any one here ?” Mr. Barrington asked. ... In answer 
to the question an extremely small person got up from the floor 
behind a table where she was sitting, and came forward with 
grave reassuring courtesy. 

“ Nobody much,” she said. 

“ Really, I beg your pardon,” said the man seriously; “ but I am 
obliged to have this room to myself for an hour for business pur¬ 
poses. You will excuse me.” He looked suggestively towards 
the open windows. 

“ 1 will go away and paddle,” said Betty, with a slight bow. 
In all her life, which had now reached a span of six years, she had 
never met anybody but her father who talked to her in this 
delightful fashion ; and down to the very bottom of her soul she 
adored him for it. . . . 

“ You look rather tired, father. Is your earache troubling you 
again ?” 

“ Well, thank you, yes ; it is troublesome.” 

“They tell me,” said Betty, leaning her own car against the top 
of the writing-table by which Barrington had now sat down—it 
reached just comfortably to the top—“ they tell me that a little 
bit of onion in the ear is a good thing.” 

The author is by way of being a philosopher—in fact, he 
is a shade too fond of soliloquising at the rate of a page at 
a time ; but he has some neat and occasionally mordant 
aphorisms : 

The wisest words of the sagest counsellor fall unheeded if he 
has a blade on his nose, and if his audience is merely speculating 
how long it will be before the philosopher finds it out. 

Barrington, the stolid and trustful husband of Lady 
Frances, is well drawn : 

He was a man who suffered inevitable injuries gracefully, and 
had paid five guineas for two water-colour drawings of fishing- 
boats hauling in their nets under full sail in a brisk breeze—as 
everybody knows to be the habit of fishing-boats—with profuse 
compliments to the artist and vendor. 

Lady Frances appeals strongly to the reader as being too 
woefully harassed by the love of Geoffrey Churchill, of 
whom passion had taken riotous and complete possession 
after its ten years’ sleep. We think the latter the least 
satisfactory character in the book, although the author 
has a good deal to say about him. The style of writing 
lifts the story considerably above the average, and the 
most captious critic could not complain of the language. 

Dark Corners . By F. E. Penny. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

This is a very readable story, though the interest lies rather 
with the incidents narrated than with the characters, who 
are, for the most part, a profoundly dull set of people. 
The heroine invokes our sympathy, while making but 
scant appeal to our affection or respect. Her chief 
characteristics appear to be a thoroughly feminine curiosity 
and a tiresome habit of losing husbands. She marries 
three times during the course of the novel. Her first 
husband is an emasculated boy, who is sent to South Africa 
to learn the essentials of manhood, and is reported as 
having got killed in the process. Spouse Number Two is a 
being of a different order. A mechanical inventor by 
profession, he adopts brutality as a hobby. Injured by an 
accident, he transfers himself and wife to India, and it is 
here that the fun really begins. For there is a wondrous 
Malabar magician—a weaver of spells, a dealer in unlawful 
mysteries—who plays havoc with the destinies of the 
heroine and her husband. And lest anything should be 
wanting in her catalogue of horrors, Mrs. Penny has thrown 
in a peculiarly revolting murder. The murderer is 
eventually tracked to his lair by an abnormally smart 
inspector of police, who is (you will be surprised to learn) 
no other than the heroine’s long-lost husband. Ergo, the 
heroine is a bigamist, and matters might have proved 


extremely awkward if Spouse Number Two had not con- 
trived to get himself murdered in the nick of time. The 
heroine is now free to return to her former lover, whom 
she re-marries under another name. It is all charmingly 
irregular. Most readers, however, will prefer Mrs. Penny 
when she confines herself to 44 spooks.” There is enough 
occultism in the volume to keep the Psychical Research 
Society busy for the next twenty years. 

The House of the Crickets, By Katharine Tynan. (Smith 
Elder and Co., 6s.) 

There are certain authors from whom we expect pleasant, 
careful, capable work, never bad, never exceptionally fine, 
about w hose books it is not easy to say anything fresh in 
the way of criticism. Mrs. Katharine Tynan belongs to 
this group, and in her new study of an Irish family she 
keeps well up to the level of her previous novels. The 
subject—that of a girl, born of poor parents, who is gifted 
with a beautiful voice, through w’hich she may reach fame 
and fortune—is one which has been treated many times 
before, without doubt; but the writer manages to retain 
our strong interest unfailingly. She stops the fame and 
fortune by a severe illness, giving the heroine instead a 
lover at last. Hannah Moore is repressed and treated 
shamefully by her parents in her youth, but escapes their 
tyranny and poverty by the aid of friends in high places, 
who, discovering her gift of song, send her to learn music 
first in Dublin, afterwards in London. Her sister Julia, 
engaged to a miserable old farmer of seventy, elopes with 
a younger, more attractive lover ; and through a misunder¬ 
standing as to who this lover is (it must be admitted that 
the reader is not successfully mystified) poor Hannah 
suffers a good deal of pain. She becomes engaged to a 
man for w f hom her feeling is that of mere affection. This 
latter is killed by a convenient railway accident—we do 
not feel quite happy about that, but obviously he had to go 
somehow—and the brazen, beautiful Julia is discovered as 
the wife of the man who had run off with her, and not, 
after all, the wife—or worse—of the young squire whose 
kiss had once and for all wakened Hannah’s heart So 
things are straightened up in the last chapter, and the 
crickets are left to chirp in peace. 

The description of the squalid household, the disgraceful 
father and mother, the son Michael and his struggles, the 
hopeless existence of the small, unclean farm, is extremely 
well done ; and this first portion of the book is one of the 
best impressions of life in the distressful country that Mrs. 
Tynan has ever given to her readers. Of one comer of 
life, we ought rather to say ; for by contrast she gives us 
a glimpse of a happy, well-managed homestead not far 
away—the other side of the medal. Once again her 
readers will be well pleased. 

Salvator, By Perceval Gibbon. (Blackwood, 6 s.) 

Mozambique —and Sussex ; the calm, eternal Sunday of 
the grassy downs, and the hectic glow of East Africa; such 
are the two violently contrasting scenes between which the 
plot of this stirring book fluctuates. Had it been published 
a few years ago we should have said that the inception of 
44 Salvator ” was directly due to Mr. Anthony Hope and 
his 44 Prisoner of Zenda,” for a certain humorous dexterity 
in dialogue, and the general manner of the book, recall 
insistently that chronicle of Ruritanian love sfhd politics. 
But Mr. Gibbon has here more appreciation of tempera¬ 
ment, more psychology, than appear in the former romance; 
and his study of contrasts extends not only to the scenery. 
Salvator, the visionary whose whole heart is fixed upon his 
plan of saving the town of Mozambique by means of fire 
and sword, conceiving himself set apart for that one 
purpose, and Charters, the typical Englishman, impene¬ 
trable, constitutionally incapable of entering into his 
friend’s high-flown projects, make admirable foils for each 
other. They both fall in love with an English girl, who at 
first is carried away by the revolutionary’s enthusiasm; she 
admires him as a man with an object in life, and is inclined 
to look down on the home loving Charters. Afterwards 
she finds her mistake, and they both have to admit the 
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innate differences which birth and training have widened 
into a breach that only the very deepest love could hope to 
bridge. Charters is the mate for her, as we are led to 
perceive through the whole story, but there are some 
exciting times to be suffered before the consummation is 
reached. 

We do not happen to have resided in Mozambique, and 
are therefore compelled to judge the descriptions of that 
rather lurid town from a purely detached and literary 
standpoint; even so, they pass muster easily as the work 
of a clever artist and, we should imagine, observer; Mr. 
Gibbon has the knack of inoculating his readers with the 
travel-fever. Of the secondary characters in this book we 
should single out the inimitable Pumphrey, Salvator's 
handyman, ready with joke or knife, as required, for special 
notice. He is a huge success ; he is never at a loss. He 
bribes a greaser to pump soft-soap into the boilers of a 
Portuguese gunboat, thus temporarily disabling her : 

11 They don't know," he chucked in guarded tones. " They 
haven’t got a notion of any trouble ahead. By-and-bye they ’ll 
start her up. The noble captain '11 ring for steam, an’ the gilt- 
edged chief ’ll give it to him. And she’ll move off, flapping Tier 
propeller sort of languid till she begins to feel it; and that engine- 
room '11 be like Saturday night at a circus.” 

44 Modern science/* he says humorously, 14 is my long 
suit.** Any devilment that can advance the cause of his 
chief Pumphrey he is up to, and we have a glimpse of him, 
after Salvator’s tragic death, engineering fresh revolutions 
in Venezuela. We quote the final paragraph of his letter 
to Charters on the last page : 

I would write more, but I’ve got to go to a levee, and the clothes 
I wear nowadays take time ana humouring to get into. So I’ll 
wish you and her ladyship everything you can wish for your¬ 
selves, and offer just one respectful tip. If ever you happen to 
be hard up for a name for a little boy, and was to think Leonard 
would sit easy on him, it would make me walk edgeways with 
pride. I would beg you to reply to this scrawl, but I’ve an idea 
that this address is what you might call precarious.—I am, Sir, 
yours to command, 

Leonard Pumphrey, 

(Lieut.-General). 

Decidedly Mr. Perceval Gibbon has done well in writing 
this story, and 44 Little Pumphrey/' in spite of his subordi¬ 
nation to greater affairs, is the man of the book. 


CHAUCER A NORFOLK MAN 

With our present limited knowledge of the kith and kin 
of the poet Chaucer it is difficult to answer Mr. Walter 
Rye’s able statements, whereby he wishes to establish the 
fact that Chaucer was born at Lynn. The fact that the 
name of a John Chaucer appearing upon a Bede Roll of 
the Trinity Guild of Lynn is important may be accepted ; 
but the same name is frequently recorded upon the Corpo¬ 
ration Roils for the Borough of Colchester—1310-1311—in 
connection with the following circumstance:— 44 That on 
the night of St. John the Evangelist’s Day, John, son of 
Gerard le Chaucer t entered the close of the Commonalty of 
the town beyond the walls were the prisoners were shut 
up against the fence of the town ” (Roll I,, m. 6). There 
was likewise in Colchester at the same time a Richard 
It Chaucer , son of Bartholomew le Chaucer (Roll II., mm. 
6, 7 ; Roll III., m. 1). It is clear, then, that John Chaucer 
was not an uncommon name in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, for we find it upon the Ipswich Corpora¬ 
tion Records also. 

I do not wish to dwell upon the 11 presumptive evidence ” 
brought forward by Mr. Rye, except to mention the fact 
that Alexander de Sinton, Rector of the 44 obscure village 
of Norfolk, Baldeswell,” in 1335, died in his house near the 
churchyard of St. Bridget, London, and may have been 
known to some members of the poet’s family (Col. Wills 
of the City Court of Hastings, 1 ., 410). 

Chaucerian scholars accept the statements that Geoffrey 
Chaucer was the son of John Chaucer, a vintner, who was 
son of Robert Chaucer of London and Ipswich, and that 
John Chaucer, the poet’s father, was abducted from the 


house of his stepfather, Richard le Chaucer, in December, 
1324. This has been accepted because the existence of 
another John Chaucer, vintner, was not known. It is 
generally believed that the John Chaucer, brother of 
Thomas Heroun, mentioned in the will of Richard le 
Chaucer, 1349, was son of his wife Mary by her first 
husband, Robert le Chaucer of Ipswich. This was not so, 
for the original entry in the roll of the City Court of 
Hastings names John Chaucer, his son (filius suus\ not 
her — i.e.y Mary’s son (filius ejus). The probable argument 
against this reading may be that the entries upon the rolls 
are not all of a strictly grammatical construction. Such an 
argument would have much weight were it not for the 
fact that other records exist which seem to make it clear 
that John Chaucer, brother of Thomas Heroun, was 
not the John Chaucer, son of Robert and Mary Chaucer 
of Ipswich. 

Among the 14 Miscellanea of the Exchequer** (Nos. * T » 
A) are records of an inquisition held before John de 
Grantham, Mayor, January 20th, 1328, giving the names of 
those who left the City of London against the King, in 
the company of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, at Winchester 
and Bedford, in spite of the proclamation made within the 
City. The proclamation was against any one coming to 
Parliament attended by an armed force ( 44 Cal. of City 
Letter Books,” E. 227). Henry, Earl of Lancaster, went 
with this armed force to the Parliament at Salisbury, but 
stayed at Winchester, October, 1328 (Stubb’s 44 Const. 
Hist./’ II., 39°). and at Bedford, January, 1328 ( idem ). 
Among the citizen soldiers who were under the command 
of John de Bedford, of London, was John le Chaucer , 
Bfother of Thomas Heroun . John Chaucer, son of Mary 
Chaucer, was only twelve years old when abducted from 
the house of Richard le Chaucer in December, 1324, and 
could not therefore have been old enough to have joined 
the Earl of Lancaster’s forces as a soldier in October, 
1338. It is evident that the one John Chaucer is named as 
brother of Thomas Heroun to distinguish him from the 
other John Chaucer living in the same household. 

It is probable that John Heroun, le Chaucer, was one of 
the armed men sent by the City authorities under the 
leadership of the same John de Bedford, to the King at 
Stanhope, in aid of the war with Scotland, which uras con¬ 
cluded March, 1328 ( 4i Cal. of Letter Bks.,” F., 206 ; Stubb’s 
44 Const Hist.,” II., p. 389). This discovery brings us to the 
conclusion that the poet’s father, John Chaucer, vintner, 
may have been either John Heroun, son of Richard le 
Chaucer of London, or John Malyn, son of Richard le 
Chaucer of Ipswich and London. If he were the son of 
Richard Heron, le Chaucer, then the year 1328 may be the 
year of the birth of the poet; but whichever of the two 
John Chaucers was the poet’s father, it still remains to be 
shown who was John Chaucer, husband of Agnes de 
NDrwell, living in 1363 ( 4< Anc. Deeds,” A. 8733). The con¬ 
clusion which I at present arrive at from my researches is 
that Geoffrey Chaucer’s father was John Chaucer of 
Ipswich, husband of Agnes de Norwell, and that the poet 
was born in Alegate circa 1340. 

Vincent B. Redstone. 


AKIMBO 

The N.E.D. discusses two proposed etymologies, regard¬ 
ing neither as satisfactory. The two earliest quotations 
are c. 1400 (Beryn), ‘‘The hoost ... set his hond in 
kenehowefi and 1611, 44 To set his hands a kenbow }} (Cot- 
grave, s.v. arcade). It occurs, however, also in Cooper 
(1573), anc * elsewhere in Cotgrave— e.g., s.v. quarrer f se 
quarrer, to strout, or square it, look big on’t, carry his 
arms a kemboll , braggadochio like [cf. Let’s kimbaw the 
cull, Let’s beat that fellow, and get his money (by huffing 
and bullying) from him, New* Diet, of the Canting Crew, 
. . . by B. E. Gent, Lond., 1690], and s.v . anse t les bras 
courbez en anse, with armes a-kemboll . So also Miege 

(1679), s.v . anse and carrer. The expression faire le pot 
d deux anses t to stand with arms akimbo , is not in the 
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Diet. G6n., but is given by Littr6 and most of the older 
dictionaries— eg., 44 On dit proverbialement de ceux qui 
mettent les mains sur les hanches pour querellcr quelcun, 
on par fierie, qu’ ils font le pot a deux anses n (Fureticre, 
1727). This modern rendering of L. ansatus (v.i.) appears 
to be almost peculiar to French. Torriano (1659) has To 
set his arms on kemboll , metter le braccia in croce 
(kembow does not apparently occur in Florio), Veneroni 
(1714), Faire le pot a deux anses, far del bravo cou le 
mani in cintola. Velasquez (1888) gives “ponerse cn 
jarras 6 en asas,” but the older Spanish dictionaries 
do not record this expression. Oudin (1660) has nothing 
at all resembling it, and Stevens (1726) renders armi 
a kembo, by Lis manos cn las caderas, y los bracos 
enarcados ; so also Delpino (1763), s.r. a kembo .. The 
metaphor seems to have been known in Dutch, for Kilian 
(1620) has Koperen pot, A Jag. Homo ansatus, Flout . qui 
incedit utroque brachio in ansarum modam ad latera 
applicato. Hut I can find this in no other Dutch dic¬ 
tionary— e.g ., Martenez, Tetraglotton (Amsterdam, 1671) 
gives Ansatus homo, dicitur Plauto. Qui a les mains sur 
les hanches. Die de handen in de sijden set. So also 
Sewel (1727), s.r. kembo (not in Hexham, 1672). Da Costa’s 
French-Portuguese dictionary (1784) gives, for Faire le pot 
a deux anses, an explanatory gloss Fazer-se potas de 
duas azas— i.r., por as m tos na ilharga ; so also Nystrom’s 
French-Swcdish dictionary (1798). English appears to be 
the only language which has a portmanteau description of 
the attitude which Plautus calls ansatus , jug-handlewise. 
This occurs in Persa, ii., 5, Ansatem hominem , joco dixit. 
Qui incedit utroque brachio in ansarum moduin ad latera 
applicato : sive (ut ipsemet loquitur) qui subnixis alis se 
infert ” (Gesner). The German Thesaurus gives no other 
example for ansatus ( jocose), which is thus rendered by the 
old Lat.-Eng. dictionaries: 

Cooper (1573), Ansatus homo. Plaut. A man with his 
armes on kenbowe . 

Holyoak (1612), Ansatus. Having a handle or eares, 
also like a handle or pot-eare. Plaut. 

Gould man (1669). Ansatus homo, piaut. A man with 
his arms on kembow . 

Littleton (1678). Quis hie ansatus ambulat ? Plaut. 
With his arms a kenbow. Littleton is the first to give 
the word in the Eng.-Lat. part, The arms on kenbow , 
brachia ansata. Coles (1703) has kembole, ansatis brachiis. 

The N.E.D. quotes, from Drydcn, 44 The kimbo handles 
seem with bears-foot carved,” explaining it as 44 resembling 
arms akimbo.” The original is:— 

Et nobis idem Alcimedon duo pocula fecit, 

Et molli circum est ansas amplexus acantho. 

(Verg. Eel. III. 44, 5.) 

And I suggest that Dryden used, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, an archaic dialect w T ord, unrecorded so far in 
M E., meaning 44 pot ear,” 44 pitcher handle.” The N.E.D. 
gives boiv II. a. a ring or hoop of metal, etc., forming 
a handle. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary explains the 
same word as 44 a semi-circular hoop or handle to any¬ 
thing, as a basket, a backstone, or a pail.” For the 
formation cf. elbow, rainbow, saddlebow, the second 
element of which is of course ultimately identical with 
bow , arcus. For the metaphor, cf. the L. ansatus and 
F. pot d deux anses , of which the M.E. on kenebowc may 
have been originally a conscious translation. The first 
element I must leave to Anglists, noting only that there are 
a great many dialect words, meaning vessel, which look 
like diminutives of an unrecorded 'him, *kcm, 9 ken, v. 
Wright ( kimble , kimtncl , kimnel, ketnlin , kenning , etc.), 
N.E.D. (kimnel), Jamieson (kimmen, kymmond, etc.). V. also 
Kilian ( kime , kimme , kieme) and Grimm ( kimme , kutnme , 
kiimme), who quotes Swedish, A.S., and E.S. cognates. The 
earliest ferm being apparently kcn(e)-boice , there is a possi¬ 
bility that the first element is the common Picard and 
Walloon form quenne ol O.F. c(h)anc, can, formerly used, 
in E., S., O.F., and Du., of all sorts of vessels to contain 
liquids (r. N.E.D. and Jamieson). For the form quenne 
r. Godefroi, who quotes for 1391 from Corblet and 


Roquefort, who gives quenne , mesure ou vase a mettre de 
l’eau, des liqueurs, etc., cruche ; d’ou quennette (petite 
cruche), et quennee , ce qui est contenu dans ces vases : ces 
mots sont encore en usage dans la Picardie. Also in Dom 
Francois (1777), quenne, vase, cruche : amphora . As, how. 
ever, ken for can does not appear to be recorded in M.E., 
ken-bow would be a rather curious hybrid. 

Minsheu (1617) recognised the second element ol the 
word a3 bow , under the derivatives of which he has a 
kcm-Bow, ken-Bow, kem-Bol, or ken-Bol . . . v.L: in 
litera K. Kembowe ; but the entry is missing. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

During the past week or so, three poets of some reputation 
have come before the town with new work—to wit, Mr, 
Gosse, Mr. Austin Dobson, and Mr. Stephen Phillips. Mr. 
Gossc is, perhaps, the pick of the basket. He calls his book 
44 The Autumn Garden,” and we take it that he wishes to 
indicate by his title that he has little further poetical work 
of importance in view. We are not prepared to say that 
44 The Autumn Garden ” contains poetry of the very 
highest kind, but in the main it is very good as books of 
poetry nowadays go, and it contains at least one poem 
wiiich we should be sorry to forget—namely, 44 Abishag" 
There are two or three other grave pieces and a lyric or so 
which may be perhaps best described as respectable. Mr. 
Gosse also essays the sonnet, and we think that this is a 
pity, because the sonnets in this volume, while corrwrt to a 
fault as regards form, are distinctly stiff and stilted as 
regards matter. The sonnet may be a moment’s monu¬ 
ment, but in too many instances it is quite other than a 
monument for the modern poet. Mr. Gossc’s volume is 
published by Mr. Heinemann. 


Mr. Austin Dobson gives us through Messrs. Macmillan a 
handsomely bound book of nearly two hundred and fifty 
pages which he calls 44 De Libris.” The book contains a 
very considerable amount of prose, interspersed with 
occasional pieces of verse. As Mr. Dobson has beta 
officially described as an eminent poet, we cannot help 
expressing a certain astonishment that he should attempt 
to regale us with verse like the following : 

The Press is too much with us, small and great; 

We are undone of chatter and on dit , 

Report, retort, rejoinder, repartee, 

Mble-hill and mare’s-nest, fiction up-to-date, 

Babble of booklets, bicker of debate, 

Aspect of A., and attitude of B., 

A waste of words that drive us like a sea, 

Mere derelict of Ourselves, and helpless freight 1 

For a poet of eminence such lines strike us as being a trifle 
limp. In point of fact they have small business in print, 
nor do we find that Mr. Dobson is capable of much that is 
better, though he offers us a fairly neat 44 Horation Ode on 
the Tercentenary of Don Quixote,” and some stanzas 
entitled 44 The Passionate Printer to his Love,” which are 
ingenious. There is a sad lack of poetry and poetical 
feeling about the whole book however. Mr. Dobson’sown 
excuse is rhymed for us as follows : 

I have no hope to please the town, 

I did but think some friendly soul 
(Not ill-advised upon the whole) 

Might like them, and 44 to interpose 
A little ease,” between the prose, 

Slipped in the scraps of verse, that thus 
Things might be less monotonous. 

We suppose we must consider ourselves a kindly soul 


Of Mr. Stephen Phillips, who in his day has produced 
some very fine poetry, we must apparently abandon hope. 
He has allowed himself to be attracted from the proper 
groves by the theatre, and, while his gift has not exactly 
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tumbled to pieces, it is a very different gift, and to our 
mind, a much less delicate gift than it was formerly. 
In 44 Ulysses ” he showed us that it was possible for 
a poet who had written such an admirable piece as 
“ Christ in Hades ” to descend to something that reminded 
one almost of pantomime. In 44 Faust” now before 
us he produces, with the assistance of no less glorious a 
bard than Mr. J. Comyns Carr, what he is pleased to call 
44 a free adaptation of Goethe's 4 Dramatic Poem .' 99 We 
do not say that the present 44 Faust 99 is a discreditable or 
inept work, but it never rises to anything like puetic 
excellence, and consequently it is disappointing and will do 
nothing to enhance Mr. Phillip’s reputation. It would be 
interesting to know in what form or manner the collabora¬ 
tion between Mr. Phillips and Mr. Carr was carried out. 
Did Mr. Phillips write the blank verse, and did Mr. Carr 
touch it up, or vice versa f Or is each of them separately 
responsible for certain passages ? We should imagine that 
the last species of literary production over which men of 
such w idely different parts as Mr. Phillips and Mr. Comyns 
Carr should collaborate would be a dramatic poem. In 
any case we consider that, despite its undeniable merits as 
a piece of WTiting for the stage, 44 Faust ” is not altogether 
a success, from the poetical point of view. At best, it is 
not what we expect from Mr. Phillips. 


The Xew Age is naturally making a great show* with the 
11 propaganda ” of Mr. Victor Grayson, joint editor of the 
paper. It seems that Mr. Grayson’s recent action in 
Parliament has brought him into enormous popularity, for 
the Xew Age prints a couple of pages of congratulatory 
telegrams and postcards which have been forwarded to 
Mr. Grayson by an admiring public. In their way these 
encomiums are exceedingly refreshing. We append a few 
samples : 

TELEGRAMS. 

Swelling with pride in your friendship. Who is the 
first Commoner now ?—M. E. (Aldbourne). 

Bravo ; now you are getting to business yet again.— 
B. S. (Lincoln). 

Your action enthusiastically endorsed by two 
thousand unemployed workers assembled at Tower 
Hill. Good luck.—J. W. (Strand, W.C.). 

Thank heaven for one man brave enough to do and 
dare.—R. (Huddersfield). 

Stick to your guns ; country with you.—F. M. C. 
(Manchester). 

Well done, Grayson. You have the angels on your 
side. Most truly have you proved a friend of the 
people. God bless you, and may He send more into 
Westminster of the same pattern.—F. (Bristol). 

Well done, thou good and faithful servant.—L. 
(Bridghouse). 

Good old Grayson ; fight the devils.—N. (Neath). 

Hearty congratulation. More power to ye.—Belfast. 

Bravo Victor. Curran’s and Snowden’s speeches 
disgraceful.—G. (Liverpool). 

Leicester unemployed congratulate you on their 
behalf.—M. A. P. (Leicester)- 

POSTCARDS. 

Bravo, bravo, and bravo for the next time. But 
what is one among so many ?—H. Q. (Upper Edmon¬ 
ton). 

Bravo Victor ; Colne Valley is proud of you.—A. P. 
(Colne Valley). 

This card represents a host of comrades who are 
carrying their heads high and proudly. To be a 
peaceful member of the House of Commons has 
become a dishonourable thing.—M. M. (Colne Valley). 

Hurrah 1 Bravo Victor 11 Proud to be living in the 
same century as you. Shame on a tinkering Govern¬ 
ment that allows hungry children to cry themselves to 
sleep because their fathers want work. First things 
first.—J. W. M. (Colne Valley). 

Irish Socialists congratulate you on your courageous 
and effective stand - on behalf of the unemployed 


on the sacred 44 floor of the House.”—W. O. B. 
(Dublin). 

Bravo Victor. We are all proud of you. Keep the 
Red Flag flying.—L. M. (Marsden). 

Please do it again. Good owd lad. Proud of you.— 
S. M. (Colne Valley). 

The movement rejoices and is glad. More power 
to your elbow.—E. J. R. (Cardiff). 

Good old Grayson ! I admire your pluck.—C. H. G. 
(Hampstead, N.W.). 

Taking them all in all, Mr. Grayson’s followers would 
appear to be a joyous company. But there is a flavour of 
hilarity about their congratulations which suggests that 
they had quite other than political reasons for not wishing 
the Licensing Bill to be discussed. We should gather 
that on the whole these persons are inclined to the view 
that the 41 glorious revolution ” of which they are so fond 
of singing is about to become a fait accompli . They forget, 
however, that Mr. Grayson shudders at the sight of blood. 


In the same issue of the Xeio Age there appears an 
advertisement of a school 44 For Girls and Boys,” which is 
described as 44 an attempt to secure proper scope for the 
play of instincts and impulses, and to provide a series of 
purposes by the performance of which ideas may grow 
into clearness and freedom.” Here surely we have an 
educational programme with a vengeance. 44 Proper scope 
for the play of instincts and impulses ” is of course the 
first blessing that the educator should bestow upon child¬ 
hood. It seems to us a thousand pities that such a 
school did not exist during the infancy of Mr. Grayson 
himself, and that he w r as not sent to it. For we imagine 
that if he had been provided with 4 * proper scope,” etc., 
in his innocent childhood, he might have worked off some 
of the excessive emotion which is at present such an incon¬ 
venience to him. There can be no doubt in the world, 
however, that under the new joint management the Xcw 
Age is rapidly becoming a journal of importance in its way, 
and, while we cannot in the least agree with its principles, 
we are not without admiration for the liveliness of its 
columns. We can only hope that the editors will soon 
discover that an ounce of reason is worth a pound of 
shouting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

MR. CHESTERTON’S PRIZE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Chesterton has won a prize. That is a notable fact 
and worthy to be chronicled ; and for the benefit of those who 
do not read the weekly edition of the Westminster Gazette I will 
explain the exact nature of the occurrence. In accordance with 
its weekly wont, the Westminster Gazette set forth on Saturday, 
October 10th, one or two subjects for literary competition ; and 
one of these u problems ” was to render into English verse the 
poem of Charles Guerin entitled : 

“ Je retrouve en rentrant ce soir , , 

which poem, it is important to notice, is as serious as a French 
poem can be. Mr. Chesterton marked the poetry and its point, 
seized an opportunity of proving to irreverent scoffers his 
essential seriousness, translated the verses, and shared a prize of 
two guineas with one " H. F. C." I wish to demonstrate that Mr. 
Chesterton has done nothing to be proud of. 

I pass lightly over a few obvious points. I had supposed that 
such a sheet as this weekly “ Problem Page ” would be understood 
and admitted to be reserved for the efforts of young, uninformed, 
at any rate the unknown among poets and satirists. We may be 
wrong ; but as a fact the Merediths, the Shaws, even the Alfred 
Noyeses do not submit their creations to this ordeal by competi¬ 
tion ; nor, somehow do I think it fitting that they should. Still, 
if Mr. Chesterton is very hard put to it to get his verses published, 
and if he does not object to enter the lists and share a two-guinea 
prize with one " H. F. C.,** I do not grumble at him for trying to 
augment his income in this way. Fleet Street cabmen will almost 
certainly benefit, and, after all, Mr. Chesterton’s reputation and 
dignity, such as they are, arc Mr. Chesterton’s affair ; and he is, 
perhaps, right to be humble. 

Nevertheless, I have a grave charge to bring against Mr. 
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THE SIMPLEST THING IN THE WORLD 
To the Editor of The Academy 


Chesterton. He has written a poem ; for all I know he may have 
written other poems ; but at least he has written this one. More¬ 
over, it has been printed in a paper of appreciable circulation ; 
and it is signed “ G. K. Chesterton.” Considering these things, 
together with the fact that it is a bad poem, I consider the 
matter, trifling though it be in most aspects, worthy examination. 

It is important for two reasons. In the first place, the translation 
of this serious poem by Mr. Chesterton will be taken as small but 
tangible evidence of the truth of Mr. Chesterton’s assertion that 
he is not a buffoon, that he is serious, that he has poetry in him ; 
whereas it is in reality sure proof of the contrary. Secondly, it is 
important because there is, unfortunately, a large number of 
people who think Mr. Chesterton’s prose excellent prose, and will 
argue by a false but popular analogy that Mr. Chesterton’s verse 
is probably superior poetry ; and so these people will be con¬ 
firmed in their ignorance of what poetry is ; which will be a pity. 
In fact, I am severe on Mr. Chesterton because he has written 
“ G. K. Chesterton ” below his footling production. And I 
plainly assert, with readiness to defend my assertion, that Mr. 
Chesterton’s verses are not good poetry; they are not even a 
passable quotation. 

In default of printing the two versions side by side, I draw 
attention to the following points. In the first verse our poet 
finds “ in the dark” to be a nice and accurate rendering of 
“dansl’ombre.” But our poet is also a rhymster. The dictionary 
gives “ Spark, Snark, Barque.” Useless. Try “ Hark.” So for 
“ Jc rctrouve en rentrant cc soir a mon foyer ” we read “ At last , 1 
at even, to my hearth I hark ”—(the italics are mine)—which is a : 
fine, deliberate, melodious opening to a beautiful poem. The 
phrase 

“ N’es tu qu’un amant las qui vient des son retour. 

Rompre avec sa vieille maitresse ?” 

is rendered with characteristic jollity. 

11 (You) Are but a wavering lover who would be 

Off with the old love ere he take the new ?” 

Incidentally Mr. Chesterton shows his fundamental incapacity 
for grappling with a poetic conception by styling Sorrow (per¬ 
sonified in the poem) " A thing ;** then he proceeds to his climax. 
Sorrow addresses the vagrant as “ Mon pocte,” and says “ Car je 
suis necessaire et sainte.” Mr. Chesterton writes: 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane. r 
Ye gods I Why not 

“ For I have been well washed, my boy, and starched ” ? 

And does “sainte” mean “clean,” or is it “sane”? Will Mr. 
Chesterton take it kindly from me that 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane ’* 
is not poetry, good, bad, or indifferent. Further, 

“ For I am very clean, my son, and sane” 

may express what Mr. Chesterton thought the original meant, 
or what Mr. Chesterton thought the original ought to have meant, 
but it does not express what the original does mean. Or is it a 
joke ? Is Mr. Chesterton laughing up his sleeve at the unsus¬ 
pecting editor of the Westminster Problem Page ? But no, we 
are very sane. We cannot joke. 

I am sorry about this poem. I thought when I was young 
that if Mr. Chesterton could stop giggling and would develop 
what, as I innocently imagined, was a latent but genuine strain 
of poetic mysticism, he might become in time a fair writer of a 
not very important school. But this poem has shattered any still- 
held illusion. If there was one thing that Mr. Chesterton ought 
to have done well, provided that he had any such strain within 
him, and was not an incorrigible though unconscious buffoon, it 
was this poem, with its mystery and idealism. Mr. Chesterton 
has made it commonplace, ridiculous, Chestertonian ; and if Mr. 
Chesterton replies 'that his effort is an inconsiderable bagatelle 
and not worth all this fuss, I say that such an answer proves for 
ever his inferiority as an artist. Moreover, as long as Mr. 
Chesterton’s name remains unhappily notorious in letters he has 
no right to append it to a piece of slovenly, misleading work, how¬ 
ever trifling it be. I admit that when Mr. Chesterton sticks to the 
original he is less distressing than when he blossoms into 
originality and writes : 

“ Feed not thy hate against my rule and rod,” 

which is, we suppose, a poetic reference to the disciplinary 
influence of Sorrow ; and there are one or two strong, if not fine, 
touches. And finally, lest I have offended too hardly the poetic 
sensibility, let me concede some faith in the critical judgment of 
the Saturday Westminster s Problem Editor; which means that 
Mr. Chesterton’s version was probably the second best in the 
competition. But it was hard luck on Mr. Chesterton that below 
his effusion was printed the careful and pleasing work of “ H. F. C.” 

1 suggest that “ H. F. C.” takes 31s. 6d.; Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
couldhardly grumble at half-a-guinea. 

Amused. 


Sir,—I n your issue of to-day (October 2^th) you say that M it 
is a uuestion whether there is a Suffragist in the kingdom who 
could say definitely what it is she really wants.” 

Now, in face of the facts, this statement is a proof either of 
absolute ignorance of the matter in hand or of deliberate mis- 
representation—for the demand of the Suffragist is perfectly dear 
and perfectly simple, and is formulated at almost every Suffrage 
meeting and in almost every Suffrage publication. It has aU 
been formulated repeatedly in Bills during the last forty yean, 
and has never varied. 

The demand is for the removal of the sex disability as regards 
the Parliamentary franchise. 

All the Woman’s Suffrage Societies support this demand, and 
this only, and to profess any doubt on this point is to show one* 
self incompetent to discuss the question. 

You hold up the anti-Suffrage formula as a model of lucidity, 
but it confuses the issue by dragging in the question of women 
being admitted to Parliament. 

No doubt this is done with a view to alarming those women 
who have not yet studied this question. Fortunately such women 
are daily becoming fewer. 

K. S. M. 

AMERICA AND GENIUS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—N o doubt you are right in holding that American litera¬ 
ture presents no names of the first rank measured against the 
whole record of the world. Just how many grades one must 
descend in estimating before reaching our high-water mirk of 
achievement who can say ? It would be unprofitable to inquire. 

There is zero for us in some fields once well worked, as epic 
and dramatic poetry and allegory on the great scale—no need to 
name the great practitioners of the past who have made the 
standards. 

But it is really fairer not to slight excellence in what a man hi» 
been given to do, even if it be not colossal. Poe did not prt>ducc- 
probably could not produce—any verse to compare in force wch 
the best of Webster and Middleton, not to mention greater names, 
but in his shorter poems he more than once attained a dreamr 
subtlety of melody unequalled since their time, unless in "KubU 
Khan ” and “ Christabeland it was distinctly his own. Wilt 
Whitman, though as faulty as Wordsworth and as innocent of 1 
wise, self-scrutinising humour, was no less stirringly inspired. 
No other writer of our time so stirs the pulses, especially when be 
does not touch physiology. No one else beside Blake and the 
English translator of Ecclesiastes has given such admirable 
examples of the recitative chant (a legitimate literary forml and 
absolutely no one else has informed it with his rush of optimism, 
his superb enthusiasm of sympathy for all life. Longfellow was 
always gracious, often sweet, and, if threatened for long with 
commonplace, came out picturesquely in his later period. 
Whittier, though no more reliable in art than Mrs. Browoing, 
resembled her in many ways, though by coincidence only. For 
his genuineness and versatility as a poet see 14 Randolph cf 
Roanake,’’ the lines beginning “Stand forth, my sou), in the silent 
dark,” the “Flemish pictures” of “Snow-bound,’’ the martial 
anti-martial “ Barclay of Ury,” and the reposeful “St. Martins 
Summer.” For more definitely religious poetry the sonnets of 
Jones Very, hardly remembered now, are as intense, sincere, ar f 
quintessential as Crashaw or Vaughan, though unlike cither. In 
what one may call philosophic-poetic epigram—for lackofawori 
to fit something as brief, but more dainty, delicate, searching - * 
serene—Father Tabb, still with us, surpasses any Englishman 
that I recall. Miss Thomas’s “ The Inverted Torch ” seems to me 
the most satisfying elegiac poetry since “In MemorianO^ 
beyond most parts oF that. Dr. Holmes offered a cerU^ 
Montaigne-like combination of qualities, many of which, com¬ 
bined or severally, shone out in his verse—wit, force, hre, 
philosophy, worldliness, kindliness, tolerance, a thoughtful 1 
of beauty. He never did all we might have hoped, bat what 
Englishman presents quite such a fine olla podrida of promises^ 
the least ? Of course, here as everywhere, there have been the 
delightful surprises of single-poem men, or nearly so. J^ fl 
Shaw's early “ Who hath robbed the ocean cave ? ’ that state!? 
relic of the Mexican War which includes “ On fame's eternal 
camping-grounds,” etc.; Ticknor’s “Little Giffen;* “Marjrk® 
my Maryland;” “The Battle Hymn of the Republicf Sidne? 
Lewis’s “ The Chattahoockcr, ,, and “ The Marshes of Gavysoa 
and the few brief fire-tipped verses fast lapsing out of sig - * 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 

If you take prose, why is not Emerson as a seer and revealtf 
equal to Carlyle, at the least in importance to many, and ® 
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than eaual in cheeriness, to speak mildly ? Where can you find 
the enthusiasm of individualism set forth more incitingly than in 
Thoreau ? What novelist or romancer has more decidedly a 
realm of his own than Hawthorne, or a better hope of permanent 
eminence ? Who that ever lived originated so many lines of 
literary imaginative activity as Edgar A. Poe, keeping well to the 
forefront of each in spite of all efforts of all disciples ? 

I will not be so confident as to history, but Motley is a figure 
of consideration, though perhaps he did not sufficiently bear in 
inind that the historian shares with the romancer (and often 
forgets) the duty of keeping his story nimble and interesting— 
much as Prescott, a slighter figure, ignored the complementaiy 
duty of being obviously sound and discerning. Parkman is 
nearer the mark, and perhaps you have nobody over there now 
living who is really any better, though a probably enforced 
publication on the plan of 44 to be continued in our next ” has 
robbed his work of the aspect of unity. Otherwise, perhaps, he 
would not compare so badly with Macaulay; or perhaps he 
doesn’t now, if you let simplicity and a moderate judicial temper 
offset artificial though taking tricks with words and a wide- 
ranging fertility of allusion and illustration. As to preachers—I 
don t know. As to Moody and Sankey—I am with you. 

W. H. Babcock. 


AN ECHO ? 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The lines printed in this week’s Academy contain an 
echo which, while certainly, as I think, unconscious, is of a 
curious fidelity. Your poet has : 

This goodly house 
Is fallen into a mansion ruinous 
With winter whispering through its crannied walls. 

Mr. William Watson’s poem, 44 Life Without Health,” begins : 

Behold life builded as a goodly house, 

And grown a mansion ruinous 

With winter blowing through its crannied walls. 

E. Knox Linton. 

45, Rose Mount, Oxton, Birkenhead, October 24, 1908. 


INVERTED FEET 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— I think I have established it as a fact that some words 
have not always the same accent in a sentence that they have 
when standing alone. I instanced the English prepositions, 
which, like the Greek prepositions, are mostly words of two 
syllables with the accent on the final, and in some degree, like 
them, become anastrophised in certain positions. Mr. Omond 
admits that there is something in this. If he admit that there is 
enough to count, that is all I desire. I might also have mentioned 
that dissyllabic substantives and adjectives have the same 
peculiarity. Examples take some searching to find, but these 
occur to me ; 

Of our poor, sinfu’ corrupt nature. 

Cool it with a baboons blood. 

There can be no doubt that Shakespeare and Burns pronounced 
baboon and corrupt with the accent on the ultima when standing 
alone, and yet they never thought it required any poetic licence 
to write such lines as the above. As to such words as devastate 
and contemplate— derived from Latin participles—there is great 
irregularity in the accent. Narratt, illustrate, and delegate show 
three different ways, while demonstrate has two accentuations, both 
in common use. Many polysyllables have changed their accent 
within years, or centuries at least. Thus precedent was once pro¬ 
nounced like antecedent , recusant like refusal, and obdurate to 
rhyme with curate . Poets have always had a leaning towards 
the antique. After all, we must set down some of the irregularities 
of verse to the ignorance of authors. Pope is famous for the 
regularity of his lines, yet we may very reasonably ask if, when he 
wrote the line 

Great 1 wits sometimes may gloriously offend 

he knew it contained two inverted feet. 

The following examples occur in Gaw’ine Douglas’s 4 ‘ The Palice 
of Honour n : 

Thair w ? as Jacob and fair Rachel his maite, 

Wise Josephus, and facund Cicero. 

Was it a fact, as I suspect it was, that in the time of Bishop 
Douglas these proper names were pronounced with the Greek 
accent? Before meeting these examples I had convinced myself 
that the early Latin Christians accented Jacobus on the antepen- 
ultima, which accent is still preserved in the Italian Giacomo. 

Accent has often been a great puzzle to authors of English 


grammars. Good old John Brightland, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, falls foul of a certain Mr. Bish and a Mr. 
Metteire for speaking of accent in English prosody, and declares 
that accent is an art of little use in the English tongue. He also 
ventures to prophesy, "nor are we likely to improve our know¬ 
ledge in this particular ’’—the which has proved true until our 

day, as a perusal of some works on prosody lately published 
clearly show. 

William Burd. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 

Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the district, 
formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of Durham 
is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated in the following 
extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“ At present the Institution has an income of only eighteen pounds a year, and 
thts is insufficient for its due maintenance. The front of the Museum has recently 
been restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that the who e of the house should be devoted to the public, who would then be 
admitted to the * John Gilpin ’ room and other rooms now occupied by the Curator. 
For this purpose It will be necessary to form a small endowment, and it has been 
calculated that the sum of £x,aoo is required. We sincerely trust that the public 
will respond generously to this appeal. 

“HANDLEY DUXELM, Chairman of the Committee.** 

The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be addressed. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
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Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt viti 

Fullest Reports 0f all Current Events and Special Tclepam 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 
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THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly . 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books. 

Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 



UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

NOTICE is hereby given, that on WED¬ 
NESDAY, 24th of March next, the Senate will 
proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the 
following Departments for the year 1909-10. 

FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE THE 
MATRICULATION 

The Examiners appointed will be called 
upon to take part in the Examination of both 
Internal and External Students. The remunera¬ 
tion of each Examincrship consists of a 
Retaining Fee for a year, and certain pro rata 
payments. Full particulars can be obtained on 
application to the Principal. 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE 
One in Latin. One in German. 

One in Hebrew and One in Philosophy. 


Aramaic (including 
Syriac). 

One in English. 

One in Modern His¬ 
tory. 

One in French. 


One in Pedagogy. 
One in Mathematics. 
One in Botany. 

One in Zoology. 

One in Geology. 


FACULTY OF LAWS 

One in Jurisprudence, Roman Law, and Inter¬ 
national Law. 

One in Equity and Real and Personal Pro¬ 
perty. 

One in Common Law and Law and Principles 
of Evidence. 

One in English Constitutional Law and His¬ 
tory of English Law. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC 
One in Music. 

Candidates must send in their names to the 
Principal, with any attestation of their qualifi¬ 
cations they may think desirable, on or before 
SATURDAY, November 14. (It is particularly 
desired by the Senate that no application of any 
kind be made to its individual Members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at 
least of each should be sent. Original testi¬ 
monials should not be forwarded in any case. 
If more than one Examincrship is applied for, 
a separate complete application, with copies ol 
testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in 
respect of each. 

By order of the Senate, 

HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 

Univusityof London, S. Kensington 
S.W., October, 1908. 


Catalogue No. 361. 148 Pages 

QLAISHER’S 1909 GENERAL 

CATALOGUE OF SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS. 

Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD , Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, if *5 High Holborn, London. 

AUTHORS ! THE CAMBRIDGE 

^ LITERARY AGENCY, 115 Stiand, 
London (now placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers 
and Periodicals), has just sold to a leading 
magazine a story which not only had been 
refused by the Editor when submitted by the 
Author (this is quite common), but which had 
been returned with a stated objection. The | 
story had in no way been altered. Such is 
the power of the Agency’s recommendation. 
Write for 16-page p-ospcctus and unique 
testimonials. Thone 1648 Gcrrard. 

Typewriting 

A UTHORS’ MSS.,9d. per 1000 words. 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type¬ 
writing carefully done at home (Remington). 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 

AUTHORS* MSS. intelligently 

copied, lod. a thousand words. Neat, 
accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y., 
49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 

TO AUTHORS.—Lady (experi- 

A enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from is. per 1,000 words. Dra¬ 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern¬ 
ment work, books, magazines, &c.). Proof 
revising (usual terms). Accuracy, prompti¬ 
tude. Highest testimonials.—Miss Foot, 48 
Digby Mansions, Hammersmith, W. 

TYPEWRITING promptly and 

A accurately done. lod. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references.— Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotter ill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. > 


TYPEWRITING. — The WEST 

A KENSINGTON OFFICES. Author* 
MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and GcncrJ 
Copying. Private dictation rooms. Circuit 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Mr. Percy Dearmer has not taken up the challenge which 
we made to him last week to explain how he finds it com¬ 
patible with his duty to appear on public platforms as a 
supporter of Mr. Bernard Shaw and other avowed enemies 
of Christianity. He contents himself with saying, in a 
paper which we need not mention by name, that Socialism 
cannot be met 44 by assertions that its supporters are 
enemies of religion—of all arguments surely the most false 
and the most unworthy.” The assertion that the supporters 
of Socialism are for the most part enemies of religion is 
not, as Mr. Dearmer imagines, an argument ; it is a plain 
statement of fact, and it happens to be perfectly true and 
to have been proved over and over again out of the 
mouths of Socialists of light and leading. Mr. Dearmer 
may consider it false and unworthy to make a plain 
statement of an undeniable and undenied fact, but 
he will not find many people to agree with him even 
among the ranks of Socialists. The so-called Christian 
Socialists are an insignificant minority of the whole body 
of Socialism ; they are, as we have said before, worthy and 
well-meaning people, but neither numerically nor intel¬ 
lectually are they in a position to control the main body. 
In short, they arc merely dupes, and the real out-and-out 
Socialists who make use of them laugh in their sleeves at 
them even while they avail themselves of the tinge of 
respectability which they are able to impart to a dangerous 
and disreputable movement. It is all very well for Mr. 
Dearmer and his friends boldly to proclaim that Socialism 
44 cannot be met ” by this and that argument. The fact 
remains that it has been met and routed all over the 
country; and to be continually shouting 41 victory” in the 
face of obvious and palpable defeat is simply foolish. 
However, it does no harm to any one ; and if it pleases 
Mr. Dearmer and his friends to imagine that they are head¬ 
ing a glorious and victorious movement we shall not 
grudge them their visionary satisfaction, though we cannot 
help feeling that they would be much better occupied in 
minding their own business, which is, after all, to preach 
the Faith and defend it. 


The recent publication in book form by Messrs. Methuen 
of Oscar Wilde’s scattered reviews and scraps of journalism 
is, in our opinion, to be regretted. We do not consider 
that it is doing any service to a dead man of genius to dig up 
out of the obscurity of bygone daily or weekly papers such 
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things as the notice of a novel or a volume of minor 
poetry. Wilde was a very good journalist no doubt, but 
he was also a great man of letters, and we cannot imagine 
that he would have relished the idea of seeing his uncon¬ 
sidered trifles of journalism brought again into the hard 
light of criticism. Aiiy one who knew Oscar Wilde must 
be aware that he was for ever girding at journalists and 
journalism, and admitting that this was a fad, and a not 
altogether consistent one, his feelings on the subject should 
have been considered. As it is, the publication of these 
miscellaneous trifles has given the opportunity which is 
never missed by his inferiors in the literary world to 
44 spit their small wits at him.” In the Spectator , for 
example, we find the truly idiotic remark that his 
44 literary gift was in essence flashy and mechanical.” 
When the Spectator gives up the practice which it 
indulges at present of printing fifth-rate verse, including 
some specimens by Mr. T. H. Warren, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and of intrusting to the same 
incompetent hand the task of reviewing poetry, it will be 
time enough for any judge of literature to take its impudent 
references to dead men of genius seriously. In the 
meanwhile they are merely silly. We are not in the least 
surprised that Messrs. Methuen, having set out to publish 
Wilde, and having, out of sheer stupidity, refused to 
include in their edition what is probably his finest book, 
should not hesitate to publish a collection of newspaper 
articles which cannot possibly add to Wilde’s reputation, 
and may, even in the eyes of unthinking people, detract 
from it. What does surprise us is that Mr. Rjss should 
have consented to authorise such a publication, though we 
would not for a moment even appear to suggest that Mr. 
R ss’s motives were not beyond reproach. It strikes us 
merely as an error of judgment on his part. 


The week before last we commented on Mr. Spender’s 
supposed retirement from the editorship of the Westminster 
Gazette , and we took the opportunity of congratulating 
Mr. Spender on his escape from an unfortunate position. 
We learn with regret that we were misinformed, and that 
Mr. Spender still remains in his place as editor of our sea- 
green contemporary under the supervision of Mr. Donald, 
of the Daily Chronicle. Consequently, with extreme 
reluctance we are compelled to withdraw the greater part 
of our flattering remarks. Mr. Spender will, no doubt, get 
over this, and consent to accept our condolences in lieu of 
the aforesaid remarks. We repeat that we are sorry for a 
gentleman of Mr. Spender’s parts who is compelled to 
keep up a show of approbation for Mr. Runciman’s squalid 
education proposals or the tomfoolery of Mr. Asquith’s 
ludicrous Licensing Bill. 


The latest phase in the rcductio ad absurdum of this 
imbecile measure is the introduction of a clause whereby 
it will be rendered impossible for any one to lunch or dine 
in a restaurant on Sunday. Just as if the present state of 
affairs was not sufficiently bad without the efforts of a 
44 Liberal ” Government to make it worse. London is 
already the laughing-stock of Europe in consequence of 
the absurd restrictions which are placed on respectable 
restaurants and places of refreshment. Of course the 
Government knows perfectly well that the Bill can never 
pass, and that popular opinion, represented at present solely 
in the House of Lords, will throw the mass of cant and 
hypocrisy and downright robbery and dishonesty on to 
the dustheap of oblivion. But, even so, it is hard to see 
what object Mr. Asquith thinks he is going to obtain by 
forcing all reasonable people of whatever party into a 
position of hostility to himself and his Government. 


The solicitor of a Mrs. Baines, a Suffragette charged 
with unlawful assembly at Leeds in connection with Mr, 
Asquith’s meeting on October the 10th, has served subpoenas 
on Mr. Asquith and Mr. Gladstone, It is sincerely 
to be hoped that the Prime Minister will have the good 
sense and the dignity to ignore this preposterous attempt 
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to advertise an entirely unimportant police-court case. As 
for Mr. Gladstone, he has surely found out by this time that 
he does not shine as a witness in Suffragist cases, and as 
we have not heard it suggested that Mrs. Baines bears any 
very striking resemblance to a wood-nymph, or any other 
sort ot nymph, it is certain that the inducements to attend 
which existed in the case of the fair Christabel do not hold 
good in the present case. Consequently we hope that for 
once in a way Cabinet Ministers will refrain from turning 
themselves into public exhibitions at the behest of ladies 
whose chief claim to notice is that they resemble sirens as 
far as their voices are concerned. We need hardly say 
that our reference is not to the sirens who endeavoured to 
allure Ulysses, but to the ear-splitting whistles which are 
employed on merry-go*rounds and penny steamers. 


We have it on the authority of no less a person than Mr. 
Belloc that the nature of the song sung by the sirens is not 
beyond conjecture, and we should like to hazard the 
opinion that the yell yelled by the maenads when they 
44 rushed ” Orpheus is similarly to be guessed at. No 
doubt what the maenads yelled was 44 Votes for Women,” 
and no doubt poor Orpheus, in spite of his terrible death, 
must have died happy. Was he not escaping in the most 
effectual manner possible from the most unendurable kind 
of female, and was not Eurydice waiting for him on 
the other side of the Styx? Eurydice without the 
smallest doubt was a member of the Woman’s Anti- 
Suffrage League of the period. The moral of this is 
that all sweet and lovely ladies should instantly hasten to 
enrol themselves in that admirable association, aud thereby 
definitely and once for all disclaim any connection with 
mxnads. Applications should be made to the Secretary, 
Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, SAV. 


Last week we commented upon the circumstance that 
the name of Mr. J. Comyns Carr appears upon the title- 
page of Faust in company with the name of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. And we expressed a curiosity as to the precise 
nature of the collaboration in which the owners of these 
names engaged. Since then Mr. Comyns Carr has pub¬ 
lished a book entitled 44 Some Eminent Victorians.” Here 
is the best he can find to say of Rossetti : 

At the simple dinners to which I was at that time 
hospitably bidden, Rossetti, as he sat at the head of 
his table, was always amusing to watch. His inability 
to serve any dish set before him was pathetic in its 
helplessness. He would lunge at a joint as though it 
were a hostile foe, driving it from one end of the dish 
to the other, till he got it securely cornered in its well 
of gravy, and then plunge his knife into it with some¬ 
thing of deadly ferocity. 

We have lately had Mr. Hall Caine on Rossetti, and he has 
shown us what dulness can do for the memory of a great 
man, but apparently there are even deeper depths. We 
should advise Mr. Stephen Phillips to refrain from taking 
meals with Mr. Comyns Carr, otherwise heaven alone 
knows what may happen. If Mr. Phillips cannot do 
without him as a collaborator, he may at least take pre¬ 
cautions to prevent him from rendering the kindly services 
of the biographer. Of course, Mr. Phillips is much the 
younger man of the two—but one never knows. 


Elated by the victory of a Socialist in the municipal 
election at Northampton, two persons, described respec¬ 
tively as 14 a prominent local Socialist” and 44 an agitator 
from Hammersmith,” got very drunk, and in this condition 
walked into a river, with the result that one of them was 
drowned, and the other was with di fficultyrescued owing 
to the bravery of Private Rowthorn, of the Northants 
Regiment. While we deeply regret the unfortunate man’s 
death, and while admitting that persons of any political 
complexion are liable at times of excitement to indulge 
too fieely in alcoholic stimulants, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out that it is characteristic of Socialists to make a 
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foolish bungle out of the simplest things. Ordinary people 
can manage to 44 celebrate ” a joyful occasion, and even to 
get very drunk indeed, without walking into rivers and 
thereby endangering other and more valuable lives than 
their own. The coroner at the inquest remarked that 
he 44 was surprised to see a man who preached a cause that 
was supposed to improve and benefit the people getting 
helplessly drunk, and being responsible for a very respect¬ 
able man losing his life.” For our part we are not surprised 
at all. 


We wonder whv Mr. Horatio Bottomley decorates the 
cover of his beautiful pennyworth with Byron’s lines: 

The world is a bundle of hay; 

Mankind are the asses that pull; 

Each tugs in a different way, 

And the greatest of all is John Bull. 

If John Bull is the greatest of all asses—and it is not for us 
to contradict Mr. Bottomley on that point—it is surely 
superfluous for Mr. Bottomley to announce the fact on the 
outside of the paper. His readers could safely be trusted 
to find it out for themselves bv reference to the inside, 
where the rejected of Deptford (and Constantinople) so 
largely bespreads and disports himself. 


We regret to have to announce that Madame Melba has 
turned Suffragette. She gives a concert to-day at the 
Albert Hall, and if she rounds off her usual selection from 
Lucia di Lammcnnoor with a wild shriek of “Votes 
for Women ! ” many members of her audience will be 
more or less upset. We do not anticipate that Madame 
Melba will indulge in any such indiscretion, but if she be 
indeed of the sisterhood, the thing is conceivable. Apar. 
from concerts, it will be interesting to watch Madame 
Melba’s Suffragist career. For if she were to be sent 
to prison for assisting in a raid on the House of 
Commons, her gaolers would surely wish to keep 
her. We believe that Madame Melba would bawl prison 
hymns on Sunday with much greater effect than Mr?. 
Drummond, or even than Max’s delicate little singing 
bird Miss Christabel Pankhurst. Besides, Melba with 
broad arrows about her garments would be a real martyr 
because her incarceration would inevitably cost her a tidy 
sum of money, whereas Miss Pankhurst and her M»mmi 
are having the time of their lives as regards free food and 
lodging. We do hope, however, that Melba will be careful, 
for we could ill afford to part with her just now. 


At his violin recital on November 4th M. Ysaye once again 
demonstrated to all whom it may concern that his taste in 
music is as bad as his playing is good. After performing 
an interesting though by no means outstandingly fine piece 
of work by Gemiani, a contemporary of Scarlatti, M. 
Ysaye, admirably assisted by M. Deru, gave an exquisite 
performance of Handel’s sonata in G for two violins, 1 
work of unsurpassable grace and loveliness. If we bad 
been wise we should have left the Queen’s Hall imme¬ 
diately after the performance of this the second item oa 
the programme, but a desire to hear the work bv 
Beethoven, which was down for performance at the endoi 
the bill, induced us to sit through the concerto in D minor 
of Vieuxtemps. This concerto is neither more nor less than 
so much musical hog-wash, and it was really an unpleasant 
sight to watch the ecstasy which M. Ysaye put into its 
performance. Needless to say, he played it without music 
he knew it by heart, and one felt that he loved and enjoyed 
every note of it. He paid no such compliment to Handel 
One is bound to admit that the not very crowded house 
applauded to the echo the ignoble and paltry fireworks 
of Vieuxtemps, and that and the proximity of Guy Fawkes 
Day would no doubt be M. Ysaye’s excuse for barling 
them at an appreciative crowd. 44 The public like bad music, 
therefore I must play them bad music,” he may be sup¬ 
posed to say. Apart from the fact, which we maintain, 
that there is, and always will be, a huge public in Eoglan ■ 
for the very best music—a public which would far §ocm* r 
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listen to Bach f Handel, and Mozart than to, say, Vieuxtemps, 
Saint-Saens, and Liszt—we contend that it is the sacred 
duty of any great executant artist to give only the best. The 
audience on Wednesday last did not strike us as a musical 
audience, and we suppose that it has come to this—that 
Monsieur Ysaye gets the audience he deserves; the 
audience which comes to gape at the agility of the virtuoso 
rather than to share the rapture of a great artist. M. Ysaye 
has it in his power to command either auditory, and we 
fear that it is a fundamental and rooted love for inferior 
music which induces him to cater for the first rather than 
the second. For our own part, we left the Queen’s Hall, 
without waiting to hear the Beethoven romance, with a 
feeling of positive hostility to M. Ysaye. His poses, his 
long hair, and his dying-duck gazings at the roof, which 
seemed natural and proper enough when he was playing 
Handel, and playing him superbly, became grotesque and 
nauseating when he was revelling in the gaudy uglinesses 
and yelping gymnastics of Vieuxtemps. 


The recent Municipal Elections that have taken place all 
over the country are remarkable for two things—the 
slump of Socialism and the decay of the feminist movement. 
The Socialists have been routed almost everywhere, and 
only two women have succeeded in getting elected. That 
gallant old dog the Daily Telegraph is naturally much chagrined 
over the defeat of the ladies ; following so closely upon its 
own sudden surrender to petticoat influence, it serves to 
show that it has committed what is inelegantly but 
emphatically described as a 14 bloomer.” We do not 
oppose the election of women to municipal bodies, and, 
apart from the fact that most »of the defeated women 
candidates were Progressists, or Socialists, or Suffragists, 
we do not rejoice in their defeat. We merely take leave to 
point out what a fine test of the state of public opinion is 
supplied by the almost complete disappearance of women 
from municipal politics. Instead of gaining ground in the 
country, as the Suffragists and their great ally the Daily 
Telegraph would have us believe, it is quite obvious that the 
Suffragist movement has produced universal hostility to the 
intrusion of women even into spheres which have hitherto 
been considered proper to them. If the country is begin¬ 
ning to come to the conclusion that women are not wanted 
even in municipal politics, how much more strongly will 
it resent their intrusion into national politics. We observe 
that the election of Miss Dove to the position of “Mayor ” 
of High Wycombe is to be strenuously opposed, and it 
seems improbable that she will be allowed to retain her 
incongruous position. This will be another blow to the 
poor old Daily Telegraph , whose tears will no doubt run 
down its beard like winter's drops from eaves of reeds. 


We observe advertised in the pages of a Socialist journal 
a publication called the English Rei’icw. The first number 
of the English Reiiew , according to Messrs. Duckworth 
and Co., is to appear on November 25th. The title 
the English Review was started and used in a weekly 
magazine some years ago by a gentleman on the editorial 
staff of The Academy. This gentleman informed Messrs. 
Duckworth at least six weeks ago that he claimed the title 
as his property, and was keeping it al*ve as a sub-title to 
another paper. Subsequently The Academy purchased 
the title from the aforesaid gentleman, and it has for the 
last three weeks appeared on the cover of The Academy. 
Under these circumstances we think it rather curious, to 
say the least of it, that Messrs. Duckworth should continue 
to advertise as the name of their projected publication a 
title to which they have no moral right. We are not certain 
as to the law on these questions, and it may be that 
Messrs. Duckworth are within their legal rights in the 
matter. But, at any rate, there can be no question that 
Messrs. Duckworth are adopting a most unusual course, 
and one which it is difficult to look upon as either courteous 
or proper. We have no intention of surrendering our 
rig lit to the title, and we shall take the advice of our 
solicitors as to the legal aspect of the case. 
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GETHSEMANE 

There is a garden of deep roses spread— 

A garden of deep roses : red and red 
The culminating buds unclose : 

I cannot find upon the bed a leaf of fallen rose. 

These roses are as portions of one flower : 

They congregate in unity of power— 

Some on the rocks, some by the nook 

Of cistus-trails that overhang, some washing by the brook. 

Why are they here ? So large of volume, great 
As swans from other birds take new estate. 

Magnificent, their glow confutes, 

As they had plucked up rubies by the roots. 

What fete do they attend ; holding their dense 
Profusion back, as unburnt frankincense ? 

A dark, created round their blooms, 

There falls, a loving dark to give their spices tombs. 

O roses, in the dusk your edges grow more bright— 

Is there a moon ... or light ? 

Some light must fall down and restore 

Your garden to the dew and sweet of nights before. 

There is a moon—a moon I There is a Face 
Bent down before these roses, of a grace 
Most lovely in its charity, 

And Angels up and down the memory. 

No man hath passed the door. Nay—I mistook— 

Or did He enter, crossing by the brook ? 

He pulls the roses stem on stem, 

And calleth on His friends, a.id kisseth them. 

Who draws them hitherward ? What shall befall ? 

My heart is breaking at this festival. 

The roses are as a dark cup, 

Full of strange tribulation offered up. 

Michael Field. 


LORD BURNHAM’S KAISER 

The intimate affairs of monarchs are matters, apparently, 
of the utmost moment and interest to the curious. While 
a King, or an Emperor, or a Czar is alive the general 
appetite for information concerning him would appear to 
be insatiable. After his death, of course, you want none of 
him, and you put him in history books for the confounding 
of small children. We believe that the more superior 
Kings bitterly resent the intrusions of the newsmonger and 
the gossip. Their desire is for a quiet, regal life, and 
when they see themselves paragraphed or snap-shotted in 
odd postures, like a carpet-bngging politician, they cannot 
be expected to feel elated. There’s a divinity doth hedge 
a King. And if that divinity forsakes him it is always and 
without exception his own fault. At the present moment 
there is an Emperor or Kaiser ruling in Europe whom the 
divinity has forsaken, and nobody can doubt that it is this 
same Emperor or Kaiser who has himself driven her from 
him. We believe that it is fair to say of the Emperor 
William 11 . of Germany that, with the help of various modern 
institutions, including the cheap press and the telegraph, 
a few pots of paint and the gramophone, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering the purple supremely and uproari< usly 
ridiculous. Never since the world conceived the idea of 
majesty has mankind been confronted with such a spectacle 
in the way of Emperors as this Kaiser. We do not say that 
in the beginning the good gentleman was wholly to blame. 
He started life, it will be remembered, possessed of little 
more than a pair of moustaches. For quite a lustrum the 
moustaches* of the Kaiser appeared to be all in all to the 
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illustrated papers, and Europe thought of him in terms of 
a spread-eagle adornment of the upper lip. This is not 
persiflage, but a serious fact. Because of the moustaches 
in question Wilhelm II. became the most be-paragraphed 
and be-photographed of living monarchs. His popularity 
among his own subjects was immense. Every young 
German who could raise a hair under his nose wore the 
moustaches of the Emperor. We have no doubt whatever 
that William’s fellow-monarchs regarded those moustaches, 
and the pleasing publicity which they excited, with occa¬ 
sional pangs of envy. Wilhelm considered it all and 
laughed. He perceived that it is quite easy to capture 
unlimited advertisement, provided that you go about the 
business in a certain way. He probably came to the 
conclusion that it was excellent for Germany that the 
Kaiser should keep himself continually in front of 
the regal picture, and that he should vie with and 
utterly outclass the goddesses of the drama and 
opera bouffc in the matter of photographs and ten- 
line notices. Since that innocent time Wilhelm II. has 
developed hugely. Step by step he has contrived to 
go clean over to journalism and photography, and he is 
now no longer an Emperor in the high sense of the title, 
but the mere pawn and puppet and property of the gentle¬ 
men who write in the newspapers, or who frisk about with 
their heads under black cloths. For his pains this proud 
Kaiser lives to see himself mocked and made a sport of on 
every hand. In England alone he has acquired a list of 
pseudonyms which would break the heart of any ordinary 
mortal. u Windy Bill,” 44 William the Senseless,” 44 Weary 
Willy,” and 44 Silly Billy,” are some of the choice appella¬ 
tions which have been bestowed upon him by the vulgar, 
and, as is commonly known, they hurt him sorely. In 
every other country of the world the common tone about 
him is equally contemptuous, and he cannot hide behind 
the supposition that contempt is the habitual habit of 
mind of the mob, because he knows full well that even at 
the worst of times his fellow-monarchs manage to secure 
respect and civil treatment, and to keep distant from them¬ 
selves those gibes and ignominious nicknames which are 
usually levelled only at obvious fools and charlatans. 

It appears to us, after giving due thought to the matter, 
that the Kaiser’s reputation in England is a reputation 
which has been largely fashioned for him by the Daily 
Telegraph. Lord Burnham’s journal has over and over again 
indicated to us with flourishes of trumpets that it approved 
of the Kaiser, and that in return it enjoyed the Kaiser’s 
approval. We do not suggest that there could be any 
great harm in this fact if the Daily Telegraph were really 
the responsible sheet which it professes to be. That it is 
not a responsible sheet nobody can doubt who seriously 
considers the 44 Personal Interview with the Kaiser ”—as if 
an interview could be other than personal—and 44 Frank 
Statement of the Kaiser’s World-policy,” published by our 
contemporary on October 28th. If the gentlemen who 
direct the policy of the Daily Telegraph had been in the least 
removed from the plane of the common, grasping, scoop¬ 
hunting, huckstering, circulation-making, public polity- 
defying journalist, they would never have printed this 
dangerous and now notorious article. It cannot be too 
seriously impressed upon the minds of newspaper pro¬ 
prietors that when all is said that can be said about 
business and about the necessity for making profits a news¬ 
paper must bear and must recognise a supreme duty 
to the public. We say that the Daily Telegraph cannot 
have been unaware of the serious and dangerous nature of 
the matter contained in its “ personal interview ” with the 
Kaiser. Such an interview would not go into the paper 
without the knowledge and acquiescence or approval of 
responsible persons, and we say that those responsible 
persons ought to be ashamed of themselves. We go 
further, and say that in publishing this interview they have 
proved themselves capable of throwing their duty to the 
country to the wind. It is true that the article purports 
to be all on the side of peace and all on the side of an 
entente between England and Germany, but any intelligent 
office-boy could have told Lord Burnham and his editors 


that, taking it on the whole, it will do more to hinder and 
keep back and, it may be, render impossible such in 
entente than any action of cither party tor the past twentv 
years. And, to put the matter on less elevated ground if 
the Daily Telegraph is, as it professes to be, the friend and 
patron of the Kaiser, it most certainly ought not to have 
helped him into his present ridiculous position. The 
editors must have been aware that, whatever else might 
happen, the publication of such an interview would plunge 
the Kaiser into all sorts of hot and otherwise unpleasant 
water. So that, neither on the grounds of patriotism m 
on the ground of friendliness to the Kaiser, can the Daily 
Telegraph's action in the matter be defended. The Daih 
Telegraph has taken advantage of the ultimate indiscretion 
of a foolish and discredited monarch, and for the sake 
of 44 scoop,” or, as who should say, sheer profit, it has run 
the risk of plunging two great nations into war. We are 
quite aware that we put the position in terms which are 
liable to be considered excessive ; but we do not consider 
that they are excessive, or that we have said a word which 
cannot seriously be justified. Interviews with Kings are 
always, and in the very nature of things, an affair of the 
profoundest gravity. So grave and important are they, 
that, journalistically considered, they should be impossible. 
Diplomatically considered—there is no other phrase for it- 
they are the devil. Nationally considered, they arean outrage, 
and regally considered, they are suicide. The Daily 1di¬ 
graph's interview has all the appearance of innocence and 
innocuousness. We are not aware that serious umbrage 
could be taken at anything which appears on the face of it 
At the worst it might be set down by the unthinking as a 
sort of whine on the part of a bumptious, middle-aged 
monarch, whose liver is out of order, but who is neverthe¬ 
less bursting to be friends with everybody. Yet the dis¬ 
astrous and ominous and irreparable results of it are plain 
to the world at large. We do not suppose that the Kaiser 
will ever get over it. In the eyes of his people he has made 
a consummate ass of himself, and, what is worse, he has 
proved himself disloyal to his own subjects. He has 
asserted roundly that the people of Germany hate the 
people of England, and that it is only by virtue of his good 
offices in the matter of restraint that the Germans have not 
been at our throats long ago. We believe that this is one 
of those truths which is partly true and hugely false. We 
believe that the people of Germany have concluded that 
some day or other they will be compelled to come to grips 
with Great Britain, but we believe also that, so far from 
the Kaiser having restrained them and held them back, 
it was he who provided them with their aspiration. It 
was the Emperor, and the Emperor alone, who forced 
upon Germany the view that she was entitled to consider 
herself a naval Power. It was the Emperor and the 
Emperor’s party who formulated the entirely over-adequate 
naval programme in which Germany is now involved. 
And it can be proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that, 
so far from William II. being the friend of England, he 
has consistently plotted for her humiliation. He miy 
have held his people back on more than one occasion. 
But the ruffian who waits for you with a savage dog on a 
dark night may hold his dog back without being in the 
least well disposed towards you. • We are of opinion that 
the Kaiser’s only chance in life now is rigorously to keep 
himself out of the public eye. Indeed, if the Crown 
Prince were a few years older and had put on more of the 
figure of a man, we believe that the kindest and wisest 
advice that could be offered to Wilhelm II. would be 
that he should abdicate. He has probably as much 
brains and as much common sense and as much sincere 
love for his people, and as great a desire for peace as the 
next monarch. But he has dismissed his divinity and 
dragged his purple in the mud. His punishment should be 
heavy and sure. And we do not think that in endeavouring 
to repair, as she will naturally endeavour to repair, the 
enormous and unthinkable mischief Wilhelm II* ^ 
worked in Europe the people of Germany should sbotf 
him the slightest consideration or the slightest mercy- 
The lesson for England is palpable. We must keep the 
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ships and the men prepared, and we must have the money 
ready always. Our only friend in Germany is this con¬ 
ceited, advertising, garrulous, whimpering Kaiser ; and the 
sooner we learn that, despite his protestation, he is a 
broken reed the better will it be for us. In the meantime 
the example of William II. will no doubt be profitable to 
all other monarchs. 


THE SUPERGOD 

The wonderful dulnessof the 11 poetry " which is nowadays 
issued from the press cannot be denied. England may or 
may not be a nest of singing-birds, but it is certain that the 
birds who have managed to pipe publicly of late do not 
strike one as being in the least over competent. The fact 
is that with respect to poetry, as with respect to most of 
the other arts, the world would appear to be too much 
with us. There are fifty considerations and fifty distrac¬ 
tions which our younger performers (not to mention their 
elders) find it more agreeable to encourage than an austere 
following of the muse. Of course they are not to be too 
severely condemned for this, inasmuch as they are consti¬ 
tutionally incapable of real achievement in their own art, 
and as they believe that they must live somehow it is 
natural that they should turn their hands to other matters 
than mere poetry. We have been moved to these 

remarks by the perusal of a new publication of Mr. John 
Davidson's which is called, very modestly, 4 ‘ The Testament 
of John Davidson," and has just been issued by Mr. Grant 
Richards. We do not think that Mr. Davidson has ever 
established any real claim to be considered a poet. On the 
other hand, he has written a great deal of verse, and a 
great deal of blank verse, and it is as poet that he wishes 
to figure before the world. So far as the poetry in the 
present volume is concerned we have no particular quarrel 
to pick with the author. He has no doubt done his best, 
though it is an ill best, and it is comforting to see a man 
striving, even though he fails. Our complaint about Mr. 
Davidson is that he cannot apparently be content to exercise 
the poetical function ; he wishes us to take him for a seer and 
a prophet, and even for a god, and, consequently, he drops 
out of poetry into a sort of didactic blank verse, and out of 
didactic blank verse into common prose. This “Testa¬ 
ment of John Davidson " consists of a matter of 148 
pages, thirty-two of which are taken up by a prose 
dedication, and the remainder with blank verse. And 
one is forced to the conclusion that Mr. Davidson 
writes both prose and verse, not because he has 
got anything to say, but because he feels it incumbent 
upon him to say something, and to say that something 
in a voice w’hich will “ attract attention." The dedicatory, 
or tract-like, portion of Mr. Davidson’s dull volume takes 
the shape of an address to the “ Peers Temporal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland," and it 
contains matter which, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
is eminently unpoetical. The peers temporal are told, 
among other things that each of them has inherited or 
accepted a title which he “ shares with the Creator of the 
Universe"—the common title of Lord. Mr. Davidson 
evidently imagines that this fetch is exceedingly smart, and 
that it will stamp him at once as an author of large per¬ 
ceptions and daring intellect. He works it in with his 
opening paragraph, and his pride in it is probably 
huge. But nobody but Mr. Davidson will be pleased with 
it. And we very much doubt, even, if it be new, for it 
seems to us more than likely that it must have occurred 
long ago to more than one of the zealous Atheistic orators 
who make Hyde Park and the other open spaces of 
London so hideous on a Sunday. 

It is just this vulgar disposition to say the obviously 
outrageous and unnecessary thing that makes Mr. Davidson 
impossible. He is as full of brutal whimsies as an egg is 
full of meat, and when he has thrown them at you with a 
great air of genius you find yourself convinced that he is 
not a genius at all, but a despairing sort of posturer. As a 
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sort of sample of what he can do in prose we may cite 
the foliowring : 

There have been instances of men able to hold 
their own intellectually wdth women ; and, indeed, 
man's rudimentary intellect is only a few marks lower 
in capacity than that ot woman. . . . You are on the 
verge of reversion to a community of goods and women, 
a community of goods and men ; some condition of 
things in which the old tribal system of polyandry 
and polygyny, never entirely superseded, will coalesce 
and become universal . . . Thus I break the world 
out of the imaginary chrysalis, or cocoon, or Other 
World in which it has slumbered so long; and man 
beholds himself not now as that fabulous monster, 
half-god, half-devil, of the Christian era, but as Man, 
the very form and substance of the Universe, the 
material of eternity, eternity itself, becomes conscious 
and self-conscious. This is the greatest thing told 
since the world began. 

Mr. Davidson's sententious impudence will deceive nobody. 
He is welcome to his own view about the superiority of the 
feminine intellect, and we shall be quite willing to admit 
that nine women out of ten are the intellectual superiors of 
Mr. John Davidson. But we go no further. And when Mr. 
John Davidson assures us that we are on the verge of a com¬ 
munity of goods and a community of women, or that he has 
told us 14 the greatest thing since the world began," we know 
exactly what manner of mountebank he is. According to 
the Socialists, community of goods and community of 
women are to save the world. Mr. Davidson is not by 
any means the discoverer of this theory. Unfortunately, 
however, the world prefers to be damned. And if Mr. 
Davidson imagines that the gospel of materialism and 
the theory that man is God are new under the sun—and 
we judge from his prattle about helping the world 
out of cocoons that he does—he may take it from us 
that here again he is vastly mistaken, and he can prove it 
for himself by going round to the nearest free library and 
looking up the subjects in an old encyclopaedia. Mr. 
Davidson is entirely without a message for his time. It is 
no disgrace to him that he should be so lacking. The pity 
of it is that he should waste his energies in a vain endeavour 
to conjure up a sham and spurious ‘‘Testament" which 
at the very best is an old testament, and does not belong to 
John Davidson at all. And if in prose Mr. Davidson makes 
himself ridiculous, what shall he not do in blank verse ? 
This is how he begins : 

44 When suddenly the world was closed to me, 

And every road against my passage barred, 

I found a door that opened into space ; 

I built a lodge celestial for myself, 

An outcast’s palace in the Milky Way ; 

I banqueted my body and my soul 

On light and sound, the substance of the stars, 

Ethereal tissue of eternity ; 

And took my ease in heaven, the first of men 
To be and comprehend the Universe." 

Despite his own view on the subject, Mr. Davidson is no 
more the universe than is the next giraffe, and he has 
no more ultimate comprehension of the universe than the 
meanest man that lives. There is nothing for any of us 
to comprehend which we do not comprehend, and Mr. 
Davidson has found no way out, nor will he or any other 
man ever find a way out of the defined limits of human 
comprehension. It is not poetry to say the thing which 
is not, even if you say it in blank-verse. Further on Mr. 
Davidson grows very fierce and wild indeed. He gives us 
such lines as: 

44 4 Insanity I * the goddess cried ; ‘ a wild, 

A sacrilegious lie 1 ' " 

44 Quaternion of elements (vapours three, 

Azote and hydrogen, with oxygen, 

The great protagonist, and carbon, crowd 
And chorus, common tissue of the whole), 

Wherein the ether lightened into life 
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Organical—amoebae, monera, 

Bacteria, diatoms, single cells 
That sped through differentiation, changed 
Environment and series manifold. 

By natural selection and sexual. 11 

44 1 come , I said ; and sang the body of man :— 
Mucus, the blood unlit; on fire as blood ; 

In flesh, compact and baked like earthenware ; 

In nerve as pith ; as mineral in bone ; 

Fibrous in muscle ; and in the viscera, 

Vegetal; repeating, in the microcosm, 

Electron, atom, system, universe.” 

We suppose that this is some of the blank verse which the 
Athencrum describes as beautiful, and which has even 
ravished the heart of The Guardian , and for ourselves we 
are free to own that we do not like it, and that nothing 
could induce us to like it. It is just vicious and undesirable 
metricism. And, quite apart from considerations of verse, 
we are treated to paraphrases of the Freethinker like the 
following : 

14 I know of Him,” 

I said, eager to speak. 44 The sorcery 
Whereby he seemed to quell the other gods 
Was twofold. First and foremost, reiterant 
Assertion of supreme dominion, 1 
A m I; there is no God but Me, assailed 
The Jewish mind for ages, and destroyed 
The sense of hearing for the voice of gods 
Less arrogant. To make Himself renowned 
Beyond all rivalry, in mythic times 
Jehovah had proclaimed Himself the world’s 
Creator, never imagining that men 
Would wrest its secret from the Universe. 

Howbeit, long before we understood 
That all things of themselves evolved, His boast— 
He had pronounced the whole creation good !— 
Exposed Him to derision—great indeed, 

The w’orld was and will always be, but good 
It never can become.” 

So that one way and another Mr. John Davidson evidently 
imagines that he, at any rate, is not only superman but 
supergod. We all know the tag as to the alliance of great 
wit and madness. The relation of little wit to idiocy is 
strikingly borne in upon us by this preposterous volume. 


POOR MEN’S HOUSES 

The modern literary dilettante is fairly fertile in what he is 
pleased to call 44 gospels.” Once in a couple of years at any 
rate he manages to hit upon a new method of singularity, 
or a cultus or 44 movement ” over which he does his best 
to run mad, and to induce as many people as possible to 
accompany him. We have had the literary gentlemen who 
swear in prose and verse by 44 The Open Life.” They find 
magic in roads. Men may come and men may go, but 
roads go on for ever, as it were. Let me be up and off 
with a good heart into the morning, for the road lies 
sweetly before me; it is free and open and hard and white, 
and good for the wayfarer’s foot. It beckons me I know 
not whither ! And so on and so forth. Then we have the 
cult of semi-Socialism and sympathy with the Russian 
peasant—Tolstoism, in fact. For the purposes of this 
species of amusement we grow our hair longish, wear 
a red tie, and 44 stride about the streets ” rather than 
walk, and we spend our nights devising sombre and rather 
maudlin problem-plays which nobody will produce. Of 
late, too, we have had the week-end country cult. The 
gospel of 44 back to the land” and 4 * dig for your dinner ” 
has been flung at us with some zeal by youth and beauty 
of various literary capacities. It is to be said, however, in 
justice to the exponents of these extraordinary shibboleths, 
that almost without exception they are persons who are 
fully alive to the advantages of civilisation, and whose lean¬ 
ings in the direction of a return to barbarism amount really 


to little more than a pleasing pretence. The very latest of 
them, however would seem to be the possessor of a certain 
amount of sincerity. His name is Stephen Reynolds, and 
he has written a book called 14 A Poor Man’s House.’’ In 
this work he recounts not unentertainingly his experiences 
as a lodger in the dwelling of a Devon fisherman who. let 
it be said, is not altogether too poor, even in this world’s 
goods, and who is rich in the possession of a second wife 
and certain small children. Mr. Reynolds, it seems, settled 
with these people in the beginning for purposes of a more 
or less fictional order. Ultimately, however, he was so 
taken by their squalor and their want of culture, and the 
innocence and simplicity of their lives, that he decided 
not to write a novel about them, but to give us a plain 
unvarnished picture or transcript of them. For this 
much w ? e are grateful, because all life is interesting- 
in pictures ; and if Mr. Reynolds had left off here we 
might have been saved his gospel. So f3r from leaving 
off, however, he proceeds heroically to advocate the poor 
man’s life as the ideal life, and he professes himself to 
have adopted it. It would no doubt astonish Mr. Reynolds 
to be informed that his knowledge of poor men’s houses 
is very scant indeed. He has resorted apparently to a 
remote fishing village, and he has had the luck to light 
there upon a family who, while they may have known the 
pinch of poverty, are nevertheless persons who have 
managed to eat their fill cvet y day and to lie warm in 
their beds every night. Furthermore, a poor man’s house 
by the sea always possesses and shares, in common with 
the richest man’s house by the sea, advantages which are 
undeniable, inasmuch as they are provided by the sea 
itself. With plenty of ozone, a fishing-boat, good friends 
among the fishermen, tobacco, and an income of a few 
pounds a week, almost any healthy man can live by the 
sea, among common people, and on rough fare, without 
lusting too furiously for the fleshpots of the modem 
flat or hotel. He can readily dispense, too, with 

the society of the cultivated, the lack of which 
is really no deprivation to anybody, and we can well 
understand how such a man should gradually come 
to the conclusion that because he is happy in this milieu 
that everybody else in it is also happy, and even to be 
envied. Mr. Reynolds winds up his revelation about 
his friends, the poor fisherman and the poor fisherman's 
wife and children, with the following remark: “Inany 
case my belief grows stronger that the poor have kept 
essentially what a schoolboy calls the better end of the 
stick.” Now if this be not an idle remark it is a remark of 
an obviously grave character. Mr. Reynolds, we believe, 
would assert that it is true. We are not prepat ed to deny 
that a man like Mr. Reynolds’s poor fisherman, who gets his 
living out of the waters, who is innocent of book-learning, 
and who considers that his wrife is addressing him in terms 
of endearment when she calls him 44 a gurt, ugly cat,” may 
possibly be supremely blessed. But we do deny that he 
has got hold of the better end of the stick ; for it is plain 
that, if this is the better end of the stick, we ought all of 
us to proceed assiduously to get hold of it, a proceed¬ 
ing which, if there be the slightest virtue in human 
aspirations, would be absolutely ridiculous. And it must be 
noted, too, that Mr. Reynolds’s poor man cannot in any 
sense be considered a typical poor man, but rather an 
exceptionally lucky poor man. If Mr. Reynolds will leave bis 
picturesque fishing village and his delightfully unsophisti¬ 
cated persons in rude health, and reside with a poor 
cockney family who live on tea and bread and margarine, 
with an occasional divagation into fried fish and chip 
potatoes, up three dirty flights of stairs in a London slum, 
and will come forth from his retreat still assuring us that 
the poor have got hold of the better end of the stick, 
shall be disposed to admit that there may be something 
in his point of view ; but we know perfectly well that Mr. 
Reynolds could never come to any such conclusion, and 
that consequently he is really trifling when he expatiates 
upon the delights of poverty and squalor. Here is an 
extract from our author’s postscript, which is intended, wc 
take it, in the nature of a summary of what happens to a 
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man of some education who voluntarily takes a few steps 
down in the second grade : 

I am often asked why I have forsaken the society 
of educated people, and have made my home among 
“ rough, uneducated ” people in a poor man’s house. 
The briefest answer is that it is good to live among 
those who, on the whole, are one’s superiors. 

It is pointed out with considerable care what ill- 
effects such a life has, or is likely to have, upon a man. 
It is looked upon as a kind of relapse. But to settle 
dowm in a poor man’s house is by no means to adopt 
a way of life that is less trouble. On the contrary, it 
is more trouble. 

It is true that most of what schoolmasters call one’s 
accomplishments have to be dropped. One cannot 
keep up everything anywhere. 

It is true that one goes to the theatre less and reads 
less. Life, lived with a will, is play enough, and closer 
acquaintance with life’s sterner realities renders one 
singularly impatient with the literature of life’s frillings. 
I do not notice, however, that it makes one less 
susceptible to the really fine and strong things of 
literature and art. 

It is true that one drops into dialect when excited; 
that one’s manners suffer in conventional correctness. 
I suppose I know how to behave fairly correctly—I 
was well taught at all events ; but my manners never 
have been and never will be so good, so considerate 
as Tony’s. ’Tisn’t in me. 

It is true that one becomes much coarser. One 
acquires a habit of talking with scandalous freedom 
about vital matters which among the unscientific 
educated are kept hid in the dark, and go fusty there. 
But I do not think there is much vulgarity to be 
infected with here. Coarseness and vulgarity are 
incompatibles. It w\is well said in a book written not 
long ago that 44 Coarseness reveals, but vulgarity 
hides.” Vulgarity is chiefly characteristic of the non- 
courageous, who are everlastingly bent on climbing up 
the social stairs. Poor people are hardly ever vulgar 
until they begin to 14 rise ” into the middle-class. 

On the whole this is pretty bad, no matter from what 
point of view one considers it. Mr. Reynolds forces us 
to regard his philosophy as quite personal to himself. It 
is questionable whether he actually understands what it is 
that he would have us do. It is sheer nonsense to assert 
that the life of the poor does not preclude them from the 
enjoyment of the really fine and strong things of literature 
and art. Such a life may not preclude Mr. Reynolds, but that 
it does preclude the persons whom he considers his superiors 
is proved by the fact that those persons know absolutely 
nothing about the really fine things of literature and art, 
nor can you bring such know ledge within the range of their 
comprehension. It is true that some of the fishermen in 
this book are made out to possess a certain feeling for a 
sort of literature. One of them, at any rate, sings songs 
as seafaring men will. 44 1 think he sees his songs as well 
as sings them,” says our author. 44 I often wonder what 
pictures are flitting through his mind beneath (as I 
imagine) the place where the thick grizzled hair thins to 
the red forehead. His voice is a high tenor. I make 
accompaniment an octave below, whilst Mrs. Widger—a 
little nasal in tone and not infrequently adrift in tune— 
supports him from above. 

We sang 

THE POOR SMUGGLER’S BOY 

44 Your pity I crave ; 

Won’t you give me employ ? 

Or forlorn I must wander/’ 

Said the poor smuggler’s boy. 

Then 

THE SKIPPER AND HIS BOY 

Over the mounting waves so ’igh, 

We’ll sail together, my boy and I—I, 

We’ll sail together, my bo-oy and I ! 
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We wonder what Mr. Reynolds’s rantin’, roarin’, song¬ 
singing fishermen friends would make of, say : 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark ! now I hear them—ding dong bell. 

Out of respect to Mr. Reynolds they might no doubt have 
received such a stave without violent demur, but they 
would say in their hearts, 44 This gen’leman is a little gone 
in the upper storey. Gie I for a song something with 
4 Over the mounting wave so ’igh ’ in it.” It is a very easy 
thing to put slights upon education and upon culture. It 
is easy to assert that there is much sorrow’ in wisdom, and 
in point of fact nobody doubts it; but if w*e are to argue 
that the poor man’s happiness is a matter that the culti¬ 
vated man should envy and endeavour to compass, we 
might as w’ell set ourselves to eat grass with the sheep at 
once. If he will follow himself to his logical conclusion, 
Mr. Reynolds will inevitably arrive at the herding-w’ith- 
sheep stage. There are reasons for presuming that sheep 
are supremely happy. In any case, they do not suffer as the 
happiest and richest of human persons have to suffer. 
And consequently, if we are to become fishermen, there is 
no reason why we should not try to become sheep. 

For the rest, as we have said, Mr. Reynolds has pro¬ 
duced an interesting book. His literary skill is not slight, 
and he has the literary eye for selection. It is these 
qualities really which make him such a bad philosopher. 
44 A Poor Man’s House ” is a book which will bear 
perusal, and, for our own part, we should prefer it to any 
fiction that has been produced during the past season or 
so. The flaw in it is the propaganda. This is a flaw, 
however, which the general run of readers will quite 
willingly forgive, and which, indeed, they will probably 
c unt to Mr. Reynolds’s credit rather than to his discredit. 


AN OLD LOVE STORY 

Ok all our Saxon Kings the hero of his own and many 
succeeding ages was certainly Edgar rather than Alfred. 
He was the Romulus, Cyrus, Alexander, and Charlemagne 
of England, who commanded the worship of both lay and 
ecclesiastic Englishmen, and who became a saint because 
his body stubbornly refused to yield to corruption. He 
was, like Julius Cajsar, one of those short, active little 
gentlemen whose great exploits fill a theatre out of all 
proportion to their persons. Perhaps the clerical chroniclers 
have been a little apt to give St. Dunstan more than his 
share of the praise for the peace and success of Edgar’s 
reign. It w*as Edgar about whom Kinad, King of Scots, 
said jestingly at a banquet that it w’asa marvel how so many 
provinces should obey so sorry a little fellow. The Court 
fool enlarged upon the theme, and made a song of it. The 
little king, unknown to all, sent for his royal brother, led 
him aside into a wood and produced two swords, giving 
him his choice : 

44 You can now prove your power,” he said, 44 and I 
will show you which of us two ought to command the 
other. You shall not stir until you settle this point, 
for it is shameful in a King to babble at banquets and 
not be ready in deed.” 

Kinad gracefully begged pardon for his jest and the matter 
blew over. Little Edgar was devoted to women, as 
Gaimar laments in eloquent Norman. Indeed, when 
his wife was dead, his life was much harmed by women. 
Now there lived in the West, once on a time (that is to say 
in 949 a.d.), a rich old man, Orgar, who owned property in 
every city from Exeter to Fiome. His daughter was so 
lovely 44 that I suspect under heaven there was none so 
beautiful,” and she was her father’s idol and monarch. 
Edgar’s royal ears tingled at the tale. The lady was nobly 
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born on both sides. She was rich. She was named 
Ehstruet, which sounds well with Edgar ; and the little King 
would hear further of the matter. He called aside his 
friend Ethelwolt, and sent him to certify, with strict orders 
to return. Ethelwolt spurred away to the errand, and was 
welcomed all the way. When he arrived the old man and 
the lovely maid were playing chess—they had learnt it 
from the Danes. But behold, the half had not been told 
by fame. Face, colour, shape, hands, all were complete. 
She seemed a lovely flower, an elfin maid, one not born of 
woman. Alas ! his heart turned traitor, and he told Edgar 
that she had been over flourished. Such perjury was 
certain to bring down heaven’s wrath, and 14 in three years 
he was killed unconfessed,” for he had lightly belied this 
masterpiece. Friends at court promised their help. She 
was ugly and dark, he said, and of a sour visage, and he 
had noted other defects in her. She was fitter for the 
servant than the master. The others declared they had heard 
the same, so the trustful Edgar told Ethelwolt to pack and 
marry. The felon-deceiver swore fealty, and, darting 
away, seized the prize. In due time came the customary 
baby, but the fond and foolish Ethelwolt had confided the 
true tale to his lady, no doubt thinking that she would be 
gratified. Alas! she was most indignant and onenly 
repined. The wily Ethelwolt asked a favour of the 
King, that he would stand sponsor to the babe, knowing 
well that if he did he became Elstruet’s brother by Canon 
Law, and thus could never win her hand. One sad night 
at supper the King heard men praising her—so lovely, so 
witty, so wise, so good—that in a flash he thought 
41 Ethelwolt has tricked me.” He promptly set out to hunt 
the red deer in Devon, and in two days he was riding to 
ask for supper, although the sun still shone out upon the 
dissimulating hunter. He found many ladies there, but he 
knew her among them all by her beauty. She wore a 
wimple, and kissed him welcome. He jestingly lifted her 
cloak and saw a perfect figure. They sat down together 
to sup, and changed goblets, mazers, and horns. At each 
cup the usual kiss passed, and he drank till he slept. 44 He 
resolved upon an extreme measure. To take a wife from 
her husband is an extreme measure.” He sent her stags, 
then other presents. He came again, and the wretched 
husband begged her to put on her worst attire, but 
she put on all her bravery, and was more terrible 
than an army with banners. A week after the barons 
were cited to Salisbury and Ethelwolt was given a 
district north of the Humber, where hard knocks were 
more frequent than glory. Some persons unknown slew 
him at once, and to get the fief Elstruet had to come to 
Court, and she came exceedingly richly dressed with the 
knights of four shires in her train. Such a ring on her 
finger, and such a rustling train of black silk, and over it a 
mantle of vair, blue without! 44 Have done, Gaimar ! If 
I should speak all day I should not tell one-third part of 
her beauty.” The King was delighted and held her hand. 
The first thing in the morning the chaplains married them 
at Mass time. Every one was feasted. The King rained 
gifts and restitutions. The Kings even of Wales were fed. 
Elstruet was crowned too, and three swords were borne 
before them and all men rejoiced—all, that is, but one. 
The honeymoon was over, when Dunstan stalked into the 
King’s room early in the morning, and drew back the 
scarlet silk curtains, and asked, Who is this? The King 
replied meekly that it was Elstruet, his wife, approved of 
the people. The Archbishop fiercely denounced this no¬ 
marriage, and said it were better for Edgar to be dead than 
thus heap up wrath to come. The lovely Queen was furious, 
but Edgar received the rebukes meekly. Dunstan often 
bade them to separate, but 41 his admonitions had no effect. 
He loved her and she loved him,” and so not even the 
greatest of Englishmen could undo the knot. Alas ! the 
story does not end here, for when Edgar was buried 
Elstruet it w T as who got his son Edward stabbed on his 
horse, and made her own son Ethelred King in his place. 
But she confessed to Dunstan at the last, and did penance 
and served God well at Warwelle Nunnery, where she 
died, and in her memory they had Masses, Matins, Dirges, 
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and Orisons. 44 May God do towards her that which is 
His pleasure ! He had the power to forgive her,” says 
Gaimar, and so the curtain falls. ’ : 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

A couple of new journals have been brought into the 
world during the past week. One of them is called The 
Modern Man } and professes to be 44 a journal of masculine 
interest.” The other is called The Englishman. We note 
that the journal of 44 masculine interest” is extremely 
masculine indeed. It contains among other matter a 
feature entitled 44 Business is Business.” And the first 
article in this engaging department is headed “ Exacting a 
Rise ”: 

The best way to put it [we are informed] is to say 
that you like working for the firm very much and 
would be sorry to leave it, but that if you have reached 
the limit of your usefulness it would probably be better 
for both parties that you should do so. 

We should have imagined that the best way to put it would 
be to say that you wanted 44 a rise,” and could you have it ? 
But business is business. Our contemporary further indulges 
in remarks about 44 tea money ”—which is obviously a most 
masculine subject. It informs us sententiously that 44 the 
minimum cost of tea, bread and butter in the London tea- 
shops is 4d.” This is not nearly so alarming as were the 
confessions of Mr. Peter Keary on the subject, as set for¬ 
ward in that wonderfully masculine work 44 Get On or Get 
Out.” However, that is another story. In The Englishman 
we find an article entitled 44 Why I Start a Newspaper.' 
If The Englishman does not improve in quality the Editor 
will soon be writing a companion piece, called 44 Why 1 
Gave it Up.” We append a sample of the foolishness of 
The Englishman : 

Time, 6 p.m., Saturday night, October 24th, 1908.- 
Will Thorne let out on a nominal caution from magis¬ 
trate after this style : 44 No harm done this time, bet 
don’t do it again.” Suffragettes, on the other band, 
inhumanly and unjustly condemned for precisely 
similar public offence to three months’ imprisonment 

The fact that Miss Pankhurst and her partners in tribula¬ 
tion could have gone free on terms precisely similar to the 
terms upon which Mr. Thorne was allowed to go free is of 
no consequence to The Englishman . 


We note that Mr. Justice Grantham considers that prison 
is too easy. 44 The treadmill,” he says, 44 has been of good 
service and was useful, but it has been done away with 
because it was degrading, yet undoubtedly it was a punish¬ 
ment which prisoners did not like.” There is a certain 
confusion of thought here, but that of course is what we 
must expect from Mr. Justice Grantham. There arc people 
who would find it difficult to conceive how a thing can be 
at once useful and degrading, but in any case it seems 
to us that it would be a pity to revive a degrading 
punishment merely on the ground that prisoners did not 
like it. We are no advocates of the theory that the Kings 
prisons should be converted into bowers of roses. On the 
other hand, we see no reason in the world why they should 
not be made quite as comfortable as the average casual 
ward. To deprive a man of his liberty for a term of years 
and to coop him up in dismal cells and keep him oo 
starvation diet, is quite sufficient punishment without 
torturing him on silly wheels into the bargain. 


In our engaging contemporary' The Book Monthly we read 
as follows : 

The secret of the authorship of the book ”G. K 
Chesterton : a Criticism ” is really being kept. The 
publisher of it has no information on the subject, auc 
Mr. Chesterton says he did not know the book was 
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appearing, and when it came out he did not know who 
wrote it. Now he has an idea, but he will commit 
himself no further than that. 

We must take both Mr. Lancelot Julian Bathurst, and Mr. 
Chesterton at their word, but if they wish to know the 
name of the author of “ G. K. Chesterton : a Criticism,” 
we shall be happy to oblige them w'ith it. These 44 secrets " 
are really never kept, and this usually because they are 
not worth keeping. Apropos of biographies of the living, 
we heard the other day a capital story. A lady-writer was 
lately hired by a publisher to write the Life of Mr. 44 X.,” 
and she called upon her victim with a view of material. 
Mr. 44 X.” was more than kind, and on the lady expressing 
some polite diffidence as to her qualification for so 
important a work, he patted her on the back and remarked, 
44 I am sure that you will do it excellently, my child. I 
have only one word of advice to give you—and that is, 
do not hesitate to be fulsome." And, naturally, the 
resultant book is as fulsome as all such books are. 41 G. K. 
Chesterton : a Criticism ’’ will not be one of the things 
upon which Mr. Chesterton will be able to look back with 
pride if he happens at any time to achieve an assured 
position in letters. Probably, however, this consideration 
need not greatly trouble him. 


Messrs. Methuen are advertising Miss Marie Corelli’s 
novel, 44 Holy Orders.” as “the most important novel of the 
year.” It appears that a second edition of 44 Holy Orders" 
is 44 now ready." In the same advertisement Messrs. 
Methuen announce that Mr. Lucas’s novel, 44 Over 
Bemerton’s” has gone into a third edition. 44 Over 
Bemerton’s," however, isdescribedas 44 an easy-going story." 
We have not read the book, any more than we have read 
44 Holy Orders," but we will wager that Mr. Lucas’s perform¬ 
ance is worth ten of Miss Corelli’s from a literary and 
44 important ” point of view. Yet Messrs. Methuen cio not 
claim that 44 Over Bemerton’s " is 41 the most important novel 
of the year.” Of course it is impossible that Messrs. Methuen 
should be selling two novels, each of which is the aforesaid 
44 most important novel of the year." It seems but yesterday 
that Mr. Werner Laurie was advertising Miss Victoria 
Cross as 44 England’s greatest novelist." We are forced to 
the conclusion that the statements of this class of pub¬ 
lisher as to the 44 importance ” of the authors for whom 
they publish are not to be depended upon. 


The Times newspaper has made a wonderful discovery. 
44 Poetry," says the Thunderer, 44 is the soul of a man 
escaping in music." Do as we will, this trope conjures 
into the mind’s eye the vision of a burglar escaping in a 
motor-car. You see what happens when the Harmsworth 
young men are sent round to assist Mr. Moberly Bell. 
Meanwhile the Times and Mr. Murray and the Daily Minor 
are getting up a great fuss about 44 the world’s cheapest 
book," which is another name for 44 The Life and Letters 
of Queen Victoria." Here is the Daily Mail on the 
subject: 

There is an enormous demand for the 44 cheapest 
book in the world "— 44 The Letters of Queen Victoria" — 
which has been issued by the King’s command. For 
weeks before the book was published orders began to 
pour into the publishing offices of Mr. John Murray and 
the Times Book Club. 

Six days ago one of the largest first consignments of 
any single work ever produced in this country was 
sent out to the trade, and the first week’s report shows 
that the sale of the work—published at 6s. by com¬ 
mand of the King to bring it within reach of all his 
Majesty’s subjects—is a record. 

We read later that, while the original price of the book 
was £2 3 S » ^ has been reduced 44 by the King’s command " 
to 6s. ; also that at 44 the Times Book Club yesterday the 
scene was most interesting," and, what is most important 
of all, that 44 Count Zeppelin, of airship fame, has already 
received the edition." We have nothing but respect for 
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44 The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria," but we cannot 
profess any respect at all for such a method of pushing the 
work, cheap though it may be. The continual reiteration 
of 44 by the King’s command ’’ is as vulgar and as irritating 
as anything well could be. 


We should doubt very much whether the King really did 
command that this book should be published at six shillings. 
It seems to us more than probable that the King’s connec¬ 
tion with the matter is a connection which results from the 
approaches of the Times and Mr. Murray to the King, and 
not from his Majesty’s commands to Mr. Murray and the 
Times . And as for Count Zeppelin having been 44 already " 
supplied with the edition, what of it, any way ? We shall 
expect to be informed next, with the usual flourish of 
Harmsworthian trumpets, that Mr. Hunnable has purchased 
a copy. We have no desire unnecessarily to gird at either 
the Times or Mr. John Murray, but we consider that it is a 
thousand pities that such a worthy undertaking as the 
issue of a popular edition of these volumes should be 
tainted with the shoutings and drum-beatings and mega¬ 
phone invitations to 44 walk up " of the common showman. 
Queen Victoria published her books in the most decorous 
and unobtrusive w T ay, and, unless w r e misconstrue her 
character, she would have put down a pretty severe foot 
upon the method of the Times Book Club where any work 
of hers was concerned. 


The idea of the Westminster Gazette solemnly conferring 
prizes for poetry has always struck us as being irresistibly 
comic. The amount of appalling doggerel that has been 
printed in the front part of the Westminster during the last 
few years has probably never been approached in any other 
.paper. Even the Spectator would have 44 turned down " 
most of it, for w'hile the editor of the Spectator probably 
knows just as little about poetry as the editor of the West¬ 
minster Gazette , he does occasionally have the good sense 
to take some of the poetry by Academy poets which has 
been submitted to The Academy and rejected because, 
although passable work, it was not quite up to our standard. 
However, if the competitors who go in for the Westminsters 
poetry prize are satisfied nobody has has a right to com¬ 
plain. By the way, in this connection we note with satis¬ 
faction that the Saturday Rci'iew printed last week a 
very charming poem by one of our poets—Miss Anna 
Bunston—which is very much to the Saturday Review's 
credit. 

What has become of the Penny Classics ? Early last 
year, if we remember rightly, Mr. Grant Richards 
announced that he w*as prepared to flood the country 
w r ith the best literature at a penny a time. With 
this sublime purpose in view he opened a shop in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and proceeded to produce penny 
editions of Tennyson and Dickens and Robert Burns. 
For months this establishment was the wonder of the 
publishing-trade, and, despite its sad, uncertain air of w no 
business,” Mr. Richards contrived to keep it open. The 
other week, how'ever, the premises were taken over by a 
firm of merchants in electrical fittings, and apparently the 
Penny Classics scheme is no more. This is the second 
business of Mr. Grant Richards which has been shut dow’ii 
during the last few years. We trust he will have better 
fortune with his publishing concfem at Carlton Street. 
The Penny Classics may be said to have constituted about 
the maddest venture that publisher ever undertook, inas¬ 
much as the people who want Penny Classics are usually 
quite devoid of pennies. Mr. Richards, however, appears 
to have had great faith in the penny public, and the penny 
public has failed him. In point of fact, one might just as 
well try to sell sovereigns for a penny as classics. The 
thing cannot be done—at a profit. We have heard nothing 
from Mr. Richards as to his relations with Mr. Henry 
Lowenfeld of bucket-shop fame. We wonder if Mr. 
Lowetifeld w’as concerned in the Penny Classics under¬ 
taking—because, if he was, the fact w f ould be something in 
1 his favour. 
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REVIEWS 

THE EARLY TORIES 

The Early History of the Tories, from the Accession of Charles 

II. to the Death of William III . ( 1660-1702). By C. B. 

Roylance Kent, M.A. (Smith, Elder, 12s. 6d. net.) 

11 To write the history of a religion/’ said M. Renan, “it is 
necessary, firstly, to have believed it (otherwise wc should 
not be able to understand how it has charmed and satisfied 
the human conscience) ; in the second place, to believe it 
no longer in an absolute manner, for absolute faith is incom- 
p itible with sincere history.” Possibly the same test should 
be applied to the historian of a political party. It may be 
admitted that the ideal historian is he who steers a straight 
course between the Scylla of partisanship and the Charybdis 
of prejudice, but even so the personal equation counts 
for much in any work of history that is not a mere dull 
register of facts. One would not, perhaps, go to Froude 
for an accurate reading of the Reformation period, but it 
must be admitted that Froude, with all his faults, is vastly 
more entertaining reading than Freeman (let us say), whose 
facts are seldom at fault, and whose judgments have seldom 
been successfully controverted. 

Mr. Roylance Kent has his own method of writing 
history, and it is not one that commends itself to us. For 
he has succeeded in eliminating the personal equation 
altogether. He treats his subject as the vivisecting surgeon 
treats his dog : blood, brains and viscera are each in turn 
subjected to a microscopic examination. Never once does 
the hand of the operator tremble, never once does any 
semblance of human emotion obtrude itself on his painful 
and painstaking task. This is scientific history with a 
vengeance ! As, however, Mr. Kent would in all proba¬ 
bility wish to be regarded as a scientific historian, he will 
be in no wise disturbed by these criticisms. And what¬ 
ever may be thought of Mr. Kent’s particular method, it is 
only fair to say that in this volume he has placed all students 
of English political history under a deep and permanent 
debt of obligation. This book is one, it is safe to assert, 
that will have to be reckoned with by every future writer 
on the late Stuart period. It is a monument of careful and 
industrious research, and we, for our part, shall await with 
eagerness that second instalment which Mr. Kent half 
promises in his prefatory chapter. 

The history of the early Tories is to a very large extent 
the history of the seventeenth century doctrine of the Divine 
right of kings and its application to the political life of that 
period. It is sufficiently evident that the Divine right of 
kings is one of those theories that Mr. Kent has con¬ 
temptuously stigmatised as 41 absurd.” but of its political 
utility there can be little question. The overthrow of the 
Protectorate had resulted in a corresponding disintegration 
of the social order. Parliament as an institution had been 
robbed of its effectivity. The Constitution had been 
trampled upon by a powerful but unscrupulous dictator, 
and the conditions that make for social anarchy were rife. 
With the restoration of the Stuarts the country was per¬ 
mitted a breathing-space. It was at leisure to consider 
how best to adapt itself to the changed conditions, on what 
basis to raise the edifice of a permanent policy by means 
of which the ends of order and of good government 
should be subserved. But the centre and symbol of 
authority was missing. What more natural than to discover 
it in the representative person of the reigning sovereign ? 
Thus the theory of Divine right became, as it were, a 
standard round which the scattered and disparate forces of 
national life could rally, and out of it sprang Toryism. 

Toryism is described by Mr. Kent as the 44 static” force 
in politics, in opposition to Liberalism, which is more 
properly regarded as 44 dynamic.” In other words, Toryism 
14 is the sum total of the forces which, springing from the 
natural law of habit, make for permanence and order, and 
consolidate national power and durability.” It is always 
liable to degenerate into stagnation and to an unwarranted 
application of the principle of laissez-faire , and there have 


been periods when it has been found unfaithful to its 
traditions. On the whole, however, we mav conclude that 
Toryism has proved the great preservative force in English 
political life. It has saved us from the horrors of mob- 
rule and of wild and intemperate revolutions. It implies 
always the existence of a Divinely-appointed order of 
society, and it is not perhaps without significance, as 
showing how political parties tend to react upon each 
other, that its fundamental principle has been most 
eloquently stated by Edmund Burke, the philosophical 
exponent of eighteenth-century Whiggism : 

The awful Author of our being is the Author of our place in the 
order of existence ; and having disposed and marshalled us by a 
divine tactic, not according to our will, but according to Hi*. 
He has in and by that disposition virtually subjected us to act the 
part which belongs to the place assigned to us. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Kent through the whole 
course of this laborious history. Certainly he exhibits no 
undue bias in the direction of Toryism. His censures, 
indeed, seem at times to be stronger than the occasions 
warrant. We are very far from seeking to justify those 
methods of reprisal towards Nonconformity which the 
Tories adopted during the reign of Charles II.—methods 
which they had assuredly borrowed from the Coamon- 
wealth-men ; but there is at least something to be said in 
their defence. Mr. Kent states the case with admirable 
precision : 

Unity and homogeneity are the distinctive notes of Toryism 
Now, if there was one thing more than another that ran counter 
to those distinctive notes, it was the progress of Dissent. It xis 
here that in a marked degree diversity and heterogeneity were 
strongly operating forces, for, when dissent from established 
forms has once began (s/c), it invariably multiplies itself. Non¬ 
conformity, in a word, is anti-Tory ; it is a movement in the 
sphere of religion from homogeneity to heterogeneity ; and it was 
doubtless for this reason that the Tories, with an instinctive 
perception of the essential nature of the movement, tried to meet 
it with all the force at their disposal. The centrifugal and 
dissociative tendencies of heterodoxy were opposed by the 
centripetal and agglutinative power of a Church established by 
the State. 

It may, perhaps, not unfairly be urged that any attempt 
at that time to loosen the rein would have been attended 
by a reversion to those chaotic conditions out of which the 
nation had, slowly and with infinite pain, emerged. 

Mr. Kent’s various summaries of the principal pro¬ 
tagonists in the political drama of that period are excellent. 
Evelyn, Clarendon, Butler, Hobbes (for w*e agree with Mr. 
Kent in his vindication of the essential Toryism of the 
author of 44 Leviathan,” who must nevertheless have found 
himself in the company of strange bedfellows), Halifax, 
Dryden—each is subjected to that minute and conscientious 
scrutiny which is so characteristic of this volume as a 
whole. Mr. Kent takes leave of his subject with the death 
of William III., but as he appears to have collected avast 
mass of relevant material, we trust that his somewhat 
faintly-expressed design of bringing the volume d)wn to 
the accession of the House of Hanover will be fulfilled. 


A LEISURELY MOTORIST 

An English Holiday . By J. J. H issey. (Macmillan and 
Co., 1 os.) 

Few persons who own a motor-car, we imagine, can 
44 saunter ” through the country with the grace and 
geniality of the author of this book. Mr. Hissey is one of 
those admirable and enviable people for whom speed, as 
such, is insignificant; who wrill pull up at sight of an old 
church, a dilapidated manor-house, or a barn touched with 
the individuality of some long-dead architect; who prefer 
byroads to mam roads, avoid large towns, and keep ^ 
keen eye for ancient inns and village crosses; and, fro.'n 
the traveller’s point of view, it has been a pleasure to read 
his latest record of explorations in England. There is a 
captivating atmosphere of irresponsibility about it; the 
author and his wife, at a few hours’ notice, set out froffl 
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their home at Eastbourne definitely for Nether Stowey and 
the Quantock Hills certainly ; but, having arrived there 
and wandered round, they simply followed the mood of 
the moment and the nearest sign-post or the likeliest- 
looking lane—on one occasion, when there was a choice 
of two roads, taking the one which eliminated the necessity 
of turning their car round ! The tour reminds us of an 
essay of Elia in its pleasant discursiveness. This free- 
and-easy method of procedure led them from Nether 
Stowey (and, of course, Coleridge) to Dunster, Exeter, 
Taunton, Bridgwater, Bristol, Tewkesbury, Alcester, 
Kidderminster ; back southward as far as East Hagbourne 
(near Abingdon), then north-east through Buckingham, 
Northampton, Peterborough, and Wisbech to King’s 
Lynn; south again to Ipswich, and finally home vid 
St. Albans, Staines, and Dorking to Eastbourne, avoiding 
London. The inconsequence—and cnjoyability—of such 
a comprehensive circle is apparent from a glance at the 
map of the route at the end of the book, and Mr. Hissey 
has made his notes into a very interesting volume, capitally 
illustrated by his own photographs. Quotations, from 
Congreve to Ruskin and Swinburne, adorn his pages, and 
he has jotted down many quaint epitaphs, inscriptions, and 
fragments of history. With regard to the latter, we may 
give one amusing incident which goes to explain the 
astonishing tales told by local 11 guides ” to the unwary 
wanderer. The author had been expostulating : 

“ You see, sir/’said the guide, “as how I gets a lot of Americans 
over this place, and thev tips me according to what I tells ’em, 
so I’m obliged to put a oit of extry history in here and there, or 
they would never be satisfied. It’s quite harmless, it delights ’em, 
and don’t hurt nobody. They want a bit of history with every 
room, and I obliges ’em to the best of my ability. . . . The 
worst mistake as ever I made was when I got Oliver Cromwell 
a-hunting after Queen Mary. It’s auite an art, 1 assure you, to be 
a guide and make 110 mistakes. A bit of extry history does so add 
to the interest of a place, and I seldom has complaints. . . . 
You see, I’ve my living to get and a family to keep, and all the 
people I tell about be dead and gone, so what’s the harm ? ” 

There are many little dissertations which we should like to 
quote, but space will not permit. We are rather sorry Mr. 
Hisscy’s signposts did not lead him farther west into 
Cornwall, where he would have found plenty to occupy 
his pen ; but he may have already treated of the Duchy in 
another of his books. 

From the traveller's point of view, we observed, 44 An 
English Holiday” had been pleasant to read; we must 
now, in the friendliest fashion, point out to the author some 
ways in which he may add to our pleasure in the next 
volume on his attractive list. He uses the note of exclama¬ 
tion to a degree which is preposterous—a few sentences 
taken at random will illustrate this : 44 It seemed as though 
the river were chatting to us ! " 44 All around us was a wide 

expanse of greenery fading away into a sea-like horizon of 
circling blue, where the world seemed to end ! 99 44 The 

sun thereon mostly rises or sets in a riot of colour, in a 
gl?ry of melting rubies and gold! 99 44 But the notice- 
board would not avail at night! Perhaps the trains do not 
run after dark ! 99 “Traditions have gathered round and 
cling to it, as naturally as ivy gathers round and clings to 
a ruin ! 99 44 Not a soul was to be seen in all that lengthen¬ 

ing distance 1 We were alone with earth and sky I '* The 
only effect of this false emphasis is a bad weakening of 
whatever is expressed ; it is reminiscent of the penny 
dreadful, also of Miss Marie Corelli. He is far too fond of 
tags in inverted commas : 44 May their shadows never grow 
less,” 44 The good old days,” 44 When the winds blow 4 wild 
and loud,' 99 44 When he found it 4 brought grist to the mill/ ” 
44 We 4 got away’ from Exeter/” 44 Many of these articles 
are 4 picked up 9 by wealthy American curio-seekers/' 
44 Why is it, I wonder, that certain ancient buildings, 
however innocent they may be of any eventful doings, and 
though they may be plain to ugliness without, still have the 
power of impressing the imaginative traveller with 4 a sense 
of mystery 9 —a feeling that, could their walls but speak, 
they might some unrecorded tragedy unfold ? ” 44 1 must 

confess that it was the tempting opportunity of an extended 
stretch of deserted road, with no human being, nor dog, 
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nor fowl, nor cat, nor house for leagues in sight, that 
caused us to do a bit of harmless scorching and 4 to show 
the mettle ' of our car.” 

This sort of thing is irritating, and we are unfeignedly 
sorry to hear the story of the curate's egg again, even in an 
allusion. The musings are often too trite and obvious to 
be worth preserving : 

Such scenery is not stirring to the imagination, but it strongly 
appeals to the rest-seeking pilgrim, for a slumberous calm 
pervades it that is better than any medicine for jaded nerves ; 
and the life of the fields, how tranquilising it is ! What a delight¬ 
fully lazy existence the cows seem to lead therein, slowly munch¬ 
ing the grass or standing beneath the shade of the trees listlessly 
whisking the flies with their tails, and the time-mellowed farm¬ 
steads that dot the countryside, how suggestive they are of a 
dreamy, contented existence l 

From the above paragraph it will be seen that the style 
inclines to the sententious. A man cannot easily change 
his style, but Mr. Hissey might, without much effort, avoid 
these faults, with the effect of intensifying his reader’s 
enjoyment. It is perhaps hardly fair, but the title and 
purport of this book inevitably recall 44 English Hours/' 
wherein Mr. Henry James, in his least involved and most 
charming manner, discourses on many things of the same 
genre as those which have claimed Mr. Hissey’s attention. 
If Mr. Hissey has not read that notable and beautiful book, 
and will do so, we think he will appreciate the point of 
our concluding remarks. If he has read it, it will bear 
reading again. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 

Thirty-five Years in the Punjab . By G. R. Elsmie. 

(David Douglas, 9s. net.) 

There has never been a Service that has deserved more of 
an Empire than the Indian Civil Service, and 44 Notes by 
the Way 99 of a thirty-five year long path of duty in the 
branch of that Service which administered the Punjab are 
what Mr. Elsmie offers us to read. His uncle was a 
Director of the East India Company, so it is not surprising 
that at the age of eighteen Elsmie found himself a student 
at Haileybury College, and he was among the last students 
who were nominated by a Director. The Indian Mutiny 
had begun, and with the Mutiny ended the rule of the 
great John Company, which had achieved so very much, 
but which had to pass the reins to Imperial hands before 
India could become a great empire within a greater one. 
Thus young Elsmie joined the Punjab Service during a 
period full of interest and of difficulty—the period of 
transition. 

We read in these pages a true record of the daily life of 
an Indian Civil servant very representative of the Service. 
Scholarly, to some extent artistic, and above all a high- 
minded gentleman, Mr. Elsmie seems to have devoted his 
life untiringly to duty. He served under and near most of 
the great men whose names are familiar to us in connection 
with India, and particularly with India’s frontiers. When 
he joined the Punjab service Sir Robert Montgomery was 
Lieut.-Govemor, who seemed to have exercised over him 
a permanent influence long after he left the Punjab for the 
Indian Council in London. Lord Canning was Viceroy, 
but was soon succeeded by Lord Lawrence, and he ended 
his career under the Viceroyalty of Lord Lansdowne, when 
for a short time he became a member of the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Council and was nominated a C.S.I. 

But the method adopted of telling this life’s history is 
certainly unusual. Mr. Elsmie says in the preface that it 
is based on letters written to his father and mother during 
twenty-three years, and on a rough diary which he had 
kept during most of his career ; accordingly, all through¬ 
out the volume the narrative is constantly interrupted by 
quotations from letters and extracts from the diary in 
unbroken sequence. To keep note of the passage of time 
under this system would be impossible, but happily the 
current year is printed at the top of every page. The 
diary admits us into the secret recesses of the writer’s 
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mind, from the rate of exchange of the rupee and daily 
domestic cares to the working of the criminal code and 
to the policy of the several Governments on and beyond 
the frontiers. Many sermons heard, too, are given full 
appreciation. 

Mr. Elsmie was called to the Bar during one of his few 
ong furloughs to England, and much of his career in India 
was spent on the Bench ; and he is never more interesting 
than when writing about his judicial experiences on the 
frontier, where Pathan custom and tradition makes killing 
a necessary sequence of loss of honour—real or imaginary— 
where murder is a profession ; and he must have impressed 
himself on the tribesmen, for a colleague asking an Afghan 
chief for an opinion of him after he had left India was 
told: 

Oh yes ! He was the Sahib who, when examining a witness, 
used to put his eyeglass in his eye and was at once able to see 
whether truth was being spoken or not. 

He published in 1884 “ Crime and Criminals on the 
Peshawar Frontier,” which obtained the approval of 
eminent Jurists. 

The most attractive of his Indian colleagues that we are 
introduced to is the late Sir Douglas Forsyth, whose many 
letters quoted are always breezy and full of interest. An 
interesting experience of the author’s was to accompany 
Sir Douglas as his Secretary in 1869 on a mission to the 
Tsar’s Government, at Lord Mayo’s instance, to try to 
arrange amicably the Afghan Frontier question, which 
might have saved much trouble afterwards but for the 
indifference of the Duke of Argyll. For the Tsar quoted 
the interview as long after as 1883. 

Letters from Sir Charles Bernard are also of interest, 
notably one written in 1872 (p. 167), when Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, dealing with the vast extent of 
that province and the diversity of race, and of conditions 
of life—preparing the author’s mind for the “ partition of 
Bengal” which LordCurzon brought about—following the 
maxim 44 Divide et Impera.’’ 

Much space is given to the separation of the Frontier 
Province from the Punjab, the act of that unpopular but 
able Viceroy, Lord Lytton, who employed Sir I^ewis Pelly 
(unknown to the Frontier) as Commissioner to inquire into 
the question and to concert a Frontier policy ; and then 
follow the Jowaki and Afghan campaigns, as viewed by an 
official of the Punjab and his colleagues. 

Mr. Elsmie was appointed Commissioner of Lahore in 
1885, and soon after became Vice-Chancellor of the Lahore 
University. His address to Convocation of December 2nd 
of that year (delivered in Urdu) is full of wisdom. It is a 
plea for the love of knowledge and for humility in its 
attainment. 

Some humorous social sketches leaven a rather tedious 
book. A new Lieutenant-Governor was to be appointed. 
At a dinner party a selling lottery was held of the names of 
the favourites. Mr. Elsmie drew Sir Robert Egerton’s 
name. We hope he sold for a good price, for he made an 
excellent Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

Theatricals were the social relaxation most congenial to 
Mr. Elsmie, and when a young man, first appointed to a 
post at Simla, his Puritan chief and friend, Sir Robert 
Montgomery, put a veto on his dramatic aspirations while 
so employed. But emancipation came in time, and (all to 
the gain of his readers) Mr. Elsmie took a leading part in 
many theatrical enterprises ; and on one such occasion 
Rudyard Kipling wrote the prologue, and the leading lady 
was Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, a very talented actress. And 
we read of the high esteem in which this gifted writer was 
held by the country people of India. 

With much latent interest hidden in its pages, we doubt 
if 44 Thirty-five Years in the Punjab ” will recommend 
itself to a wide circle of readers. The author in his 
preface hardly hopes to interest others than 44 Old 
Punjabies and young men looking forward to service as 
Civil servants in India.” For the other people 44 who like 
to read about India ” it is regrettable that Mr. Ebmie 
should have given his work to them in this shape; There 


arc such long desert tracts between points of general 
interest. 


FADED LILIES 

Venice . By Pompeo Molmenti. Translated by Horatio 

F. Brown. Part III. The Decadence. Two Vols. 

(Murray, 2is.) 

A more depressing story than that of Venice in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries would be hard to fad. 
And the weakness, the vanity, the futility of it all seems to 
have got into the very heart of t the author in these last 
volumes, and to have taken the enthusiasm out of his 
writing. Those who wish for a close and just appreciation 
of the extravagances of Baroeco and Roccco in Venetian 
art will find it written with that sense of boredom which 
only the frozen antics of stucco nymphs and putty can 
impress upon the mind. If the reader desires a discreet 
glimpse of the half-hearted passions, and the whole hearted 
beastlinesses of a corrupt society, he will get that glimpse in 
these pages, revealed as it w f ere w ith a weary gesture by 
one who has told the glories of a nation’s history, and is 
driven by the prescribed extent of his task to set forth its 
shame as well. If he desires to assist at the toilet of a 
Venetian lady, who divides her time almost equally 
between attiring herself to attract and disattiring 
herself to seal the attraction of lovers as idle, 
as vain, and as unstable as herself, the author permits 
him to do so, with a half-sneer alike at the stage of 
national decay w’hich produced the puppets and at the 
curiosity which promotes interest in their unworthy per¬ 
formances. It is a tale that must be told, but one that the 
writer hates to tell and his readers to read. The Venice 
that was the soul of vigour, of conquest, of enterprise ij 
swallowed up in these latter days in the growth of vice$ 
that had once been but the defects of her great qualities 
Alw’ays magnificent, she became extravagant without power 
Always unscrupulous, she became turbulent without 
effect. Always selfish, she became self-indulgent without 
robustness. Always proud, she became vain without 
justification. The decadence is complete, but it is bitterly 
logical, horribly inevitable. 

The actors are in harmony with the setting before which 
they strut. The welter of gilding and plaster that disfigured 
once stately interiors, the sensuous appeal of paganised 
churches, the abandonment of writhing and intertwining 
decoration in place of the strong, straight lines and rich, 
steady curves of the Byzantine and Gothic genius, are all 
appropriate enough to a people let loose from the self- 
restraint w’hich had made them the bulwark of European 
civilisation ; whose nobles, with the tradition of glorious 
w f ar behind them, had become ruffling bullies, and whose 
great ladies had spoilt the trade of the harlots by their 
open and vigorous competition—a people whose convents 
had become little better than elegant and richly appointed 
brothels, and their schools of music the happy hunting- 
ground of procurers. 

Signor Molmenti W’ades relentlessly through this mire, 
stirring as little of its slime as he may, and solacing himself 
and his readers with the beauties which sprang from the 
solid substratum of a submerged nation’s genius. The 
chapter upon the scientific and literary movement is 
refreshing reading after the tale of degradation by which 
it is preceded. But even so we cannot help thinking that 
Signor Molmenti is compelled by his enthusiasm for older 
times rather ihan by strict truth to write : 

The state which had once scaled the heights of glory dis¬ 
appeared in a kind of voluptuous stupor, not, nowever, debased 
by aught that was abject. In the society of Venice during tM 
last days there were more defects than faults, frivolity of senti¬ 
ment rather than violence of passion. Corruption never present, 
itself under the guise of a crude sensuality : it was never invoked 
in turpitude, nor, as in ancient Rome, did it break into outbursts 
of brutality or mad lust. 

Yet if this be so, and if Signor Molmenti seriously wished 
to make the best of Venice in her dark days, it is hard ^ 
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understand why the glory of her drama is scarcely more 
than touched upon. Venetian stage-setting might lack 
much of the richness of the Parisian theatres, as Venetians 
were wont to admit; but the comedy of Goldoni was a 
new, a living movement deserving of more than passing 
mention. 

One can only suppose, as we have indicated at the out¬ 
set of this notice, that the depression was so deep in the 
mind of the writer that it coloured even his appreciation 
of that which lay outside its darkness. But whatever the 
cause may be, certain it is that that gloom pervades the 
book, and renders it the more valuable thereby. The loss 
of proportion is almost essential to the proper contrast 
between greatness and decay, and we may congratulate the 
author upon having carried his task unflinchingly to the 
bitter end. 

Of the work of translation, it would be fair to say that 
it is so good that we could wish there were more of it. 
There are moments, as in the reading of any translation, 
when we desire to turn to the original to correct or to 
verify an impression. But for the most part it conveys a 
first-hand impression. But the pity of it is that publishers— 
w r e do not think that the fault lies, as a rule, with the trans¬ 
lators—will not realise that the people who cannot read 
Italian—or any other foreign language—in large print, are 
no more able to read it in small print, in the form of quota¬ 
tions or appendices. The voluminous and valuable 
extracts in the notes to the text of these volumes remain 
inaccessible to the English public, to whom the translation 
is addressed. And though there is more doubt as to the 
literary propriety of translating poetry, yet it is difficult to 
understand why it should be considered more compre¬ 
hensible than prose—or of less importance ; for one of 
these two beliefs is argued by retaining the barrier of 
language in the case of poetry. We may be accused 
of captiousness ; but if it is presumed that the quotations 
from the Italian are comprehensible by the English 
reader, then we cannot for the life of us see why the book 
should have been translated at all. If not, then we cannot 
any the more understand why a part only of the book 
should have been translated. To those who are bilingual 
or polylingual such an arrangement is no bar to the great 
pleasure and profit which may be gleaned from Signor 
Molmcnti’s work. To the less gifted it is an annoyance 
and an obstacle. 


MASTER AND MAN 

The Spy. By Maxim Gorky. (Duckworth, 6s.) 

The Bomb . By Frank Harris. (Long, 6s.) 

The relations between fiction and the intellectual gutter 
exhibit a tendency to become altogether too pronounced. 
It is assumed by what we may term the 44 revolutionary ” 
type ot novelist that the more brainless and criminal your 
characters the more tremendous is your 44 art,” and the 
more vital and important is your 44 work.” We do not 
remember that Mr. Maxim Gorky, who is a revolutionary 
Russian, has as yet managed to write a book which is 
really concerned with life, whether in his own country or 
elsewhere. With the unfortunate predilection of his 
kind, he would appear to have spent the whole of his days 
in a ghoulish search for mean, squalid, soulless, uninte¬ 
resting, and cheaply offensive and disgusting persons, and 
he would apparently have us believe that these constitute 
humanity, and that evil intention and villainy and unclean- 
ncss are the sole attributes of mankind at large. And 
because he insists upon carrying his readers into a sort of 
unrelieved cesspool of a world, the existence of which is 
gravely to be doubted, and because in and out of season 
he overtly or covertly attacks authority of whatever species, 
the 44 intellectuals ” and 44 stalwarts” and bleating, red- 
tied decadents, who are so much with us nowadays, accept 
him seemingly in the figure of an apostle and of a bright, 
particular, fictional angel: whereas he is -a mere reporter \ 
of squalor, and a very bad and 'unreliable reporter, at. 
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that. We say that it is bad art to befoul and 
degrade and distort your fellow-men, even in story-books 
which are supposed in some occult way to be dangerous to 
the Government; and we are of opinion that nobody with 
a clear mind can be deceived by Gorky. We should con¬ 
sider him a dangerous writer, not politically dangerous 
but intellectually dangerous. And he is intellectually 
dangerous not because of any innate power of his own 
but because the Socialists and their literary hangers-on 
have ascribed to him an importance which he does not 
possess, and procured for him a semi-cultivated and 
perverse public, who consider that his dulness and his 
foulness must be fine because they are Gorky. 44 The 
Spy ” is a very fine sample of the kind of novel which the 
grinning, armchair revolutionary believes to be high litera¬ 
ture. It will be read and 44 discussed ” by people whose 
boast is that they are cultured and advanced, and we shall 
no doubt see it belauded as a work of genius or as another 
nail in the coffin of Russian tyranny. In point of fact it is 
just an undistinguished, tiresome, and in places nauseating 
tale, skilful perhaps in the way that the Chamber of Horrors 
at Madame Tussaud’s may be considered skilful, but on 
the whole foolish, unsavoury and ignominious. One is 
made to feel that if Gorky be indeed a friend of the Russian 
people they are much more to be congratulated on their 
supposed enemies. 

Mr. Frank Harris will probably consider that we deal 
with him unkindly when we suggest that he is a pupil of 
Gorky. He will probably be able to show, with the help 
of an artificial memory, that he has never read Gorky in 
his life. Tourgenev, we understand, is the literary idol 
whom Mr. Harris affects— 44 the English Tourgenev” is the 
sobriquet after which Mr. Harris’s proud spirit would 
appear to hanker. Hitherto, however, nobody has thus 
flattered him, save and except his own publisher. In the 
paper which Mr. Harris edits we have seen a page review 
of “The Bomb,” which is topped up with the cryptic 
legend, 44 In Mr. Harris’ absence abroad we take this 
opportunity of reviewing his new novel.” When the cat’s 
away the mice will play. Mr. Harris’ private reviewer has 
naturally a soft place in his heart for Mr. Harris, and he 
asserts roundly that his employer 44 breaks all the recog¬ 
nised canons of novel-making,” and that Mr. Harris has 
14 kicked him into a new and a comfortable position in the 
scheme of things.” And his penultimate tit-bit of praise 
runs as follows: 

Schnaubelts subsequent breakdown is one of the finest 
descriptions of neurotic collapse I remember reading. 

Here you have Gorky and the Gorkins at their choicest 
44 Your description of epileptic fits is the most wonderful 
in ail literature ; you have made a study of the con¬ 
sumptive’s bedroom or of the back-yard of a house 
of ill-fame which will live for all time.” This is the 
kind of twaddle to which the eminent literary revolu¬ 
tionary must be treated, whether he deserves it or no. We 
have read 44 The Bomb,” and we consider that Mr. Harris’ 
domestic reviewer does not understand the book in the 
least. It is a sincere book, and worth sounder reviewing. 
That the second half of it makes you read cannot be 
denied, though the first half or thereabouts is as dull and 
wooden as only Mr. Harris knows how to be. And just as 
in Gorky you invariably have the roping-in of a species 
of commercial sex interest, so you have k in “The 
Bomb.” Mr. Harris, however, provides himself with a 
due supply of fig-leaves—one might almost say rhubarb- 
leaves. And, what is more, while he cannot keep himself 
from occasional whispers through the pornograph, he is 
desperately afraid of being considered naughty : 

My passion, on the other hand, was full of incidents, and 
always new. The first time I ventured to kiss her neck (it makes 
me Hush still to think of it) marks an epoch in my life; every 
liberty gained was an intoxication, so that it may seem in telling 
the story as if I gave undue place to passion. 

Qui s* excuse s'accuse! We trust that the Princess of 
Monaco, to whom 44 The Bomb ” is sprawbngly dedicated, 
will put the book down when it begins to bore her, for if 
she goes further she wiU probably be sorry,;. 
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TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA 

Two Dianas in Alaska . By Agnes Herbert and a 

Shikari.. (John Lane, 12s. 6d.) 

One December, not long ago, two cousins, who are also 
good and gallant sportsmen, took ship for New York on 
their way to Alaska, there to add to trophies won in other 
lands the heads of the walrus, Alaskan bear, caribou, 
mountain sheep (ovis Dalli ), and moose, and whatever else 
Alaska could yield to straight powder. From New York, 
with no delay, train was taken across the continent for 
Victoria, where they were to equip themselves for Alaskan 
shooting-grounds, and, by a wonderful coincidence , at Butte 
City, in Montana, where they changed railways, two 
inseparable friends were found, school-fellows and regi¬ 
mental comrades, who had lately been shooting in friendly 
rivalry to the fair sportsmen in Somaliland. One was 44 the 
leader," the other Ralph Windus, and they, too, found 
themselves possessed of a consuming desire to shoot in 
Alaska. So an expedition of four was organised. But it 
is explained that it was not an expedition of four, but two 
expeditions of two. 

At Victoria the whaler The Lily was hired—skipper, 
Captain Clemsen—and sailed for Kodiak, just south of Cooks' 
Inlet, whither the four sportsmen proceeded by the steamer 
Rome City } and had an amusing as well as a picturesque 
journey. 

At Kodiak four native hunters are hired, half Russian, 
half Alent, and we are brought face to face with one of the 
chief obstacles to sport in Alaska—the high wages of the 
local huntsman and his independence. 

The bears of Kodiak Island are among the largest in 
the world. They are fast becoming rare, and so the 
expedition began in pursuit of these—an expedition of 
many months of engrossing travel and sport. The first 
bear fell to the rifle of Miss Agnes Herbert, and the second 
to bullets fired by the two ladies simultaneously. The 
account of the death of this huge bear, on p. 65, is worth 
reading. 

From Kodiak a course is laid up the Behring Sea coast, 
still in quest of bear. On p. m we read of how the 
Shikari’s life was saved by Miss Herbert. A wounded 
bear, walked up, has risen. The leader pauses in his shot 
for fear of the risk to his fair fellow-huntress, who, 
however, does not pause at all, but shoots the bear and 
saves the leader's life, who pays her instant toll. On 
p. 137, again, we see an admirable instance of a woman's 
pluck in a tight place. A wounded she bear is coming 
straight for the two (still shooting together). The leader’s 
rifle jams, and it is the lady who gives the coup de grdee. 
The bear is followed by a cub, which is kept as a pet for 
long after, until he succumbs to a too-varied diet. He 
was named Kitchener, after him of Khartoum (so striking 
was the likeness declared). A great soldier’s death could 
hardly have been more regretted than was the little cub’s. 

Then walrus are shot on the Alaska coast, and we have 
a very unusual photograph opposite p. 168 of a herd 
taking the water. The camera in this phase was voted of 
almost more interest than the rifle. 

To find the caribou, mountain sheep, and moose the 
River Kuskotwin had to be ascended, and then an adven¬ 
turous land journey made to the Shushitna River, where 
the boats were met to go down to the sea again. The 
march from river to river was no child’s play. On the 
Kuskotwin we are introduced to great beaver-dams, and 
on p. 207 is a charming picture of a beaver's home. 

Caribou-shooting is tame—they are so very friendly. 
But Miss Herbert paints a pretty scene when face to face 
with a caribou cow : 

Never before have I seen deadly fear so strongly expressed by 
mny wild creature ... the great soft, round, appealing 
eyes of the beautiful deer looked full into mine, as though 
sne would read her doom. 

And those who have looked into such eyes will thank 
Miss Herbert, who 14 gave her life even at the cost of mine 
hunger. , ' 

The ovis Dalli ptbVided some exciting stalks, and after 
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a good shot from a tottering foothold Miss Herbert is 
lowered over a cliff 45ft. high to recover the sheep that 
she has shot, and which she bears in her arms as she is 
hauled up into safety again. 

But the ways of the moose provide the most attractive 
reading of all: how they call to each other, and how the 
Alaskan hunter imitates their call and brings them thus 
within shot; and much the most exciting scene in all the 
book is the battle between two moose, on p. 286. A pair 
of moose-horns, with a spread of 7410., was the finest 
trophy of the expedition, which October brought to a 
close. 

But at Seattle there is some sort of a sequel foreshadowed. 
The book is dedicated to Cecily and Ralph Windus, and it 
is at Seattle that they are married. And when they had left 
for San Francisco on their way to a honeymoon “shoot*’ 
in Mexico Miss Herbert is betrayed into soliloquy 

whether the most wondrous trophies in all the world were worth 
the price of so great a loneliness. 

And then she betrays herself again : 

The handle of the door turned, and the Leader of the Expedition 
that was stood in the doorway. His eves were smiling, smiling. 
Perhaps, perhaps I am not so very lonely after all. 

We feel sure that we may look for more tales of sport from 
the same pens. And so a werd of criticism. 

Scenery is powerfully described, and so are the effects of 
light and shade and the flight of birds. They are given 
full appreciation. But too often we find exaggeration, toa 
close a sequence of superlatives. One iridescent light 
eclipses another before we are quite illumined by the first, 
and each mountain peak in outline, height, and shade too 
often blurs the impression of one it hides from view. On 
p. 79 the divers and puffins, poor birds, are nearly drowned 
in a torrent of words. And (p. 80) the shearwater, who bad 
been frightened away from the Isle of Man since it has 
44 become tripper-ridden and given over to the rampant 
love-making of the lower orders/' had sbught distant 
shorts only to be called 44 an agile bird" in the Bering Sea 
by Miss Herbert. 

With these few w’ords of criticism, which apply to 
descriptive writing throughout the book, we commend 
41 Two Dianas in Alaska" to many readers. 


VERSES BY HOOD, AND 
SOME INFORMATION 

Poems from 44 Punch ." Edited by Sir F. C. Birxand- 
(Harrap.) 

44 Punch " is dear to the British people, and deservedly. 
It has behind it long years of unchallengeable respect¬ 
ability ; it is illustrated, it is sentimental, and, finally, 
and this is a powerful recommendation, it rarely abandons 
all dignity and delicacy in the pursuit of laughter. But 
we do not think that Sir F. C. Burnand has dealt quite 
kindly with his old public in the matter of this latest 
Punch venture, respectable though it is. He has made a 
book by dishing up some verses of Hood and appending 
thereto a vast number of lines whose only possible inletcst, 
even to a Punch devotee, must lie in the information they 
convey. There is the contribution of Tennyson : 

Ah, God 1 the petty fools of rhyme, 

t 1 • • 

. . . hate each other for a song 
And do their little best to bite, 

That pinch their brothers in the throng 
And scratch the very dead for spite. 

A Perfectly Furious Academician takes a whole page b 
explain that he 

. . . takes and paints, 

Hears no complaints 
And sells before I’m dry, 

Till savage Ruskin 
He sticks his tusk in 
Then nobody will buy, 

and calls it a pbem. Pethaps it is funny, but 
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He followed where She (Duty) pointed—right ahead, 
and 

Our Arthur sleeps—our Arthur is not dead, 

refer to the death of the Duke of Wellington. 

The people, howe'er wild or weak, have noble instincts still to 
guide, 

was perhaps kindly meant, but it is not immortal poetry. 
Queen Alexandra looked like a 11 Northern rose-bud ” when 
she first appeared in England. Douglas Jerrold had a 44 lion¬ 
like grey head.” The Prince Consort was ‘‘gallant, high- 
natured, brave,” but “ gallant, high-natured, brave ” is not 
a striking line. Nor is “That gave us diverse brains, 
thews, soils and seeds ” an inspired reference to the 
41 Almighty purpose.” And soon. The book is thus and 
thus throughout; and, to speak plainly, while there is 
some pretty and seasonable sentiment, we cannot impute 
wisdom to Sir F. C. Burnand in setting about the publica¬ 
tion of this selection. He supplies abundant evidence of 
the fact that n th rate work which makes an immediate 
and perhaps legitimate appeal becomes meaningless to the 
next generation. The following many will not comprehend 
at all: 

I am thine, and thine only t 

Thine /—over the left I 
Over the left! 

The rest of the poem is not funny, but 41 Over the left! ” 
means the opposite of 41 Not 'Arf ! 99 This book, in fact, 
demonstrates that a professedly waggish weekly cannot 
obtain good serious verse, and that there is some work which, 
being dead, might be left respectably buried with advantage 
to all. Perhaps the Round Table will protest in a body 
against the sale of these verses, and will confine itself in 
the future to the undoing of Mr. Dobson with chatter and 
on dil and with mildly humorous Aspects of the Alphabet 
Otherwise the public may begin to realise that the serious 
wares which sometimes nowadays Punch sets solemnly 
forth are worth not a straw more than are those in this 
book. With regard to humour the case is otherwise. The 
humour which appeals thirty years after it has been 
written is for many reasons so exceedingly rare that it is 
not alarming if the “funny 99 versts of the 'forties do not 
compel our hilarity. We are distinctly of opinion that 
the intentionally lighter of the serious poems are not worth 
reading once. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 

Sir Christopher Wren, By Lena Milman. (Duckworth 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

The controversy concerning the merits of Sir Christopher 
Wren and the invidious comparisons of his buildings with 
Gothic architecture are likely to remain as permanent 
as his work. It certainly requires considerable mental 
detachment to take the true view—first, that Wren was 
certainly a very great architect, and, secondly, that his 
churches, like himself, are absolutely unique, though to 
many they appear undevotional and uninspiring. There 
never will be another Wren, nor will churches like his ever 
be built again. In them London possesses architectural 
features without parallel. It remains, however, that they 
appeal, not to any sense of mystic devotion, but rather to 
that peculiarly English type of religion which is summed 
up in the one word “ respectability.” Modern feeling has 
done all that can be done, and not without success, to give 
St. Paul's Cathedral an aspect suited to devotional worship; 
but even of St. Paul's in all its glory it must be allowed 
that it is pre-eminently a highly respectable building. It 
has sometimes been regretted that Wren never visited 
Italy. But it must be remembered that the Italian cinque- 
cento architecture was not based on actual remains of the 
ancient classical styles of Greece and Rome, but rather on 
the dogma of Vitruvius, carefully studied by Wren. 

In following the Vitruvian school Wren avoided certain 
of its faults, and substituted an originality of treatment 
which might have been lost had he travelled to Rome. 
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Much has been said of Wren's wonderful spires. Their 
astonishing diversity is almost a phantasy of imagination, 
a work of positive genius which gives to the City of London 
a peculiar if somewhat eccentric glory, which appeals to 
all true citizens of London. For them Miss Milman has 
produced a most interesting book, full of information care¬ 
fully put together, and very well illustrated from good 
photographs. But, strange to say, there are very few pic¬ 
tures of Wren's steeples, the most remarkable feature of 
his work. The western towers of Westminster Abbey 
were at one time attributed (we believe by Dean Stanley 
and others) to Wren, who actually prepared plans and 
models for them. Miss Milman assigns them “ probably” 
to John James, the architect for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. As a matter of fact, they were built by Nicholas 
Hawkesmoor, circa 1740. 

Miss Milman's biography of Wren, and her descriptions 
of his architecture, are written with enthusiasm, a quality 
not altogether unnecessary in estimating the work of the 
great master-builder. 


FICTION 

The Princess Dehra . By John Reed Scott. (Constable 
and Co., 6s.) 

This is a romantic novel of the type to which we are 
rapidly getting accustomed. The scene is laid in Valeria, 
one of those petty kingdoms in the heart of Europe which, 
since Mr. Anthony Hope discovered Ruritania, have 
multiplied like mushrooms. All the familiar elements are 
here—a fight for a crown, a disputed succession, a wicked 
adventuress of Machiavellian cunning with (of course) dark 
hair, some royal love-making and a fair proportion of very 
satisfactory villainy. It must be admitted, however, that, 
despite the triteness of the theme, Mr. Scott has contrived 
to throw a surprising amount of freshness into the narra¬ 
tive. There are no pauses in the story, which bristles from 
start to finish with a number of exciting incidents, intrigues, 
and midnight adventures, and escapes numberless. The 
reader who demands the conventional happy ending will 
not be disappointed. The book closes to the ringing of 
wedding-bells, and all the festivities of a coronation. Ori 
the whole Mr. Scott may be congratulated on the produc¬ 
tion of a very readable romance, a book, too, that marks a 
distinct advance on 44 Beatrix of Clare.” The introduction, 
however, of such words as 44 variegatedly 99 and 44 deviltry 99 
does not make for elegance of style. 

An Ambitious Man . By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. (Gay 
and Hancock, 3s. 6d.) 

The plot of this book is distinctly strong. Preston Cheney, 
the rising young editor and proprietor of a paper which 
can only be rescued from failure by money, marries for 
these financial reasons the unattractive daughter of Sylvester 
Lawrence, lawyer and senator, a woman 44 never swayed 
by any passion stronger than worldly ambition, never 
burned by any fires other than those of jealousy or anger.” 
At the time of his marriage he is entangled with Berene 
Dumont, a girl the precise opposite of Mabel Lawrence, 
beautiful, well-developed, as deeply in love with him as he 
is with her ; she is engaged in secretarial work in his 
office. In a moment of mental chaos he speaks to her 
roughly, and tells her that she need not appear at the office 
again ; but the same evening, finding her half-fainting with 
despair in the large and fashionable boarding-house of 
whose mistress she is the ward, he lifts her and carries her 
into her room. The two resist their love no longer. Berene 
flies the next day, leaving no address ; and with the conse¬ 
quences of this passion and of the ill-chosen marriage Miss 
Wilcox deals in the latter half of her book. The child of 
Berene Dumont, called 44 Joy,” has the gift of music as her 
mother had the gift of song ; she enters into the life of 
Preston Cheney many years afterwards, and only at the 
very last, when dying, does he discover that she is his own 
daughter. The penalties of his marriage are shown in 
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Alice, the child of his wife. She prows up irritable, 
hysterical, and finally, after Arthur Emerson Stuart, an 
eager and capable young Rector, has married her to save 
her life, becomes insane. Stuart is in love with Joy, so that 
here we have the former part of the story almost dupli¬ 
cated. The two are on the point of taking the law of love 
in place of the sterner law which parts them, when Alice 
dies in the asylum ; but Joy’s feelings have undergone a 
sudden and somewhat inexplicable change, and she refuses 
Stuart definitely. With that refusal the book ends. 

There are several well-drawn characters besides those 
we have • mentioned; the 44 Baroness Brown,” rich 
proprietress of the boarding-house, carefully preserved, 
attractive, with designs upon Cheney, is an excellent type 
of the worldly woman, venomous on occasion, who can do 
so much damage by a word here and there in the right 
quarter. Joy’s “book of impressions” is worth quoting 
from : 

No love is sanctioned by God which shatters human hearts. 

It is a pity that people who despise civilisation should be so 
uncivil as to stay in it. There is always darkest Africa. 

The enmity of some people is the greatest compliment they 
can pay us. 

The very first hour of positive success is often the last hour of 
great achievement. . . . It is when we are unknown to or 
neglected by mortals that we reach up to the Infinite and arc 
inspired. 

Astronomers know more about the character of the stars than 
the average American mother knows about the temperament of 
her daughters. 

Miss Wilcox has not the mastery of that pleasant rhythm 
which is as necessary to good prose as to her own popular 
verse. We are obliged to confess that she is more 
successful roaming the by-lanes of poetry than treading 
the crowded high-road of the novelist. If she would 
abjure the use of so many outworn phrases, such as 44 the 
pen dropped from his nerveless hand,” 44 He sprang 
toward her with a cry of joy,” which are cliches of the hack 
writer of halfpenny feuilletons } her literary value would 
considerably improve. Readers, however, who are not too 
critical will find a great deal of pleasure in the sincere and 
straightforward story, in spite of the general tragedy of 
the lives chiefly concerned and the unhappy ending. 

The Hoverers . By Lucas Cleeve. (Greening and Co.. 6s.) 

“The Hoverers” is not the name of a family, as the 
reader might at first glance suspect, but a designation for 
the idle rich, who for ever 44 hover,” doing neither much 
good nor much harm in the world. Two or three of the 
characters in this book have conceived a plan for the 
alteration of existing circumstances, the alleviation of 
poverty, and the improvement of the spiritually unemployed, 
and their scheme is simply this : let the rich people— 
except dukes and dames at the top of the tree—go abroad, 

44 get out,” start afresh. Then, Miss Amye Hastings thinks, 
the poor would have room to 44 expand,” and dear old 
disreputable London would be a better place. 44 England 
has grown too small,” she says gravely, 44 and everything 
points to the better classes beginning to fill up the 
Colonies.” We beg leave to doubt the truth of this 
brilliant theory and to advance one of our own—that every¬ 
thing points to the better classes remaining exactly where 
they are for the present; the “expansion” of the East-end 
might take a form not quite conducive to sweetness and 
light if those in authority moved in a body to Australia or 
Winnipeg. But however this maybe, Amye is an interest¬ 
ing young person, in spite of her exotic ideas and her 
irritating final 44 e,” and, as most people read 44 Lucas 
Cleeve’s” books for the story and not for the social dis¬ 
cussions, that is all we have a right to expect. 

Amye’s love affair with George Lascelles, the man who 
has been caught cheating at cards and ostracised, is 
specially good, and until the very last sentence in the novel 
we are not sure whether Gordon Francisco, the curious 
and rather fascinating fellow who really wants her, will 
succeed. But he boards her train, gets into the same 
carriage, at a little wayside station, with the words, 44 I’m 
coming with you l ” And with that we are left to infer 
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that somehow, in spite of his past love episode with i 
married friend of Amye’s, the two will put up horses 
together—especially as they are the only ones who really 
do exploit their theories and 44 clear out.’’ 

There are many clever pages in the book, and although 
she does not probe deeply, the author has managed to be 
very pertinent and at times shrewd when dealing with 
questions of the day. 

The Rescuer. By Percy White. (Chapman and Hall. 6*) 

Mr. Percy White is a tried friend. Whether he absconds 
with a handful of society people and puts them through 
their paces on a yacht or a desert island, or whether he 
rambles in the fruitful by-paths of psychology as in this 
present volume, we rely upon him to be at the very least 
entertaining, and he rarely gives us so much as a single 
dull paragraph. He invariably avoids laborious and prosy 
introductions ; he knows how to handle the difficulties of 
dialogue, even if he is never subtle ; and when a scene has 
to be described it is limned in a few very well-selected 
phrases. 

In his latest novel we are shown one of the most clever 
and interesting villains of the whole galley, Percy Athelstan, 
a dabbler in that section of science devoted to the study of 

4 

brain-waves and their detection by means of photography. 
Edgar Maitland, who has with this expert pseudo-scientist 
44 discovered ” to his own satisfaction the existence of these 
44 waves,” but has not engaged in sufficient research to 
prove them to a sceptical world, dies, and with almost his 
last breath charges his assistant and Mrs. Maitland to 
continue the experiments—Athelstan practically, she 
helping with her fortune. Colonel Drayton, whose 
suspicions and explorations into Athelstan’s character, 
credentials, and apparatus give him the part of the 
44 rescuer,” is home from India, and falls in love with 
Audrey Maitland, the daughter. By his friendship with 
Athelstan’s female assistant and ignorant accomplice, a 
showily-dressed girl—a friendship undertaken solely for 
the sake of gaining information—he places himself in 
rather an awkward position, and for some time the course 
of these true lovers runs not at all smoothly. He is very 
patient and pertinacious, however—so much so, that we 
can hardly help a sensation of sympathy for poor Athd- 
stan, who is badgered and pestered, until finally driven 
into the confession that he is three-parts a fraud. Th? 
latter, as may be guessed, had nursed strong hopes of 
eventually marrying the widow of his patron and employer, 
and in his way he loved her ; the author very cleverly 
brings out the inseparable mixture of good and bad in his 
nature. 

The slur on Colonel Drayton’s name is satisfactorily 
removed, the exposure of Athelstan is completed, and 
the widow cured of her half-maternal infatuation for him. 
The adventurer turns up once more, however, giving a 
mock-scientific entertaiment under an assumed name a: 
Naples, in conjunction with his 44 friend ” Miss Fabian, 
who has apparently stuck to him through all his troubles 
Drayton and Miss Maitland are happily married, and the 
book ends on a cheerful note. 

It is more than an ordinary story ; it is an acute study 
of men and motives, and we can thoroughly recommend 
it to all readers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

A GERMAN ANALYSIS OF “STALKY & CO.' 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —The subtlety of German humour is often lost upon ^ 
but my friend the philologist was not deceived by theartide® 
" Stalky & Co., M which he found in the Enghsckc Stwdi** 
July last, and he sent it on to me to enjoy. Apparently tni> 
bilious journal is not renowned for its jests, but a gentleman 
Upsala called Frcdrik Schmidt has written in it 'A Study. 1 ® 
English School-life and Schoolboy Slang, as Represented! 
Kipling's 'Stalky & Co.';” and it is all pure comedy. * 
impenetrable seriousness of the writer never breaks down through 
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thirty-five closely written pages. Me begins with an elaborate 
scheme of Contents, and alter a short Introduction plunges into 
the " Phonology/* the " Inflections/* and the " Word-Formation ” 
of Kiplingese. He treats of aphrercsis, syncope, elision, and 
apocope, and adds that “the first and last phenomena are of 
special interest/' The first merely consists in writing “ member ” 
for “remember,” or "brolly ” for “umbrella;** the last in such 
abbreviations as "impots./' “pub.,” “chap./* "exam./* and Mr. 
Schmidt interprets the phrase "you can't . . . haul up 
seniors and jaw ’em on spec.” by adding " on speculation=to 
some purpose, effect.” I suppose he would be gratified to hear 
that his article seems to have been written on spec. 

Chapter iv. deals with Vocabulary and Style, and Mr. Schmidt 
surpasses himself in his treatment ot " transferred appellations 
of human beings.” Thus :— 

1. Terms of human beings which have developed a generalised 
sense from a primary personal one. 

Dutchman denotes at first nationality and then means "a con¬ 
temptible, stupid person/’ a sense due to the rivalry between the 
English and the Dutch— e.g., in the seventeenth century ( cf '. 
Reinius, p. 162). Thus " I’m a Dutchman ”=" a worthless fellow/' 
is a usual way of emphasising an assertion. To increase the effect 
of humour Beetle says : " If he don't think the house is putrid 
with it (money-lending), I’m several Dutchmen, that’s all” (in). 

A similar effect is produced by the expression : " If King can 
make anything out of this, I’m a blue-eyed squatteroo” (231). 

The name of an author becomes the name of the book written 
by him. Thus: " You’d better carry my Jorrocks’’(5). Jorrock 
was a great zoological scholar. 

The whole article would bear quotation ; it is full of this kind 
of portentous humour staggering under the guise of gravity. 
Could anything be richer than this:—“An abstract substantive 
becomes a concrete substantive with an appellative sense. 
Corridor~caution= one who excites alarm or astonishment in the 
corridor ” ? The value of these philological notes to German 
scholars must be immense. If only Mr. Kipling had foreseen Mr. 
Schmidt! 

The next section is concerned with school-work and organisa¬ 
tion, discipline, dress, pastimes, sport, and games. Notes on 
examinations and discipline include a reference to Mr. Clutton 
Brock s " Eton at the Present Day ” for the procedure at a 
" flogging ;'* and the philologist declares that " bag is a word for 
wide trousers, and is then used as a verb, meaning • drop stealthily 
in one’s trousers/ 'steal/ 'take.”’ Among pastimes, sport, and 
games, " besides the usual' spree/ ' frolic/ ” there are lark, bend, 
jamboree, gloat, football, cricket, golf (a deck is " a club bent at 
right angles in order to hit the golf-ball”), fives and marbles. 
The terms for “inebriated,” “ be afraid,” and "run away” receive 
a section to themselves, followed by " terms expressing various 
feelings and acts of enmity and friendship,” which cover such 
phrases and words as "get beans,” "had him on toast,” "jaw,” 
“hector,” "jape,” "chivy,” “scrag;” but Mr. Schmidt can find 
only one phrase of friendship, " to freeze on to.” 

Some difficulty was encountered over the word "frabjous;” 
the commentator, not finding it in any dictionary, suggested that 
it “ may be a comical corruption of fabulous,” but added in a 
footnote, "As I have been told later on, the word frabjous is to be 
found in some book written by Lewis Carroll.” It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Schmidt may soon turn his attention to the philological 
curiosities of " ’Twas brillig.” 

A hobbledehoy is " a youth approaching manhood ; ” a piffler 
is “ a man with a moral end in view, but nothing to back it, 
but a habit of talking sentimental rubbish ” (see " Cent. Diet.”), 
ex., “ Don’t jaw, you fat piffler.” And Mr. Schmidt perpetuates 
the interpretation of “damn** as the “Indian dam, an ancient 
copper coin.” He finds no difficulty in tracing much of Mr. 
Kipling’s phraseology to a Biblical source, and gives many 
references to the Scriptures for quotations and parallels; the 
phrase, " they've no hem to their garments ” is explained from 
Matt. ix. 20. 

Mr. Schmidt has detected a "foreign influence” in much of the 
schoolboy talk, such as in the use of " cave,” " twiggez-vous;” 
and he notes that a French influence can be "traced” in such 
phrases as " I’m not smokin' aujourd’-hui, parce que je jolly well 
pense that we’ll be suivi.” The article ends with " Americanisms,” 
and a very elaborate index to all the words interpreted and 
annotated. 

It is a lesson to our English philologists, this monument of 
acute and painstaking research. What light touches of wit, what 
rapier-like definitions, what ingenious analogies illuminate these 
pages, teeming with knowledge and—what is even more valuable 
in a philologist—with humour! The thought that faraway in 
Upsala they read " Stalky & Co.” with a dictionary, and talk 
Kiplingese perhaps on wild Bacchic evenings, repeating with 
fervour and complete understanding the subtle extravagances of 
Stalky, Beetle, and M*Turk—this thought must surely comfort 
our struggling authors. However outrageous your languag 


solccistic, fatuous, or merely nonsensical—you will be understood 
and appreciated in the lecture-rooms of Upsala. 

Christopher Stone. 

2 Bardwcll Road, Oxford. 
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"INVERTED FEET:” A REPLY TO MR. OMOND 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Omond’s explanation (or shall I say his latest 
explanation ?) of inverted feet is ingenious, but, I think, untenable. 

It must stand or fall with his general theory of verse, of which it 
is a particular application. Mr. Omond supposes that a verse is 
really constituted, not by words or syllables with their appro¬ 
priate quantity and accentuation, but by an underlying time- 
scheme to which they are marshalled and t if necessary , adjusted . 
That he is right in distinguishing the underlying time-scheme on 
the one hand from its material content on the other, I have not 
the slightest doubt. And to go cne step further with him, the 
ictus belongs to the time-scheme, and is not in itself identical with 
accent of any sort, which belongs to the material content. So 
far I go with Mr. Omond. But he weakens his case considerably 
by the next step in his argument. If time-scheme and material 
content arc distinct entities, then, to my thinking, a verse obviously 
consists of an adaptation of one to the other—an adaptation, but 
not an adjustment. Here I part company with Mr. Omond, who 
refuses to look the facts of the case fully in the face. Before 
words or syllables can be verse they are speech—speech with its 
appropriate quantities and accentuation on which the exact sense to 
be conveyed defends. The poet’s work is to choose from among 
the material provided by ordinary speech those portions which, 
while retaining their appropriate quantities and accentuation, and 
thus rendering the sense he wishes to convey, will fit, will adapt 
themselves naturally, to the time-scheme (with its ictus-beats) 
which he has in mind. But there is, and can be, no adjustment 
in the sense of alteration of the natural quantities and accentua¬ 
tion of the speech-material. That is evident. But Mr. Omond 
refuses to see it, declaring—I cannot understand why—that, on 
such a principle as the one I have outlined, there is 110 difference 
between prose and verse. Is there no difference between the 
colours in a paint-box and the same colours filling in the outlines 
of a drawing ? 

It is Mr. Omond’s own theory that annihilates the real distinc¬ 
tion between prose and verse. If we begin to take liberties with 
the natural speech-accentuation and quantification of words and 
syllables we may go to any lengths. The logical corollary of this 
theory of Mr. Omond’s is that any ten syllables (to go no further) 
constitute an iambic pentameter. The only condition is that 
they must be read with the appropriate sing-song, irrespective of 
sense. No doubt in verse all the latent potentiality of words 
and syllables is brought out, while in prose we are often content 
to take only the obvious and patent; but this is a very different 
thing from Mr. Omond’s adjustment. 

To come to the particular application of this theory, we are 
asked by Mr. Omond in the case of wrenched accents to 

Disregard prose accentuation , and fall back on the original 
dissyllabic foot, the primal norm of [the poet’s] verse. 

That is just where the shoe pinches. You cannot disregard prose- 
accentuation without altering the sense, without even producing 
nonsense. Words do not and cannot exist, despite Mr. Omond, 
before they are accented, nor would they after the accent had 
been withdrawn. I remain an impenitent believer in the efficacy 
of trisyllabic feet in explaining apparent wrenched accent. Clash 
of accent and ictus, whether it constituted one of the beauties of 
classical verse or not, never did and does not now exist in English 
verse. Some other and simpler explanation is always available 
and ought to be considered before Mr. Omond’s disregard of 
prose accentuation, with its implied clash (since it is this clash he 
purports to explain), is adopted. 

Mr. Omond’s explanation of wrenched accent carries with it a 
correlative explanation of feet without accent . If the prose 
accentuation is to be disregarded in the former case for the sake 
of the time-scheme, why should the same not happen in the 
latter case ? Why should an accent not be supplied ? And yet 
Mr. Omond, rightly but illogically, refuses to read such a line as 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit, 

with a sing-song accent on such a word as with. 

The true explanation of wrenched accent is evidently trisyllabic 
and monosyllabic feet, while feet devoid of accent or supplied 
with two accents are to be referred to some such rule as the 
following : The ictus can be beaten on any syllable which is not less 
accented than the syllable which precedes it. The line just quoted, 
and the line 

Fortune, good night, [smile once ] more, 

turn thy wheel, 

obviously fall under this principle, and are at once explicable. 
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The ictus of the iambic time-scheme can be beaten on with, 
which is not less accented (both being quite unaccented) than - ting , 
and on once, which is not less accented than smile . And the 
inviolability of time-scheme and of material content remains 
unaffected, as it docs not on Mr. Omond’s theory. 

The lines 

Scarce visible from extreme loveliness . . . 

Its stony jaws the abrupt mountain breaks . . . 

I have obeyed my uncle until now . . . 

are not , pace Mr. Omond, examples of wrenched accent at all, but 
of the type of feet I have just referred to— i.e., evenly accented 
and unaccented, since the two syllables of extreme , abrupt , until 
are in separate syllables. 

T. B. Rudmose- Brown*. 


“INVERTED FEET" 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he further instances quoted by Mr. Burd illustrate what 
I said before—viz., that the normal prose pronunciation of many 
words has changed or is doubtful. Thus corrupt is a well-known 
Scotch dialectic accentuation, which I have heard myself, and 
which Burns probably used in ordinary talk. Whether Shake¬ 
speare’s baboon can be similarly explained I must leave others to 
say; if not, I claim it as a case in point for my contention. Hosts 
of w’ords like illustrate , demonstrate , obdurate , doctrinal , decorous 
are accentuated differently by different speakers; others, like 
revenue , retinue , balcony , have definitely changed within living 
memory. One has to avoid such in choosing examples. Pope’s 
pronunciation sometimes differs from ours, but I find no difficulty 
and no “ inversions r in the line 

Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend ; 

what I do notice is that metrical stress does not correspond with 
word-accent in the last syllable of “gloriously." When we get 
back to a writer like Gavin Douglas differences from modern 
usage must be many, and it may well be doubted whether accen¬ 
tuation was to him anything like the prominent feature of verse 
that it is now. But the accentuation of proper names, and of 
Latin words generally, by our earlier poets is very curious, and, 
like Mr. Burd, I have often wondered whether (modern) Greek 
accent explained some of these. He might have cited Milton’s 
“Tiresias,'' adopted by Mr. Swinburne in his poem of that 
name— eg.: 

But which of you had heed of Tiresias ? 

On the other hand we have Pope’s M Arbuthnot ” filling a 
similar place in the line, though Arbuthnot is the usual pro¬ 
nunciation. What Brightland and “a certain Mr. Bish" (whose 
name, commonly spelt Bysshe , is familiar to metrists) said about 
accent is hardly worth recalling now. Bysshe represents the 
very crudest form of eighteenth-century prosodical dogmatism. 
That “ the ignorance of poets ” may account for 44 some of the 
irregularities of verse" cannot be denied; but critics also are 
fallible, and perhaps it is better to exhaust other possible explana¬ 
tions before adopting this one. 

Fully admitting, or rather asserting, that these things have to 
be taken into account, I still say that they do not cover the whole 
field. They do not seem to supply answers to questions like the 
following :—Did Shakespeare say divine , or Milton sEtene t Did 
Milton mean accentuation to vary, as marked in this line ; 

Ordain’d without redemption, without end ; 
or Browning as in 

I saved his wife 

Again'st law ; against law he slays her now ? 

Did Wordsworth mean us to say Among in 

I travelled among unknown men ? 

Did iShelley mean us to say dci'Astatlng , Keats Enchantment and 
unsettle in lines previously quoted ? Does Mr. Swinburne wish us 
to say Above in this line from 44 Erotion : ’* 

Hast thou not given me above all that live ? 

All these questions I answer with a negative. Those who 
answer them affirmatively seem to conceive of metre as mere 
41 sing-song,” and exalt word-accent to a primacy, which, I 
believe, it has never held in English verse, though gram¬ 
marians from Bysshe onward have steadily contended that it 
does. 

Look for a moment at the Witches’ Chorus in Macbeth (Act IV., 
Scene I.), from which the 44 baboon” line is taken. It begins 
with a line where metrical and verbal accent coincide : 

Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d ; 

and there are many lines of this pattern. But there are many 
others which differ. There are lines where a monosyllable 

replaces a disyllable— e.g,: 

w • • « 

. Toad, that under cold stone ; 


and others where a rapidly-sounded extra syllable occurs-^.* 

Boil thou first f the charmed pot. 

With these we are not at present concerned. What doe* 
concern us is to notice in how many lines metrical accent is not 
represented by verbal— eg.: 

Fillet of a penny snake, 

In the caldron boil and bake. 

A word like “ of ’’ may come in either place : 

Liver of blaspheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew. 

Even if we say bAboon there is still a weakened stress on 
44 with ”; 

Cool it with a baboon’s blood. 

Shall we set these down to Shakespeare’s 44 ignorance" or care¬ 
lessness ? But all our poets do the same thing, and there are 
many other departures from the simple structure of the first 
line, dissyllables which are more like 41 spondees ” than 44 trochees," 
and so forth. By what right do we call these poetic licences? 
Every competent critic recognises that the variations are as 
legitimate as the normal, that the very existence of a normal 
implies variations, if we arc to escape dullest monotony. And a 
variation so common as to be itself almost normal, if the universal 
practice of our poets counts for anything, is to omit or alter an 
expected speech-stress. 

Once more, since example is more powerful than argument, let 
me quote a few lines from a single poem by Mr. Swinburne 
(“ The T wo Dreams ”), italicising places where verbal and metrical 
stress differ. The metre is heroic couplet and the pronunciation 
that of our own day : 

Moreover it sounds often well to let. 

. . . One petal that is dead. 

Dead sorrow is not sorrow ful to hear. 

The sick sound aching in a lifted throat 

Turns to sharp silver of a perfect note. 

There grew a rose-garden in Florence land. 

From rush-flowers and lilies rife to set. 

As sea -water, having killed over-heat. 

The midnoon’s prayer, the rose’s thanksgirfng. 

She began saying . . . 

. . . What lover among men. 

No savour of sweet things. The bereaved blood. 

Five minutes ; the poor rose is twice a rose. 

On the sense of her hand ; her mouth at last. 

The day’s breath felt about the ash-branches. 

As the first sound of flooded hill-u’u/rrs. 

And afterward she came back without word. I 

How, in the teeth of examples like this—and I have selected 
merely some among many in this one poem—can we possibly say 
that verbal and metrical stress are meant to coincide, or that any 
principle like anastrophi is wide enough to cover all such cases ? 

Readers of The Academy are invited to say, not merely 
whether some instances can be explained as showing actual 
alteration of accent—I willingly concur with Mr. Burd in holding 
this proved of some—but whether the cumulative effect of the* 
examples taken together does not indicate desire on the part of 
our poets to get behind word-accent altogether. 

T. S. Omoxd. 

suffragitis 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In your latest issue you frequently advert to the part 
played by the Press in advertising tne wickedness and folly ct 
the Suffragettes, and a correspondent of the Satuniay Renat, an 
ex-M.P., likewise deplores this state of things. Of course the 
public have wanted to read about these people, just as once the 
public wanted to read Tupper. There is a certain order of nuna 
that can never have too much of 44 clinging to the leg of Richards 
horse/’ or bawling about “that brilliant girl, Christabcl Pank-— 
(see Daily Graphic , October 29th). And reporters and photo¬ 
graphers must live. However, as the thing has now become <0 
serious, both to the authorities and the public, it is high time tha. 
our newspaper proprietors took a leaf from the book of the PJ* 
prietors of newspapers in Boston, America, who have unaniraouNf 
resolved to ignore the vagaries of Suffragettes altogether. *0 
photographs of them and no letterpress about them should * 
published. If they get thrown out of public meetings let the fa*, 
pass unrecorded; if they are sent to prison let them go th®* 
unreported. Don’t publish their speeches, or articles, or letters 
or handbills. If the Press will only impose this self-dccymjg 
ordinance on itself the movement, which is purely a vexaoo® 
and anti-Social one, will die of inanition. 
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At present the position is simply farcical. The papers in their 
leading columns denounce the scandal of the affair and call for 
severe treatment, though when the magistrates mete such out to 
the offenders they raise a hullabaloo, or permit correspondents 
to do so. At the same time in their news and pictorial columns 
they pander in every way to the diseased vanity of these “ con* 
dottieri of liberty/' as De Tocqueville would call them, who are 
fighting wholly for their own advantage. Even a photograph of 
the ineffable Thomas Bayard Simmonds (who is there called 
T. B.Symonds, by-the-bye) appears in the Daily Express —precisely 
the way to encourage similar addle-pated young fools to imitate 
him. The attitude of the police and authorities, too, is becoming 
somewhat opera bouffe-t sque. Not only are the officers constantly 
photographed with these persons, but Inspector Scantleburv is 
reported to have said to the woman Fox, who chained herself to 
the grille, on shaking hands w’ith her, 44 Good-night ; you have 
had a most successful evening." What could be more Gilbertian, 
too, than the situation on Thursday night (October 29th) at the 
Albert Hall ? Inside was a woman screaming about 44 tin-pot 
potentates," and preaching practically anarchy, while, in addition 
to her army of stewards, the 44 tin-pot potentates ” had sent 
hundreds of police to guard her. If the police would stand aside 
and let an outraged public resent the insults and annoyances 
that have been showered upon it, its Ministers, and institutions 
during the past three years, perhaps even the impudence of a 
Pankhurstian or a Despardian would be abashed. As it stands at 
present it’s a funny war from our point of view—funnier even 

than that “brilliant girl, Christabel Pank-’s" perversion of 

history about John Burns and Mr. Horace Smith, or their Cobden- 
Saunderson’s letters to the Times, or Mary Gawthorpe 4 .* declaration, 
reported in the Manchester Guardian , that if women had votes 
Mr. Barker’s censored play Waste would be produced. 

Arch. G. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I seem to remember that the profoundest political 
historian of the Greeks put some such words as the following 
into the mouth of the greatest Greek statesman on a most solemn 
national occasion : 

To those of you who are women I say this : that a woman s 
crown of glory is to have the least possible said about her, 
either by way of praise or dispraise. 

Ominous words! For in the space of a few years there was 
displayed under the blue sky of Athens, in the theatre of 
Dionysos, the Ecclestazusac of Aristophanes. 

Four centuries and more pass away. Tired of new things in 
politics, the Greeks (or Greeklcts, as Juvenal calls them) are 
trying new things in religion. This time it is a Paul and not a 
Perikles that sounds the warning note. 

44 It is an indecent thing," says he, “for women to chatter 
(XoAetr) in churches." Both Paul and Perikles were contending 
with the same portent—the New Woman. 

To be chattered about in private, to chatter in public—it is not 
a long cry from one to the other. Yet there is this difference : 
wc cannot perhaps escape the former, but we can avoid the 
latter. Aspasia was the most accomplished woman of her day, 
and probably the most talked about. But we do not read of her 
addressing public meetings or screaming for a vote. 

Dr. Primrose. 

October 17, 1908. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am glad you have given a little lecture to the Daily 
Telegraph; it was greatly needed. As a Churchman I have 
noticed how that journal unfairly puffs the sayings and doings of 
Father Bernard Vaughan at the expense of the Church. That 
paper, on August 29m, reported that eloquent divine as saying at 
Harrogate that the Daily Telegraph was “an extremely interesting 
and instructive journal." Mutual admiration ! 

Arthur Brixckmax. 

October 31, 1908. 

BUTLERS 41 ANALOGY " 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—A review* appeared in The Academy of July 1 8th (on 
Romanes Lee., p. 66) in which the attitude of Bishop Butler on 
a very important subject is thus represented : 

He will have nothing to do with those who argue from 
man's blindness and Nature's darkness to the necessity of a 
Revelation to relieve us from impotence and to release us 
from despair. 

I think it can be shown that this sentence gives an inaccurate 
and misleading impression of the teaching of the {l Analogy." 
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Compare the above with the following extract (Pt. II., ch. i. 
44 Anal."): 

If mankind are corrupted and depraved in their moral 
character, and so are unfit for that state which Christ is 
gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance of 
God’s Spirit be necessary to renew their nature in the degree 
requisite to their being qualified for that state . . . Sup¬ 

posing this, is it possible any serious person can think it is a 
slight matter whether or no he makes use of the means 
expressly commanded by God for obtaining this Divine 
assistance ? . . . Now reason shows us nothing of the 
particular immediate means of obtaining either temporal or 
spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn from expe¬ 
rience or Revelation, and experience the present case does 
not admit of. 

The argument, I Uiink, can be more easily understood by 
throwing it into a series of clauses as follows : 

1. Man's depravity and helplessness. 

2. Divine help indispensable for his salvation. 

3. Inability of reason and experience to afford requisite 
guidance. 

4. Necessity of Revelation to relieve man from his impotence. 

This statement of the case is to my mind a fair deduction from 

the passage quoted, and forces us to the conclusion which Canon 
Holland and your reviewer agree in disallowing Butler. 

The second part can be dealt with more readily. It continues 
thus: 

To Butler Revelation enters in response to those who have 
eyes to see what Nature has to show them. 

Butler’s opinion is made perfectly clear by this extract 
( 4 ‘Anal.," Bk. I., ch. vi.): 

There is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a 
Revelation in the beginning of the world as there is supposed 
to be against subsequent ones. 

If Butler believed in a Revelation given at the beginning of the 
world, he could not also have thought that it entered in response 
to any peculiar fitness in the recipients. 

T. Ll. M. 

November 3, 1908. 

AMERICA (? U.S.A.) AND GENIUS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our correspondent’s tenderly ingratiating letter of last 
week must be taken note of as narrowing the discussion to a 
comparison between England and the U.S.A. in regard to the 
literary men of mark produced by each during the last 120 years. 

Here England is everywhere, the States almost nowhere ; 
against cnc person of talent claimed by the latter we can readily 
set half a dozen of genius from these islands, and certainly our 
friend is singuhirly unfortunate in his estimate of his 44 representative 
men " placed beside some of ours. Take three as examples—for, 
as a matter of fact, they serve admirably, both as indicating the 
vast gulf separating that incalculable something called genius 
from even the highest degree of mere journeyman aptitude , and 
also as suitable samples of the sort of reflected, derivative power 
occasionally ebbing up from the net very deep “American" 
consciousness. 

1. Wc arc bidden to look with reverence upon E. A. Poe as the 
producer of poetry equal in verbal magic and felicity to that of 
Coleridge. Good heavens! They arc not within shouting 
distance of one another: Coleridge, a master of miraculous 
melody, whose music, in its supreme moments (in 44 Khubla Khan " 
and 44 The Ancient Mariner," etc.) has rarely been equalled by 
our greatest poets; and Poe, the facile handbell-ringer, pleasing 
us now and then with his superficial tunes, but oftencr boring us 
to death with a jingling and jangling meretriciousness, hollow 
and metallic as his nature was morbid and weak. 

2. Walt Whitman and William Wordsworth ! A conjunction 
indeed to fright the Gods out of Olympus ! No one denies a 
certain crude force, a certain wild and brutal vigour to Walt. 
But to exploit his unregulated, distracting turbulence, his frantic 
posturings, his jerky chaos of thought and expression as pro¬ 
ceeding from an “inspiration" like that given in overflowing 
measure to the sublime prophet of Nature and man makes one 
burn with indignation or shake with unholy laughter—according 
to mood or disposition. While attempts to excuse Whitman’s 
pranks and acrobatics with all the laws of versification must be 
made upon some other ground than the false-to-fact attribution 
of a like slos’cnliress to Wordsworth, who was patently and 
patiently particular in his diction, and rarely, if ever, swerved 
from a strictness and austerity in this respect, to be expected of 
an artist of his high consciousness, and a mind of his grandeur 
and unique sublimity of aim and of achievement. 

3. Then, again, Emerson as an 44 American ” Carlyle. Never 
was Talent more obviously opposed to Genius, the Copier to the 
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Originator. Whoever will trouble to read “ Representative Men ” 
and “ Heroes and Hero Worship” one after the other will see this 
distinction staring him in the face ! 

With all his shortcomings, with all his eccentricities, the Divine 
fire burned brightly within the soul of Chelseas sage ; but with 
all his cleverness, his big ways of making the obvious and the 
trite look profound, Ralph Waldo Kmcrson, sound and healthy as 
his heart was, was not very much more than an echo. 

Attractive to many, his essays, with their cloudy metaphysics, 
and scintillating brilliance, and guomic surprises, can never be 
universal in appeal. 

Your correspondent also sets great store by Father Tabb. Here, 
truly, is a writer of superb gifts ; yet is he beaten almost out of 
hearing by one Coventry Patmore, whose epigrams attain a 
spiritual subtlety and exquisite beauty quite beyond Tabb's range. 

As to Historians, the two from the United States of America— 
viz., Prescott and Motley—arc outdistanced for accuracy and style 
and vision by a full dozen Englishmen. 

G. E. Biddle. 

120 Earlham Grove, Forest Gate, E. 

[We must not be taken fully to endorse our correspondent s 
opinions, particularly with regard to Poe, to whom he is far less 
than just.—E d.] 

MR. CHESTERTON’S PRIZE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sik,—Y our “Amused’* correspondent has not been any harder 
on Mr. Chesterton’s translation than it deserves. He has, in fact, 
left a good deal unsaid. 

But is it not a little severe on the Saturday Westminster 
problem page to take this as a specimen of its average ? 

I am of the opinion that if Mr. Chesterton had sent his effort 
decently veiled under a pseudonym it would not have been 
printed—much lessprized. 

As a student of The Academy, I am aware that the average 
magazine poetry does not command your respect; so it will only 
seem faint praise to say that effusions coldly rejected by the Problem 
Editor arc in many cases promptly accepted and paid for by the 
average magazine—not much, but still something you’ll allow. 

U NAM USED. 

November 4, 1908. 

SUB-CONSCIOUS MEMORY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —I am much obliged to your correspondent for pointing 
out my reminiscence of Mr. William Watson’s poem, of which I 
was entirely unconscious. I have not read his poems for at least 
four years. 

M. JOURDAIN. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser no doubt disrelishes humble 
pie. But he has had to partake thereof at length, and, 
even with the Daily Telegraph to soothe and comfort him, 
he will probably become pretty elderly before he forgets 
this bitterest of his experiences. It is suggestive of what 
is commonly called the irony of fate that Wilhelm II.’s 
meal of humiliation should have been served to him by 
Prince Biilow who only a few short days ago was eagerly 
appropriating to himself the full blame and responsibility 
for his Imperial master’s unthinkable indiscretion. Prince 
Biilow no doubt did his loyal duty when he endeavoured 
to hoodwink the foreign correspondents ; but pose 
repentantly as he might, lie could not hoodwink the 
German people. They knew precisely whom to blame for 
the Kaiser’s share in the Daily Telegraph's ill-considered 
interview—namely the Kaiser himself and no other. His 
Majesty has now been told by his own scapegoat, Prince 
Biilow to wit, and in his own Reichstag, that for the future 
he must impose upon himself, even in his private conversa¬ 
tions, that reserve which is indispensable to a consistent 
policy and to the authority of the Crown, and that if he is 
not prepared to make such impositions upon himself 
neither Prince Biilow nor any other Chancellor could 
accept responsibility for it. Such a flat reprimand to a 
monarch who bolsters up his supposed dignity with Use- 
tnajesle will no doubt come with all the sharpness of a slap 
in the face. But it was a rebuke necessary to be 
administered, and it is satisfactory to find that when the 
moment arrived Prince Biilow did not flinch from 
inflicting it. Let it be a lesson to all monarchs who would 
flirt and condescend with a cheap money-grubbing press. 


One notes with interest that, while the Kaiser assured 
the wise old Daily Telegraph that the people of Germany 
hated the English and would have eaten them up long ago 
had it not been for the restraining influence of the 
I imperial hand, everybody who took part in the Reichstag 
debate, from Prince Biilow downwards, appeared to be 
most anxious that the English should understand 
that Germany loved them. No consideration for the 
Kaiser’s personal view, to say nothing of his personal 
honour, would seem to have weighed with these orators. 
The Germans love the English, and whatever else the 
German Naval programme may mean it certainly does not 
mean unfriendliness or menace for England. We believe 
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that both the Kaiser and the Reichstag have spoken the 
truth—with a strict eye of course to the immediate interests 
of all parties concerned. A man is not your real enemy till 
he strikes you, or, at any rate, it is not until he has delivered 
his blow that you can be sure of him. The German people 
are just as fond of peace as any other people, and just as 
prone to imagine at critical moments that war is the only 
way out. Hence it is that they would hold out bouquets to 
us with one hand and sharpened knives with the other. We 
don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do, we’ve got the 
ships, we’ve got the men, and if Prince Biilow and the 
Kaiser can manage it, w r e shall get the money too. And a 
very good German way of getting money is to fight for it. 
We do not wish to range ourselves with the Germanophobes, 
and we have no doubt in the world that Germany loves us 
in a certain ingenuous fashion. On the other hand, we 
believe that if England were a shade less powerful on the 
seas than she happens to be at the present moment 
Germany’s love would come to wicked grips with Germany’s 
greed, and Heaven alone knows what might not happen. 
Ultimately it is strength that decides most questions, 
whether of love or hate, and if we are to be reasonably 
indifferent, as we ought to be indifferent, to Germany’s 
love or hate we must stick to the old stout, solid, implac¬ 
able policy. The Daily Telegraph's own view of its con¬ 
nection with this latest and most serious phase of the 
Anglo-German situation is exceedingly humorous. Our 
contemporary seems to labour under the impression that 
by blazing out with its cheap and preposterous 44 inter¬ 
view ” it has conferred all sorts of blessings not only on 
England, but also on its Imperial protege . It looks upon 
the spectacle of the Kaiser in his dunce-cap with a 
complacent avuncular eye, and it reels off platitudes on 
the subject with a becoming disregard to everybody’s 
feelings but its own. The Daily Telegraph has hurt 
Wilhelm II. in the gravest and most serious manner, but 
it is unabashed and, publicly at at rate, unrepentant. The 
Kaiser may sup his sorrow alone for anything the Daily 
Telegraph cares. “You have been a naughty boy, and it 
is your own fault,” says the Daily Telegraph. 44 We, the 
Daily Telegraphy on the other part, are not in any sense to 
blame, and for that matter our precious 4 scoop * has done 
everybody a power of good.” We will leave it at that; but 
the chagrin of the Daily Mail and the Times at not having 
been round the corner when this journalistic plum was 
toward is understood to be terrible. 


At the Guildhall on Monday night Mr. Asauith made 
the speech which is expected from the Prime Minister on 
such occasions. According to the Daily Telegraphy it was a 
speech 44 which will rally to the support of the British 
Government all Englishmen, without distinction of party.” 
We appear to have read these words many a time and oft 
in the Daily Telegraphy and they amount exactly to what 
Mr. Asquith’s speech amounted—namely, words:— 

I have spoken of peace [quoth Mr. Asquith himself] 
not merely as a British, but as a European interest— 
an interest, indeed, in which all the communities of 
the world have a share. But—and these shall be my 
final words—the primary obligation which every 
Government owes <0 the people of its own country is 
to maintain and to safeguard the national security. 

Marvellous ! Mr. Asquith did not even go the length of 
making promises. He talked with the ancient triteness 
and the ancient lack of particularity. He babbled of 41 our 
duty to the Empire” and 44 the protection of our 
commerce, our industry and our homes; ” but as to 
what his duty to the Empire might be, and as to the 
methods whereby he proposes to protect us, he proffered 
no information. We know what his real views on these 
subjects are, and so does Germany. 


During the past week we have been inundated with 
communications from clergymen. It seems that the Times 
newspaper has come to the conclusion that 44 The Life and 
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Letters of Queen Victoria ” at 6s. for three volumes is 
really a devotional work, and that the clergy of the country 
should for this reason assist the Times in its sale. The 
touting letter addressed from Printing House Square to 
all Crock ford makes luscious reading. Here is the beginning 
of it: 

You are aware that by the command of his Majesty 
the King a new and popular six-shilling edition of the 
M Letters of Queen Victoria ” has just been issued by 
Mr. John Murray in connection with the Times. To 
the King, as well as to the nation, the memory of the 
late Queen is a hallowed possession, and it has been 
his gracious and kindly wish to share this precious 
heritage with the humblest of his subjects. The 
Churches wisely hold aloof from the strife of party 
politics ; but there is a higher citizenship, which is 
above politics, a conception of public duty, which 
becomes itself a religion, an ideal of devoted service, 
which finds no more perfect expression than in the 
simple record given by the Queen herself of her daily 
accomplishment of the great task laid upon her. 

The Times is evidently possessed of a pretty poor opinion 
of the intelligence of the average parson, but the Times , as 
has been usual with it of late, reckons without its host. 
The country vicar and the country curate may be in no 
sense partakers in the wonderful smartness of Mr. Moberly 
Bell, but they do possess a sufficient stock of horse sense 
to know the difference between snuffling cant and honest 
business intention. If the Times is so far forgetful of its 
respect for her late Majesty Queen Victoria, not to mention 
its respect for Edward VII., that it can play upon the 
memoirs of the one and the 44 commands” of the other in 
this shameless way for ninepences, we suppose that .the 
clergy will have to put up with it. All the same, there is 
an excellent way out, which is to consign the Times com¬ 
munications to the waste-paper basket and forget that 
44 The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria ” at 6s. for three 
volumes has been published. 


The concluding paragraph of Mr. Moberly Bell’s letter 
is simply and sheerly impudent. Having explained what he 
44 would say” to the ‘‘citizens of this great Empire,” the 
Manager of the Times goes on to remark : 

We could say this, of course, in the columns of the 
Times; but with how much more force can it be said 
by those friends of the King’s poorer subjects to 
whom they are accustomed to look for guidance. 
We therefore invite you to bring this book to the 
notice of the members of your congregation. We 
ask especially your staff of lady-helpers to make them¬ 
selves voluntary agents in this great task of dissemi¬ 
nating the true principles of citizenship. 

Think of it! Imagine the Reverend Mr. Fortypounds getting 
up in his pulpit to observe : 44 Brethren, my text this morning 
will be 4 By command of the King/ The winter is upon 
us, and we are needing coals and blankets badly, but Mr. 
Moberly Bell, of the 'limes newspaper, wants some money, 
and has published a book about the duties of citizenship, 
which I strongly exhort you to buy 4 by command of the 
King.’ It is in three beautiful volumes, cloth, and the price is 
six pieces of silver. Those of you who wish to purchase 
will please hold up your right hands, and the mites you 
have brought with you for the collection-plate will be 
remitted.” Or imagine your hard-worked lady-helper 
proceeding to the beside of Mrs. Chawbacon, who has just 
presented the country with lusty twins, and saying to her, 
44 Madam, the babies will have to go without long clothes, 
because you have got to give me 6s., in order that I may 
purchase for you 4 The Life and Letters of Queen Victoria,’ 
so that you will be possessed of an instrument which will 
enable you to bring up these fine boys in a proper 
knowledge of the duties of citizenship.” If the Times is 
really so benevolent and so anxious to do justice to the 
memory of the late Queen, who was a good woman, it might 
out of its bounty present a set of this cheapened 44 Life 
and Letters ” to the parish libraries. We believe that the 


King would much rather this were done than that his poorer 
subjects should have the Vicar and the lady-helper canvassing 
them into the acquisition of a book which, on the whole is 
not likely to do them half so much good as would, say, 
six shillings’ worth of materials for a plum-pudding. We 
note with gratification that the name of Mr. John Murray 
is not appended to this impudent and vulgar appeal, and 
we trust that when the facts of the case are brought to his 
Majesty’s attention he will favour the Times with “com- 
mands ” which will convince our noble Thunderer that the 
King at any rate is neither a hucksterer nor a brass-faced 
American bagsman. 

The unemployed are always with us nowadays, and 
their marchings and counter-marchings, under the wing of 
large forces of police, constitute about the saddest and 
grimmest spectacle the streets of our larger cities have to 
show. With the prose literature read or circulated by the 
out-of-work most persons have a running acquaintance. 
Broadly speaking, it is pretty rough and windy stuff, and 
not at all exhilarating. Like most other melancholy 
organisations, however, the unemployed seem to possess 
a poet, and, judging from his work, he is one of 
those poets with whom matter rather than elegance is the 
chief consideration. The other morning for sixpence we 
obtained a simple demy octavo sheet upon which is 
printed 44 Lines on the Unemployed and the Terrible 
Distress.” In this title it will be observed there are neither 
lilies nor fine gold ; and the 14 lines ” themselves are equally 
devoid of ornament. We gather that they are intended to 
be sung to a mournful air entitled 44 Cast Out,” and we 
print below the first stanza and the chorus: 

Thousands in England are starving, 

It’s all through no fault of their own, 

The troubles of poverty sharing, 

And only to them it is known. 

It is hard when the cupboard is empty, 

And through the streets poor men must roam, 

• All the week through, no work to do, 

With poor hungry children at home. 

Chorus. 

Then pity the unemployed workmen, 

Starving all the week through ; 

They don’t want to shirk any kind of hard work, 
But, alas 1 they can’t get it to do. 


This reminds us of a sweet ditty commencing: 

Oh the poor servant-girl, God defend her ! 

Who sweeps up our hearth and our fender, 

But what I want to know and what I will maintain, 

Is what’s come of George Peabody’s money ? 

There can be no doubting the sincerity of the unemployed 
poet however ; which is more than can be said of some of 
his better-placed brethren. He is an anonymous person— 
that is to say, he does not sign the lucubration from which 
we have quoted, and for anything we know to the contrary, 
he may be Mr. George Bernard Shaw or even Mr. Belloc; 
but in any case we wish him well, and we hope that his, 
activities will shortly induce somebody or other—we know 
not who—to do something or other—we know not what- 
which will result in the mice coming out of his cupboard 
without tears in their eyes. 
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We print in another column a letter from a Mr. Bird 
who wishes to know whether we are of opinion that a 
Christian should never act in unison with those who do 
not believe as he believes in religious matters. Our corre¬ 
spondent makes out a very pretty case, but, unfortunately, 
it will not hold water. A Christian cannot very well act 
in unison with persons whose principles are directly 
opposed to Christianity—at any rate on matters involving 
Christian principle. It is all very well for Mr. Blatchford to 
declare that Socialism does not touch ireligion at an) 
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point. But that is not because it does not wish to touch 
religion. The fact is that the Socialist leaders preach 
Atheism in and out of season, and that if there were no 
Atheism there could be no Socialism, as it is understood 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Wells. It is the want of a 
spiritual religion which drives your Shaws and Wellses 
into the material religion of Socialism. Mr. Percy 
Dearmer means by Socialism something quite different 
from the Socialism of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells, for it 1*3 
clear that under 11 Socialism ” Mr. Shaw would 44 smash the 
Bible " and Mr. Wells would insist upon a community of 
women, or State-aided motherhood, or some form of free 
love. Mr. Dearmer’s Socialism, on the other hand, is based 
on what he conceives to be Biblical teaching. A Socialism 
without a State Church and State parsons would not 
meet with his views, and the Socialism which did away 
with marriage laws would be still less agreeable to 
him. And as these are fundamental questions, it seems 
to us that Mr. Dearmer has no right to consider himself a 
supporter of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells any more than Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Wells really consider themselves supporters 
of Mr. Dearmer. To the Shaw-Wells kind of man Mr. 
Dearmer’s theory of life and its meaning is matter for 
laughter, and to the Dearmer kind of man the Shaw-Wells 
view of life and its meaning must necessarily be a matter 
for tears and prayer. Of course, in the case of a German 
invasion we see no reason in the world why Messrs. Shaw, 
Wells, and Dearmer should not march shoulder to shoulder 
to the defence of 44 our commerce, our industry, and our 
homes,” but they certainly cannot walk shoulder to shoulder 
when it comes to a question of Bible-smashing and the 
destruction of the family. 


Mrs. Asquith, jointly with Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mrs. 
Gladstone, the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord Salisbury, is 
making an appeal for 44 personal service ” in the work of 
assisting 44 the poor and needy.” 44 We ask earnestly,” she 
writes, 44 for the names of men and women who will under¬ 
take throughout this winter to visit regularly one or more 
families in the poorer districts of London, and offer them¬ 
selves as friends and helpers in any difficulties which may 
arise . . . We desire ... to emphasise the fact 
that this appeal is made not for money but for personal 
service.” In theory such service is obviously one of the 
things needed. In practice we are afraid it would 
work out in an entirely unsatisfactory way. There is 
a song to the effect that 44 It is the poor that help the 
poor, when poverty knocks at the door,” and the only 
help that you can really offer to a poor person—that is to 
say, w f ith the certainty of any sort of appreciation—is material 
help ; in plain terms, help which takes the form either of 
money or goods. The poor have very strict views of their 
own as to the conduct of their personal affairs, and they 
invariably resent the interference of people who are laden 
with advice rather than with gifts. We do not wish to 
throw cold water on a well-intentioned proposal; but if 
Mrs. Asquith’s appeal comes to anything she is pretty sure 
to find herself and her helpers beset with all manner of 
unexpected difficulties. We are quite aware that it would 
be an admirable thing if the leisured classes could in some 
way engage themselves in charitable labours which would 
be acceptable to the aforesaid poor and needy. We are 
afraid, however, that such a sphere of usefulness is not 
open to the leisured classes. Individuals have tried and 
failed utterly. Organisation might conceivably do better. 
On the other hand, it might not, and if you once begin to 
teach the unthinking, charitably disposed person that 
personal service is a better instrument of benevolence 
than hard cash you run the risk of buttoning up a large 
number of pockets and letting loose upon the indigent a 
hoard of benefactors whose personal service would be 
perfunctory at best, and of very little practical advantage. 
If you wish to be charitable, open your purse and let the 
organisations severely alone. The blessedness of giving 
has very little to do with organisation, which is usually a 
'hard and harsh affair, and only too frequently swallows up 
in administration the moiety of one’s gift. 
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CALIGULA. 

44 So Tiberius might have sat , 

Had Tiberius been a cat. t} 

Under the purple baldachin 
Methought I saw Caligula 
Brooding on couch of panther-skin, 

Amid imperial atria ; 

While Marcia, woe-distraught, and wild 
With anguish, clasped her darling child, 

For you had spied, had sighed, had smiled 
In brief campaign, Caligula I 

• • • • 

A winsome lass with foot of fawn 
Tripping across High Worsall lawn, 

Says, 14 Oh I before you go away 
You’ve seen the roses, and the tree 
We swing from, now look there and see 
The best of all, Caligula”— 

44 That kitten ? ” 14 Yes.” Then you I saw 
Coiled on your basket-throne of straw, 

Prince of the sun-lit area ; 

Some mother shrew-mouse heart shall beat, 

When you glide out so lithe, so fleet, 

The whim tyrannie to repeat 
In miniature, Caligula 1 

R. F. M. 


AN EPISTLE OF DAVIDSON 

We have received the following letter from Mr. John David¬ 
son, whose foolish publication, 44 The Testament of John 
Davidson,” we condemned in these columns last week : 

November 81I1, 1908. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I understand you take pleasure in publishing 
letters addressed to the editor. Publish this one. 

Your eager abuse of my 44 Testament” and of 
myself does not concern me. It is the method of the 
abuse I wish to criticise in the interests of your readers. 
It is the old method of false suggestion. You connote 
disconnected sentences, and upon your own rearrange¬ 
ment of his writing accuse the author of a meaning 
the reverse of his intention. Thus, after a series of 
unrelated quotations from my dedication, you say, 
44 According to the Socialists, community of goods and 
community of women are to save the world. Mr. 
Davidson is not by any means the discoverer of this 
theory.” The Socialists will laugh at such a foolish 
account of their purpose, and my reference to the 
matter is entirely condemnatory. 

You will probably excuse yourself, as before, on the 
plea of inadvertence. It seems to me heedfully done, 
with cool though clumsy malice. If there is inadver¬ 
tence it lies in the grossness of the misrepresentation 
which enables me to expose the ill-executed trick. To 
garble quotation is one-half the trade of an inferior 
critic ; but as a rule some cunning develops w'ith use, 
and soon the practitioner learns the safe conveyance 
of a wrong impression in oblique speech. Your lack 
of subtlety amuses, and is not without a kind of pathos, 
indetectible misrepresentation being so easy. Nothing, 
indeed, is easier ; and on that account it has become 
the craft of those unfortunate writers who are inca¬ 
pable of wit or critical insight, or any vital thought, 
but always able to perform more or less adequately 
their ancient legerdemain of colourable inadvertence. 
Yours, etc., John Davidson. 

It will be obvious that we have here a regrettable exhibi¬ 
tion of spluttering anger on the part of an outraged super- 
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god. However, persons in a fury do not greatly interest 
us, and, for the sake of Mr. Davidson, we should not have 
published his epistle had he refrained from suggesting 
obliquely in his opening sentences that it would be unjust 
of us not to do so. We will deal now with some of his 
charges. Experience has proved that there is nothing 
which so excites the wrath of an author as a misprint. 
You may tell a poet, for example, that he cannot write 
sonnets, or that his blank verse is indifferent, or that his 
“ message ” is doubtful. But woe be unto you if you print 
“love’’ for “dove” or “string” for “ring.” And very 
properly so. Nothing can be more irritating to a man 
who loves his own lines, or possesses a proper regard for 
the word he has written. On the other hand, we believe 
that misprints will crop up, even in a poet’s own books ; 
the proofs of which he no doubt reads with tender 
solicitude and meticulous attention, over and over again 
and at his leisure. It would surely be idle to suggest 
that these typographical slips, serious though they may 
appear, arc the result of cool and calculating malice 
on the part of the poet’s printer or the poet’s 
publisher. . Yet when misprints creep into an adverse 
review—we say adverse advisedly—your poet invariably 
rushes for his pot of gall and proceeds to make great play 
with the words “ malice ” and “ garble.” He assumes that 
the reviewer is a wilful and cunning contriver of misprints, 
a “ garblcr of quotation,” and a subtle and wicked person. 
Furthermore, he argues that if you print a passage from 
his work with so much as a comma, let alone a letter, in 
the wrong place, your criticism falls utterly to the ground. 
For our own part, we do not admit either of these pro¬ 
positions, and nobody but a blindly angry author would 
propound them. With regard to our quotations from Mr. 
Davidson’s “ Testament,” we assert, with becoming pride, 
that out of the five passages of somewhat unusual blank 
verse w hich we quoted we succeeded in printing four abso¬ 
lutely as they appear in the book itself, while in the fifth 
and longest passage there was no printer’s or transcriber’s 
error, with the exception of the omission of a colon from 
the lines : 

Exposed Him to derision—great indeed, 

The world was and will always be, but good 

It never can become. 

Mr. Davidson has a colon after “ derision’’—that is all! 
We admit that while the omission of Mr. Davidson’s 
colon is regrettable, it can make no conceivable difference 
to the sense of what he says, and that to describe such an 
omission as 11 garbling ” or “ colourable inadvertence ”— 
whatever that may mean—is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
As to our quotations of Mr. Davidson’s prose, it is true that 
we were less fortunate. We printed a comma which was 
not Mr. Davidson’s between the word “and” and 
“ indeed ” in the first passage. In the second passage, 
we printed “system” instead of “systems,” and in the 
third passage we gave “ universe ” a capital U, and printed 
“becomes” instead of “become.” We feel that we 
should be suitably chastened for these ghastly crimes, and 
if there were anybody in the office who had time to copy 
out a thousand lines of Mr. Davidson’s blank verse for 
punishment we would set that person to work forthwith. 
In no instance, however, is the sense in the least changed 
or modified by the alleged “colourable inadvertences,” 
which we do not consider to be “colourable ” at all, and 
for the rest, Mr. Davidson must believe us when we say 
that we are sorry that we should have so stabbed him 
with more or less airy nothings. 

Mr. Davidson’s letter has about it a certain quality of 
indefiniteness. As he docs not specifically mention the 
errata of which we have now made full confession it may 
be that when he speaks of “garbled quotation” he does 
not mean that we have misrepresented him in the typo¬ 
graphical sense, but that we have wilfully, cunningly, 
and maliciously garbled the meaning and intention of 
what he has to say. To deal first with his specific 
instance, there can be no doubt that he makes his House of 
Lords give utterance to the following words : “ You are on 


the verge of reversion to a community of goods and 
women, a community of goods and men ; some condition 
of things in which the old tribal systems of polyandry and 
polygyny, never entirely superseded, will coalesce* and 
become universal.” Our comment upon this passage was ; 
“ According to the Socialists, community of goods and 
community of women are to save the world. Mr. Davidson 
is not by any means the discoverer of this theory.” Mr. 
Davidson says that the Socialists will laugh at such a 
foolish account of their purpose. We do not know that 
Mr. Davidson has the smallest claim to speak for Socialism 
or any of the multitudinous camps into which the Socialists 
appear to be divided. But we have stated our view of the 
Socialist intention, and it is just as good a view as Mr. 
Davidson’s. Our Poet assures us, further, that his reference 
to the matter—that is to say, the matter of the people of 
England being “ on the verge of a reversion to a com¬ 
munity of goods and women ”—is “ entirely condemnatory," 
Unfortunately for Mr. Davidson, we never entered into the 
question as to whether his reference was condemnatory 
or otherwise. What we said was that he was not the 
discoverer of this theory, and, while we are about it, we 
may as well go further and say that, whether Mr. Davidson 
condemns it or otherwise, there is nothing in his book, 
whether of prose or verse, which shows that he does not 
believe it, which is the serious and disconcerting point 
The whole trend and tenor of Mr. Davidson’s letter is to 
convey generally that we have misrepresented the nature 
and meaning of his preposterous “ Testament” If wc 
had so misrepresented him, his fury might be pardoned. 
As it is he proclaims himself for a shuftler. All the 
passages we have already quoted are fair and honest 
excerpts from what he has WTitten. There is nothing in 
the context of any of them which reverses or even modi¬ 
fies or softens their plain meaning, and in the prose part of 
the book there is a passage which we did not quote, but 
which we now quote at length because it offers proof that 
Mr. Davidson means what he say's so impudently and 
blasphemously in his blank-verse section : 

My lords, in the above interview which I have 
imagined for you, I have shown you the litter and 
broken bits of a shattered society, the dcbm and 
wreckage of Christendom, clamouring to be put 
together again—after a pattern of its own 1 Is there 
any political seccotine, stickfast, or fish-glue equal to 
it? I think not. When the dilapidators have begun 
upon a house it is best to let them go through with it; 
and build again from a new foundation. For my own 
part I have come out of it all, and have found another 
abode for my mind and imagination, not in any symbol 
of the Universe, which Christendom was, but in the 
Universe itself. . . . How shall I say it? How 
shall I get this thing said to you, briefly and in prose? 
I am persuaded that the thing I have to tell is for you 
of all classes. You arc raised above the rank and 
file, accustomed to greatness, and able at once to grasp 
a great idea. Briefly then, and without more pre¬ 
amble:—My lords, there is no Other World; there 
never was anything that man has meant by Other 
World ; neither spirit, nor mystical behind-the-veil; 
nothing not-ourselves that makes for righteousness, 
no metaphysical abstraction. Time is a juggler’s trick 
of the sun and the moon. There is only matter, which 
is the infinite, which is space, which is eternity; 
which we are.” 

To complete this ignominious credo , wc have the impb^ 
passage about the Deity which we reproduced last week. 
If there happen to be misprints in the present article—which 
Heaven forfend !—we shall be pleased to publish a list of 
tliem next week, provided of course that Mr. Davidson 
insists on it. He has told us that he is 

“ the first of mbn 

To be and comprehend the Universe,” 
and we have no doubt that in the course of time he wiii 
learn to comprehend the true inwardness of the harmless, 
necessary printer’s error. Meanwhile, considering 
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Testament of John Davidson ” in all its ghastly and 
bumptious enormity, we for our part fail to comprehend 
how it comes to pass that in a Christian country it should 
be possible for a person who considers himself a poet 
to be writing at his leisure such dangerous and stupid 
twaddle on a pension which is paid to him quarterly out 
of the Treasury of a Nonconformist Government. Of 
course we do not wish to suggest that a poet in receipt 
cf Civil List money should be altogether accountable to the 
State for what he writes. But we wonder what would 
happen if, say, that u eminent poet ” Mr. Austin Dobson 
were suddenly to publish a red and revolutionary pasqui¬ 
nade against the King. Mr. Dobson’s friends, surely—not 
to mention his publishers—wduld lay violent hands on him 
and sit on his head until he promised not to do it again. 
The King is the Defender of the Faith, and we consider 
that it is against public policy and decency that Mr. 
Davidson should be allowed to huckster offensive atheism 
from a booth subsidised out of the State purse. Deep down, 
we are sorry for Mr. Davidson. It is a great thing to be a 
poet, and it is not a dishonourable or a discreditable thing 
to be a pensioned-poet, but when a poet turns for inspiration 
to the pages of the Freethinker , or to the utterances of 
blasphemous shouters at street-corners, he drags his mantle 
in the mire, and puts the people who give him pensions to 
the blush. If Mr. Davidson wishes to clear himself of the 
charges which we bring against him it will be necessary 
for him to prove that he has written the whole of this 
“Testament” with his tongue in his check, and even then 
he will still lie under the shame of having perpetrated a 
disgusting and discreditable joke. 


BROAD AND LONG 

PROSECUTION FOR SELLINO ••THE YOKE” 

Os various occasions we have called attention to certain 
improper books published by Mr. John Long. We have 
pointed out to Mr. Long that in our opinion these books 
should be withdrawn from circulation, and that for 
trafficking in one of them—namely, “ The Yoke ”—he has 
rendered himself liable to a prosecution. We believe 
that if proceedings were instituted against him before a 
magistrate he would have no alternative but to admit that 
“ The Yoke ” is an immoral and undesirable work, and he 
would be compelled to withdraw f it. So far as we can make 
out, the book is still on sale, and we are still without Mr. 
Long’s assurance that he regards it as a moral and proper 
work. The Commissioner of Police has virtually declined 
to interfere in the matter and so has the Public Prosecutor. 
Meanwhile the Crow r n officials of New Zealand have pro¬ 
ceeded against certain booksellers at Christchurch for 
selling the bock. And as the matter is important from 
whatever point of view considered, we print a full report of 
the proceedings, for which we are indebted to the Lytllcion 
Times of Christchurch : 

ALLEOED IMMORAL LITERATURE 
Charges against Booksellers 
Before the Magistrate's Court 

The morality, propriety, and so forth of certain books by two 
well-known English authors, Victoria Cross and Hubert Wales, 
formed the subject of a judicial inquiry at the hands of Mr. H. W. 
Bishop, S.M., at the Magistrate’s Court yesterday, when Joseph 
Seabournc Williams (Mr. Fisher) and Gcoigc Rankin, of the firm 
of Simpson and Williams (Mr. Cassidy), Fountain Barber and his 
employee, Harold Sherwin (Mr. Salter), and George Hawkes 
Whitcombe, of the firm of Wnitcombe and Tombs (Mr. Wright), 
and the firm’s employee, Frank Harold Christian (Mr. Alpcrs) 
were charged with having sold certain printed matter of an 
immoral nature to Detective James Kennedy. The charge 
against Simpson and Williams was in respect of ** Anna Lombard ” 
(Victoria Ctoss) ; against Fountain Barber, “ The Yoke ” (Hubert 
Wales); against \\ hitcombe and Tombs, " Six Women ” and 
“ Five Nights” (both by Victoria Cross). 

The Nature of the Charges 

The prosecutions were brought under Section 43 of the Police 
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Offences Act, 1908 (Section 3 of the Act of 1892), which runs as 
follows : Every person is liable to a fine not exceeding fivo 
pounds, or, in the discretion of the convicting Court, to imprison¬ 
ment for any term not exceeding three months, who (<i) affixes 
to or inscribes on any house, building, wall, hoarding, gate, fence, 
illar, post, board, tree, or any other thing whatsoever, so as to 
e visible to any person in or passing along any public street, 
any picture cr printed or written matter which is of an indecent 
nature, immoral or obscene nature, or which the Court is satisfied 
is intended to have an indecent, immoral, or obscene effect, or 
(6) delivers or attempts to deliver, or exhibits any such picture or 
matter to any inhabitant or to any person in or passing along any 
public place ; or (c) throw’s any such picture or matter down the 
area or into the yard, garden, or enclosure of any house ; or 
(</) exhibits any such picture or matter to public view in any house, 
shop, or place, or sells, offers, distributes or shows the same. 

Mr. Russell appeared to conduct the cases on behalf of the 
Crown. 

The Case against “The Yoke M 

Harold Sherwin was the first defendant to be dealt with. 

Mr. Salter said that the defendant admitted having sold the 
book, but he had no reasonable opportunity to have a knowledge 
of its contents. He would not contend that “The Yoke” was a 
proper hook, but only that the defendant was not aware of its 
contents. 

Detective James Kennedy said that on September 3rd he went 
to Fountain Barber’s shop, and saw the defendant. He asked for 
“ The Yoke.” Sherwin said that there was one in the shop, and 
continued, “ It is pretty solid ; you’ll have to take your coat off 
to read it.** 

Mr. Russell —The immorality of the book is admitted. If 
your Worship has read it- 

Mr. Bishop said that immediately the informations were laid 
the books were handed to him by the detectives for perusal, so 
that he might make himself acquainted with their nature. 

Mr. Salter cross-examined the detective regarding the words 
said to have been used by Sherwin. The witness said lie made a 
note of the words on a slip of paper outside the shop, and later 
in his notebook. He was certain that the defendant had used 
those words. He inferred from his words that Sherwin knew 
the nature of the book. 

Mr. Salter —You only inferred ? 

Mr. Bishop —What would you infer from the words, Mr. 
Salter ? 

Mr. Salter— I’m sure I don’t know. It is a strange expression. 

Mr. Bishop —Possibly some slang, meaning something. 

Mr. Russell —He meant that it was too hot. 

Detective Eade said that he was with Detective Kennedy when 
the book was purchased. He corroborated the evidence given 
by Detective Kennedy. 

To Mr. Salter—Kennedy also spoke about “Anna Lombard.” 
He did not hear Detective Kennedy ask for French novels. They 
had been to other shops before obtaining “ The Yoke ” at Fountain 
Barber’s. 

This closed the case for the police. 

Mr. Salter said that the defendant did not know the contents 
of the book. In a shop like that of Fountain Barber, where a 
stock of over ten thousand books was carried, it was impossible 
for a bookseller to know the contents of all books brought into 
the shop. 

Harold Sherwin said that the detectives came into the shop, 
and, after chatting for about five minutes, asked for a book with a 
French name. Witness said he had not got it in stock, and 
remarked, •* I don’t want you to take your coat off to any book I 
sell you.” He told the detectives that “ The Yoke” was a pretty 
warm book. 

Mr. Bishop—H e told the detectives, according to the evidence 
he is giving now’, that it was an immoral'book. 

The Witness, continuing, said he knew “The Yoke” w’as an 
“advanced” book. The detectives had previously used the term 
“ warm,” and he adopted their phraseology. He had the strictest 
instructions to report any book which was at all questionable to 
Mr. Barber at once. 

• 

Mr. Bishop— I cannot accept the defence as any defence at all. 
The defendant will be convicted, and I will inflict a penalty 
later on. 

Fountain Barber was then charged. 

Mr. Salter said that the defendant stood in the front rank 
of booksellers in the city, and if the magistrate convicted him he 
w’ould besmirch the character of a man against whom there had 
never been a suspicion of his having sold immoral literature. His 
endeavour had been to get nothing in the shop but books of a 
moral character, and he had never put any books on his shelves 
which were of an immoral character. 
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Mr. Bishop —How do you account for the presence of books 
of this sort on his shelves ? 

Mr. Salter —The defendant depends on his buyers in England 
and in Melbourne, and I will prove to you that his instructions 
to them are that no books of a questionable character are to be 
bought. It is a matter of impossibility for him to read all the 
books. Several times he has found books of such a nature, and 
he has withdrawn them from the shelves. 

Mr. Bishop —How does the reputation of such books circulate 
amongst the public without booksellers hearing of it ? I heard 
cf “The Yoke ” long before these prosecutions. 

Mr. Salter —The defendant will show that he had never read 
a review of the book, and did not know its contents. 

Fountain Barber gave evidence on the lines of Mr. Salter's 
address, and said that he had given his buyer instructions that 
books by certain authors were not to be sent to him. 

Mr. Bishop —Do you limit your prohibition to authors, or to a 
certain description of book ? 

Witness —To the description of book. Contiuuing. he said 
that if he had known anything about “ The Yoke M he would have 
withdrawn it. 

To Mr. Russell —There were very few books of such a nature. 
It was impossible for him to do more than rely on his buyers. 

Mr. Russell —What steps do you take to protect the public 
against such books being on your shelves ? 

Witness —It is impossible for me to take any steps, beyond the 
instructions I give to my London buyers. 

Mr. Russell— Then the public might be flooded with books of 
this sort, for all you can do to prevent it ? 

Witness—I can suggest no means by which I can guard myself 
in the future to the least ^extent more than I have done in the past. 

Mr. Russell —Then in order to keep your business good the 
public must run the risk of getting these books ? 

Witness said that when the books came in he looked ai them 
himself. He believed the buyers sent the book in question 
because they knew no more about it than he did. He knew 
no way to stop the distribution of these books. 

Mr. Bishop —That is ridiculous. The remedy would be to 
employ a reader. 

Defendant went on to say that even if he was a bookseller in a 
small way he could not have a reasonable opportunity of reading 
all the books. He would have other things to attend to. A man 
could not carry on his business and read the books. 

Mr. Bishop —If he cannot read the books he should not carry 
on business, apparently. 

Mr. Salter (to witness)—How long would it take you to read 
all the books in your shop ? 

Mr. Bishop —That is not a fair question. There are some 
authors who are above suspicion. 

Mr. Salter— You yourself said, Sir, than an author might 
write a good book oc one occasion and a bad one on another. 

Mr. Bishop —In many cases that is not the case. 

I he Witness said that he found a great variety of opinion as 
to whether certain books were moral or immoral. 

Mr. Bishop— I admit that; that is what I have to decide. 
There are books about which I myself would be in considerable 
doubt. 

The Witness —It would not be possible to put on thirty or 
forty readers to read the books. 

To Mr. Bishop—He had not previously imported any books by 
the same author. He did not read any reviews of the book until 
after the question of its morality had been brought up. 

Mr. Salter said that the defendant read reviews in the Times 
and the Taller , both being favourable. 

Mr. Salter said that he relied strongly on the section of the 
Act which drew the distinction between an opportunity and a 
reasonable opportunity. He contended that a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity existed where a man had such a small number of books in 
stock that he wras able to ascertain their contents by reading 
them. 

Mr. Bishop —I am afraid that I cannot agree with you. I will 
reserve my decision, and give the matter a little more thought. 

The Case against "Anna Lombard" 

George Rankin, similarly charged, pleaded not guilty. 

Detective Kennedy said that on September 3rd he purchased 
" Anna Lombard ” from the defendant. Witness asked for “ The 
Yoke," but Rankin replied that he had sold out of it. Witness 
then asked for “ Anna Lombard/’ and asked Rankin if he had 
read it. The defendant said that it was a good book, like “The 
Yoke." He bought the book for is. 9d. 

To Mr. Cassidy—W hen he was charged the defendant said 
that he had not read the book. 

Detective Fade gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. Bishop said that he had read the book. 

Mr. Cassidy said that the section under which the information 
was laid did not include a “ book.” A book was not “ printed 
matter ’' within the meaning of subsection (c) of section 43 of the 


Act, as it could not be affixed to or inscribed on a wall. He drew 
attention to the Crimes Act, in which both “ printed matter” and 
“ book ” were included, showing that “ book " could not have the 
construction placed upon it to bring it within the meaning of 
“ printed matter.” In the case of “ Cooney v. Covill” (21 X.Z.L.R., 

. 106), brought under the section under which these cases were 
rought, it was laid down by Mr. Justice Chapman that the term 
“publication” under the Offensive Publications Act did not 
include a book. The word “publication” was as wide in its 
application as “ printed matter.’* The question of the morality 
of the book depended on whether the book offended against the 
moral sense of the community. It was not a question of indi¬ 
vidual opinion. 

Mr. Bishop —It must be a matter of individual opinion. I have 
to decide whether it offends the moral sense of the community. 

Mr. Cassidy —We submit that it is not an immoral book. 

Mr. Bishop— Is it a moral book ? 

Mr. Cassidy —We submit that because a book deals with had 
characters and moral outlaws it is not necessarily bad. 

Mr. Bishop— Take the immorality out of the book, and what 
is left ? 

Mr. Cassidy read reviews of the book. One by Mr. W. T. 
Stead, who was, he said, the self-constituted guardian of the Non¬ 
conformist conscience, concluded by stating that it was “impos¬ 
sible to praise the book too highly.” Mr. Cassidy said that forty- 
one editions of 5,000 each had been sold, and there had been no 
complaint made regarding it, but it had been left to Chnst- 
church to once more distinguish itself by leading the world. 

Mr. Bishop —I have nothing to do with the policy; I have only 
to say whether the book comes within the section of the Act. I 
may hold opinions as a man as to the advisability of these prosecu¬ 
tions, but as a magistrate I have only to sec that the Act is 
complied with. 

Mr. Cassidy read other reviews of the book from English news 
papers, and said that where a book had had forty-one editions in 
England and had had such reviews, there was sufficient justifies 
tion for a colonial bookseller to sell the book. 

Mr. Bishop said that he has entirely against Mr. Cassidy on the 
law\ Counsel would have their opportunity of testing his deci¬ 
sions. 

George Rankin said that he had not read “ Anna Lombard. 
The detective only paid is. 3d. for it. The firm’s selector of books 
in London was a man of high repute with the firm of Sampson, 
Low and Co., publishers. 

To Mr. Russell—He had not read all “The Yoke,” but only 
parts of it. There w ? as nothing in “The Yoke** worth reading 
from any viewpoint. He had read other w’orks by Victoria Cross, 
and knew the class of books that she w’rote. 

Mr. Cassidy suggested that one book by Victoria Cross was not 
immoral, therefore it was dnsound to draw a parallel from her 
other books. 

Mr. Bishop— No one can say that any of Victoria Cross’sboob 
are of a moral character. One applies the ordinary family test 
that one would not give it into the hands of a girl. 

This concluded the case for the defence. 

Mr. Bishop said that he would make no distinction between 
this case and that against Sherwin. He would convict and impose 
a penalty later. 

Joseph Scabourne Williams, for whom Mr. Fisher appeared, 
was similarly charged. 

Detective Kennedy repeated his evidence, and, in reply to Mr. 
Fisher, said that he did not know the firm was a limited lability 
company. 

Mr. Fisher called George Rankin, who said that the firms 
buyer in England was Mr. Edwin Marston, of Dawson and Son. 
He did not know what instructions had been given to the buyer; 
but if any book of a questionable character were detected on the 
shop-shelves it was withdrawn and its sale stopped. The first 
edition of “Anna Lombard” w’as issued in 1901. Each edition 
would be from 5,000 to 10,000 copies. He did not take into con¬ 
sideration the American or Continental publication of the book. 
He knew of no prosecutions in connection with the book. 

To Mr. Russell—He could not recall any book that had been 
withdrawn from the shelves. 

Mr. Fisher said that he relied on the argument put forward by 
Mr. Cassidy. He contended that the argument was sound 
“ Books” were specially provided for by the Criminal Code,and 
could not be said to be included in the term “ printed matter. 
He submitted that the defendant was not a party to the sale 
The book was received and put on the shelves, the defendant 
being put off his guard by the references of the book. If a man 
was Drought in as a principal in fact, not an actual principal, kc 
could not be brought under the provisions of the Act ex I 9 °> 
The book was not an immoral book. The magistrate in con¬ 
sidering the book would not rely on his individual opinion, but 
would take into consideration the moral feeling of the community 
in regard to it. 

The Magistrate— But it must still resolve itself into my to®* 
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vidual opinion as to what the feeling of the community is on the 
matter. 

Mr. Fisher, continuing, said there were passages in some of the 
classic works that had been held in esteem for hundreds of years 
that could be termed immoral. It was not justifiable to judge a 
book by isolated passages. The whole book and the moral of the 
book should be taken into consideration. If “ Anna Lombard ” 
were read through carefully it would be seen that it w*as a love- 
story of a man of strong passions, who subjected his passions to 
his will, intellect, and conventionalities, and of a woman of strong 
passions who held herself to be a law in herself and dis¬ 
regarded the conventionalities. The moral to be drawn was that 
to be happy one must live with regard to the conventionalities. 
The style of the book should not be dominant, but the moral. 
The booksellers of Christchurch could rely on the Act of 1895; 
they had been put off their guard by the references, and had 
therefore not tested the books for themselves. He went on to 
condemn the manner in which the prosecutions had been taken. 
He said the whole matter had been sprung on them without 
warning. There had been no complaint from the public. The 
methods employed deserved the severest condemnation ; they 
did not do any good for the public or any one else. 

Mr. Williams said that the firm of Simpson and Williams was 
established in 1862. Their London buyer was Mr. Edwin Marston, 
whose reputation was “ the highest in the land/* On some occa¬ 
sions he had instructed Mr. Marston not to send certain books, 
but rarely. The book ran through twenty-one editions in its first 
year. He might have scanned through the book, but had not 
read it. 

To Mr. Russell—The book was placed on the shelves for sale 
by his direction. He was satisfied that the book was such as 
could be given to children. The mcral tone remained throughout. 

Mr. Russell —I understand that you would give this to your 
sons and daughters ? 

The Defendant —After they had arrived at the years of 
discretion. 

Mr. Russell —Why not before ? 

The Defendant —Because it might put “ thoughts” into their 
heads. 

Mr. Russell —You would not give it to them because it might 
put prurient and lascivious thoughts into their heads ? 

The defendant went on to say that he would not give it to 
children till they had reached the age of twenty years. 

In reply to Mr. Russell, the defendant said that he thought the 
large sales of the book were largely due to Mr. W. T. Stead’s com¬ 
mendation of it. 

Mr. Russell— Do you not know that "The Maiden Tribute to 
Modern Babylon,’’written by Stead years ago, got him six months' 
imprisonment ? 

The defendant said he was not aware of that. 

Mr. Bishop said he would reserve his decision, but not on the 
question as to the morality of the book. He held a strong opinion 
on that point, and had no hesitation in saying it was an immoral 
book within the meaning of the statute. 

The Cases against “Five Nights 99 and “Six Women” 

The case against F. H. Christian was then taken. 

Mr. Alpers said that he would admit the sale of the books 
“ Five Nights ” and “ Six Women," and a full knowledge of their 
contents. He would rely on the contention that the books were 
not immoral. The two books were different from “The Yoke" 
and “Anna Lombard" Mr. Salter had admitted that “The 
Yoke" was immoral, and to refute such an opinion was absurd. 
It should not be contended that because a work was not immoral 
it was moral. He defended the stories in “Six Women." He 
said that he understood the objection was to the first story. That 
first story was neither moral nor immoral. It was a question 
whether a work of art should be cither one thing or the other. 
Should it not be unmoral ? Art, when it became didactic, or 
sought to preach a sermon, or to become a moral work, ceased to 
be art. In regard to “ Five Nights," it was at least not a book 
which was subversive of the social order of marriage. These 
books said in effect that intercourse between unmarried persons 
was not necessarily immoral. At the same time he quoted 
excerpts to show that the marriage tie was respected in these 
books. In arriving at a standard as to the morality or immorality 
of literature one must take into consideration not so much what 
the community did, but what it read. What would they find on 
the shelves of the average respectable citizen’s library? The 
first book one would notice would be the complete edition of 
Shakespeare’s works. These plays, great and magnificent as some 
of them were, were very uneven. No writer has been so diversive 
as Shakespeare. 

Mr. Bishop—A re you going to compare English classics with 
these things? I understand there is a prosecution pending 
regarding some portion of Shakespeare’s works, and I must ask 
you not to trench on the subject. 

Mr. A lpers, continuing, said that it was undeniably false to say 
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that dirt could not be dirt because it was old dirt. Such a play 
as Loves Labour's Lost was trivial and inexcusable, and utterly 
unworthy of the great dramatist, while Pericles was founded upon 
incest. They would also find on the shelves of citizens such 
books as those by Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. These works 
were also classics. 

Mr. Bishop —What, the books that are the subject of this 
prosecution ? 

Mr. Alpers —No, sir. The works of Fielding, Smollett, and 
Sterne. Perhaps the other books have not had time to become 
classics yet. 

He went on to say that w’riters of the class of Fielding were 
grosser and commoner in their treatment of sexual matters than 
the authors of the books before the Court. Could it be argued 
that because in some cases the books were two or three hundred 
years old they were therefore not immoral ? These books dealt 
with human passion, and human passion was not immoral. 

The Magistrate recorded convictions, and said that he would 
impose penalties later. 

Christchurch, New Zealand, is a great way off ; but it will 
be noticed that the persons concerned in these prosecu¬ 
tions have brought out in their evidence or speeches 
pretty well the whole of the arguments which it is usual 
to offer when improper books are discussed. It is plain, 
however, that in the view of the Crown officials and of 
the magistrate who tried the cases “The Yoke,’ 1 at any 
rate, is what we have stated it to be—namely, a grossly 
immoral book. The Crown has no doubts about it, other¬ 
wise there would have been no prosecution ; the magistrate 
has no doubts about it, otherwise there would have been no 
convictions. It is open to any citizen of this country to 
institute similar proceedings before any magistrate, whether 
in London cr in the provinces. Mr. Long and Mr. Wales 
are the prime offenders it is true, but Sir Edward Henry 
refuses to proceed against them. In the contemplation of 
the law, however, the bookseller, and even his assistant, 
would appear to be equally liable. This, we think, is a 
point which should give pause to the trade, even if it does 
not worry Mr. Long. The larger wholesale houses such as 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Messrs. Wyman have—to their 
credit be it said—consistently refused to expose 11 The 
Yoke ” for sale, and we think the time has come when even 
the small man should make a stand against it. We believe 
that from the point of view of mere and sheer business 
the sale of this class of book is disadvantageous to the book¬ 
seller. Such sale may bring him considerable immediate 
profit; but, to say the least, it is a doubtful matter to engage 
in, and it must tend to have a bad effect on the general 
business of bookselling. Besides which, whether he will 
admit it or no, a bookseller ought really to possess a con¬ 
science, and to do his best to conduct his affairs on lines 
which are in accordance with the proper interests of the 
public. We do not think that any man who sells “ The 
Yoke ” has a right to hold up his head as a decent and 
law-abiding citizen. In our opinion he has a great deal 
too much part and lot with the furtive gutter garbage- 
mongers which the police so consistently and properly lock 
up when they can catch them. The only difference is that, 
while these horrible people have seldom anything to sell 
but a title, the bookseller who sells 41 The Yoke ” gives 
his customer a solid shillingsworth of palpable indecencies. 


JOHN PECHEY 

Medical gentlemen are so absorbed in the latest dis¬ 
coveries and theories about every portion of their vast 
subject that they never have time to look to the pit whence 
they were digged. A nliquam ex quirere malrem is impossible 
to them. They thrive upon novelties, and he rears his 
head the highest who can with most show of reason pooh- 
pooh the latest drug as already past the fashion and out 
of date. Perhaps a certain disreputableness about the 
anliqua mater , a ragged, out-at elbows, social, and intel¬ 
lectual inferiority about the old lady, keeps them from any 
too attentive study. Therefore it is left to the laity to call 
attention to the ancestry of our Harley Street masters and 
their curious ways. An old medical writer always amuses 
those who are aloof from the profession, and in no dire 
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hurry to test his veracity. John Pechey will serve as an 
example. He was born in the later days of the Common¬ 
wealth, took his degree at New Inn Hall in 1675, and 
became a licentiate of the College of Physicians nine years 
later. Alas! he soon disgraced that noble body. First, he 
issued handbills, and left them all round Basing Lane. 
Secondly, his fee was a shilling for all alike—a shameful 
blacklegging of his pill-prescribing brethren. Thirdly, he 
had a board of notice over his door, which frankly 
demeaned him to the status of other tradesmen. Fourthly, 
he had a horrid taste for satire. It was bad enough to 
dabble in advertisement, contrary to the noble notions of 
his profession ; but to lift the veil from the humbler attain¬ 
ments of the costlier medical practitioners was to add 
insult to injury. The College fined him and lined him 
again, but could not refine him. He WTote books and 
sold them, introductions, notes on acute and chronicall 
diseases, translations and storehouses. He had a kind of 
limpid and innocent style, to which John Henry Newman 
also attained. This in polemical treatises is more telling 
than the trenchant, whistling, gashing assault. You pink 
your adversary with a slight turn of the wrist and then 
look gently surprised as if you hardly expected to get 
home. Here is a little extract from his “ Compleat 
Herball ” : 

Tis well known, many are, with good Reason, 
Authoris’d by the Spiritual Lords to practise Physick, 
who arc only skill’d in their Mother-Tongue, there 
being not learned Physicians enough to attend on the 
Sick in these populous Kingdoms ; for if there were, 
to be sure the Right Reverend Bishops, who arc 
eminent for Learning, as well as Piety, would of choice 
prefer the learned. 

He therefore hints that a little medical knowledge in 
translation may be useful even to these poor witted leeches. 
44 It is better to be beneficial to Men than to be belov’d by 
them,” he explains, for he is well aware that hatred will 
be his lot. He then contrasts the excellent precepts given 
to the young with the malpractices of their parents, and 
notices that 14 the Striplings are forc’d to abandon their 
Morals, to prove themselves Legitimate.” The reader 
who turns the yellow double-columned pages of this higli- 
souled work will find much to charm him. Sweet cherries 
arc good for all diseases of the head. A lord that w*as 
seized with an apoplexy and was speechless for three 
days recovered his speech by taking spirit of cherries. In 
Italy they prepare a good, cooling liquor, a potion from 
cherries, called Marasco: 

Some when they eat great quantities of Cherries, 
swallow the Stones to prevent Surfeits, which is a 
vulgar error ; for many times they lie long in the 
Stomach and do much hurt. The Livers of Sparrows 
grow very big at Cherry-time. 

Eveiy other page has delightful suggestions. Did “ a 
certain Empirick ” really cure many people of dropsies by 
giving them pills of flour and wild cucumber-juice and 
afterwards washing their legs with a lotion of the stalks? 
Sir John Floyer gave a dog twelve spoonfuls of the juice 
of the leaves of deadly nightshade, and noticed that the 
poor beast 44 was sick and dull, but not stupid as by a 
narcotic.” Perhaps he had intelligence enough to direct 
his canine teeth to the right objective. Henry VIII. of 
famous memory used to drink of distilled broom- Uowcr 
water which corrected his surfeits and the diseases arising 
from them. Of course this accounts for his potent way of 
avoiding the due reward of his deeds and sheds a new light 
upon history. But Pechcy’s light is impartial. It lights up the 
present too. For instance 4 , if you wish to go fishing and 
cannot find worms, stew' some green walnut skins and pour 
the decoction on the ground. The worms will rush to the 
surface and you can get a shoeful in a very little time. 
If you wish to rob anybody put the powder of the thorn- 
apple seed into his beer, and lie will be demented for a 
day and a night. Wenches give the same in smaller doses 
to their lovers, and some are so skilled that they can make 


them mad for as many hours as they please. This was 
before the days of the laws for breach of promise, so that 
quite a small dose would suffice now to entrap the gallant. 
A nobleman (Pechey is much given to tufts) who was out 
of all proportion fat was reduced to a reasonable compass 
by chewing tobacco. That seems to be the royal road to 
leanness, and our incipient Falstaffs might make a note of 
it ; but perhaps it would not reduce the stubborn diameters 
of the Commons. On the contrary, they w ho are of a thm 
habit of body and a hot and melancholy constitution ought 
by all means to forbear coffee. Women use coftec to 
clean their teeth ; but its more natural use is subject to 
great rogueries. The modern adulteration, with its refine¬ 
ment of date, dandelion, and chicory', was unknown. Yet 
mine host of the coffee-tavern burnt crusts of bread, roasted 
beans and the like to gain his dishonest ends. Pechey 
recommends an earthen rather than a metal coffee-pot. If 
you find an old man who has travelled far in the snow and 
is taken desperately ill give him dried garlic and honey for 
four days, and he will improve. A month of this salutary 
mixture will cure him entirely. If you wish to make 
several sorts of brandy—but no, that is enough to awaken 
the suspicions of the Excise officers ; so if you wish any 
such thing do not do it. But if you really must, study 
Pechey and the movements of the police. Still he often 
remarks that his recipes are hazardous, and therein he 
seems to be entirely right. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

The late M. Victorien Sardou was the French G. R. Sims. 
No French dramatist of recent times, with the exception 
of Labiche, was more skilful in the construction of a play. 
Dr. Enncry made, perhaps, a more direct appeal to popular 
emotions, and earned even larger sums of money, but he 
WTote for the lowest class of playgoers, and his melo¬ 
dramatic tricks could not be classified as dramatic art 
Even Mr. G. R. Sims’s work as a dramatist is of a coarser 
grain than was that of the late M. Sardou, this being due 
in some measure to the fact that a French audience, 
though not intellectually superior to the British, demands 
certain refinements of language and a solidity of conslruc- 
tion in a play which are not considered indispensable in 
this country. M. Sardou was, for a Frenchman, singularly 
devoid of wit. He had no sense of humour, and when he 
attempted fine writing (this was specially noticeable in 
44 Cleopatre”) the result w'as deplorable; but he had 
mastered in their subtlest intricacies those law's of dramatic 
effect which may be observed in their crudest, most primi¬ 
tive, but most convincing form in a Punch and Judy show. 
Sardou was a consummate show r man. 
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Physically lie was himself not unlike Punch. In 
character he was irascible, overbearing, inordinately proud 
of his dramatic success, but gay and good-hearted at 
bottom. Though much of his money was made in America, 
he retained to the last the old French hatred of the Anglo- 
Saxon, and it was only of late years that he w'ould with 
any good grace admit the representatives of the English 
and American Press to his dress-rehearsals. This led to a 
London daily paper publishing several days in advance of 
the first performance full accounts of two of liis most 
successful plays—“ Cleopatre” and “ Madame Sans Gene. ’ 
111 the latter case the coveted information had been given away 
by the actor who played Napoleon. Having been told that 
his report would be specially submitted to the Prince of 
Wales, he dictated a full account of the piece ; but, being 
without literary skill, his bald and incoherent story was s. 
frankly absurd that its simultaneous publication in the 
London daily and in 500 French papers (for the English 
journalist had maliciously communicated it to the Agence 
Fournier) nearly killed the piece. When the notice 
appeared, Saidou, exclaiming 44 Yoila deux fois q«»e ce 
cochon de journal me joue ce tour-la,” rolled on the floor 
of the mnnager’s room at the Vaudeville, spitting and 
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tearing at the air like a mad cat. But he thenceforward 
gave in on the dress-rehearsal question. The actor, on the 
other hand, was delighted with the sensation he had 
created, and imagined himself more and more admirable 
in the role of Napoleon. 

Sardou was an eager Spiritualist and medium, and was 
constantly producing spirit-drawings, which were really 
very remarkable. An exhibition was made of them in 
Paris a few years ago. He was likewise a most learned 
antiquarian, especially in matters of costume, and his great 
knowledge upon this and kindred topics made him the 
most consummate me 11 cut-en-scene of his time. He lived on 
the hill at Marly-le-Roi, in a museum of curiosities chiefly 
connected with the history of Paris and of the French 
Revolution, and his front-door was approached by an 
avenue of Egyptian sphinxes, which gave a peculiarly 
theatrical appearance to the house, for the relative pro¬ 
portions of the house and the avenue w*ere just those of 
a stage. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll has discovered a great author at 
last, and his name is Sims—George R. Sims, to be precise ; 
which is similar to the name of the handsome gentleman 
whose portrait goes about the world on Tatcho advertise¬ 
ments. Tatcho, we understand, is a Romany w T ord, the 
meaning of which will probably be familiar to Mr. Watts 
Dunton ; but that is another affair. Now to Dr. Nicoll and 
his author. It appears that Mr. Sims has written a book 
called “The Devil in London,” and Dr. Nicoll is greatly 
struck with it. Three columns of The British Weekly is the 
space which Claudius devotes to Mr. G. R. Sims and the 
Devil. Dealing first with Mr. Sims as becomes him, Dr. 
Nicoll says that “there is perhaps no man living who 
knows London so well as Mr. Sims know r s it ; ” and 
“ perhaps, also, no one has the same intense consciousness 
of the fact that London is unknowable ” This may be 
perfectly true so far as it means anything at all. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, Dr. Nicoll does not give us any informa¬ 
tion as to Mr. Sims’s knowledge of the Devil, who, when 
you come to think of it, is probably just as know’able and 
just as unknowable as London. It is true that he assures 
us that Mr. Sims’s new book has a special interest for the 
readers of the British Weekly , and, what is most important 
of all, 41 that it was prompted in part by a visit paid by the 
author to Bloomsbury Chapel.” In any case, Dr. Nicoll 
considers it to be a great book, and among the passages 
lie quotes in support of his view is the following :— 

This is a drink case. The man in the next room 
is an American millionaire. He has to be guarded 
night and day. He has tried to commit suicide 
twice. The family have gone to the theatre. The 
nurse has left him for a minute—she thinks he is 
asleep. Hush 1 

A man of about fifty, with wild eyes and features 
that told their terrible tale, came creeping stealthily 
from the inner room. He had on a long dressing- 
gown, and as he walked he trod on the front of it and 
stumbled. 

He put out his hand and grasped a chair to steady 
himself. 

For a moment lie stood trembling and gasping. 
Then, glancing nervously around, he went to the 
table on which the remains of the feast were scattered. 

Muttering incoherently, he picked up glass after 
glass in which a few dregs of wine remained. 

When the glasses were emptied he searched every¬ 
where for more. Suddenly he saw that a liqueur- 
glass stood half hidden by a serviette. 

He seized it, looked at it, and saw that a few drops 
of brandy still remained in it. With a shriek of joy 
that was hardly human, lie lifted the glass and let the 
few drops of spirit trickle into his mouth. 

Then he shuttled feebly back into the bedroom. 

11 That,” said the Devil, 44 is one of the richest men 
men in America. He is a dipsomaniac. To drink till 
he loses his reason is all that he cares for in life, and 
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for his life’s sake the drink he madly craves for has to 
be denied him. 

14 There are several other cases of this kind in the 
Splendid at the present moment.” 

This is Mr. G. R. Sims all over. It is also Mr. Hall 
Caine and a good many other more or less worthy melo- 
dramatists. Mr. Sims's American millionaire may exist in 
real life, though we should doubt it. But it is certain that, 
mutatis mutandis , he has existed in melodrama since the 
year one. Anybody who has been to a theatre across the 
water knows all about this American millionaire. His 
totterings and gaspings and Ha ha’s ! and frantic shrieks 
of delight over drops of brandy or half-bottles of stale 
claret are an old, old story, and the marvel of it is that 
even Dr. Nicoll, whose knowledge of London—not to say 
of drink and the Devil—is presumably of the slightest, 
should be deceived by such unoriginal and stagey writing. 
We must take Mr. Sims’s word for it that his 44 drink case ” 
is in some way authentic. But if Mr. Sims had ever 
tried to be an American millionaire he would know 
perfectly w f ell that his dipsomaniac with the millions of 
dollars is a very rare bird indeed, and he would not commit 
himself to the statement that the “ Splendid” harbours under 
its roof 44 several other cases.” Frankly we find it impossible 
to believe him, and if by his Hotel 44 Splendid ” he means 
any one of London’s more fashionable hotels, it seems to 
us that he is drawing the long bow with altogether too 
much of a draw. 

We have no doubt at all that drink is a terrible affair, 
but somehow when reformers of the catchpenny sort 
begin to handle it they invariably make themselves 
ridiculous. Mr. Sims’s revelations might easily have been 
worked up by any journalist possessed of a book of cuttings 
from the hapenny papers. We do not say that Mr. 
Sims has not actually seen what he professes to have seen, 
but there are a half a dozen ways of writing down what 
one has seen, and Mr. Sims’s peculiar vanity would 
appear to be the dramatic way. People of the stamp of 
Dr. Nicoll are always fascinated by this method of pre¬ 
senting 'orrible details. Dr. Nicoll dare not go round the 
town with the Devil. He would much sooner go round with 
Mr. Shorter, who would talk with him about the Brontes, 
and dispute with him as to the number of steps before 
Browning’s front door, and leave the Devil to take care of 
himself. Mr. Sims, on the other hand, has not been 
afraid to go slumming under the guidance of the Prince 
of Darkness, and in return he gives his Devil gratuitous 
coats of black paint. Dr. Nicoll is, of course, filled with a 
gasping admiration for this picturesque and plucky artist. 
And he comes to the following conclusion :— 44 We have to 
face the problem of the boy of fourteen, and we have quite 
as much to face the problem of the girl of fourteen,” 
whereas another problem we have to face is the problem 
of Dr. Nicoll, who apparently is not very much more than 
seven. 

We observe that the New Age is advertising a lecture 
entitled 44 Why I am not a Socialist.” The lecturer, if you 
please, is to be Mr. Chesterton ; and the chairman, if you 
please, is to be Mr. Belloc. Tickets, however, are to be 
obtained from the New Age Press. We are not aware 
that anybody in his senses wants to know why Mr. 
Chesterton is not a Socialist. Still less will it concern the 
great world that Mr. Belloc is to take Mr. Chesterton's 
chair. What we should like to know is in what circum¬ 
stances the New Age y which, not to crack the w’ind of the 
poor phrase, is an out-and-out Socialist organ, has been 
reduced to the pass of selling tickets for the meetings of 
its opponents. At this rate we shall soon have our lively 
contemporary starting an agency for the sale of the Morning 
Post, or perhaps it would like to eke out its income by 
canvassing for subscribers for The Academy. We are 
prepared to give Mr. Victor Grayson our best terms in the 
way of commission if he will put himself heart and soul 
into this latter noble work, 
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REVIEWS 

EGYPT IN ASIA 

Egypt in Asia. By George Cormack. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Egypt and its history is involved in an inexhaustible 
glamour. Nothing of this country that can be written fails 
of interest. And, writing to laymen as he says he does, Mr. 
Cormack offers us a work which contains much informa¬ 
tion and no little charm. The volume itself is very well 
got up, is in good print, and on good paper. The maps 
are useful and the illustrations are as a rule interesting and 
sometimes pretty. 

We open on an Egypt in a time of stress—the time of 
its invasion by the shepherds, the Hycsos. How long 
ago exactly Mr. Cormack will not hazard—perhaps torty 
centuries ago. Ancient history enough for most of us, but 

Egypt was already a nation of great antiquity. The character 
of her people had attained a unity in keeping with their situa¬ 
tion. . . . The memory of their origin and early struggles 
had faded from tradition. The return of seasons and cycles, the 
succession of reigns and dynasties, appeared to constitute an 
eternal order. 

A people chiefly agricultural, and living under conditions 
of unusual security, assured by the bounteous Nile—with 
41 the yearly recurring miracle of its fructifying flood ” (to 
quote Lord Milner)—they lived at ease. Manufactures 
and industries prospered. The fine arts were held in 
honour. The nation was pre-eminent for its building 
genius : 

The Sphynx and the Pryamids were already immeasurably 
old, and their origin had been enrolled in the national mythology. 

Thus was it when a great horde of invaders crossed the 
north-eastern frontier and advanced into the heart of the 
country. Egypt was too civilised. The very sight of this 
wave of wild energy 44 dismayed the passive Egyptians,” 
and for any length of time between 500 and 200 
years the Hycsos were lords of the valley of the Nile. 
The princes of the Egyptian Dynasty and the priests of 
their Theism took refuge at Thebes in the south (where 
Luxor now is) and the Hycsos ruled from Memphis, Thebes 
being a vassal capital. But we learn how these invaders, 
like others after them, became imbued with the spirit of 
Egypt, adopted the civilisation and the habits of the Valley 
of the Nile, and doubtless lost much of their vigour. 
Thus they became the inferiors of the men of greater 
culture, of greater tradition, who had learnt hardness from 
misfortune, and out of great tribulation a nation awoke 
again. The need made the man. A warrior who traced 
back to the royal stem of Egypt was found in Amosis, the 
first of the great eighteenth dynasty. From Thebes he 
destroyed the supremacy of Memphis, drove the Hycsos 
out of Egypt and followed them far into Syria—and so for 
the first time Egypt impressed a lasting seal on Asia. The 
Hycsos doubtless left a useful strain of energy in the 
Egyptian race, while their pursuit up the Phoenician coast 
gave the first serious impetus to Egyptian foreign trade. 

In the second chapter Syria is very amply analysed and 
explained. It is likened to an Isthmus, except that its 
eastern boundary is the desert sand and not the sea ; and 
it exercises the functions of that geographical expression 
in knitting up Africa to the fertile lands of Mesopotamia 
and Asiatic Turkey. We are reminded how for its whole 
length Syria is seamed by two great ranges of mountain, 
from the Taurus to the Southern desert. The range next 
the coast is a prolongation north and south of Lebanon, 
its dominant feature; while the eastern range runs parallel 
to it, Antilibanus and Hcrmon being the most considerable 
sections. Breaks in these ranges and interruptions in the 
valleys lying between them have divided the country into 
three definite sections—Upper, Middle, and Lower Syria ; 
and those sections again arc much sub-divided. As an 
instance, the Jordan, which rises in Middle Syria, 3,600ft. 
bovc the sea, falls in its 160-mile course to the Dead Sea 
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to 1,300ft. below the sea at the level of the lake. So we 
leave a chapter of graphic and picturesque geography. 

Then follows a chapter on the people of Syria. The 
country has suffered many invasions, but still traces are 
found of a prehistoric race of cave-dwellers—the Hon. 
Syria became at length the home of a Semitic race—that 
race which, cradled in the wilds of Arabia, swept over 
much of Southern Asia : 

It is likely that the manners of those Arabian wanderers 
thousands of years ago differed but little from those of their 
living successors and descendants. 

The first great wave of Semitic overflow was to Babylonia— 
about 4000 B c.—and is known as the Babylonian-Semitic 
Migration. Fifteen hundred years later came the Canaamtc 
Migration. From Babylonia it ascended the Euphrates. 
Thence through Mesopotamia it spread to the Tigris on 
the east and from the Southern mountains of Kurdestan 
to the Phoenician coast. The same wave probably brought 
the Hycsos into Egypt and carried the Phoenician settle¬ 
ments westward 44 on both sides of the Mediterranean Sea 
and beyond the Pillars of Hercules/' 

We are given a little sketch of Babylonian history from 
the time of Sargon of Agade, who is said to have founded 
Babylon, which became by universal consent the capital of 
Southwestern Asia under Hamurabi, the sixth king of a 
Canaanite Semitic line. Having described the physical 
features of Syria and having peopled the land, Mr.Connack 
gives us an exhaustive treatise on the growth of com¬ 
munities from the family to the tribe, the clan, the State; 
and he traces the semi-divine reverence with which 
Egyptian Pharoahs were regarded to the original autocracy 
of the father of the family. But in Syria the State was in 
earlier days unknown, and the tribe was the greatest 
aggregate attained to. The face of the country, with lofty 
barriers between cultivable areas, precluded national 
development. 

It is always with a sense of relief that we return to 
Egypt, and Mr. Cormack gives us a stirring account of the 
doings of the kings of the eighteenth dynasty, the most 
glorious of all periods of Egyptian history. Amosis, who 
expelled the Hycsos, had for his task the reconstitution of 
a united Egypt, and his son completed the work. He 
married his sister Nefertari, and with her was worshipped 
as a deity for many ages. 

But Thothmosis, the third of the dynasty, was the 
conqueror who carried Egyptian arms right through Syria 
to the waters of the Upper Euphrates, where he erected a 
pillar, which remained for all time the limit of Egyptian 
northern progress. It was Thothmosis III. who really 
established Egyptian dominion in Syria. A thorough 
soldier, he was the greatest of a great dynasty. Amen - 
phis III. was the last of the great sovereigns of the 
dynasty, and his consort, Teie, of royal birth, was much 
revered. One of the most perfect of the monuments of 
old times now remaining is the tomb of Teie, near Saba 

In this dynasty foreign marriages first began—and with 
them came interchange of deities—Amenophis III. having 
heard of the wonder-working Istar, the lady of Nineveh, 
the Venus of the Eastern world, he besought Dushrat* 
King of Mitannia, and so of Nineveh, to meditate for him 
with the goddess. Dushratta did more, and sent the 
golden image of the goddess to Thebes. This was not 
the only time that Istar had made the journey, for in * 
letter accompanying the loan Dushratta says : 

Istar of Nina, the lady of all lands, has declared, to Egypt which 
I love will I go, and I will direct my way. 

Amenophis IV. was the heretic king who dared torevi* 
the religious system of Egypt. He introduced as supreme, 
even to Ammon, the sun god Aten. He built a new 
capital, Chutaten, between Thebes and Memphis, and took 
the name of Chuenatcn. 

There is some beautiful reading on page 115, the invoca¬ 
tion of the sun, ending with a reference to the Milky ttajr. 
which was destined by the new theism for the Egypt - 
the subject peoples : 

Thou puttest a Nile in Heaven to rain on them . • • 
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heavenly Nile is for the strange people . . . the earthly Nile 
is for Egypt. 

But the priesthood of Thebes was too strong, and Chutaten 
did not long survive the heretic king, and was levelled to 
the ground soon after his death. The Tel-el-Amarna 
Papyrus found in its ruins in modern times gives much of 
the history of Syria of those days, and is responsible for 
several chapters in Mr. Cormack’s book which are dis¬ 
tinctly tedious in their detail. Then Syria became overrun 
by the Hittites, and Egyptian control was only nominal 
till the end of the eighteenth dynasty, when the royal race 
appeared to have become extinct. 

But a new dynasty was to follow : 

By what mystic rites the divine effluence was recaptured we 
know not. In 1328 B.C. the triumphant priesthood inaugurated a 
new race of kings—the nineteenth dynasty. Ammon in his 
fulness was again incarnated. 

This dynasty produced as its third king Rameses II., who 
aspired to rival the deeds of Thothmosis III. He brought 
back lustre to Egyptian arms, and asserted his supremacy 
over Syria again. Manteuel, the Hittite over-lord, sum¬ 
moned to his standard, to meet Rameses, a great combina¬ 
tion from the north, including men of Troy, and among 
the allies are found names from the Iliad, Lycians, Carians, 
and Paphlygonians. But Rameses met them all with an 
army territorially organised. Four divisions were formed— 
namely, (1) Ammon of Thebes, (2) Ptah of Memphis, (3) Ra 
of Heliopolis, and (4) Sutech of the Syrian allies. And a 
great victory was won, the laurels of which crowned the 
Pharoah, for his personal prowess alone brought victory. 
His Syrian wars rolled from the Euphrates to Ascalon for 
twenty-one years and were ended by a Hittite treaty 
engraved on a tablet of silver, and the gods Ra and 
Sutech were invoked to uphold the treaty, which left 
northern Syria Hittite territory, and so Egypt's limit had 
begun. The last act of Rameses was to admit Libyan 
immigration to the northern lands of the Delta, and thence 
followed in the days of his successor invasions of Egypt 
by Libyans, which were repelled chiefly by mercenaries. 

The end of this dynasty was full of reverses in Syria, the 
story of which is given at all too great length. Too many 
despatches from despairing Phoenician chiefs arc quoted, 
too many cynical replies by resourceless pro-consuls—and 
so with the nineteenth dynasty the greatness of Egypt 
waned. 

The final chapter is devoted to the science of Babylon, 
and the unscientific are introduced to the astrollehre and 
are initiated into much elemental astronomy. 

The book would be the better for a little pruning, 
especially in the selections from thcTcl-el-Amarna Papyrus 
and in quotations of despatches ; but it is well worth 
reading. 


A LEGACY OF LETTERS 

The Development of Greek Philosophy. By Professor Robert 
Adamson. Edited by W. R. Sorley and R. P. 
IIardie. (Blackwood, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The presentation of the history of Greek Philosophy in 
four books and a total of twenty-five chapters is no light 
matter. Add to this that the presentation of that history 
is lucid, even to simplicity, continuous, and attractive in 
form, and some idea will be gained of the value of this 
book. Learn further that it is the work of two editors, 
arranging and, as it were, codifying the lecture notes of 
one who was no longer with them to guide and control 
the interpretation of his ideas, which have been largely 
remembered from lectures delivered by him in his life¬ 
time, and interest will be enhanced by something like 
admiration. It would even be possible to go further, and 
to say that these lectures are in themselves the monument 
of a personality. 

Greek philosophy has long enough—or too long—been 
regarded as an elusive and variable quantity on the material 
side, with a great gulf between its earlier mythological and 
later philosophical seeking after the nature and cause of 
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things. There are many learned Platonists who seek 
nothing of Thales. Yet even long before him the founda¬ 
tions of philosophy were laid in the crude images of the 
anthropomorphic god-power and the materialistic eWw\or 
of the living soul. And the simple development of 
the first cosmological inquiry seeking after a material 
and permanent causa rerum was a natural development, 
commensurate with and controlled by the extent of expe¬ 
rience, arising from the same faculty of inquiry which had 
called the anthropomorphic god into being, as the line of 
psychological inouiry took its rise from the same faculty of 
inquiry which, from the identification of the permanent 
life-principle with the material body, had evolved the con¬ 
ception of the erawW. Thus the springs of Greek philo¬ 
sophy may be said to be coeval with the introduction of the 
Aryan element into the Greek world. Even further, it may 
be said that that philosophy was the inevitable outcome of 
the grafting of Aryan speculative tendencies upon the stock 
of Aegean materialism. The postulation dpxii O efJe* 
Tdrrwr was therefore not a spontaneous 

and isolated formula devised by the earlier philosophers, 
but a perfectly natural development from the notions 
of a materialistic and limited point of view. And 
the fact that subsequent research led to the contempla¬ 
tion of a wider horizon of experience from which to draw 
experience and its consequent inferences with regard to 
the is no more than the necessary corollary of the 
material and intellectual progress of a race. 

That the water-philosopher of Miletus thought in 
precisely the same narrow channel of materialism as 
the earliest mythopceic people of Greece is self-evident. 
The difference lies merely in the small step towards the 
contemplation of the abstract implied in the search tor a 
universal generating influence, in and part of the universal 
fundamental and material principle. To him fujrf was 
practically one with Kinjcit, and the idea, by whatever word 
expressed, was inherent in and component of the *«*m. 
Anaximander, in his far more definite, yet still vague and 
incomplete, concept of the Infinite (rd awupo*) as the ipxt, is 
44 infinitely ” in advance of Thales. What t 6 awupov w f as 
Anaximander did not attempt to define ; but from rd artipov , 
whatever the term might connote, he indicated, according 
to Aristotle, the process of separation of the tfrarrto'rfrer—an 
immense stride towards the true contemplation of the 
abstract, though there is little doubt that to Anaximander 
the rfrarruJr^Trt were profigured in this concrete form rather 
than in their abstract sense. 

The cosmological system of Anaximander is sufficiently 
grotesque to the modern mind. And the mathematical 
basis of his computations, in terms of the 44 mystic M 
number, 3, may seem to us to be a crude conception. But 
at least the credit is due to him, so far as we may judge, of 
having laid dowm the principle of an ordered universe and 
of an inter-relation existent between the human world and 
the system of worlds by which it was surrounded. There 
is divergence of opinion as to the connotation of the terms 
employed by Anaximander with regard to the system 
of his origination, which became the ko<thoi of the later 
cosmologicians. But the idea which seems to have 
originated with him—of cycles of worlds and gods, 
whether spatial or temporal—without doubt was respon¬ 
sible in a large degree for the lines upon which the 
psychological philosophy of later times progressed. 

With the Pythagoreans we are brought face to face with 
a far different outlook, manifesting its activity in a far 
different manner from that of the speculations of the 
earliest Ionians. For Pythagoreanism, at the outset a 
philosophical movement, became in the ultimate event a 
political influence, and this from the insistently exact and 
personal (so to speak) nature of its trend of argument. The 
transmigration of souls, the most salient feature of the 
teaching of Pythagoras, w r ith its inevitable corollary of 
recurrent cycles of event, is represented by the author of 
this book as being intimately connected with the practices 
and beliefs of the Orphics ; but we join issue with the 
writer in the matter of his belief that 4 ‘ historically there is 
no doubt that their first appearance [that of the Orphic 
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mysteries] coincides with the period of Pythagoras.” If 
indeed it is possible at all to assign a date to the first 
appearance of Orpheism in Greece, we should have no 
hesitation in affirming that it is far anterior to the 
Pythagorean teaching which the writer supposes to reflect 
the Orphic doctrine. It is not sufficient to suppose that 
the simultaneous (?) appearance of Orpheism and 
Pythagoreanism indicates a u revival ” of religious beliefs 
in time of stress. For the Orphic mysteries are 
of more than respectable antiquity. They are in all 
probability pre-Aryan ; and in Crete especially there 
is little doubt that their formularies belong to the 
pre-Hellenic stratum of religion, as indeed is the fact 
with regard to all the mystery-worships of Greece. That 
Pythagoras found much in the Orphic doctrines upon 
which to base his speculations cannot, and will not, be 
denied. But to suppose that the development of the two 
was independent is to upset a settled and well-reasoned 
system of religious chronology. Apart from this, the 
mechanical and numerical basis of Pythagorean specula¬ 
tion is totally foreign to the nature of Orphic worship, 
which in its essentials, so far as may be judged from all 
too scanty evidence, was a far more physical and less 
abstract presentment of the principles of generation and 
continuous reproduction. Proclus, without any arricre 
fcnscc of comparison between the systems, sufficiently 
emphasises this by the strong line which he draws between 
the mathematical (abstract) deductions of the Pytha¬ 
goreans and the preceding naturalistic and concrete lines 
of investigation. 

How the author came to trace any connection between 
Orpheism and the Pythagorean harmony of numbers is 
difficult to ascertain from his remarks. And, indeed, it 
seems to us that the continuity that he claims for the 
progress of Greek philosophy, though it may, and most 
probably does, extend back to the mythopoeic and, con¬ 
sequently, pre-Aryan age in Greece, most emphatically does 
not extend into any traceable connection with the mate¬ 
rialistic origins of the sex analogies of primitive mystery- 
worship. Psychologically Pythagoreanism is in a rudimen¬ 
tary stage, yet regarding the soul as the &p X b or even 

as the Kirrpit itself, and though the separability of the soul 
from the body, as held by the Pythagoreans, was a great 
advance upon the close attachment of the <raw\or to the 
body in the earliest philosophical theories, it carried with 
it a lack of definition or directness which Aristotle felt 
called upon to regard with ridicule ( u Dc An.” i. 407, b. 20). 

We have dwelt at some length upon the earlier philo¬ 
sophies as here expounded because we have felt for long 
enough that some kind of guide to the co-ordination of 
early Greek thought was sorely needed. The schools and 
the Universities demand from their members a very fairly 
extensive acquaintance with Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy ; but there arc, to our certain knowledge, 
too many sixth-form boys, and undergraduates of the third 
year, who have but the haziest knowledge of the tenets of 
the pioneers in that path which has led the thinkers of 
Greece to undying fame. Text-books and profound 
writings concerning the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle 
abound, and though the present work excels many of these 
in directness and simplicity of expression, to the extent of 
making us envy the students who received them at first 
hand from the author, as much as we return thanks to his 
editors for making his work accessible to those from whom 
he has been taken unheard, in the exposition of these, the 
greatest thinkers of a nation to which lively speculation 
was second nature, yet our gratitude is more obviously due 
to him for his painstaking presentment of the dawn of 
philosophical activity among the Greeks. 

The Unity of the Eleatics, the Change-principle of 
Heraclitus, the infinite subdivision of Anaxagoras, with its 
corollary of infinite mom*, its foot, and the external 
motive ***; the opposed principles of Love and Hate, or 
combination and separation, on which Empedocles based 
his physical —Atomists, and Sophists, Plato and 

Aristotle, and lastly the Stoics, all find clear, simple, com¬ 
prehensible expression in these remarkable lectures. And , 


the one brief portion of the book which leaves us with a 
baffling sense of disappointment is that which, in a bare 
five pages, disposes of the 14 teaching ” and the methods of 
Socrates. True, due emphasis is laid on the “ discovery ” 
by Socrates of the 11 generalising function ” in the mind, 
w hereby most completely, if not exclusively, truth is to be 
found ; and the distinctly personal and utilitarian aspects 
of Socratic teaching are bluntly and deliberately brought to 
the fore in a way which does the heart good to hear it 
It would, perhaps, be most honest of all to admit that 
Socrates did not either teach or seek to teach, but that he 
set out to destroy all that others had taught before him, 
not from any inherent desire to destroy, but solely from 
the overwhelming—and utterly false—conception of virtue 
as knowledge. And, after all, we can be sincerely grateful 
to the author for having done something towards breaking 
down the absurd pinnacle upon which Socrates has been 
set since he suffered the penalty of death, in the days 
when faith was defending its last trenches against specu¬ 
lation. 

To review these lectures in detail from end to end would 
entail far too great an encroachment upon space. But we 
can say no more, and honesty compels us to say no less, than 
that the editors of the late Professor Adamson’s lectures 
merit the gratitude not merely of the beginner on the 
difficult road of the study of Greek philosophy (to whom 
these lectures should prove quite invaluable), but also of 
general readers and scholars alike ; of the former, because 
in the reading they will gather a clear, and not too profound, 
view of the development of Greek philosophy ; and of the 
latter, because in these pages they will find a statement 
rapid, concise, and clear, of that tide of philosophic 
thought which carries a good half of the causes of Greek 
political, religious, and social development upon its broad 
bosom. It is a book to read, to re-read, and to remember. 


A GARLAND OF LOVERS 

Famous Love Matches. By C. J. Hamilton. (Elliot Stork, 
5s. net.) 

It has been said that all the world loves a lover, and the 
truth of this aphorism is exemplified by the persistence oi 
the amatory novel. Fiction is subject to its modes, but it 
is impossible to imagine a time when the love-story will fail 
to command its eager and enthralled votaries. For the 
same reason the love-letters of famous men and women 
enjoy a popularity which, in nine cases out of ten, at least, 
is entirely incommensurate with their merits. There are 
many who will read with indifference the story of some 
brilliant military exploit, but tell them how the officer who 
led the forlorn hope proposed to his wife, or how in early 
life he w ? as rejected by some heartless fair, and sought to 
end his wretched existence in a hopeless war, and they are 
all animation and pleased expectancy ! Hence we may 
confidently predict for this volume a success which will 
probably be denied to more serious enterprises. 

The author, whom, in the absence of definite knowledge 
w r e must assume to be a man (though there are some 
distinctly feminine touches in the book), has covered an 
extensive field. He introduces us to lovers of all kinds and 
conditions—grave, gay, matter-of-fact, reckless, methodical, 
austere. To some of them we find it difficult to take 
kindly. Others capture our imagination and subvert our 
judgment, and first among these we should name the 
romantic and beautiful Spaniard, Juana Maria de 1 « 
Delores de Leon, who, because she loved beauty an! 
stateliness, and all divine and gracious things, was destined 
to be remembered by a coldly-appraising generation as 
Lady Smith. 

Mr. Hamilton assigns the first place in his catalogue ci 
graces to the late Queen Victoria, who may be classified as 
the Demure Lover. That she had a sincere affection for 
her husband there can be little doubt, but the elements of 
a high and mystical passion were surely lacking. 
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sensible, so kind, so good, and so amiable ”—there is 
nothing in this to set the blood tingling : 

He has, too, the most pleasing and delightful exterior and 
appearance. ... I have only to beg of you, my dearest uncle, 
to take care of the health of one so dear to me. 

So Evelina might have written to the Reverend Mr. Villars* 
“ The most pleasing and delightful exterior and appear¬ 
ance.” How reminiscent it all is of that faded and for¬ 
gotten world of ringlets and samplers and the poetry of 
Cowper! 

But the passing of the years served only to deepen and 
strengthen the affection of these two lovers. It was no 
common grief that could find expression in such words as 
these: 

My life as a happy one is ended. The world is gone for me* 
If I must live on, it is for our poor fatherless children, for my 
unhappy country, which has lost all in losing him, and in only 
doing what I know and feel he would wish ; for he is near me, 
his spirit will guide and inspire me. But oh, to be cut off in the 
prime of life. . . . It is too awful, too cruel I 

From the staid and sedate atmosphere of a Court we 
pass to the fun and fury of a runaway Border match. Lord 
Eldon is one of the most attractive figures in Mr. Hamilton’s 
gallery. Let us designate him the Reckless Lover. It was 
a sufficiently desperate enterprise, in all conscience. He 
was twenty-one, she eighteen, and neither of them had a 
penny to bless themselves with. They set up house¬ 
keeping in Cursitor Street, off Chancery Lane, and in the 
course of a year the young barrister made half-a-guinea, 
eighteenpence of which went in fees. Perhaps it was then 
that he sent out for six-pennyworth of sprats, for the occa¬ 
sion would seem to warrant some extravagance. The tide 
of fortune was already on the turn, however, and it was 
fated that the young scapegrace Lawyer John Scott should 
die in an atmosphere of bourgeois respectability. He 
might have been a grocer ; he became Lord Chancellor 
of England. How much of his success was due to his 
runaway bride it is impossible to say. 44 I know how much 
I owe to Lady Eldon/ 1 said George III. 44 1 know that 
you would yourself have been a country curate, and that 
it is she who has made you my Lord Chancellor.” Farmer 
George was not always insane. 

Sheridan figures as the Bohemian Lovers ; but the story of 
liis mating is too well known to be more than referred to. 
Of a different calibre was Tom Moore, whose married life 
approximated more nearly to the Darby and Joan ideal 
than that of any other ardent and headstrong wooer in 
Mr. Hamilton’s catalogue. He was a valiant lover on 
paper, a mighty fine fellow in his poetry, a man to beware 
of when there were pretty girls about; but it appears that 
he was never really happy when away from his Bessy : 

Then awake !—the heavens look bright, my dear ; 

’Tis never too late for delight, my dear ; 

And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the man who wrote 
these lines should have been himself an unimpeachable 
pattern of the domestic virtues. 

We have no space, however, to follow Mr. Hamilton as 
he discourses of the love-affairs of Gladstone, of Charles 
Lever, and of Alphonse Daudet. Bismarck is here, 44 the 
Man of Blood and Iron,” yet a veritable sucking dove 
before his beautiful Joanna ; Browning, too, and Kingsley ; 
Daudet, whose love-story is at least as engrossing as any 
of his novels ; Richard Burton, inevitably (was there ever a 
more amazing marriage, or one so complete in the 
essentials of romance ?); Mendelssohn—with less reason, 
it would seem—and Schumann and Weber. . And 
time would fail to tell of that luckless adventurer Lord 
Edward FitzGerald, and of Sir Harry Smith, who fought 
in numberless campaigns, administered a colony, and—his 
ultimate achievement—married one of the most beautiful 
women in all Spain. Mr. Hamilton has a graphic pen, 
and if at times he is betrayed into an excess of sentimen¬ 
tality—well, there is every excuse, in view of the nature 
of his subject. 
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ECHOES AND FLASHES 

Blackstick Papers . By Lady Ritchie. (Smith, Elder and 
Co., 6s.) 

44 It went to my heart,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson of the 
Ranelagh wits, 44 to consider that there was not one in all 
that brilliant circle that was not afraid to go home and 
think.” A memory that will bear 44 thinking through,” 
whose limpid, dreaming depths life’s tempests have left 
untroubled, into whose serenity the plash of each falling 
year breaks only with a quiet, pensive music, is a priceless 
possession, and as rare as it is priceless. Seldom are the 
echoes from those years successfully entangled by the 
coarse meshes of language ; they are too fine and free— 
they escape even while the net of words is being woven, 
leaving too frequently a mere collection of crude anecdotes, 
a record of how men gossiped, dressed, or dined—matters 
impertinent to the true spirit of one who writes for the 
love of the thing written. The mob’s clang of applause is 
always ready for details of wit, and repartee, and 14 stories” 
concerning those whose lives it would not trouble to read, 
but whose names slip glibly from its thousand tongues ; it 
is content to pass by in bovine silence a book that abounds 
in pleasant comments, sympathetic rellections, discreet 
conclusions. 

Such a book—dignified, comprehensive, of level judg¬ 
ment—Lady Ritchie has given us, the latest of her notable 
list of writings ; and we could find it in us to wish that all 
great men of our literature might leave as distinguished 
and competent a daughter as did William Makepeace 
Thackeray. It is a pretty conceit with which she intro¬ 
duces her plan—the 44 Fairy Blackstick ” of the 44 Rose and 
the Ring ” is to be our ostensible guide to persons and 
places ; none of your 44 tripping, fanciful, moonlight sprites 
and fairies, who waste so much valuable time and strength 
by dancing on the green, and sitting up till cock-crow ; ” 
but a somewhat austere, courageous, outspoken elf, with a 
wonderful grasp of events and their significance. 

In our reading with this friendly and learned familiar 
we cover wide spaces. We have reminiscences of Haydn, 
Joachim, George Sand, Thomas Bewick, Horace Smith 
(of the 44 Rejected Addresses ”), Tourgenieff, Matthew 
Higgins ( l4 Jacob Omnium ”), Mrs. Gaskeil, and even Mrs. 
Hemans; and of places we have St. Andrews, Brighton, 
Fontainebleau, London, also Paris —bien entcmlu—ivom the 
int of view of one who loves the masterpieces of art. 
e find particularly interesting the chapter entitled 
44 Nohant in 1874,” with its kindly appreciation of George 
Sand, and its realisation of her unique 44 motherliness” 
towards those who came under her spell—her inlimes , not 
always her lovers. Lady Ritchie saw the famous French¬ 
woman but once : 

The only time the writer ever saw Madame Sand she gave her 
the impression of a sort of sphinx in a black silk dress. Her 
black hair shone dully in the light as she sat motionless ; her eyes 
were fire ; it was a dark face, a dark figure in the front of a 
theatre-box. ... I have always realised that my meeting 
with George Sand came about not when I saw her, not even when 
I was reading her books, but suddenly one day when I shut one 
up. We were passing through a lonely green valley, rock- 
sprinkled, ivy-grown, crossed by rushing streams—it had been 
there upon the page. ... I was somehow conscious that this 
peace and utter satisfaction I was myself feeling came from her, 
in some mysterious way, and I seemed to hear something like the 
echo of a psalm which she had sung. 

44 Des femmes comme $a—le motile cn est brise , on n'en fail 
plus ,” said an old countrywoman, speaking of 41 nol ’ Dame” 
True enough, the mould is broken ; there never could be 
another Madame Sand. 

The philosophy of life which betrays itself here and 
there throughout this volume adds not a little to its charm. 
Briefly, it is that gentle, determined optimism which, with 
all its hints of sadness and touches of regret, is perhaps the 
best pattern we can evolve from the complicated looms of 
twentieth-century existence. 44 It is no little good fortune,” 
observes the authoress, 44 to have lived in our generation 
alongside the people whom we can understand more or 
less, who express what is best in us. , . /* 
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One is sorry for those who are born too late or too soon for 
their journey through life—who are fighting against the tide 
instead of going along with it—or perhaps trying to stem the 
unknown ways alone, ahead of their natural companions. And 
so, I repeat, it is an inestimable privilege to have lived at the same 
time with certain expressions of consummate beauty, which 
contain the best ideals, the best realisations of which we arc 
capable; and it has been the present writer’s fortune to be able 
to count upon more than one certain and unfailing music through 
life—noble guiding strains which have led the way along many 
chances and changes, only growing more familiar, more loved as 
time has passed on. It is quite certain that people arc not made 
happy by remembering tours de force or wonderful exploits in 
execution—indeed, some of us are too ignorant to appreciate 
them—but mere listeners, ignorant though they may be, are 
certainly made happier (and better so far as they arc more happy) 
by the remembrance of an unfailing flow of beauty, sometimes 
quite beyond description, one of the revelations upon earth of 
some law reaching far beyond it. 

For further glimpses into the lives of those who are so 
well known to most readers by reputation we have not 
space, though there is hardly a page which would not bear 
quoting from. The paper on Joachim is especially worthy. 
The picture of the great violinist playing to Mrs. Horsley, 
lying within a few days of death, at her house on Campden 
Hill, 41 . . . with his back to the window holding his 

violin, we waited in silence by the doorway while he played 
gravely and with exquisite beauty the picture of him in 
his Berlin concert-room, in the midst of his pupils ; and 
many other fleeting glances at the man and the musician— 
all are of high interest and told with a self-effacement that 
is rare in those who have so much to tell. Lady Ritchie’s 
book will be referred to again and again for its simplicity 
and its graciousness, as well as for its matter, and will live 
when the snippet literature of writers who have rubbed 
shoulders with princes and grand dames has sunk into 
oblivion. 


BORDERLAND 

John Silence. By Algernon Blackwood. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 

How far is it lawful to talk ourselves and one another into 
quaking and shrinking and wincing at the creatures of our 
imagination ? To play upon the hysterical element in people 
may be amusing, but is it quite straightforward and whole¬ 
some ? If it is useless and unlawful, and even dishonest, 
to talk ourselves and others into a hypnotic, weepy, shudder¬ 
ing condition, then the aim of books like “John Silence ” 
must be considered bad and immoral. If the author fails 
to do this, if he makes the reader yawn or laugh when he 
is meant to tremble, that is because Mr. Blackw'ood’s 
imaginative power cannot keep pace with his will. In 
truth, there seems to be a place for the fearsome and the 
chill in letters. To set the nerves of readers on edge may 
do good, may open their minds to finer sympathies and 
subtler sensations, and lead to a more refined perception 
and quicker interpretation. Mr. Blackwood, how'ever, 
throws his stories at readers as boys throw' crackers into 
schools for young ladies—to see the creatures jump and 
hear them screech. Both jesters may upset rather than 
refine some of their audience. Now for the matter of the 
book. Dr. Silence is a Sherlock Holmes among spooks. 
His Watson is named Hubbard. He chivvies ghosts and 
lays them as ardently and as unselfishly as Holmes 
chases murderers. A house in Putney, once dis¬ 
graced by a New'gate lady, is now used by an 
author, who swallows experimental hemp. This opens 
the door to the she criminal, who pops into his 
house of life and dictates shocking tales to the typewriter. 
Enter Silence, who experiments with a cat and dog, and 
the daik-eyed ghostess is chased away. In the second 
story a weak little gentleman is hypnotised in a French 
inn by a set of cat-people, the chief mouser being the 
landlady’s daughter, who is the reincarnation of a long-burnt 
witch. He escapes by fire. The third scene concerns the 
awful Meg’s diversions of an Egyptian mummy, which has 
been robbed of its scarabaeus and buried in a sporting 


covert. Three gentleman sit round a bowl of pig’s-blood 
in a laundry and the spirit thus gets wherewithal to clothe 
and reveal itself. The English Colonel chaunts (an 
Egyptian Exploration Society’s translation of) ancier.t 
invocations. The scarabacus is returned, a lady dies, and 
the elemental fires are blown out. The fourth case is c{ 
devil-worship in a German school. The “cases” of 
defunct diabolonians were about to sacrifice a silk-merchant 
when Dr. Sherlock Silence capers in and snatches the 
man from the very jaw’s of Asmodeus. The fifth case 
is a w f er-wolf. A half-breed in a reading camp turns 
into this wer-wolf and makes for the tutor’s daughter 
w’ith felonious intent. Papa, excusably, pots the wer- 
wolf with a pistol and the student gets a hole in 
each cheek ; but his little eccentricities are reformed 
not by lead, but by the simple plan of marrying him to 
Miss Joan, when the dark dog comes forth no more and 
mere prose holds the field. Such is the book, and on the 
whole it seems to be a worthless one. It touches farce 
sometimes and terror sometimes, though the latter more 
rarely. But the farce is heavy and the terror lacks nobility 
of aim. The atmosphere is fetidly full of chloroform and 
narcotics and the leasings live like sickly plants in this 
heavy air. They are not lovely or noble leasings and 
would come under Plato’s condemnation, for they are not 
true and do no good. If the author wants to give the public 
exercise in neurotics, he had better choose some other 
country, for w'c have already had too much thrilling for our 
shaky nerve centres. If “ John Silence ” were less weik 
it w'ould be more pernicious. If it were weaker it would 
be more amusing. Anyhow it reeks with the unhealthy 
exhalations of Borderland. 


GARDENS PAST AND PRESENT 

Gardens Past and Present. By K. F. Davidson. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. net.) 

Quite recently, in reviewing a gardening-book, we took 
occasion to remark that it had the merit of being by a 
W'riter w'ho possessed a thorough knowledge of his subject 
At the time we were very sure that an opportunity to 
criticise a w'ork by an author of quite another calibre would 
speedily present itself, and as on opening Mrs. Davidsons 
book at random we at once perceived a most egregious 
blunder, it seemed that our remarks would have to take 
the form of a dissertation upon the usual incapacity of 
ladies when professionally concerned with gardening, 
both w’ith the spade and the pen. The College-trained 
lady-gardener has now had ample opportunity to prove 
her worth, and while w r e have personal knowledge of two 
or three ladies who, by dint of working hard at the pro 
fession for a number of years, are now practitioners of 
some ability, it is our opinion that she has signally failed. 
The number of books of ladies about gardening is con¬ 
siderable, but scarcely any of them are of value; Eliza¬ 
beth of the German Garden and (secondly) Mrs. Earle 
are writers whom we revere, but their works are of scant 
value to the serious student of horticulture, and in our 
knowledge those books of ladies that aim at instruction are 
mostly bad. Such being the case, we are glad to be able 
to aw’ard some measure of praise to 41 Gardens Past and 
Present 99 ; it is historical and discriptive rather than of 
plain practical value, but it contains a number of sugges 
tions which will be new to some of its readers, is written 
in a pleasant style, and the author knows more about plants 
than many horticultural writers do. 

It is, of course, in the main, a rehash of material that is 
all too familiar ; w r e might, for example, at least have been 
spared the story of Linnxus and Porson ; and we have 
become thoroughly tired of reading accounts of what is 
to be seen and what is done at Kew ; and short chapters 
upon such w'ell-worn subjects as Formal Gardens, 
Herbaceous Borders, Wild Gardens, Water Gardens, etc. 
etc., only serv e to remind that they have already been 
worthily dealt with by quite a plenitude of experts. But 
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it must be granted that Mrs. Davidson has given us a 
readable and concise account of many of the main features 
of ancient and modern gardening in this country in a very 
convenient form. Her book is tastefully produced, the 
illustrations from photographs are good, and we can recom¬ 
mend it as a gift for a lady who is fond of her garden. 
We were most pleased with the section entitled 41 The 
Opportunities of the Year.” This presents a fine oppor¬ 
tunity for the writer, and it still remains for somebody to 
present the story of a year in the garden in as adequate a 
manner as Richard Jefferies has done it for the fields and 
hedgerows. 


“ARMA VIRUMQUE"—AMO 

Mr . Bcke of the Blacks . By John* Ayscougii. (Eveleigh 
Nash, 6s.) 

Wb have been acquainted with certain schoolboys who, 
oblivious to every distracting influence, have read steadily 
through to the last page of some treasured volume, and 
who have then banged together the covers with the simple 
but expressive ejaculation, 14 Ripping ! ” To the writer 
who can give us the grown-up equivalent for that con¬ 
cluding sensation we owe a large debt of thanks, and 
hereby we endeavour to pay a portion of that account to 
Mr. John Ayscough. Only we do not bang the covers of 
his latest book together in elation or merriment ; we shut 
them quite gently, almost reverently, for with the last 
chapter comes the impression that we have trod the sacred 
ground of a friend’s memories of his lost friend ; the fun 
and vivacity which hitherto have ruled the whole story are 
suddenly closed down, and there is a need for tears. 
Whether that impression—hinted at by the author—of 
44 Mr. Beke of the Blacks” as a real person be true or not 
we do not know ; at any rate, he seems as real to us as 
though we had met him and talked with him intimately, 
and surely to accomplish this is not given to many modern 
novelists. 

Mr. Ayscough’s name is familiar to readers of The 
Academy. He is a born teller of stories, whether he 
selects the medium of dialogue or the simple, straight¬ 
forward sentences which he uses so well. 44 Marotz” was 
good ; this, although it appeared in an abbreviated form 
some years ago in Temple Bar , as a note advises us, is in our 
opinion the best work of his we have seen. Every character 
is consistent ; not an unnecessary paragraph intrudes upon 
the story. Mr. Beke (pronounced 44 Beck ”) is a splendid 
example of the well-born, imperturbable, unsentimental 
Englishman. Some of his conversations with the ladies 
are delightful: 

44 Who is Mr. O’Rorkc ? ” he inquired, “He seems to know’ my 
uncle.” 

44 He is the seventh son of Lord Athlone. And Lord Athlone's 
grandfather was a crossing-sweeper in Dublin; but he found a 
sovereign one day among the mud on his crossing, and so he 
became a millionaire and was made into a Union Peer. It has 
nothing to do with the workhouse; I used to think it had.” 

Mr. Beke did not think the young diplomatist looked at all like 
a crossing-sweeper. 

44 One perfectly understands,” he said , 14 that finding sovereigns 
would naturally involve his becoming a millionaire if he went on 
finding them long enough. How long did he go on ? M 

“ Oh ! He didn’t go on at all. He only found one ; but he 
bought a lottery ticket with it and won a prize of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

44 The difference,” observed Mr. Beke, 44 between a million 
pounds and ten thousand is so trifling that-” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed. “You will forgive my seeming to 
interrupt,” she said, “ but I was still in the introductory chapters 
of my story. The original O’Rorke invested his ten thousand 
pounds in manure which he got for nothing from the Corporation 
of Dublin, on whom the new and beautiful idea of sanitation was 
just dawning; only he had to carry it away in carts—he had 
about five hundred, I believe. And he sold it to the farmers and 
market-gardeners ... in that way he soon made about two 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 

“He would, of course. And two hundred and fifty Uiousand 
from a million leaves only-’’ 

Miss Van Arnhem raised her fork with thte gesture of an orator. 
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“ Permit me !” she said. “That quarter of a million he laid 
out on ships, which he cargoed and sent to sea ; he was a good 
man and heaven blessed him. They soon foundered.” 

“ I presume,” remarked Mr. Beke, “ that they were insured.” 

“ To four times their vrluc, as it happened. Insurance,” con¬ 
tinued the young lady , 44 was then, like drainage, in its infancy.' , 

Humour is the strong note of the whole book until almost 
the end ; both in the chatter and in the author’s numerous 
asides we seem to see the raconteur , infinitely amused, and 
the least bit sad with his characters and the world they 
live in. We trace a hint of George Meredith’s three Miss 
Poles ( l4 Pole, Polar, and North Pole were designations of 
the shades of distance which they could convey in a 
bow ”) in Mr. Ayscough’s Peels—without prejudice : 

The younger brother Orange Peel; Miss Tab, who had a tongue, 
was known in all East Anglia as Candied Peel, while—by a bold 
change of metaphor—the youngest, Miss Maddy, was called 
Muffled Peal. She was reputed to be delicate, and was always 
much involved in wraps and respirators. 

And there was 44 Salmon Peel,” a cousin, so-called because 
there was “something fishy about him.” This-is the 
gospel according to Gerry O’Rorke, the irrepressible and 
inextinguishable Irish attache. His love-making we should 
like to quote, but it extends over several pages, and it is 
seldom possible to take effective pieces from an effective 
whole. The finish of the story, unexpected as it is, we 
will not trespass upon, but will leave it to be discovered 
by the reader with what we feel sure will be a sincere 
thrill of tenderness and regret. 

The critic’s duty unfortunately compels him to note 
bad points as well as good ones, and we have one complaint 
to record of Mr. Ayscough’s style ; it appears to us unwise 
to change suddenly from the past tense to the present in a 
romance of this description. There may be exceptional 
occasions or types of story when it is allowable for the 
sake of effect, but in this case we think it spoils the 
smoothness of relation ; for instance, in this sentence : 
44 By the time he had got the cigarette alight he heard the 
clink of horse-hoofs on the stony road, and almost before 
he had time to wonder whether it will be a stranger or an 
acquaintance, Mrs. Freke comes clattering round the 
corner”—there is no adequate reason why the more 
natural 44 came ” should not have been written. And we 
do not care for such an adjectival nicety as 44 more tree¬ 
less.” 

Having, however, thus plucked a thorn with our rose, 
we are free to confess that the resultant irritation is very 
slight, and that Mr. Ayscough has given us an excep¬ 
tionally fine book. 


FICTION 

The Broken Honeymoon. By Edwin Pugh. (John Milne, 
6s.) 

The reader in quest of amusement would do well to let 
this novel alone. 44 The Broken Honeymoon” is a mono¬ 
tone in drab—a tale of mean streets, mean men, and mean 
motives. Not one sordid or squalid detail is missing. 
Suburban life is stripped of that veil of illusion with which 
many modern romantic writers have sought to invest it, 
and we see the thing as it is—or rather as it appears to Mr. 
Pugh—grim, loathsome, and repulsive. It is difficult to 
realise that the people about whom Mr. Pugh writes, and 
whose paltry ambitions and shabby, soiled respectabilities 
he so relentlessly exposes, are the very same people who, 
in the pages of Dickens, fill us with a sense of kindly 
comradeship and move us alternately to laughter and to 
tears. It is a one-sided picture, but is needed perhaps as 
a corrective to that distorted sentimentality which is the 
dominant note in so many of our romances of the suburbs. 
Mr. Pugh is alive to the squalor of poverty, but we see 
nothing tf its pathos, nor are we afforded so much as a 
passing glimpse of those silent and unrecognised heroisms 
which dignify even the dreary avenues of Tufnell Park. 

The scene opens in a boarding-house, which is kept by 
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a middle-aged solicitor’s clerk and his wife. He is a 
repulsive mixture of duplicity and pretentiousness, she a 
vulgar slut. Mr. Pugh has contrived to reproduce the 
atmosphere of this strange household with a photographic 
fidelity. The monotony of family life is diversified by daily 
squabbles. There is hardly a canon of good breeding or 
good taste which is not hourly broken by some member 
of the family. They listen on staircases. They descend 
even to the level of petty pilfering. But there is 
one daughter—her name is Rosetta—who has some¬ 
how managed to assimilate the elements of a superficial 
culture. What more natural than that the lonely clerk 
who lodges with this impossible family should fall in 
love with her ? Rosetta, whose one object in life is 
to secure possession of a 44 settled income,” responds to the 
advances of her ardent suitor, and the remainder of the 
book is devoted to a description of the honeymoon of this 
ill-assorted pair. It is not pleasant reading. Disgust 
succeeds to disillusionment. The innate vulgarity of the 
woman is matched by the invincible selfishness of the man, 
and a final and ultimate rupture is only averted by the 
good offices of an intermediary, who plays the part of a 
fairy godmother throughout the narrative, and who is 
perhaps the one purely conventional character in the whole 
story. As it is, Mr. Pugh leaves us but half-convinced. 
The possibilities of a happy (or even tolerable) union 
between two people of such widely dissimilar characters 
and temperaments arc too remote to be plausible. It 
must be said, however, in justice to Mr. Pugh, that, whether 
lie has succeeded or failed in his attempt to depict a 
certain phase of suburban life, he has written a novel of 
unquestionable power and sincerity. “The Broken Honey¬ 
moon” is indeed—regarded purely as literature—the 
finest book that he has given us since “Tony Drum.” 

Edwin Trafford, Altruist. By William K. Hill. (David 
Nutt, 6s.) 

11 Edwin Trafford, Altruist,” is designated by its 
author as 44 an economic romance.” We have but little 
sympathy with the novelist on the rostrum. His main 
business, as we conceive it, is to get on with his story, 
leaving the social and political problems of his time to 
others, who arc possibly more competent to deal with 
them. Mr. Hill, however, refuses to be bound by any such 
self-imposed limitations. Profit-sharing, Socialism,woman’s 
suffrage, the modern marriage problem—these are but a 
few of the subjects that engage the attention of Mr. Hill in 
the course of the 528 pages that go to the make-up of this 
44 economic romance.” The thing would be more tolerable 
if Mr. Hill had anything new to tell us, or any suggestions 
of value to offer. But he has nene. He dins the same 
dreary platitudes into our reluctant car that are shouted 
daily by the frenetic scribes of our hapenny Press, and the 
poor story, affrighted by so much clatter, disappears from 
our view r . This is the more to be regretted as there are 
moments when, despite his magniloquence, we discern in 
Mr. Hill the makings of a quite promising novelist. He 
must try again, however. A series of political essays, held 
together by the thinnest thread of narrative, do not make 
a romance, 41 economic ” or otherwise. 


SPREAD EAGLE 

This heraldic term does not occur in any of the standard 
works on heraldry, which give, in the same sense, 44 displayed 
eagle,” to be distinguished from 14 eagle with wings dis¬ 
played” (r. N.E.D., s.v. display, and Cussans, 14 Handbook 
of Heraldry ”). This display , which occurs in M.E. 
(N.E.D., e. 1400), of course represents F. dtployer, O.F. 
despieicr; but it is rather curious that F. does not, in 
heraldry, use dcployer to qualify aigle. An “eagle with 
wings displayed ” is 44 une aigle aux ailes diployfes (or 
etcnducs),” but a 44 displayed eagle ” is 44 une aigle cployee ” 
(Diet. Gen., Littre, Godefroi Comp). This cfloycr, O.F. 
cspleier , L. explicare, has only survived in this special 
application, but probably existed in O.F. in a more general 


sense; cf., It. spiegare. Oudin (1660) marks it archaic in 
the meaning dcsdoblado, unfolded, and gives aif*le aployee, 
aguila con dos cabc^as. Apparently M.E. substituted 
44 displayed eagle ” for 4 ‘ splayed eagle,” at present unrecorded, 
and E. splay, always explained as an aphetieform oi display, 
probably represents, in some of its meanings, O.F. csplacr 
rather than despleier , e g., to splay (i.e., split)a fish; the splayinf 
of Christ upon the Cross (Tyndall, quoted by Richardson); 
and even splay -footed ; cf., L. cxpJicalus crururn (Pliny), a 
casting out of legges one fiom another, as a horse doth 
after his lifting in an ambling pace (Cooper, 1573). To 
return to “spread eagle,” the earliest quotation in the 
Century is from Dryden, who uses it of the two-headed 
eagle,* but it is much older, for Cotgravc has esployi, 
displayed ; and hence aigle csployie, a spred-Eaglc. I 
conjecture that this is a popular corruption of 44 splayed 
eagle,” a familiar word of somewhat similar sound and 
meaning being substituted for an archaic and unintel¬ 
ligible one. If Dryden’s use of 44 spread eagle ” is correct, 
the American variety is quite another bird, and the real 
44 spread eagle ” has legitimate grounds for complaint 

Ernest Weekley. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

SUFFRAGITIS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Would you very kindly allow me to point out, in con¬ 
nection with the present disreputable movement, which the 
recent tactics of certain hysterical women and neurotic men have 
practically now killed, and who have delighted in seeking to 
advance their doomed cause by gross abuse of all those who have 
taken a different view, that the root of the evil of the whole 
agitation has been the mother instinct in the female section 0/ it 
wrongly diverted ? This stern fact, Sir, cannot be too frequently 
impressed upon the public mind, for the strongest natural 
instinct within woman is notoriety, and she is only happy 
and content when it is unrestrained ; but when it is suppressed 
it finds an outlet by mothering political or other aspirations 
of a non-political and sex assertive character which other¬ 
wise would not come to birth. The remedy, therefore, lies 
not in combating the immediate cause, but in the very urgent 
reform of the views cf women on marriage. These ill-educated 
provincial females, in most cases, who have been claimed as 
leaders, have been wholly ignorant really of the springs of their 
own actions, for their movement is connected directly with the 
growing sterility of marriages and the consequent decline in the 
birth-rate. In short, if more of these shameless viragoes had 
b?cn bearing babies instead of bearing banners and placards to 
our streets and parks we should never have heard of their sorry 
existence. A woman, consciously or unconsciously, wants to 
mother something. Give her a baby and she will mother that and 
hold her peace ; but if she has not a baby she W'ill want to mother 
you instead—and by you I mean collectively the nation. For 
this utterly disgusting and revolting agitation has synchronised 
very curiously with the decline in the birth-rate, and as it has 
declined so it has increased in force and volume. 

The first community to enfranchise its women was Net 
Zealand, and it has had its sharpest fall in the birth-rate, which 
has been very startling and portentous. The great majority 
of females taking a prominent part in the present hopeless move¬ 
ment are either unmarried women, childless women, or wtHnen 
who are married but who have passed the age of childbearing 
and if one attends a Suffrage meeting, as I have done, and 
shrewdly scans the faces and figures oF the women who com¬ 
prise such, it will be found that both show a painfully 
marked divergence on the whole from the ordinary—the 
normal—feminine type. They both approach the horrible 
masculine type which is so wholly unnatural and revolting a 
sight in the female sex. Childlessness has not been forced upon 
women, it has been deliberately and sinfully adopted by them, 
and the present ill-conditioned persons w f ho arc serving in oof 
gaols represent some of the types I have described. Since 
politics is simply inconsistency reduced to a career, they have now 
discovered the true value of the empty election promises made by 


* Cf. Fureticrc— cspioyt, ou cployee, terme de blason, qui sediidc 
1 'aiglc dc l’Empire qui est Jpioyi'e, qui a Ics ailes ctcnducs, ct dnx 
tetes : ce qui sc dit particulicrement a cause dc la tete et do cot s 01 
ctant ouverts et separez representent deux cols ct deux tetes. Ou 
appcllc cn general tptoyci, tous les oiseaux qui ont les ailes 
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certain Members of Parliament as regards the passing of a 
measure such as they seek, whilst their one lively hope, Mr. 
Stangcr, has now told them that in about eight months time 
there will not be a single member favourable to their cause in 
the House, since the number is now only 274 as compared with 
420 who were originally pledged to woman's suffrage! I feel I 
cannot do better, Sir, with your very kind permission, than con¬ 
clude this letter by quoting the wise and weighty words of my 
friend the late Herbert Spencer uttered on the present subject : 

“ The question is,” he asked, “ will giving the suffrage to 
women, which is in itself but a nominal extension of liberty, 
lead to real extension of liberty ? I am decidedly of 
opinion that it will not. Of course, whoever finds that the 
minds of men and women are alike will not agree with me. 
Hut I hold them to be unlike both quantitatively and quali¬ 
tatively. I believe the difference to result from a physiological 
necessity, and that no amount of culture can obliterate it. 
And I believe, further, that the relative deficiency of the 
female mind is in just those most complex faculties, 
intellectual and moral, which have political action for their 
sphere.” 

I commend these words to all those thoughtless, silly creatures 
who support the present degrading movement, and to the female 
sex as a whole who seek the vote, since woman is, and always 
will be, physically and intellectually inferior to man, and as a 
result men, being fully conscious of this at all times, will never be 
found, whilst having to bear and perform the chief duties of 
citizenship, to place themselves in a position of political inferiority 
to those who are so utterly disqualified for the adequate perform¬ 
ance of such great, responsible, and intricate duties. 


November 7, 1908. 


Walter Stephens. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n the last two issues of The Academy you have been 
wondering how a Christian clergyman like Percy Dcariner can 
stand on the same platform as an atheist like Bernard Shaw, and 
can share, in common with him, a belief in Socialism. 

Do you mean, then, that a Christian should never act in unison 
with those who do not believe as he believes in religious matters ? 
I>o you think that a Christian should never hold the same opinion 
as an atheist on any subject ? If a German army invaded 
England should Percy Dcarmcr refuse to march with the English 
army that would be sent against it because Bernard Shaw, an 
atheist, was also in the English ranks ? If Percy Dearmer 
believed in Tariff Reform, how should he act seeing that Mr. 
Halfour (a philosophic doubter) and Mr. Chamberlain (who denies 
the divinity of Christ) are the leaders in the Tariff Reform move¬ 
ment ? Or, if he decide to support Free Trade, what should he 
do when he finds that Mr. Moriey is “ no soond ” ? 

It is a fact, you say, that a great many Socialists arc atheists. 
But it is also a fact that a great many Tories arc infidels and a 
great many Liberals arc infidels ; that a great many doctors and 
lawyers and pitmen arc also infidels. If we are to conclude, 
then, that Socialism makes men into atheists, we must also believe 
that there is something in Toryism and Liberalism, in the medical 
and legal professions, and in the handling of coal that makes for 
atheism. 

‘‘Socialism”—as Blatchford in “Britain for the British” has 
pointed out—“ does not touch religion at any point.” Socialism 
is not concerned with the doctrine of the Trinity or the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but it is concerned with the municipalisation of gas 
and water and electricity, and the nationalisation of the land and 
the railways, and by national ownership and control of the means 
of production and exchange the Socialists hope to make life wnrth 
living for every willing worker. And in the demand for these 
things the Primitive Methodist and the clergyman of the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic and the atheist, the Salvation 
Army captain and the agnostic can stand logically and con¬ 
scientiously on the Socialist platform. 

Alexander Bird. 


ing the militant tactics, have declared in favour of a “limited” 
brand of female suffrage. They make no pretence of loving the 
principle, but, for obvious motives, would support the extension 
of the franchise to women ratepayers. Such a move would 
largely strengthen the Conservative vote, and to gain this 
temporary party advantage they are willing to sell the national 
future. I say temporary, because it is obvious to every sane 
person that such a step would only be the beginning of an end. 
With all three parties in the State committed to the principle of 
petticoat government, the practice of it could not long remain 
“limited.” The admitted end of nearly all the “Votes for 
Women ** troop is “ Votes for all Women/ When once the law 
had admitted the political equality of women, the cry would be 
raised that the present qualification was unjust to them, and the 
“ fight to the death” would be continued by the “ martyrs” with 
renewed vigour. 

C. O. 

Putney, S.W., November 8, 1908. 


LIMITED FEMALE SUFFRAGE 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—Y our remarks on the Daily Telegraph leave nothing unsaid; 
but its example seems to have infected some of its contemporaries. 
The Daily Mail has been going one better, and the Outlook has 
been, if possible, more fatuous than either. The latter raises the 
old cry about “ political offenders,” and apparently, if a Suffragette 
steals a purse to hand over the money to the cause, we shall be 
invited to accept her as a political offender. No tears need be 
shed over the above trio, but the case is different with some of 
the other Conservative journals. Many of them, while condemn- 


THE EDUCATION PROPOSVLS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —It is widely reported that the negotiations for a com¬ 
promise on the Education proposals of the Government carried 
on between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Runciman 
have failed. There appears however to be some possibility of 
their being renewed. 

With this in mind we feel that we ought to point out that no 
compromise can be accepted by Lancashire Churchmen that 
docs not accord with the conditions clearly laid down in the 
recent declaration adopted at a meeting of the Joint Committee 
of Education (the Bishop of Manchester in the chair) which 
represents the Church Schools of the Manchester Diocese. The 
declaration runs as follows : 

We refuse to accept any settlement of the Education 
question which docs not adequately provide for the religious 
instruction of children in all schools, and which docs not 
accord perfect equality of treatment as between denomina¬ 
tional and undenominational schools, teaching and teachers, 
and pledge ourselves to continue the Education agitation 
until such equality is finally established. 

t. E.'cLewo U wh, l w e r^-, n , ted by lhc 

S. Swinburne, J J oint Committcc * 

Diocesan Chambers, Manchester. 


MR. SHORTER AND MRS. CASK ELL 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,— May I ask you if the statement made recently that Mr. 
Clement Shorter is to do Mrs. Gaskell in the “ English Men of 
Letters” is true? Surely, Sir, some one with more claim to the 
title of “ Man of Letters” should be found for this responsible 
task. Mr. Clement Shorter's latest exploits as “ editor ” of the 
Bronte letters show that he has not one particle of critical 
faculty or literary insight, or that general cast of mind analytical 
and synthetic, necessary for the task. The Browning in the 
“Men of Letters” series is a sufficiently painful performance. 
The appearance of Mr. Clement Shorter—who, it is surely not 
unkind or unfair to say, is simply an industrious collector of the 
trivial—is not to be thought of with equanimity. Moreover, has 
Miss Gaskell (a woman of great culture and discrimination) been 
consulted ? I believe not. If Lord Morlcy is too much engaged 
elsewhere to continue to exercise properly his capacity as general 
editor, and the task of selecting contributors is left to some 
young man who gathers his knowledge from newspaper 1 * notices,” 
is it not time it was taken out of Lord Morley's hand and given 
to a more fitting person ? 

Admirer of Mrs. Gaskell. 
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“INVERTED FEET” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Rudmose-Brown deals with this matter on the large 
lines for which I pleaded last week. He does not spend time in 
discussing the accentuation of doubtful words, but meets the 
main issue. I have little fault to find with his presentation of the 
matter. He should not say that I refuse to look facts in the face ; 
he is entitled to say only that in his opinion I fail to do so. In 
my opinion he comes short of doing so. For what is the 
approximate principle which he lays down as applying to “ feet 
devoid of accent ” ? I give it in his own words : “The ictus can 
be beaten on any syllable which is not less accented than the 
syllabic which precedes it.” I quoted an “iambic pentameter” 
by Keats ending with the word enchantment . Iambic cadence 
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requires ictus to fall on the last syllabic of this word. Surely this 
syllabic is less accented than its predecessor, in the ordinary 
sense of that term. If, on the contrary, ictus is 44 beaten ” on the 
penultimate syllable, what becomes of 44 iambic” cadence ? Pend¬ 
ing explanation, I cannot sec how this theory fits the facts at all 
here. 

There seem some contradictory statements in his first and 
second paragraphs. “Before words or syllables can be verse 
they arc speech, with its appropriate quantities and accentuation.” 
Poets must not 44 take liberties ” with these, yet they may bring 
out their 44 latent potentiality.” How can this be done without 
44 taking liberties”? Does Keats take none with enchantment f 
Granted that the natural quantity of the syllables facilitates 
dwelling on them, surely considerable liberty is taken with the 
word's prose accentuation. That, of course, is but one instance 
out of a thousand. I find it hard to understand how latent 
otentialities can be brought out without natural prose cadence 
eing to some extent interfered with ; the one seems to imply 
the other. And I think most people will agree that our poets do 
44 lake liberties” with words. 

On the other hand, I see no contradiction, though lie finds one, 
in the way I propose to deal with 44 wrenched accent ” as com¬ 
pared with 44 feet devoid of accent.” 44 If the prose accentuation 
is to be disregarded in the former case . . . why should the 
same not happen in the latter case V I say it does happen ; we 
disregard presence of accent in the one case, absence in the other. 
Logic as well as common sense forbids us to create fictitious 
speech-stresses in cither case. 

I must also maintain that it is quite feasible to consider words 
apart from their accentuation. 44 Accent ” is a matter of the rela¬ 
tive importance which wc give to one syllable as compared with 
# another. Regarded by itself a syllable has properly no accent. 
It may be pronounced loudly or softly; but “accent” implies 
that it shall be pronounced mote loudly or softly than another 
syllabic. Of course, in a sentence no syllable can thus stand in 
isolation; it is always compared with its neighbours. There is, 
however, no reason why our poets should not, for purposes of 
their own, ask us to disregard this comparison occasionally. To 
disregard it, observe ; not to make any actual change. How wc 
carry out their wish is our affair. We may, if convenient, try to 
accentuate syllables equally ; or we may simply leave them as 
they were. In the case of “among” in Wordworth’s line I sug¬ 
gested that we do the latter. Mr. Rudmosc Brown's argu¬ 
ments do not in any way negative this possibility, or show 
why a trisyllablic foot should be postulated where none exists in 
ordinary reading. 

But our agreements are more important than our differences. 
I am glad he can go so far with me as regards the mental time- 
scheme, and do not despair of getting him to go further. How docs 
his 44 adaptation ’’ differ from my “adjustment” ? Chiefly, I think, 
in being a physical process. Like most of our metrists, he wishes 
to make the spoken syllables of a line express its rhythm, and will 
not hear of “clashing” between them and the time-scheme. I, 
on the other hand, say that though we always try (by means of 
anastrophe ,“ level accent,” or what not) to make ictus and word- 
accent agree, there are many cases where this is impossible. 
What happens in these cases? Not any actual distortion of 
words ; this is where, I think, he misunderstands. My 44 adjust¬ 
ment ” is not a process carried out in speech ; that would be sing - 
song, which I condemn. It is a purely mental process, begun and 
ended apart from elocution. It admits of contrast, just because 
it takes place in the mind ; what would be unpleasant or impos¬ 
sible in utterance may give pleasure mentally. As it does not 
distort the spoken words it does not affect their sense, except 
possibly by suggesting 44 latent potentialities” in meaning as 
in sound. This is no a priori theory, but an explanation forced 
on me by study of facts. The examples I have given seem to 
suggest it irresistibly. Mr. Rudmose-Brown deals with only a few 
of these—those that can be accounted for by 44 level stress.** 
When he extends his survey to others, and realises how mental 
44 adjustment ” leaves the spoken sounds unaltered, I am hopeful 
that he will entertain my idea, perhaps expressing it in a better 
form. I feel sure that he can do so without material injury to his 
own view and without incurring the consequences which he 
predicts. 

For I do not at all admit his 44 logical corollary ” Sing song not 
being included in the premises, it cannot possibly appear in the 
conclusion. To sing-song —that is, to invariable representation of 
mental ictus by physical stress—I am totally opposed. I should 
be very chary myself of saying when “any ten syllables” can or 
cannot form a valid heroic line. “Facts” do not furnish clear 
rules to go by ; they often leave us doubtful whether a line be 
good or bad. The effect produced by verse is subjective as well 
as objective ; a line may be bad to one man and good to another. 
One man understands what a particular cadence, a particular 
grouping of syllables in comparison with time-beats, is meant to 
express, therefore he is pleased by it; another does not under¬ 
stand, therefore he feels no pleasure. Push this as far as you like, 


it still does not annihilate the distinction between verse and 
prose. 

I trust the foregoing may remove some of the objections 
urged by Mr. Rudmose-Brown. The last word in his letter 
should, I imagine, be 44 feet” instead of syllables. Not being sure 
on what principle he divides his 44 feet,” I say nothing about the 
sentence which ends with that word. 

T. S. Omoxd. 


INVERTED FEET. 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M r. Omond is still haunted by a vague idea that where 
he finds what he calls inverted feet, the poet must be aiming at 
something beyond mere rhythmical or accentual verse. I am 
sure he will find nothing in that direction but 44 Chaos and Old 
Night.” A great many irregularities or inversions arc not so 
difficult to understand if wc allow that one word may influence 
the accent placed on another. This and nothing else must 
decide the accentuation when ten low words or monosyllables 
creep in in one line. In dissyllables the accent may be shifted 
by a strongly-emphasised syllable immediately either before or 
after. This occurs most frequently in the case of prepositions. 
It is quite regular to say against 1 laic or ag’ainst law , according 
as the emphasis requires to be placed. But any word may have 
its accent thus influenced, as in the following line : 

I am not treacherous. But Macbeth is. 

As to Mr. Omond's difficulty that the monosyllabic prepositions 
to, for, of, by, etc., have sometimes to be reckoned accented and 
sometimes unaccented, lie will find that the same thing occurs 
to every monosyllable in the language : 

I saw a dead man win a fight; 

I thought that man was I. 

If the rules for the right accentuation of monosyllables had been 
studied I do not think that Cowper would have written 

God made the country, but man made the town; 
which, properly accented, comes under the formula a z x, 
a x x, a x x, a. Milton’s line also 

To whom thus the portress of Hell-gate replied, 

is trochaic rather than iambic. 

A striking example of the straits to which some prosodiitsarc 
reduced is found in Brightland, where he says that all words 
ending in m, or in a mute, or in fact any consonant 44 that shuts the 
mouth/* must necessarily be short. The fact he had observed 
was that same occurred in the unaccented half of an iambic foot 

Mr. Omond may doubt how some poets pronounce before, e tc., 
but he cannot doubt how Bulwcr-Lytton read : 

Psalm-chanting came the monks the Norman camp unto. 

William Bum 


“BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — Commentators differ as to the meaning of the fifth hr" 
in this song— 

Because thou art not seen— 

and suggest various readings, all more or less unsatisfactory. 
May I venture to suggest that line 4 should read : 

Thy tooth is not less keen, 

Because thou art not seen ? 

C. Batemas. 

THE MILTON TERCENTENARY 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I have the honour, on behalf of the Milton Tercentenary 
Committee, appointed by the Council of the British Acadcrn' j- 
view of a memorial addressed to them early in the year by 
Lord Mayor, the Chairman of the London County Council, 1 ^ 
Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, aw 
London, and others, to announce the following details 0 

programme of the celebration ; . 

On the evening of December 8th, the eve of the t 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Milton, the British Acad 
will hold a special meeting at the Theatre of Burlington 
Burlington Gardens, at which Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of 
house, Fellow of the Academy, will deliver a brief oration 0 
44 Milton's Life and Work,” to be followed by a £*scoi»* 
“Milton’s 4 Comus* and its Incidental Music,” by Sir 
Bridge, illustrated by the choristers of Westminster Abbey. 

In response to a request addressed to him by the Tercen . 
Committee, Mr. George Meredith, O.M., has graciouslv * »* 
some lines on 44 Milton,” in honour of the occasion, and me 
bration will fittingly open with the reading of these lines. 
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On December 9th, the day of the Tercentenary, a special 
commemoration service will be held in the afternoon at the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Chcapsidc, at which the sermon will 
be given by the Bishop of Ripon. The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor (Sir George Wyatt Truscott), and the Sheriffs, in State, 
leading citizens (especially of Milton's Ward of Bread Street), the 
Officers and Fellows of the British Academy, with other invited 
guests, will attend the service. 

In the evening the Lord Mayor will entertain a representative 
company at the Mansion House at a banquet, in celebration of 
the Tercentenary. 

On Thursday, December 10th, in the afternoon, a General 
Meeting of the British Academy will be held, at which will be 
communicated, for publication, the following papers on various 
aspects of Milton's life and work :— 

“ Milton and Dante, with Reference to Macaulay’s Essay,” 
by Mr. W. J. Courthope, C.B.; 

“ Milton in the Eighteenth Century/’ by Professor E. 
Dowdcn ; 

" Milton’s Fame on the Continent,” by Professor J. G. 
Robertson ; 

* Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,’* by Mr. A. F. 
Leach ; 

14 * Samson Agonistes’ and the Hellenic Drama,” by the late 
Sir Richard Jebb. 

Further, Professor C. H. Firth will contribute a paper on 
“ Milton as an Historian;” this will be read at the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Academy on November 25th. 

These papers, together with other contributions, will be pub¬ 
lished in extenso in “ The Proceedings of the British Academy,” 
and also separately. 

On the evening of Tuesday, December 15th, a performance of 
Samson Agonistes will be given at the Theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel, for the guests of the 
British Academy. Public performances are being arranged for 
in London and elsewhere. 

At the British Museum there will be an exhibition of " Milton- 
iana,” and a portfolio containing facsimiles of the Milton auto¬ 
graphs and documents in the Museum will be “ published, by order 
of the Trustees, on the occasion lof the Milton Tercentenary.” 
The price of the portfolio will bn is., single plates 3d. each. 

Some six months ago Sir E. Maunde Thompson, the President 
of the Academy, addressed a letter to you commending the due 
observance of the Tercentenary to the attention of the educational 
and other authorities of English-speaking countries, suggesting 
that those who are directly concerned in education would be best 
able to decide on the various ways in whtoh this could be carried 
out. It is gratifying to learn that this suggestion is being acted 
upon by institutions, societies, and schools. As far as the London 
schools are concerned, application has been made to the London 
County Council for a lesson to be given on the life and work of 
Milton in the schools under the Council’s control on Wednesday, 
December 9th, the day of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Milton. The matter is now under the consideration of 
the appropriate Sub-Committee, and it is hoped that the proposal 
will be acceded to. 

I. Gollaxcz, Secretary of the British Academy. 

November 9, 1908. 

THE TIMES AND THE PUBLISHERS 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —A few ? weeks ago it was definitely announced that the 
great Book War with the Times had ended with a glorious victory 
for the Publishers’ Association—that the Book Club was no longer 
on the Black List ; that the publishers might supply the Oxford 
Street Saleroom with as many books as they pleased ; that the 
embargo on the advertising columns of the Times was removed, 
and that all was peace again. There was, however, an atmo¬ 
sphere of secrecy and mystery about the settlement that was dis¬ 
concerting to many. Although the publishers were officially 
informed that they might again have dealings with the Times 
Book Club, they were not permitted to know on what basis rela¬ 
tions might be renewed. The impression was conveyed that 
the points at issue which had caused the great boycott of the 
Book Club had been conceded, and that the Times had agreed 
not to slaughter prices under the stipulated six months of the 
Publishers' Net Book Agreement. Many people had their 
doubts as to this. They did not believe that the Times would 
give way to this extent. What they felt was that the 
Publishers’ Association had actually climbed down—not the 
Times. And from what is happening at the moment in 
the Book World it would appear that they were right. 
The Society of Associated Booksellers is up in arms because it is 
believed that the Publishers’ Association has given in to the 
enemy and has left the booksellers in the lurch. It feels that it 
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has been betrayed, and demands satisfaction. Meetings have 
been held, and, headed by Mr. Hanson, one of the staunchest 
upholders of the booksellers’ rights, prompt action is said to be 
contemplated. Many of the leading booksellers are refusing to 
purchase books from publishers in the Association until the Times 
question is satisfactorily settled and the terms of the so-called 
“settlement” made public. The fire has been fanned by the issue 
of “Queen Victoria’s Letters" by the Times at the cut price of 
6s., a book which, at the original figure of £2 3s., was issued 
only twelve months since, and of which many booksellers hold 
considerable stocks—now, of course, unsaleable. Thousands of 
people who paid £2 3s. for the work only recently have a distinct 
grievance in this early cutting of the price. The indirect effect 
on the book trade is serious, for it spreads a lack of all con¬ 
fidence on the part of bookbuyers, making the sale of first 
editions at a remunerative price almost impossible. So far, 
therefore, from the new regime at the Times or the so-called 
settlement of the Book War by the Publishers’ Association 
being welcomed by the bookselling trade, it is condemned on all 
sides. Some of the younger publishing houses, too, who are out¬ 
side the Association are greatly aggrieved at the weak-kneed 
policy of that body which is supposed to watch over the interests 
of book-producers. Immediately a settlement of the Times 
dispute was announced one of these sent in their application for 
membership. The following day, hearing rumours that the 
44 settlement ” meant concessions to the Times in regard to the 
Net Book Agreement, they wrote to the secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion withdrawing their application for membership in the event 
of this being the fact. The secretary replied that no information 
whatever on the point could be vouchsafed. The Publishers' 
Association would, however, appear to be singularly weak and 
vacillating in its methods. A few weeks ago, for example, it 
issued a proclamation that any bookseller supplying net books post- 
free was contravening the conditions of the Net Book Agree¬ 
ment. Almost immediately after it proceeded to eat its words, 
and withdrew its proclamation. Now, as a finishing touch to its 
vacillation, it has issued a 44 recommendation ” to booksellers to 
charge postage on net books. It is not difficult, therefore, to see 
how easy it must have been for the Times to score a victory over 
such a body—and a victory has, for the present at any rate, 
undoubtedly been scored. Had the Publishers’ Association really 
caused the Book Club to climb down, as was announced, there 
could have been no possible reason for secrecy as to the terms of 
settlement, and no possible reason for the present revived agita¬ 
tion of the booksellers. 

Paternoster Row. 
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THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly . 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Bookf. 

Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are :— 

Th« Review* of Books end Literary Notes. Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical. Art, and Dramatic Event*. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 
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THE NOVEMBER BOOK MONTHLY. 
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It is full of Literary Gossip, Literary 
Articles, Literary News, and Literary 
Illustrations. Get it from your 
Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE1J 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 7 

L ONDON. 

REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 

FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BT THE 

AUTOTYPK PERMANENT PROCESS. 
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Wallace Collection, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallen 
(Liverpool). 

DRAWINGS BT HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, 
Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OP SACRED AET from 

various Collections. 
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DRAWINGS BT ALBERT DITHER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
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The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 

Now Ready, Enlarged Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 

For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetical]! usds 

Artists' Names. 

Post Free. ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEALE'S Translation, as. 6d. net 
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PRAYER 
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By Brother LAWRENCE. Paper or cloth, 6d. net; cloth, 
is. net; leather, as. net. 

J. H. NEWMAN’8 8ERM0H8 

A Selection of Twelve from the Author’s "Parochial 
Sermons." Demy 8vo, paper cover, 6d ; post-free, 8d. 

THE UPWARD WAY 

Extracts from the Letters of Samuel Rutherford. Com¬ 
piled by E. C. GREGORY. The Deanery, St. Paul's. 
Auther of "An Introduction to Christian Mysticism." 
Paper, 6d. net; cloth, is. net; leather, as. net. 

SPIRITUAL T0RREHT8 

By Madame GUYON. Cloth, crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 

SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF BROTHER 

LAWREHCE 

Pint issue since 1741. Paper, Gd. net : cloth, is. net: 
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By CARDINAL NEWMAN. Paper. Cxi net ; doth, 11. 
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AUTHORS ! THE CAMBRIDGE 

LITERARY AGENCY, • 115 Strand, 
London (now placing Novels, Short Stories, 
Articles, and Poems with over 100 Publishers 
and Periodicals), has just sold to a leading 
magazine a story which not only had been 
refused by the Editor when submitted by the 
Author (this is quite common), but which had 
been returned with a stated objection. The 
story had in no way been altered. Such is 
the power of the Agency’s recommendation. 
Write for 16-page prospectus and unique 
testimonials. ’Phone 1648 Gerrard. • 

ROOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookhnder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
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Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 30s. 
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A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
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DE LUXE. 

Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same te me. 

Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. note ready. 

'THE WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 

x INGS of J. M. W. TURNER in the 
National Gallery, with Deecriptive Text by 
T. A. COOK. 58 Reproductions in Colour, 
beautifully done. 1,200 copies published by 
Cassells 1904 at 63s. net. Offered for 35s.— 
Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


Typewriting 


AUTHORS’ MSS.,9d. per 1000 words 
^ Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Ty^ 
writing carefully done at home (RemingUc. 
Good paper. Orders promptly exeenfc: 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L L. 
18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 

AUTHORS’ MSST intelligently 
^ copied, iod. a thousand words. N oi 
accurate work. Yost typewriter. Address Y 
49 Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W 

TO AUTHORS.-Lady (expen 
A enced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS. from is. per 1,000 words. Da 
matic work a speciality. Indexing (Govern 
ment work, books, magazines, Ac.). Prod 
revising (usual terms). Accuracy, promyc 
tude. Highest testimonials.—Miss Foot, 
Dighy Mansions, Hamm ersmith, W. _ 

'TYPEWRITING promptly and 
A accurately done. iod. per 1,000 woriv 
Specimens and references. — Address Mia 
Messer, The Orchard, CotteriU Road,Sorbic 
S.W. 

TYPEWRITING.-The WEST 
A KENSINGTON OFFICES. Author 
MSS., Translations, tkc. Legal and Genc^l 
Copying. Private dictation rooms. Qnslr 
etc., duplicated. Usual terms. Reference 
Established fifteen years— Sikes axd Sis* 
22 3A Hammersmith Road, London, W. 

'TYPEWRITING. — Neat, careful 
and intelligent work. Fiction ji 
thousand, other work 8d. Good paper Spec 
mens sent.—Mrs. A., 10 Grosvcaor Road, & 
Albans. _ _ 

THE Owner of an ORIGINAL 

A PAOLO VERONESE (Part Sketch oc ibe 
Kan a Wedding, Paris Louvre) is prefund « 
receive an offer from a large picture-gaE #7 * 
favourable terms. Apply, in first instance to 
W. Z. 1405, care of Rudolf Mossc, Yicnw I 
Austria. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

A hollow burst of bellowing has gone up from the 
Radical Press because the Bishop of Hereford has not 
been appointed to the Archbishopric of York, made vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Maclagan. The Daily News is 
full of 14 surprise ” and 11 disappointment’ 1 that the 14 spiritual 
eminence” of Dr. Percival has not received due recog¬ 
nition. The Star says: 

His (the Bishop of Hereford’s) advanced years did 
not prevent him from fighting the good fight of 
Liberalism during the darkest days of the South 
African War. Great as were his claims as a nobly 
fearless Liberal, his claims as a spiritual leader were 
still greater. . . . His exclusion serves to widen 

the gulf between the Church of England and the 
Liberal party.” 

It would be impossible to find on the whole bench of 
Bishops any one less entitled to be considered a 41 spiritual 
leader ” than the Bishop of Hereford—a man whose views 
of the function of his holy office has been to turn his 
pulpit into a radical pro* Boer and rabid teetotal stump on 
every possible occasion. His appointment to the Arch¬ 
bishopric of York would have been a gross scandal such 
as even Mr. Asquith must have shrunk from provoking. 
We should like to be able to congratulate the Prime 
Minister for once in a way on one of his public actions, 
and we should be delighted to think that he was directly 
responsible for the fact that the ‘‘claims ” of Dr. Percival 
have been overlooked. We are not, however, without a 
shrewd suspicion that Dr. Maclagan himself, in spite of 
increasing years and infirmities, would not have resigned 
his post without first making certain that such a disaster 
to the Church as the appointment of the Bishop of Hereford 
in his stead was definitely ruled out of possibility. 


The Pall Mall Gazette is shortly to be provided with a 
new editor, and that it is in crying need of one is shown by 
two notes which appear in our contemporary’s issue of 
November 17th. In the first 44 Occasional Note ” we read 
the usual twaddling reference to the 44 hot-heads ” who 
display an 44 acrimonious spirit” in regard to matters 
of religious education, and the Pall Mall rebukes Lord 
Halifax and Lord Hugh Cecil for issuing their circular, and 
remarks that if the negotiations were 44 left to sensible and 
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moderate people ” they could be 44 fixed without much 
difficulty.” On another page of the same issue of the 
Pall Mall y under the heading 44 Political Notes,” we read 
as follows : 

Opposition from the militant section of the Anglican 
party has checked the movement towards an education 
settlement on the lines of Mr. Kunciman’s eirenicon. 
There is increased apprehension to-day in Government 
quarters in consequence. The Church ought to press its 
advantage to the utmost , for the Goi'emment } in spite of 
Mr. Birrell, is weakening in the matter. 

The italics are ours. Of course any one who has an 
elementary understanding of the question at issue must be 
aware that the victory for the Church which is now in sight 
is entirely due to the fearless and uncompromising attitude 
of the so-called extremists, the 41 hot-heads ” and the 
importers of 44 an acrimonious spirit ” into the discussion. 
The Pall Mall Gazette admits this on one page while it 
denies it on another, which is as much as to say that the 
editor of the Pall Mall is a very poor one. But perhaps 
Sir Douglas Straight, like Mr. Victor Grayson, is only a 
44 joint-editor.” 


Meanwhile we hope that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will be made to realise that his offers to 44 compromise ” 
with the enemy at the very moment of victory are looked 
upon with disgusted amazement by the great mass of 
serious Churchmen. At a meeting of the English Church 
Union, held on Wednesday at the Church House, West¬ 
minster, his attitude was unanimously condemned and 
repudiated, and Lord Halifax read a letter which he, on 
behalf of the English Church Union, has addressed to the 
Archbishop. We extract the following sentences from the 
letter : 

I was to assure your Grace that Churchmen 
throughout the country are prepared cordially to 
support any measure for providing facilities for unde¬ 
nominational minorities the religious teaching which 
they prefer in all single-school districts where there is 
only a Church school, together with a corresponding 
provision for definite Church teaching in single-school 
districts where there is only a Council school, but they 
feel constrained to say, with all respect for your 
Grace’s high office, that in regard to the all-important 
matter of the maintenance of denominational religious 
education they cannot consent to what seems to them 
to be the sacrifice of what is alike demanded by the 
rights of the Christian religion, the rights of parents, 
and the rights of justice. 

On the face of it there does not appear to be anything very 
44 hot-headed ” or 44 acrimonious ” in this simple statement 
of the views which are held by all those people who regard 
the Faith of their Fathers as something which is above and 
beyond the considerations of political bargaining. 


The extraordinary ignorance of the Pall Mall Gazette in 
respect of matters connected with religion is amusingly 
illustrated in a 41 Political Note ” in its issue of November 
19th. Says our learned contemporary : 

Lord Halifax’s attitude expresses the position of the 
Anglicans, although that is not the section of the 
Church that is dictating the terms. 

The idea that 44 the Anglicans ” are a section of the Church 
is truly delightful. Let us gently, but firmly, instruct the 
Pall Mall that there is a Church sometimes called the 
Church of England and sometimes the English, or Angli¬ 
can Church ; consequently to talk about 44 the Anglicans ” 
as a section of the Church is just as meaningless and 
muddle-headed as it would be to refer to 44 the Papists ” as 
a section of the Roman Catholic Church. 


We presume that what our contemporary means by 
44 the Anglicans ” is the High Church party. If so, it is a 
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pity it does not say so, and thus avoid exposing its 
monumental nescience concerning these matters of vital 
importance on which it presumes to lay down the law. 
We should not like to recommend to our contemporary 
any course which might justly be described as hot¬ 
headed ” or “ acrimonious,” but really we think it might 
with advantage purchase a Prayer-book, and get some one 
in the office to read it up in his spare time. Failing that, 
we are of opinion that it would well be worth Mr. Astor s 
while to hire a well-instructed schoolboy of average 
intelligence to put his editor and contributors right when 
they make these little slips. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone have taken our view as to the undesirability of 
putting in an appearance as witnesses at the trial of the 
obscure female who is being tried at Leeds lor riotous con¬ 
duct. The contention of their counsel that the summons 
to attend under subpoena which was served on them is 
merely a vexatious device to secure further notoriety for 
the disreputable Suffragist movement was unhesitatingly 
accepted by the'Judge. The pity is that Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Lloyd George should not have taken the same course 
in the first instance, when they were subpoenaed by the 
Pankhurst women and Mrs. Drummond. To do Mr. 
Gladstone justice, we do not for a moment suppose that 
he attended willingly ; he is well known, to his credit, for 
his strong anti-Woman Suffrage views, and he must have 
realised that his appearance as a witness was regrettable 
and unfortunate. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
is a male Suffragette of the most virulent order, and he is 
also a most determined advertiser. It would be almost 
impossible for him to refuse the opportunity of having his 
name in the papers, and we have no doubt that Mr. 
Gladstone was the victim of Mr. George’s craving for 
notoriety. The refusal of Mr. Asquith to carry on the game 
is rather a severe snub for the great pro-Boer, passive- 
resisting, male-Suffragette, six-and-eightpenny friend of 
Germany. 

We have received a communication from Messrs. 
Duckworth’s lawyers in which they inform us that they do 
not admit that the title The English Review was invented by 
the gentleman from whom The Academy bought it, and 
that consequently Messrs. Duckworth and Co. decline to 
abandon the title. We have been to the British Museum, 
and we find that in the year 1750 a journal entitled The 
English Review existed, and, for all we know, other papers of 
the same name may have existed since. The point is, how¬ 
ever, that the title was used by the gentleman from whom 
we purchased it as recently as three years ago, and that 
Messrs. Duckworth have special reasons for being aware of 
this, one of them being that they recently published a 
selection of verses collected from the pages of the said 
English Review. Under the circumstances there can be 
no doubt that they have “conveyed” the title in a 
very dubious manner. We are all aware that Addison 
had a paper called The Spectator . Would Messrs. 
Duckworth contend that this fact would justify a firm 
of publishers in announcing a new paper under title of The 
Spectator , without reference to the feelings or protests of 
our great middle-class sitter-on-the-fence in Wellington 
Street ? We think not. At the same time, we suppose 
that if a firm of publishers chose to do such a thing it 
would be a very difficult matter for Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
the editor of the Spectator , to prevent them. The fact is 
that the better-class publishing firms don’t do these things, 
and Messrs. Duckworth will find that they will not gain by 
their misdirected smartness. People who want to read 
the real English Review will buy The Academy, where 
they will find, for example, “The Way of the World,” 
which was one of the brightest features of that admirable 
journal. People, on the other hand, who read the New 
Age , who think Mr. Shaw a super-God, Mr. Wells a 
great philosopher, and Mr. Galsworthy a great novelist, 
will turn to Messrs. Duckworth’s publication and 


get plenty of the New Age variety oi Socialism, 
Suffragitis, and red-tied, Soho-restaurant bleating. It is 
satisfactory to learn, on the authority of a gentleman of 
the name of Tonkson, who writes an article called 44 Boob 
and Persons” in the New Age f that the English Rcucv is 
provided with a 44 directing mind.” The mind, it appears, 
44 has had the extraordinary honour of collaborating twice 
with Mr. Joseph Conrad,” and has also proved itself 
44 prolific and various,” and has exhibited 44 the enterprising 
sagacity ” of obtaining Mr. H. G. Wells’s new novel 
44 Tono-Bungay.” To come to the point at once and put 
an end to the suspense of our readers, the directing mind 
of the English Review is Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, and he 
has had the enterprising sagacity to put a column of 
advertisement of the English Rci'iew in the current number 
of the New Age . Hence the Pyramids. 

We are sorry to appear captious in this matter of the 
44 directing mind ” of the English Revie it, but we have read a 
book by Mr. Hueffer called 44 Privy Seal.” The writer of 
this note read it and marked it for review purposes in a 
certain sixpenny weekly paper. It contained all the 
materials necessary for a scathing article, for it was written 
in a horrible jargon, which Mr. Hueffer evidently imagined 
represented 44 English as she was spoke ” in the reign 
of Henry VIII. In reality it might more justly have been 
described as a cross between Wardour Street and th t Daily 
HI ail. However, the review did not see the light The 
editor of the paper in question asked the reviewer to 44 say 
something nice ” about the book, and this the reviewer, 
after wrestling with his conscience and his respect for the 
King’s English for two days, was quite unable to ‘‘arrange. 
He accordingly handed it back to the Editor with expres 
sions of regret. This latter was scornful of such squeamish¬ 
ness and undertook to do the thing himself. But be 
didn’t!—he was a rough man, but he had his feelings, and 
the book went unreviewed. 
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The Evening Standard on Thursday printed an article 
by a Mrs. Morgan, a woman Suffragist, concerning the 
effect of the conferring of votes on women in New 
Zealand. It is not surprising to learn that this good lady 
is of opinion that 44 the general effect of the exercise oi 
the franchise by women in New Zealand has undoubted]) 
been an entirely good one.” We have observed that it is 
not usual for ladies infected with the mania of Suffragitis 
to have any 44 doubts” about any subject whatever. 
By way of proving her contention this lady informs 
us, among other things, that women’s votes have 
brought about ‘‘total prohibition of the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor in a number of the leading electoral 
districts.” This is no doubt a delightful argument 
which will please all those who happen to agree with 
total prohibition ; but as such persons happen to be 
in a very insignificant minority in this country, it rather 
works out against Mrs. Morgan’s theory that the result 
of the exercise of the franchise by women in New Zealand 
has been 44 an entirely good one.” The male population 
of New Zealand may submit to being treated like children 
at the bidding of a petticoat Government, but the men of 
this country would not put up w r ith it for a moment, and 
have no intention of putting >up with it. We recommend 
all those who are in any way doubtful about the result of 
giving votes to women to read Mrs. Morgan’s article. 1 * 
would be impossible for the fiercest opponent of the 
movement to produce a stronger argument against it than 
is supplied by the complacent and unabashed record ct 
tyrannical and ill-considered laws which are claimed by 
Mrs. Morgan as the direct w f ork of women. On the whole 
we think that Mrs. Morgan had better go back to that 
happy New Zealand,leaving 44 the Old Country ” to "worry 
through” unassisted by female Colonial advice, and we arr 
quite sure that the Evening Standard could manage to pro 
vide its readers with matter more congenial to their task 
than the nursery-governess impertinences of 44 advanced 
females from over the w r ater. We shall probably be told 
indignantly that Mrs. Morgan doesn’t live in 
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Zealand, in which case we shall reply that she ought to 
live there, and we hereby invite her to proceed at once to 
that blissful abode of Socialism and Suffragitis. 

Vanity Fair is never tired of girding at Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone. We do not profess to know what Vanity Fair’s 
quarrel with Mr. Gladstone may be, but we shall take the 
liberty of pointing out to our contemporary that it is a 
poor device simply to abuse a man and call him hard names 
without showing any real justification for so doing. If 
Vanity Fair has any really serious charge to bring against 
Mr. Gladstone let it go into the facts. Merely to continue 
repeating, week after week, that he is incompetent, a 
“silly creature,” and “the weakest point in the Cabinet” 
does not suggest bond fide criticism. In the current issue 
of Vanity Fair we read that Mr. Gladstone's 44 war upon 
women continues ” : 

Not satisfied [says our contemporary] with throwing 
Mrs. Pankhurst into prison clothes, he has now the 
satisfaction of knowing that she has been put upon 
bread and water for speaking to her daughter while 
in prison. 

Did ever any one read such rubbish ? Mr. Gladstone, 
as Vanity Fair must be well aware, had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with putting Mrs. Pankhurst into prison 
clothes or punishing her w’ith brerd and water. It 
would be just as sensible to say that he had hung several 
people during the last few months. Vanity Fair goes on to 
make remarks about Mr. Gladstone's dead father which are 
in the very worst possible taste, and the ensuing Tolstoyan 
babble about reforming and benefiting our fellows “ by 
kindness and not by punishment, by love and not by 
hatred ” comes with a very ill grace from the pen which 
has just been indulging such spiteful maliciousness. Mr. 
Gladstone, in our opinion, so far from being the weakest 
point in the Cabinet, compares most favourably with his 
colleagues. He is a gentleman, he is modest and quiet 
and does not advertise, and he has a great deal more idea 
of the dignity of his office than is to be found in the 
majority of the Cabinet. As for his refusal to allow the 
younger Pankhurst special facilities for writing a book of 
her reminiscences, we heartily congratulate him thereon, 
in the name of law and order and also in the name of 
literature. Mr. Gladstone would have the support of every 
decent man if he took strong measures to put a stop to the 
vulgar and insolent attacks to which he has been so 
violently and outrageously subjected in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s favourite journal. It is astonishing that a paper 
which makes such play with the name of its principal 
debenture-holder, the Duke of Marlborough, should be 
permitted to carry on a weekly campaign of abuse against 
an honourable and wholly inoffensive gentleman like Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone. 


The Daily Mail continues to appear. Somebody has 
sent us a marked copy of Thursday’s issue containing an 
article by Lady Grove. We were under the impression 
that Lady Grove was a cut above the Daily Mail; but it seems 
that >ve were wrong. Her article begins in the following 
beautiful strain : 44 Women’s influence in public life when 
spoken of by two different people may mean two totally 
different things. Not only is there direct and indirect 
influence, but there is a wholesome and unwholesome 
influence.” Obviously there is a flavour here as of the 
metaphysics of Mr. Wells. Lady Grove is really too 
wonderful. In the next column, and cheek by jowl with 
her ladyship's article, there is a column by Mr. F. A. 
Mackenzie, headed Socratically, 44 What will Happen in 
China?” and beneath is the legend 44 The Man Behind the 
Throne.” This should please Lady Grove. The man 
behind the throne and the woman on it. But in China until 
lately it has been a case of 44 the woman behind the throne.” 
The Chinese are evidently bent upon a much-needed 
change. And they are an enlightened people—if we are to 
believe the learned. At any rate, they will have nothing to 
do with 44 the man under the table ” theory which our 
bold Suffragists appear to be so anxious to set up. 
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SWIFT PIGEON 

44 Swift pigeon, carrier pigeon, 

What scroll’s beneath your wing ?" 

44 *Tis dreams of men I carry, 

I have no song to sing ; 

Far back, within the wilderness, 

My Father struck me dumb ; 

Adam and Eve made noise enough, 

And Cain, with his little drum, 

And Abel, blowing his trumpet, 

Till his rosy cheeks nigh burst. 

Then He said to me— 4 Keep silent ; 

Look wise, for I made you first.' 

'Twas then that I took to brooding, 

And you called me the brooding dove ; 

And now I carry the dreams of men 
For pity's sake, and love.” 

A. F.-B. 


PAGES FROM “PUNCH" 

In its current issue, amid invitations to buy Tabasco, Tamar 
Indian Grillon, Odonto, sherry, plate-powder, ploughs, 
magnesia, hair-tonic, Pop-in-Taw, and wedding-presents, 
we find the following amusing announcement : 

The proprietors of Punch have been compelled to 
increase the number of pages in this issue owing to the 
volume of advertising space required. Two additional 
pages of advertisements appear on this occasion. 

Nothing could be more wonderful, yet, on the whole, why 
mention it? On page 308 our contemporary does us 
the doubtful honour of printing a page entitled 44 Life and 
Letters : in the manner of The Academy.” Ordinarily, we 
suppose, such a page would take the shape of a skit or 
pasquinade, humorously intended, and devoid of offence. 
Punch is supposed to have a reputation for what one may 
term genial raillery. It is supposed to mock and gibe out 
of sheer kindness of heart, and, as a rule, it manages to 
keep up an approximation to this illusion, greatly to the 
edification, no doubt, of the respectable 44 safe ” numskulls 
who imagine that they read it. On more than one occa¬ 
sion it has been pointed out, however, that Punch very 
foolishly, and perhaps without knowing it, hits below the 
belt, and we are of opinion that in this 44 Life and Letters ” 
parody there are plain indications that Mr. Punch is not by any 
means the entirely sweet, amiable, cultivated, disinterested 
creature he would have us believe him to be. We are 
quite willing to admit that Mr. Punch's parody of ourselves 
may have been conceived in the best interests of the comic 
spirit, but it seems to us that the average reader of Punchy 
lacking wits and insight as he must, will construe what our 
contemporary has printed as a sharp attack, conceived in 
deadly earnest; for it contains suggestions which are quite 
beyond the limits of anything but the very highest humour, 
which is sincerity, and these suggestions are not creditable to 
The Academy. The matter becomesall themore remarkable 
when one glances at the page of advertisements which—it 
may be by coincidence, or it may be by arrangement—faces 
Mr. Punch's lapse into bad manners. This page is, for the 
most part, taken up by the advertisements of Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mr. Heinemann, and Messrs. Duckworth. It 
will be within the recollection of our readers that we have 
had occasion severely to reprove precisely these three 
publishing houses. We have reproved Mr. Richards for 
his touting connection with Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, a 
notorious bucket-shop keeper, we have reproved Mr. 
Heinemann for publishing a book of doubtful propriety, 
and we ha ve reproved Messrs. Duckworth for appropriating 
a title for their new review which we believe belongs to us, 
and which at any rate figures on the front page of this 
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journal and will continue so to figure. In the circum¬ 
stances, therefore, we think that as on the face of it 
there appears to be more than coincidence in the fact 
that Mr. Punch abuses us on his left-hand page and fills his 
right-hand page with the advertisements of persons with 
whom we have differed, it may be as well for him to assure 
the public in his next issue that these advertisements were 
not obtained on the strength of his attack upon ourselves. 
We do not say that they were so obtained, and we have no 
means of ascertaining if they were, but we do say that, 
taking everything into account, there is a prim A facie case 
for the suspicion. Now with regard to Mr. Punch’s jests. 
Here is part of what he has to say : 

The Spectator , Nation , Westminster Gazelle , Pall Mall 
Gazette , Daily News, Corn hill, and Fortnightly Revieio 
continue, in spite of our warnings, to print despicable 
verse, and it is evident that there is nobody on the staff 
of these papers with the remotest glimmerings of what 
constitutes a good poem. We are glad to note, how¬ 
ever, that the Saturday Review has taken our recent 
castigation of its poetry to heart, and has turned over a 
new leaf in this respect. We should like to call special 
attention to the beautiful lines entitled 41 Autumn ” in 
its last number. These lines were sent first to this paper 
[The Academy] ; but, though they were of great 
merit, we were compelled to reject them, as they did 
not come up to our standard. By the way, a poem on 
a similar subject by ourself appears on the next page. 

What is here said of certain journals happens in a great 
measure to be true, and it can be proved to be true. But we 
should like to know what authority Mr. Owen Seaman has 
for suggesting, as he does suggest, that in the instance to 
which he refers, or in any other instance, we have rejected 
a good poem and proceeded to print in its place a poem by 
ourselves on the same subject. Mr. Seaman can answer 
this question only in one way. If he is an honourable man 
he will recognise that we are entitled to an answer, even 
though that answer will necessarily place him in an uncom¬ 
fortable position. Mr. Seaman is welcome to the rest of 
his gibes. He may upbraid us for calling Mr. H. M. 
Beerbohm by his proper name—a fetch which is most 
common in Punch —and for failure to praise Mr. Beerbohm’s 
41 caricatures ”—which Mr. Seaman dare not publish. He 
may proclaim Punch to be the friend of the Licensing Bill 
and the friend of what he himself terms 44 the unspeakable 
Pankhurst troupe,” and he may shout for Miss Maud Allan 
and Messrs. Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, and Belloc, for 
whom Punch has long constituted an unadulterated adver¬ 
tisement-sheet. These antics and Mr. Punch’s old 
business of puffery and snobbery probably bring grist 
to the mill, and that is all that can be said for them. 
But when Mr. Seaman drops into the serious charge 
against his betters it is time that he was pulled 
up short; and when he begins to talk to us about poetry 
and goes the length of suggesting plagiarism of idea 
he must expect the castigation which appears to have 
rendered the backs of many of his friends very sore indeed. 
We believe that Mr. Seaman and the large number of 
undistinguished but awfully respectable gentlemen who 
call him Editor are rather proud of their connection with 
a paper which once included Thackeray among its contri¬ 
butors, and if they are not proud, we can only say that they 
ought to be. But to live up to a great tradition, though 
not in itself a difficult matter, would appear to be quite 
beyond Mr. Seaman and his motley and mysterious asso¬ 
ciates. We wonder what William Makepeace Thackeray 
would have thought of, say, Mr. Seaman himself and Mr. 
E. V. Lucas in the capacity ot humorists. Two sadder, 
more uncertain, or more melancholy grinders-out of 
mechanical attempts at the comic never graced a square 
table, much less a round one. The thing which makes 
humour—namely, spontaneity—both of them lack in a 
degree which is absolutely appalling in view of their per¬ 
sistent flaunting of the motley. It is not their fault, inas¬ 
much as no man is to be blamed for not exercising talents 
which he does not happen to possess, but it is a trifle hard 


on Punch ; and leaving out Mr. Lucas for the moment, it 
seems to us that Mr. Seaman, who has admitted w 
print how desperately it gravels him to be funny, might it 
least endeavour to maintain that reputation for honesty of 
purpose which his journal is commonly understood to 
enjoy. If he imagines that he can do this by indulging 
in impertinent innuendo about people who happen to have 
serious business in hand, he indulges a grave error. If we 
told him in print, even by way of a joke, that he, the 
almighty, beautifully mannered, tailor-made editor of 
Punch , was in the habit of rejecting people’s verses and 
appropriating to his own use the subjects of those verses, 
he would probably be very angry indeed. It is the last 
foulness of which you can accuse an editor, and it is afoul¬ 
ness of the gutter. We have asked Mr. Seaman for an 
explanation, and we repeat that if he is a person of honour 
that explanation will be forthcoming. Mr. Seaman and 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew appear to be quil 
of one of the answers to a conundrum which is 
put by people who try to read Punch —namely, 
a joke not a joke ? ” Perhaps they will set their pretty 
wits to work. 


te ignorant 
frequently 
“ When is 


LADY GROVE IN THE HOUSE 

Lady Grove’s publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder, appear 
to be a trifle coy about issuing her ladyship’s latest 
philosophical outburst to an eager press. In any case 
we have found some difficulty in obtaining the work- 
which, by the way, is called very appropriately “The 
Human Woman ”—and, although that difficulty has 
been surmounted, we consider it to be one of those 
difficulties which ought never to arise between a 
publishing house and a critical review. The assumption 
that a publisher is within his rights to select the journals 
to which he will send review copies of any given book is, 
no doubt, a very proper assumption. A publisher’s review 
copies are his own property, and if he does not wish to 
have this, that, or the other book noticed in this, that, or 
the other journal he is within his rights when he withholds 
the book. On the other hand, a journal concerned with 
current letters may be considered to have some sort of doty 
to its readers, and when a publisher refuses a review ccpy 
it is sound journalistic practice to send forth and make a 
purchase. We consider that this is particularly true with 
regard to Lady Grove’s 44 The Human Woman.’’ It is well 
known that The Academy has been consistently opposed 
to Female Suffrage from the inception of the present move¬ 
ment. On more than one occasion we have had to 
comment upon Lady Grove’s views on the subject, and 
as she evidently considers 44 The Human Woman ” in the 
light of a complete and desolating answer to all and sundry 
who do not agree with her, we consider it desirable 
not to encourage her ladyship’s publishers in their gallin' 
endeavours to bury this beautifully-bound and daintily 
printed work in the sand. Let us say at once that Lady 
Grove’s publishers need not really have been in the least 
apprehensive. We find 44 The Human Woman full ct 
delightful information, and well worth the silver moneyone 
has to pay for it. Some urbane critic or other has describee 
a former production by the same hand as 44 one of those 
rare books calculated to make even a dull grey w inter after¬ 
noon bright and enjoyable.” This gentleman is quoted on 
the page facing Lady Grove’s title-page. And he h* 
built better than he knew. 44 The Human Woman” b 
just the book for a dull grey winter afternoon. It b* 5 r - 
further merit of being packed with arguments w r bich go to 
prove the case of the other side—that is to say, the vu 
which is not Lady Grove’s. For example, after m : h 
beating about the bush Lady Grove commits herself to the 
confession that she desires to see women in Parliament, ar 
on page 78 of this book for dull grey winter afternoons soe 
writes as follows : 

My baby of three (a boy) is sometimes dres*d|jP 
in their games by his sisters and brother as a ktU 
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girl; but to him to personate a female child is a 
pleasure and a privilege. Was not his mother once a 
little girl ? Why associate her garb with humiliation 
and shame ? 

The book of woman's logic is blotted with tears. The 
notion that a boy of three considers the personation of a 
female child “ a pleasure and a privilege " because his 
mother 44 was once a little girl" will not bear examination. 
It is an idea straight from a mind which consists of feathers. 
It is foolish in conception, and pursued to its natural con¬ 
clusion it falls utterly to the ground. For obviously, if it 
is a pleasure and a privilege for a three-year-old boy to 
dress himself as a little girl because his mother was once a 
little girl, it should be a pleasure and a privilege for a 
twenty-one-year-old boy to prance into his club in a poke- 
bonnet and a crinoline because his grandmother was an 
old woman. Neither can there be any shame in a man of 
whatever years you like appearing, say, at a tea-party in a 
Directoire gown and with his hair done up. Women do 
this. Why should it not at once be a pleasure and a privi¬ 
lege for men to do it? And why should it be a shame for 
men to do it? Would Lady Grove like her little boy thus 
to masquerade twenty years hence, even if his mother, like 
all other people's mothers, does happen to be a woman ? 
We do not wish to suggest that Lady Grove's 
reasoning is very terrible or very hurtful. It is merely 
feminine and as God made it, but it would not do 
in Parliament, and persons whose want of common sense 
is so amusingly apparent must, in the interests both of 
themselves and their male dependents, be always restrained 
from putting their pretty little thumbs into the plum-pie of 
government. A feminine thumb put into a pie is a pretty 
thing of itself, but it ruins the pie for everybody except 
the owner of the thumb. Lady Grove cannot very well 
assure us that she is not the type of woman who would 
shortly be sitting in Parliament if women were given the 
vote, for she is careful throughout this volume to distinguish 
between the “agitators who are working on wrong lines" 
and the real leaders of 44 the Woman's Movement in its 
best and highest aspects." Lady Grove considers herself 
one of these real leaders, and it is plain that she believes 
that if women were to be admitted to Parliament a certain 
Lady Grove would quite shortly be Prime Minister. For 
our own part we are inclined to agree with her, and this is 
precisely why neither she nor any other woman will ever 
have the chance. 

Lady Grove must not misunderstand us. We do not 
place her in the Pankhurst or Drummond category. It is 
evident from what she writes that she has sincerely tried 
to cope with what she considers to be a pressing problem, 
but which, in point of fact, is not a problem for mortal 
person, man or woman, to solve. The whole trend of the 
argument Lady Grove would set forward is to show that 
fundamentally the terms man and woman are identical, and 
that really woman is precisely the same thing as man, only 
different. Thus she reasons that because women have 
latterly taken to work which used to be considered work 
for men, women are fitted by nature to do everything that 
a man may do. She proves this by adducing instances of 
female navvies in France and female negresses in Africa 
who are stronger than their husbands. She thinks that 
women are just as fitted for w r ar as men, and that it is only 
a stupid custom which prevents them from enlisting in the 
Guards. The whole theory of the Church and the whole 
teaching of science as to the difference between men and 
women is wrong. All that women require in order to con¬ 
vince us that they possess the whole attributes, powers, 
virtues, and vices of men is eauality of opportunity. Of 
course, if we once begin to aamit this kind of assertion 
there is an end of everything, and women had better 
grow beards forthwith. As far as we can gather, Lady 
Grove really hopes that they will ; she is very strong 
on the 44 woman of the future,” who, according to the 
prophets, is to be of a stature of at least six feet, and 
brawny in proportion. In the present unfortunate state 
of affairs such height and thew are considered a deformity 
in a woman. But men are poor blind creatures and they 
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will have to put up with the woman of the future willy- 
nilly. Meanwhile male creation must do the best it can for 
itself while it has the power. Until the average woman 
waxes a head taller than the average man instead of a head 
shorter, as she now is, man will be able to restrain her if 
he tries. In any case he must steadfastly refuse to endow 
her with the vote until she is properly grown up to the 
six-foot standard and until he himself has properly grown 
down to four-foot nine. When these happy transformations 
have been accomplished woman will no doubt take the 
suffrage and a good many other things of her own natural 
right. Meanwhile the natural right of the case remains 
with that graceless and abandoned creature the human 
man. Let him await with becoming fortitude the certain 
humiliation which the future has in store for him, but let 
him make sure that if he is to be humiliated it shall be in 
the future, and not at the precise moment which might 
happen to suit Lady Grove. We may confidently recom¬ 
mend Lady Grove's book to the attention of all parties 
concerned, male or female. It will amuse the former and 
it will not greatly egg-on the latter. 


BROAD AND “LONG” 

The extraordinary enterprise of Mr. John Long cannot be 
doubted. He has set up, in what he himself would term, 
44 a line of business " of the most doubtful character, and he 
appears to be determined to continue in it. It is profitable, 
argues Mr. Long, consequently it must be right. With a 
view to stirring up the retail trade to still further efforts on 
behalf of himself and his staff of moral writers, he has just 
issued a large postcard to the booksellers, on which we 
read as follow : 

Are you a Live Bookseller 
in a Live Town ? 

If so, you want the Books the LIVE 
Man is asking for. 

Here they are, is. NET each. 

And it seems that the books the Live Man is asking for 
include u The Yoke," and that of 44 The Yoke" the 
Times has said: 44 It is a strong and poignant story; 
it can be recommended because of its obvious sincerity," 
while of the same book the Morning Post has said : 
44 The good qualities of this book, its fearless honesty 
and seriousness of purpose "—which is not a complete 
sentence. Mr. Long carefully refrains from advertising 
the fact that The Academy is of opinion that 44 The 
Yoke " is an indecent and immoral book, and that certain 
colonial booksellers have been prosecuted and fined for 
exposing it for sale. Of course one nowadays expects all 
sorts of astonishing things from the Times and from the 
Morning Post . The Harmsworth interest does not appear 
to have shed much radiance on the one, and as for the 
other, its literary affairs appear to rest in the hollow of the 
hand of Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who is a Liberal Member of 
Parliament and a contributor to the New Age . In the 
current issue of the New Age Mr. Belloc writes : 

It is delightful to roam about the New Age and to 
browse in it. It provokes thought, and that thought 
tends to find expression because one knows the New 
Age will print ordinary opinions. No other newspaper 
in this country will do so. There has fallen upon our 
Press a mixture of convention and terror which makes 
it impossible to print quite simple truths. 

This is ripe and rich, coming as it does from the literary lumi¬ 
nary of a paper which has committed itself to statements 
about 44 the fearless honesty and seriousness of purpose " of a 
book like 44 The Yoke." Surely Mr. Belloc cannot mean that 
he finds it impossible to print 44 quite simple truths " in the 
Morning Post . Or does he really mean it, and is the 
Morning Post's comment about 44 The Yoke" one of the 
quite simple untruths which a mixture of convention and 
terror compels every other newspaper in this country, 
except the New Age t to present for the daily or weekly 
consumption of its readers ? In any case it is no more true 
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that the New Age is the only newspaper in England which 
finds it possible to print “ quite simple truths ” than it is 
true that 14 The Yoke” is a book which can be considered 
fearlessly honest or of serious purpose. The quite simple 
truth about “ The Yoke ” has been printed in tne columns 
of The Academy over and over again, and the New Age 
for its part did its best to set up 44 quite simple falsehoods ” 
about our motives in consequence. Of course that matter 
is ended to our satisfaction, and we have no wish to rake 
it up. Our point in bringing Mr. Belloc and the New Age 
into this Broad and 44 Long ” affair is that the whole of 
the indications go to show that when it comes to the 
simple truth about a book such as 44 The Yoke ” 
neither Mr. Belloc nor the New Age can raise so much 
as a single word of the truth between them. We do not sup¬ 
pose fora moment that the review of 44 The Yoke ” which 
appeared in the Morning Post was written by Mr. Belloc 
himself, and it may well be that on the whole, the review 
was not highly favourable ; Mr. Long quotes only part of a 
sentence, but he quotes enough to show that the Morning 
Post claimed for this book qualities which it obviously 
does not possess, and we should like to wager that the 
Morning Post review was written by one of the 44 stalwarts ” 
or “intellectuals” in whom Mr. Belloc and the New Age 
so delight. This kind of person, whether he be employed 
on the Morning Post or on the Times , is always liable to be 
fascinated by the “fearless honesty ” of the first improper 
writer who happens to come along. We should not be at 
all astonished to find that Mr. Hubert Wales himself is a 
Socialist. In any case, he has expressed contemptuous 
views of the Deity, which is a form of 44 fearless honesty ” 
greatly admired and almost exclusively practised in 
socialistic circles. We believe that if the 44 stalwarts ” 
and 44 intellectuals ” aforesaid knew anything about printing 
44 quite simple truths,” “ The Yoke ” and all similar books 
would have died the death long ago. Wherever you find 
a libidinous writer there surely you will find a red tie and 
a “ stalwart,” or an 44 intellectual ” as the case may be. 
And the fearful part of it is that the stalwart and intellec¬ 
tual backers of such writers are to be discovered in prac¬ 
tically every corner of journalism. They write for the 
Daily News , they write for the Chronicle , they write for the 
Times , they write for the Morning Post t and you can 
encounter them fawning even in the offices of more respect¬ 
able sheets. They are insincere and irresponsible to a man. 
They have no idea of the public weal and no regard for it. 
Their fixed conviction is that because the present order of 
things is not perfect it should be destroyed, and conse¬ 
quently they welcome with hilarious joy a scribbler who 
will outrage for money the conventions and the decencies. 
Every pornographic book is so much done towards the 
breaking up of the family, and the establishment of the 
community of women. They believe in their hearts that 
Mr. Wells and his like are not 44 out for money,” but for the 
44 glorious revolution.” And all the time Mr. John Long, 
who is not a Socialist, but a plain, honest Roman Catholic, 
with a conscience which the Times and the Morning Post 
have helped him to stretch, laughs in his 6leeve, and piles 
up his ill-gotten gains. Having started on his unseemly 
courses, and having discovered that there is no authority 
in the country which has the pluck to lay him by the 
heels, he has evidently come to the conclusion that he 
might as well go the whole hog while he is about it, and 
on the postcard to which we have referred he says, 
44 Why encumber your shelves with lifeless books for which 
there is no demand ? Here you have books that sell in 
their tens of thousands. Stock them, and turn over your 
capital quickly.” In other words, 44 1 , John Long, have 
made money out of these books, and am devoting myself 
almost exclusively to the sale of them. You, the book¬ 
seller, are a fool if you do not follow my example. Turn 
out of your shelves the 4 lifeless 9 books—that is 
to say, the books which are not improper—and substi¬ 
tute mine which sell in tens of thousands.” And he 
adds a beautiful N.B., to wit, 44 In this series none 
but the most saleable books will be included, and kindly 
note that Mr. John Long has in preparation some splendid 


lines for 1909.” So that we are threatened with 
further horrors. Let us hope, however, that by “ splendid 
lines for 1909 ” Mr. Long does not as yet quite know what 
he means, or that at any rate that he does not mean more 
44 fearless honesty ” on the part of Mr. Hubert Wales or 
Miss Victoria Cross. One of the writers mentioned in this 
wonderful list is Mr. Nat Gould, who is a good sportsman 
and whose writings, let them be what they may in a literary 
sense, are never smirched with indecencies. Mr. Gould is 
said to have the largest public of any English author. That 
being so, his wishes in the matter of advertisement would 
probably have weight with his publisher. Why does he 
allow Mr. Long to hang out the name of Nat Gould on the 
same signboard, as it were, as the names of Miss Victoria 
Cross and Mr. Hubert Wales ? Mr. Gould had his public 
before Mr. Long began to publish for him, and he certainly 
is not to be congratulated on his appearance, even in an 
advertisement, with the rest of Mr. Long’s precious 
44 string.” 


EPITHALAMIA 

How pitiful is the case of the guest who has to propose 
healths at a wedding. He is of all speakers the most 
miserable ; for marriage is not only so ancient a sacrament 
that it fetches from Eden, but so common that every maid¬ 
servant knows all that a naked mind can think about 1L 
Every guest who waits on the speaker with glass charged 
has attended many of these ceremonies, but yet done so 
with sufficient pomp and circumstance to remember what 
was said at all the rest, so that the clumsy eulogies or 
spluttered commonplaces of each are still vivid in hs 
mind. The unhappy speaker, who has nothing to say and 
cannot even say that nothing, knows that his boggled 
truisms will go into the same relentless stereotype, and be 
will be happy if he can escape from setting in this hied 
record some classic ineptitude which will haunt him all 
his days and be quoted in smoking-rooms long after he 
has joined the waterless fools, his late fellows at forgotten 
feasts. The ladies, with great solemnity (it is their specal 
business now on foot), wait for something memorable. The 
men, nervous and giggling, know that the speaker is as empty 
as themselves of interesting matter, and they wait with malice 
for his downfall. He knows—perhaps he has learnt in the 
ruthless school of experience—what this moment meam 
To which of the Muses shall he turn to fortify himself 
against it ? The ancients are perhaps too scantily attired 
for modern presentation. Meleager now ; surely the 
speaker can cull some sweet wild flowxrs from him or 
from his peers? But the bride, late Miss Smith and now 
Mrs. Something Rogers, would be annoyed if classed with 
the sherry or compared to a tennis-ball, and to mention 
kisses or the dawn, roses, moonlight, and relapses, or 
say that she adds perfume to the violet, obviously would 
not do. Her mother would not like it. Ovid, too, sang 
great loves, but was distinctly un-English. It would no: 
behove a man to say here anything about the unreasonable 
empire of Cupid : 

Mens Bona ducetur manibus post terga retortis 

Et Pudor, et castris quicquid Amoris obest. 

Nor will the examples chime well with decorous residenu 
in detached villas. 

Ardet in abducta Borseide magnus Achilles Dum -;ce., 
Argolicas frangite Troe9 opes. It suggests that burglar* 
may visit the home during the honeymoon. Ausonin* 
collected scraps of Virgil, obviously with an eye to 5^ • 
needs as we contemplate, but what can a man do with tjg* 
about fillets, nuts, a golden clamys, and Bacchus ? J * 
sober-clad Northerners sitting on mahogany would tec. 
burlesqued. Nor is Claudian of more avail. One can 
hardly say, with the 44 Wedding March ” puffed out of t * 
organ and still buzzing in one’s ears : . 

Terpsichore facilem lascivo pollice movit Barbiton c 
molles duxit in antra choros. Catullus, too, is 
a little over-heathenish with his 44 To Hymen Hymens 
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and the bride might not like to have her toes touched upon, 
nor to be described as white herb, pellitory alba farthcnice , 
or the yellow poppy. Even if she were compared to a 
hyacinth she might consider it to be too familiar 
and bulbous. David we know was not heathenish, 
and he wrote a mystic epithalamium in the Psalm 
Erudaznl , our forty-nfth. Even if it were not pos¬ 
sibly profane to adapt it, yet it would be impertinent. 
Mr. Rogers has no sword, has shown no unusual love of 
righteousness, and is not shiny with nard. Nor may one 
mention the bride’s underwear ; and 44 that not remote 
contingent la famille ” is even too much lost sight of. The 
local clergy would not like this use too ; still less would 
they applaud some bold plagiarism from the Song of 
Solomon. The lady’s head upon her, maybe never so like 
Carmel, w'ith the hair of her head like purple and her nose 
like the tower of Solomon, but if a man says so, he runs 
the chance of being turned out by the waiters or having 
his own nose tweaked. There is too much of the East 
about these comparisons for Peckham to be pleased, and 
the seeker turns to his English poets, sure that if he cannot 
provide against future, he can forget present perplexities. 
Perhaps there will never be an Epithalamion quite com¬ 
parable to Spenser’s. It has the sweet civility of birds 
about it and in it: 

The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; 

The Thrush replyes : the Mavis descant playes ; 

The Ouzell shrills ; the Ruddock warbles soft. 

Could one not cull pretty compliments enough from it for 
the bride ? Her sunshyny face, Her long loose yellow 
locks lyke golden wyres sprinckled with perle, and perling 
flowres atweene : the angels who leave their posts at the 
altar to peep in her face, and like it the more they stare. 
Surely one could mention these, and say— 

How the red roses flush up in her cheekes, 

And the pure snow, with goodly vermill stayne, 

Like crimsin dyde in grayne— 

which caused that slight angelic defection. Still one must 
not at this moment show oneself too concentrated upon 
the bride ; so Spenser is shut with a sigh and Donne is 
opened. But how little to the purpose ! 

Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is ; 

All the air is thy diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners. 

Can one leave the toasts and praise the caterer ? 

The tables groan as though this feast 

Would, as the flood, destroy all fowl and beast— 

but the refreshment nowadays is too light for such imperti¬ 
nence : 

Weep not nor blush, her’s is no grief nor shame, 

To-day put on perfection and a woman’s name— 

these are lines which might move a priest to a sermon, 
very seasonable for these times, no doubt; but they give 
no material for a health. If once you open Herrick you 
will leave the main question and get fluttering the brides¬ 
maids with his conceits and admire the winning waves in 
their tempestuous petticoats, or suggest how 44 for the 
bridecake there be spice.” If the company be such that 
its ignorance of good letters may be safely assumed, 
much matter can be derived from Sir John Suckling’s 
44 Ballad of a Wedding,” avoiding, of course, the better- 
known lines about her feet beneath her petticoat like little 
mice. Sir John is not mystical, so that there is no fear 
of hurting anybody’s religious sense, however well the 
theological nerves are exposed ; nor is he wholly and 
and brazenly naturalist, but just that sort of compromise 
between Nature and Grace which we find in our more 
popular modern painters. Take this : 

No grape that’s kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she, 

No half so full of juice. 
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Or this: 

Her lips were red and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly). 

They are lines which go as far as modern taste will allow, 
and perhaps it is not too great a stretch of audacity to 
remember that 11 Every woman wished her place, And 
every man wished his.” 

There were comparatively few cpithalamia in the 
eighteenth century : it might even be maintained that 
there were none of first-rate calibre either in that or in the 
next century, unless we count Rossetti’s great love-psalms, 
which are rather of the inward than of the outward side of 
this sacrament, and, indeed, take little count of the cere¬ 
monials with which toastmasters are chiefly concerned. 
This comparative poverty of our literature is still more 
evident in the marriage hymns. Keble seldom wrote any¬ 
thing quite so bald as “The Voice that breathed o’er 
Eden ; ’’ nor could the compilers of the new Church 
hymnal, for all their questing, discover more than three 
ready-made hymns besides, not one of which seems to 
have any generosity of inspiration about it. Even Bishop 
Creighton could twaddle chemically, in this dull vein : 

14 Make what is best in each combine 
To purge all earthly dross away, 

To strengthen, purify, refine, 

To beautify each coming day.” 

This would be equally excellent as a hymn for the 
solemnisation of bigamy or of anything else. At the 
lowest use it gives no lead to the speech-maker, nor even 
to the homilist. Can it be that our weddings are too 
Protestant and commercial to be mystic, Scriptural, and 
spiritual ; and too prudish to be saucily and jovially 
heathen ? The difficulty of making speeches is evidently 
to some extent shared by the poets. It must lie in our 
poverty of social thought rather than in the shallowness of 
the subject. Since the interest of the people in weddings 
is strong without ceasing, there must be much worth saying 
in any of them if only the speaker were penetrating enough 
to discern it or bold enough to speak it. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

It appears that a letter signed by Mr. Walter Stephens 
and published in The Academy last week contained 
several passages which had appeared in an article in the 
Sunday Chronicle of the week before. The editor of the 
Sunday Chronicle has drawn our attention to the circum¬ 
stance, and hints pleasantly at 14 unconscious cerebration.” 
We have asked Mr. Stephens to give us an explanation, 
and he sends us the appended letter : 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Dear Sir, —In reply to your letter, I desire to say 
that I must apologise for not quoting the name of the 
paper from which I have clearly taken some of my 
ideas and also quoted their words ; but the reason, I 
fear, is this. I am in the habit of reading so much on 
the subject in the Press and taking so many extracts 
hurriedly, without carefully noting from what paper or 
magazine they are taken, that I see I have uncon¬ 
sciously omitted to quote the Sunday Chronicle . I have 
no desire whatever to claim at any time ideas or words 
that are not mine, and I trust with this explanation 
you will understand the omission. 

I may add, however, that some little time ago this 
same paper quoted the whole of a letter I had written 
to a leading London journal on the subject of the 
44 Stadium and its Emptiness,” and they failed to quote 
my name I I wrote to the Editor and he at once 
apologised for the omission by letter, though he did not 
insert the correction in his next issue I 

W. Stephens. 

* • • 

We do not know that this letter helps very much, and while 
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we relieve Mr. Stephens of any desire to appropriate other 
people’s ideas—of which, judging from his printed writings, 
he does not appear to stand in any need—we cannot help 
regretting that he should have omitted to make proper 
acknowledgment to our contemporary. It seems, however, 
that the Sunday Chronicle has done the same thing by Mr. 
Stephens before to-day, and while two wrongs do not 
make a right, both parties will probably be now disposed 
to cry quits. 


Mr. Herbert Nield, M.P., has been exhibiting a toy 
model of a German gunboat, which is furnished with a 
small slot for the insertion of nickel coins. Beneath the 
slot is the following inscription : 44 Give us of your pence in 
order that we may thrash the English.” According to 
Mr. Nield thousands of these models are being used as 
collecting-boxes by the members of the German Women’s 
Navy League. If Mr. Nield’sjinformation is correct—and 
we see no reason to doubt it—we have here another 
instance of the beautiful work which women can accomplish 
when they turn their hands to politics. The Kaiser swears 
that he is our true and honest friend. The Reichstag is all 
for peace and good understanding. And the German 
Women’s Navy League desires to 44 thrash the English.” 
Of course 41 the hand that rocks the gunboat rules the 
world,” and women have given up rocking cradles. 


Some of the 44 personal tributes ” to the excellence of Dr* 
Robertson Nicoll’s 44 Life of Ian Maclarcn” which are 
printed in the current issue of the British Weekly read very 
funnily. Principal Marcus Dods, for example, writes, 
44 No book I ever read has made me so ashamed of my 
own ministrywhile Mr. H. W. Lucy, Mr. Punch’s 
Cockatoo, says, 4 *An ideal biography. No one else could 
have written it.” This is praise indeed. A book which 
can make Principal Marcus Dods ashamed of his ministry, 
must be quite a scorcher, and as for Mr. Lucy’s 44 no one 
else could have written it,” we arc reminded of somebody 
else’s famous 44 1 should lose no time in reading it.” 


T.P.’s Help Editor has fallen into tribulation at length. 
We had a sort of suspicion that it would not be 44 roses, 
roses all the way ” with him. To 44 W. H. (Llandaff)” he 
writes this week : 

I have read your poem several times, but I am 
still in the dark as to exactiy what metre you 
think you have employed. I should like to know. 
Here and there we get a line of blank verse, followed 
by a few Alexandrines, in turn followed by lines which 
conform to no poetical metre, while in two places you 
rhyme. One must perforce bow to the opinion of the 
eminent critic whom you quote : but, at the same 
time, the poem gives me no good idea of the spot 
described. Stereotyped phrases jostle one another 
throughout, and in over thirty lines there is not one of 
any merit. Having your verses printed in the columns 
of an obscure provincial journal is the worst kind of 
education for an amateur versifier ; years of practice 
are necessary before you will attain that real quality 
which deserves print. 

On the whole we are improving. If T. P. would print this 
criticism of 44 W. H.’s” efforts in the form of a circular and 
post it to everybody who applies to him for opinions about 
poetry, he might do a certain amount of good in the 
world. 


It seems that Mr. Frank Harris’s novel, 44 The Bomb,” 
meets with the approval of a considerable number of 
really influential critics, ranging from Mr. Ben Tillett down 
to Mr. Arnold Bennett. In Mr. Harris’s paper, Vanity Fair , 
Mr. Bennett is quoted as having written of 4 ‘ The Bomb ” 
as follows : 

The illusion of reality is more than staggering ; it is 
haunting. . . . Many passages are on the very 

highest level of realistic art. . . . Lingg’s suicide 


and death are Titanic. . , . In pore 

nothing better has been done, and I do not fnrZ 
Tolstoy’s 44 The Death of Ivan Ilyitcb.” It is a book 
very courageous, impulsively generous, and oi i 
shining distinction. 

Mr. Harris favours the readers of Vanity Fair with a 
portrait of his hero, Louis Lingg, and we are free toadmi* 
that we have never looked upon a more ruffianly counten 
ance in our lives. Mr. Harris also gives us portraits of 
Schnaubelt, 44 the man who threw the bomb,” and Albert 
Parsons, 41 who was offered his life and refused to be 
favoured beyond his fellows.” We do not think that any 
of these pictures will help toward a proper appreciation 
of Mr. Harris’s work 44 of shining distinction.” The 
apotheosis of the bomb-throwers is a stupid business at 
best, and if Mr. Harris has in him a really good novel- 
and it seems to us possible that he may have—we shall 
hope that he will not again go to the ranks of anarchy for 
his heroes. 44 Thou shalt not kill ” is a reasonable Com¬ 
mandment, and you are just as much a murderer if you kill 
with bombs and in the name of Liberty as if you kill with 
knives and in the name of Charles Peace. It is sympto¬ 
matic of this age of 44 stalwarts ” and 44 intellectuals,” dothed 
on with fur coats and a loud voice, that killing and 
slaughter, butchery, murder, and general bloodshed by 
bomb are heroic and glorious things,, provided that 
you get them described by gentlemen whose only know¬ 
ledge of bombs has been acquired in snug restaurants 
where they spell bomb with an 44 e ” at the end of it. We 
should imagine that Mr. Harris is really possessed of the 
crowning attribute of Mr. Victor Grayson—that is to say, 
he shudders at the sight of blood. There is enough gore in 
44 The Bomb” to wash down a butcher’s shop, and herein no 
doubt lies the reason why Mr. Ben Tillett and th e Financial 
News , not to mention the Era and T. P.'s Weekly, are 
entirely smitten with the work. Meanwhile we take it that 
Mr. Harris’s sales are rapidly approaching 500 copies, and 
that a tenth large edition ought to be put in hand at once. 
For our own part we would give half-a-dozen 44 Bombs 
for one 44 Elder Conklin ”—a piece of fiction of which 
the Financial News probably never heard. 


Mr. John Davidson has sent us another letter. We 
judge from its contents that he does not intend it for 
publication, and we refrain from making a further spectacle 
of him. On one point, however, a few words appear to us 
to be necessary. It seems that Mr. Davidson is the 
possessor of a 44 rapier.” He informs us with much pride 
that nothing can stand against this delicate weapon oi 
John Davidson, and that with it he has been in the habit 
of cleaving opinion deeply. We are glad to hear it. Oa 
the other hand, we are really sorry that Mr. Davidson 
should be so keen on rapiers, because we have never yet 
known a dull writer who did not claim, when controversy 
was toward, that all his thrusts were rapier thrusts, and that 
all his opponents’ thrusts were not thrusts at all, but blows 
with the bludgeon. Only the other week we had a private 
letter from Mr. Courtney on the rapier question ; now it is 
Mr. Davidson’s turn, and a very poor job he makes of it 
As for bludgeons, Mr. Davidson is welcome to call our 
weapon by any name which most completely appeals to 
his poetic mind. If he feels like a man who has had 2 
basting with a thick stick we shall hope that he will make 
the best he can of his sore ribs and try not to offend for the 
future. For ourselves, we cannot discover that we have 
suffered a scratch. We arc feeling quite well, and Mr. 
Davidson’s rapier never so much as entered our thoughts until 
he mentioned it. We have charged him with the publica¬ 
tion of an ill-considered poem, which, in places, is 
blasphemous, and the whole intention of which is towards 
rank materialism and negation. Mr. Davidson asserted 
that we misrepresented him, and thesum total of our mis¬ 
representation we have already shown to amount t 
nothing. Rapiers and bludgeons apart, we should like w- 
Davidson to show how and wherein he has been 
represented. This he is most careful not to do. fir 
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prefers to brag about his rapier and about his powers 
of cleaving opinion. It would be much more to the 
point if he would tell us flatly that he is not an 
Atheist, and that he does not conceive himself to be 
a sort of supergod. Does he mean what he has written 
in his poem or does he not mean it? Have we put 
a plain and ordinary interpretation on his words, and is it 
possible for any sane person to read the extracts from his 
writing which w r e have quoted without coming to conclu¬ 
sions identical with our own? Mr. Davidson knows that we 
have dealt with him in a perfectly fair manner, but he is 
enraged because we do not fall to praising his blasphemies. 
He has told us that there is no 44 something not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness,” and that Jehovah has laid 
Himself open to ‘‘derision.” This simple fact it is impossible 
for him to deny or evade, and if he were the owner of an 
armoury of rapiers he could not wriggle out of what he 
has said. 


We have received the Christmas Number of the Royal 
Magazine, and we open by hazard on page 108 of this 
amazing production, where we find a portrait of a 
beautiful lady, benfeath which is appended the following 
paragraph : 

Miss - is a pretty Gibson Girl—Gibson Girls 

are always delightful—who has used her time to good 
purpose. She is about the twelfth of those who 
recently married wealth, title, or both. At this rate 
how long will the supply hold out ? It looks as 
though wealth and titles were more plentiful than 
Gibson Girls. 

Anyhow, Miss-found her harvest home in the 

Stock Exchange (Mr.-is a young Stock Exchange 

man, who enjoys a full share of such good things as 
Throgmorton Street provides). The fact of his 
marrying a Gibson Girl ought to be sufficient proof of 
this. 

The match was of course a love one. Even the 
hard-headed men of Throgmorton Street have tender 
hearts occasionally ; and, indeed, who could harden 
his heart against Miss-? 

It is difficult to understand what imaginable connection 
there can be between this kind of slush and Christmas, and 
it is still more difficult to understand how persons possessed 

of sixpence can be expected to read it. 14 Anyhow Miss- 

found her harvest home in the Stock Exchange ” is clearly 
a gem of the purest literary water. We believe that the 
editor of the Royal Magazine once wrote a book entitled 
41 Get On or Get Out,” and in this wild and whirling pro¬ 
duction he advised his readers 44 not to slop over.” It 
seems to us that he might take to heart a trifle of his own 
advice. 


The Westminster Gazette appears to abound more and 
more in advertisements, and less and less in what it is 
pleased to describe as 44 Literary Contents.” In a column 
headed 44 Souffles ” we discover the appended extraordinary 
paragraphs, which, we take it, are intended for humour : 

44 On Saturday,” we read, 44 the Eridge Foxhounds 
will meet at the Crow and Gate.” Gay dogs ! 

The War Office last year spent £221 in the purchase 
of billiard balls. The cannon game is evidently 
popular in the Army. 

Mr. E. N. Bennett, M.P., advocates the use of the 
birch as a corrective for undergraduates who indulge 
in “ragging.” In the case of University hammer- 
throwers it will, perhaps, be advisable to substitute 
standing in the corner, or going without jam for tea, 
as a penalty easier to enforce. 

How strange it is that the men who have thought 
out a perfect diet are so often thin, dyspeptic-looking, 
and careworn, while the low fellow who has never 
given a thought to the nitrogenous value of what he 
eats, but surrounds a beefsteak 44 as though he loved 
it,” in the phrase of Walton treating of the angler and 
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the worm, is usually a big, hearty man, whose laughter 
is infection ! 

The Suffragist campaign, by the way, is losing 
vigour. The King of Sweden was deprived of the 
opportunity of studying one phase of modern London 
life yesterday, for, by some oversight, no 44 scene ” 
was created at the Guildhall. 

There is only one paper in England which can do worse 
than this in the humour way, and that paper also happens 
to be a Liberal paper. We shall not divulge its name, but 
interested persons may have three guesses. 


The whole question of these attempts at humour on 
the part of morning and evening newspapers would bear 
looking into. We suppose that each of them would lay 
claim to having initiated the idea, and, of course, all the 
rest have followed suit. In any case, the number of 
humorous columns now flung daily to the public would 
appear to be infinite—like the sailors, or is it the husband¬ 
men ?—in the Latin exercise-books. And the dreadful 
fact about it is that none of these columns is really even 
moderately funny two days running. If the people who 
read newspapers must have humour, we suppose the news¬ 
papers must do their best to supply it ; but we believe 
that any journal which would take the bull by the horns 
and decline to attempt the provocation of laughter until it 
finds a really competent laughter-maker might find a 
quite sudden and inexplicable extension of circulation. 
Next to bad poetry, nothing is more annoying than a bad 
or feeble joke. 

THE LONDON CHARIVARI, NOVEMBER l8, 1908 

As I was sitting at my lunch 

(Of course, I’m on the staff of Punch) 

I got an urgent note which read, 

44 Notice four books O.S. ’Nuff said !” 

Of course, I am a 44 learned clurk,” 

I waded through each marvellous work 
(One must be thorough), and I wrote 
Four notices—all quip and quote. 

Three were in prose and one in verse. 

They have appeared. They might be worse. 

They’re rather good in fact—and hence- 

[Observes on pp . iii. and vii. the advertisements oj the 
whole of the publishers concerned ] 

My hat! What a coincidence 1 


It is rather wearisome to return so many times to 
the subject of Socialism and Religion, but Mr. Alexander 
Bird’s letter headed 44 What is Socialism ? ” seems to ask 
for a reply. Our correspondent contends that the answer 
to the question propounded is : 44 Public ownership and 
control of the means of production and exchange.” Our 
view of the matter is that Socialism means Atheism, free 
love, and endless exploitation of the public at the hands of 
paid agitators, who comprise among their numbers a large 
majority of ill-balanced cranks and downright criminals. 
Among Socialists there are a few well-meaning, sincere 
people, but these are not strong enough to leaven the lump. 
The result is that while it is usual for Socialists to trot out 
shibboleths upon which they pretend;the whole body of 
Socialists arc agreed—such, for example, as 44 public owner¬ 
ship of property ” and 44 equality of opportunity ”—these 
are not the things they really desire, but something quite 
different. Apart lrom this, the public 44 ownership and con¬ 
trol” theory has been over and over again exhaustively 
examined by the ablest intellects of our own and other coun¬ 
tries, and found to be a mischievous and dangerous fallacy. 
What the average Socialist really means by 44 public owner¬ 
ship and control ” is the ownership and control of some¬ 
body else’s money—not to mention somebody else’s female 
relations. We contended, and we shall continue to con¬ 
tend, that clergymen should keep apart from the whole 
sordid business, and that there is enough legitimate work 
for them in purely religious regions to more than occupy 
all their time during the whole course of their lives. 
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REVIEWS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham TJncoln : The Boy and the Man. By James 

Morgan. (The Macmillan Co., 6s.) 

An ideal self-made man, dug out of the depths of poverty, 
rough-hewn in the Indiana backwoods, Abraham Lincoln 
grew up a giant in mind as he was of body. Towering 
above his fellows with his 6ft. 4m. of hard and wiry 
frame, his mental stature was of slower development, for 
no help of any kind was lent him, except what he found 
himself; but with diligence he sought and applied what 
he found until he developed in his great frame an almost 
unequalled mind. Mr. Morgan has set himself the task 
to tell 

A simple story, to present in dramatic pictures the struggles 
and achievements of a common man in whom the race of 
common men is exalted. 

We think he has well fulfilled his task. 

Abraham Lincoln was born to poverty and ignorance. 
His father could not read, and could barely write his name. 
His first home was on the Kentucky frontier ; but soon 
they moved forward into the Indiana forest, and for all his 
childhood Abraham’s home—for father, mother, and three 
children—was one room. His grandfather was apparently 
a Virginian and immigrated into Kentucky ; but while the 
family could count in forebears four farmers, a miller, a 
blacksmith, and a weaver, Abraham lived and died with¬ 
out any definite knowledge of his grandfather's origin. 
41 I am more concerned,” he said, 44 to know what his 
grandson will be.” His 41 angel mother” died while he 
was a little boy, but at no long interval his father married 
again a comparatively well-educated and an intelligent 
woman. She was a little better off, too, than the Lincolns, 
and Abraham enjoyed his first pillow when his father 
brought her home to the Indiana log-hut. She insisted on 
the children going to school, and at ten years old Abraham 
walked nine miles backwards and forwards to get his 
crude schooling. Books were rare—he had none at 
home—and he went miles afoot to borrow from happy 
possessors ; and one of the most cherished volumes was a 
copy of the statutes of Indiana. It contained the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, and it introduced him to the 
Declaration of Independence and to the ordinance of 
1727, by which Indiana and all the country between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi had been dedicated to freedom in 
these words: 

There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
said territory otherwise than in the punishment of crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted. 

That and the Life of Washington influenced his maturing 
mind, and from these two school-books he learnt his two 
ruling principles—the love of liberty and freedom, and 
fortitude under trial. 

Mr. Morgan tells us how under his swinging axe the 
forest fell. To hear him at work, it seemed that two 
axemen were there, or three—logs split into rails by his 
ready axe were brought to the polling-booths at his 
Presidential election. And then we are carried through the 
history of his youth. A raftsman in the Mississippi, the 
father of rivers, where he show r ed his resourcefulness in 
extricating his raft from a dam, and so won the confidence 
of the owner that he was called to help in a store at New 
Salem, in Illinois. The greatest profit that he derived in 
the store was a copy of Blackstone’s 41 Commentaries,” 
found in a barrel of rubbish—for the store failed. Black- 
stone turned Lincoln’s mind towards the study of law. At 
New Salem he occupied his only office under Government 
until he became President. He was named postmaster at 
the collapse of the store. 44 While he was postmaster the 
post-office of New Salem was in his hat.” So he delivered 
his mails while he went about his day’s w f ork. 

He became a member of the Legislature of Illinois at 
twenty-six, and three year6 later he moved-perhaps the 
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first resolution against the institution of slavery. He also 
at this time forwarded in every way the Washington 
temperance movement, and foretold the time “when 
there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth.” In 1842 Lincoln married Miss Mary Todd. Her 
surroundings had been quite a contrast to Lincoln’s, with 
his primitive simplicity—hardly different to that in which 
he was reared in Indiana, although at the time he was a 
practising lawyer in partnership with W. H. Herndon. And 
in his practice of law his primitive qualities of truthfulness 
and honesty militated against success. He could hardly 
plead a criminal case in defence of a man whom he thought 
guilty without betraying his thought. He could not present 
a normal bill of costs, and the only large fee which he ever 
received was from a railway company which disputed a 
charge of 2,000 dollars. The case was tried, and the jury 
gave Lincoln 5,000 dollars. 

Lincoln was thirty-eight when he took his seat in Con¬ 
gress in 1847, and in his first year he moved resolutions 
against the Mexican War, holding that the war 
had been forced unjustly on Mexico. This made his 
return to Congress improbable, for the country was 
triumphant over its victories, and resented criticism. 
But before he left Congress he moved his first resolu¬ 
tion limiting slavery. There was a slave-mart in sight 
of the Capitol at Washington— 44 a sort of negro livery 
stable.” Lincoln’s Bill was to abolish slave trade in the 
district of Columbia. Southern sentiment was aroused 
against it. It was laid on the table, 44 where it slumbered 
until it was awakened, a dozen years later, by the clash d 
arms in the Civil War.” Before Lincoln returned to 
Congress forces had to be joined to prevent the spread of 
slavery to the Free States, and first the new States of 
Kansas and Nebraska were threatened. This position 
found Lincoln again in his own State Illinois the impas¬ 
sioned advocate for freedom. And joining the Republican 
organisation, when the campaign for the election of a 
President began in 1856 the delivered a speech of such 
power and pathos that the reporters sat spell-bound, and 
failed to take down the 44 lost speech.” The Illinois 
delegates presented the name of the author of the “lost 
speech ” as their candidate for 44 Vice-President.” He 
registered no votes. Happily, he failed to be elected to 
the second place, but the name of Abraham Lincoln was 
introduced to the nation. 

It was in the winter of 1859 that he accepted an imita¬ 
tion from Illinois to allow himself to be nominated for the 
Presidency. Simultaneously he was invited to address a 
meeting at the Cooper Institute in New York. Approaching 
the ordeal with much diffidence, Lincoln delivered one of 
the most memorable speeches ever heard in New York: 

A spacious review of the entire constitutional, legislative, and 
political history of the institution of slavery since the nation wh 
founded. 

And Greeley said in the Tribune : 

No man ever before made such an impression in his Erst appeal 
to a New York audience. 

Thus Abraham Lincoln disproved to himself his contention 
that he was 44 not fit to be President.” And soon after he 
delivered a speech at New Haven, which the Professor 0: 
Rhetoric at Yale College held up before his class as an 
example of English composition, struck with the tine 
structure of the speech delivered by the man who told his 
audience that 44 twenty-five years before he w*as a hired 
labourer, mauling rails, or at work on a flat boat.’* Such 
was the man who in the third ballot of i860 was elected 
President of the United States. His rival, a well-known 
public man—Stephen A. Douglas—quieted the fears ot his 
Republic associates in the Senate. 44 Gentlemen,” he 
44 you have nominated a very able and a very honest man 

And so Abraham Lincoln—still a plain, rough man— ! 
Illinois came to the White House, his last home on earth. 
He took the helm of his country in a time of storm. So 
tense was the feeling of the cotton States on the question 
of slavery that they would not accept the Preiidenq* 01 a 
Northern man, and an Abolitionist. But Lincoln was no 
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Abolitionist. He saw clearly the injustice of a sudden 
upheaval of existing institutions, and to the very end of 
the war that was to follow he supported the principle of 
compensation for the emancipation of the blacks. The 
whole weary course of the war between North and South 
is skilfully outlined in this work by Mr. Morgan, and 
he makes us realise how completely Abraham Lincoln 
ruled the States during those dreadful years. With his 
Ministers his attitude was always correct. He left each 
man his work to do. He was a wise decentraliser, and 
interfered in no minor detail. But he knew how to depute 
without losing control. As with his Ministers, so with his 
generals. He was constitutionally Commander-in-Chief of 
the United States Forces; and so Commander-in-Chief he 
would be—but not so as to tie the hands of the generals in 
the field. To encourage them, to urge on the supine and 
inactive—yes ; but never to check originality and enter¬ 
prise. His heart was always with the man in the ranks 
though, and often his kindly solicitude and interference 
was a difficulty to his Minister of War and to his generals. 
He was driving through Washington ; a boy in blue crosses 
his horses’ front and is nearly run down. Lincoln finds 
that both eyes have been shot out. He gives him a com¬ 
mission of lieutenant and signs across it a pension of two- 
thirds pay. There are many such instances recorded. 
The father of his people forgot that there were others 
stricken by the war who came not under his kindly eye. 

He hated military executions, and in many instances 
recorded of his intervention humour and pathos meet. 
44 Laughter is very near akin to tears,” and even cowards, or 
men whose hearts had failed, found mercy with this brave 
man. 44 If God Almighty gives a man a cowardly pair of 
legs, how can he help their running away with him ?” The 
history of Lincoln’s assassination after his second election 
to the Presidency is told with much pathos, and ends a life 
throughout tinged with sadness. We feel that Mr. Morgan 
makes us know a little of this most lovable of great men. 
Two hundred and fifty pages are devoted to his Presidency, 
and are full of anecdotes of his family and public life. 
Cavillers might complain of a redundancy of anecdote, but 
we will give them no support. Appreciations of his 
character are given by his partner Herndon on p. 162, 
and by his two great generals, Grant and Sherman, on 
p. 354, and on the following page Mr. Morgan supplements 
the generals* tributes: 44 He was a gentleman among 
gentlemen, with a knightly sense of honour and a fine 
regard for the feelings of others.” His murder was a real 
disaster to the true cause of union. At the end of the war 
he realised that 4 * the South, conquered by force, must be 
won by magnanimity,” and 41 his hand turned at once to 
it* new task. He must bind up the wounds of the union 
and restore it.” Alas ! that hand fell dead before it could 
more than begin its loyal task, and a policy of retribution 
was directed against the South. 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT 

The Iliad of the East. By Frederika Macdonald. With 
Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.I.E. (John 
Lane, 7s. 6d.) 

One of the profoundest and most insistent problems 
presented to human thought and intelligence, and to a 
certain type of mind one of the most sublime, is that of the 
legendary and irreconcilable religions of this peccant 
planet on which we, a little surprised and sometimes a 
little alarmed, have stepped before the dark curtain for a 
while. Whence came these strange and wonderful beliefs, 
like great flowers overshadowing the world ? In what 
incredible deeps of eternity are they rooted, and will they 
follow the irrefragable law, to fade like all earthly things, or 
are they indeed imbued with the essence of life itself, 
imperishable and triumphant ? We study them, translate, 
compare, and contrast them, but we have no instruments 
by which to measure their subtleties, no laboratories in 
which their significance can be determined, no system of 
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mathematics by whose aid their powers can be seized and 
expressed. Their forces work in the souls of men, and 
their origin is beyond our highest imagination. 

Of the sacred books least familiar to the grimly rational 
Occidental mind, those of India have received the largest 
share of attention—partly, we surmise, because of their 
inherent poetic fancy, and partly because their purport 
leads us often to endeavour to trace some real or suspected 
resemblance between their teaching and that of Christianity. 
Buddhism, for example, has its followers even in England, 
as if complementary to our well-intentioned efforts to 
inoculate the East with the theology of the West—whose 
aims, processes, and values are totally incomprehensible 
from the tropical view-point. The radical difference 
between the two is carefully elucidated by the author of 
44 The Iliad of the East ” in a lengthy but very valuable 
Introduction to the volume ; and she emphatically agrees 
with the judgment of Sir George Birdwood, who, in his 
44 Industrial Arts of India/’ says that it is not possible to 
enter sympathetically into the customs and sentiments 
of the modern Hindu population without some knowledge 
of the sacred poetry that colours the life of the whole 
nation ; much less to appreciate Indian philosophy and 
religious thought. 

The 44 Iliad ” is a rendering into English of the essential 
and representative portions of the Ramayina, a sacred 
Sanscrit poem, compiled, according to eminent scholars, 
about 500 b.c., but which, of course, has behind it the 
traditions of previous ages ; it forms a priceless record of 
the imaginative and spiritual life of India. Very beautiful 
indeed are some of the legends ; the reader who follows 
the book through, from the first few disconnected stories 
to the later ones which have more sequence, will come 
away with a fine enlightenment as to the loveliness of the 
Hindu lore, and perhaps also a little abashed at his own 
woeful Western lack of traditions and sacred poems. It is 
a kind of miraculous Morte d’Arthur—the theme different, 
the actors in many cases gods and animals as well as men 
and women—but still the comparison may stand for what 
it is worth when almost any just comparison is ineffective 
and impossible. We are loth to lessen the charm of any 
of the legends by partial quotation, but we may suggest the 
quality of the book by attempting to give the story of the 
44 Descent of Gangi ” : 

Himalaya, the king among mountains, and the dark and lofty 
Vindhya stand scowling one on the other, and exchanging looks 
of defiance. 

" I am the king among mountains/’ cries sternly the proud 
Himalaya. “ The clouds have robed mein purple, and crowned 
my forehead with snowflakes. ... I overlook the whole 
earth, and from the sighing ocean the dark-winged vapours 
ascend and whisper to me their grief ; I am in the confidence of 
the stars, and know the story of their loves; I know, too, why 
some of them fall out of heaven.” 

• •• • • • • • 

The young and dreamy Gangi flings her arm round the old 
Himilaya. 

" I would know what love is,” she whispers. '* Find me a 
suitor,'my father.” The ancient monarch answers : “ You must 
find one yourself, my child ; I am too old to be hunting for 
suitors.” 

At a great ceremonial sacrifice by the mountain, Sagara, 
a king, is put to scorn by a serpent, which rise 3 from the 
ground and seizes the victim, a sacred horse. Sixty 
thousand princes make search for this serpent, even to the 
uttermost parts of the earth where the elephants support 
the world on their shoulders ; but they are smitten by their 
enemy and die : 

As the icicle melts at the dawn, as the lotus dies in the 
drought, as the grass of the prairie shrinks, scorched by the hot 
breath of India, so these men of vigour and youth paled beneath 
the fixed gaze of Vishnu—paled and sickened and died, and fell 
like reeds in a tempest. 

The messenger sent by Sagara to find them, lamenting, 
looks for water to lave their bodies, without which ritual 
the dead are denied Paradise ; he fails, and for the space of 
a thousand years Sagara strives to induce the beautiful 
Gangi to abandon her home with the gods ; after his 
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death others also tried. At last comes Siva ; climbing the 
brow of Himalaya, he calls to the queen of rivers : 

*•0 child of the old Himalaya, this breast where thou then didst 
slumber is parched with a feverish thirst; therefore descend. 

The little flowers are withered ; the leaves of the lotus have 
shruuk ; the troops of gazelles arc weary, they find no stream to 
refresh them . . . The dead lie imprisoned in Tartarus, 
uncleansed by the lustrous waters—therefore descend." 

Then the huge heart of the Ganga started and throbbed in her 
bosom ; and, without pause or reflection, the generous queen of 
all rivers rushed from the home of the gods in a burst of 
impetuous passion, singing , 44 1 come, O beloved! Doubly beloved 
for thy sorrow.” 

Stepping forward, Siva . . . upheld on his forehead the 
impulsive daughter of Mena. . . . Here, on the forehead of 

Siva, troublous, immense, rapid, for the space of one year the 
impatient Gangii remained, between earth and heaven. Then 
the cautious Siva let down one tress of his hair, and by this 
channel the impassioned daughter of M 3 na rushed down. 

Our readers who are interested in the subject will find 
that this volume stands in a niche of its own. The notes 
at the end are valuable. The seven illustrations by Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling, in the style of the illustrations to 
44 Kim/* are effective, and the introductory chapter, which 
amounts to a capable essay on racial and intrinsic differ¬ 
ences of outlook in sacred matters, should on no account 
be missed nor read hurriedly. 


BIBLE AND BABEL 

The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records and 

Legends of Assyria and Babylonia . By T. G. Pinches. 

Third Edition, Revised, with Notes and Appendices. 

(S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Pinches is an excellent retailer, or middleman, of 
discovery. For a modest sum he puts a good article within 
reach of those who never would dream of entering the 
stern gates of the emfioria of research. He has already 
given us two editions of this bock. It has reverberated in 
pulpits, adding a touch of colour and interest to some other¬ 
wise amorphous grey discourses upon the Old Testament. 
How pleasing to have a little real light upon the w f ord Adam 
for instance, that he is not of red earth, as the Hebraists 
fancied, not connected with udutnu , a monkey, as archaic 
evolutionists from Babel vainly talk, but is of Akkadian 
speech, and the Akkadians were fine agglutinative speakers 
of great precision, who meant merely Man by this word. 
So that our grandmothers were right after all—as usual. A 
man, armed with his Pinches, can collate the ancient Cains, 
floods, and towers, and contrast the ruder legends with the 
gentler, to his great satisfaction. Then how pleasant to 
know that Abraham had large game in his jungles, 
elephants, and such like ; that polite scribes shaved clean, 
wrote urbane and gentlemanly letters for his kin ; that 
brides came to the altar with certificates, crowds of witnesses 
and stipulations delivered to the happy groom that, if 
she did not behave well, he might hurl the lady from 
a tower or drown her like a kitten. These extreme 
measures succeeded admirably, for “divorce tablets are 
very rare.” Sarah was, no doubt, wedded with these ruth¬ 
less documents. Even Isaac, if he had said “ Thou art 
not my father,” would have been liable to be shaved, 
gyved, and sold for silver. When w f e get to Shalmaneser 
and Sennacherib the information becomes more detailed. 
In fact it must be confessed that the less interesting a 
Biblical subject may be the more evidence about it is 
forthcoming from the rubbish-heaps. Thus Shadrach and 
Meshach are but doubtful Babylonian ; Ashpenaz, master 
of the eunuchs, more doubtful still; and there is nothing 
about the golden image or the fiery furnace yet before the 
panting and delving archaeologists. Belshazzar, however, 
has records which leap to light and do not add to his 
credit. His secretaries made deals with temple tithes. 
He traded in clothes. His sister made a little pin-money 
by selling sesame. There was a cheerful plutocracy about 
the laws : 

If a man has stolen either an ox or a sheep or an ass, or a 


pig or a ship—if it be from a god or from the palace, he shall 
(re)pay thirtyfold ; if it be from a poor man he snail restore tea- 
fold. If the thief have not wherewith to (re)pay, he shall be 
killed. 

How would this work out ? To fine the rich knave and 
hang the poor one seems hardly fair ; but then the rich 
man would be less tempted to steal, so he would rarely 
come into court and the poor thief would have an incentive 
to thrift, which would, after a few little indulgences con¬ 
cerning his neighbours’ goods, raise him above the ranks 
of the light-fingered and set him in the merely cheating 
middle-classes. The laws upon medicine are delightful 
An operation for cataract was, if successful, worth ten 
shekels, or five if the patient was poor, two if he were a 
slave. If, however, a patient died or a lancet spoilt the eye, 
the physician might have his hands lopped off. A slave 
however might be replaced. To set a limb was a five-shekel 
job, or three for a poor man and tw r o for a slave. The 
vet. was paid one-sixth of a shekel for successful treat- 
ment, and fined a quarter of the ox’s value if the beast died. 
Jerry-building was savagely repressed. Brick-makers and 
weavers were better paid than carpenters by one-quarter. 
These and many other points in the most ancient of legal 
codes are worth considering, and it is difficult not to enlarge 
the list when so many are interesting. In an appendix to 
this third edition there is an ominous note about the 
Hittites. The Germans are digging up these gentlemen 
at a patient but determined pace. Tidal King of Nations 
and his dynasties will soon be added to the things 
every schoolboy will know. Examinations for the 
future will bristle of course with the usual classic 
kings and consuls, will go briskly back to several 
dozen Egyptian dynasties. Mr. Evans contributes two- 
and-twenty Minoan houses from Crete, and now 
Boghas-Koi is to disgorge enough Hittites to rack the 
few remaining brains of such urchins as can keep sane 
under these fatigues. He will look upon the invaders lorn 
vultu , and curse the name of Hugo Winckler as he is 
invited to trace the relations of the Hittites with Egypt 
He will be asked the name of Subbiluliuma’s wife, and to 
state what he knows about User-maat-ra Ra-messu Mery 
Amen. Here the reader will close the book with a bang, 
and give the strictest orders to the children’s school¬ 
masters that Tommy is not to be plagued with the Hittites. 
They really are the extreme limit, and not all the entreaties 
of Dr. Pinches shall move us to anything but derision of 
these impertinent old scoundrels. Surely it is de fide to 
believe that Abraham wiped them out in a most salutary 
manner ? Why else did he receive the mystic congratula¬ 
tions of Melchizedek ? It is flat impiety to think that the 
Germans have discovered anything genuine. They have 
manufactured their antiquities first, and discovered them 
afterwards. Let the reader, then, beware of the publica¬ 
tions of the Orient-Gesellschaft, and disbelieve most com¬ 
fortably in the Hittites and all to do with them. There 
were not any Hittites, or, if there were, they are no fit com¬ 
pany for a modern gentleman. All is not advantageous 
that is Ary an. Dr. Pinches must forgive us, but we an 
stand no more than 536 pages of him, and then we rebel 
as graciously as is consistent with a respectful rebellion and 
thanks. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE 

Old and Odd Memories . By the Hon. Lionel A. Toili- 
mache. (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d.) 

Many men who have lived long and full lives in the stress 
of public events are the possessors of a rich store 01 
memories, and all such have probably felt at one time or 
another the desire to record their impressions for t-e 
entertainment or edification of others. Few, however, 
comprehend that art of digression which in this book is so 
admirably illustrated—the art of confidential interpellation, 
of knowing where to introduce a witty saying, when w 
diverge to a byway of anecdote, and when to resume tne 
main thread once more. This art of digression constitutes 
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half the charm of every good volume of reminiscences, 
and for the rest we depend upon the personality of the 
writer, so inevitably and sometimes so unfortunately 
projected into his book. If he be of trivial mind, he will 
see the trivial and set it down fulsomely ; if he be gifted 
with true insight, he will give us the essential in what he 
has seen, preserving the unimportant only so far as it 
interprets the thing told, or perhaps now and then as a 
relief from too stern a method or too serious a page. 

The distinguished author of 44 Old and Odd Memories” 
has just that flair for the right story, the illuminating 
phrase, the amusing discursion, which puts the reader on 
the happiest terms with him. He is grave and gay by turns, 
but nothing long together ; he has a list of good fellows, 
of indifferent fellows, and one or two 4 * scoundrels of 
whom human nature ought to be proud 5” he gives stories 
by the score, and at least two or three puns which might 
have melted the heart of Dr. Johnson. Of these we cannot 
resist quoting one : 

Canon Ainger, when calling on me, took up my copy of 
Tischendorf’s New Testament. In that volume, as is well known, 
the “ various readings ” are in each instance placed at the bottom 
of the page, being separated from the text by a horizontal line. 

“ The notes/’ said Ainger, “ arc partitioned off {par Tischcndorf)/' 

Regarding the book as a whole, the only remonstrance we 
need make is that classical Latin and Greek excerpts are a 
trifle too plentiful; but we fancy the author is aware of this 
fault, for on the last page he says : 44 The ruling passion is 
strong in death. Let me end, as I began, with a classical 
tag.” His predilection for quotations, however, and his 
“favourite pastime of permutations and variations” lead 
him to some quaint transpositions of familiar words and 
passages : 44 Equivocation is the homage paid by falsehood 
to truth.” 14 Valour is the better part of discretion.” 
“Woman is born to superstition as the sparks lly 
upward.” 44 Harrovians are apt to think that courtliness is 
the solvent of individuality, and that too much manner 
unmaketh man.” He speaks also of 44 pupillary attraction,” 
41 footnote-worthy,” 44 falsi-similitude,” and so on, with 
amusing ingenuity. Of the stories we must give one or two 
examples to show their quality : 

A young girl was had up before the magistrates by a farmer 
for killing one of his ducks with a stone. The case against her 
was clear, but it was thought worth while to call witnesses to 
prove that she had been in the habit of using bad language. In 
solemn accents the magistrate addressed her : “ Little girl, you 
have heard the evidence against you, and you see how one thing 
leads to another. You began by cursing and swearing and 
blaspheming your Maker, and you have ended by throwing a 
stone at a duck.” The bathos may remind us of the rebuke 
addressed by Keats to the Eton choristers for their unpunctuality: 
“ Your conduct is an insult to the Almighty and keeps the Canons 
waiting !” 

A story is told, for which I will not vouch, though I believe it 
has some foundation in fact, that when a late Archbishop of 
Canterbury was entertaining at Lambeth the Colonial Bishops 
who had come over for the Pan-Anglican Conference, it was 
suggested to the Primate, as the Bishops were retiring to bed, 
that some of them might be smokers. His Grace at once gave 
orders to have the housekeeper's room prepared, and asked his 
Domestic Chaplain to inform the guests that there was a room at 
their disposal to smoke in. The Chaplain, so runs the tale, 
knocked at twelve doors and discovered twelve Bishops, each on 
his knees—and each smoking up the chimney. 

All through the book are scattered curious sayings and 
quips, such as Archbishop Whately’s question : “ What is 
the vocative of Cat ? Ans.: Puss.” And the schoolboy’s 
examination statement that 44 The Greeks started the 
custom of each man having only one wife, and they called 
it monotony.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that these 44 Memories ” 
are merely a collection of anecdotes and witty remarks. 
On the contrary', they form a notable addition to our 
knowledge of many famous persons on their more human, 
private side. We find a good deal about Dr. Jowett which 
does not appear in the author’s 44 Memoir ” of that 
celebrity. Gladstone is the subject of an acute little study, 
in which, h propos of the neglect of that statesman’s writings, 
the difference between oratory and literature is cleverly 


emphasised. 44 My experience of him,” says the author, 
14 confirms the general impression left on me by one of his 
friends who, as is mentioned elsewhere, said to me, 4 He 
will talk about a piece of old china as if he was standing 
before the Judgment Seat of God.’ . . . His metal was 
so free from alloy that, for some rough purposes, its very 
purity made it less serviceable, I will not say than baser, 
but than harder metal.” Lewis Carroll has several pages 
in the last chapter, 44 Recollections of Famous Men,” and 
seems capitally hit off as 44 made up of Euclid and La 
Fontaine fused together.” The 44 Jottings about Harrow ” 
contain a most interesting comparison of our great public 
schools, to the advantage of the beloved 44 Hill.” 

But it is of small use to catalogue the features of the Hon. 
Lionel Tollemache’s latest book ; readers in search of enjoy¬ 
able and never dull reminiscences of the past sixty years, 
and, vicariously, of an even remoter period—for the 
account of the author’s father contains much relating to 
the early years of the nineteenth century—will go to the 
volume itself if they are wise. The kindly, genial smile of 
a keen lover of human nature seems to shine through it all, 
ami theifery last words are on the lighter side: 44 Wit is 
like the walls of Jericho ; at the approach of the trumpeter 
it falls flat.” We can congratulate the author that there 
is no sign of that catastrophe within the covers of 44 Old 
and Odd Memories.” 


FAMOUS NAVAL DUELS 

Famous Duels of the Fleet . By H. B. Money Coutts. 

(William Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 

He who writes of the Fleet will never fail to find readers. 
Such an author, therefore, voluntarily assumes a consider¬ 
able responsibility. Mr. Money Coutts undertakes it to 
the full. He prefaces his book with an appeal to a long- 
service Navy for the combat at short range. He argues 
that in the days of our old triumphs naval battles were 
won at pistol-range, the hot fire being the prelude to a 
rush of boarders. And thence he argues that, with the 
superiority of nerve and instinct which long service gives 
over conscript navies, England should quickly bring the 
modern leviathan of the sea to close range (say 2,000yds.) 
with the hazard of the ram always in mind. He backs the 
audacity of his argument by illustrating it in the first duel— 

that between the Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard _ 

which was one lost by a British ship, and in some sense 
lost because her captain was less endowed than was his 

enemy with that quality which most of all ensures victory_ 

a clear conception of what to do and a quick grasp of how 
to do it. But his enemy was the redoubtable Paul Jones, 
of the American Navy, and his crew were in part of that 
kindred race which was fast wearing down British rule 
across the Atlantic, the remainder being Frenchmen. 
Overweighted in metal by the British frigate Serapis , Paui 
Jones skilfully laid the Bonhomme alongside her, grappled 
and boarded her, after having shot down a large proportion 
of her crew. And he took the Serapis with a sinking 
ship, the Bonhomme Richard going down still flying 44 her 
unconquered and unstricken flag.” 

Pursuing his courageous course, Mr. Money Coutts goes 
on to the light between the Quebec and the Surveillante 
again fatal to British arms. For, with the battle still 
unended, the Quebec caught fire, and went down in flames 
with> Captain Farmer, her captain, sitting on the fluke of 
an anchor under her flying flag. The French captain 
died of his wounds. The French Minister would not 

Keep as prisoners of war unfortunate men who had escaped 
the fight, the fire which blew up their ship, and the watery gulf 
into which they had been hurled. 

The Quebec had been aground, had jettisoned her 
12-pounder guns, and put into Portsmouth Harbour for 
more, but could only get 9-pounders. This cost England a 
fine frigate and many officers and men. This illustration is 
used as a plea fora liberal supply of reserve warlike stores 
at all our naval harbours, for such eventualities are the 
normal risks of ships-of-war. 
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Then comes the fight between the Foudroyant and the 
Pegasc —a hollow victory for the Foudroyant . But, a prize 
lately taken from the French, the Foudroyant was 
probably the fastest ship of the line that the eighteenth 
century produced, and she was commanded by Lord St. 
Vincent, who was then only Captain John Jervis. 
He became a K.B. and Sir John for the achievement. The 
French captain, the Chevalier de Sillan, showed Jervis the 
report he proposed sending to the Minister of Marine, and 
asked if he approved of it. Jems replied ,* 1 1 have but 
one objection, and that is that not one word of it is true.'’ 
But the report was sent in, and produced before the Court 
which tried de Sillan for the loss of his ship. He was 
dismissed the Service, and his sword was broken over 
his head. The Pcgase was quite a new ship, built in 
seventy-six days, commissioned on April 13th, and sent to 
sea on the 19th with insufficient officers and a very 
inefficient crew. The author reads us a long lecture on the 
self-evident want of wisdom of sending ships to sea ill- 
found and badly-manned. 

The twelfth duel is between the American Constitution 
and the Java , fought on December 29th, 1812. Here we 
think that Mr. Money Coutts has been at great length 
unfair to Captain Lambart and the Java. She had been 
commissioned only six weeks before, and was manned 
mostly by gaolbirds and Irish landsmen. Lambart 
certainly was wrong in training his crew too exclusively to 
seamanship, too little in gunnery. But his ship had only 
been at sea six weeks when he met the Constitution ; so it 
is unfair to accuse him of underrating his enemy because 
he failed to hold his own with a ship well manned and 
stronger than his as five is to three. 

14 Famous Duels of the Fleet” is a book to take up now 
and again. To read it straight through would be tedious to 
most people. The accounts of naval battles are life-like 
and vivid. Much technical knowledge is displayed in their 
narration, and they are illustrated by good charts. Many 
useful lessons are drawn from each duel ; but Mr. Money 
Coutts dwells more than once too long over his lesson, and 
is even sometimes a little pedantic. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

A Happy Half century. By Agnes Repplier. (Gay and 
Hancock, 5s.) 

The essayists of seventy or eighty years ago had a pleasanter 
task and a smoother journey than those who seek to deco¬ 
rate the truth with their gems of wit and wisdom to-day. 
We use the word 14 decorate ” in no infelicitous sense—it 
was a fact that in those piping times for poets and platitu¬ 
dinarians the truth expressed in the baldest and most trite 
manner won golden opinions, as well as that other gold 
without which the finest opinions were apt to be unsatis¬ 
fying. The sentences were ornate and elegant, the senti¬ 
ments bare as bones under the funereal flowers of language 
which buried them. An aspiring maiden had but to enlarge 
on 44 The Beneficial Effects of the Christian Temper upon 
Domestic Happiness,” or write 44 Against Inconsistency in 
our Expectations,” or indite a 44 Poetic Epistle to ” some 
eminent nobody, to find herself famous—men shedding 
tears at her inspired lucubrations, and women in delicious 
raptures over her marvellous genius. This, at any rate, is 
what often happened. But to-day we must be bright, 
crisp, and deck Our Lady of Truth in pearls of smart 
metaphor and neat allusion if we would catch the 
publisher’s eye and the public’s ear. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has recognised this fact, and it her 
little book of essays is not precisely smart it is informed 
throughout by a deft, and at times incisive humour, which 
goes far to make pleasant reading. She deals chiefly with the 
period to which our opening remarks refer—the last quarter 
of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nineteenth con¬ 
stitute her 44 Happy Half-century.” This, as the first essay, 
gives the book its title ; and in the subsequent pages con¬ 
siderable grace of style and much understanding are 
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devoted to the persons and topics which rise automatically 
to our minds when we breathe the name of Hannah More 
Of that irreproachable lady Miss Repplier has a good deal 
to say : 

She was so strong morally that to have cavilled at her intel- 
lectual feebleness would have been deemed profane. Her advice 
(she spent the best part of eighty-eight years in offering u) 
was so estimable that its general inadequacy was never ascer 
tained. . . . Her sisters were awestruck at finding them- 
selves the guardians of such pre-eminence. Miss Seward 
eloquently addressed them as 

“. . . Sweet satellites that gently bear 
Your lesser radiance round this beamy star;" 
and, being the humblest sisters ever known, they seemed to have 
liked the appellation. They guarded their luminary from common 
contact with mankind; they spoke of her as “she” (like Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s heroine), and they explained to visitors how 
good and great she was, and what a condescension it would be 
on her part to see them, when two peeresses and a Bishop had 
been turned away the day before. 

Of the letter*writers of that time Miss Repplier says: 

The most formidable thing about the letters of thisperiod- 
apart from their length—is their eloquence. It bubbles and 
seethes over every page. Miss Seward, writing to Mrs. Knowles 
in 1789 upon the dawning of the French Revolution, of which 
she understood no more than a canary, pipes an ecstatic tnlL 
41 So France has dipped her lilies in the living stream of American 
freedom, and bids her sons be slaves no longer. In such a contest 
the vital sluices must be wastefully opened; but few English 
hearts I hope there are that do not wish victory may sit upon the 
swords that freedom has unsheathed. . . ,** It is hard to con¬ 
ceive of a time when letters like these were sacredly treasured by 
the recipients (our best friend, the waste-paper basket, seems to 
have been then unknown), when the writers thereof bequeathed 
them as a legacy to the world, and when the public—being under 
no compulsion—bought six volumes of them as a contribution to 
English literature. 

44 Mrs. Montagu,” she remarks, 14 wrote more letters, with 
fewer punctuation-marks, than any Englishwoman of her 
day.” Miss Carter 44 would have scorned to take a walk by 
the sea. She 4 chased the ebbing Neptune.* Mrs. Chapone 
was not blown by the wind. She was 4 buffeted by Eolos 
and his sons.’ ” 

Of the atrocities committed in the name of Art by our 
great-grandmothers we have an amusing account—the 
coloured paper models, the samplers, shell boxes, and so 
on ; but Miss Repplier should not be too hard on them— 
do not gentle housewives to-day occasionally rejoice over 
the drain-pipe covered with stamps masquerading 
decorously as an umbrella-stand ? We seem to have 
memories of this brave disguise. 

There can be no doubt that the volume i9 full of enter¬ 
tainment, and he will be a very misanthropic reader who 
fails to enjoy it. 


FICTION 

Joan of Garioch. By Albert Kinross. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

Russia has always been an attractive field for the novelist. 
Her constant state of suppressed excitement, her inter¬ 
mittent revolutions, which perhaps act as the lifting safety- 
valves to prevent sudden and violent calamity, her system 
of officialdom and espionage—all appeal to the writer in 
search of tempestuous effects ; and probably the only 
reason why more stories are not placed in that alluring 
setting is that to do so requires a peculiar and intimate 
knowledge of the customs and of the country. It is net 
enough to introduce a few names terminating in 44 -off 
and 44 -ski” and 44 -vitch,” to mention the Newski Prospect 
or the ice-bound Neva, then conclude that the “atmos¬ 
phere ” is sufficiently Russian and proceed with the evolu¬ 
tion of the plot; such a method, however well it may serve 
for the penny novelette, brings small illusion to the critical 
reader. 

Mr. Kinross has given us his story in the first person 
as that of the war-correspondent of a London newspaper 
during the recent upheaval that set all Europe standing at 
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attention ; and excellently does he tell his adventures. 
Nothing but first-hand knowledge can account for his vivid 
description of events in Riga and St. Petersburg through 
that agitated and sanguinary period. And pervading it all 
we have a love-story with this extraordinary charac¬ 
teristic—we never once meet Joan, the winsome woman 
whose face inspires the writer from beginning to end ; the 
whole book describes what is practically one long search 
for her. Here we think we find some little ground for 
complaint against the author. After depicting her, letting 
us even hear her voice in song as he lies bound under the 
same roof, unknown to her, we should have liked an 
account of the meeting of the lovers after those years of 
separation—it would have been worth reading, with the 
woman so true and fine, the man so fearless and persever¬ 
ing. We need not do more than indicate the central idea 
of the book to show its possibilities. Joan of Garioch, 
engaged to the hero, becomes married to the Count de 
Jarnac in exchange for a huge sum of money paid by him 
to her family, under circumstances which ingeniously 
avoid dishonour. The hero—we are obliged to call him 
so, since only his initial, 11 S.,” is vouchsafed us—hearing 
the news on his return from South Africa, begins his quest 
for various clues, in Paris, Avignon, and the Russian capital, 
but desists because of a telegram which threatens harm to 
Joan should he continue—thus becoming aware that her 
captors are cognisant of his movements. He travels, and 
his manifold experiences lead him to offer himself as the 
correspondent of the London paper through the Near 
Eastern troubles. This time, while not actively seeking 
his lost love, information comes to him that she and her 
mysterious husband are near him. The latter, under a 
different name, is concerned in the fortunes of 44 S.,” and 
tries more than once to bring about his extinction. Finally, 
after enough hairbreadth escapes to convince us that nine 
lives are the alloted span of war-correspondents as well as 
cats, the enemies meet at a secret convocation of revolu¬ 
tionaries ; Jarnac is brought to bay and shot. It is all 
related with great power and perception ; the differences 
between the English and Russian standards of right and 
wrong, of honour and love, are emphasised ; and the 
attention of the reader is compelled from start to finish. 

We do not care for one or two vagaries of spelling—such 
as 44 clew ” for clue, 44 cosey ” for cosy. We must 
confess that we are sorry to miss, too, the optimism 
and the joie de vivre of 44 A Game of Consequences/’ for 
there runs an undercurrent of sadness through all the 
story of Joan. But we have read the book with real 
pleasure, and can commend it heartily as a strong and well- 
WTitten novel whose level is not that of the mediocrities of 
recent fiction. 

The Children of the Kile . By Marmaduke Pickthall. 

(Murray, 6s.) 

The echoes of Tel-el-Kebir and of the bursting shells at 
Alexandria are faint among us nowadays, and there are 
few who can get behind the well-nigh impenetrable 
barriers of race and thought sufficiently to explain the 
motives and feelings of the native Egyptians at those 
famous and critical times. But with his 44 Children of the 
Nile ” Mr. Pickthall is evidently on terms of close intimacy, 
and for once he makes us see the other side of the medal. 
The life of the hero, Mabruk, a young and wayward 
adventurer who has received a smattering of European 
education, is portrayed with an observance of detail and 
an atmosphere that convince the reader at once. From his 
first 44 shindy,” as we might term it, in his native village, 
where half against his will he nearly kills a Syrian 
traveller, through his varied career as spy and confidential 
friend of a Turkish Effendi } to the end when he sees the 
British and French battleships anchor off Alexandria, and 
takes part in the subsequent fight, we follow Mabruk with 
unflagging interest ; and the extraordinary people, friends 
and enemies, he meets on the way, add considerably to 
our enjoyment. The intrigue and the national side of the 
question are not intrusive ; in fact, it only dawns on us by 
the middle of the story that one or two of the names are 


masquerading in an Oriental disguise—Galadstun, Admiral 
Simur, Sir Wulsli, for instance, and 44 Iskenderiyeh ” 
(according to a glossary which the author thoughtfully pro¬ 
vides) is Alexandria. So our attention quickens as we 
realise that to a certain extent we arc among historic 
events, and we read on until Mabruk, having come safely 
through more terrors than would be healthy for the 
average Englishman, finds secure haven at his village. 
Circumstances have altered ; the shock of seeing English¬ 
women in the streets, shamelessly unveiled, is being bravely 
borne ; the English themselves are discovered to be not so 
bad, after all ; and all is to be well with the troublesome 
land. A little love and plenty of adventure make up this 
very readable book. 

The Fear of Life. By Gerald Maxwell. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

The author of this book has managed to get well away 
from the usual groove by treating cleverly the case of the 
mental breakdown of a rising lawyer and politician. Mr. 
Jack Joland, in the midst of his courtship of Lady Margaret 
Eglamount, is overtaken by the turmoil and strain of a 
General Election. When it is finished, and the rearrange¬ 
ment of the Ministry has occurred, his great hope that he 
would be offered at least a minor position in it is frustrated, 
and day by day the course of his deepening disappointment 
and melancholy is traced, until it reaches its climax in the 
temporary necessity for retirement from the busy world. 
He is fortunate in having two good friends, both doctors in 
different spheres, who look after him well; and the keen 
dissertations of Dr. Glossop, of Harley Street, on 41 the fear 
of life 99 whose incipience he has detected in Joland’s eyes 
many weeks before the catastrophe, make very good read¬ 
ing, not all dry. The story, we fancy, will hardly appeal 
to a great many readers, although the progress of the love 
of the principal characters is interestingly related ; the 
pages are seldom lightened by the humour which might 
have relieved the sombreness of the plot. No sensible 
reader cares for obvious clowning, but so sad a narrative 
conduces to depression if steadily pursued sans wit or 
mirth. The ending, however, is happy; Joland recovers 
his power and smartness, and the subsidiary characters find 
their mates in the time-honoured way—indeed, Mr. Maxwell 
is at some pains to accomplish this, for he marries one of his 
wealthy Americans to a girl-typist. The undercurrent of 
political affaits is well thought out and not unduly promi¬ 
nent, and the literary side of the book makes for pleasure 
in reading. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In reference to my letter which you were good enough 
to insert in The Academy, you say that— 11 A Christian cannot 
very well act in unison with persons whose principles are directly 
opposed to Christianity—at any rate on matters involving Chris¬ 
tian principle.” 

So the whole question of a Christian supporting Socialism, and 
acting in unison with other Socialists who arc Atheists, resolves 
itself into this :—Does Socialism involve Christian principle ? 
And this, again, brings us to the question—What is Socialism ? 

You think that there are different kinds of Socialism : that Mr. 
Shaw has one sort and Mr. Dcarmer has another : that Atheism 
forms an integral part of Mr. Shaw’s Socialism, and Christianitv 
an integral part of Mr. Dearmer's. But, if we are to take this 
view, we can go on indefinitely combining every individual 
Socialist's peculiar ideas writh what the other Socialists believe. 
It will be like an exercise in Combinations and Permutations. 
We will have Mr. Blatchford’s Socialism which includes a strong 
Navy, and Mr. Keir Hardie s Socialism which apparently includes 
a weak one. Then some Socialists advise the unemployed to 
riot and “ rush ; ” other Socialists condemn such advice—that will 
furnish two other kinds. The Socialists who believe in Free 
Trade will form another brand, and those who believe in Protec¬ 
tion will add to the variety of the Socialist movement. 

But there is one thing upon which all Socialists are agreed, and 
which finds the chief place in the programme of every Socialist 
body. This is the public ownership and control (to the greatest 
advantage of the whole people) of the means of production and 
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exchange. Now, if every man and woman in England were 
converted to a belief in this doctrine, the world would say, 
“ Socialism is established in England. England is a Socialist 
State.” And yet this doctrine would not interfere with the reli- 

f ion of any man in England. It would be a purely economic 
elief. Well, this is the Socialism that ali Socialists hold in common 
whatever their view’s on religion and other subjects may be, and 
this is the Socialism for the spread of which Mr. Dearmer the 
Christian and Mr. Shaw the Atheist can stand shoulder to 
shoulder. When the Mr. Shaws start “ Bible smashing,” or urge 
14 the destruction of the family,” you won’t find the Mr. Dearmcrs 
backing them up, and neither will the majority of the people of 
England be on their side, unless the people change not only 
their economic views, but also their religious and moral ideas. 

Alexander Bird. 

[We reply to this letter in The Way of the World, but we cannot 
undertake to print further correspondence on the subject.—E d.] 

SUFFRAGITIS 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Mr. Walter Stephens’s letter on this subject is surely 
rather violently expressed. As a woman so strongly opposed to 
the (as they seem to me) dishonest and contemptible methods of 
the militant section of Suffragettes that I am beginning to feel 
that I would not now use a vote obtained by such methods if I 
had it, perhaps I may be allowed to say this. 

The particular point in Mr. Stephens's letter, however, which I 
wish to take up is his assumption that the undeniably falling 
birth-rate in New Zealand is due to the women there having had 
votes so long. I am a New Zealander myself, and in touch with 
my colony, and I say without hesitation that New Zealand women 
arc much less “ advanced ” as a whole than English women, and 
much more domesticated. If you want to see what arc called 
u modern women n and how they spend their lives it is to England 
that you must turn, not to New Zealand. Perhaps you should also 
go to America ; I do not know about this. New Zealand women 
made no violent efforts to obtain the suffrage. Indeed, I think I 
am right in saying that they did nothing whatever beyond signing 
petitions, and perhaps holding a few meetings. There was never 
any frantic agitation such as has gone on in England, till many of 
us are getting thoroughly tired of it. The real cause, I think, of 
the falling birth-rate there is the extreme difficulty of getting 
servants, or even charwomen—any domestic help, in fact. 
With few children the women there are often overworked—often 
have very hard, toilsome lives, doing single-handed work that in 
England would be divided among two or even three persons. 
With large families it would simply be impossible for them to 
manage at all. But the falling birth-rate there, as elsewhere, 
must, I think, also be attributed in part to some cause which is 
evidently operating all over the world. Whatever its causes in 
New Zealand, however, I do not think it can possibly be shown 
that permitting women to vote at elections is among them. 

Could anything be more absurd than the plea of Suffragettes 
that they are not bound to obey laws which they have not helped 
to make ? If an English person goes to France, for instance, he 
is bound to obey the French laws. But he has not helped to 
make them. 

Constance A. Barnicoat. 

“INVERTED FEET” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I am glad to have Mr. Omond’s assurance that his 

F roccss of adjustment “ leaves the spoken sounds unaltered.” If 
understand him rightly, we arc to read lines of verse in which 
adjustment is required, with their prose quantification and accen¬ 
tuation, just as if the prose rhythm agreed with the time-scheme. 
But we are to beat the ictus (which is purely mental) in accordance 
with the time-scheme. For example, 

The enchantment that afterward befel 

is to be read with (to go no deeper into the matter) the prose 
accents on -chant-, -a/-, -fel unchanged, but with the ictus on en-, 

-ment, -of, -fel, I confess that this line is a very difficult one. 
But I do not yet understand how the difficulty is lessened by 
postulating a clash of accent and ictus. The real question is— 
Why does this line (if it does) strike the ear (or the mind) as a 
verse, and as a verse of a particular type ? Does it do so because 
we mentally wrest it into onr preconceived time-scheme, although 
we read it differently, or because, with its natural prose rhythm, 
and as read, it does actually fit our time-scheme ? Which is the 
more reasonable ? The latter I think. Mr. Omond thinks the 
former. 

My point is this—You can beat the ictus (which is, I agree, 
purely mental) on any syllable which is not subordinated to an 
adjacent [or should I say metrically adjacent— i.e., adjacent in 


the same foot ?] syllable the " relief ” of which (to use an excellent 
term due to Professor Wulff, of Lund) is greater. But, even tf 
the gymnastic feat of beating the ictus on one syllable and 
accenting an adjacent syllabic of greater relief is a possible feat 
for our English brain, it is certainly not an easy, much less r 
habitual one—as Mr. Omond w’ould have us believe. 

I would rather explain (tentatively) such a line as the one 
nuoted by accepting tne fact (which even Mr. Omond does no: 
deny) that the speech-accents fall on -chant-, af-, -fet, and that the 
remaining syllables are devoid of speech-accent, unless -iwri 
bears a secondary accent (a matter of Quite secondary import, 
ancc). The last two feet arc obviously -teruard and bifel The 
first (to my mind) is The enchant -, since The and en- are verr 
short and quite unaccented. The second and third feet (if tb ; 
line is a good one) must be found in -ment that af-. There is a 
fairly considerable (relatively) pause between -ment and that -, so 
that the three syllables, of which one is accented and I think 
long and the others not as short by any means as the or en-, 
together with the pause, are quite sufficient to occupy the time of 
two feet. I do not see any vital objection to accepting this 
explanation. Of course it is not obvious where the ictus of the 
second foot of the line is to be beaten. But is it necessary to 
define the exact point at which the ictus is beaten ? There is no 
syllabic relief to prevent it being anywhere. The “time” of the 
syllables -ment that af-, plus the pause, is sufficient for two feet; 
the first ictus of these two feet will be beaten at the exact point 
where the time of one foot expires, whether on a syllable or 
between two syllables. 

Whether this be a true explanation or not, it is one which is in 
itself quite reasonable, and which does not ask for any feat of 
mental gymnastics. 

Mr. Omond misunderstands me when he supposes that I 
meant my approximate principle to apply to this line. I am quite 
aware that it can be held to apply (directly at least—for indirectly, 
as I hope I have shown, it docs apply) to cases of feet with 
“level stress” and with no stress. To most other cises,save 
such comparatively rare ones as the line quoted, I still think that 
“ trisyllabic feet ” apply. 

By latent potentiality I do not intend what Mr. Omond take? as 
my meaning. In the artistic use of words we may very we! 
pronounce them with careful attention to their accentuation and 
quantity as well as pausing, although in ordinary speech we 
frequently slur (I do not mean anything technical by this 
syllables, omit secondary accents, and hurry over pauses in a wav 
that could not be done in verse, or for the matter of that in 
dignified prose. There is no question here of taking liberties. 

I do not think any purpose would be served by quarrelling with 
Mr. Omond over the purely verbal question involved in his third 
paragraph. What I meant (and mean) was, and is, that if we are 
to wrest the prose-rhythm to fit the time-scheme in one case we 
may as w ell do it in all cases, whenever and wherever it is con¬ 
venient. But I am glad to be able to absolve Mr. Omond from 
any intention to wrest the prose-rhythm in either case. 

When I objected to the continuation of words apart from their 
accentuation I, of course, foresaw Mr. Omond’s rejoinder 
Obviously I referred not to disconnected syllables, but to 
syllables in connected speech. So strongly do I hold the view 
that u accent is a matter of the relative importance which we 
give to one syllable as compared w-ith another” that I hold U 
point on which I am open to correction from Mr. Omond)that on 
this relative importance or relief, whether logical or emotional, 
depends not only accent but quantity also 

I cannot for the life of me see what Mr. Omond means when 
he declares that I postulate trisyllabic feet “ where none exists ia 
ordinary reading.’ I do not lor a moment suppose that I a0 
doing anything of the kind when I make second the foot of 

I travelled among unknown men 
trisyllabic. It is trisyllabic in ordinary reading, whatever it nay 
be after mental adjustment to the time-scheme. 

I am glad that Mr. Omond declares loudly his opposition to 
sing-song. I am willing, nay, more than willing, to admit that l 
accused nim wrongly. His admission that adjustment “is not a 
process carried out in speech ” relieves him of the charge of 
countenancing mere jingle. But it docs not, and cannot relieve 
him of the only less metrically abominable charge of implying 
that any collection of ten syllables is or may be a line of blank 
verse—blank verse after mental adjustment, and for the mmd 
only, pure prose though it be when read. Are the collections of 
ten syllables : 

The grocer’s boy puts sand in the sugar . . . 

All trespassers will be prosecuted . . . 
iambic pentameters ? If they are not, why are they not ? There 
must surely be some criterion surer than individual taste. 

The last sentence of my former letter should, of coarse, ecu 
with feet, not syllables. Mr. Omond continues to cite as examf h- 
of inverted feet lines where there are none—as, ef.: 

Five minutes; Ike poor rose is twice a rose, 
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which should be: 

Five min—utes ; the—poor rose—is twice—a rose ; 

the foot poor rose bcin£ an instance (if of anything) of level stress. 
The and poor arc certainly in different feet. 

The line 

No savour of sweet things. The bereaved blood 

contains no inverted foot on a strictly iambic basis of foot divi¬ 
sion such as Mr. Omond adopts. The be - is one foot, - reared 
blood another, unless any one prefers, as I do, to make The 
bereaved one foot and blood another. I should like to defend 
my trisyllabic heresy in this and other cases, but I cannot dare to 
trespass further at present on the courtesy of The Academy. 

T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 


" INVERTED FEET * 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I f Mr. Burd really thinks that English poets always make 
ictus and syllable-accent agree—that Shakespeare said divine , 
Milton serene, Wordsworth among , Tennyson thi balm, etc. etc.— 
he must be left to his opinion. I do not think he will find many 
to share it, whether among prosodists and philologers or among 
the general public. What 1 have written is addressed to those 
who think otherwise, and are not willing to identify verse with 
mere “ sing-song.” The idea which I have suggested for their 
consideration is by no means “ vague,* and has at least the merit 
of not permitting me to think that I know better than Milton or 
Cowpcr how English verse should be written. 

T. S. Omond. 


THE PRINTER OBLIGES AGAIN 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —In the letter you publish from Mr. Walter Stephens 
occurs this rather alarming passage : " The strongest natural 
instinct within woman is notoriety, and she is only happy and 
content when it is unrestrained.” 

No doubt your printer has emphatic views about the Suffra¬ 
gettes, but did not Mr. Stephens write “ maternity ” ? 

C. O. 


DISPUTED POINTS IN THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS ACT 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, —Up and down the country two thousand Pension Sub¬ 
committees are deciding the claims of applicants to old-age 
pensions. From information received from different parts of the 
country it appears that very many points of difficulty have already 
arisen, and that these are being decided by Pension Sub-Com¬ 
mittees and Committees in very diverse ways. The pension 
officers themselves, notwithstanding their elaborate book of 
instructions, which the Government conceals from us, arc deciding 
claims in quite opposite ways in different districts. It is, we fear, 
certain that no small amount of injustice and hardship will be 
done. For these poor old people often cannot wait for the leisurely 
procedure under which, it may be assumed, a few years’ 
decisions of the three separate Local Government Boarcis will 
have produced a well-known and consistent code. What appears 
urgent, if many of the claimants are not to die before their cases 
are decided, is that every disputed point should be instantly 
raised by way of appeal. And we must not throw the onus of 
appeal on the poor old folk, who have not the means, the skill, or 
the knowledge for it. The Executive Committee of the Fabian 
Society therefore suggests to the eighteen thousand members of 
the Pension Sub-Committees and Committees that they ought to 
decide against the pension officer in every case in which there is 
a point which needs to be settled by appeal, in order that he may 
be able promptly to get an authoritative decision which will clear 
up the matter. 

Among the points of dispute already reported to the Fabian 
Society—points decided against the applicant in many cases, 
though in other districts he has rightly been given the benefit of 
the doubt—are the following. Any case involving one of these 
points should be decided against the pension officer, in order to 
enable him to appeal. 

I.—Income. 

There is no authoritative definition yet of what maybe included 
as income. If (as appears to be the better opinion) the definition 
of the Income-tax Acts should be followed, there ought not to be 
included as income : 

(а) Voluntary gifts or allowances of any kind. (Unless there is 
a legally binding engagement to give them, they are not income.) 

(б) Board. Pension officers are claiming to reckon this at the 
most varying figures. Under the Income-tax Acts it is not legally 
income at all. 


(c) Lodging. This, too, is not income for purposes of the 
Income-tax Acts, unless there is a separate occupation of a 
distinctly assessed tenement. 

(d) Temporary receipts. Only the amount actually received in 
the year may be reckoned (e.g. t £1 per week, for six months only, 
does not disqualify. 

(e) Husband or wife's income. Here the better opinion seems 
to be that the joint income should be divided by two. Thus, if 
the husband has £40 a year and the wife nothing, both are 
probably entitled to pension. 

(/) Furniture. A percentage (which ought not to be more than 
4 per cent.) on the value in excess of £30 should alone be taken. 

( g ) Money in savings-bank. It has been claimed that the 
applicant should be held to be bound to invest this more profit¬ 
ably than at 2\ per cent.; or even that what he could get by 
sinking it in an annuity should be reckoned : there is no legal 
warrant for these suggestions. Only the interest actually earned 
may be taken. 

(h) Allowances from friendly societies. Some pension officers 
are claiming to take these at their gross amount; and not allowing 
(as they should do) the weekly contributions to be deducted. 

II.—Disqualification by Receipt of Poor-Relief since 

January ist, 1908. 

On this merely temporary disqualification, which is only to last 
until December 31st, 1910, there arc a whole crop of points in 
doubt, on which the pension officer should be enabled to appeal 
to the Local Government Board. 

(а) Husband entitled to pension, but for the fact that his wife 
has had poor-relief (doubtful). 

(б) Wife entitled to pension, but for the fact that the husband 
has received poor-relief. This case should be certainly given in 
favour of the applicant 

(c) Applicant has had poor-relief, but has repaid it. 

(d) Applicant held by pension officer to be disqualified merely 
because he has entered the workhouse. This is not a valid ground 
for disqualification: the poor-relief, must be stated not to be 
medical relief. 

(e) Applicant entered the poor-law infirmary or the work- 
house, by order of the district medical officer, in order to be 
treated for some ailment, and left the institution as soon as 
cured. This is certainly medical relief only, and does not 
disqualify. 

(/) Applicant carried into workhouse suffering from accident, 
and left as soon as cured. This is certainly medical relief, and 
does not disqualify. 

(g) (In Scotland) applicant was admited to the poorhouse on 
certificate by the parish doctor that he was suffering from a 
complaint. It is very doubtful whether, in Scotland, all such 
admissions are not legally included under medical relief. 

(h) Applicant was sent by Board of Guardians to a voluntary 
hospital for treatment, and a payment made for him out of the 
poor-rate. This is probably medical relief. 

III.— Disqualification by Marriage. 

(a) Applicant, a woman English-born, has married an 
unnaturalised alien. Held to be disqualified ; though in Australia 
her right to a pension under similar circumstances is allowed. 
The case should be raised on appeal. 

(b) Englishwoman, herself always resident in England, has 
married an Australian-born man, who came to England only ten 
years ago. She is qualified for a pension. 

In all such cases let the pension officer appeal ! 

Edw. R. Pease, Secretary of the Fabian Society. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Archbishop of Canterbury makes a very great 
mistake if he imagines that he is going to be allowed to 
betray and sell the Church at his own sweet will, and the 
feeling of resentment and anger against him and the time¬ 
serving political Bishops who have aided and abetted him 
is growing in volume and force. One most extraordinary 
feature of the situation is that almost the entire Unionist 
Press seems to have entered into a conspiracy to support 
the enemies of the Church. Even the Standard has 
wobbled a great deal, but we are glad to see that it is 
beginning to realise that there is such a thing to reckon 
with as the feelings of the rank and file of the clergy and 
the laity, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury has com¬ 
pletely failed to establish any claim to speak for the Church 
as a whole. A Bill which calmly proposes to confiscate 
the whole of the Church Schools in single-school districts 
(upwards of twelve thousand), and in return to offer a 
u right of entry ” which is of little or no value, 
is a scandalous and cynical attempt at robbery and 
plunder. The Archbishop eff Canterbury should be 
made to feel, by the irresistible force of opinion, 
that he has lost tne confidence and even the respect 
of the Church he has so light-heartedly offered to betray. 
He must resign his post. As long as he continues to 
occupy it the Church will not be sate. If he is an honour¬ 
able man he will realise that it is impossible for him to 
continue to draw the large emoluments and enjoy the 
prestige of a position which, in the estimation of the vast 
majority of Churchmen, he has shown himself utterly 
unfitted to fill with even a glimmering of understanding as 
to what is expected of him. As to the Unionist Press, it is 
popularly supposed to be incorruptible,. but our firm 
opinion is that it is both corrupt and rotten. There is a 
limit to mere folly and blindness, and we refuse to believe 
that the gentlemen wdio write articles denouncing in 
violent terms all those who decline to be parties to this 
Infamous “compromise ” have not reasons for their appa¬ 
rent lack of common sense which are intimately connected 
with their banking accounts. Just as certain politicians 
force one to remember that Germany has an enormous 
Secret Service fund, and that she spends it with a lavish 
hand, so do certain journalists cause one to reflect that the 
Nonconformists are very rich and very generous when the 

manufacture of “ public opinion” is concerned. 

% 
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The rejection by the House of Lords of the Licensing 
Bill was, of course, a foregone conclusion. Immediately 
after the provisions of the Bill were made public we 
recorded our opinion that by introducing it Mr. Asquith 
had “committed political suicide,” and there was never 
really any doubt as to its fate, among people of average 
intelligence. At the same time, it’s a poor heart that never 
rejoices, and we desire to put on record our testimony of 
rejoicing that this ridiculous attempt at legislation has gone 
to the dust-heap. Now that it is definitely disposed of 
one can afford to think of its comic aspect rather than 
to insist on its fundamental wickedness and dishonesty. 
Looked at from this point of view, the Licensing Bill 
assumes an almost pathetically ludicrous aspect. It was 
Mr. Asquith's great and crowning effort, and it was intro¬ 
duced with a deafening flourish of trumpets to the accom¬ 
paniment of “howls without” from Messrs. Winston 
Churchill, Lloyd George, Augustine Birrell, “Lulu” Har- 
court, and the rest of them. The terrible menaces uttered 
by these courageous gentlemen against the House of Lords 
should they venture to stand between “the people” and 
their “ passionate desire for temperance reform ” still ring 
in our ears—and now the Licensing Bill is as dead as a door¬ 
nail the House of Lords is placed on a pinnacle of public 
approval and public thankfulness, and the only thing that 
stands between “ the people ” and their “ passionate 
desire ” to get rid of the most contemptible and incompe¬ 
tent Government that has existed within living memory is 
the determination of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues to 
hang on to office, at any rate till they have qualified for 
pensions or provided against loss of income consequent 
on their complete and eternal extinction. Unfortunately 
for them, their “ time-limit ” is a very short one. 


We have seldom read anything more foolish than a para¬ 
graph in the current number of Vanity Fair , which contains 
a sneering reference to that great sculptor, Alfred Gilbert. 
We quote from Mr. Frank Harris’s journal: “ The name 
of Alfred Gilbert makes one smile. His fountain in Picca¬ 
dilly is there to show how far ineptitude can go.” Alfred 
Gilbert’s fountain in Piccadilly is there to show any man 
who has an eye for beauty—and who is not the slave of the 
current cant of the day—that Gilbert is more than able to 
hold his own against any living sculptor. There is also his 
statue of Queen Victoria at Winchester, with the exquisite 
little figure on the globe in the Queen’s ihand, which is 
worthy of Benvenuto Cellini, and there is his beautiful 
memorial to the Duke of Clarence, which is instinct with 
the feeling of the great Renaissance artists, and there arc 
a score of other serenely beautiful works. But of 
course, “ the thing to do ” is to admire Rodin, to the 
exclusion of all other modern sculptors, just as it is 
“ the thing ” to shriek wildly about Mr. Sargent, and 
just as it used to be “ the thing ” to exalt Whistler far 
above his not inconsiderable merits. We should like to 
wager that if Mr. Gilbert had chosen to appear before the 
public as Alfonso Gabriele Gilberto, Mr. Harris would 
have been smiling all over him, on the other side of his 
mouth, years ago. We have no desire to depreciate 
Rodin or Mr. Sargent; they will take their right place— 
a very high place—in due course of time just as Whistler 
has taken his. But we do desire to protest against these 
ill-considered sneers and gibes against English artists, 
and the implied assumption that nothing good in the way 
of art can come out of this country. Historically it is an 
assumption that will not bear a moment's examination, 
and history in art, as in other spheres, is apt to repeat 
itself. 


A council meeting of the Woman’s National Anti-Suffrage 
League was held last Wednesday at the King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden. The Countess of Jersey, who presided, 
said that: 

Some women had tried to make them believe that 
the vast majority of women in this country desired the 
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franchise, but their experience tended to show that 
the vast majority resented the attempt to force such a 
burden on them. The vote was by no means a toy, 
and they did not want to give it to people to play with 
and to people who did not want it. She had known 
white, black, and yellow women, and if they had all 
done the work which was given to them to do to the 
best of their ability they would have had very little 
time to mix up with politics. 

It is remarkable that even to this day those papers which 
profess to be the strongest opponents of Woman’s Suffrage 
will give but little space and attention to the doings and 
sayings of the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage League. Our report 
of Lady Jersey’s speech is taken from the Standard , 
where we found it huddled away at the bottom of a 
column in a not very prominent part of the paper. Yet 
the Standard is commcndably strong in its opposition to 
the Women’s Suffage Movement. Surely then it should 
make a point of giving more prominence to the proceed¬ 
ings of these ladies who at great cost and self-sacrifice are 
setting so splendid an example to their weaker sisters. 

Any ignorant, coarse, ill-mannered and offensive old 
woman from the provinces has only got to come up to 
London waving an umbrella and yelling out 44 Votes for 
Women ! ” to be immediately accommodated with columns 
of notice in the Press, and to have the presentment of her 
hideous features reproduced in a thousand sheets to the 
detriment and dismay of his Majesty’s lieges. But when a 
refined and noble lady, exercising an enormous influence for 
good in a sphere which comprehends all that is best in 
human society, comes forward and states the case for the 
other side she is fobbed off in the papers with a miserable 
little paragraph. There is no doubt whatever that if Lady 
Jersey cared to demean herself by limping about the streets 
with a banner or by writing a brainless book with a picture 
of herself for the frontispiece the Standard would be “right 
on to her” in less than no time, the Daily Mail would 
besiege her house for interviews, and the Daily Telegraph 
would blazon forth her features in “ the largest circulation 
of any penny paper in England.” We certainly think 
that Lady Jersey is heartily to be congratulated on the 
immunity from these pleasing attentions which she enjoys, 
but at the same time we think that those journals w’hich 
support the cause she is so gallantly upholding might well 
make a point of seeing that the League of which she is 
the head should be assisted and encouraged in every pos¬ 
sible way, and that modesty, decorum, and true woman¬ 
liness should not be allowed to constitute a positive 
handicap to those who display them in their lives and in 
their words. Might it not be worth the while of one or 
other of our 14 great dailies ” to assume, for once in a 
way, that the average reader is just as likely to be inte¬ 
rested in a woman who behaves like a lady as in one who 
behaves like a beldam, a scold, or a shrew ? 

From the advertisement columns of the Daily Mail we 
cull the following moving 44 tribute : ” 

Dear Sirs,—Mr. Guy Thome wishes me to write 
and tell you how extremely pleased he is with your 
new Ivelcon. Mr. Thorne is in the habit of taking 
a cup of soup every morning when writing his novels, 
and he prefers this new preparation of yours to any¬ 
thing else. Unlike so many articles which are adver¬ 
tised, Ivelcon really is what you claim for it, and your 
advertisements are, if anything, under-statements of 
its merits. Mr. Thorne finds it most stimulating and 
refreshing to his brain, while its flavour is really 
exquisite. He also thinks that its convenience and 
cheapness exceed anything else of the kind offered to 
the public. 

This is obviously great business for the proprietors of the 
“new Ivelcon” as well as for Mr. Guy Thorne. Our 
readers will not be surprised to learn that the proprietors 


of the 44 new Ivelcon ” have formed an opinion of Mr. Guv 
Thorne which is almost as flattering as is Mr. Guy Thorne's 
opinion of their soup. ‘ 4 Does not ” (they say) “ the fact 
that Ivelcon has been found beneficial by one of our 
greatest living writers—a strenuous and powerful worker- 
prove that it would also be good for you ? ” Frankly 
can’t say on reflection that it does, but we are quite ready 
to admit that a few quarts of Ivelcon taken daily by Mr. 
Owen Seaman might prove beneficial to that gentleman. 
We recommend the matter to the attention of Messrs! 
Bradbury and Agnew. Meanwhile we shall confidently 
expect to hear that Mr. Guy Thorne, under the stimulating 
influence of Ivelcon, has produced another epoch-making 
work, even if he is not able to blossom forth under another 
alias. We have always wondered how Mr. Thorne 
managed so successfully to play the part of 41 three gentle¬ 
men at once.” Ivelcon explains everything. 

Reference to Mr. Guy Thome naturally turns ocr 
thoughts to the Bishop of London, whose pulpit-puff of his 
favourite author is worthy to stand beside Mr. Guy Thorne's 
own efforts in that direction. This pleasant prelate, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is strenuously supporting the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in his efforts to deal a fatal and final 
blow to the Church Schools. The blessed word “com¬ 
promise ” was bound to make its unfailing appeal to the 
admirer of that great work 44 When it was Dark.” On one 
point only is the worthy Bishop quite uncompromising, 
and that point is his determination to persist in his 
slanderous statements about the inhabitants of that portion 
of London which was favoured by his “ midnight march.” 
In the House of Lords on Wednesday last, during the dis¬ 
cussion on the Licensing Bill, of which we need hardly 
say the Bishop is a most ardent admirer, he took the 
opportunity to repeat his statement that he had seen, on 
the night of the said “march,” between 11.30 and 
1230, two or three hundred, drunken people. This 
absurd statement has been proved by the testimony of 
numerous eye-witnesses, as well as by independent and 
careful investigation of the district, to be utterly false. 
We do not wish to accuse the Bishop of deliberately 
stating what he knows to be untrue, but we do say that 
his accusations are reckless and improper, and we remind 
him once more that he has been over and over again chal¬ 
lenged to produce a tittle of evidence in support of them. 
He has simply ignored these challenges, and has gone on 
repeating his discredited story. There is nothing to pre¬ 
vent him from so doing ; but if he imagines that his 
reputation is enhanced by such doubtful methods he 
indulges a very grave error. The law of libel protects 
individuals, and if the Bishop had mentioned by name or 
accurately described any single man or woman whom he 
professed to have seen in a drunken condition, he could 
have been brought to book and compelled either to justify 
his words or to pay the penalty ; on the other hand, he is 
quite safe when he libels a whole district and persists in 
libelling it in the face of all evidence ; and when, in spite 
of repeated requests from responsible people, he refuses 
to show any justification for his outrageous statements. 
In the certainty of that safety from the consequences of 
his words let him rest with what peace of mind he may. 

We are sorry to learn, on the authority of our lively and 
well-conducted contemporary the /si's, that a new paper, 
called the Oxford Socialist , has made its appearance at 
Oxford. We are still more sorry to find that the ta seems 
to take this portent quite calmly, and even benevolently. 
It remarks complacently that “ its [the Oxford Soaahst ’s] 
publication in a term that has already witnecsd 
the independent formation of the Oxford University 
Women Suffrage Society is significant of the progress 01 
opinion here.” The only consolation that those who have 
long left Oxford days behind them can find in such 
circumstances is the reflection that the boy of twenty 
years or so who is a Socialist and a male Suffragette at Oxford 
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is pretty certain to be a Conservative and a sensible man of 
the world by the time he has reached years of discretion. 
There have always been Socialists and revolutionaries and 
firebrands among the undergraduates at Oxford, and there 
is no reason why there should not be. The qualities that go 
to produce these characters tone down in time, and a little 
revolt against convention in a youth is a good sign rather than 
a ^ad one. What strikes us as unhealthy is the acquiescence 
in these 44 advanced views ” on the part of the solid mass 
of honest humdrum opinion of the whole undergraduate 
body, w’hich should be represented by the Isis. In our day 
at Oxford Socialists were put under the pump, with the 
full approval of the /sis, and any one who had ventured to 
found a society for Women’s Suffrage would have been 
pursued with fiery persecutions. There was some merit 
in calling oneself a 44 Socialist ” in those circumstances, 
but nowadays apparently it leads to smug paragraphs 
which might have been written by one of the red-tied 
bleaters of the New Age . We shall refrain from saying 
O tempora! O mores ! except in a perfectly Pickwickian 
sense, but all the same w f e are surprised at the Isis. 


In the current issue of John Bull Mr. Horatio Bottomley 
gives prominence to an apology which appears to have been 
tended him by certain printers. The printers in question 
assert that they have printed an article 44 derogatory ” to 
Mr. Bottomley’s 44 character and commercial integrity.” 
They say that the article 44 escaped their notice in the 
pressure of business,” they express their regret, and they 
have paid twenty pounds by way of damages to some fund 
nominated by Mr. Bottomley. It seems to us desirable 
in the circumstances, and in the public interest, that the 
following facts, which bear reference to this matter, should 
be made known. (1) Mr. Bottomley’s writ against the 
printers of the aforesaid article was issued in Birmingham, 
though the printers have a London office and London 
works in which the paper containing the article was 
printed. (2) Nobody concerned in the production of the 
paper excepting the printer has been served with a writ, or 
even threatened with proceedings in the matter. (3) The 
editor of the paper, who is also the author of the article, is 
known to Mr. Horatio Bottomley, and Mr. Bottomley has 
not ventured to controvert, either in John Bull or elsewhere, 
a single w r ord contained in the article. (4^ The article was 
based for the most part on quotations from the Official 
Keceiver’s report upon Mr. Bottomlcy’s conduct in con¬ 
nection with a certain company, and on Mr. Bottomley’s 
rather too obvious attempts to lead the unthinking to 
imagine that he was about to be prosecuted because of his 
political principles. 


John Bull also contains a long statement by Mr. 
Bottomley himself, the concluding words of which are as 
follows : 44 Readers, Friends, Constituents,—I am a strong 
man, accustomed to battle ; but my heart, though I hope 
still brave, is very full—and I sorely need your help.” It 
gives us no joy to witness the pain and fear of a fellow- 
creature, and although we cannot include ourselves in the 
category of Mr. Bottomley’s 44 friends,” we can assure him 
that if an innocent man he need neither howl for help nor 
lift up his voice and w r eep about the dreadfulness of his 
fate. Persons with clean hands need never be afraid of the 
law of England, even if they do happen to have voted 
against the Licensing Bill. So that Mr. Bottomley must 
take comfort and refrain from making an abject spectacle 
of himself. 


In an article entitled 44 Mr. Long’s Post Card,” which 
appeared in these columns last week, we inadvertently 
printed the name of Mr. Wells in place of that ot Mr. 
\Vales. Neither of these gentlemen has complained of 
our lapse, but we feel that it is due to both of them to 
explain that we did not print 44 Wells” for “Wales” 
deliberately. Mr. Wells even at his worst is scarcely a 
pornographic writer, just as Mr. Wales at his best is very 
small potatoes in the important department of metaphysics. 
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THE END 

I know that our fair rose was slain last night: 

She is become a ruinous, delicate wraith, 

And now she gives her perfumes up to Death ; 

No longer may she shine in the sweet light, 

Or drink the dewy darkness ; for the might 
That breaks the hearts of kings and staggereth 
Bold men, hath borne her down. 44 Take me,” she saith 
Unto the old, dead roses, red and w'hite. 

So, dearest, when the ultimate foul dun 
And crawling knave into our hand shall thrust 
His figure of accompt and greedy fine 
For our poor gladness underneath the sun, 

I shall come laughing to your gentle dust, 

Or you will come like balm to comfort mine. 

T. W. H. C. 


A PROGRAMME FOR THE 

PREMIER 

By the time this article appears in print the Lords will 
have definitely rejected the Prime Minister’s preposterous 
Licensing Bill. For months past Mr. Asquith and his 
place-hunting colleagues have been prodigal with threats 
as to what they would do if the Lords threw out this Bill. 
At Bristol the other day Mr. Birrell said : 44 If the House of 
Lords stands between the people and their passionate 
desire for sobriety and temperance, let their blood be upon 
their own heads.” So that we may take it that Mr. Birrell, 
at any rate, will now proceed to imbrue his hands in blue 
gore. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, has contented 
himself with promising the Lords 44 a football match.” 
And it would seem that in point of fact the Lords have 
taken the opportunity of kicking Mr. Asquith’s ball over 
the goal-posts immediately it was introduced to their 
notice. If Mr. Lloyd George now wishes to play 
football with the Lords, he will have to go forth and 
blow up another ball, for the Licensing ball is now 
effectually disposed of. And, to come to Mr. Asquith’s 
own pronouncement on the subject, it is to be noted 
that he has more than once explained that the Government 
44 staked its political reputation and its political existence on 
the fight.” Well, the Government has staked and lost; the 
die is cast against it, the Lords have played their ace, and 
nothing now remains but that Mr. Asquith should pay his 
wager like a man. We consider the situation to be entirely 
favourable for Mr. Asquith, and not at all the blow which 
he may imagine it to be. Politically the action of the 
Lords may be said to constitute the finest chance he ever 
had in his life. Against certain members of Mr. Asquith’s 
Ministry, as against Mr. Asquith himself, there has always 
been the suspicion of insincerity, self-seeking and salary 
and pension hunting. Until the other day the majority of 
Mr. Asquith’s colleagues were plain, plodding, undistin¬ 
guished men, without fortune or influence, and, for the most 
part, occupied in the professions of the law or journalism. 
One of them was a paid agitator, living on a salary of two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, doled out to him 
by a Trade Union ; another was a Welsh solicitor 
of no particular note in his business; a third had 
a job—and a badly paid job—at the Liberal Publica¬ 
tion Department; and a fourth was a young man 
who had tried his hand at most things, including 
Toryism, without much success. At the present moment 
these gentlemen wear buckles on their shoes, and 
every month a man comes round from the Treasury and 
hands them wads of bank-notes for being Cabinet 
Ministers. They are entitled to be called Right Honour¬ 
able, and, with the solitary exception of Mr. John Burns, 
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they have gone to live in castles. Some of them are even 
doing rather well by speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
Meanwhile they look forward to Cabinet Ministers 1 pen¬ 
sions, which in the eyes of poor men, such as themselves 
were a brief summer ar two back, are fairly fat and sub¬ 
stantial allowances. It is obvious that if these gentlemen 
had conducted the affairs of the country after the manner of 
statesmen they would stand a good chance of being allowed 
to remain in office until pension-time came round. As it is, 
there is not a single plough whereto they have put their 
hand which does not now lie derelict and dreary in its sandy 
furrow. They have dabbled with education, and made a 
scandalous mess of it. They have tinkered with the finances 
of the country, and put them into hopeless confusion. They 
have laid predatory claws upon the rich, with the result that 
they are driving capital out of the country. They have 
passed an old-age pension scheme, which they hope to 
maintain by robbing hen-roosts. They have demoralised 
the Army and starved the Navy. They have put the 
country to huge loss with a Licensing Bill which they 
knew from the outset could not pass the Lords, and they 
arc still in the throes of concocting a Bill which will have 
the almighty effect of empowering policemen to pull 
cigarettes out of little boys’ mouths. It is unfortunate, 
perhaps, but the fact nevertheless remains, that in none of 
these matters have they been able to show a convincingly 
honest intention. About the whole of their proposals there 
has always been a flavour not altogether satisfactory to the 
unsophisticated mouth. When they have said we will do 
this, that, or the other for the country, nobody doubts that 
by the country they have made a point of meaning them¬ 
selves and the sects, and not the country at all. 

And now they stand defeated, discredited, and humiliated, 
still fat in the carcase, it is true, but eaten up with 
Suffragitis, Socialism, Secularism, Faddism, and kindred 
parasitical affections. The commonest man in the street 
perceives that there is something wrong about them. He 
cannot bring himself to regard them at all as rulers. H e shrugs 
when by chance you print or say Right Honourable before 
their names. He wonders in his dull way how they came 
to be placed where they are, and what in the name of good¬ 
ness it is that they are endeavouring to accomplish. Mr. 
Asquith no doubt believes in himself and Mr. Birrell and 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
John Burns. He believes that himself and these gentlemen 
arc honest and capable statesmen, and that it is good for 
England that they should have the handling of her high 
affairs. Place and income arc nothing to Mr. Asquith, and 
as for pensions, he is entirely above the thought of them. 
He is an honest, enlightened, fair, square, and above-board 
Prime Minister, and his colleagues partake of his excel¬ 
lence and reflect his shining and untarnished worth. This 
much being granted, he is now in a position to ascertain 
by the simplest, justest, and fairest of all means whether 
the electors of England arc disposed to accept him at his 
own high and, it may be, justifiable valuation. Let him 
go to the country—let him pay his wager. Let him arrange 
what is called a platform ; let him exhibit thereon his 
ghastly assemblage of slaughtered innocents, done to death 
by the cruel and bloodthirsty Lords ; let him flash his 
five-shilling pieces for the aged ; let him put the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Dr. Clifford on the stump 
together to convince the people that the Church Schools 
belong by good right to Dr. Clifford ; let him send forth 
those two white doves Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill with sprigs of German olive in their 
mouths; and let him fill the streets with parades 
of property-men in plaster coronets, drawn drunk on 
ambulances by Bacchus and his pards. And if the people 
whom he so loves will send him back to Parliament then 
indeed we shall know him for the saviour of his country, 
and a minister who is as chaste as ice and as pure as 
snow. But even though he have now at his command the 
finest electioneering slogan that a Progressive, Socialistic, 
humanitarian, Nonconformist politician could wish for, 
namely, 44 Down with the House of Lords,” Mr. Asquith 
will not go to the country. His debt of honour will remain 
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unpaid, himself and his salary-snatchers will remain stead, 
firstly on their plump cushions. We believe that Miss 
Marie Corelli is credited with the maintenance of a lit?> 
dog whose business in life is to tear and mangle unfavour¬ 
able notices of her fictional works. And the great Libera] 
teetotal, mob-worshipping Government must now solemnly 
resolve itself into a sort of bogus Commons, whose function 
it is to prepare, at enormous expense, bogus Bills for smt 
destruction by the Watchdogs of the Upper Chamber. 


MR. PUNCH’S ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS 

To Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew and Mr. Owen Seaman 
we offer our opinion of them. From Messrs. Bradburr 
and Agnew, who are tradesmen, one must not expec 
better than the conduct of tradesmen, and apparently it is 
even so in the case of Mr. Owen Seaman, who is a member 
of the Savile Club, not to mention 44 the Bath, Leander, 
and Queen’s.” Such a distinguished editor as Mr. Seaman 
is no doubt a Triton among the minnows who disport 
themselves, say, at the Bath, but the minnows may now set 
it down in their tablets that their Triton is capable a 
printing low and baseless insinuations, and preseningof 
doggish, stony, and fishlike silence when he is requested to 
justify. It may be of course that it is Messrs. Bradbury 
and Agnew who have prevented Mr. Seaman from defend¬ 
ing himself, whether in Punch or by letter, from thechargew? 
brought against him last week. On the other hand, it may 
be his profound sense of humour which has caused him to 
shut down like an oyster and to remain ignominiouslydomb 
Or, again, it may be that he is afraid. We can understand, 
or as who should say, comprehend and appreciate each 0: 
these possibilities ; but whichever of them is nearest the 
truth, Mr. Seaman is still left in an undignified and foolish 
position, and being, as he would have us believe, a very 
finished and perfect gentleman, his sufferings are not to be 
envied. 

Meanwhile let us pass to other and more cheerful game 
Punch for November 25th is a really creditable issue— Iran 
the advertisement point of view. It lies before us in ill 
its glory, and we note with pained surprise that while it 
contains just as many pages of invitations to the waltz as 
did the issue of November 18th, Messrs. Bradbury and 
Agnew have dropped out of their pathetic 44 pleasc-take- 

notice-that-what-we-lack-in-wit-we-make-up-for-in-wisdc® 

(or advertisements)” announcement. We note also, to our 
extreme horror, that there is not a single publisher’s adver¬ 
tisement in the whole issue. Messrs. Richards, Hemenuna 
and Duckworth have evidently not proffered to rise to tb? 
occasion twice, besides which Messrs. Bradbury aci 
Agnew may conceivably have discovered that one of the 
books advertised by Mr. Grant Richards last weekaai 
another one advertised by Mr. Hcinemann are not exacty 
suited for perusal in the middle-class nursery’and the ire? 
public library where Punch is so conned and tbumte 
and welcomed—because of the pictures. But if any¬ 
body wishes to derive threepennyworth of real amo* 
ment from the current issue of Mr. Seaman’s funereal 
effort it is a simple matter. There are the adver¬ 
tisement pages, numbered respectively i. f ii- t **» 
v., and vi. A man is known by the company be keeps- 
and a newspaper may be known by the advertisements 
gets. The common English advertiser is a person ** 
possesses views. They are rough-and-ready, rule-of-tbaoh 
views, and, summed up, they amount to this: “Advertise 
in the 4 medium ’ which circulates among the kind of pwf'* 
for whom your goods are especially suited.” The opiate® 
of the advertiser about most journals is, on the wWt 
fairly sound. When he wishes to advertise birettas * 
does not rush round to the Sporting Times any more tha: 
he would dream of offering a wonderful line in diadem^ 
the Ironmonger . So that it comes to pass that, witW® 
looking at the literary or other contents of any j 
journal, the intelligent may discover from its advertisres- 
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columns pretty well the exact character and dispositions 
of its readers. Considered from this point of view, we say 
Punch is a really amusing and laughtersome publication. 
Its advertisements go to show that the readers of Punch 
are believed to suffer from the following complaints: 
Baldness, Obesity, Freckles, Redness and Roughness 
of the Neck, Asthma and Hay Fever, Eczema, Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Bad Legs, Abscesses, Glandular Swellings, 
Blood Poison, Blotches, Pimples, Sores . . . and Blood 
Diseases of every description. Not only so, but they are 
greatly troubled with costiveness, and they are absolutely 
devoted to Old Bushmills, Cambus Whisky, Allenbury’s 
F'ood, Hovenden’s Hair Curler, Scrubbs’ Ammonia, and 
two brands of Rat Poison. Remedies for the whole of 
the diseases we have instanced are advertised in Mr. 
Punch’s current number. So are the whiskies, the rat- 
poisons, the hair-curler, and the ammonia ; while of other 
kinds of advertisements the paper is practically devoid. 
Oh, Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew ! Oh, Mr. Owen Seaman ! 
Oh, Mr. E. V. Lucas (of the inspiring Sign of the Flying 
Pig)! Oh, gentle, gentle Comic Spirit! Oh, excellent shade 
of William Makepeace Thackeray ! 

We have been told in many a useful paragraph that 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew are about to hold a 44 Punch 
Exhibition.” We can well imagine that stupid people 
from the provinces will flock to this show, assisted by 
cheap railway tickets, and stare open-mouthed at, say, a 
cast-off waistcoat of Mr. Seaman’s, a wicker reticule as 
carried by Mr. Lucy, the long-clothes worn by Mr. Lucas 
• as a baby in arms, the leg-bone of a chicken rescued from 

beneath the round table by Mr.-, and a few cigarette- 

ends still damp from the lips of a contributor at Peckham. 
But if Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew are fully to embrace the 
commercial opportunities of the situation they will surely 
include among their exhibits samples of the hair grown 
by the use of advertisers’ restorers, samples of the 
noses made red by the use of advertisers* whiskies, samples 
of the sore legs made whole by the use of advertisers* 
blood-purifiers, and samples of the rats killed stone dead 
(and out of their holes) by advertisers’ 44 virus.” We shall 
go to this exhibition and pay cheerfully the price of 
admission. Furthermore, we will contribute £50 to the 
Punch Dinner Fund if Mr. Bradbury or Mr. Agnew or Mr. 
Seaman or Mr. Lucas w’ill read aloud at this Exhibition 
twice daily certain passages from certain books which have 
been advertised in Mr. Punch’s columns during the past 
three months. This is a solemn offer of a useful sum of 
money. It would go a long way in beer for the Round 
Table, which beer might be provocative of wit even in the 
slow mind of Mr. Seaman, to say nothing of the reach-me- 
down intellectuality of Mr. Lucas. And if Mr. Seaman 
wishes to reciprocate in kindly and brotherly fashion, we 
will undertake to send to this same Punch Exhibition an 
ordinary come-day go-day member of the staff of The 
Academy who shall write verses against him for a wager 
by the rod, pole, or perch, and beat him every time, not 
only as regards speed, but as regards flow of wit, metrical 
finish, and nobility of conception—particularly nobility of 
conception; the subject or subjects concerned to be 
named by the first man who enters the Exhibition in a 
white hat, and the winning verses to be those which send 
the author of 44 Discursions ” into fits of laughter the 
greater number of times. The only subject we bar, of 
course, is 14 Autumn.” 

To come to serious issues, we have considered the condi¬ 
tion and position of Punch most carefully, and we conclude 
with sorrow that it becomes less and less of a witty or 
comic paper, and that it is rapidly reaching the end of its 
literary tether. Apart from its illustrations, the greater 
number of which sustain the old tradition, Punch is really 
an effete organ. There is nobody writing for it who 
possesses any proper or authentic gift of humour. Its 
ponderous and elaborate jokes are all made to pattern out 
of the sweat and labour of the manufacturers, and they 
smell of a lamp which is both short in the wick and low in 
the oil. Its staff of elderly and middle-aged gentlemen 
w ho conceive themselves wags and jesters are, in point of 
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fact, tired, ineffective, despairing hack-writers, who have 
been in the mill so long that their outlook is that of the 
gin-mule, and their method that of the ark. There is no 
young brilliance, no 44 boy ” as it w’ere, and even no enfant 
terrible to top them up, and the consequence is that 
taking it week by week, and always saving and excepting 
the pictures, Punch is as dull and as flat and as sesqui¬ 
pedalian, and as clumsy, and as stupid, and as cheap as the 
letterpress on greengrocers’ bags. We believe that any ordi¬ 
nary journalist, with a few thousand pounds capital, could 
start a comic paper at threepence which would knock 
Punch into the seven seas within a year’s time. It is the 
boast of the fumbling nonentities who proudly call them¬ 
selves contributors to Punch or members of the staff of 
Punch that all attempts to found a rival to the London 
Charivari have failed. In point of fact this is true, but it is 
not by any means such a comforting circumstance as the 
proprietors of Punch might imagine. The dead rivals to 
Punch have been for the most part one-man papers, and 
hurriedly conceived. Furthermore, none of them has 
deliberately set itself out to compete seriously with Punch 
on its own lines. Each of them has had some sort of axe 
to grind, some sort of fad to pursue, or some sort of 44 new 
idea ” to exploit, and we do not remember to have heard 
that any of them was ever started on reasonably sufficient, 
much less ample, funds, or that any of them set out with a 
nobler ideal than the prompt capture of the groundlings. 
Of course Punch itself has found it necessary to descend to 
some of the levels of Scraps and Comic Cuts , but it does this 
because it lacks the capacity for reasonable humour, and 
because, as we have said, there is nobody writing for 
it who is not 44 yawny ” and 44 tired.” At the present 
moment the best one can say for it is that it amounts 
to a mere parody of its contemporaries, and a by no means 
competent parody at that. It should be an easy thing 
consequently to improve upon it. Many of the cheaper 
journals do in fact improve upon it in the matter of 
essential humour, though they are let down by vulgarity 
and smartness. 

We believe that not many months will elapse before 
Mr. Punch will be put to a proper and drastic trial of his 
supposed strength and of his supposed hold upon the 
English mind. That he has a following of bald-headed, 
whisky-drinking, sore-legged, rat-run admirers is evident 
from his advertisement columns ; but to the cultivated 
British public at large he is merely an unsatisfactory and 
unedifying tradition. Our prophecy about him is that he 
is doomed to come into line with the pennyworths, and 
that the Harmsworth octopus—which has already had a 
meal or two off his hump—will probably have him body 
and soul before he is five years older. This is not to say 
that Punch is an unprofitable or unremunerative under¬ 
taking at the present moment, or that its advertisements 
and sales have not increased under the present aegis. But 
consider the nature of those advertisements, and consider 
what manner of mind it is that can cull delight from Mr. 
Punch’s letterpress, and you will conclude, as we have 
concluded, that Punch , as the representative of the true 
comic spirit of cultivated England, is something in the 
nature of what Miss Marie Lloyd would describe as 44 a 
thing of the past, old dear.” 


LAW AND SUFFRAGETTES 

There is one consideration which is worth urging to those 
more reasonable people who seem disposed to make con¬ 
cessions to the clamorous women who are demanding 
votes. Many worthy persons are disposed to concede 
almost anything for the sake of peace ; and the instinct of 
most of us is to favour women in every possible way, rather 
than to deny and defeat them. But there is an aspect 
of the case which has escaped the fair politicians of the 
sheltered life who wish to be consulted in the making of 
our laws and to determine them. This is the fact that 
their conception of what a law really is needs to be greatly 
enlarged. When women, or some rather clamorous and 
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indelicate women, shout in our ears that they wish to go 
halves in the making of laws, they mean that they want to 
decide which lobby should be filled and which empty on a 
division. They want to have things passed by two Houses, 
countersigned by King Edward, called Acts, printed, pub- 
lshed by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode and sold by sheets 
to the curious. That is what they mean by laws. But collec¬ 
tions of propositions and imperatives, even when printed 
upon the correct paper in the customary type, named statutes 
and retailed as such, are hardly worthy of being called 
Laws unless there is a great deal more about them. For 
instance, there are such enactments, which command people 
to go to church under pain of a fine of one shilling per 
head per Sunday. There are certain statutes which allow 
force to be applied to disobedient and recalcitrant wives in a 
most undignified way. Are these things laws ? They are 
hardly laws in the sense in which Suffragists wish to make 
laws. We call them obsolete, and that blessed word is 
supposed to account for everything. It only means that 
they are counter to custom. Then it appears that what 
we call custom is a force, and a powerful force, so 
powerful indeed that it checkmates the enactments of Kings 
and Parliaments and makes them to be of none effect. A 
law must plainly be something more than a thing which 
two Houses are coaxed, bullied, bribed, or swindled into 
carrying, even when there is a royal autograph about it 
into the bargain. It has two other factors about it before 
it has any vital force—an executive and an inner approval 
of the race. A statute does not execute itself. The execu¬ 
tive bodies are far more numerous than the legislative, and, 
as far as giving effect to a law, far more important. Will 
the women who shout and pay for shouts and who 
organise silly demonstrations to get a share in the legis¬ 
lature be also prepared to take an equal share in the 
executive ? They have no such ambitions. On the 
contrary they want judges, pleaders, clerks, magistrates, 
ushers, police, mayors, sheriffs, infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
special constables, beadles, dustmen, tram-conductors, 
macadamites, postmen, town-criers, bumbailiffs, and 
process-servers to be placed at their disposal. They are 
to command, men are to obey. Even if the third condi¬ 
tion of a living law could be attained, if the enactment 
could command some tacit approval and awake no overt 
opposition in the race, they coolly propose to handle the 
helm of the State by turns with the men, but to leave the 
stoking, engineering, seamanship, repairing, and organising 
of the rest of the ship to the mere males. Even this is too 
roseate a view of their demands. They are in a consider¬ 
able majority. They would keep the helm in their hands 
exclusively, and so far from it resulting in a compact upon 
equal terms, the silly and gallant sex who allowed them 
this sovereignty would abdicate everything except the 
right to serve. Theirs not to question why, theirs but to 
do and scuttle the ship of State at the bidding of the lawless 
and unreasonable creatures who know nothing and care 
less for the heritage of tried and proved customs which 
have slowly taken sacramental shape in statutes, and 
for the trained body of public opinion upon which 
it rests. A statute passed by the feminine vote, if 
such a spectral horror could ever get itself so far 
embodied, would, if distasteful to the Executive, and, 
still more, if distasteful to the greater body of men con¬ 
cerned, be a mere pious resolution of an august debating 
society. It would be merely academic. But what is even 
worse, it would bring into contempt the legislative body 
which accepted it, the Executive which blocked it, and the 
nation which disallowed it. Of course, if with open eyes 
and bowed heart we intend to hand over a complicated 
civilisation which elaborately protects women to be 
reformed or dissolved by aspirants of this calibre, if men 
intend to abdicate and fall back upon the uncivilised powers 
which Nature has given them, let us do so deliberately. It is 
to despair of the social order, and to revert to our original 
anarchy. If this is what we mean, let us do so boldly and 
intelligently ; but to reduce the whole body of English law 
to the foolish condition of the Prohibitionist fiasco of Maine, 
to allow the Legislature to part company with the Executive, 


is a clumsy and tedious way of effecting our purpose. The 
silly constituencies which chose female mayors, just on the 
eve of a distressful winter, may give us an unhappy object, 
lesson in this direction. If the unemployed break the 
peace, as seems rather likely, and the lady who has coveted 
the fur and the chain be called upon to read the Riot 
Act, the contempt into which our sentimental gallantry 
has brought the law will be written in ugly characters upjn 
our public streets. Imagine the fair dame. She has 
been greeted with squeaky cheers from the ladies’ colleges 
She has been photographed and collotyped and zinco- 
graphed to her great glory in all the cheaper papers. She 
has looked imposing in her robes, and even majestic. 
Then comes the event of stress and strain. The borough 
police are driven in. The county police have lost their 
helmets and their heads. Glass is smashed. There are 
nasty rushes. A couple of shops are looted. The infantry 
are in readiness, and the poor lady is brought forth and 
asked to read the Riot Act She has it ready in her mutt. 
It trembles in her gloved-hand. The crowd jeers. No 
one knows if she is reading it or not. Hesitation mats 
more than mischief. The wire entanglements lately used 
at Belfast are being got ready. Bricks, shot-guns, revolvers, 
and old sabres are being collected. The Mayor has 
fainted. Her stays are being unlaced and smelling-salts 
are applied to her nostrils. Does any man with the 
slightest experience of street brawls doubt about the 
sequel ? A mob in possession with its blood up an only 
be reduced to order by incidents which will go down to 
history as the So-and-so Massacre. A weak executive, a 
hysterical executive, causes what should be a matter of a 
few broken heads to develop into a bloody and mur¬ 
derous struggle. If a brawling borough produces such 
tragedies, what may not an exasperated people do? If 
law is initiated by justice, it is supported by consent and 
maintained by force. To play with it, or to misunderstand 
it, is to evoke primal forces which cannot be either played 
with or misunderstood, and in those forces feminine influ¬ 
ence is an almost negligible quantity. To think that this 
influence is dominant, or to act as if it were dominant, is 
play-acting, and rather poor play-acting to boot 


MAKE-BELIEVE 

The poet, philosopher, or physician who is discovered on 
all-fours in the nursery playing at Red Indians with a small 
boy has no need to be ashamed ; and when he has been 
duly scalped and pushed into the wigwam of the hypo¬ 
thetical warrior amid the cheers of the admiring but 
diminutive squaw, and is permitted to return to the more 
pressing affairs—as he considers them—of his desk*, it may 
occur to him that he has been assisting in the development 
of one of the most delightful sciences in the world—the 
science of Make-Believe. Inseparable from the children, 
who are its most serious, if unconscious, students, it recurs 
in after years in the form of castle-building, sometimes 
with the most incongruous and disconcerting surroundings. 

In such a connection one thinks inevitably of Hawthorne, 
gentlest of mystics, measuring coals at Boston Custom¬ 
house. He had the quiet apprehensions of the dreamer, 
the sudden lucidities when, as it were, a veil falls, and the 
blood gathers warm about the heart with awe, with strange 
knowledge of powers unseen. For dreaming is oeh* 
another sort of Make-Believe, and the dreamer is always 
more or less of a child ; he appreciates the fact that there 
is a legitimate absurdity behind the most imperturbah- 
things. We have not to look far for the name of the finest 
exponent of this who ever lived—Lewis Carroll Thee 
are, we believe, severely practical persons who remain 
unsmitten by the wanderings and wonderings of Alice 
We remember a mature little dame of eleven yearV' 
whom we innocently presented a copy of that immer 
fantasy. She commented solemnly some weeks afterward, 
when next we met her, that she 44 didn’t much care Wj 
it, because it couldn’t really have happened; and 11 
was so silly.” Confronted by such a criticism orc 
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can only retreat abashed into one’s shell and move off 
as gracefully as possible, since it would be difficult to 
explain satisfactorily that all authors are engaged in 
support of this beautiful pursuit of Make-Believe. 
There is no essential difference between playing Crusoe 
with a toy-boat and a tub of water and identifying oneself 
with the real adventures of some famous traveller or the 
fictitious adventures of a hero of romance ; and the 
successful writer is the writer who most cleverly produces 
the requisite illusion, the self-effacement, the sense of 
having, while in one’s chair by the fire, visited foreign 
lands and held converse with people before unknown. All 
through life, from the games of childhood up to the appre¬ 
ciation of eternal and sacred symbols, we are busy with 
that splendid and sometimes desperate pretence, seeing in 
things temporal and ephemeral the likeness of things 
spiritual and permanent. The roar and the glow and the 
meanness and the mirth of the world are part of the vision— 
a splash of the painter’s brush, a corner of the immense 
picture, the picture into which somehow 11 the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” 
have found their way. 

44 The most glorious fact of our experience,” wrote 
Thoreau, 44 is not anything we have done or may hope to 
do, but a transient thought, or vision, or dream that we 
have had.” When the poet realises that, he can set us at 
those 41 magic casements” from which we may view with 
him the slow parting of the mists that shut off the music 
and the light of faery lands. When the artist interprets 
it, he can perform the ever-wondrous miracle of transform¬ 
ing the mere mess of colours on his palette into some 
landscape of dreams, some face with haunting eyes that 
have in them we know not what mystery of life. When 
the writer understands it, words take upon themselves a 
quality and meaning which otherwise they would not 
possess, just as in a letter from an intimate friend we read 
a thousand unexpressed thoughts that no stranger could 
find, or as an inanimate article, a book, an ornament, 
belonging to a lost loved one will fill a room with the 
sense of his or her presence. 

To reduce life to hard facts, and to attempt the task of 
living rightly by one’s ability to arrange and value those facts, 
is to view the universe very one-sidedly—or rather, to view 
such a moderate portion of it that any sane comprehension 
of the purposes which brought the facts into being becomes 
impossible. The 44 primrose by the river’s brim ” that 
remains to us merely a primrose has not done us much 
good ; the curled autumn leaf floating down the stream has 
floated in vain for the careless eye ; the hurrying wind that 
seethes through the forest is nothing to the uninterested 
ear. Let us pretend. Pretend that the primrose is a tiny 
fairy face, trembling in surprise at such a beautiful world, 
and that the river is bringing as it eddies and twinkles past 
the solitary flower whispers from other fairies farther up 
the wood, out of sight. Pretend that the curled, brown 
leaf is a fairy boat, manned by a crew of merry sprites, 
bound on some queenly errand from Titania’s Court, held 
in a ferny hollow that mortals have never seen. Pretend 
that the wind in the trees is roaring lusty, good- 
humoured messages from comrades half a county away, 
and that the bluff old oaks gasp and creak out their 
breathless replies, while the slim young pines sway silently 
and listen to the long, soft surge above them. Pretend 
that the whole forest is enchanted, and that if we were but 
a trifle more educated in the sounds and sighs echoing all 
round us we should cross at will the line between ourselves 
and the land of dreams. 

The curious and altogether delightful part about this 
irresistible game of Make-Believe is that it is impossible to 
prove that we are wrong. If our eyes had command of a 
few more vibrations at either edge of their range, we might 
see Puck seated astride this very branch 

Doffing his cap, which was an acorn’s cup, 

with Peas-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed in 
close attendance ; while if we could only comprehend a 
few more tones we might hear them joking us upon the 
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objectionable solemnity of human beings, and advising us 
to mend our ways. A pretty lecturing some of us would 
get—-and deserve. 

If we have lost this art of pretending, as too many of us 
are liable to do in these days of facts and figures, we must 
go back to the children again and learn of them—gently, 
patiently, sincerely, for with all their wistfulness they are 
a little suspicious of grown-up people. We shall find that 
we have been losing sight of the vision behind the 
reality ; that the fact is often but the door to the dream ; 
that romance is everywhere, a shelter from the stress of 
modernism: 

A veil to draw ’twixt God, His law, 

And man’s infirmity; 

and that 44 if we let Romance go, we exchange a sky for a 
ceiling.” If we allow ourselves thus to be taught, we shall 
hold the power of resolving many of the deep discords 
and dissonances of life into harmonies complete and 
beautiful; our region of Make Believe will be full of music, 
and there will be fewer souls of men like that of Lassalle, 
44 a mighty cathedral organ foully handled in the night by 
demons.” By all the means in our power let us, with our 
wider experience, get near to the child and his dreaming ; 
.let us laugh with the wind and sun, sorrow with the rain, 
understand the flowers and the fairies. Let us, in short, 
make-believe. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

The new English Review is an English Review which we 
should certainly not wish to incorporate with The 
Academy. The first number Is before us, and if we see 
the twelfth we will endeavour to get somebody to eat it. 
To all intents and purposes it may be counted as a fat 
Socialist monthly, and as the price is half-a-crown, and 
the Socialistic idea of art is something that can be had for 
a penny, we imagine that our blue infant, with the name 
which probably does not belong to it, is likely to be a 
good deal more borrowed than bought. The “directing 
mind ” of the venture, after weeks of ponderous planning, 
has succeeded in bringing under one cover work from the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Henry James, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. W. H. Hudson, Count 
Tolstoy, and Mr. H. G. Wells. Heaven alone knows what 
enormous cheques the “directing mind” has found it 
necessary to issue in order that the services of such a 
galaxy might be compassed ; but as you can read the 
lucubrations of Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Wells, Mr. Hudson, 
and even Mr. Joseph Conrad in publications ranging in 
price from a penny to sixpence the gingerbread proffered 
to us may appear to be a trifle wanting in gilt. We are of 
opinion that the 44 directing mind ” might really have done 
a great deal better at the price, but as his powers have 
no doubt been heavily taxed in a vain endeavour to think 
of an original title for his half-a-crown’s worth, we must, 
perhaps, not take No. i as a full example of the 
fruits of his rich and ripe mentality. Anybody with a 
cheque-book could have done w’hat Mr. Hueffer has done 
with respect to No. 1 of the English Rei'icw number two, 
and, as has been proved over and over again, the mere 
possession of a cheque-book does not make good editing. 

Mr. Hueffer’s plum takes the shape of a ballad by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, who, of course, is a poet—though 
he lighted on Parnassus late in life—and who proves 
himself again to be a poet in this ballad. The curious 
part about Mr. Hardy’s verses is that they are dated 
14 January, 1904;” so that they were written pretty well 
five years ago. Of itself, perhaps, this is a fact of 
small moment. It is not an uncommon thing for 
poets to withhold their work from publication for a 
lustrum or so ; particularly when they happen to find 
difficulty in discovering a publisher. We have every 
respect for Mr. Hardy’s ballad as a piece of technique, and 
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as an exercise in the ballad form, but we should not be at 
all surprised if the truth about it is that, though Mr. Hardy 
completed it in January, 1904, he has not been able to find 
an editor who would print it till he came across Mr. 
Hueffer. We consider that Mr. Hardy’s choice of a theme 
has been most unfortunate. Ballads have been written in 
England (and Scotland) at varying periods in our literary 
history which have not been over nice in the matter of 
subject, but it has remained for Mr. Thomas Hardy to 
outdo in this respect some of the coarsest of them. His 
subject is an indelicate subject, and we cannot recollect 
that any English poet has hitherto so far forgot himself as 
to draw it out of its unsavoury darkness and pretend 
that it was a fit subject for any sort of verse. Of 
course Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hueffer will contend that 
the ballad has a moral, and is consequently on the side of 
the angels ; but we should imagine that the angels do not 
at all require such ballads on their side. The whole 
effect of the thing is deplorable. If it happens that Mr. 
Thomas Hardy has a few more sets of verses on similar 
subjects to work off, we trust that the “ directing mind ” 
will steer clear of them. There are deeps in the mud of 
life which a poet ought not to stir up, and which an editor 
certainly should not bring to the notice of his readers. For 
the rest of the 44 directing mind’s ” pearls, they may pass 
muster as the moderate work of fairly middling authors. 


It is not till w f e come to the 44 editorial ” portions of the 
44 directing mind’s ” budget that we commence to be 
reasonably entertained. To quote the 41 directing mind’s” 
own words, it seems that: 

The Editorial is written by various members of the 
editorial staff, whose initials are appended to their 
various contributions. We print also, and shall 
continue to print, in the editorial section communica¬ 
tions from various writers who will write as they 
please, either informal notes on subjects of the day 
that interest them or more studied articles upon poli¬ 
tical or diplomatic topics. The main section of the 
Review is devoted strictly to Belles-lettres . The reviews 
of books will be by contributors to the main section of 
the Review, those contributors writing about the books 
that most interest them. 

This is bright on the part of an editor who wishes his 
Review to be considered inter alia as a 44 protest” against 
the 44 crispness ” of modem journalistic writing. So is the 
following from a review of Mr. Swinburne’s 44 Age of 
Shakespeare ” by a Mr. Schiicking : 

The articles on a series of the most important con¬ 
temporaries of Shakespeare, which are collected in 
this volume, are written for the literary epicure. They 
do not inform us about details. We should read this 
book after having carefully studied the dramatic works 
with which it deals. In its place we shall have the 
same extreme pleasure it affords to go walking round 
the Salon on Varnishing Day with a great and knowing 
painter. For the author of this book has the delightful 
ingenuousness towards the past which istD be found in 
artists only and which is lost long since, as a rule, with 
historians. It sounds like a paradox, but it is nothing 
of the sort, to say that the charm of this historical 
work consists in the author’s not being in any way a 
historian. 

The general illiteracy of this passage would render a fourth- 
form schoolboy sure of a thrashing. Perhaps the 44 directing 
mind” passed it with a view to the avoidance of 
44 crispness.” For ourselves we are tempted to cry, in the 
manner of Punch , schiicking, schiicking, schiicking ! That 
phrase about 44 a great and knowing painter ” is worth a 
wilderness of monkeys. 


We quite recognise the difficulties of Mr. Hueffer’s 
position. Through a failure of originality in the matter of 
his title he has virtually appropriated to himself the brilliant 


tradition of the authentic English Review , which he did not 
edit and to which he did not contribute. He w’ill not find 
it easy to live up to that tradition, particularly as he is 
now committed to Mr. Wells (who is Pearson’s man), and 
to Count Tolstoy, who is anybody’s man. Our advice is 
that he should ponder over his file of the real English Rrview 
and take to heart the many useful lessons which are to be 
derived from it. There was poetry enough in the English 
Review and good writing enough to supply any gentleman 
of Mr. Hueffer’s calibre with a firm basis for the formation 
of a passable editorial taste. Having looked at our title 
and found it desirable, he could scarcely be considered to 
outrage his sense of what is fitting if he did his best to 
emulate our other creditable qualities. 


The New Age is asking for ^3,300 for the purpose, of 
continuing the war. The public is to find the money, and 
the proprietors of the New Age and the New Age Press are 
to spend it in the prosecution of their joint undertakings. 
We gather from Mr. Orage’s prospectus that in January of 
the present year the circulation of the paper was 4,000 
copies. For the week ending October 24th the number 
of copies 44 circulated was considerably over 16,000.” It 
w f ould be interesting to know if 44 circulated ” means 
44 actually sold.” Because, if it does, w’C must congratulate 
the New Age . But if the paper is selling 16,000 copies 
weekly, and the advertisement revenue amounts to any¬ 
thing like the advertisement revenue which should be 
derived from such a circulation, the New Age ought not to 
be in need of money at all. It is a cheap paper to produce, 
consisting only of tw f enty pages, and Mr. Orage has already 
informed us that his staff of 44 intellectuals ” and 
‘‘stalwarts” 44 fire in” their contributions more or less 
gratuitously. We are really of opinion that it would be a 
bad thing for the New Age to get money; inasmuch as it 
is a hundred to one that when the aforesaid 44 intellectuals ” 
and 44 stalwarts ” come to a knowledge of the fact that Mr. 
Orage has a credit of ^3,000 at the bank they will rise as 
one man and demand stiff figures for their lucubrations. 
One volunteer is worth two hired men, Mr. Orage, and 
wonderfully cheaper. We should strongly advise the 
proprietors of the New Age and the New Age Press to 
continue their courses without the assistance of outside 
finance. Many a promising venture has been utterly ruined 
by ill-advised importations of capital. When a paper is poor, 
or, at any rate, has to depend upon its own finance, 
there are ail sorts of chances for it ; when it becomes 
bloated with ^3,000 of outside money, fatty degeneration 
is apt to set in. Your staff begins to sniff at the skate 
with black butter and the shilling medoc with which you 
regale it in Soho, and it has a way of rushing you into the 
Savoy and demanding ortolans, dry champagne, and old 
brandy. Your manager discovers that he must get a new 
silk hat and go about in taxicabs. Your printer pushes up 
the overtime. Your paper-merchant cannot do that line 
at a 1 Id. any more. Your agents w’ant better terms, and 
even the billsticker thinks that the time has arrived when 
his services should be suitably rewarded. There is nothing 
like poverty for papers of the stamp of the New Age, and 
we consider that our contemporary’s financial proposals 
constitute a very suitable opportunity for the investor to 

button up bis pockets and explain that he is not a d- d 

Socialist. Besides, what will happen to the New Age 
shareholders 44 when the revolution comes ” ? 


Mr. Arthur Humphreys, of the 44 historic firm of Hat- 
chards,” has been unfolding himself to an Evening Standard 
interviewer. It is singular that the last man in the world 
who can talk sensibly about books is the average book¬ 
seller. Mr. Humphreys is no exception to the rule. For 
example, he told the gaping Evening Standard gentleman 
that the book-buying public have rebelled 44 against every 
form of dulness.” 44 The long-winded man is no good 
at all,” he continues. 4 ‘ The best sales are for men like 
G. W. E. Russell, John Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, 
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Arthur Benson, and Frank Richardson.” Was there 
ever such a collocation of diverse authors ? Excepting 
that every one of them is long-winded or nothing, 
the gentlemen named are absolutely devoid of any¬ 
thing in common in the way of literary stock-in-trade. 
Besides, who in the name of goodness, are the 44 men like” 
G. W. E. Russell, John Galsworthy, G. K. Chesterton, 
Arthur Benson, and Frank Richardson ? And if the people 
who buy books have rebelled against every form of dulness, 
how comes it that they purchase the efforts of Mr. Frank 
Richardson, known commonly as the Whisker King? It 
seems but yesterday that Mr. Richardson was at Bexhill or 
some similarly fashionable resort, judging what he is 
pleased to call 11 face-moss” at a male beauty competition. 
How can a man with such a soul write other than dull 
books ? And as for Mr. Chesterton and wind—long or 
short—his likes have surely never existed. Mr. Humphreys 
no doubt knows his own business in the sense that he is in 
a position to sum up at night how many copies of any given 
book he happens to have sold by day, but we should 
imagine that is about the end of him. If his opinion of what 
the book-buying public want be correct, we are very sorry 
for the book-buying public. 


The fact is that the modern bookseller is all for sales and 
literature well lost. He is a bookseller in the strict and 
literal sense of the term, and there is no advertising, stupidity- 
mongering boom-making publisher with whom he is not 
always ready to enter into a conspiracy to shove certain 
publications down his customers’ throats. With our own 
ears we have heard a bookseller’s assistant recommend 
14 Miss Corelli’s new work ” to a lady who had enquired for 
44 The Love Sonnets of Proteus,” which the bookseller 
44 hadn’t got.” Indeed, one cannot nowadays spend five 
minutes in a bookseller’s shop without being reminded of 
the grocer’s boy, who explained that 44 We are out of 
strawberry jam, but vve have got some very good mouse¬ 
traps.” We do not wish to suggest that Mr. Humphreys’ 
far-famed book lounge is an establishment of this kind, 
but if he imagines that the works of Mr. Gilbert Chesterton 
and Mr. Galsworthy, not to mention Mr. Frank Richardson, 
are in any way connected with a proper taste in literature, 
\vc submit that he is no judge. 


On children’s books Mr. Humphreys is reported to have 
been really funny. This is what the Evening Standard 
puts down to his credit on the subject: 

In children’s books ... he noticed also a 
wonderful development. Children used to be depicted 
as their pious mothers though they ought to be ; now 
we represent them actually as they were. There 
was nothing more remarkable in the history of books, 
he declared, than this improvement in children’s 
literature !!! 

Haphazard we pick up a 44 Picture Book for Boys and 
Girls,” published by Messrs. Ward Lock, and no doubt 
sold by Mr. Humphreys. We open quite by accident on 
page 17, whereon we find verses entitled 14 Mixed Bathing.” 
(See coloured frontispiece.) We turn without malice to 
the coloured frontispiece, and we there find a picture of a 
foul-looking woman, with a deformed baby in her arms, 
gazing wildly at a hideous green monster, which pokes its 
obscene head and neck out of a sky-blue sea. We have 
no hesitation in asserting that the picture as a whole is 
calculated to frighten any child of average sensibilities into 
plain fits, and to disgust it for ever with the seaside. And 
here are some of the verses : 

It is all very well to say bathing is 4i mixed ” 

So long as you know what is meant, 

But who in the world could have bargained for THIS 
To appear within sight of the tent ? 

And if Dinah had known she would surely have said, 

44 1 think it is time that we went. . . 

• • • • 
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44 1 appear to excite some alarm I can see,” 

Said the Serpent with saucer-like eyes, 

44 But what do you mean by mixed bathing if you 
Regard me with fear and surprise ; 

Don’t they say that in August we serpents appear ? ” 

44 But many,” cried Dinah, 44 say lies.” 

No doubt we are old-fashioned, but we would rather see 
14 children depicted as their pious mothers thought they 
ought to be ” than suppose for a moment that they derive 
the smallest kind of joy from this sort of silly vulgarity. 
And we cannot for the life of us perceive where the 
improvement comes in. 


We are glad to note that the Westminstei Gazelle is 
beginning to shed its Suffragistic milk-teeth. In other 
words, it is rapidly becoming an anti-Suffragist journal. 
In its issue of Thursday evening our green contem¬ 
porary published the following pertinent letter : 

Sir, —When will militant Suffragists understand that “ Revolu¬ 
tion" is only rational when you cannot get your voice 
heard in any other way ? Revolution occurs either when 
a majority suppresses the voice of a suffering minority 
or when a minority in power refuses to accede to the 
demand of a majority— c.g. t Reform Riots of 1832. The 
Hyde Park Riots of 1867 were due to the attempt to suppress 
the demonstrations of a majority. The demonstrations of 188a 
were made with a view to coerce the minority of the House of 
Lords. But these were orderly, not 44 militant." The absurdity 
of the militant Suffragists is the fact that they can voice their 
supposed grievance on every platform and in every Press and 
with every form of constitutional demonstration without the 
slightest difficulty. They only go to prison because they cannot 
promise not to make fools of themselves for three or six months 
There is no bar to any political action in binding themselves over 
not to commit a breach of the peace for such periods. Women 
have the fullest opportunity of persuading the existing electorate 
that they ought to have the vote. It is the electorate and not the 
present House of Commons that must decide this. Mr. Asquith 
has gone to the extent of his powers in saying that in any coming 
Reform Bill members may vote as they please as to this extension. 
Most people would agree that it cannot be finally settled without 
a definite appeal to the electorate. 

As one who appreciates the logic that, so long as a vote 
depends upon a property qualification, there is no answer open 
to their demands, supposing that a real majority of women desire 
it. I may say that it is the mock heroics of these Suffragists that 
are the obstacle to its advocacy. But, once granted that man¬ 
hood suffrage is the ideal of reformers, an entirely different line 
of argument becomes open, and sex qualification becomes a 
leading factor. These questions must and can be argued out in 
a perfectly rational and constitutional manner, and it is for this 
very reason that “Pankhurst antics" become revolting to male 
common sense.—Yours truly, 

S. L. H. 

If 44 S. L. II.” does not happen to be Mr. Spencer Leigh 
Hughes of the Morning Leader it is a pity. 


The National Women’s Social and Political Union is 
issuing a leaflet, on which are printed songs suitable to be 
sung at Suffragists* meetings. A correspondent sends us 
a copy of this leaflet, marked somewhat unkindly 44 trash.” 
We append a sample of the kind of verses which the votes 
for women harridan is expected to bawl : 

THE WOMEN’S MARSEILLAISE. 

I. 

Arise, ye daughters of a land 
That vaunts its liberty I 
Make reckless rulers understand 
That women must be free, 

That women will be free. 

Hark ! hark ! the trumpet’s calling ! 

Who’d be a laggard in the fight ? 

With victory even now in sight, 

And stubborn foemen backward falling. 

On the whole we think that this may be fairly described 
as the poetry of ‘ 4 nag.” 
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REVIEWS 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH 

VERSE 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth Century to 

the Present Day. By Professor Saintsbury. Vol. I., 

1906 ; Vol. II., 1908. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Two out of three promised volumes of this great history 
of our verse have now appeared. To review them adequately 
would need knowledge equal to their author’s, ranging 
from the earliest days of our literature to the latest. He 
claims to have read all printed Anglo-Saxon verse care¬ 
fully, as well as all poems of the slightest repute during the 
centuries w hich followed ; and references show him familiar 
with the work of contemporary singers. This is a rare 
combination—a qualification perhaps. And when w f e add 
a mastery of languages ancient and modern, and particular 
acquaintance with their metrical phenomena, the writer’s 
equipment for his task will be felt to be complete. It must 
suffice here shortly to state the lines on which Professor 
Saintsbury w’orks, in hope of sending readers to the book 
itself. The first volume ends with Spenser, the second 
with the followers of Pope. 

A large history dealing w r ith the form only of our verse— 
not with its contents—might be expected to prove heavy 
reading. But so warm is our author’s interest in his subject, 
so infectious his enjoyment of it, so vivid his style and 
handling, that what might have been made the dullest of 
disquisitions becomes continuously entertaining. In his 
high spirits this professor of rhetoric plays acrobatic tricks 
with language, hurling at us wonderful words like 44 cen- 
figenousness ” and “elench,” wonderful phrases like 
11 jump-to-the-eyes,” 44 hottest of the ash-places,” etc., and 
not scrupling to 44 differ with ” a person. Of course the 
subject is technical throughout. Still, any one who takes 
the slightest interest in metre—even if barely understand¬ 
ing the difference between a dactyl and a trochee—can 
hardly fail to be carried along by the flow of Professor 
Saintsbury’s exposition, while those who have some 
previous knowledge of the questions discussed will find the 
kook more absorbing than most novels. 

Little, however, will be found in it about such matters as 
are now being discussed in our Correspondence columns. 
It tabulates facts, without seeking to explain them. Two kinds 
of syllablesare found in our verse, which Mr. Saintsbury calls 
44 long ” and 44 short,” explaining that he would as lief call 
them while and black } or anything else, so long as they are 
distinguished. Their alternation makes verse—how or 
why he does not say—and his aim is to register their 
permutations and combinations. He finds these governed 
by two principles, which he terms Equivalence and Sub¬ 
stitution. The first reckons two 44 short ” syllables as equal 
to one 44 long,” and the three syllables of an anapiest as 
equal to the two of an iamb ; the second 44 manipulates 
these individual equivalents, so as to present equivalent 
groups or lines in metre” (Vol. I., Appendix I.). Of 
rhythm as creating these groups we hear nothing; all 
such matters are dismissed as 44 previous questions.” 
Tolerating most modes of prosodic analysis, he wages 
44 truceless war ” against one, the division by accents or 
stresses which is so popular at present. This, 44 at its 
worst, represents English prosody as a kind of drunkard, 
staggering from tree to tree or other support, and caring 
only to get hold of the next without calculating the distance 
between, or the number and measure of the steps which 
take him to it ” (ibid.). Hostile allusions to the 44 accent- 
men ” are incessant. For himself, he recognises 44 feet”— 
that is, one imagines, groups of syllables sufficiently alike 
to create an impression of recurrence—and promises to 
discuss their nature at the end of his inquiry ; meantime, 
we may call them “hands” instead of “feet” if we 
choose (I., 82). Arsis and thesis he uses in their Porsonian 
sense, not with the reversed Greek meaning now more 
commonly given to them. 


The way is thus left clear for a simple recording of facts. 
And the first position taken up is that by the year 1200 at 
latest English verse was written on the same basis as now, 
its metrical rhythm being 44 not distinguishable, except in 
accomplishment, from that of Lord Tennyson or Mr. 
Swinburne” (I., 49). This basis was not an absolutely 
fixed number of syllables, as too many of our prosodists 
have sought to make out, but a number swaying freely 
within certain limits, neither on the one side relapsing 
into a mere irregular and 44 go-as-you-please ” carelessness, 
nor on the other tied up to a finger-counted uniformity. In 
this 44 not disorderly freedom” wre are told that English 
prosody 44 stands practically alone ” (I., 296). The interest 
of the historical examination lies in tracing how this struc¬ 
ture gradually acquired shape and firmness, watching its 
rise as soon as our language assumed its present form, 
noticing when it threatened to decline on either of the 
above-mentioned sides, recognising which poets realised it 
best, which came short of using it freely, and for what 
reasons they came short. Always the appeal is to facts, 
and is illustrated by representative quotations, usually 
given in footnotes to avoid breaking up the text. A running 
fire of comment illuminates the whole, but primarily the 
book is a record of events, and any reader may construct 
from these what theory he prefers. 

Careful examination of early texts reveals much that will 
be new to ordinary readers. 44 Layamon ” and the 44 Orum- 
lum,” 44 Genesis and Exodus,” 44 The Owl and the Nightin¬ 
gale,” and the rest come in turn under review. Guest’s 
theories are frequently challenged, as are sometimes, 
though with proper respect, those of Dr. Furnivall and 
Professor Skeat. Pp. 82-4 summarise the 44 main law~s ” 
or 44 principles ” of English prosody as revealed in these 
early poems. Chaucer has naturally a chapter to himself, 
and the 44 broken-backed ” verse of his successors is duly 
characterised, not without some hits at German critics who 
claim to find melody where there is none. After noticing 
the curious throw-back to an earlier form of metre in 
44 Piers Plowman,” and dealing succinctly with early ballads, 
the older Scottish poets, &c., Spenser is at length reached, 
and with him English verse is said to come into its king¬ 
dom. No longer tentative and uncertain, it speaks now 
with assured voice. 44 The marvellous doings” of this 
44 Lord of Poetry” are chronicled with enthusiasm. A 
series of 44 Interchapters” throughout this volume and its 
successor sum up the conclusions reached at the various 
stages of inquiry. And to Vol. I. are added nine interest¬ 
ing appendices dealing in easy fashion with 44 common 
syllables,” 44 vowel-music,” and other technical matters, so 
that he who runs may read. 

Vol. II., however—which is considerably longer than its 
predecessor, and contains no appendices, these having 
been crowded out to wait for Vol. III.—will probably be 
still more attractive to the general reader. For here the 
writers dealt with are Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
their immediate successors—Milton, the Caroline lyrists, 
Dryden and his followers, Pope, Prior, Gray, Cowper, and 
a host of others. Shakespeare’s verse is studied chrono¬ 
logically, and his later blank verse is pronounced perfect 
with a perfection never reached by another before or since, 
but which was not without peril to lesser men who tried to 
follow him passibus haud arquis. These 44 loosened and 
liquefied blank verse into sloppy doggerel ”; Milton 
44 tightened things up again,” applying “the astringent of 
his austerely beautiful style” (II., 266). The chapter on 
Milton goes into more detail than others, and toward the 
end breaks a lance with Mr. Bridges over his theories of 
scansion. Of the rest what need to speak ? Among 
Jacobean and Caroline poets Professor Saintsbury is in his 
element, and his only difficulty is to stop quoting, to “ turn 
off the nectar.” Dryden’s manly verse receives full justice, 
and the 44 heroic couplet ” its due meed of praise, though 
its mechanical exactness is less to the critic’s taste than 
other forms of verse ; all good verse is good to him. Pope 
is therefore not treated merely from a Wordsworthian 
point of view ; the brilliance as well as artificiality of his 
44 one ” metre finds recognition. 44 Standardised ” as it is— 
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44 its parts, like those of a cheap watch,** being 11 perfectly 
interchangeable *’—still, 94 no other form of verse has ever 
been devised which would have suited the matter so well** 
(II., 457*8). Along with Pope's followers are discussed the 
Eighteenth Century lyrists, and the volume closes at the 
threshold of the great new departure which revivified the 
manner as the matter of our verse. It contains also some 
chapters on prosodical critics, but these latter, in accordance 
with the plan of the book, are treated with less detail than 
the poems they commented on. 

Little idea can have been given by the foregoing of the 
incidental attractions pervading this book—its racy style, 
lightly carried learning, wealth of allusion, serious and 
humorous. These are, after all, subordinate to the main 
historical interest. Specialists may, perhaps, pick holes 
where their own subjects are concerned, though, as a rule, 
the author seems well abreast of latest researches, and in 
most places might fairly himself be deemed a specialist. 
At any rate, to the ordinary lover of verse willing to take a 
little trouble in study and comparison he has given an 
opportunity for much profit as well as enjoyment. Vol. III., 
beginning with Blake and Burns, and carrying the tale 
down to “the present day," will be eagerly expected. 
Thanks and congratulations are due to Professor Saints- 
bury for the way he is executing a task which he tells us 
he has planned and meditated over for many years, and 
whose completion will erect a noble monument testifying 
his devotion to that English poetry of which he proclaims 
himself an “ unsatiated and insatiable lover. 1 * 


PEACE-STRATEGY AND THE 

ART OF WAR 

Foundations of Reform . By the Military Correspondent 
of the “Times.** (Simpkin, Marshall, 10s. 6d.) 

There are few readers of the Times who do not await with 
pleasurable anticipation the letters which come from the 
facile pen of their gifted Military Correspondent. There 
are not a few to whom his contributions form the principal 
inducement to read the Times at all. His letters are 
awaited with interest in Paris, Berlin, and Rome to our 
certain knowledge, while they have serious students in 
Japan, and it is probable that many of them are repro¬ 
duced in most modern languages. The volume under 
review is a collection of articles written and lectures 
delivered during the last two years (revised in some 
instances), and they are entirely devoted to the defence of 
the Empire. They contain no word of depreciation of the 
Navy. Naval supremacy is assumed as an unassailable postu¬ 
late in any scheme conceivable. But the author has used his 
great powers to demonstrate, even to the meanest capacity, 
that in no case can naval supremacy enforce peace after war, 
that it is hardly conceivable that any degree of supremacy 
can ensure the continuous command of the sea at all 
points ; and, that being so, that even an island State like 
England cannot ensure safety from invasion unless sea 
power is backed by efficient force on land. But his 
argument for an Army which commands respect is ten times 
more forcible, for we are in no sense only an island State— 
we are a Continental Power, with land frontiers on three 
Continents of unequalled length. The problem of the 
defence of such an Empire is a vast one ; the work before 
us is a valuable contribution towards its elucidation. With 
much practical experience of its realities the author has 
brought to his task a mind steeped in the knowledge of 
the art of war—a mind trained to pure art too. Had he 
not been a soldier he might have been art critic to the 
Times instead of Military Correspondent. There is no 
chapter more attractive than the sixth—“Art and the 
Artist** It is prefaced by these words : 

There are some who prefer that wc should talk of the science 
of war ; but Moltke‘s definition of war as an art served by many 
sciences more correctly represents the truth. 


Then from the prose of matters military we share with the 
students of the Royal Academy of the later eighteenth 
century the confidences of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and learn 
that art can only be acquired, originality only sanctified, by 
reverent study of the great masters that have been and of 
their masterpieces, and we are told how Sir Joshua had 
in Italy to reconstruct the whole of his ideas from top to 
bottom : 

Nothing more correctly describes the attitude of the average 
British soldier, with his positive bent and his detestation of 
the abstract when first placed in close contact with the best 
foreign schools of thought than Reynolds’s account of his own 
feelings when he was first in the presence of the great masters of 
Italy. 

Then later, in the important tenth chapter, “ Statecraft and 
Strategy,** soldiers and statesmen who aspire to use them 
are reminded that : 

In our libraries all the most illustrious figures in the world’s 
history become our servants. They stand and wait till we 
are pleased to condescend to listen to them. Honour though it 
be to attend a King’s Levee, it is a greater honour to hold a Levee 
of Kings. 

The first chapter is headed “ The Blue Water School,’* 
and it was originally delivered as a lecture before the 
National Defence Association just two years ago, and 
several articles of faith were assumed as universally held. 
The first: 

That supremacy at sea is indispensable to the British Empire 
and that it can only be secured by a predominant Fleet. 

But the last article was : 

That the Navy cannot complete its victories without an Army 
at its back, and that we shall never be in a position to defend the 
Empire with success until we are able ultimately to count upon a 
million trained men available to defend this country and fight in 
a theatre of war over sea. 

But this was said to the National Defence Association. 
The first article of faith is universally held, though perhaps 
not always understood, but if the last article were similarly 
held the letters and lectures in this book would have 
assumed a very different form, and some of them would 
never have been written. The arguments of the Blue 
Water School are well known, and are very trenchantly 
dealt with here. Accepted naval authority (however 
steeped in blue water) concedes that effective blockade for 
a prolonged period is now impossible, and that a raid on 
our coasts is possible, but (to quote again): 

Of an authorised establishment of 10,000 men which the 
enemy is not permitted to exceed without doing serious injury to 
ministerial infallibility. 

“ The Story of a Raid,** chap, iii., shows us how the landing 
of one thousand Frenchmen on the coast of Mayo dislocated 
the whole military system of Ireland in 1796, when there 
were one hundred thousand men in the country and Lord 
Cornwallis was Lord-Lieutenant. Two of the greatest 
strategists, also, have contemplated invasions without 
command of the sea. Napoleon would have risked a 
hundred and fifty thousand men on our southern coast, 
and Moltke had planned the invasion of Zetland in 1864, 
when Denmark was stronger than Prussia by sea as four 
is to one. 

And so we are led to a consideration of facts as they 
exist now in the North Sea and the Baltic. There is a 
great Power which commands the services of four 
millions of fighting men, and which has become the 
second naval Power of the world. Germany has 
quays alongside which 116 great steamers can lie 
simultaneously, and in her harbours are to be found 
any day 400,000 tons of German and foreign shipping. On 
the east coast of England there are many stretches of 
sand four miles long where 10,000 men could be landed 
very quickly. Great results arc worth great risks. Why 
should not an Imperial Council on which soldiers pre¬ 
dominate be willing^to take the risks ? The German Fleet 
would decoy away ours—raids would be attempted, and, 
under cover of other action, the landing of a quarter of a 
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million of men might be attempted. And supposing they 
could not get out again ? The loss of 250,000 men does 
not materially affect the military power of a state that 
disposes of four millions. 

It is this threat which the Military Correspondent of the 
Times warns England to prepare for. And he does so in 
no dramatic mood. He shows us a modern army 
manoeuvring in chapter vii., and 44 Teuton and Turk 99 w hich 
follows presents to us a contrast between the diplomacy of 
an Empire that is young and knows that it has all to win, 
with ours which callously throw's on the dustheap an old 
friendship on side issues. “Statecraft and Strategy” isavery 
summarised history of our share of the Seven Years' War, 
when we won Canada, laid the foundations of our Indian 
Empire, and became predominant in the West Indies and 
in Western Africa —not by sea power alone, but by doing 
our full share on land as well. For England then had an 
army fully proportioned to her population and her wealth. 
The defence of Australia is considered. Australia has 
adopted universal service, and we heartily associate our¬ 
selves with the Military Correspondent of the Times in his 
article to the Call: 

It is my firm belief that wc shall all eventually follow if you 
will lead, and that the general adoption of universal service will 
give lasting peace and security to the Empire. 

Peace strategy may be defined as the mental habit of the king 
who sat down to consider whether, with 10,000 men, he could 
meet his enemy who was coming against him with 20,000. The 
king in question contracted the habit tardily. History shows 
that British Ministers, the elder Pitt excepted, have rarely, if ever, 
contracted the habit at all. 

So begins the last chapter of Part I. This chapter, headed 
“ Peace Strategy,” is a closely-reasoned appeal for a logical 
and business-like attitude towards problems of national 
defence, and alone w ould mark out the author as a military 
thinker of a high degree. It is full of useful theses 
expressed epigrammatically and with a sense of humour 
that commands attention, and some of the definitions are 
very happy. To quote one only : 

Peace Strategy is a science—War is an art—Peace Strategy 
bears the same relation to War as the armourer who makes a 
rifle to the man who uses it. 

Part II. forms the very best existing guide to the British 
Army as now constituted. Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill is 
explained to us very clearly. We know what there was 
before and what there is now with which to fight the land 
battles of the Empire. The chapters in succession are a 
series of articles and speeches preparing the public for the 
measure which has now been passed, explaining what 
necessities that measure was meant to supply, and written 
or spoken in the hope of interesting public opinion so that 
haply public support might be given to the Minister while 
marching along the true road of progress, support also to 
relieve him of pressure that might drive him back into 
false grooves. 

The author holds no brief to defend Mr. Haldane’s 
plans as the best possible ; but he claims that such as 
they are they have been acknowledged by the National 
Service League to be the best that can be obtained 
under a system of voluntary enlistment. A machinery 
has been brought into being which would work 
equally well under a real national system of service 
as under the system now brought into existence. The 
reductions in the standing Army are condemned without 
mercy, and in the concluding chapter the numbers of the 
second line, even if brought to its full strength of 300,000 
men, are demonstrated to be wholly insufficient. 

A very serious work is lightened throughout by an 
unfailing sense of humour, which can touch with caustic 
point a torpid sore. It is most excellent reading. The 
“ Foundations of Reform ” should have its place on the 
bookshelf of every serious soldier, and it should be a text¬ 
book for every County Association. But, above all, let 
statesmen, and politicians who aspire to become statesmen 
and so to direct the armed forces of England, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest it. 


LYING SPIRITS 

Arcana of Nature. By Hudson Tuttle. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Emmet Densmoke, M.D. (Swan Sonncn- 
schein and Co., 6s. net.) 

To the student of human self-deception this volume will 
prove a most interesting document. Its author, Hudson 
Tuttle, was born on the southern shore of Lake Erie in 
1836. His childhood would appear to have been a suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable one. The child of a zealous and 
fanatical Unitarian, he was reared in an atmosphere of 
theological discussion and sectarian bitterness. His educa¬ 
tion meanwhile was left to suffer—a point of some import¬ 
ance in view of subsequent disclosures. At an early age 
he became conscious of the possession of strange 
“ psychic” powers, and when only fifteen years of age we 
find him an adept in the process of automatic writing. 
Infant precocity is rarely loth to exhibit itself in the 
presence of admiring elders, and it was not long before the 
youthful Tuttle had established quite a local reputation as 
an expert in the marvellous. His attainments were not 
limited to automatic w T riting. They were accompanied by 
the phenomena of table-rapping, trances, and all the other 
paraphernalia of popular spiritualism. He was sent to 
school, where he wrote hexameters under the direct influ¬ 
ence of “ the spirits.” Automatic composition thus having 
been successfully initiated, it culminated in the production, 
at seventeen, of a book which occupies over three hundred 
pages of closely-printed matter, and the whole of which 
appears to have been written in a state of trance. Now 
the problem we are invited by the publishers to consider 
is how “ a seventeen-year-old farm-lad, with no library, no 
books of reference, and with scant education,” could have 
produced such a volume, and the more attention that is 
bestowed upon the subject the more do difficulties seem to 
multiply. It is not easy, for example, to understand how 
it is that a “ seventeen-year-old farm-lad,” with no library 
and no books of reference, could have consulted such 
works as Humbolt’s 41 Cosmos,” Poison’s “Theorie Mathe- 
matique de la Chalcur,” the 44 Vestiges of Creation,” and a 
hundred others. Yet that such 44 consultation ” did actually 
take place we are informed by the author himself. Further¬ 
more, the book contains numerous quotations from the 
writings of authors with whom, presumably, the seventeen- 
year-old farm-lad was unacquainted. The real authorship 
of the w’ork is attributed by Mr. Tuttle with becoming 
modesty to certain 44 intelligences ” who directed his pen, 
Mr. Tuttle himself playing the part of a purely voluntary 
amanuensis. He is therefore not to be held responsible 
for the mistakes which the volume contains. For the 
41 intelligences ” appear at times to have misled their unsus¬ 
pecting scribe. Two instances are quoted by Dr. Densmore, 
who accepts unquestioningly the theory of the 41 automatic ” 
authorship of the work. In Section 61 occurs the 
question : 44 Why did the Creator give rings to Saturn 
which, surrounded by six moons, can have little need 
of them, while Mars is left in total darkness ?” And 
in Section 105 : 44 But why . . . was a moon given to 
the Earth, and not to Mars, which is twice the distance 
from the Sun ?” The 44 Arcana,” be it noted, was written 
in 1853, and at that time scientists had not discovered the 
two moons which, as is now matter of common knowledge, 
revolve round Mars. Dr. Densmore’s comment on this 
striking anachronism is delightfully naive. 44 This would 
seem to demonstrate,” he writes,* 4 that, whatever the source 
from which Mr. Tuttle’s inspiration came, it was limited to 
the knowledge which men of science at that time 
possessed.” 

An important fact to remember is that Mr. Tuttle’s 
statement detailing the circumstances under which the 
4 ‘Arcana ” was composed is dated February, 1908—that is, 
fifty-three years after the writing of the book. It is very 
difficult indeed to remember precisely what took place 
after so prolonged a period of time, and it may well be that 
Mr. Tuttle’s memory has played him false with regard to 
many details. In addition to this, the numerous 44 psychic” 
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experiences which he has doubtless undergone since that 
date would tend rather to obscure than to clarify his recol¬ 
lection of such an event 

For ourselves we absolutely refuse to believe in the 
automatic theory. 44 Probability,” as Bishop Butler said, 

44 is the guide of life,” and to resort to a supernatural 
explanation when a natural explanation is forthcoming is 
to fly in the face alike of reason and of experience. We 
have read several chapters of the 44 Arcana of Nature.” It 
is by no means an epoch-making work. It is, indeed, 
precisely the kind of work that an exceptionally intelligent 
boy of seventeen might have produced, without invoking 
the aid of 44 superior ” intelligences. Similar cases are not 
unknown in history. It is related of Pascal that he solved 
the problems of Euclid in the nursery, and without having 
read a line of the 44 elements.” And Chatterton’s 44 Rowley 
Poems”were written before their author was seventeen. 
When the 44 Arcana” was written Mr. Tuttle had already 
been to school, and presumably he had access to the 
school library. Let us credit him with a certain capacity 
for assimilating information, and a fondness for natural 
science. Let us further suppose that the work was 
written, or at least commenced, during his school-days. 

4 I cannot give the exact date of its beginning” is the 
author’s own confession, and the mystery disappears. 

To a generation of sign-seekers such an explanation will 
doubtless be rejected as too obvious. These dabblers in 
mystery must have their sensation at all costs, and the 
simplest occurrences are consequently viewed in the light 
of portents. A certain Mr. Wilbur L. Cross, for instance— 
who, for all we know to the contrary, may be the latest 
and best product of American culture—advances a theory 
in this volume that genius is the direct result of 44 spiritual ” 
mediation. It will scarcely be believed that the authority 
of so sane and common-sense a writer as Thackeray is 
invoked in support of this monstrous assumption. Such, 
however, is the case, and here is the evidence : 

Thackeray, on finishing “The Newcomes,” told his children, 
as he was walking in the fields near Berne, in Switzerland, that 
the story had all Been revealed to him somehow as in a dream. 

Behold in this the crass stupidity of the average spiritu¬ 
alist ! The phenomenon recorded is one perfectly familiar 
to practically every writer engaged on imaginative work. 
The mental concentration involved, combined with the 
accompanying detachment from accustomed interests and 
pursuits, tend, on the completion of the work, to produce 
a state of mental reaction, in which the actual details of 
composition are either forgotten or else invested with an 
atmosphere of vague unreality. In other words, the facts 
are susceptible of a purely physiological explanation. 

The industry of Dr. Densmore—who appears to be a 
specialist in cranks—has resulted in a strange collection 
of 44 psychical experiences.” Here, for instance, is the 
testimony of a Mr. W. J. Colville : 

I was in Perth, West Australia, in 1896, when Marie Corelli’s 
novel “The Treasure of Heaven, a Romance of Riches,” reached 
Australian shores. The book had been widely advertised before 
its arrival, and a committee of arrangements had secured my 
consent to include a review of that book in a course of lectures I 
was then delivering at the Town-hall. The local booksellers 
expected the books to arrive several days earlier than they came, 
and 1 had anticipated reading the book thoroughly, and quoting 
from it verbatim on the public platform. Somewhat to my con¬ 
sternation, I could not get hold of a copy until the evening on 
which 1 was to speak, and as the book contained nearly five 
hundred pages I gave up hope of reviewing it in my lecture, and 
decided to treat the topic from my own standpoint, merely men¬ 
tioning the fact that Marie Corelli’s novel had just reached the 
city. My surprise and pleasure were both great when at the 
close of the lecture I was personally congratulated upon my 
exhaustive review of the entire story and complimented on my 
amazing memory, for I was told that I had quoted passage after 
passage in almost the exact words of the author, and had given a 
full synopsis of the entire tale, as though I had digested it in 
every detail. 

It is, we believe, the fashion in occult circles to speak 
of certain spirits as 44 elementals.” The propriety of the 
epithet as applied to the particular spirit that prompted Mr. 


Colville’s eloquence will scarcely be disputed I But the 
story is an eminently characteristic one. The profession 
of Mr. Sludge has now been in existence fora considerable 
number of years—and a highly lucrative profession we 
believe it to be 1 It may, therefore, be fairly asked, How 
much wiser are wc than before ? What has mankind 
learned with regard to that other world, the existence of 
which is assumed by the vast majority of the human race. 
And the answer is—Nothing ! The materialised medium 
serves no higher end than to spout the vapid inanities of 
Marie Corelli through the lips of an inoffensive lecturer. 
That a residuum of truth may be detached from the fraud, 
trickery, and superstition, wherewith the study of the so- 
called 44 occult science ” is beset, no reasonable man will 
doubt. But that the discovery of truth is best served by 
patient observation and verifiable experiment is amply 
proved by a candid comparison of the two methods. 

We have said nothing of the system of spelling adopted 
in this book. It is an impertinence. 


FOLK-MEMORY 

Folk-Memory; or , The Continuity of British Archaology. By 
Walter Johnson. (Clarendon Press.) 

To any one who wishes to saunter rather than to run 
in realms arch geologic this is a pleasant, rambling, object¬ 
less book. It pretends—but the pretence is thin and 
tattered—to establish the continuousness of notions from 
the Stone Age to our own. Really it aims at discharging 
the duties of archaic love by a fine outburst of informal 
talk upon Celts and fairies, white horses, knapping, and 
megaliths. Of course, if he can point to any modern 
instances of a Stone Age, Mr. Johnson does so with zest. 
Your sword, most gallant Sir, and your father’s sword, 
which you may no longer gird upon you, is not only a 
makeshift for his father’s chipped flint, but the very word 
if connected with saxum , and actually means something 
stone. The woodman swinging his hatchet little knows 
that its name comes from atcha or aitz, also a stone ; and 
the miner’s pick is lineally descended from the deer-horn 
tool of gentlemen in colder and hairier ages of the world. 
Mr. Johnson does not always carry away the reader in his 
talk. He seems to allow too little for the inventions of 
necessity, which will spur on even the trousered modems 
to make substitutes for appliances to which their purses 
cannot stretch. In Caithness a family, being tempo¬ 

rarily bereaved of a table, which was, no doubt, 
pawned for whiskey, carried home a stone slab and 
sat round it for their brose. This to the delighted author 
was a fine whiff of folk-memory from the Stone Age. 
Ingenious boys pinch river mud into toy jars, scratch them 
with thorns, and bake them in the family oven. This is a 
mark of continuous archaeology, a survival of the Celtic 
method, a charming instance of folk-memory. It is almost 
a temptation to point to the continuousness of yawning, 
sneezing, and winking, to the fact that boys stone cats and 
picnic-parties always contain gentlemen who sit on their 
heels. These things may be hereditary instinct, but what 
whim can be disproved to be the same ? If old moots 
meet on barrows, it may very well be that such sites saved 
them the cost of a platform. It has no more historic value 
than the meetings of Demos in Trafalgar Square, which 
do not make glad the Navy League nor provoke the 
French to patriotic reprisals. Still, enough filters through 
the ages to be beyond the cavils of doubt. When an 
Egyptian priest sacrificed, or the wife of Moses circumcised 
her son with knives of stone, that assuredly points to a 
time when hallowed knives of stone were the rule because 
there were none others, just as the stone mensa let into a 
Christian altar tells of altars of stone in past ages. The 
list of stone survivals might be largely extended, from the 
lancets of the surgeons in Hammurabi’s code to the stone 
necklaces hung on bushes by modern peasants to 
break the powers of warlocks. The pleasant tales of 
fairy lands forlorn one does not quite like to have resolved 
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into prosaic tales of little neolithic troglodytes, who pop 
out and take pot-shots with flints at bronze—using long- 
shanked people. Queen Mab and Ariel are hardly of such 
squalid lineage, but the love of elf-land is compounded 
from many sources, and, no doubt, brownies and the less 
dainty folk may be thus embodied. Mr. Johnson has many 
instances of the marvels of tradition and its veracity. The 
story of the cairn near the town of Mold is one. It was 
called Bryn-yr-Ellyrdon, or the hill of the fairy, and men 
said it was haunted by a ghost in golden armour. At last 
came the inevitable antiquary, spade in hand and scorn in 
heart, and he opened the tomb. A tall man in bronze 
armour overlaid with gold was unearthed. His panoply 
was of the Romano-British period, and the tale had a clear 
run of nineteen centuries. From all sides there come stories 
of this kind, and the tales of the people, at which professors 
sniff, are constantly being upheld. This is not so very strange 
as modern educated people would believe. There lives 
now at North Hampstead a lady whose grandfather was 
born in the reign of Queen Anne. Had she been of peasant 
and not of scholarly origin, her family would be rich in 
good tradition, for each generation would have told its 
friends and its untravelled circle a definite series of events, 
told the tales in exactly the same terms often and often, 
and those talcs would have been retold to the children, even 
if these had been begotten in extreme old age, as they were, 
and the stories had not been heard by those children at all 
from the lips of the parent. Every poor person and 
many a richer one loves to tell children the stories of his 
fathers and grandfathers, and every orphan likes to hear 
the tales at second hand almost more eagerly even than 
others do at first hand. Three generations span, in this 
case, a couple of centuries. Three more would land one 
in the reign of Henry VII. If it were not for the facile 
education, which uses words in glib heaps often as substi¬ 
tutes rather than as garments for thought, the six persons 
concerned would hand down unvarnished tales, with 
phrase, gesture, and intonation complete. There is one 
slight addition which might be made to Mr. Johnson’s 
notions upon ghosts and treasure-heaps. A man who 
buried his hoardings when everybody did so, usually 
divulged the secret to his heirs. He did this partly 
because it is a condition of resting in peace that one’s 
affairs should be in order. That, indeed, is why the clergy 
since the thirteenth century to the modern visitation of 
the sick are told to move the sick man to make his will. 
Now, if he did not declare his hoard—or, as we should 
say, if he died intestate—he was thought “ not to lie quite 
comfortable." He prowled around his little home area 
and was seen, or at least expected to be visible. If once 
such a tale is raised it lives. There is in Kent an 
uncanny field 1 where an old man boils a pot now 
and again on tempestuous nights. A large find of 
coins was made at the very site within recent years. 
At a cross-road in Somerset to this day there are 
uncanny things seen. The horses shrink and shy, espe¬ 
cially at night, but not exclusively so. Dogs who wander 
there returned cowed. Something will be found there 
some day, and we shall have reports of Celts or Romans or 
Danish bones or coins of the Roses, and then Mr. Johnson 
will feel that all is accounted for, although it does not seem 
quite so devoid of mystery as he would have us to believe. 
There is a capital chapter upon Dew-ponds, which gives the 
first attempt most of us have seen to supply an answer to 
the grave defect of those hill-camps of Romans and British 
and earlier peoples—namely, that there are no springs, and 
no possibilities of springs, upon these tall hill-tops. The 
Romans, at any rate, were fastidious bathers. Even the 
Kimry had to drink ; and fighting is very thirsty work. 
Could the amphitheatres, so often found in old camps, 
which the people call frying-pans, have been dew-ponds ? 
It seems likely. A horrid suggestion is made that the Long 
Man at Wilmington and other figures were wickered over 
and captives burnt in them by Druids. These are Caesar’s 
“ images, w hose limbs, wattled with wicker, they fill with 
living men ” and burn. That seems a more feasible theory 
than if the sacrificial murderers were supposed to rear 


huge baskets aloft, which would be a costly and not always 
an effective method of roasting the victims. The wicker 
would give, and the captors would roll forth hall-singed 
and wholly indignant. The white horse of Ulfingtonmay 
have devoured more flesh than the whole stable of 
Diomedes. Like many other theories in this book it seems 
likely ; but that is as far as credit will stretch, and even 
that is a venture of faith. 


PERSONALITY AND RESEARCH 

Essays Biographical and Chemical. By Sir William 
Ramsay, K.C.B. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

It is possible that the ordinary person equipped with no 
extensive knowledge of chemistry or science will be 
deterred from reading this book by its rather formidable 
title, suspecting its contents to be too abstruse and 
technical for his taste. Little ground exists for this fear. 
With the exception of an essay on the nature of an element, 
and portions, perhaps, of the following one, there is no 
reason why any reader of average education and some 
capacity for concentration should not comprehend satis¬ 
factorily the whole volume. We are all scientists nowadays, 
especially since the emergence into public use of that 
precarious and uncanny “live” rail which most of us 
would rather leave discreetly alone; especially also, it 
might be said, since the discovery of radium set even the 
man in the street expatiating more or less learnedly upon 
ions and electrons. 

Sir William Ramsay has chosen rather an unusual com¬ 
bination—that of biography with chemistry ; but, as may 
be supposed, the personal sketches are of famous physicists 
or investigators, and they do not seem at all incongruous 
when wc find that many of their discoveries are expounded 
in sequent chapters. Of the brief biographies we like 
best the story of Marcellin Berthelot and Madame 
Berthelot—a love-idyll of science if ever there was one: 

The meeting of the young couple was somewhat romantic.... 
One day, on the Pont Ncuf, Mademoiselle Breguct was crossing 
the longest bridge in Paris in the face of a strong wind, wearing 
a charming Tuscan hat, then the mode. Behind her walked 
her future husband; suddenly she turned round, to avoid 
having her hat blown off, and practically ran into his arms. If 
not exactly love at first sight, it was a case of love at first touch. 
Their married life was of the happiest; indeed, it may be said 
that they were in love with each other to the end. . . No 00c 
visiting their house could fail to remark this absolute devotion to 
each other; never was there a happier family. 

The death of the two lovers last year, almost at the same 
moment, is still fresh in our memories. 

Lord Kelvin is the subject of another most interesting 
paper, and one or two amusing anecdotes of his class at 
Glasgow University are told. He was not a mode: 
lecturer, being a trifle too discursive ; “ nor,” says the 
author, 11 was the Professor always prescient: ” 

On one occasion I turned the handle of a large electric* 
machine while he held a two-gallon Leiden jar by its knob.ai^ 
charged the outside coating. It was not until it was fully charge 
that it occurred to one of us that, while the jar was quite safe as 
long as it was in his hands, it was impossible for him to dept 1 ' 1 
it on the table without running the risk of an inconveniently 
heavy shock. Finally, after rapid deliberation, two of us held * 
towel by its corners, and Sir William [Thomson] dropped the F 
safely into the middle ; it was then possible to touch the ouUJe 
without mishap. 

Of Joseph Black, the noted Edinburgh chemist, *' :C 
following story is related : 

Black and Hutton were almost inseparable cronies. Havi^ 
had a disquisition as to the waste of food, it occurred to t 
that, while testaceous marine animals were much esteemed &v\ 
article of diet, those of the land were neglected ; they resolved l 
put their views in practice, and having collected a nuroN* 
snails, had them cooked, and sat down to the banquet 
began to eat very gingerly ; neither liked to confess his ow 
feelings to the other. Dr. Black at length broke the ice, as d 
sound the opinion of his messmate : 

“Doctor,” he said, in his precise and quiet manner,”#; 
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not think that they taste a little—a very little—queer ? ” 

44 Queer,—queer indeed !—tak’ them awa’, tak’ them awa’! ” 
vociferated Dr. Hutton, starting up from the table, and giving 
vent to his feelings of abhorrence. 

Four great London chemists—Boyle, Cavendish, Davy 
(Sir Humphrey), and Graham have also their place in 
another excellent paper. 

The chemical essays touch upon problems which may 
be termed popular, in a certain sense—popular as distinct 
from their elaborations in the more esoteric researches of 
the laboratory; for example, there are chapters entitled 
“ Radium and its Products ; ” 41 The Becquerel Rays ; ” 
41 What is Electricity ? 99 and one discussing the Aurora 
Borealis. Yet, of course, these very propositions, which 
have become so familiar that they slip easily from our 
tongues and enter into our after-dinner chat, involve some 
of the most strenuous mathematical and experimental 
labour imaginable. The true investigator, however, 
flinches never. 41 Nature surrounds us with conundrums, 
and it is one of the greatest pleasures in life to attempt 
their solution.” 

In the final essay on 44 The Functions of a University” 
the author has some trenchant remarks concerning the 
examination system, the idea of which, he say?, is 44 so 
ingrained in the minds of Englishmen that it is difficult 
for them to realise that the object of a University is not 
primarily to examine its pupils, but to teach them to teach 
themselves.” This was delivered as a lecture at University 
College, London, in the year 1001, and seems to us even 
now, seven years after, to state the case for and against our 
present method of competitive examination in a needful 
and illuminating manner. 

Sir William Ramsay appreciates keenly the fact that the 
sum of our knowledge, seeming so great, is in reality very 
small. We do not know on what immense continent we 
may chance in our little ships that voyage so hopefully 
into the dark. Here and there we sight, as did Columbus, 
driftwood or strange sea-things floating from lands of 
which we have dreamed, and infer from them what may 
be beyond ; here and there we find an island, and perhaps 
build upon it a slender hypothesis which the next explorer 
sees in ruins. What will the Great Discovery be when it 
comes ? Life itself, possibly ; we cannot tell. 


THE ADELPHI 

A Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbourhood . 

By Austin Brereton. New Edition. (T. Fisher 

Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 

As those mastodons of modern traffic, the motor-’buses, 
bluster past Queen Eleanor’s Cross and swerve into White¬ 
hall, we are apt to forget that at one time the Strand was 
merely a road connecting London with Westminster—a 
road so rough that Edward III. levied a tax for its repair 
upon all goods carried from Temple Bar to the Abbey, and 
required the owners of all houses adjacent to the highway 
to keep in good order that portion of it which lay before 
their doors. The very name, 44 The Strand,” in this 
particular instance of its use has long lost its suggestion of 
the land bordering the river ; but the title would have 
seemed perfectly appropriate when the gardens of its 
stately mansions stretched their slopes to the water’s edge. 
Few traces of -.those historic residences remain now ; the 
last to go was Northumberland House, demolished in 1874 
to permit the construction of the fine avenue bearing that 
name. Names, fortunately, we have in plenty, if little 
else—quiet reminders to the thoughtful passer-by of the 
worthy men of old. And perhaps the richest cluster of 
memories within the precincts of the City is that asso¬ 
ciated with the Adelphi and its sombre byways. 

Merely to mention those who have lived in or haunted 
that locality, as though drawn thither by some mysterious 
force of intellectual gravitation, would probably surprise 
even the student who prides himself on his acquaintance 


with their careers. Most readers, we might safely assume, 
would place Garrick at the head of the list—the house in 
Adelphi Terrace (No. 5) in which he lived and died is still 
standing. Dr. Johnson and his satellite, Hannah More, Sir 

J oshua Reynolds, the Dukes of Buckingham, Walpole, 
ames Smith (brother of Horace Smith), Thomas Coutts, 
Turner—these are a few among the many whose move¬ 
ments Mr. Brereton has assiduously traced so far as they 
relate to his chosen district. What would some of us not 
give to have been present at 44 a very mirthful trial of skill 
at dear Mrs. Garrick’s,” where Hannah More was umpire 
while Garrick and Boswell competed as to which could 
more nearly imitate Dr. Johnson’s manner ? 44 1 remember,” 
says Mistress More, 44 1 gave it for Boswell in familiar con¬ 
versation, and for Garrick in reciting poetry.” 

Of characters farther hidden in the labyrinths of history 
Mr. Brereton mentions Anthony Bek, of Durham House, 
which, with its grounds, formerly occupied the whole site 
of the Adelphi; this Bek, or Beck, seems to have been in 
mid-career as a Bishop about the year 1300. Thomas 
Boleyn, father of Queen Anne Boleyn.also lived at Durham 
House, so that for centuries this little plot of earth has 
linked itself with notable men and women. 

The builders of the present-day Adelphi, the brothers 
Adam, naturally have a good many pages devoted to them 
in this book. Their ingenuity in constructing that queer, 
wonderful region of the 44 arches,” rarely explored even 
by the most inquisitive of visitors, was highly praised from 
the beginning. Thomas Maltun, architectural draughts¬ 
man, wrote of the famous brothers in 1792 : 

It must be mentioned to their honour that no accident happened 
in the progress of the work, nor has any failure been since 
observed—an instance of good fortune which few architects have 
experienced when struggling with similar difficulties. This remark 
will make very little impression on the careless observer who 
rattles along the streets in his carriage, unconscious that below 
him are the streets in which carts and drays, and other vehicles 
of business are constantly employed in conveying coals and 
various kinds of merchandise to the warehouses and avenues 
inaccessible to the light of day ; but he who will take the trouble 
to explore its depths will feel its force; and when he perceives 
that all the buildings which compose the Adelphi are in front but 
one building, and that the upper streets are no more than open 
passages connecting the different parts of the superstructure, he 
will acknowledge that the architects are entitled to more than 
common praise. 

The most interesting portion of this book is that which 
deals with Garrick and his circle. Foote, in his ill-natured 
way, 44 used to say that he remembered 4 Davy 9 in Durham 
Yard, 4 with three quarts of vinegar in the cellar, calling 
himself a wine-merchant.’ ” Garrick received several 
letters from Oliver Goldsmith asking for money; he 
endorsed them 44 Goldsmith’s parlaver.” Of the author of 
the 44 Vicar of Wakefield ” we have a good story bearing 
upon one of his visits to Northumberland House—told in 
his own words: 

I dressed myself in the best manner I could, and, after studyirg 
some compliments I thought necessary on such an occasion, pro¬ 
ceeded to Northumberland House, and acquainted the servants 
that I had particular business with the Duke. They showed me 
into an ante-chamber, where, after waiting some time, a gentleman, 
very elegantly dressed, made his appearance. Taking him for 
the Duke, I delivered all the fine things I had composed, in order 
to compliment him on the honour he had done me, when, to my 
fear and astonishment, he told me I had mistaken him for his 
master, who would see me immediately. At that instant the Duke 
came into the apartment, and I was so confounded on the occasion 
that I wanted words barely sufficient to express the sense I enter¬ 
tained of the Duke’s politeness, and went away exceedingly 
chagrined at the blunder I had committed. 

Space fails us to mention the curious and unashamed good- 
for-nothings who have also haunted this part of London, 
and somehow made for themselves an unenviable niche in 
history. It must suffice to say in conclusion that the reader 
who desires more acquaintance with this rich corner of the 
City and its unrivalled associations should not fail to 
consult Mr. Austin Brereton’s volume as a pleasant 
preliminary step to a personal investigation. 
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The Red City . By S. Weir Mitchell. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

The novelist who sets his story in the frame of a definite 
period, among places and persons with names which have 
become more or less familiar, lays himself open to many 
possibilities of failure. Anomalies of conversation easily 
slip in ; dress must be carefully studied ; the customs of the 
time need cautious display lest the colours leap too readily 
to the eye and the balance of the picture be impaired. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell has essayed a tale of the city of Penn during 
the days of President Washington’s second Administration, 
and we can compliment him on his success in maintaining 
the “atmosphere”—an overworked word, but we lack a 
better—equably and with little artifice from beginning to 
end. The pages are fragrant with old-time Quaker courtesy 
and gentleness ; a quaint, shy humour, which occasionally 
ripples into genuine fun, surprises us into smiles again and 
again ; and, in spite of our divergence from the grey and 
somewhat cheerless creed professed (not always meticu¬ 
lously practised) by these demure dames and damosels, we 
are bound to back up the hero when he falls in love with 
little Margaret, and to confess that he could not possibly 
have done better. Margaret rebels against the severities 
of the “Friends”—ever so quietly and discreetly, it is 
true ; and her mother does not curb the young spirit over 
much, but yields whimsically and gracefully to the inevit¬ 
able. The scene where Margaret is seizea by a bevy of 
liotous girls and persuaded to attire herself fashionably 
“ just for a half-hour ” is one of the prettiest in the book : 

Nice Christians these 1 She would not. Mother would not 
like it, and—ah, me, she was not unwilling to sec herself once in 
the long cheval-glass. She had had naughty dreams of brocade 
and powder. Despite her resistance, they had off the prim 
Quaker dress, and blushing, half angry, half pleased, she was in 
slim attire, saying : 44 Thou really must not. My stockings ; oh, 
not my stockings ! Oh, Molly Greenleaf, how can I ? It is 
dreadful—please not.” But the stockings were on, and the 
garters, with compliments my modest pen declines to preserve. 
There was enough of the maiden neck in view above the under- 
vest, and a very splendid length of brocade gown, with lace of 
the best, and a petticoat, pearl-tinted, 41 Because, dear, we are all 
Quakers,” they cried. 14 And do keep still, or the powder will be 
all over thee. What colour, girls I Can it be real ? I must kiss 
thee to see if it be rouge/' 

44 For shame ! ” Ci ictl Margaret, between tears and laughter. 

11 Now a fan—and patches—No. The old women wear them ; 
but gloves, crumpled down at the elbow. So 1 " She had given 
up at last. It was only for a frolic half-hour. 44 Go now and see 
thyself.” Two of the merriest seized lighted candles, and stood 
on each side of the long cheval-glass, a pretty picture, with 
Margaret before the mirror, shy and blushing. 41 Isn’t she, oh, 
isn’t she, the sweetest thing !” 

The Quaker maiden looktd down at the rich brocade and then 
looked up, and knew that she was beautiful. She stood still, 
amazed at the revelation, and the gods who give us uncalled-for 
thoughts set in her mind for a moment the figure of the young 
vicomte. She coloured, and cried as she turned away from the 
glass, 44 You have had your way with me, and now—undress me, 
girls, please. I should scarce know how/' 

But her own clothes were hidden, the dinner-gong had 
sounded, and Margaret perforce showed herself to the 
company, hardly knowing whether to laugh or cry. 

This is by no means the liveliest or most important part 
of the book, but it strikes truly and delicately the note of 
the story. Later on we read of a duel, a chase between 
two ships, lost despatches, and there is a thrilling descrip¬ 
tion of the plague that ravaged the “ Red City ” ; much is 
told also w’ith regard to the men of mark of that time. Not 
one of the characters is tame or uninteresting. We can 
recommend this romance heartily to all our readers; 
whether they care for that particular period in American 
history or not, we feel confident that the time spent with 
Mistress Margaret and her vivacious, lovable circle of friends 
will prove altogether pleasant. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine . By John Fox. (Con¬ 

stable, 6s.) 

It was with a sense of pleasant anticipation that we 


observed on the cover of this book the words “A Ken¬ 
tucky Story,” and we have not been disappointed. The 
charming “ Blue Grass Region ” which James Lane Allen 
has described so beautifully is here brought before us with 
a sure and delicate touch, although the characters of this 
romance and their doings are of a calibre very different 
from those of “The Choir Invisible” or “The Increasin'’ 
Purpose.” They are robust, energetic, hot-blooded; some 
of them have a pretty knack of handling their Winchesters 
and their revolvers on the principle of “ shoot first and 
argue afterwards,” and even when the argument happens 
to come first we are generally conscious that somebody ur 
other is 44 covered ” by a steadily-aimed Colt in the back¬ 
ground. In spite of all this shooting, there is no sugges- 
tion of cheap literature about the story, nor has the reader 
to look upon the ensanguined scenes which recently seem 
to have become a deplorable fashion in fiction. The 
standard of work is consistently good both in plot and 
writing. 44 June,” the simple, uneducated girl, taken from 
her 44 Lonesome Cove ” by John Hale, and trained into the 
ways of town and a sophisticated outlook on life, is a very 
winsome heroine; transformed into a daintily-dressed, 
accomplished young lady, she gradually overtakes Hale 
and leaves him behind in appreciation of the niceties of 
civilisation, and the development is suggested in a most 
capable manner. He, remaining at his work, far from 
cities and refinement, slowdy but unavoidably deteriorates; 
she, fresh from the society of a large American city, 
meets him with something approaching disgust—and 
they are lovers. Their realisation that the change in both 
of them was after all only superficial, is not brought about 
abruptly, but led up to by a reasonable series of incidents 
through which the character of each is finely shown. 

The strongest part of the book is its description of the 
rise and fall of one of those ephemeral townships which 
spring up round the scene of a 44 boom ; ” in this case, the 
44 boom ” is caused by the discovery of coal. The attempts 
of the few resolute men to maintain and administer justice 
among people w’hose code has been that of the firearm, 
their troubles and difficulties, make excellent reading, and 
we may conclude with a short extract, illustrating one of 
the awkward situations with which these pioneers were 
called upon to deal at a moment’s notice. Eight men arc 
44 covering ” one another in front of the court-house, 
44 every man afraid to be the first to shoot, since he knew 
that the flash of his own pistol meant instantaneous death 
for him ” : 

As Hale shrank back, he pushed against somebody who thrust 
him aside. It was the judge. 

44 Why don’t somebody shoot ? ” he asked sarcastically. 44 Yocre 
a purty set o’ fools, ain’t you ? I want you all to stop this damned 
foolishness. Now, when I give the word, I want you, Jim Falia 
and Rufe Tolliver thar, to drap yer guns.” Already Rufe was 
grinning like a devil over the absurdity of the situation. 

44 Now!" said the judge ; and the two guns were dropped. 

44 Put ’em in yo’ pockets.” They did. 

44 Drap l ” All dropped, and, with those two, all pul uptbeir 
guns, each man, however, w atching now the man who had just 
been covering him. Hale left the judge . . . his horse w* 
lame, but he must go on. . . . When the beast was brought 
round, he overheard two men talking at the porch. 

4 ‘ You don’t mean to say they've made peace ?” 

44 Yes—Rufe’s going away agin and they shuk hands—all of'em ’ 

Olessia. By A. Kouprinn. Translated by Major A 
Estcourt Harrison. (Sisley, 3s. 6d.) 

We cannot discover any valid reason why this story should 
ever have been translated. Olessia, the heroine, is the 
daughter of an acknowledged witch—a bold stroke, cer¬ 
tainly, and one which seems to hold possibilities of excre¬ 
ment, for the girl shares her mother’s uncanny powers 
w ithout her disreputable appearance. But the demonstra¬ 
tion which she gives her lover of her familiarity with the 
black art is very unconvincing, and only weakens whit 
little air of reality the narrative possesses. Olessia is pc£ 
suaded by her lover to attend a church service; thepe^F 
resent her presence, catch her, and maim her; 
two women disappear, leaving their empty, disordered but 
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in the forest, and the lover disconsolate. The combina¬ 
tion of the supernatural and the normal has often been 
essayed in fiction, rarely with success. In this instance it 
merely renders what might have been a passable little love 
idyll completely futile and uninteresting. 


DISTRACTIONS AT EVENSONG 

The church was empty—practically empty—and this on 
Sunday night, and yet the evening congregations had been 
improving, he repeated to himself with the insistency of 
an act of faith. 

But the twos and threes who dropped in from curiosity 
on one Sunday dropped off the next Sunday. There was 
something alarming to them about an empty church— 
something ridiculous to them, too. 

Was it his fault ? He wondered during the Office 
hymn. Surely on the whole the service was as good as 
any in the neighbourhood. It was true there was no 
choir—was that but one link in a chain of drawbacks ? 
At any rate, the church was comfortable, well warmed and 
well lighted, and no one could complain of being without 
hymn-books. Again, candles were burning ; there was a 
cope, there was incense, even an image—with its homely, 
friendly lamp burning before it. And then there was the 
Blessed Sacrament, as the genuflection before the Magnificat 
recalled the Presence to his mind—forgotten in his 
anxieties ; and he censed the altar more carefully and 
reverently, remembering not to clank the chains as he had 
read in Levasseur in the afternoon. 

Again, there was the old Catholic breath expressed as it 
were from the walls themselves—their old consecration 
steaming out, warming, purifying the church, filling it with 
mystery. The old vocabulary was again in use—Mass and 
Sacrament, and Mary and the holy souls. His own per¬ 
sonality sparked Catholicism and dominated — during 
service time, at any rate—the microbes of Protestantism 
they had brought in with them through the night air from 
their locked-up cottages. Yet there was no doubt of it— 
he was reading the Second Lessson—he did feel acutely, 
definitely depressed. He felt he would give anything to 
be able to scream out loud after the Grace, shut the Prayer- 
book with a bang, and tell the congregation to go, go, go, 
and leave him alone. . . . Their faces were the same, 
everlastingly the same; the number was ludicrous; 
villagers—yes ; not outsiders or importations ; but were 
they learning the Faith, or did they merely like him and 
hate or despise his religion ? 

But the recital of the Apostles' Creed changed his mood ; 
the absolute majesty and serenity of its dogmatism steadied 
him, began to warm and console him. Ashamed at his own 
inattention to the service, he turned his thoughts resolutely 
from himself, but became distracted this time on their 
account, alarmed at last for them ; after all, they need con¬ 
soling and comforting. They had to walk back out of an 
empty church into their village to meet, in all likelihood, 
a radiant stream of Dissenting neighbours. From alarm 
he fell to being appalled. If they should become apostate— 
his pusillus grex ! If from the very confidence with which 
he held them in his grasp, so to speak, he should neglect 
them, despise them, offend them unconsciously in some 
microscopic way 1 What should he do ? He could not— 
would not—face an utterly empty church ; had any priest 
ever ? If it did empty altogether he should have to resign, 
and the cause—the sacred cause—would suffer by his own 
unquestioned extinguishment in contempt and silence. 

In the last verse of the hymn before the sermon he made 
a desperate effort of spirit, gave out some notices, and began 
his sermon. 

As he began he looked at the fifty or sixty souls before 
him, tired with the week’s work—yes—but apparently 
happy, comfortable, simple. No, there was no Judas there. 
Still he must console and comfort them yet more. He felt 
he could not teach to-night. 

Then from cheering them he grew to be sorry for their 
poverty—their isolation (like his isolation) from the accepted 
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religious life of the village—the inevitable alienation from 
their neighbours. He began to feel the very pain they 
must be feeling at being slowly torn away alive (and he it 
was who was tearing them away) from their old religious 
roots—the grinning village looking on at their naked 
tortures. They w T ere pitiable—to be pitied. Still, as he 
went on slowly preaching the faith seemed to permeate 
them once again. He was now sure it did ; he could feel 
it, hear it falling on them like gentle and refreshing snow, 
just moistening their eyes and making their tired necks 
crane up to the pulpit like happy, thirsting birds. 

And in his soul he grew to tolerate them, and at last love 
fell into his words and inspired him, and he became 
eloquent after a rude fashion. They w T ere responding— 
thank God !—they were conglomerating atoms fusing into a 
mass. He was a force, dealing with a force. Soul to soul, 
heart to heart, sowing, strengthening, vitalising, subduing. 
And his dry despair died and his spirit achieved simplicity, 
and he became consoling as the thought of his own 
eloquence faded from his mind and he was back again in 
the Bible with the Lord and His Mother—the Sermon on 
the Mountain—the law of Love and Heaven the End. 

And a child, yet a man once more—wondering, wondering, 
and now simply and humbly explaining—but with what 
proud delight and freshness—what he could not under¬ 
stand himself, leaning so heavily, so restfully, so lovingly on 
his own faith. 

Sandys Wason. 


STUDDING-SAIL 

The 44 Century ” gives no examples, notes the pronuncia¬ 
tion as stuns/, and suggests derivation from stud , to support, 
or from steadying. Smyth, 14 Sailor’s Word-book ” (1867), 
has the definition 44 fine weather sails set butside the 
square sails,’’ and notes that 44 the term scudding-sails was 
formerly used.” The only meaning in w'bich stud is 
recorded by Smyth is that of a kind of bolt for strengthen¬ 
ing the links of a chain cable. Studding-sail does not 
appear to have been in general use very long, the older 
term being bonnet , F. bonnelle, recorded for E. c. 1400, 
L.G. and Du. a little later ( v . Kluge, 44 Secmannssprache,” 
pp. 116-7), and also in use in Sp., It., Port., and Basque. 
The earliest examples for studding-sail in 44 Richardson’s 
Diet.” are from 44 Cook’s Voyages ” and 44 Falconer’s Ship¬ 
wreck” (1762), 14 Swift on the deck the stud-sails all 
descend.” 44 A Sea Dictionary of all the Terms of Navi¬ 
gation ” (London, 1728) has only bonnet . Even Jal (1848) 
has no entry studding-sail , but, under F. bonnelle , gives 
angl. anc. bonnet, angl. mod. studding-sail. The latter is, 
however, in Bailey (1736), 44 Bolts of canvas extended in a 
fair gale of wind, along the side of the mainsail, and 
boomed out with a boom.” This is the earliest occurrence 
I have met with. Lescallier’s rare 44 Vocabulaire des Termes 
dc Marine anglois et fran^ois ” (Paris, 1777) has both bonnet 
and studding-sail . Jal gives, s.v. bonnelle, Norm, eslouin , 
which I believe to be the origin of stun-sl, becoming by 
folk-etymology stud-sail ( v . Falconer), and, under the 
influence of scudding-sail (r. Smyth), further elaborated into 
studding-sail . Estouinc is recorded by the Encyclopedic 
(1785) and by Koding (1798), but is replaced in Mod. F. by 
bonnelle cti etui (r. Godefroi, Jal, Furetiere). Jal defines 
estouinc as 44 nom de l’6tui, transport 6 a la voile qu’it 
renfermait etabritait, quand elle ne fonctionnait pas.” This 
derivation is probably erroneous, etui being a meaningless 
corruption of the older word. Godefroi has three examples 
for O.F. estouin : 

Esluins ferment (var. estoins forment) et escotes 
Et font tandre les cordes totes. (Brut.) 

Ne n’i out la nuit lof cloe, 

Esluinc trait ne tref garde. (Vie de S. Gile.) 

Pour fuyr plus tost, mist la mizenne soubz Vestouyn, qui 
est une voisle tenant a ung des boutz de l’antenne, pendant 
hors sur le bort du navire, mise la pour hastive fuyte ou 
viste chace. 
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This third quotation, from the Chronique of Jehan 
d’Authon (1466-1527), shows clearly that the Norman 
estouin was synonymous with bonnette. It was in use till 
the eighteenth century (v.s.), apparently the period of the 
introduction of studding-sail. If introduced into the E. 
nautical language, estouin would naturally take the explana¬ 
tory sail } or stunsl may even be a diminutive estuincel from 
the form cstuinc (v.s.). Studding-sail itself is a book-form 
unknown to sailors. The word estouin being exclusively 
Norman, is probably of Germanic, perhaps O.E. origin. 
At a guess, I should take it for an old present participle ; cf. 
M.E. steowien , to coerce, restrain (Stratmann and Bradley), 
Du. stouwen 1 Iris, compescere, cogere, coercere (Kilian, 
1620), to drive or chase (Hexham, 1672). A driver is a 
kind of studding-sail (Lescallier and Jal). Cotgrave has 
estouillon (obs), a fanne to gather winde withall, which may 
be connected with estouin. 

Ernest Weekley. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ INVERTED FEET ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sjr, —Mr. Rudmose-Brown need not have felt any doubt about 
my condemnation of sing-song, clearly stated several times 
already. I am not sure that his phrase “beating an ictus” is 
free from suspicion of it. If this implies placing any physical 
stress, must not this lead to sing-song ?—if not, there seems little 
practical difference between his view and mine. Docs not the 
rather ambiguous word “ beating” mislead by calling up the idea 
of a stress which is not a stress, so that “ clash between ictus and 
word-accent'* suggests an actual conflict between two stresses ? 
Perhaps some word like “thinking” or “imagining” an ictus 
would better represent the true state of affairs. 

I would not say that “ wresting the prose rhythm” never 
occurs. I think our poets suggest it, and that it rests with us how 
far we carry it out. Thus, in Keats’s “enchantment” line I con¬ 
sider that the poet intended to suggest something intermediate 
between prose accentuation on the one hand and sing-song 
utterance on the other. Mr. Rudmose-Brown’s careful analysis 
of the sounds, and his tentative explanation of the metre, seem 
to support this by giving what is neither ordinary prose-reading 
nor pure sing-song. They show how he carries out the poet’s 
suggestion; another man might slightly modify the process, yet 
reach the same result. Prosodical importance attaches to the 
result rather than to the method. I still think that more than 
“careful attention to accentuation and quantity” is involved in 
thus treating the line. But I will not dwell further on the 
“ verbal ” part of his letter. 

He will remember that I protested against it being supposed 
that any sentence carrying five well-marked speech-accents 
formed a valid heroic line ; a fortiori , I should say the same of 
any mere haphazard collection of ten syllables. The difficulty 
begins when we seek to define limits. Introducing comic words 
obscures the real point. If his amusing examples were replaced 
by clauses of similar sound but serious meaning, I doubt if the 
incongruity would be equally felt. “ Sugar” is no worse an 
ending for a line than “ witting,” nor “ prosecuted ” than “ hesi¬ 
tating.” Such a sentence as 

All trespassers will be prosecuted 

seems hopelessly prosaic— first , because of its sense ; second , 
because its natural prose swing is so unlike “iambic” rhythm 
that any effort to relate them gives pain instead of pleasure. 
Whether a great poet could not overcome this difficulty I should 
be slow to determine. If lines like the following—which, of 
course, are not exact parallels—were altered to comic words of 
the same sound, would their incongruity with normal verso- 
rhythm be much less apparent than in Mr. Rudmose-Brown's 
examples ?— 

Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

And made him bow to the gods of his wives. 

The weight of the superincumbent hour. 

Piloted it round the circumfluous ocean. 

And strove in vain to unsettle and wield. 

And burn the tares with unquenchable fire. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of England. 

Is no “ mental gymnastic ” needed in bringing to a common 
denominator two “five-stress” lines like 

Intolerable interludes, and infinite ill. 

The fig, the poplar, and the apricot ? 


Of course, it is hardly fair to consider lines apart from their 
context. But, taking them so, are they not sufficient to pro;c 
the impossibility of laying down hard-and-fast rules? Prosodies 
have continually sought to make such rules, only to find them 
triumphantly broken. 

When Mr. Rudmose-Brown claims that specified syllables 
“arc certainly in different feet,” he must remember that this 
assumes a method of division by no means universally accepted. 
The majority, I think, of modern metrists will hold otherwise, 
since they divide a typical “ iambic ” line thus : 

The | weight of | all the | hopes of | half the | world. 

I have purposely avoided raising such questions at present, know¬ 
ing that opinions differ, and that within limited space it is impos¬ 
sible to discuss principles of verse-structure. As far as posable, 
issues of fact alone should be dealt with here. One such is 
suggested by himself in connection with “trisyllabic feet," and to 
it I will confine further remark. 

He finds a trisyllabic foot in the words “travelled among"as 
they occur in Wordsworth’s line : 

I travelled among unknown men. 

Now, it is quite possible to read the line so, but it involves making 
a monosyllabic foot elsewhere in the line—before or after, accord¬ 
ing to our principle of verse-division—and this implies dwelling 
on that monosyllable so as to make the “feet” equal. Weed* 
so read the words, I repeat, just as we can place a stress on the 
first syllabic of “among,” but docs either represent the way in 
which we naturally read, or even conceive, the line? Comparea 
case where such trisyllabification does, to my mind, really occur, 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” with its strongly marked 
“ trochaic” rhythm, contains the line 

Act, act in the living present. 

No one, I suppose, reads this to pure sing-song, thus: 

Act, act | in the | living | present. 

We all dwell on the first two words, dwell on them so long that 
the words “in the” have to be rapidly hurried over, crowded 
into one “foot” with the preceding syllable (for in this case the 
same divisions are recognised by both schools). Here is a real 
“trisyllabic foot,” if that term be allowed, corresponding to an 
actual fact of speech. In Wordsworth’s line, as most people 
read it, I can detect no such fact. The trisyllabic hypothesis is 
merely “ postulated ” by theorists to escape recognising a slight 
but real inversion of accent. When “ facts** are faced, I think 
we must admit a difference between these two cases, and the 
admission will prevent our being entitled to assume the existence 
of trisyllabic feet where none are revealed by ordinary speech. 

T. S. OMOxa 

WOMANS SUFFRAGE 

To the Editot of The Academy 

Sir,—T he case against the granting of the suffrage to women 
appears, so far as sensible persons are concerned, to be so over¬ 
whelming that it seems a pity to overstate it or to allow the 
question to be the excuse for a general attack on the female sex 
as some of your correspondents do. 

The hooligan tactics of the members of the militant societies 
and their hangers-on arc a sufficient reason for declining even to 
consider the matter. For any “statesman’* to yield to such 
clamour would be a national disgrace and a direct incitement to 
other bodies—the unemployed, for instance—to go and do like¬ 
wise. No tears need be shed over the “constitutionalists.” These 
ladies, now that the forward party are thoroughly discredited, are 
very active in dissociating themselves from the Pankhurst and 
Dcspard groups. But it is too late. Thy f should have disowned 
the militants when it seemed that their efforts would be crowned 
with success. Instead of that, they gave them everv encourage¬ 
ment. Further, it is a fact that many of these Suffrage crank 
belong to all three female suffrage societies. 

Even if these raving women were to so mend their manners 
that the pros and cons of female suffrage could be seriously dis¬ 
cussed, then, as one cf your correspondents well pointed out, only 
those who favour “votes for all women ” could support M votes 
for women.’* 

To give women of property and wcmen-householders a vote 
for a few years in order that afterwards their votes might be 
swamped by the votes of all women is a policy which on reflec¬ 
tion I feci would not appeal even to the majority of delegates at 
a Conservative Conference. 

As one who until recently was a supporter of female suffrage, 

I feel that you have done a service in disclosing the true character 
of the agitation and in showing that, unless a Socialist, one cannet 
support the movement. 

A. B. 

November 26, 1908. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

At the present moment the fate of the 11 Education com¬ 
promise ” appears to 44 hang in the balance ”—to adopt the 
phraseology of those Unionist papers which a week ago 
were denouncing as 44 fanatics ” and wreckers ” all those 
who declined to acquiesce in it. It is quite on the cards 
that by the time these lines appear in print the whole 
wretched tomfoolery will be at an end, which will be a sad 
thing for the 41 moderate men of all parties ” of whom we 
have heard so much. In any case we are quite certain 
that Mr. Runciman’s Bill has no more chance of becoming 
law than the Bills of Messrs. Birrell and McKenna. 
Meanwhile 41 the People ” have had. an opportunity at 
Chelmsford of giving expression to their 44 passionate desire 
for temperance reform ” as embodied in the late lamented 
Licensing Bill They have seized this unique opportunity, 
and turned a Unionist majority of 454 into one of 2,565. 
On the face of it this looks rather like a nasty rebuff for 
the Radical Government, but Mr. Dence, the defeated 
candidate, has provided a complete explanation of this 
otherwise inexplicable state of affairs. 14 We have 
lost,” he says, 44 not because the majority of the electors 
are against us, but because every sort of pressure 
was brought to bear upon the voters by the clergy, by the 
squire, and by the farmer, and all that could be done to 
intimidate people was done.” Mr. Dence is evidently a 
disciple of the Bishop of London in the matter of whole¬ 
sale libel and slander. Like his reverend master in this 
delicate art, he has discovered that it is quite safe to make 
baseless and abominable insinuations against a whole body 
of people, though he would not dare to bring the same 
charges against an individual. If Mr. Dence were to 
mention the name of one single squire, or clergyman, or 
farmer whom he can accuse of intimidating voters he 
would almost certainly be sued for libel, and either sent to 
prison or condemned to pay large damages, but as long as 
he confines himself to vague generalities he is quite safe. 
Of course, allowances must be made for a defeated candi¬ 
date, but it is not often, happily, that we are treated to such 
exhibitions of ill-tempered and unsportsmanlike foolishness 
as are supplied by Mr. Dence’s childish remarks. The fact is 
that the agricultural labourers who, according to Mr. Dence, 
would have voted for him if they 44 could only realise that 
the ballot was secret ” know just as much about the secrecy 
of the ballot as Mr. Dence knows, and a great deal more 
about agriculture and most other things that concern them. 


We have been requested by the Bishop of Manchester to 
print a copy of his 44 Open Letter to the Bishops of the 
Church of England,” w’hich is 41 a plea from Lancashire 
against the Education Bill, 1908.” We regret very much 
that, owing to unusual pressure on our space this week, we 
are unable to find a place for the letter, which consists of 
eleven pages of print. We may, however, strongly recom¬ 
mend all those Churchmen who are still in favour of peace 
at any price, to obtain a copy of it and to read it carefully. 
14 The Committee,” says the Bishop of Manchester, 41 is 
aware that much of the enthusiasm on behalf of the Bill 
arises from an impatient desire to get rid of a question 
which requires some expert knowledge to understand its 
bearings rightly.” Even in the short space of time since 
the Bishop penned these W’ords the 44 enthusiasm ” 
to which he refers has almost entirely evaporated, 
thanks largely to the splendid stand he has made, but 
whether the Bill at present under consideration in the 
House ot Commons becomes law or not, it is most important 
that people with votes or influence should endeavour to 
get a clear idea of the points at issue, as it is quite certain 
that if the Bill passes both Houses the whole thing will 
have to be fought out again in the near future. It has 
been proved that the newspapers on which the average 
man is w*ont to rely, with more or less success, for guidance 
and for a clear statement of the facts, have for some 
unknown reason flung serious argument to the winds and 
indulged in a wild, unreasoning howl for compromise. 
Among London dailies the Standard is the only exception. 
Most of the men who write on the subject in these papers 
seem to be utterly ignorant about the question, and it is to 
be hoped that the Bishop of Manchester has sent a copy 
of his letter to every newspaper office in England. If only 
one editor out of every ten takes the trouble to read it 
through, much will have been done to stem the torrent of 
utterly irrelevant and foolish babble about 4 ‘ peaceful settle¬ 
ments,” 44 moderate opinion,” and the rest of it. 


We quote from the concluding part of the Bishop of 
Manchester’s able and moving appeal to his brother- 
Bishops: 

We have said nothing as to the morality of the 
proposed transfers, fearing that we could not say what 
we think without giving offence to you. We must hope 
on this point that you are right and that we are 
wrong as to the moral effect of the sanction given by 
our authorities to wholesale disregard of trusts. But, 
apart from this, the Bill means for us the loss of a 
school system which has been very dear to us and 
has cost many sacrifices. It means humiliation of our 
working men and women in the mills when they are 
forcibly dispossessed of the property for which they 
have toiled—their pride and a great centre of their 
spiritual life. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
loss of the schools is a more serious disendowment to 
them than would be even the loss of their churches. It 
means the unsettlement of all religious instruction, the 
opening of the teaching profession without let or 
restraint to men and women who have no religious 
faith at all, it means that such persons may enjoy all 
the prestige of State officials with all the power of 
moulding the young life of our children. All this will 
seem to have been done with your lordships’ consent, 
in the name of religious peace. The result cannot 
but be disastrous to the Church. We implore you 
before it is too late to retrace your steps, and to say 
that now that you have seen the best offer that a 
friendly Government can make under Nonconformist 
influence, you cannot accept it.” 

Fortunately the fate of the Church Schools does not 
depend on the Bishops, who have almost unanimously 
expressed their willingness to hand them over to the 
enemy. Nevertheless, we cannot but hope that some 
among these will be moved to shame and repentance when 
they read the Bishop of Manchester’s letter. In conclusion, 
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we shall remind our readers that the Bishop of Manchester, 
unlike most other Bishops, really represents his Diocese, 
and that he is not speaking merely for himself but for the 
whole body of that Diocese, which contains one-tenth of 
the whole population of England and Wales. 


Our correspondent 44 Arch. G.” writes enclosing a copy 
of the leaflet which has been issued by the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to announce the Women’s Suffrage 
Demonstration held to-day at the Albert Hall. On the 
back of this leaflet there are printed certain sayings of four 
44 eminent statesmen ” on the question of Women’s Suffrage. 
Among them is the following by Mr. Herbert Gladstone : 
41 1 believe that the country would be made better and 
happier by the admission of women to the vote.” So that 
it appears we were mistaken in saying in a recent issue 
that Mr. Gladstone was 44 known, to his credit, for his strong 
anti-Suffrage views.” If the sentence quoted above really 
represents Mr. Gladstone’s views, we are sorry, not because 
Mr. Gladstone’s views are of very much importance one way 
or the other, but simply because we are always sorry to hear 
that any man is a supporter of female suffrage. No date, 
however, is attached to the quotation from Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, and it may well be that since he made the state¬ 
ment quoted by the Women’s Liberal Federation he has 
changed his mind. Certain inhabitants of Australia were 
at one time convinced that it would be a great thing for 
Australia to introduce rabbits into the country. It sounded 
a most reasonable proposition on the face of ic, and it was 
accordingly put into effect. The Australians have now, how¬ 
ever, changed their minds on this point, and if the original 
introducers of rabbits into Australia were alive and could 
be secured, they would run a good chance of being lynched. 
We have no means of ascertaining Mr. Gladstone’s present 
views on the Woman Suffrage auestion, but we should like 
to remind the Women’s Liberal Federation that hundreds 
of thousands of men who used to be in favour of Women’s 
Suffrage are now bitterly opposed to it. 


From an article written by a person who signs himself 
44 Jacob Tonson” in the New Age we cull the following 
paragraph : 

Of course I had to admit that Lord Alfred Douglas, 
before he began to cut capers in the hinterland of 
Fleet Street, had been a poet. I have an early and 
unprocurable volume of his that, to speak mil dly, is 
not for sale. 

We dislike very much referring by name in these columns 
to the Editor of this paper, but we shall take this oppor¬ 
tunity of pointing out that Lord Alfred Douglas has pro¬ 
duced only two volumes of poetry—one called “ Poems,” 
which was published in Paris by the Mcrcurc de France , 
with a French translation, and another entitled 44 The City 
of the Soul,” published by Mr. Grant Richards. The 
44 City of the Soul ” went into a second edition a few months 
after publication, and the whole of the two editions are 
now sold out. The sale of the book was stopped by the 
bankruptcy of Mr. Grant Richards, and for some time it 
was impossible to obtain a copy. A new edition will 
shortly be issued by another firm of publishers. Of the 
edition of a thousand copies issued by the Mcrcurc de France 
about nine hundred have been sold and the remainder are 
on sale, and can be obtained by writing to the Mcrcurc de 
France or to any bookseller in London or Paris ; moreover, 
editions of the complete poems, compiled from both 
volumes, have been published in Holland, in Austria, and in 
Italy. So that when 4 ‘Jacob Tonson” asserts that he possesses 
an unprocurable volume he makes a serious blunder, and 
when he says that the book is not for sale he makes a 
further blunder of an even more serious nature. We have 
already, with the assistance of our solicitors, brought the 
New Age into an attitude of humble supplication, and if it 
were worth while the process could now be repeated. We 
prefer merely to put into the pillory a further sample of 
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, the impudent misstatements which so distinguish the 
, great Socialist pennyworth. 

l If Mr. Tonson, whose real name is probably Fish knew 
half as much about poetry as he professes to know, he 
would be aware also that the poems which have during 
the past two years appeared from time to time in the 

> columns of The Academy over the signature “A. D.”are 

i by Lord Alfred Douglas, who has no more given up lyi ng 
! a poet than Mr. Tonson has given up being a writer of 
( foolish paragraphs. And as for the 44 hinterland of Fleet 
Street,” Lord Alfred Douglas writes for no other paper but 
The Academy, and he is not the 44 A. D.” whose signature is 
so flourished by the New Age. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Tonson writes without knowledge, and indulges in sweeping 
assertions without being at pains to look into the facts. That 
he should be let loose in the New Age to make his aspersions 
and misstatements about a poet whom it is the merest 
justice to call a poet of European reputation docs not 
reflect much credit upon the literary good faith of the 
New Age. And lest Mr. Tonson should rush into further 
rash print on the subject, we may as well inform him that 
the Dutch, Austrian, and Italian editions of Lord Alfreds 
poems are issued at the risk of their several publishers 
and were not suggested by Lord Alfred Douglas or his 
publishers, agents, or friends. 

It appears that the New Age is to publish a Christinas 
Number, which will contain portraits of such genial Christ¬ 
massy souls as Messrs. Keir Hardic, Bernard Shaw, Victor 
Grayson, Sidney Webb, and H. N. Hyndman. We 
suppose that the Socialist babies will find this horrible 
collection of pictures in their stockings on Christmas 
morning. We feel a tenderness for those babies. But it 
seems that the New Age is not only determined to outrage 
Santa Claus, but that it has started a department for 
humorous vaticination : 

44 We prophesy,” says the New Age solemnly, “ that 
six months hence our Christmas Number will be selling 
at double its price of threepence, and in twelve 
months at four times its price. . . . We urge our 
readers to secure not merely one, but a dozen copies 
of this issue. . . . We shall print thirty’ thousand 

copies for a first edition, and repeat until the machinery 
breaks down.” 

14 Until the machinery breaks down ” is a “large order, 
unless the New Age machinery happens to be Socialistic 
machinery, in which case we will warrant it to break down 
auite early in the proceedings. Meanwhile we may note 
that there does not appear to have been a wild rush for 
our contemporary’s issue of 3,300 6 per cent, preference 
shares of ^1, for the company’s prospectus is reprinted in 
the current issue of the paper, and 44 intending subscriber 
are urged to make application for shares at once.” It 
seems to us that if people want to get money out of the 
New Age the best thing they can do <is to buy the Sec 
Age Christmas Number for threepence, and sell it for 
sixpence in six months, or for a shilling in twelve months 
We do not suppose that the 6 per cent, preference shares 
will be worth much more by the time another Christmas 
comes round. 

It should be observed also that the directors are pre¬ 
pared to proceed to allotment on a subscription of jfio 00 
out of which they are to pay £300 in hard cash to Mr. 
Orage, one of the joint editors, together with a salary c! 
^208 a year, while Mr. Frank Palmer, the publisher and 
manager of the New Age , is likewise to have a salary of 
.£208 a year ; so that, assuming that no more than £i, 5 °° 
is subscribed, nearly half of it is to go in cash payments 
and salaries to the editor and manager. We do not think that 
these payments and salaries are at all excessive in the 
circumstances ; but we are of opinion that the Sen 
will be well advised to get its ^1,500 out of its enormous 
sales of the threepenny Christmas Number, and to leave 
the investing public alone. And if ^1,500, or for that 
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matter ^3,300, are really necessary to the concern, it seems 
to us that the sum should be subscribed at one fell swoop, 
as it were, by Some of the rich Socialists whose names the 
New Age is so fond of flaunting. We remember that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw boasted a little while ago that he could get 
£ 3,000 for an epic of the length of “ Paradise Lost.” To 
a writer who can improve on Shakespeare the production 
of a better epic than Milton’s should be a mere bagatelle. 
Why does not Mr. Bernard Shaw devote an hour or two 
to the job, and put the New Age out of its financial misery ? 
Or still better, why does he not draw a cheque for the 
money and spare us the epic ? 


Who's Who for 1909 has just been published by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black. It contains 2,112 pages of biographies 
as against the 2,039 pages for last year, so that genius and 
eminence in England would still appear to be rapidly on 
the increase. Out of a very large number of authors who 
figure in these pages we notice that only three describe 
themselves as men of letters—these three being Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, Mr. Louis Zangwill, and Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne. We now know what a man of letters really is. 
Mr. George Meredith is content to write himself down 
“ novelist.” Mr. Swinburne is set forward merely as the son 
of the late Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne, and does 
not even put poet after his name. Mr. Watts Dunton, on 
the other hand, is “poet, novelist, and critic,” if you 
please. To the student of human nature these small 
differences of view are highly interesting. And they go to 
show that modesty continues to be one of the attributes 
of greatness. We must congratulate the editor of Who's 
Who on another excellent issue, and particularly on the 
fact that it is an issue which contains no account what¬ 
ever of the momentous lives of the Pankhursts, Drummonds, 
Maloneys and other palpitating souls who so desire to run 
the world. Even Lady Grove has to be content with a five- 
line notice beneath that of her husband. And she is not 
described as a Suffragist, but as the author of 14 Seventy- 
one Days’ Camping in Morocco.” This is better than 
twenty-one days in Holloway. Even Mr. Max Beerbohm 
does not boast in Who's Who of being a Suffragist. Which 
is as it should be. 


Mr. Winston Churchill has published a new book, and 
pretty well every bookseller’s shop of consequence is 
decorated with a brilliant poster representing Mr. 
Churchill in khaki leaned up against a blue rhinoceros in 
an attitude of 11 let ’em all come.” Mr. Churchill seems to 
have had some remarkable adventures in North-East Africa, 
including an encounter with a procession of crocodiles a 
quarter of a mile long. It is understood that Mr. Churchill 
met this extraordinary assemblage of fierce reptiles with 
the cool remark 14 what a lot of teeth.” Perhaps, however, 
this is an 44 odontological inexactitude,” particularly as in 
his book Mr. Churchill mentions only the crocodiles, and 
not what he said. We shall probably review the great 
statesman’s w’ork at length on a future occasion. Mean¬ 
while we cannot congratulate him on his literary style, 
which in places is very jerky and savours a good deal of 
the Strand Magazine , in the columns of which journal of 
light and leading the work originally appeared. 


Just as we are going to press we are able to read the 
account of the proceedings at the meeting of the Repre¬ 
sentative Church Council at the Church House. The 
Archbishop, it appears, is still 14 not without hope ” of 
carrying through his bargain. On the other hand, it is 
satisfactory to record the fact that Sir Alfred Cripps’s 
resolution utterly condemning Mr. Runciman’s Education 
Bill was passed by a large majority, the exact figures being 
189 to 99. The minority included twenty-one Bishops 
out of twenty-four, which is pretty conclusive evidence 
of the utter failure of these State-appointed functionaries 
to represent either the clergy or the laity of their 
Dioceses. 
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TO “A. D." 

You took proud words and touched their meagre blood, 
You gave them wine and oil and the full grain, 

The rose of love, the sacraments of pain 
And Death and joy, and Beauty where she stood 
Ineffable, like a beatitude, 

And washed in silver dawns and golden rain ; 

You would not stoop for praises or for gain, 

And you have wrought us nothing else but good. 

They sec your soul, on flaming vans of song 
Flash past the prisons, and they shake their bars 
With rage and malice ; where there is no light 
They sit contriving mockeries and wrong ; 

They know you have possessions in the stars, 

And they must spit at you their little spite. 

T. W. H. C. 


“YOU LEAVE THE HORSE 

ALONE” 

It is a fortunate thing, looked at from one point of view, 
that The Academy of last week went to press before the 
report of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s first scathing attack in the 
House of Commons on the educational 44 compromise ” had 
been made public. It will be remembered that we 
denounced this “compromise ” in no measured terms, and 
we even went the length of suggesting that the attitude of 
the great majority of the Unionist papers could only be 
explained by the reflection that the 44 Nonconformists are 
very rich and very generous when the manufacture of 
public opinion is concerned.” Well, it appears that Mr. 
Balfour holds just as strong views about this precious 
44 compromise ” as we do ourselves. And when all is said 
and done we suppDse it will be admitted even by the Pall 
Mall Gazelle that Mr. Balfour has certain claims to speak 
for the Unionist party which transcend those of the anony¬ 
mous scribes who write leading articles for the penny and 
hapenny Unionist journals, to say nothing of our great and 
only daily three-pennyworth. According to most of these 
journals last week, any one who ventured to oppose the 
44 compromise ” so dear to the hearts of 44 Dr.” Clifford 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury was a 44 wrecker,” a 
“fanatic,” and a 44 bad citizen.” We say that it is 
fortunate that our attitude in the matter was made quite 
clear before Mr. Balfour had spoken, because it will 
be evident from this circumstance that our opinion was 
not arrived at on the strength of Mr. Balfour’s authority, 
or on any authority but that of common sense and 
conviction. The situation of the Unionist papers as a 
whole now becomes a not very dignified or enviable one. 
They have to get out of their monumentally stupid blunder 
(if it be nothing worse) as best they may, for obviously 
even the anonymous leader-writers of Fleet Street can 
hardly continue to describe as 41 wreckers,” “fanatics,” 
and 44 bad citizens ” the head of their own party and the 
overwhelming majority of that party who are at one with 
him on this point. They have the further mortification of 
finding that by their complacent stupidity they have played 
into the hands of the Radical and Nonconformist party. 
For instance, we have the Star of December 1st coming 
out with a leading article entitled “ The Wrecker Again.” 
The article, needless to say, is a violent attack on Mr. Balfour. 
Now everybody expects the Star to attack Mr. Balfour, and 
the attacks of the Star are of no more importance to Mr. 
Balfour or any other sane person than would be the praises 
of the Pall Mall Gazette . But it is rather awkward for the 
Pall Mall Gazette that it should find itself in this position 
of agreement with the Star in attacking the head of the 
Unionist party and supplying it with a title for the 
article in which the attack is contained ; at any rate, 
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it ought to be rather awkward for Mr. Astons amazing 
organ. No doubt, by its action over the Education 
44 compromise,” it has won the approbation of 44 Dr.” 
Clifford and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as 
Lord Robert Cecil neatly put it, may be likened to the 
buyer and seller of a horse. 44 Here is a horse,” says the 
Archbishop, hereinafter called the Vendor, 44 a very fine, 
well-bred animal, warranted sound and free from vice. 
I understand you want to buy it ; well, I offer it to you for 
sale.” And 44 Dr.” Clifford, hereinafter called the Purchaser, 
who has had his eye on this particular horse for a very 
long time, eagerly jumps at the opportunity of purchase. 

This is our great 44 c~m'romise; ” and what could be 
more delightful aid charitable and tolerant and brotherly 
and beautiful ? Shame on the miserable fanatics and 
wreckers who would venture to try to upset such a 
pleasant and friendly deal! Of course, there is the ques- 
„ tion of the price which is to be paid for the horse, but 
that is a mere matter of detail ; the great point is that the 
Archbishop has agreed to sell the horse, and that 44 Dr.” 
Clifford, speaking through his agents and humble servants, 
the present Radical Government, has agreed to purchase 
it. At this point in the proceedings—to the horror 
and amazement and disgust and sorrow and breast¬ 
beating indignation of the Pall Mall Gazelle and the 
other Unionist papers (with one or two exceptions, of 
course)— 44 the wrecker,” in the person of the Leader 
of the Unionist party, comes on the scene and gently 
but firmly points out, imprimis, that the aforesaid horse 
does not happen to belong to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, but to a large company of persons who don’t 
want to sell the horse at all at any price whatever. 
Secondly, that even if this large company of persons did 
happen to want to sell their horse they would be 
unreasonable enough to require to know exactly what was 
the price offered ; moreover, that they are such sharp 
and suspicious people that they would actually like 
to see 44 the colour of the money” of the dear kind 
good benevolent brotherly 44 Dr.” Clifford before allowing 
him to lead the noble animal out of the stable. 
Thirdly and lastly, incredible as it may appear, these 
grasping persons have the temerity to pretend to a certain 
amount of sentiment about their horse, and they would 
like to have an assurance that he is to continue to be used 
as a horse, within the meaning of the Act, and not converted 
into sausages or dogs’-meat. It is all very sad and terrible 
and incomprehensible and disappointing for the dear good 
kind Archbishop and his charming old friend 44 Dr.” Clifford. 
The first has got to learn the hard lesson that the servant, 
however trusted, is not the master. We have all heard of, 
and some of us have had experience of, the stud-groom 
who gets in course of time to look upon his master’s horses 
as his own property, or the head-gardener who won’t allow 
his employer to interfere with the flowers. For the sake of 
their honesty, their sobriety, and the good characters which 
they brought from their former places, many a kind-hearted 
master foolishly submits to this most intolerable form of 
tyranny on the part of old and trusted servants. But 
even the most foolish and good-natured master that 
ever breathed will draw the line somewhere, and we 
imagine that he w T ould draw f the line very sharply and 
decisively when Mr. Martingale began to negotiate for 
the barter and exchange of his favourite hunter, or when 
Mr. Andrew McGlasshouse began to 44 compromise ” about 
the grapes and the orchids with the local market-gardener. 
To drop parables and come to plain English, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury is the servant and not the master of 
the Church of England ; and, however good and kind and 
simple and single-hearted he maybe, he has no right what¬ 
ever to be bargaining and ‘ 4 compromising ” over the Church 
Schools. They don’t belong to him, and he has received 
no instructions to sell them from those to whom they do 
belong. As to 44 Dr.” Clifford the purchaser, he has got to 
digest the unpalatable fact that his offers of friendliness 
and brotherIines3 are regarded, by most people who do not 
happen to be Archbishops or Simple Simons, with distrust 
and suspicion. He may appear to the eye of confiding or 


time-serving prelates in the figure of a lamb, but to 
the rank and file of the clergy and laity of the Anglican 
community his feats in the 14 compromising ” line appear 
very much like those of a ramping not to say a roaring lion. 


THE PURIFICATION OF 

“ PUNCH” 

In an imperfect world there are curious happenings. 
We pointed out a couple of weeks back that Punch (by 
way of a joke) had preferred an impertinent charge against 
the editor of this paper. We called on Mr. Seaman to 
justify or withdraw, and, while we were about it, we made 
public our opinion of Punch and Mr. Seaman and Messrs. 
Bradbury and Agnew, and we justified what we had to say 
by reference to their own public acts. To the astonish¬ 
ment of a stupid world which is anxious to believe that Mr. 
Punch is the soul of honour, he makes what he would be 
pleased to call his 44 bow ” in yet another issue without 
explaining how he came to be base enough to accuse the 
editor of a contemporary of a grave journalistic lapse 
without a shadow of reason for so doing. Neither has he 
explained how it came to pass that he printed opposite 
this malicious reflection a page of advertisements from 
persons whom The Academy has had occasion to rebuke. 
Mr. Punch must of course do all that in him lies to save 
his face, and his only way of salvation in the instance 
before us lay in abject silence. But even his admirers will 
now know him for a poltroon. We shall let him go at that, 
and Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew and Seaman will 
probably sleep the sweeter when w ? e inform them, as 
we hereby do, that the incident is closed so far as 
The Academy is concerned. We have to announce 
further, that our challenge of last week has not been 
taken up. We leave it open till further notice, so 
that if Mr. Seaman happens at any time to have a 
sudden access of the divine afflatus, or Messrs. Bradbury 
and Agnew or Mr. E. V. Lucas feel equal to a little public 
reading from certain authors, they may send round to this 
office without hesitation. Meanwhile we shall endeavour 
to bestow a few words of approval on the current number 
of Punch . We note with extreme joy that while Mr. 
Punch’s issue is just as full of advertisements as ever it 
was, he has taken to heart our comments as to his rat- 
poisons, sore-leg ointments, and hair-curlers. These 
advertisements, and particularly the rat-poisons, have been 
swept away. Not one of them remains, and though their 
places have been for the most part filled up with whisky 
advertisements, we think that on the whole the public is 
to be congratulated. When Mr. Punch advertises whisky 
by itself he is probably joking ; but when he advertises rat- 
poisons along side of it the possibilities become rather 
serious. For example, we will suppose that some grinning 
admirer were to get profoundly drunk on one of Mr. Punch's 
vast selection of whiskies and to argue with himself that as 
the Punch whisky was good the Punch rat-poisons might be 
better, especially as Christmas is coming on and money is 
desperately tight—what would happen ? We do not think 
that people who can laugh over Mr. Seaman or Mr. E. V, 
Lucas should be invited to keep rat-poison in the house, and 
we are glad to find ourselves able to imagine that Messrs. 
Bradbury and Agnew agree with us. We make no doubt 
that the rat-poisons concerned are of excellent quality, and 
capable of achieving all that is claimed for them by their 
vendors ; but it is obvious that they cannot be very good 
for people who indulge in the flowing Pi/ncA-bowL 
have made this jest ethereally mild in order that it may 
be properly comprehended, not to say roared over, by the 
bald-headed elect for whom Punch is 44 a weekly feast of 
delight.” To cut a long story short, we consider that the 
quality, or, at any rate, the appropriateness, of the advertise¬ 
ment pages in Punch for December 2nd is greatly improved, 
and we accordingly offer our congratulations to the manage- 
ment. 

We now wish solemnly to convey our congratulations to 
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Mr. Punch’s proper literary staff. Let them please stand 
up and accept this beautiful bouquet They have actually 
managed to produce an entire issue without once mention¬ 
ing, or as much as hinting at, the names of Messrs. 
Chesterton, Belloc, and Shaw. Clearly we have here an 
achievement of the very highest merit, and while perhaps 
it is no affair of ours, we think that it would be graceful of 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew if, in consideration of the 
exhilarating circumstances, they were to hand to Mr. 
Seaman, Mr. Lucas, and an humble following of wits and 
wags, free second-class tickets for a week-end at Brighton, 
including, of course, hotel expenses and admission to the 
pier. When a firm is well served it becomes it to display 
a kindly interest in its employes, and Messrs. Bradbury 
and Agnew were never more sublimely or competently 
served by their intelligent and eager staff than they have 
been during the past week. To keep out Chesterton, 
Belloc, and Shaw must not be counted merely an affair of 
the blue pencil. It is a matter which must have involved 
unthinkable restraint on the emotions and intellect, and the 
amount of toil and perspiration that Mr. Punch’s young 
gentlemen have had to put into the process staggers the 
imagination. The country at large, however, will be grate¬ 
ful, and therein will lie the reward of Messrs Bradbury and 
Agnew, out of which reward they can well afford the price 
of the aforesaid week end tickets. We should hope also 
that Mr. Cockatoo Lucy—the sweetest thing that ever grew 
before a cottage door—will use his tremendous influence in 
political circles, with a view to securing for Mr. Owen 
Seaman a C.M.G. and the thanks of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment for his noble and heroic action in the matter. Of 
course The Academy, which would appear to be the actual 
author of Messrs. Chesterton, Belloc, and Shaw’s summary 
banishment, wants nothing—not even a page advertise¬ 
ment of the forthcoming Punch exhibition. 

While England is the gainer by what has happened, 
however, Messrs. Chesterton, Belloc, and Shaw will be 
distinct losers. Publicity is a wonderfully useful thing for 
public persons of mediocre talent, and Mr. Punch’s 
methods of publicity have no doubt fitted in admirably 
with the advertising programme of England’s three abound¬ 
ing mediocrities. From the pure point of view of commerce, 
we should advise Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew to keep 
their extinguisher firmly down ; for, paradoxical as it may 
seem, Messrs. Chesterton, Belloc, and Shaw are pretty 
sure to feel something of a draught in consequence of their 
expulsion from Punch , and it seems possible that rather 
than be for ever excluded they may take it into their heads 
to have recourse to Mr. Punch’s valuable advertisement 
columns. G. B. S. advertised cheek by jowl with 44 Johnnie 
Walker,” Chesterton by the side of 44 Pop-in-Taw ”—a 
game which we understand produces shrieks of laughter— 
and Belloc lording it beautifully over Eno’s Fruit Salt 
would be nearly as good as the best, and a marked 
improvement on Richards, Heinemann, and Duckworth. 
But, on the whole, we must forgive Mr. Punch—which is 
not forgiving Mr. Seaman—and we must note with 
unfeigned gladness that our dear old friend with the hump 
recognises that criticism should not be despised, and that 
when you point out to him his faults it is his duty to do 
what in him lies to abate them. 


IOHN DAVIDSON’S PADDOCK 

FINALS 

t seems that Mr. John Davidson has been round with his 
vhipping to an evening contemporary. The journal in 
juestion derives the greater portion of its revenue from 
he publication of sporting news, starting-prices, the finals 
•f Captain Coe and the trebles of Old Joe. In the same 
ssue as Mr. Davidson’s lament over his sore back the 
diole of these beautiful features appear, and we can only 
onclude that when next Mr. Davidson wishes to assail us 
e will send his cx parte complaints to the Jockey or the 
diamond Special or The Stable Boy's Whisper. Mr. 
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Davidson says that his trouble is not about himself, but 
about 44 the highest interests of letters.” One would have 
imagined, therefore, that he would have selected for his 
court of appeal some such journal as the Athencrum , or the 
Saturday Review , or perhaps even the Spectator . Probably 
the editors of these journals would not have been keen to 
print the sweepings from The Academy waste-paper 
basket, so that Mr. Davidson was compelled to rest his 
manly brow on the broad bosoms of the husky-voiced 
gentlemen who 44 spot the winner” for you. Mr. Davidson 
is not concerned for himself, but for 44 the highest interests of 
letters.” We believe that if he had given the interests of 
letters, rather than himself, a moment’s thought he would 
have refrained from publishing his late atheistical and impu¬ 
dent poem ; and we believe, further, that, if he cared a bawbee 
about the interests of letters rather than the interests of 
John Davidson, he would have refrained from making a 
spectacle of himself in the Bookmakers' Friend . Of course 
there are wheels within wheels, and among the colleagues 
of Captain Coe and Old Joe—perhaps the rhyme will 
tickle the alert ear of Mr. Davidson—there is a Mr. James 
Douglas, who is also a contributor to M.A.P. , and conse¬ 
quently esteems himself a very powerful literary critic. 
On Saturday evening last that ever was this Mr. James 
Douglas came out in his appointed column with a vasty 
appreciation of Mr. Davidson’s poem. He explained to 
the starting-price world at large that Mr. Davidson is a 
man of genius, and that Mr. Davidson’s 44 Testament ” is a 
marvellous, wonderful, and shining work. Here is a little 
of Mr. James Douglas : 

Mr. Davidson wTites for men, and only men can 
wrestle with him. If you have no imagination you 
need not try to enjoy his strong-winged music. It is 
not the music of poetic platitude and literary conven¬ 
tion. It is the music of a strong man who has out¬ 
grown the banalities of verse and who beats his own 
song out of his own soul. It is not a mean little soul 
warbling meanly about little things. It is a great soul 
which confronts the universe of thought and imagina¬ 
tion and wrings out of it a harmony of meaning. In 
order even to hear this song you must be mature, you 
must be masculine, you must be at one with the best 
thought of the best minds. Mr. Davidson takes your 
growth for granted, and he does not attune his voice 
to the pitch of compromise. His courage is the 
courage of the imagination, and it is foolish to treat it 
as a product of the lower reason. Imagination is the 
higher reason. I do not wonder that Mr. Davidson’s 
poetry is misunderstood, as Shelley and Blake were 
and arej misunderstood. He is a poet who is 
only a few thousand years in advance of the unimagi¬ 
native multitude. It is his business to be misunder¬ 
stood. 

Mr. James Douglas keeps on in this beautiful strain for pretty 
well half a column. The effect on people who go racing 
will no doubt be admirable. But it is singular that nowhere 
in the course of his melliferous prean does Mr. Douglas 
quote a single line of Mr. Davidson’s so powerful pro¬ 
duction. Now James Douglas is an old and fairly cunning 
reviewer of books. He confines himself to no particular 
branch of his journalistic art, and will notice indifferently 
a volume of philosophy, a volume of minor poetry, and a 
volume of stupid 41 humour ” in one and the same breath. 
And when poetry is toward, his chief stand-by, of course, 
is quotation. Why does he not quote from Mr. John 
Davidson ? Well, it is necessary to keep up some sort of 
a show of reason, even in journals which are concerned 
with racing predictions, and Mr. James Douglas is per¬ 
fectly well aware that he would be hard put to it to find a 
passage in John Davidson’s 44 Testament ” which would 
not prove him to be unfaithful to his duty when he 
acclaims in terms of such exalted praise this clumsy pro¬ 
duction of a wicked mind. We have already quoted in 
this paper several passages from the 44 testament ” which 
Mr. Douglas does his best to thrust down the throats of 
the readers of his journal. Two of them—one in prose 
and one in verte—we shall be at the trouble to repeat: 
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My Lords, there is no Other World ; there never 
was anything that man has meant by Other World ; 
neither spirit, nor mystical behind the veil ; nothing 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness, no meta¬ 
physical abstraction. Time is a juggler’s trick of the 
sun and the moon. There is only matter, which is 
the infinite, which is space, which is eternity ; which 
we are. 

44 1 know of Him,” 

I said, eager to speak. 44 The sorcery 
Whereby he seemed to quell the other gods 
Was twofold. First and foremost, reiterant 
Assertion of supreme dominion, / 

Ami; there is no God but Me, assailed 
The Jewish mind for ages, and destroyed 
The sense of hearing for the voice of gods 
Less arrogant. To make Himself renowned 
Beyond all rivalry, in mythic times 
Jehovah had proclaimed Himselt the world’s 
Creator, never imagining that men 
Would wrest its secret from the Universe. 

Howbeit, lcng before we understood 

That all things of themselves evolved, His boast— 

He had pronounced the whole creation good!— 
Exposed him to derision great indeed, 

The world was and will always be, but good 
It never can become.” 

Why did Mr. James Douglas not quote the forgoing or 
similar passages and thus give the strong men of New¬ 
market and Lingfield and Hurst Park an opportunity of 
judging for themselves whether Mr. Douglas’s estimate of 
Mr. Davidson is anything like a just or reasonable estimate, 
and whether, when all is said, Mr. Davidson is a man with 
whom strong men will find it worth their while to wrestle ? 
Mr. Douglas prefers to do his best to make sales by 
the use of superlatives, and by a wanton suppression 
of the facts in respect to the book, and he leaves his 
readers under the impression that here is a fine piece of 
poetry, and that if they find it disgusting and distressing, it 
is because they are persons with no imagination and bom 
a thousand years too late to comprehend the massive 
mentalities of Mr. Davidson and Mr. James Douglas. 
Until these wonderful seers who, after all, are merely the 
Hyde Park 44 secularists ” with a smattering of literary 
attainment, will go the length of assuring us that these 
passages really mean the exact contrary of what is plainly 
said in them we shall consider both Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Doughs impertinent and impious persons—impertinent to 
their fellow-men and impious to the Deity Who put the 
breath in their bodies. And if they are 44 misunderstood,” 
as Shelley and Blake were 44 misunderstood ”—who, by the 
way, were never misunderstood in the way that Mr. David¬ 
son complains of being misunderstood—they should 
endeavour for the future to refrain from the misuse of 
words. As it is, we do not believe that Mr. John Davidson 
is likely to be misunderstood by anybody. The fact is 
that he is a wild egoist who has written a brutal atheistic 
pamphlet. He knows that his pamphlet is atheistical, 
but he cannot brook that it should be so labelled. 
He tells you plainly that there is no God, and 
then he whines if you tell him what manner of person 
it is who has said in his heart that there is no God. 44 You 
misrepresent me ” he howls, 44 and you garble me, and I 
shall tell the Star newspaper about you.” Well, so far as 
we are concerned, the Star newspaper is quite welcome to 
clear out Old Joe and Captain Coe, and print John 
Davidson and James Douglas and bald Freethinker for the 
next thousand years. It will never convince us or any¬ 
body else that Mr. Davidson’s 44 Testament” is not an 
atheistical and dangerous piece of writing, discreditable 
to Mr. Davidson, discreditable to poetry, and discreditable 
to the time in which we live. It seems desirable for us to 
add that Mr. Davidson exhibits an inclination to take up 
the cudgels for Mr. John Long and Mr. Hubert Wales in 
the matter of an improper book which The Academy has 
lately condemned. Mr. Davidson regards our attitude and 
action in the matter as 41 a menace to freedom.” 
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The Star newspaper is a great champion of freedom, 
and we shall be glad to hear whether, if Mr. Long and Mr. 
Wales were agreeable to the issue of the pornographic story 
in question serially in the Star, the editor of the paper 
would be prepared to publish it in his columns. We 
believe that Mr. Parks is a 44 smart ” journalist, and there 
can be no question that such publication would give an 
enormous impetus to his circulation. But he simply dare 
not do it. Why should he therefore permit Mr. John 
Davidson to make use of his columns for the purpose of 
assuring the hapenny public that The Academy is a 
menace to freedom ? We have now given Mr. John 
Davidson the advertisement after which his soul thirsts, 
and he is welcome to make a present of his reply to the 
Star , who, we hope, will not 44 garble ” him by omitting a 
colon. 

WITH THE HARRIERS 

How few of the clients of the Muses can attain to the 
glories of our British Saint Sam, of whom the astonished 
Nimrods said, to his sincere glee, 44 Johnson rides as well 
as the most illiterate fellow in England ” ! The rest of 
us, who chiefly back a steed of the study and armchair 
breed, and bridle that restive and unruly beast the pen, 
are conscious and deplore that neither in saddle nor the 
cushion shall we gather Johnson’s laurels. But who of us 
can reach middle-age, thin hair, and an assured position 
upon Parnassus or in Fleet Street without some longing, 
lingering looks at the hale fellows who farm, or the lusty, 
brawny idlers who wave their hats and shout mysterious 

warcries, as puss canters by ? But if we do farm-that is 

another tale ; if we do hunt, how ill we fare 1 The morning 
is a juicy, steamy, gentle one, and we mount, dimly dis¬ 
satisfied with the groom’s cheerful optimism, who says that 
44 he is just up for it ”—meaning the horse. So he seems, 
for he goes along sideways, with a jogging, uneasy move¬ 
ment that betokens wrath to come. Then he puffs and 
snorts, and tosses his nose in an alarmist spirit, and is 
obviously asking if his rider feels quite at ease, and also if 
he wears spurs, which mine host thought better away. 
Luckily the meet is three miles away, and the fellow-riders 
wish to go very steadily, so that one has time to peep and 
botanise. What ? there are cleavers 6in. high, and a blaze 
of dandelion lights up a southern bank ; and, wonderful, 
there is a baby wren—no, a family of them, and some 
young oak shoots in the bronze stage. But here Oscar, 
as they call the tall steed, closures all observation which 
does not centre upon himself, for the Master is fizzing up 
in a motor-car, and Oscar deplores these newfangled 
devices, snorts, and makes movements as if he were 
a boat in a heavy swell. A confused sea of 

heads and tails tossing adds to the illusion, but 
this is a mere feint it seems, and he soon settles down into 
his quite endurable joggle. The sun comes out and the 
wet drops sparkle on every hedge in pendants and across 
the fields in sheets of diamonds. The hounds have arrived, 
already muddy-looking, and they huddle together, while 
every one smokes cigarettes and remarks upon the joy of 
December pretending to be June. Oscar stands as if he 
were a police-horse, and everybody is glad to sec every¬ 
body else, and seems to exchange moral approval as though 
his conscience were uneasy. Then gentlemen in green 
(heaven only knows which are masters and which men) 
blow small trumpets and trot into an orchard, whither the 
inquiring Oscar also strays, with no sense of boughs so long 
as he can clear them himself. Suddenly a long, lean, tan 
dog begins to rush, and the whole dog congregation becomes 
electric. A whimpering whine rises, crescendo , with over¬ 
tones and under-tones, accelerating into an organ-like roar, 
and the horses point their ears, arch their necks, and then 
there is a sort of sauve qui peuL Oscar chases the tail of a 
glossy black mare whose rider lisped in a deceitful and 
effeminate way. Surely that Jack o' Dandy will make no 
passage perilous ? But the prevaricator steers for a horrible 
blackberry-bush through which black water shivers, and 
hi 9 diabolic mare goes half over and half through this 
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achievement, as the heralds call it. Oscar leaps into space» 
and all the wickedness of his rider’s life rises like a flash 
to the shaken brain ; but he has missed the black ditch, 
landed elastically on a strip of turf, and is helter-skelter 
down a green grove before the rider fully knows he is 
reprieved. A gate looms against the grey skyline. The first 
man clears it, but a most merciful farmer—may his barns 
burst with foison !—opens it, and Oscar sails through into 
a green meadow, all cut into horrid squares by sharp- 
edged grooves. Oscar takes these in his stride, and now 
is close upon the hounds, who are singing no more, but 
snuffing at a low hedge nearly choked with yellow grass- 
stems. From half the compass horses canter up in a 
splashed and sweaty state. Something ominous is about 
to take place. All of a sudden, without hint or craving 
from his discerptible rider, Oscar leaps over the low hedge, 
and not twenty feet in front of his nose a wet, rabbity creature 
crawls out of the hedge and the pack are six feet behind it. 
The lean, tan hound opens his mouth, and all one sees is a 
rabblement of dogs, who seem tailed out of all proportion 
to their number, until a man in green is cracking a whip, 
and they kaleidoscope back into individuals with one tail 
apiece, and there on the wet green lies a thin, dark, lank, 
bowelless thing which only an hour ago was a round, 
fawn-coloured, flap-eared denizen of faeryland. A boy 
picks it up and takes it to a farm, and one feels a little out 
of heart at the sight. But there is no time for regrets ; the 
small trumpet brays, and we w*alk over the soft grass for 
another hare, which they seem to fancy has gone across 
some turnips into a small coppice, but which they cannot 
discover, although every one says that they work very 
cleverly and pick out a line of their own, whereat one 
wonders with a foolish face of praise, and simulates to 
understand. But there is the lovely spindleberry, quite a 
rarity and most lovely, Nvith its little pink cheesecake 
berries, which contain bright scarlet pips, and dangle in 
most decorative clusters. It is a small thing to gather a 
bunch, but how retain them if Oscar hears that whimper and 
starts rushing ? Luckily they are not going to find again 
to-day, and instead one has talk of an unexpected kind. 
A thoroughly tanned and clear-eyed gentleman is dis¬ 
cussing whether Dante really believed his own ideas. 
Somebody else is explaining that a hare runs on its nails 
and has less scent than any mammal, from the skunk 
downwards. A third is talking politics—whether Stodgers 
has a safe seat in Stoke Tristram. So we w r alk over the 
meadows in little groups until the shadows lengthen 
and the blue smoke ascends in thin columns from the 
etched lines of the cottage roofs and chimneys and at last 
we come back, unsatiated, to an absurd mockery of a 
meal called tea ; but all night long one sways with an 
imaginary saddle and smells the fresh-crushed wet autumn 
grass, whfere the hoofs leave broad, dark trails. A sarcastit 
lady asks how often we have been unseated and what we 
bring home in the w r ay of brushes. Reader ! hare-hunting 
is its own reward. Not so much as a tooth-brush is given 
even to the first of the field. Experto crcdc . But if all 
were confessed and chronicled of fears, neural tremors, 
looseness of intercommunication with one’s horse, fervent 
prayers that one might not be called upon to leap, and 
ardent desire that “ the buret ” should cease before death 
comes unawares, then how shame would overwhelm the 
rider ! But black care seems to be always upon the 
crupper or the pillion or the withers or some part of a 
horseman’s outfit. Indeed, he can hardly be a classic 
rider without such a co-heir to his saddle, and must rest 
well content that the co-heir was not left sole hereditor 
and executrix of that slippery holding. 

CRASHAW 

Dr. Inge, in his excellent Bampton Lectures upon the 
Mystics, has reminded us that we have more and tetter 
Christian mystic poetry than any other nation ; but we are 
ignorant of or careless about it. One of the saintliest of 
our poets was Richard Crashaw, Cowley’s ftiend and 
senior. Too quickly despairing of the Catholic Faith in 


its English dress, and aghast at the stress of the years 
1642-4, he became a Roman Catholic, and found it neces¬ 
sary to leave his University, his country, and all his friends 
for his religion. When Queen Henrietta went over to 
Paris, with Cowley in her train, the poor singer was found 
nearly starved, being but 44 a meer scholard and shiftless.” 
Cowley’s kindness sent him to Rome, w’herc influence was 
brought to tear upon his case, and he was made a Canon 
at Loretto, whither he hastened only to die in 1649, a 
pathetic figure of a white and stainless life, who in Para¬ 
dise, as his friend wrote, needed “not to make new songs, 
but say the old,” in his newer, better company. It seems 
a pity that he should be remembered only by a small clan 
for his 44 Sospetto d’Herode ” and by his larger circle for his 
pretty 44 Wishes to a Supposed Mistress.” These are great 
poems, no doubt ; but Crashaw has enough beside them to 
make him anyhow a poet of distinction. No one, unless 
we count the late Francis Thompson, wishes to revive 
his manner in a far different age ; but to under¬ 
stand him in his stately period and watch him 
among the craftsmen of the elaborate, ornate, and subtle 
art, is to know and love a great spirit and a great poet and 
one who meditated patiently and came to conclusions often 
surprisingly modern. Among other things Crashaw was a 
true musician as well as poet, and this is a combination 
much more rare than might be supposed. Melodious verse 
and a sweet voice are often found in poets who are ignorant 
or impatient of music as a study and an art. In fact there 
could not well be poets who were technical musicians much 
before Crashaw, for the seventeenth century is the birth- 
time of that more abstract conception of music which 
allows it a message different from that of poetry, and does 
not confine it to the place of a necessary underling to verse. 
That larger conception gave birth to purely instrumental 
music, and it always takes some time before new methods 
can find their place in poetry. How long had railway 
trains been in existence before any one sang of them as 
James Thompson (B.V.) did ? or as Mr. Kipling has done, 
when 11 Romance drove up the nine-fifteen ” ? The poets 
are the greatest conservatives, and Wordsworth spoke their 
natural note when he asked indignantly, 44 Heard’st thou 
that whistle ? 99 But Crashaw saw the romance in the new 
art of his day, and saw both the w r oe and the joy of what 
was before the discoverers. There is something astonish- 
ingly prophetic as well as poetic in his 44 Music’s Duel.” 
The contest is between the old sweet melodies of 
the natural style and the new Lute’s Master with his 
elaborate harmonies. As Du Mauricr noticed in “Trilby,” 
where a small singer goes to have lessons in the 
music schools, she was unable to acquire the operatic 
method, and lost all her own pretty natural graces. So it 
always happens. A new art is destructive. Harmony has 
been a perfect Herod in the sweet nurseries of melody. 
Any man who studies folk-song must see how cramped, 
how stereotyped and immobile are the melodies written to 
please the harmonist compared with those free, active, 
harmony. There is, and there was, Music’s duel. This 
joyful melodies which know neither harmonist nor Crashaw 
sets forth as a contest between a nightingale and a musician 
—between natural music, that is to say, and art work : 

He lightly skirmishes on every string, 

Charg’d with a flying touch ; and streightway she 
Carves out her dainty voice as readily 
Into a thousand sweet distinguished tones, 

And reckons up, in soft divisions, 

Quick volumes of wild notes, to let him know 
By that shrill taste she could do something too. 

His nimble hands, instinct, then taught each string 
A cap’ring chearfulness, and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently rash, 

He throws his at m, and with a long-drawn dash 
Blends all together, then distinctly trips 
From this to that, then quick returning skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 

She measures every measure, everywhere 
Meets art with art; sometimes as if in doubt, 

Not perfect yet and fearing to be out, 
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Trails her plain ditty in one long-spun note 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat— 

A clear unwrinkl’d song. 

It is difficult to stop quotation when there are so many 
lovely lines. 14 With her sweet self she wrangles.” But 
he “tickles the tattling strings” in reply and brings in 
harmony. Then 

The grumbling base 

In surly groans disdains the treble’s grace ; 

The high perch’d treble chirps at this and chides, 

Until his finger, moderator, hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill, at once. 

The nightingale melodist replies with sweeter and 
heavenlier and riper song, 

Till the fledg’d notes at length foisakc their nest; 
Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sky 
Wing’d with their own wild ecchos pratt’ling fly. 

But the musician turns to larger harmonies in reply, and 
invokes 44 sweetness by all her names,” and at length 
41 A full-mouth’d diapason swallows all.” The poor per¬ 
plexed melodist, finding how vain is the contest armed only 
with one 

Poor simple voice, rais’d in a natural tone, 
fails, grieves, and falls dead upon the lute : 

O, fit to have, 

That lived so sweetly !—dead, so sweet a grave ! 

This poem is like all the poetry of Crashaw’s set, a poem 
of thought as well as of perception. It is a criticism as 
well as a poem. The meditative work is not confined to 
the style and manner, but extends to the matter. 


THE MEETING 

Weary, perhaps, of the pageant of day, Time took from 
his wallet the mystic hour and cast it down the skies, 
where it burst silently into golden flame—that wonderful 
hour, unfamiliar to dwellers in the country, when London 
city has a soul, and to her lovers becomes wholly theirs. 
Over the river the west wind breathed dreamily ; brown 
sails burned to red, bridges blurred their sharp outlines ; 
on the south side the factories, chimneys, and gaunt, 
straddling cranes changed to the ramparts and outworks 
of some Stygian region, struck into stillness by a magic 
spell. But in the north—London herself—towered the 
Abbey, aloof and splendid, with meanings undiscovered 
and undesired in the broad glare of noon, and the great 
stone Halls of Parliament slept like a lion couchant by the 
edge of the murky stream. In Oxford Street the lamps 
seemed crystal globes into which had been poured some 
of the liquid fire of the sky, so near were they to its colour; 
and where, at the end of the vista, hung crimson canopies 
of cloud from and towards which wound a tangle of 
wavering lights, one might well imagine some profound 
ceremony of worship and adoration at the portals of a 
strange, rich city of dreams. 

Two of these moving points of light, threading their 
way eastward, revealed a woman’s pale, proud face, and 
as the hansom slowed in a press of traffic she closed her 
eyes as though she were tired—not so much physically 
weary as strained in thought. Clearly silhouetted against 
the dusky cushions, her profile showed like a rare, frail 
cameo ; her delicate Northern beauty was perfected by a 
wave of hair unconfined by veil or net that shone softly 
in the obscurity, and many fugitive eyes noted her as 
the crowd pushed past, a few gratefully, as though glad for 
a glimpse of something exquisite and comforting in their 
monotonous lives, some curiously, others hungrily. The 
crush thinned; the hansom drove on and diverged until it 
entered the gloom and clang of Charing Cross Station. 
She alighted, telling the driver to wait. 

The homeward boat-train was nearly due, and she paced 
slowly the length of the busy platform, the slight flush 
born of her thoughts giving her something in common with 
the sun-browned humanity aJ about her, She breathed 
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quickly ; her eyes, blue and challenging, heeded none of 
the covert glances that sought her own, but merely lifted 
impatiently now and then to the clock. 

Two men, silk-hatted, frock-coated, regarded her wdth 
well-bred carelessness as they passed, and suddenly inter¬ 
changed a look of comprehension ; keeping step with an 
easy, confident swing, they met her continually in their 
promenading and observed her subdued excitement, her 
evident but suppressed air of expectancy. Once she raised 
her hand and arm, encased in spotless, perfectly fitting 
white kid, to her brow as if to calm herself ; she was 
almost feverishly restless. 

The station, darkened in with grotesque shadows, had 
become mysterious in the clash of lights ; pillars of steam 
from moving engines rose thunderously into the vault, 
expanded to heavy cumulus clouds, and disintegrated in 
flakes of whirling cirrus among the black girders overhead. 
A curtain of gauze seemed to have fallen unperceived 
before every object; the headlights of cautiously-advancing 
trains cut yellow cones through the sombre atmosphere, 
and the flat bar of sky in the south, which a short while 
before overflowed with crimson from the pools of the west, 
failed to a dun, soiled brown, specked with green and red 
eyes, bitten by still discernible, attenuated signal-posts. 
The green and red eyes stared, winked, and changed. 

Presently a vague movement took place among the 
crowd ; the place became more brilliant; cumbrous 
luggage-trolleys lumbered along towards the barriers; 
there was a general diffused excitement and bustle. Amid 
harsh, bewildering noises of brass and iron the train 
emerged from the thickening vapours and ran in, slowing 
steadily, thin wreaths of steam hissing from the huge, 
speedy-looking locomotive ; as she came to a stop the 
valves opened with a roar through which strident voices 
cut brief, intersecting by-ways of sound. The woman, her 
eyes gleaming, her faced transformed with a blush, lifted 
her dress daintily and swung it round as she walked 
forward. The two men also went quickly up to the train. 

From one of the first-class carriages stepped a tail, clean¬ 
shaven man who turned to assist his wife in her step from 
the foot-board—a woman with dark eyes which flashed a 
smile at him as her hand rested for a moment on his. The 
man walked on a few paces, apparently looking for some 
one ; then, seeing his two friends, he rushed forward 
impetuously. They exchanged hearty, familiar greetings. 
Just then the woman who had been waiting caught sight 
of him and turned eagerly in his direction. At the moment 
his wife, who had followed more slowly, joined the group ; 
he drew his hand through her bended arm, and presented 
her ; they stood laughing and chatting loudly in the surge 
of escaping steam. The solitary woman overheard as she 
came close to them, and checked herself; making as 
though to pass on, she paused an instant, bewildered. The 
new arrival, glancing up, met her desperate eyes as she 
hesitated; he raised his hat and recognised her with a 
courteous inclination of the head, then resumed the 
scarcely interrupted badinage and conversation. White to 
the lips, she bowed, smiled, and passed on. 

Turning back towards the entrance, she again saw the 
clock. Just four minutes had elapsed since she last noticed 
it, and now it seemed like a small, pitiless, ghostly face that 
leered across the drifting steam and the murmuring voices 
into her own. She entered the hansom, saying to the 
driver the one word, 44 Home.” He 44 begged pardon,” and 
she cleared her throat, realising that her voice had come 
huskily. 44 Home,” she repeated. 

Across the end of Oxford Street lay a dense, tawny haze. 
The grey light in the sky, mingling with the flare of the 
arcs, threw curious wan shadows on the woman's listless 
face. With closed eyes, she leaned back in the cab as 
though asleep. Asleep she might have been, had not a tear 
betrayed her; it brimmed between her lashes, faintly 
shining, nearly falling. 

Time, smiling, called a message softly through the skies ; 
and where the dull cinder-glow died in the west the scene- 
shifters sent up silently from the earth’s rim the domes, 
minarets and bastions of a livid, immeasurable City of Cloud. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

Some wag has observed that Christmas comes but once a 
year. One imagines, however, that in the book trade 
Christmas has begun to come more or less at midsummer, 
and to keep on coming right down to Christmas Eve. 
There has been a time in the history of bookselling when a 
Christmas book was a Christmas book, and in its way 
rather an important affair. Thackeray WTote Christmas 
books, and so did Dickens, and so did smaller men and still 
smaller women. Nowadays, however, nobody of conse¬ 
quence appears to write specially for the Christmas market, 
the whole essence of the ruck of Christmas books, qua 
Christmas books, apparently being that they should be the 
work of undistinguished persons, and more or less adapted 
for the entertainment of small children and the young people 
who, we believe, are called by drapers “youths” and 
“misses.” We do not suppose that on the whole the 
childhood and nonage of the country are sorry for this. 
The Christmas books they get may not be of the very 
highest literary or artistic quality, but they are bright and 
even gay to look at, and they help to make Christmas 
pleasant to the anticipation. The marvel about them is 
that they should continue to crowd upon us in almost 
unimaginable numbers. Who is going to buy them all is 
a question which probably puzzles a good many other 
people besides ourselves ; but there they are, and we must 
treat them with due and fitting respect. 


To deal first with books suitable for very small children 
we must mention prominently Messrs. Dean’s Patent Hag 
Books, w T hich are not only engaging to look upon, but 
have also the merit of being devoid of hard corners, and 
adapted for chewing and kindred methods of perusal 
commonly employed in the nursery. “ What’s That ?” 
which is included in this series, is one of the prettiest 
baby’s books we have seen. “ The Animals’ School 
Treat,” with pictures, by Cecil Aldin, is also very good, and 
the same may be said of the history of the “ Teddy Bear,” 
though we are afraid that the phraseology of the verses in 
this latter booklet are a little too advanced for the infant 
mind. Two other very fine books which must not be 
overlooked by the friends of early infancy are “ Babies 
of all Nations,” by Maud Byron, and “ Pickles,” by Cecil 
Aldin. Both these books are published by the new house 
of Frowde and H odder and Stoughton. We take a verse 
from the first of them : 

The Negro Baby. 

It doesn’t really matter if a baby’s pink and white, 

With golden locks, or woolly hair, and black as blackest night; 

Its mother loves it just the same, and thinks it is the best 

That any one has ever seen, and hugs it on her breast. 

Mr. Aldin’s book is a trifle more humorous, and is 
intended to : 

Show how a bad little pup 
Hates to be cuddled up. 

It is needless to say that the pictures right through— 
and there are upwards of thirty of them in colours—are in 
Mr. Aldin’s best manner. 


For children of a trifle larger growth we may safely 
recommend Messrs. Blackie’s “ Annual,” the issue for this 
year being quite as taking as the issues which have pre¬ 
ceded it. Messrs. Blackie have also published 44 More 
Nursery Rhymes,” illustrated by John Hassall; 41 Cat’s 
Cradle,” with coloured pictures by Louis Wain; and 
“ Dutchie Doings,” with coloured pictures by Ethel 
Parkinson. We are not quite sure that we like the word 
“ Dutchie,” even in the title of a child’s book, but for the 
rest of the work we should have little but praise. Messrs. 
Blackie have further published a capital epitome of 
“Gulliver’s Travels,” and as the illustrations here are again 
by Mr. John Hassall their general artistic quality goes with¬ 
out saying ; indeed, we have never seen a Gulliver so 
admirably done. The pictures are a delight, and they have 
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not a trace of vulgarity about them, which is a great deal to 
say in these days when ugliness is only too frequently mis¬ 
taken for humour. We must congratulate Mr. Hassall. The 
book is a marvel of cheapness, being sold at a shilling, 
with sixteen full-page coloured illustrations, and a fine 
coloured cover. We would not have believed that it could 
have been done at the price. We should like also in this 
place to notice a beautiful volume entitled “ In the 
Beginning” (Sealey, Clark and Co.) The author of this 
book, Mrs. S. B. Macey, has endeavoured to put into 
language adapted to the comprehension of children the 
account of the origin of the world and animated nature 
given in the Book of Genesis, and she has certainly dene 
her work with great tact and literary feeling. The illustra¬ 
tions are by Mr. Charles Robinson, and the Bishop of 
London contributes an introductory note. Messrs. Sisley 
send us some pretty 44 Pixie Books,” a series including 
“ Sinbad the Sailor,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and that curious 
old favourite “ The Basket of Flowers.” The “ Sinbad ” is 
illustrated by Mr. J. R. Monsell, who has also illustrated a 
book called the “Buccaneers” for Messrs. Duckworth. 
We consider that Mr. Monsell’s illustrations for these 
two books prove him to be an exceptional artist, and 
quite in the front rank of illustrators of publications 
for children. Among the new fairy-books which 
have reached us, special mention should be made 
of “ In the Fairy Ring,” written and drawn by Florence 
Harrison (Blackie), and “The Kings and the Cats,” being 
Munster fairy-tales, written by John Hannon and illustrated 
by Louis Wain (Burns and Oates). Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus have made some notable additions to their ever- 
popular “ Dumpy ” Series. We do not think that the new 
cover is an improvement, but the books themselves are 
still very good. 


Of books for 14 youths ” and 44 misses ” there is an 
unusually plentiful crop, Messrs. Blackie and Messrs. 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton being largely 
responsible. The authors represented include G. A. Henty, 
Bessie Marchant, Walter Rhodes, Harry Collingwood, 
Evelyn Sharp, Rosa Mulholland, and G. E. Farrow, 
and the level of merit is unmistakable. The whole of 
these books are suitably illustrated, and the contents appear 
to be as exciting as the titles. We notice three of them 
in another column. In this connection we should direct 
particular attention to a book called “The Bull of the 
Kraal and the Heavenly Maidens,” by Dudley Kidd (Black). 
This is a really capital piece of work, and it will meet 
with the sure approval of any boy or girl who is fortunate 
enough to be presented with a copy. We are not so sure 
that it does not rival in interest even Mr. Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book.” In the way of reprints of what we may 
term juvenile classics, Messrs. Constable have issued a 
very beautiful edition of the 44 Arabian Nights,” illustrated 
by W. H. Robinson ; Messrs. Dent send us a fine illustrated 
edition of Kingley’s 44 Water Babies,” and Messrs. Jack are 
to the fore with excellent reprints of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
“ Fairchild Family,” and Maria Edgeworth’s 44 Birthday 
Present.” This latter volume contains the famous 44 Waste 
not, Want not ” story, upon w’hich most of us were suckled. 
We have dipped into it for curiosity’s sake, and it seems to 
us to be just as entertaining and as improving as ever it 
was. 


Before leaving the subject we feel called upon to make 
some observations with respect to 44 Queen Alexandra’s 
Gift Book,” wdiich appears entirely to have upset the 
ordinary publishers’ Christmas market We believe that 
this book has been very largely bought as a child’s 
book. It contains practically no letterpress, consisting 
simply of reproductions of photographs of Royal person¬ 
ages and the friends of Royal personages, taken from time 
to time by her Majesty. Of course the Queen is giving her 
profits on the sale of the book to charities ; but although 
the booksellers have already disposed of it to the tune 
of hundreds of thousands of copies there appears to be 
nothing but grumbling about it among the trade. It 
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THE TRAIL OF THE 
LONESOME PINE » 

By JOHN BOX, Jun. f 

Antbor of M The Lutla Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.** 

** I or ite delioacj and charm it if 
worthy to be placed with the worka 
of Bret Herte.**- Standard. 


MAYA 

By P. LAURENCE OUPHANT. 
Author of M The Little Red Fuh.*‘ 

" The ttory mores swiftly and 
naturally ■raiait its background of 
intrigue and cruelty and myati 
ciam."—Saturday Btrieve. 


SOME LADIES IN 
HASTE 

By R. CHAMBERS, 
Author of M The Fighting Chance.'* 


LEWIS RAND 

By MARY JOHNSTON, 

Author of ** By Order of the C-»m 
pany,** •'The Old Dominion.*' 
Illustrated by F. C. YOHJf. 

" This is not a story which pa seem 
with the autumn, but remain** 
among the memorable works ol 
fiction **—Daily Ttltgrapk. 

M Lewis Band i« worthy of its 
oredecessors."— Jianchttttr Guar 
dian. 


PAIRICIA BARING*. 

By WINIFRED JAMES, 

Author of '* Bachelor Betty.*' 
Readers of Mbs Jamea'a first 
book will turn with delight to 
" Patricia Baring." 


THE MIRACLE 

„ By ANTRIM ORIEL. 

Dedicated to the Young Turk. 

" It is a book of unusual power 
aod earnestness, and it ought to 
makes genuine sensation."—Daily 
Ttleomph 


LUCIUS SCARFIELD 

, By J. A. EVERMORT. 

▲ Phiioeopnical Romance of the 
Twentieth Century. 


THE MAKING OF 
CANADA, 1763-1814 

By A. 0. BRADLEY. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated, lie. fid. net. 

Studies and Memories 

By 8IR CHARLES 
VILuIERS STANFORD. 

Demy 8eo, Illustrated. 7s. fid. net. 
This volume includes essays on 
musical and other subjects. 


LIFE OF JOHN 
KEATS 

By ALBERT E. HANCOCK. 

Demy 8?o, Illustrated, fie. tnl. net, 
" The highest tribute we can pay 
tke book is to declare, on soul and 
conscience, that it has made us 
re read the whole of Keats." 7 
Glatgov Herald. 


SALVAGE 

By OWEN SEAMAN. 

3e. fid. net. 

A New Volome of Light Verse by 
the Editor of "Patch." 


NADIR 

SHAH 

By Sir MORTIMER DURAND 

Illustrated, d*tny 8vo, 10a. fid net. 

"A ROMA NOR OF bTIBBINU 
A EVEN OPULENT QUALITIES, 
Bfe.CAL.LINO THE FERVENT I 
ARDOUR OF FLAUBERT, AND 
THE OLOWINO PERIODS OF 
BULWKR LYTTON."— 

Dai’y Telegraph. 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS 

FIRST AND 
LAST THINGS: 

A Confession of Faith and Rule 
of Life. 

By H. 0. WELLS. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. fid. not. 

" The mom awe of the last, the 
most clear-beaded, the gentlest, 
and not the least courageous of all 
the heretics."— Outlook. 


HUMAN NATURE 
IN POLITICS 

By GRAHAM WALLAS. 

Crown 8to, fis. 

A READABLE INTBODUC 
TION TO THE 8TUDY OF MAN 
AS A POLITICAL ANIMAL. 


THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 

About 190 Illustrations by W 
HEATH BOBINSON and other.. 
Coloured 1 root .apiece, Title, and 
Cover, 3a. fid. net. 

A HANDSOME EDITION OF A 
NURSERY CLASSIC. 


DOROTHEA BEALE 
OF CHELTENHAM 

By ELIZABETH RAIKES. 
8vo. Illustrations. 10*. 6d. net. 

_ "/■ w « close the book we thank 
Ood for what Dorothea Beale was 
more than for what she did." 

— Guardian, 


The Works of 

GEO. MEREDITH 

in Dainty Pocket Form for 
Presentation. 

THE PLAYS AND 
N0VEL8 OF 
BERNARD SHAW 

_Lisf* on application 


FROM AN EASY CHAIR 

By SIR RAY LANKESTER. 

Crown 8vo, paper, 1*. ne t; 
doth, 2a. net, 

A book to be diiped into in 
leisure moments; every word is 
readsble and inetr active. 


A Limt of Qlft-bookm on mppllomtlon. 

ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 6c CO, 9 Ltd., io Orange Street 9 Leicester Square. W.C. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL 

An entirely New Miscellany for Boys, consisting of Complete Stories by well-known Writers, and Articles on a large variety of subiecta 

Cloth, 5s. net; picture boards, 3l. 6d. net. 

BOOKS FOR BOTS by HERBERT STRANG. 

“ The best living writer for boys .'*— Speaker. 


. HIJMP, ! R1:Y B0LD - BARCLAY Or THE GUIDES 

“ One of the strongest historical stories we ever remember to LORD OF THE SEAS 

have read.**— Schoolmaster. _AStory of a Submarine. 2s. 6d. 

By DESMOND COKE. By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE 

THE BE S?KL °s F .. A TW, ° THE FIVE MACLEODS 

“Among books of its kind ‘ The Bending of a Twig' deserves Price 6a. 

to become a classic.”— Outlook. “ Altogether a most charming story for girls." Schoolmaster. 

NEW EDITIONS OF FAVOURITE BOYS’ BOOKS. 3a. 6d. each. 

FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL I FROM POLE TO POLE 

By W. II. G. KINGSTON. | By GORDON STABLES. 

CHARLIE LUCKEN. By Ihe Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. 

STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By AKT LE FETJVRE. 

HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. ROSES. TWO TRAMPS. 

New Editions, 2a. each. 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE. Edited by E. HESBIT. 

THE WATER BABIES. By CHARLES KIMGSLEY. | SONNY SAHIB. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

In three bindings at 3s. 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, and Is. 6d. net. 

By CECIL ALDIN. 

PICKLES THE WHITE PUPPY BOOK 

Illustrating a Day in the Life of a Naughty Puppy. THE BLACK PUPPY BOOK 

Containing 24 Plates in Colour, by CECIL ALDIN. Each containing 12 Colour Plates by CECIL ALDIN. 

Price 6s. net. In two bindings. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; picture boards, 1». 6d. net 

“ This is the best work we have seen of Mr. Aldin’s ; one cannot imagine anything better of its kind than these clever vigorous 
drawings, so full of life and humour."— Journal of Education. ’ ® 

HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON 


BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES 

A Story of the Indian Mutiny. 5s. 

LORD OF THE SEAS 

_A Story of a Submarine. 2a. 6d. 

By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. 

THE FIVE MACLEODS 

Price 6s. 

“ Altogether a most charming story for girls .*’—Schoolmaster 
BOYS* BOOKS. 3s. 6d. each. 

FROM POLE TO POLE 

By GORDON STABLES. 


TRAMPS. 
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is certain that 44 Queen Alexandra's' Gift Book" is 
not being sold on its literary or artistic merits, but 
as a souvenir. It is a very charming souvenir, and cheap 
at the price. The point we wish to make is—and we do 
this without at all wishing to deprecate or cast a slur on 
the book—that it is not really a book for children. Parents 
who buy it in the belief that it will delight Tommy or 
Peggy are in our opinion making a mistake. At Christmas¬ 
time children do not want process-block pictures of persons 
with whose features the illustrated daily and weekly news¬ 
papers have already made them fairly familiar. We enter 
this protest purely in the interest of childhood ; for while 
the children of England are loyalty itself, we do not think 
that their loyalty ought to be expected to run to a sacrifice 
of the real properly coloured gift-book, or delight in a drab 
album of grown-ups. 

Of course, when it comes to Christmas presents for adult 
persons the publishers naturally begin to shine with efful¬ 
gence. There can be no better or more acceptable present 
for anybody than a good book. To pick and choose from 
the publishers’ lists at the present season of the year would 
be invidious. There is scarcely a house in the trade which 
has not got something excellent to offer, and, speaking 
generally, we must refer those of our readers who wish to 
purchase suitable gifts for their friends to our advertise¬ 
ment columns and the publishers’ own lists. By way of 
assisting them particularly, however, we shall call attention 
to the appended list of series books and new publications 
which seem to us to be peculiarly suited to the occasion. 

NEISIS. GEORGE ALLEN AND SONS 

The Sword of Welleran, and other Stories. By Lord Dunsany. 
6s. net. 

An Artist's Garden. Tended, painted, and described by Anna 
Lea Merritt, with sixteen full-page illustrations in colour by 
the Author. 2is. net. 

The Etched and Engraved Work of Frank Short. Edited, with 
appreciation, by E. F. Strange. 2is. net. 

Pocket Edition of Works by Maurice Maeterlinck. 2S. 6d. net 
per vol. : The Life of the Bee, The Treasure of the Humble, 
Wisdom and Destiny, Volumes of Essays; Aglavaine and 
Selysette, Beatrice and Ardiane, Plays. 

Twenty Sporting Designs, for Lovers of Horse and Hound. With 
Selections from the Past and Present Sporting Poets. By 
George A. Fothergill. £\ is. per copy net. 

The Life, Letters, and Works of Ruskin. Edited, with Additions 
from the Original Manuscripts. By E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Weddcrburn. Limited issue, sold only in sets. 

' 35 vols. 

MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 

The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill. By Mrs. George 
Cornwallis West. 15s. net. 

Madame Elizabeth de France, 1764-1793: a Memoir. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. Illustrated. 

Old and Odd Memories. By the Hon. Lionel Tollemache. Por¬ 
traits. 12s. 6d. net. 

In Search of a Polar Continent. By Alfred H. Harrison. Illus¬ 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Rose-Winged Hours: a Collection of English Lyrics. 
Arranged by St. John Lucas. 

Pcep-in-the- World : a Story for Children. By Mrs. F. E. Crichton. 
6s 

MEAARA. A. AND C. BLACK 


The Christian Marriage. By Vincent Brown. 

Memories and Moods of an Old Sportsman. By W. B. Wood* 
gate. 15s. net. 

The Gay Gordons. By J. M. Bulloch. 15s. 6d. net. 

Ancient China Simplified. By Edward Harper Parker. 15s. 6d. 
net. 

Half-hours with the Highwaymen. By Charles G. Harper 
42s. net. 

The Life and Times of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat. By W.C 
Mackenzie. 10s. 6d. net. 

Literary and Biographical Studies. By James Baker. 71 6d 
net. 

The Minstrelsy of Isis: an Oxford Anthology. Selected and 
arranged by J. B. Frith. 6s. net. 

MEAARA. T. Ml T. CLARK 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James Hast¬ 
ings, M.A., D.D. The purpose of this Encyclopaedia is to 
give a complete account of Religion and Ethics so far as they 
are known. It contains articles on every separate religioas 
belief and practice, and on every ethical or philosophical 
idea and custom. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, complete in one volume. Edited by 
James Hastings. 

MEAAR9. A. CONATABLE Ml CO. 

Ruwenzori: an Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince 
Luigi Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, to the Soo« 
Ranges situated between the Equatorial Lakes of Cental 
Africa. By Filippo de Filippi, F.R.G.S. With a Preface by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi. Profusely illustrated. 31s. 6A 
net. 

Nadir Shah. By Sir H. Mortimer Durand. Illustrated. ios.6d. 
net. 

Chapters on Spanish Literature. By J. Filzmaurice Kelly. 75*6! 
net. 

The Pocket George Meredith. 18 vols. 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

MEAARA. J. M. DENT 

A History of Italian Painting. By T. A. Crowe and G. R. 
Cavalcaselle. Edited and supplemented with notes by 
Edward Hutton. Three vols. 15s net. per vol. 

Old Masters ; examples of their work reproduced in colour. 2i>. 
net. 

Memoirs of the Comte de Rambuteau. 15s. net. 

Froissart’s Chronicles. With Illustrations by Herbert Coles. 5* 
net. 

MEAARA. DUCKWORTH 

Some Eminent Victorians. By J. Comyns Carr. 12s. 6d. net 

Piccadilly to Pall Mall. By Ralph Nevill and Charles E. 
Jerningham. 12s.6d.net. 

MEAARA. EVERETT AND CO. 

English Bird Life. By H. K. Horsficld. With one hundred 
Photographs from Nature. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Iron Heel. By Jack London. 6s. 

London in the Sixties. By 11 One of the Old Brigade.” 6s. 

MEAARA. HODDER AND ATOUGHTON 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. Illustrated with 40 
plates in colour by Edmund Dulac. Introduction by A. I 
Quillcr-Couch. £2 2s. net and 10s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of Twelfth Night. Illustrated wuajJO 
plates in colour by W. Heath Robinson. Introduction bv 
A. T. Quillcr-Couch. £2 2s. net and 10s. 6d. net. 

Hunts with Jorrocks ; from Handley Cross. By Robert Surtec*. 
Illustrated in colour by G. Denholm Armour. £1 
and 1 os. 6d. net. 


The Flowers and Gardens of Japan. Painted by Ella du Cane, 
described by Florence du (Jane. 20s. net. 

Ancient Talcs and Folk-lore of Japan. By Richard Gordon Smith, 
F.R.G.S. 20s. net. 

New Zealand. Painted by the brothers F. and W. Wright. 
Described by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, High Commissioner 
for New’ Zealand, 20s. net. 

Southern Spain. Painted by Trevor Haddon, R.B.A. Described 
by A. F. Calvert. 20s. net. 

Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin (Poet Laureate). 
7s. 6d. net. 

London in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir Walter Besant. 30s. 
net. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By John Burnett, M.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Problem of Logic, by W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., with the 
co-operation of Augusta Klein. 12s. 6d. net. 

MEAARA. CHAPMAN AND HALL 

Halfway House. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Farquharson of Glune. By May Bateman* 


MEAARA. JACK 

Complete Guide to Heraldry. By A. C. Fox*Davics. Manj 
illustrations in text and plates in colour. 10s. 6d. net. 
Arms and Armour: British and Foreign. By Charles Hen 
Ashdown. Numerous engravings in the text and r 

10s. 6d. net. , f ,, 

Scottish Painting : Past and Present. By James L. Caw. /-* 
page plates. Quarto, cloth. 21s. net. 


MEAARA. KEGAN PAUL AND CO. 

[•he People of the Polar North A Record by Knud 

Compiled from the Danish Originals, and Edited oy ■ 
Herring. With 150 Illustrations in colour and Maa 
white by Count Harald Moltke. Royal 8vo., 1 vol., A 1 *"., 
['he Story of a Life-Time. By Lady Priestley, L.G. ot J 
of Jerusalem. Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
rhe Private Palaces of London. By E. Bcresford Cnanc ^ 
Author of “The Squares of London.” With over 
Illustrations. Crown 4to., £1 is. net ^ 

rhe Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold* Demy 8vo, w 
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MR. JOHN LANE 

Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbinc. By James Dcnnistoun. 3 vols, 
42s. net. 

The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 21s. 
net. 

Cornish Characters and Strange Events. By S. Baring Gould. 

2 is. net. 

Two Dianas in Alaska. By Agnes Herbert and a Shikari. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Birds of the Plains. By Douglas Dewar. 10s. 6d. net. 

MR. T. WERNER LAURIE 

Gardens Past and Present. By K. L. Davidson. 6s. net. 

Camp Fires on Desert and Lava. By W. T. Hornaday. 16s. net. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN 

The Pocket Tennyson. 

The Pocket Thackeray. 

The Engraved Work of J. M. W. Turner. By W. G. Rawlinson. 
In Three Vols. 

Herculaneum : Past, Present, and Future. By Charles Wald- 
stcin, 21s. net. 

A History of English Prosody from the Twclfth Century to the 
Present Day. Vol. II. 10s. net. 

Studies : Religious, Philosophical, Social, and Controversial. By 
Frederic Harrison. Vol. IV. 7s. 6d. net. 

MR. ELKIN MATHEWS 

London Visions. By Laurence Binyon. Collected and Augmented. 
My Garden. By J. T. Prior. 

“Granta" Anthology. Edited by R. S. J. Haslchurst. 

A Selection from tnc Poetry of Lionel Johnson. 

Whisper. By Frances Wynne. 

Christmas Songs and Carols. By Agnes Begbie. Illustrated by 
Edith Calvert. 

A Christmas Morality Play for Children. By the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Lyttelton. 

MR. JOHN MURRAY 

The House of Quiet. By A. C. Benson. 5s. net. 

The Pleasant Land of France. By Rowland E. Prothero. 

1 os. 6d. net. 

The Works of Lord Byron. 13 vols. 6s. each. 

Murray’s New Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Complete in 1 vol. 
2is. net. 

MR. EVELEIGH NASH 

Rousseau and the Women he Loved. By Francis Gribble. 
With Portraits. 15s. net. 

The English House. By W. Shaw Sparrow. With numerous 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. •* • 

The King Who Never Reigned. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The Making of Carlyle. By R. S. Craig. With portraits. ios.6d. 
net. 

The Wife of Lafayette. By M. MacDermot Crawford. With 
illustrations. 15s. net. 

A Book on Witches. By Oliver Madox Hucffer. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 1 os. 6d. net. 

Treason and Plot. By Martin Hume. New edition. 12s. 6d. 
Sayings from the Saints. Collected by Annie Matheson. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

[The foregoing is necessarily a very incomplete list, but the 
whole of the books mentioned can be recommended without 
hesitation. We shall publish further notices and a further list 
next week.] 


THREE BOOKS FOR BOYS 

I f in literature, as in commerce, demand creates supply* 
and the nature of the supply is affected by the change in 
taste of the consumer, it must be evident to all those whose 
duty it is to sample the fare provided for the younger 
members of our population that the boys of to-day would 
not be quite as enthusiastic over the tales of R. M. Ballan- 
tyne and W. H. G. Kingston as were those of twenty years 
ago. The works of these two indefatigable and entertaining 
authors are still in demand—wc have taken upon ourselves 
to make the enquiry at one of the most representative 
L,ondon libraries—but the boy of to-day plumps more 
whole-heartedly for stories of a slightly different calibre ; 
he prefers something a little more florid, something in 
which men's passions are occasionally allowed to get the 
upper hand. He resents very plainly any suspicion that he 
is being preached at or that he is having some person 
exhibited to him as a model of good behaviour in trying 
circumstances—the didactic faculty in the narrator must be 
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kept subordinate to the story-telling ; the failure to recog¬ 
nise this detracted sadly from the power of Ballantyne's 
later books. Let the boy have action—the roar of battle, 
or the thrill of adventure, above all—and he will read on 
till bedtime, while on rainy days his seniors w ill be troubled 
not a whit how to amuse him. 

The authors of the three books before us are remarkably 
unanimous on this point, and the boy who finds one of 
these yarns by his bedside on Christmas morning is to be 
counted lucky. To take Mr. Alexander Macdonald first, 
as one who has the inestimable advantage of describing 
scenes through which he himself has passed, adventures 
in which he himself has acted. In his new story, “The 
White Trail ” (Blackie, 6s.), we find him following the track 
of a party of dauntless travellers through the lonely wastes 
of ice and snow up to the Yukon River and Dawson City. 
He is no mere armchair concoctor of romances, nor is he 
a novice at his work. He chooses the exciting period of 
the rush to the Klondike, and portrays vividly the straits of 
the frozen town—little more than a camp—at a season 
when men realised that gold might be of infinitely less 
value than a sack of flour or a square meal. The little 
cluster of four—Stewart, Mac, the Captain, and Archie— 
push their way on, in spite of numberless difficulties, insepa¬ 
rable, full of jokes and friendly chaff, cheered continually 
by the company of 44 Dave/’ a dog who we are pleased to 
know is drawn from life. He certainly deserves the relative 
pronoun, for he fights wolves, bears, or human enemies, 
saves Archie more than once, helps to pull the sledge, 
and behaves in general with as much sense as his master. 

Whether or not four men could build a watertight and 
serviceable boat from growing timber in two days is a point 
upon which we feel some misgivings, and we do not quite 
care for the prevalent phrases of exclamation— 44 Blow me 
for a hard-hearted galoot! 99 and so on—which some 
members of the party indulge in superfluously. But the 
characterisation—for which quality we have before now 
praised Mr. Macdonald in these columns—is excellent, and 
the presentation of the dangers which the heroes suffered 
in their quest for gold is vivid and convincing, so we can 
assure our readers that the author's high reputation is 
well sustained by his latest book. 

Mr. Everett McNeil is of the opinion that boys have a 
predilection for the cut-and-thrust story of adventure, and 
his brisk romance, 14 In Texas with Davy Crockett ” (W. 
and R. Chambers, 5s.), is based on the early history of 
Texas, when the treacherous Mexicans were at war with 
the American settlers. Some of the incidents are a trifle 
stagey, and the chief characters are a little given to 
sententious speechifying at the slightest provocation, so that 
their emotion is rendered rather unreal. No boy, however, 
could possibly read the book without a series of thrills. 
Every boy who is not a milksop likes to hear about fighting, 
and on occasion to indulge in a bit of head-punching for 
himself; in these pages we are treated to plenty of it, and 
some of the incidents are breathless in their movement. 
The account of the fatal indecision of General Fannin and 
the massacre of his gallant army by the jealous Mexicans ; 
the indomitable bravery of Davy Crockett and Sam 
McNclly ; the capture of Mrs. McNelly and her daughter 
by the villain Vasquez, and their rescue—it is all written 
with a swing and a verve which could not easily be 
improved. Trav and Tom, the two churns whose doings 
form the main theme of the story, are jolly, plucky chaps, 
and deserve to make many friends. And, as with the 
previous book, those who read have the additional advan¬ 
tage of knowing that the principal events described are 
matters of history. 

We remarked just now that most rational boys liked to 
hear about fighting. Wilfrid Salkeld, the hero of our 
third book, 44 'Mid Clash of Swords ” (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), will be colloquially defined 
by a good many enthusiastic young readers, we would 
wager, as 44 a fair terror.’’ He fights with axe, with sword, 
with pike, with dagger—if need be, with the bare fists ; 
he caives his way through the book from beginning to end. 
He gnaws apart the leather thongs that bind him— they 
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had strong incisors in those days—or as an alternative saws 
them asunder even when his hands are bound, using the 
metal hoop of a wooden cup which he has crushed beneath 
his heel, and gripping it between his teeth. The story is 
indeed well named ; we rarely remember having read of 
so many terrific hand»to - hand combats in one book. Not 
always is the hero victorious; but when he is pierced, 
or clubbed, or battle-axed, or switched off in any other 
pleasant and debonair manner, he invariably survives and 
escapes—as is the inviolable privilege of all these dashing 
heroes. For he has a shirt of fine steel mail, so that, amid 
the flash and shiver of flying blades, we feel reassured, 
knowing that his wounds will not prove vital ; and the 
places where he is incarcerated have either loose bricks, 
by removing which a passage may be managed, or else 
a maiden by whose aid assistance can be brought. Once 
we really did think it was all over with him. He had 
possession of a jewelled dagger of fabulous value, and was 
drugged in order that it might be stolen ; he fought a 
deadly fight, half-awake, in the bedchamber of a village 
hostelry ; severely hurt, he lost consciousness. But 
the innkeeper’s daughter—ah, those innkeepers’ pretty 
daughters 1—nursed him back to life and strength again. 
We are of the opinion that he should at least have fallen 
in love with her, whether it came to anything or not; but 
the author wills otherwise, and sends him forth for another 
spell of crown-cracking. When Wilfrid reaches Home 
he meets and makes friends with that superlative rogue, 
Benvenuto Cellini, but this is towards the end of the book, 
and the sacking of Home has a very small part in the stoi7. 
It is almost a pity the author did not make more of this, 
since be has chosen for his sub-title “ A Story of the Sack 
of Rome.” What there is of the riot and ruin, however, is 
strongly depicted, and there is not an uninteresting page, 
so that the schoolboy who votes this book “ dull ” would 
be worthy to rank as a modern “ infant phenomenon.” 
Needless to say, there will be found “ no sich person." 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 

BEADY TO-DAY. 

CANNES ANO ITS SURROUNDINGS 

By AMT M. BENECKE. With 40 Full-nsfe Ilia*, 
tratio a, includi k 10 in Colour by the Author, 
specially mounted. 

Foolscap 4to, cloth, gilt top, lte. 6d. net. 

Th/a book contm/nm practical hlntm by am expert 
mm to whmn to wlall thm dlatrlot and whmrm to go, 

THE VARYING YEAR 

By the Rt. Hon. QEOHQE W. E. BUSSELL. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6c. net. 

A book of tho Seasons, both tom thm Loodoamr 
and tho dwollar In tho country. 


THE POCKET MAETERLINCK 

Translated by ALFBED 8UTBO. 

Foolscap 8vo, ( cloth, 2s. 6d. ) gilt top. 

designed cover (leather, 8s. 0d. 5 net per YoL 

The Life of the Bee 

The Treasure of the Humble 

Wisdom and Destiny 

_ A HD TWO VOLUMES OF PLAYS. _ 

THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE WOMAN 

Mrs. LA TOUCHE OF HABBI8TOWN. 

Edited, with Memo r. by MARGARET FEHRISR 
YoUNO. With Frontispiece in Colour end 0 otoer 
Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12». 6d. net. 

Mrm, La Touoha’a tottarm mraaa doaorlbod by thm 
lata Mr, Hutton of tho “ SPECTATOR ” am **roal 
Utoraturo." 

AN ARTIST’S GARDEN 

Tended, Paint*d, and Described by AWNA LEA 
MEKUITT. With 10 Full-page Illustration* in Colour 
by the Author, specially mounted. 

Demy 4to, cloth, designed cover, gilt top, 21i. nit. 

WESTMINSTER C A Z E T T E.-“ Wo harm t 
nothing finmr than tho oolourod llluatratlmna.** 


LONDON : 156 CHARING CROS8 ROAD. 


THE MEXICAN DESERT 

Camp-Fires on Desert and Lava. By William T, 
Hornaday, Sc.D. (T. Werner Laurie, 16s. net.) 

There is always a fascination about books of travel. The 
spirit of adventure knocks at the heart of the staidest of 
us, and romance is perpetually lurking round the next 
bend of the road. Hence your explorer is secure of a 
welcome and attentive hearing, and when he comes to us 
laden with trophies from lands where human foot has 
never trod—why, then he is doubly welcome I Such is 
the happy fate of Dr. Hornaday and his companions, who 
set out one November day in 1907 to penetrate into the 
recesses of Mexico and to discover the secret of Pinacate, 
that mysterious mountain which had baffled the accuracy 
of the geographers. From one point of view the volume 
may perhaps prove a disappointment. Its interest lies not 
with humanity, but with inanimate Nature. Here are no 
stories of extinct civilisations brought to light, or of 
thrilling adventures with savage tribes. The reader will 
alight on nothing more wonderful indeed than the dis¬ 
covery of a giant ram or the account of huge cacti that 
stud the oases of the desert like goodly cedars. What 
gives to the volume its permanent value is the detailed, 
painstaking observation of its author, together with a 
certain breeziness of narrative that carries all before it. 
Dr. Hornaday will transport you into the midst of the 
illimitable desert, but he is not so inhospitable as to leave you 
to your own devices. You will find him, on the contrary, 
the most cheery of companions, and it is a safe wager 
that you will part from him with regret at the end of the 
journey. 

The desert-lover, it appears, is bom, not made. Said a 
companion of Dr. Hornaday :—” After a month spent in 
the deserts you will either love them or loathe them for the 
rest of your life.” The vast, illimitable spaces, unbroken 
save by hillock, shrub, or tree, the monotony of the long 
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dreary days, the unspeakable silences of the night—these 
are apt to try the nerves of the inexperienced traveller. 
Yet even here it will be found there are not lacking the 
elements of variety. There is the vegetation, for instance, 
to take stock of, a vegetation unknown in the populous 
regions of the earth ; the giant cacti, the ocatilla, the 
arroyo, the palo verde—names that hint of a botany 
untaught in schools. Above all, there is the ever-present 
sense of newness, of adventure. And in that “solitude 
where none intrudes ” there is, Dr. Hornaday will tell you, 
a very real companionship : 

Strange to say, there is in those grey mountain walls a sense of 
cheerful companionship that quite robs the deserts of the awful 
monotony that usually characterises uninhabited level plains of 
illimitable extent. To some minds the idea may seem absurd, 
but to me the mountain ranges were company. The ranges near 
at hand are always so isolated, so sharply defined, and so indi¬ 
vidualised that they are as much company to the wayfarer as so 
many houses with windows that look at you. To perish on a 
great waste of sand like the Sahara would be very monotonous 
and disagreeable, but in one of these beautiful green plains, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of interesting mountains, death 
would be quite a different matter. 

The pursuit of Pinacate seemed at first like the quest of 
fabled Avalon. It receded as the travellers advanced. 
But each day brought its appropriate adventures. Game 
was hunted and brought down, though the big game 
was, for the most part, spared in the interests of true 
sport. Strange beasts were encountered, and still stranger 
plants, flourishing even round the craters of volcanoes. 
But the finding of the Carnegie ram on the lava peak of 
the Sykes crater deserves more than a passing reference. 
He was a gigantic creature, weighing I92^1b. and measur- 
ing 37in. at the shoulders. He was discovered by a 
member of the party on the mountain side, and he was 
carried bodily into camp. The party were in need of food 
at the time, but the ram, who was apparently half-starved, 
proved a sad disappointment: 

There was one feature of that sheep episode [writes Dr« 
Hornaday] that was deeply impressive. It was the awful sur¬ 
roundings amid which those animals had chosen to live. Aside 
from hot volcanic dibris , I think it is impossible to imagine any 
spot on dry terra firma than those steep mountains of cruel red 
lava garnished with Bigelow s accursed choya. We were simply 
fascinated by the unearthly and nether-world character of our 
surroundings. Dore would have revelled in this scowling, con¬ 
torted, wholly blasted spot. 

Through tracts of arid, bleak, and uninviting desert the 
travellers pursue their way. At length the end is in view. 
Pinacate is sighted, and with its ascent—which is graphi¬ 
cally described by Dr. Hornaday—the interest of the 
expedition ceases. Dr. Hornaday has added some 
chapters on the ornithology of the region, an account of the 
mammals found between Tucson and the Mexican Gulf, 
and a detailed and tabulated description of the mountain- 
sheep of Mexico. Alike to the botanist and the biologist, 
these researches will be found of the very greatest value ; 
but the book may be no less confidently commended to the 
general reader. For it is a record of heroic enterprises, of 
privations cheerfully undergone, and of difficulties success¬ 
fully surmounted. The volume contains seventy-two 
illustrations taken from photographs, eight of which are in 
colour, and two very useful maps, specially prepared by 
Mr. Godfrey Sykes, the geographer to the expedition. 

LITTLE WINGS OF HASTE 

t 

A Motor-Flight through France. By Edith Wharton. 

(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

The suggestion of hurry implied by the title of this volume 
somewhat nullifies the thought which comes most readily 
to our mind after reading it through. We may as well 
place that critical impression on record, however, since it 
forms the text upon which we desire to base a few 
pertinent remarks, and it is this : “ What a book of travel 
the author could write, if she wished.” Every two or three 
pages we happen upon little paragraphs of keen insight 
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and felicitous description which force us to the conclusion 
that Mrs. Wharton’s indubitable talents are to a large 
extent wasted in the attempt to fix these incoherent 
memories of her “flight.” Time after time she herself 
hints that those glimpses of village and castle, of chateau 
and cathedral, were only enough to whet the appetite— 
that some day soon she must return to each goodly spot 
and allow its spell to invest her more deeply. The question 
is bound to present itself, as we read these repeated 
promises, Why not have waited, and given us that fine, 
accurate, and sympathetic travel-book that we are sure 
she will at length compose ? Almost certainly it will be 
about France, for the love of that vivacious land is in the 
author’s heart, betraying itself a hundred times. To 
“ rush ” the country in a fast motor-car is to see a great 
deal, no doubt; but we hesitate to say it is worth record¬ 
ing, since the book resolves itself into a series of notes, 
historical, architectural, and sentimental, which serve as a 
connecting thread for the illustrations. And here our dis¬ 
satisfaction is tempered, for many people will consider the 
book a valuable addition to their library for the sake of 
those illustrations alone ; they arc wholly good. 

In support of our contention that Mrs. Wharton must 
some day give us the ideal work about France we may 
select two or three passages for quotation which strike the 
right note, first taking short descriptions of Beauvais and 
Albi: 

The town itself—almost purposely, as we felt afterward—failed 
to put itself forward, to arrest us by any of the minor arts which 
Arras, for instance, had so seductively exerted. It maintained an 
attitude of calm aloofness, of affected ignorance of the traveller’s 
object in visiting it—suffering its little shuttered, non-committal 
streets to lead us up, tortuously, to the drowsiest little provincial 
place, with the usual lime-arcades, and the usual low houses 
across the way, where suddenly there soared before us the great 
mad broken dream of Beauvais choir—the Cathedral withojt a 
nave—the Kubla Khan of architecture. . . . Beauvais has 
none of the ungainliness of failure ; it is like a great hymn inter¬ 
rupted, not one in which the voices have flagged. It is, at any 
rate, an example of what the Gothic spirit, pushed to its logical 
conclusion, strove for—the utterance of the unutterable ; and he 
who condemns Beauvais has tacitly condemned the whole theory 
of art from which it issued. 

• •••••#•• 

Albi stood out at length upon the sky—a glaring mass of houses 
stacked high above the deep cleft of the Tarn. The surrounding 
landscape was all dust and dazzle ; the brick streets were funnels 
for the swooping wind, and high up, against the blinding blue, 
rose the flanks of the brick Cathedral, like those of some hairless 
pink monster that had just crawled up from the river to bask on 
the cliff. This first impression of animal monstrosity—of an 
unwieldy antediluvian mass of flesh—is not dispelled by a nearer 
approach. From whatever angle one views the astounding 
building its uncouth shape and flesh-like tint produce the effect 
of a living organism—high-backed, swollen-thighed, wallowing— 
a giant Tarasquc or other anomalous offspring of the Bestiary ; 
and if one rejects the animal analogy as too grotesque, to what 
else may one conceivably compare it ? 

Contrasting the sentimental with the technical apprecia¬ 
tion of great architecture, the author puts very plausibly a 
third point of view : 

Is there not room for another, a lesser yet legitimate order of 
appreciation—for the kind of confused atavistic enjoyment that 
is made up of historical association, of a sense of mass and 
harmony, of the relation of the building to the sky above it, to 
the lights and shadows it creates about it—deeper than all, of a 
blind sense in the blood of its old racial power, the things it 
meant to far-off minds, of which ours arc the oft-dissolved and 
reconstituted fragments ? . . . Such a defence is furnished, 
to a degree elsewhere unmatched, by the exceptional closeness of 
intercourse to which propinquity admits the traveller at Rheims. 
Here is the great Presence on one’s threshold—in one’s w indow— 
surprised at dawn in the mystery of its rebirth from darkness ; 
contemplated at midday in the distinctness of its accumulated 
detail, its complex ritual of stone ; absorbed into the mind ; into 
the heart, again at darkness—felt lastly and most deeply under 
the midnight sky, as a mystery of harmony and order no less 
secret and majestic than the curves of the stars in their orbits. 

Some of these sentences have echoes of Mr. Henry James 
at his happiest descriptive moments ; others betray the 
artist unmistakably; others, again, show that indefinable 
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quality (how few travellers possess it!) which enables its 
possessor to apprehend in one glance the salient point, the 
predominant effect of the thing observed, whether it be a 
building, a picture, a city, or a landscape. There is dis¬ 
tinction and a high literary grace about the paragraphs we 
have quoted, and we could select many more equally 
pleasing from other pages. 

We suggest to Mrs. Wharton, in conclusion, that she 
should spend next summer in a leisurely pilgrimage 
through the very same portions of France which she has 
here noticed so fleetingly ; that she should watch and wait 
for the exact word, the resolute phrase, the 44 real right 
thing 1 ’ to say about each place; and that from those 
unhurried impressions and unforced inspirations preserved 
in her diary of travel she should condense and set in order 
the pages of a book which we arc convinced would be wise 
and profitable and memorable—a book, in short, worthy to 
rank with the 14 English Hours ” of the master whom we 
feel sure she has studied. 

ROMANCE AND HISTORY 

Nadir Shah . By Sir Mortimer Durand. (Constable, 

10s. 6d. net.) 

Sir Mortimer Durand has chosen to give us the history 
of this great Eastern conqueror in the form of a romance. 
We think that he has rightly chosen, for many more will 
read it in this form, and besides, we must own that the 
story of such a life needs a little dressing to make it 
palatable—stripped bare to the mere record of his ruthless 
history Nadir Shah would lie before us very raw material 
indeed. A Turkoman, and no Persian, he carried the flag 
of the land he did not love from Delhi to the Caucasus. 
He was wise enough not to essay to hold Hindustan or the 
Khanate of Khiva ; but he stretched the boundaries of 
Persia from the Tigris to the Indus, from the Caucasus to 
the Arabian Sea. The story begins with his conquest of 
India. The Grand Moghul is under his heel, and well he 
ground him down. Mohamed Shah was not a fit repre¬ 
sentative of the Moghul race of kings. He had not the 
nerve, when struck, to rally the fighting men of Hind to 
shake off the Persian yoke, which would have been hard 
to rivet to the necks of great peoples, even by the Turko¬ 
man tyrant, had there been a man round whom to rally. 
But the Moghul was not the man. Delhi was taken and 
sacked, and Nadir returned to Persia laden with priceless 
spoil—with jewels and gold—gold enough to take all taxes 
off Persia for a spell of years. And among the booty the 
wonderful peacock throne, and the Koh-i-noor, which 
rested in Persia awhile, but still came to the British Crown 
with the Punjab in 1850. More precious, though, than all 
that he bore back was Sitara, the Rajpoot girl, daughter of 
a noble house of Rajpootana, who, from a gang of fifty 
Indian girl slaves, became the first of Nadir’s harem—his 
Queen. With his love for her his empire waxed great, and 
waned when he lost her, by his own great fault, for he 
never lost her love. Nadir’s conquest travelled then 
north and west. But the host with which he con¬ 
quered was not all Persian. He knew the softness 
and the wiles of the Persians well ; fine soldiers 
though some of them were, he stiffened their ranks 
by willing levies from the great warlike tribes through 
whose lands he passed a conqueror—Afridies and Afghans 
from south and east, Uzbegs from the north and Kurds from 
the west. All came to the banner of Nadir the conqueror 
rather than to the service of the Shah and ot Persia. 
Each of these races gives to Sir Mortimer’s pen excellent 
character-sketches, and we realise as we read that the 
writer knows them well—and who should know them 
better than one who has spent many years on the Indian 
frontier, who was Foreign Secretary to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and who crowned his Eastern career by being 
British Minister at Teheran ? Ali Akbar, the Persian 
Minister of Finance, is a typical Oriental character, and 
is skilfully sketched. And there are two Armenians, who 
were Christians, Ovannes and his wife, whose gentle good¬ 


ness form, with Sitara’s, real leaven among the rude savage 
soldiery by whom the Shah was surrounded. At Meshed 
Nadir was born, at Meshed he built himself a great 
mausoleum, w r here he was buried. It stands still, in some 
state of repair. The loyalty and love of the Rajpoot girl 
lasted through very evil days, to prove itself greatest at 
Nadir’s fall. His fall began when he deprived of sight his 
eldest son, Reza Khan, whose only fault was that—gigantic, 
powerful, and brave—he was too like his father. The day 
of this ruthless act he cut to the ground his faithful Queen, 
and from then on his history is one tale of horrors. There 
are some good battle-pictures, notably one against the 
Turkomans near Kharjui, on page 131. Scenery, flowers, 
and the song of birds are gracefully reproduced. Sir 
Mortimer gives us a great many Persian phrases in hu 
dialogues, but they are singularly inoffensive, objectionable 
as wc generally find to be the habit of mixing Oriental terms 
with English. There is a ring of true history through all 
the book which makes this romance different to some 
others, and it will be acceptable to those who like an 
Eastern atmosphere. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

Children for Ever. By John F. Macphersow (John 
Long, 6s.) 

If Dean Swift could visit the earth once more and read 
this charming fantasy we think he would greet a kindred 
spirit, for Mr. Macpherson has carried out an idea which 
presents certain indications of comradeship with the dis¬ 
contented, irascible author of 44 Gulliver’s Travels.” To 
hint that this book owes its inspiration to that immortal 
satire is by no means to reproach Mr. Macpherson. He 
has followed the lead of Swift in giving us a map of his 
fictitious country, and some of his names are strongly 
reminiscent—Lacuton, for example, inevitably suggests 
Laputa ; Systurthia, Valdigrim, and Suprum seem to 
fraternise etymologically with Brobdingnag and the 
Houyhnhnm country. But the wholly delightful concep¬ 
tion of a Children’s Land (Systurthia), where people 
never grow old, never die, are never born, and never 
marry, is the author’s own. There is no ulterior satire, 
and it is reasoned out admirably. The heroes—twoboys- 
with their two sisters are projected into a lake in the 
centre of this wonderful region by a landslip on earth, and 
the masterly way in which the young King Bazil explains 
all apparent incongruities—such as why he speaks English 
and how there came to be a Children’s Country—is worthy 
of an ethnological treatise. The adventures, the loves of 
the children, and the general life of the place are described 
in a manner which leaves no loophole for complaint; to 
any boy or girl with a healthy imagination and a taste for 
fairy-stories the book would be a most welcome present 
Indeed, we can find no reason why grown-up persons 
should not enjoy reading it, for it is not a nursery-tale, nor 
is it merely an idle invention ; it has plot and intrigue, 
and in one sense might be termed an ordinary’ novel 
uplited to the plane of childhood. The account of how 
Reggie (the oldest of the intruders) introduces cricket to 
the kingdom of Systurthia makes a diverting chapter, and 
later on, when wc come to the disaffection of the populace 
through the defeat of the King at the Royal sports, the 
interest grow f s. For, by the laws of war in this desirable 
land, all deadly weapons are strictly forbidden. “On no 
account must you kill one of the enemy,” says Bazil, “if it 
can possibly be avoided ! ” 

" As regards weapons/' proceeded the King, 44 it is contrary to 
etiquette to use anything except the regulation cudgel, or, if none 
is procurable, something equivalent to it. . . . Another excel¬ 
lent general rule is, that an enemy should not be injured more 
than is necessary to overcome his resistance. To break a bovs 
leg or arm, for instance, or, worse still, to injure his eyes, is the 
next most heinous offence against the Laws of War to killing 
him outright. . . 

44 1 suppose all the fighting is at close quarters ?" queued 
Reggie. 
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“ Yes, practically,” replied the King, “ since no guns, arrows, or 
spears are allowed, and stone-throwing is also forBidden.* 1 

"Are you allowed to throw anything else—rotten eggs, for 
instance ? ” 

14 That would not be good form,” returned Bazil ; “ nor would 
it produce much effect, beyond enraging your adversary and 
goading him to further efforts. In case of a siege, the defenders 
are permitted to empty buckets of cold water or squirt it upon 
a scaling party, but it is not considered of any value, except to 
disconcert them for an instant.” 

The author has succeeded in evolving some pretty little 
character-studies among his boy and girl people. Admiral 
Tony Wottle, afterwards promoted to be 44 Duke of Dickory 
Docks,” is very whimsical, and so is his imperturbable 
lady, Mistress Jassamin the Discreet, whose primness soon 
evaporates when Torry is in danger ; equally clever are the 
delineations of Duchess Melda, who plotted to overthrow 
the monarchy, and Princess Adola, with whom Reggie fell 
in love. We must give a special word of praise to the 
sixteen illustrations in colour by Tony Sarg: they are much 
above the average. There is nothing in them to offend the 
artistic eye, and two of them at any rate—the picture of 
the Duchess Melda riding off on her bicycle from the 
moonlit castle, and that of Reggie swimming in the lake 
with “Toodles ” (the baby sister) on his back—are ideally 
in harmony with the text. 

We confess we had strong misgivings even while fasci¬ 
nated by the plot. On the last page we were afraid we 
should find once more the old, old device—that everything 
would suddenly vanish, and Reggie would wake up under 
the trees or in his school dormitory with the exclamation, 
41 What a wonderful dream I’ve had 1 99 We can put up 
with this solution of the difficulty in 44 Alice” for the sake 
of the inimitable story ; but since then it has been over¬ 
worked. Mr. Macpherson, however, has evaded it cleverly 
and courageously by simply making the four Earth-Children 
decide to drink the potion which in Systurthia keeps every¬ 
body for ever young, and—letting them stay there ! And, 
for ourselves, we could wish for no better fate than to 
discover that delightful country ; to drink the potion, too, 
and to explore the Plum Palace, the Mountains of Valdi- 
grim, and the Island of Sweet Savours with the dainty 
Princesses Yoleen and Adola for our guides. 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew . By Margaret 
Sidney. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 

We are quite sure that if the boys and girls who so eagerly 
perused 14 The Basket of Flowers,” 44 Bruey,” and other 
relentlessly moral and shamelessly instructive disquisitions 
could have teen such a book as 44 Five Little Peppers,” 
44 Bruey 99 and her officious conscience would have held 
their lachrymose dialogues in vain, and the “Basket” 
would have reposed unheeded in the bookcase. But no 
kind fairies in those days whispered to grown-up people 
that their novels might be simplified and metamorphosed 
quite easily in such a way that the children could read and 
understand, taking no harm ; nobody seemed to realise 
that youngsters want stories, not moral maxims. Perhaps— 
we make the mercenary suggestion with due diffidence— 
perhaps nobody thought such stories would pay. How¬ 
ever, up-to-date publishers and kind-hearted authors have 
put their considering-caps on, and decided to change all 
that ; and so effectively have they managed it that anew 
stream of literature has been brought into existence—a 
stream which is in full flood towards the end of each year. 
If, in the course of earthly events, its waters wind down to 
the Lethean river, well, they do not flow for naught when 
50 many youngsters have laughed and played at their 
srink. 

To write a story for children with conversation that shall 
5e natural and consistent, and with older people in it who 
;hall be neither didactic nor idiotic, requires a fair equip- 
nent of that art which conceals art; bearing this in mind, 
ve think that the writer of this history of the Pepper family 
las succeeded in her work. No boy or girl—for the book 
/ill suit either—will feel in reading it an uneasy suspicion 
bat a “lesson” is poking out here and there; and 
arents who happen to spend an hour with it will not be 
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annoyed by the grotesque caricatures which serve for 
adults in so many books for juveniles. At the same time, 
the conduct of the little Peppers throughout their various 
tribulations and vicissitudes is a commendable example, 
needing no comment. They possess their share of original 
sin, but the mother and the eldest daughter promptly 
interfere whenever temper rises or the mood of complaint 
prevails. Good reasons, too, had they all to be depressed 
and dissatisfied, even to the supreme one of inadequate 
food. Their mild adventures are agreeably related, but 
we must not examine them in detail. How the little 
44 Phronsie ”—the Pepperette, we might call her—strayed 
away down a lonely road after an opprobrious organ- 
grinder and his monkey, to be rescued by a nice boy of 
thirteen with a big and jolly dog ; how this nice boy is 
introduced to the family in their humble home, and 
becomes a firm friend, the story will explain. And if the 
writer invokes the aid of coincidence a trifle too much for 
our taste when she makes the nice boy’s relations turn out 
eventually to be cousins of the Peppers, we need not cavil. 
The world of the nursery and the play-room will not be 
unduly critical on such points, and since this small 
grievance of ours would be set aside with derision did we 
murmur it within those noisy precincts, we may leave the 
children to their delight in the story, go about our 
business, and wish to be children again ourselves. 

Handicapped . By Emery Pottle. (John Lane, 6s.) 

It is refreshing to turn from the crude and clumsily con¬ 
structed fiction that issues with a monotonous regularity 
from many of our great publishing-houses to such a novel 
as this. 44 Handicapped ” is the work of a master-crafts¬ 
man. There are no redundancies in the story : ever}' touch 
tells. The motive is perhaps a trifle too subtle for the 
grosser needs of this generation, avid of sensation and all 
agog for incredible happenings. This, however, is not to 
deny a sense of the dramatic to Mr. Pottle—the incident of 
the handicap is magnificently conceived—but to affirm ^n 
instinct for perspective, which places every event in its 
appropriate and natural setting. It is not, however, for the 
story merely that this book should be read. It is primarily 
a masterly analysis of temperament. The heroine, shy and 
hesitating, an involuntary coward, whose continual vacilla¬ 
tions render inevitable the ultimate tragedy, is as finished 
a portrait as we have met with in contemporary fiction. Of 
lesser interest, though no less real, are Donovan O’Hara, 
strange compound of the gentleman and the cad ; Dennis, 
in whom the elements are less kindly mixed ; and Bruce 
MacClellan, whose placid and unimaginative respectability 
acts as a convenient foil to the somewhat turbulent emotions 
of the other characters. In the drama, but not of it, is 
Sissy’s mother, who invests the narrative with an atmo¬ 
sphere of far-away forgotten things, the gracious manners 
and antique courtesies of a dead world. It is a painful 
story, told with an artistic sympathy and restraint that 
should ensure for Mr. Pottle a high place among the 
novelists of his time. So far as we know, this is a first 
novel, but the author has given unmistakable indications 
of a power sufficiently rare to call for very definite 
comment. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

[ • WOMANS SUFFRAGE 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir, — I want to thank iyou for your remarks upon the unfair¬ 
ness of the Press in withholding the opinions of Anti-Suffragists. 
Women do not always wish to condemn their more clamorous 
sisters who demand "the vote, but there are many women who, 
sometimes, would like to say that they do not want the vote for 
themselves. It would be interesting to know in how many cases 
they have been allowed to express their contentment. * I know of 
many suppressed letters containing reasons as logical, justifiable, 
and dear to the woman anti-voter as are any which emanate from 
the Suffragette. 

Yet until now, when every sensible person is heartily tired of 
the infantile pranks of the militant Suffragette, most of tne 44 great 
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dailies " have consistently and persistently ignored the arguments 
of the other side. 

Perhaps the Anti-Suffragists are to blame. They have accepted 
the storm as being inevitable, and have allowed the hailstones to 
descend, regarding them as people once used to regard small¬ 
pox—viz., as a 41 dispensation of Providence.” And this question 
of Woman’s Suffrage, like smallpox, has needed ventilation , to 
suppress the fever ! But many women have been content to 
wear a pious look of horror, and have sat with folded hands 
thanking Heaven 44 they were not as this” Suffragette ! It would 
have been wiser, when possible, to have held meetings where 
they could sanely and quietly controvert the arrogant speeches of 
the women who assume that their vote is necessary for the welfare 
of the country. 

Thus would the unenlightened, and the timid waverers, have 
been enabled to see the question fairly stated. (The meetings 
would not have been reported, but the people would have 
listened.) 

The auestion of the Franchise for Women can only be settled 
in the best light of an individual conscience and intelligence. 
There are more reasons against it than most people dream of. 
But in the hubbub and strife they have failed to hear them. It 
is time the Anti-Suffrage League had fair play. Let all women 
who object to Woman s Suffrage, or who refuse to demand it for 
themselves, clearly and simply state their reasons for doing so. 
Let them write a brief letter to their pet newspaper, and sign the 
petition of the Anti-Suffrage League. 

For, after all, the power that can be located, defined, and se, 
in certain limits often ceases to be pow-er. A woman's influencct 
without being caught and pinned down to a voting-paper, is 
gigantic in its possibilities. When captured it stands a chance of 
becoming an ordinary asset—something definite, therefore less a 
mystery, and consequently less a power. 

The late Dr. Moncure D. Conway said : 

I now consider any genuine political enfranchisement of 
women impossible. With rare exceptions, they must vote 
under some kind of coverture or virtual duress : we could 
not get the real heart and voice of the woman, but only the 
echo of a father, husband, priest, or party-boss. The dis¬ 
franchisement is a stigma only in very vulgar eyes : refined 
and thinking men would see the degradation in feminine 
participation in the sorry work of partisanship. 

Marcia Knight. 

December 2, 1908. 
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another thundering majority they retired from the fnv 
stubbornly refusing to regard Dundee in the light of a woman J 
election or a woman’s defeat. 

The third manifestation of the Suffragette’s futility was 
exhibited in the Montrose Burghs, where the cause of Liberalism 
was championed by Mr. Harcourt, the brother of theCabmc' 
Minister who, next to Mr. Asquith, is regarded by these furies^ 
as their most formidable adversary, and the son of the Liberal 
leader who, in his day, was their sworn foeman. Here, again, the 
only result of their exertions w*as to send up the poll of a detested 
opponent and diminish that of an exponent of Conservatism. 

It would be well if the Conservatives of England who have 
allowed themselves in many instances to be misled by the 
by-elections into imagining that the Suffragettes possess the powtr 
of detaching even the merest handful of votes, would ponder 
and lay to heart the above results. The sooner these misguide! 
persons realise that the clamour of these would-be Amazons is 
mere sound and fury signifying nothing the better it will be for 
themselves and the party to which they ostensibly belong. Con¬ 
servatism, however broadly interpreted, can find no room in its 
ranks for lecturers on the philosophy of John Stuart Mill, disciple* 
of Ibsen, or followers of Mr. George Bernard Shaw and Mr. 
Campbell of the City Temple. 

Y. Dalrymple Dam 



To the Editor of The Academy 

t 

ANTHEM FOR 44 ANTIS” 


CLEVER VERSES ON THE ANTI-SUFFRAGIST CRUSADE 

Trot off home and mind the baby, 

Trot off home and mind the kid. 

This isn’t woman’s sphere— 

You have got no business here : 

So 44 Antis ’* trot off home as you are bid. 


Trot off home—you always tell us 
Home is where you ought to be I 
While you’re talking of the voter 
Who’s attending to the bloater 
That your husband is expecting for his tea? 

Trot off home—you really shock us ! 

Here in public you are met; 

But it isn’t nice at all 
To hold meetings in a hall. 

You must leave that to the naughty Suffragette. 


To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—M ilitant Suffragists find excuse and encouragement for 
their would-be violent methods in the fact that history tells of 
certain turbulent scenes that preceded the grant of an extended 
franchise to men. The parallel is a loose one, for all men 
formerly without the pale were at one in demanding the vote. It 
is not so with women. The better sort repudiate all desire to 
possess it, and it is increasingly evident that among the majority 
of the sex there is an instinctive shrinking from the uncanny thing 
which must develop into active hostility under the series of object- 
lessons provided by women who seek to attain their ends by 
vixenish humours and the public display of tantrums. 

Male Resister. 

November 28, 1908. 


To the Editor of The Academy 


These delightful lines for use at Anti-Suffragist meetings 
appear in the current number of 44 Women’s Franchise." 

As you may have missed 44 these delightful lines * in the Dai.i 
Chronicle , I enclose them. 

They show’, more than reams of hostile description, the 
Suffragette as she is—her ideas, her manners, her methods, and 
her class. It is all a little pathetic. At first, certainly, it 13 
something of a surprise to see what constitutes humour in tb 
solemn circle; fifth-rate music-hall standard about sums it op 
where 44 bloaters ” would seem usual accompaniments tu tea. asd 
44 the kid v is invariable. 

But on the whole should we not rather pity than mock at the* 
women, who (in their own words) 44 really belong to themselm 
and not to 44 any one else/ 4 and whose conception of the bitterer 
gibe they can hurl at another woman is to taunt her with the 
possession of a baby—and a husband ? 

Ffrida Wolfe. 


Sir,—A s a delegate to the National Union of Scottish Conserva¬ 
tive Associations, whose annual conference took place last week, 
would you allow me to explain why there, unlike the correspond- 
ing gathering in England, the burning question of Female 
Suffrage was not raised!? During the past year there have been 
three electoral contests in Scotland, and every one of them has 
served to demonstrate the impotency of the militant Suffragette. 
The first of these was fought in Kincardineshire, which was incon¬ 
tinently infested by bands of these ineffectual hooligans bawling 
from every coign of vantage their slogans of 44 Votes for Women ” 
and 44 Keep the Liberal out.” So far from keeping the Liberal 
out, he got in by an enormous majority, and not a trace could be 
discovered in the •returns of the defeated Conservative candidate 
of the shadow of an accession to his strength through their 
instrumentality. 

The second of these conflicts occurred in Dundee, where Mr. 
Winston Churchill, a refugee from England, sought safety across 
the Border. He was pursued from the scene of his defeat in 
Manchester by the unspeakable Miss Christabel (shade of 
Coleridge!) Pankhurst and a ravening horde of her companions. 
The result of the Manchester election had been interpreted by 
them as a 44 woman’s election,” and a 44 woman’s victory,” but as 
soon as the President of the Board of Trade romped in by 


" INVERTED FEET” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I confess that the word “beating” is less appropriate 
ictus than “thinking” or “imagining;’ 1 the ictus in English 
not necessarily associated with any kind of stress or beat otbr 
than purely mental, and even where it is associated with speech* 
accent it is in itself quite distinct from its exteriorization (if I 
coin the word). 

Mr. Omond declares, with regard to haphazard collections- 
ten syllables, that 44 the difficulty begins when wc seek to define 
limits.” It is the difficulty of defining limits that makes melon 
to accept a metrical theory which makes it necessary to do st 
The metrist has to explain why lines of verse which (11 we accept 
Mr. Omond’s theory) are not in conformity w’ith the underlyicS 
time-scheme are verse at all. It is no explanation to simply 9 * 
that the time-scheme subsists in our mind, while the actual line 
as read, is in conflict with it. 

I do not wish to lay down hard-and-fast rules. I do not believr 
and Mr. Omond apparently docs believe, that in any line ’ 
44 iambic pentameter ” in which the speech-accents do 
iambically there are one or more 44 inverted feet ” to be explain* 
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that these lines are, in fact, departures from the underlying time- 
scheme. I suggest that the iambicity or otherwise of the speech- 
accents is no sufficient or exclusive test of conformity to the time- 
scheme. Surely if one recognises (and Mr. Omond was one of 
the Erst to recognise this) that a verse is a verse only because it 
is based on an underlying time-scheme, then one is bound to 
accept the proposition that conformity depends entirely on the 
time-relations of the syllables and pauses making up a line. 

If the time-relations of the syllables and pauses making up a 
line are such that it falls into five equal time-periods, then, if we 
are not dealing with a ** syllabic ” form of verse, we have no more 
to ask. The line is in conformity with the time-scheme, unless 
its periodicity is obscured by important speech-accents in the 
interior of periods suggesting the thinking of the ictus at inappro¬ 
priate points. 

Mr. Omond misunderstands my claim that certain syllables 
of lines quoted by him are in different feet. On any system of 
scansion, lines like: 

Five minutes ; the poor rose is twice a rose . . . 

Scarce visible from extreme loveX iness . . . 

Its stony jaws the abrupt mountain breaks . . . 

are on a different footing from lines like : 

Turns to sharp silver of a perfect note . . . 

There grew a rose-garden in Florence land . . . 

From rush-flowers and lilies ripe to set . . . 

In both groups, save where in the second the inversion is initial, 
speech-accents are contiguous, but in the first group the accentual 
iambicity of the line is noi impaired—I mean that there is no case 
of an odd syllable bearing a speech-accent followed by an even 
syllable devoid of speech-accent, as does occur in 

Turns to . . • 
garden . . . 
flowers . . . 

In a word, in the second group there is no “ inversion.” 

I should be most unwilling to postulate in the scansion of a line, a 
trisyllabic foot, or anything else, not corresponding to an actual fact 
of speech. My whole position is based on that reluctance. My 
example was possibly ill-chosen ; but it has served its purpose in 
drawing from Mr. Omond the admission that some inversions are 
to be explained by trisyllabic feet I am not, however, prepared 
to admit that a trisyllabic foot always means dwelling unreason¬ 
ably on a monosyllable somewhere else in the line. Take the line : 

The enchantment that afterward befel. 

It is conceivable (I do not say that it is that the division is : 

The enchant—ment . . . 

The ictus is " thought” or “imagined" presumably at the centroid 
of the accented syllable. Now the centroid of -chant- falls—it is 
an experimental fact—either on the ch or just before it. The rest 
of the syllable really belongs to the next foot, thus: 

The ench—ant ment . . . 

Phonetic considerations like this must always be taken into 
account. 

I confess, however, that Mr. Omond has convinced me that 
there are cases of real inversion which cannot be explained except 
as, in a sense, discords, or departures from the norm. 

T. B. Rudmose-Brown. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

We went to press last week before the fate of the 
Education “ compromise ” was settled, but our opinion 
as to its fate was justified. Mr. Runciman’s Bill is now 
as dead as the three other Education Bills produced by 
the present Government. We believe we are right in 
saying that The Academy was the only paper in Lon¬ 
don (apart from exclusively Church papers) to maintain 
from the very first that, under no circumstances, could 
Mr. Runciman's Bill become law. At the outset the 
whole force of the Unionist as well as the Radical 
press was thrown into the scale of “ compromise.” 
That the Church, in spite of her betrayal by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and almost all the bishops, was 
easily able to defeat the machinations of her enemies 
and false friends is a striking proof of her invincible 
strength. When the Church chooses to exert her full 
power she is by far the strongest force in this country, 
and all the 44 moderate men of all parties,” “plain 
men.” and 44 men in the street,” even when backed up 
by the Bishops and the whole force of the Noncon¬ 
formist party, are powerless against her. We note with 
regret, and some amusement, that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is still “ not without hopes ” of being able 
to come to an agreement with Dr. Clifford's represen¬ 
tatives. For ourselves we were not without hopes that 
the monumental snub administered to the Archbishop 
by the Representative Church Council last week would 
have penetrated the not very thin skin of his Grace. 
A Prime Minister who is informed by an overwhelming 
majority of his own party that he has forfeited the con¬ 
fidence of that party, is obliged, as a matter of course, 
to resign; an Archbishop of Canterbury, under precisely 
similar circumstances, goes on “ hoping,” drawing 
his princely salary, and calmly proposing to repeat 
the very offence for which he has just incurred a vote 
of censure. The great object in life which seems to 
inspire the Archbishop of Canterbury is to do what will 
please the .Nonconformists, and in this “ Christian 99 
attitude he is loyally supported by the vast majority of 
the Bishops. Fortunately, the fate of the Church of 
England, her schools, her dogmas, and her teaching, 


does not depend upon the Archbishop and his satellites, 
but on the whole body of the Church, lay and 
clerical, who are determined to defend her from all 
attacks, whether proceeding from without or within. 
So the 4 ‘ hopes ” indulged by this amiable prelate are 
likely to be as illusory as the hopes of cash assistance 
cherished by the New Age. 


It is a curious thing that Lord Cromer, who has 
won such a high reputation for himself as an adminis¬ 
trator outside this country, should, when dealing with 
home affairs, invariably exhibit a feeble and ineffective 
mind. Here we have him posing as the interpreter 
of “the man in the street” at a discussion on the 
question of the Education settlement at Caxton Hall. 
Lord Cromer began his remarks by saying that he was 
“ not in any degree an authority on educational ques¬ 
tions.” He certainly is not, and no more is “ the man 
in the street.” That being so, we wonder why he 
should trouble to give us his views on the matter. 
The Education question is a very complicated and diffi¬ 
cult one, and it requires to be brought to bear on it 
expert knowledge of the most profound kind. 
Lord Cromer's opinion on the question is, on 
his own showing, quite worthless. Needless to 
say, he shares with 44 the man in the street ” 
the curious idea that the education of children 
all over the country is being seriously interfered with 
and hampered owing to the “ acrimonious and dis¬ 
creditable ” quarrel which is being waged over the 
various Bills brought in by a Nonconformist Govern¬ 
ment. As a matter of fact, the children who attend 
the schools neither know nor care anything about 
these discussions. They are perfectly undisturbed, and 
the storm raging outside the schools does not affect 
them or their education in the least degree. With 
one remark made by Lord Cromer we are able to 
express our entire agreement. He said that what they 
must endeavour to do was 44 to collect information on 
the subject.” Precisely, but what a pity that Lord 
Cromer and his like don't go and do it, instead of 
enunciating foolish and solemn nonsense about a ques¬ 
tion concerning which they are admittedly in a state 
of abysmal ignorance. Lord Cromer labours under the 
pathetic delusion that he is able to turn his hand to 
anything and succeed. He once wTote a volume of 
poetry, which was a rash thing to do for a man who 
knew absolutely nothing about the elementary prin¬ 
ciples of the very difficult art of poetry. The result is 
that those poems, read aloud, can be guaranteed to 
make wolves howl and penetrate the breasts of ever 
angry bears. Which, when you come to think of it, 
is not the function of the highest poetry. 


The Kensington Branch of the Women's Unionist 
Association on Wednesday last discussed the question 
whether Women's Suffrage should be placed on the 
programme of the Unionist Party. We are glad to 
say that the motion was negatived by a substantial 
majority. We cannot imagine a less hopeful issue on 
which to go to the country. We hope that even those 
ladies of the Conservative and Unionist Party who are 
in favour of granting the suffrage to a limited number 
of women with a property qualification will realise that 
it is their duty to avoid any attempt to force the hand 
of the Party in that direction. Any Party w r hich identi¬ 
fies itself with Women’s Suffrage is foredoomed to 
failure, and while we are quite aware that Mr. Balfour 
some time ago expressed his belief in the principle of 
giving votes to women with a property qualification, 
he has probably, like the rest of us, readjusted his 
views on this question. To imperil the whole future 
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of the Unionist Party at a time when its triumphant 
rehabilitation is assured, for the sake of giving a few 
thousand well-to-do women the vote, would be sense¬ 
less and unthinkable. Lord Robert Cecil has lately 
been talking a great deal of nonsense on this point. 
It is a great pity, for he is an able, serious, and con¬ 
scientious politician, worthy of the very best things. 
He is, as everybody knows, a fervent High Church¬ 
man. We refer him to St. Paul. 


Our contemporary, the Sporting Times , is grieved 
to the heart by what it chooses to call our 44 very ill- 
natured attack” on Punch . The Sporting Times 
ignores the fact that Punch made a very ill-natured 
attack on The Academy, and that The Academy, 
which is as gentle as a sucking-dove when properly 
treated, merely exercised the right of self-defence. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that some of our home- 
truths about Punch must have hit the Sporting Times 
itself in a tender part. A great deal of what we said 
about dullness, and the mechanical grinding out of 
humour by the blameless and bald-headed mediocrities 
who write for Punchy might well be applied to the 
Sporting Times itself. For example, in the paragraph 
from which we have quoted, it takes exception to our 
harmless remark that “if a tradesman wishes to adver¬ 
tise a biretta, he does not go to the Sporting Times .” 
44 Why shouldn’t he,” wails our blushful contemporary, 
44 if his object is to sell his goods? ” We should have 
imagined that even a contributor to the Pink ’t/w, after 
partaking of copious libations at the hostelry, which, 
with exquisite wit, it describes as 44 The Roman’s,” 
would understand that our point was that an advertiser 
chooses for advertising the kind of paper which is 
likely to be read by the person who would be likely 
to require the article advertised. The only people who 
would be likely to want to purchase a biretta would be 
Roman Catholic or High Church Anglican priests, and 
we imagine that the amount of Roman Catholic priests 
and High Church Anglican parsons who regularly read 
the Sporting Times might be counted on the fingers 
of both hands. Consequently, our brilliant contem¬ 
porary may be able to grasp the idea that a seller of 
birettas would be more likely to advertise his wares 
in the Tablet , The Academy, or the Churchy rather 
than the sporting variety of, Times. In the same way, 
a man who wanted to advertise an infallible system 
for backing horses, or somebody’s 44 special extra pad- 
dock snips,” would not be likely to fix on The 
Academy as an advertising medium in his noble efforts 
to turn an honest penny. We hope the writer of the 
paragraph now understands. We have endeavoured 
to make our explanation clear to anyone possessing 
the intelligence of an average-sized shrimp. But if he 
is still in difficulties, and if neither 44 Master,” nor 
44 The Dwarf of Blood,” nor 44 Vieux Marcheur ” is 
able to assist him, we can confidently commend him to 
44 Doss Chidderdoss,” who is, as far as we are able to 
judge, the only person of real parts on the paper, and 
who manages week after week to turn out astonishingly 
clever comic verses. 


The poor New Age continues to send up piteous 
appeals for financial assistance. In this week’s issue 
we learn that 44 the required number of shares for the 
formation of the New Age Limited Company has not 
yet been taken up.” 44 VVe are still hopeful,” says the 
New Age, 44 that our professed admirers may prove 
their sincerity before it is too late.” Hope, as some¬ 
body observed, springs eternal in the human breast, 
but we fear the New Age is doomed to disappointment. 


On the wdiole, we would just as soon set ourselves to 
the job of endeavouring to extract milk from a granite 
mountain as to endeavour to squeeze money out of the 
average Socialist. Socialists may be roughly divided 
into two classes—those who have got money and mean 
to stick to it, and those who have got none and mean 
to get it at any cost, and without being very squeamish 
as to the methods they employ in the process. Neither 
of these two classes is likely to be of much use in its 
present unhappy predicament to the New Age, whose 
only chance lies with the small residuum of honest, but 
foolish, people who really believe in Socialism as a 
cure for human ills. That these are very few indeed, 
the eleemosynary efforts of the New Age go to show 
We note that the promised portrait group of eminent 
Socialists appears as a supplement this week. It con¬ 
tains flattering portraits of, among others, Messrs. 
Keir Hardie, Hyndman, Shaw, and Grayson. It is 
called 44 a Socialist Front Bench,” and if it is supposed 
to represent the council of wisdom which is to direct the 
affairs of this country 44 when the revolution comes,” 
we can only say fervently, 44 Good Lord deliver us.” 


Since the visit to our shores of Mark Twain, that 
delicate and exquisite flower of American culture, there 
has been a perceptible decline in our national feeling 
for letters, a feeling at no time very intense or very 
discriminating. The recent Milton tercentenary, how¬ 
ever, has let loose a flood of wild and whirling words, 
and the professional paragraphist, to whom 44 Paradise 
Lost ” is a closed book, has been descanting with his 
accustomed eloquence on the moral sublimity of its 
author. A Mansion House dinner may be said to have 
set the coping stone on Milton’s reputation, and since 
the verdicts of the worthy representatives of the Haber¬ 
dashers’ and Fishmongers’ Companies have been de¬ 
finitely given in the poet’s favour, it needs unusual 
courage to dissent from the prevailing view. Never¬ 
theless, the truth—which is, perhaps, of more value than 
the opinions of City aldermen, Nonconformist minis¬ 
ters or minor journalists—compels us to assert that, 
considered merely as a human being, Milton was very 
far from being sublime. He embodied, indeed, the 
very worst elements of a narrow and loveless creed. 
Scurrilous in controversy, harsh, cruel and malignant, 
he stands for all that is most detestable in Puritanism, 
and it argues no insensibility to his 44 mighty organ, 
music,” to write him down as a prig and something of 
a cad. The private character of a poet is purely his 
own concern, but it would be well if Milton's panegy¬ 
rists would maintain a decent reticence on the subject 
of the poet’s virtues (which were for the most part non¬ 
existent) and betake themselves to a serious study of 
his w r orks, where they would be provided with the 
elements of a liberal education. 


The present moment is surely a peculiarly inappro¬ 
priate one for bringing forward any proposals for the 
44 reform ” of the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords has not for a hundred years past enjoyed such 
a complete measure of public approval and public con¬ 
fidence as it is now experiencing. The proposals of 
Lord Rosebery’s committee seem to please nobody, 
and they are altogether unnecessary and pointless. 
Why not leave well alone ? The strength of the House 
of Lords and its value as a second chamber lie in the 
fact that its members are not elected, just as the 
strength and value of the Crowm lie in the same fact. 
It sounds paradoxical to say it, but the mere fact that 
the House of Lords is non-elective makes it the most 
representative body of the solid opinion of this count? 
Does anyone in his senses, apart, of course, from a 
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party politician, who has a direct interest in preserving 
the present Government, pretend that that Government 
represents the mass of public opinion? It is notorious 
that it does not, and that it is, as a matter of fact, in 
direct and violent conflict with public opinion. Any¬ 
one who professes to think that the House of Lords is 
in need of reform cannot logically deny that, on pre¬ 
cisely the same grounds, the Crown requires reform, 
which, by general consent, is absurd. The desire to 
“ reform ” everything is a dangerous mania, and Lord 
Rosebery, with his ineffectual record as a man who has 
always failed in everything he has undertaken, is the 
last man in the world whose advice in this matter is 
required. When we say that Lord Rosebery has failed 
in everything that he has undertaken, we do not mean 
that he has failed to make himself a very important per¬ 
son. He married an enormously wealthy woman, he 
has won the Derby and been Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land, and from his own personal point of view he is, 
no doubt, a shining example of worldly success. But 
what has he ever done for this country that will be 
worth a snap of the finders to anvone when the breath 
is out of his body? Absolutely nothing. We are, of 
course, speaking of his public life; of his private life we 
know nothing. 


Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer has been going to church 
—always a laudable custom. This act of piety, how¬ 
ever, has been attended with serious consequences, for 
in the current issue of T.P.'s Weekly he has devoted 
no less than three columns to a rather fulsome appre¬ 
ciation of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple 
—a gentleman who may be vaguely remembered in 
connection with an abortive movement of a few' months 
since, known as the “ New Theology.” Mr. Campbell 
having strenuously, if unsuccessfully, courted noto¬ 
riety, will be glad to find that he is still good material 
for “ copy " in the public Press. He will no doubt 
be flattered by Mr. Hueffer s discovery that his voice 
is “careful, precise, nicely modulated," and that he is 
the possessor of a “ slim, long hand, that, as he sat, 
played about forehead and head with a nervous grace." 
That there was “ nothing definitely Christian 99 in the 
teaching of the sermon causes us no surprise. What 
is astonishing is that the opinions of Mr. Campbell 
on any conceivable subject should be deemed worthy 
of serious consideration, even by Mr. Oliver Madox 
Hueffer. Unfortunately, it is at the behest of Mr. 
Campbell and his amiable colleagues that the official 
leaders of the English Church are prepared to sacrifice 
the spiritual welfare of the children committed to their 
care. 


We have vainly searched the columns of the Star for 
the last few days in the expectation of finding further 
demonstrations on the part of Mr. John Davidson and 
his celebrated rapier. Apparently, however, our con¬ 
temporary has come to the conclusion that the racing 
community have had enough of that brilliant swords- 
man, for we shall never believe that Mr. Davidson 
would drop the argument while the breath of life re¬ 
mained in his body, if only he could induce some editor 
to find space for his lucubrations. As it is, the rapier 
now perforce lies idle in its scabbard. May we suggest 
to Mr. Davidson that, failing the Star , he might direct 
his attention to the Sporting Times , otherwise known 
as the Pink *Un. The public which reads this latter 
organ of opinion, though largely composed of racing 
men, is probably not the same public which patronises 
the Star , consequently Mr. Davidson's performance 
would come to it as a distinct and probably welcome 
novelty, while at the same time he would still have the 
satisfaction of feeling that he was keeping in touch 
with the best sporting intelligence. 
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OF A DEAD POET 

Oft happening on some halting paraphrase 

Of those high words that took from him their wings, 

I call again to wistful communings 

The bitter sweet remembrance of past days. 

When, like a lute-player that bends and plays, 

He made the souls of men his gilded strings, 

And plucked from them imperishable things, 

And lured dull hours to walk enchanted ways. 

O you that hold the puny hireling pen, 

And drip weak venom in laborious blots, 

Think you that in your shallow inky stream, 

You can o’erwhelm the greatness of great men 
Or drown immortal music? Wretched sots 
Scrabbling on pillars of eternity. A. D. 


MASTER GEORGE AND THE 
NURSERY GOVERNESS. 

To the accompaniment of howls and shrill screams 
and ear-splitting yelps from a vast concourse of shriek¬ 
ing and mouth-foaming females of both sexes, Mr. 
Lloyd George on Saturday last, at the Albert Hall, 
made his abject confession of faith. He has been 
bullied and harried and brow-beaten by women, his 
meetings have been disturbed, and he has been vitupe¬ 
rated and abused through the length and breadth of 
the land by the yelling maenads and their male sup¬ 
porters, whom he vainly tried to propitiate on 
Saturday. And so the poor little six-and-eightpenny 
friend of Germany made desperate use of all his 
demagogic art, the only one he possesses, an art 
which he practises in common with the hapenny 
papers, that of saying to the mob what he thinks the 
mob will like. Once again it proved a complete 
failure. In vain he cringed and bowed his head; in 
vain he lay down on his face and invited his dear 
lady friends to walk about all over him; in vain he 
exhibited a desire to acquiesce in female chastisement 
which can only be compared to that revealed in the 
confessions of Jean Jaques Rousseau; the yelpers would 
have none of him. They had come there to yelp and 
to shriek, and to be carried out by men, and they 
had brought their male friends with them to undergo 
the same painful delights, and they were not going 
to be baulked of their afternoon's debauch. They 
had provided themselves with a woman with a dog- 
whip, and they intended to make full use of the 
unusually favourable opportunity. The occasion was 
unique; there was no hostility to the great cause. 
Every single person, male or female, in the hall was 
a supporter of Women's Suffrage, and the great 
majority were “ constitutional " supporters that is to 
say, women who pretend to disapprove of militant 
Suffragette tactics, while really supporting and 
encouraging them to the utmost of their ability. The 
men who were present were all upholders of female 
suffrage, and consequently abnormal men. Here was 
an opportunity for a real orgie such as they could 
not often get, and if Mr. Lloyd George had announced 
that he was authorised by the Prime Minister to say 
that the Radical Cabinet* had agreed unanimously to 
bring in a Bill for giving votes to women next week, 
it is doubtful whether the militant section of his 
audience would have consented to forego its 
pleasure. The meeting, as a whole, might be com¬ 
pared to a sort of metaphorical nursery governess. 
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There was the “ constitutional ” part of the governess, 
the part which instructs and supervises and reasons; 
and there was the militant part, which does the spank¬ 
ing when spanking is toward; and there was Mr. 
Lloyd George, who on this occasion represented the 
male boy delivered over to the judgment of the great 
nursery governess. The little boy comes forward and 
says: “Please, miss, I admit I have done wrong; I 
have been a very wicked, naughty boy, but I won’t 
do it again, and I promise to do whatever you tell 
me in future.” And the governess finds herself in 
two minds about the way to deal with this little boy 
who has been so naughty, and is now good and 
repentant. The judicial part of her says: 44 Dear little 
Georgie, what a good, nice, obedient boy he is! I 
am sure he means well, and really loves his dear old 
governess, and has always respected and revered her, 
bless his dear little heart!” The militant section of 
her mind meanwhile says: “This is all very well, 
Master George, but you deserve a good spanking, 
and I'm going to give it to you.” Whereat all the 
44 manly women ” and the “ womenly men," so dear 
to the heart of Mrs. Drummond, send up a chorus of 
thanksgiving and delight, the whiles Master Georgie 
receives his spanking. That the sound of this spank¬ 
ing echoing through the world has been mistaken for 
applause by the Observer , and other newspapers with 
Suffragist leanings, is only what was to be expected. 
The Observer of last Sunday came out with a head¬ 
line, 44 Triumph of Mr. Lloyd George,” and no doubt 
the Observer rightly interpreted the matter from the 
point of view of the great passive resister; but there 
are, we believe, still left in this country a sufficient 
number of men who are prepared to resist in ways 
other than 44 passive ” the threatened onslaught of the 
nursery governess; to overpower her, and to bind the 
hands of that elderly and unlovely female, and to con¬ 
sign her definitely and once for all to her native dust- 
heap. To drop metaphor and come to realities, it is 
not too much to say that the 44 great meeting ” pre¬ 
sided over by the idol of Antibes market gardeners 
and fishermen—Lady McLaren, to wit—has pretty 
well sounded the death knell of the disgusting and 
disreputable movement which has been going on for 
the past eighteen months. The 44 message ” which 
Mr. Lloyd George purported to deliver to the meet¬ 
ing turned out to be merely a repetition of the old 
insincerity. He assured the assembled Suffragists that 
Mr. Asquith would, on the eve of the dissolution of 
Parliament, bring in a Bill of electoral reform, and 
that a private member's amendment for conferring 
the suffrage on women would be accepted. Mr. Lloyd 
George is, of course, perfectly well aware that no such 
Bill and amendment have the smallest chance of be¬ 
coming law. He is perfectly well aware that any such a 
revolutionary proposal as that to give votes to women 
would have to be submitted to the electors as the main 
issue at a General Election. He must also by this 
time be conscious that the electors are overwhelmingly 
against Woman’s Suffrage, and that the women who 
are “demanding” the vote are in a small minority 
of their own sex, and an intellectually negligable 
minority. Consequently, his message was a mere 
piece of foolish insincerity. We are quite ready to 
admit that when Mr. George said he would 
like to give the vote to women, he meant what he said. 
He is just the sort of man who would give them 
votes, quite irrespective of whether they wanted them 
or not; he is exactly the typical male Suffragette, the 
14 true knight" of Lady McLaren's ideals. The 
Albert Hall on Saturdav last was full of these ex- 
ponents of the only kind of “chivalry ” which appeals 
to Lady McLaren, and they expressed their chivalrous 
feelings towards women by hitting them in the face 
with their fists, dragging them along the floor by 


their legs, and “ frog-marching ” them in the most 
violent and brutal manner possible. We quite admit 
that the conduct of these silly women was most 
exasperating, but men who are not male Suffragettes 
don’t hit women in the face with their fists, however 
exasperating they may be; and it is surely a little 
unfortunate for Lady McLaren and those other ladies 
who pretend that chivalry is extinct except in the 
loose-witted supporters and encouragers of the 
Suffragists, that this meeting, which comprised only 
that particular kind of men, should have been 
characterised by a brutal violence to women which 
is quite unprecedented in English history. Of course, 
it may be said that a woman who lashes a man with 
a dog-whip deserves any punishment she may get, not 
excepting a “punch” in the face, and we shall not 
dispute the proposition. But only one woman so dis¬ 
graced herself; the others merely did what they have 
done before scores of times, with the full support and 
approval of the very people who on this occasion 
treated them with such brutality. The women of 
England—the real women, the vast majority, who 
have remained untouched by the mad-dog epidemic 
of Suffragitis—have had ample scope for judging 
what kind of woman it is that shrieks for votes. They 
now have a unique opportunity of arriving at a con¬ 
clusion as to what manner of man it is who proudly 
acknowledges himself a male Suffragette. We are 
inclined to think that, votes or no votes, they will 
continue to prefer the other kind of man. 


RELICS. 

More than by anything else we moderns are sundered 
from the medisevals on the question of relics. These 
seem to be the very touchstones of the spirit. It is not 
merely that the ordinary man is unmoved by the thought 
of them, in any quantity or in any degree of sanctity, 
that he is not the least interested in the subject; but 
even those who wish with all their hearts to be able to 
pass the gulfs of time, the students, the historians, the 
very men who are stirred to the depths by mediaeval 
art work, they, too, can hardly stomach the bare idea 
of that enthusiasm for holy bones, bits of beard, shoe 
latchets, teeth, and the hems of raiment which caused 
the ordinary Englishman—not the professed devotee, 
but the ordinary worldling—to go into paroxysms of 
delight and generosity. They shelve the question in 
their writings, suppress their heroes’ little weaknesses 
for these matters, as if they were rather naughty 
habits, and akin to dementia. The guide-books to our 
cathedrals and abbey s tell us many interesting things, 
date the capitals for us, copy fair what time has 
blurred, chronicle the famous warriors, bishops, 
lawyers, and kings who rest there, and then add with 
quick little gasps that here stood the feretory of St. 
Thomas, St. Edmund, or St. Erkenwald. To say 
more w’ould be to expose their friends to ridicule, they 
think. This is hardly fair of them, for very often a 
skull, a tooth, and a pair of femora w f ere efficient cause 
enough to build a cathedral choir, triforium clerestory, 
high altar, reredos, stained windows, misereres and all. 
It w r as so in Lincoln, where St. Hugh’s bones bunt 
the Angel Choir, and set the town conduits running 
with wine. How much of York Minster was built by 
St. William, whose glorious great shrine may be seen 
in a painted window, although the silver gilt and blaze 
of jewels awoke the worst passions of Dr. Layton and 
his mates. Edw'ard I. was no fool. He is said to have 
been the greatest and wisest of our Kings, the tree 
father of the Constitution. Yet the translation of 
Richard at Chichester found him well in the front rank' 
of the w'orshippers, w’ith rich gifts, in spite of the fad 
that he wanted money badly for his Scotch wars* 
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Every great mediaeval foundation had something of 
surpassing interest for the man in the street. At 
Bruton, for instance, they had a girdle of red silk, 
which belonged to the Mother of God; and at Ferley, 
St. Mary Magdalen's white girdle. At Reading they 
kept two pieces of the true cross, St. James' hand, St. 
Philip's stole, and bones of twenty more famous holy 
people, among whom were SS. Anne, Andrew, 
Pancras, Jerome, Osmund, Irenaeus, and Stephen. 
At Glastonbury, besides their own proper relics, their 
seven Kings, and the worthies of the place, they had 
something from all the Apostles, three of our Lord's 
hairs, the column of scourging, crumbs of the barley 
loaves, pieces from every Saint in the New Testament, 
almost from everyone mentioned in the Canon of the 
Mass, and from everyone recorded in the Prayer-Book 
Calendar. When Edgar, or either Edmund or yEthel- 
stan conquered in the trades of old Saints, they were 
careful to send a bone at least from the Venerable 
Bede, the Abbess Hilda, or Benedict Biscop. iElstan's 
piety procured the whole body of that Pope, Urban I., 
whose Ember Days we are still commanded to keep. 
Without wishing to be critical even about the 11 two 
Holy Innocents and part of a third," or the fragments 
of Aaron’s rod, there is certainly very much in the long 
list of Glastonbury relics which must have been 
genuine. Every stone, leaded in as it was, in the little 
Church of the Mother of God held relics, and the 
hunger for more seemed unabated by acquisition. 
Suppose, for instance, we had already hair, flesh, blood, 
brains, dust, mitre, shirt, draws, sandals, stole, and 
ring of St. Thomas of Canterbury, we can hardly fancy 
ourselves buying at a great sum, and welcoming with 
tears, a piece of that great man’s skin in addition. 
With no wish to scoff, and with all zeal to understand, 
the modern man is puzzled by these things. Take St. 
Werburgh, for instance. She was a Royal nun at 
Ely, whose body was kept at Dereham as choicer than 
gold and dearer than rubies. When the Danes 
marauded, the treasure was sent to Chester, where 
architects, carvers, and silversmiths alike felt the glow 
and inspiration of her presence, and the cathedral there 
is her shrine. We have a certain curator's interest in 
relics, and would accept them in moderation for the 
local museum. Some of us like swords that have been 
wet on great occasion, and the auctioneers make much 
of the Iron Duke’s snuffers or Nell Gwynne's pouncet 
box if they come on the market; but in the horror, 
fear and confusion of a German invasion, would any 
man be found in all London who would dash off to the 
Abbey, dig up the bones, say, of Chaucer, and hurry 
them off to Salisbury Plain, leaving the cash and 
goblets to look after themselves? The most impas¬ 
sioned poet amongst us would not think of anything so 
eccentric. The comparison is hardly fair, for St. Wer- 
burgh’s bones wrought miracles and put out fires. But 
suppose Chaucer's bones capable of doing wonders, 
when applied to poetasters; suppose that even poets 
laureate who kissed them became at once incapable of 
writing nonsense, would they then be our best and 
dearest possessions? Obviously, they would be nothing 
of the sort. We have no objectives to what little faith 
we have, and, to be frank, it seems nothing to be 
proud of. The mediaeval people, no doubt, were too 
little critical, but they loved much. They admired so 
fervently the masters of the better life, that the bones 
of a mule may have eked out the coveted and all-too- 
few anatomies of St. Silas or St. Chad. On the whole, 
one would rather live and die among these uncritical, 
enthusiast artists, than be condemned to live one's 
days with those who may be critical, and so dub them¬ 
selves, but are assuredly nothing else. Creation, love, 
and worship do not make life quite so arid and insipid 
as does mere criticism. 


A FORGOTTEN ROMANTIC. 

Je ne dirai certainemerit pas comme le Lycan - 
thrope d’insurrectioHclle mimoire , ce revolts 
qui a abdique: 44 En face de toutes les platitudes 
et de toutes les sottises du temps present , ne 
nous reste-t-il pas le papier d cigarettes et 
I'adultbre ? Baudelaire. 

Petrus Borel, called the Lycanthrope, once declared 
that it would be a piece of presumption on his part to 
expect a single reader, even a Russian! This we may 
take to be the usual false humility of the man who hopes 
to be contradicted; but in Borel’s case it comes rather 
too near the truth for comfort. Petrus Borel placarded 
his hatred for mankind by many a virulent phrase, 
which he would hardly repent of if he knew the neglect 
his works have fallen into since his death. Even, it 
may be said, that they were never otherwise than 
neglected. Why? Heaven knows! It seems abso¬ 
lutely certain that in art, as in all else, what is bad 
must die sooner or later; but it is not by any means 
so certain that what is good must survive. Indeed, 
any of us may have seen during the last ten years really 
excellent works simply bludgeoned out of existence by 
the brutal scurrility of irresponsible newspaper scrib¬ 
blers. When Borel published his 44 Rapsodies" in 
1832, he was met by a yell of derision from the 
journalists, and although these gentry are not so often 
in the right as to allow any man or woman whose 
brain is not quite torpid to rest peaceably upon their 
judgments, still, few are they who since that time have 
taken the trouble to examine Borel for themselves on 
the not unlikely chance that the journalists were wrong. 
Borel’s is one of the faces which are constantly float¬ 
ing to the surface on the stream of French literary 
history, and then sinking out of sight again. Generally 
they look very dead. But Borel doesn't look dead. 

In himself he contains the whole Romantic move¬ 
ment of 1830, its ridiculous side as well as its sublimi¬ 
ties. One can often find out more about a regiment 
by talking to one of the soldiers than by talking to the 
colonel. And we learn more about 1830 from Borel 
than from Gautier or Victor Hugo. That is, sup¬ 
posing it possible for most people to find out anything 
at all from Borel, which at present it is not. His 
44 Rapsodies " and 44 Contes Immoraux " have always 
been very scarce; in 1877, M. Jules Claretie reprinted 
44 Madame Putiphar," and this edition has now become 
as rare as the others. A publisher might find his profit 
in a new edition of one of these works—or of all of 
them. To be sure, for some time I have been 
extremely old, and I confess I know nothing about 
what the present generation likes to read, and care 
less, my indifference to all that concerns it being fully 
justified by its low passion for 44 the Business Man," 
for 44 getting on " by its dull, unromantic loves, its 
hates at a fixed tariff, its attempt to cut itself out on 
the pattern of a three-act 44 society" play, and a 
hundred other turpitudes too tiresome to repeat. 
Nevertheless, for all my disqualifications, I venture to 
maintain that a new edition of Borel would 44 pay." I 
suggest to the Mercure de France , which has already 
reprinted Aloisius Bertrand, to reprint the 44 Contes 
Immoraux " of Petrus Borel. 

Of his life very little is known. The authorities are 
a little book called 44 Petrus Borel le Lycanthrope, sa 
Vie et ses CEuvres," which M. Claretie published as 
long ago as 1865 through Pincebourde—doubtless the 
same Pincebourde who acted as agent for Poulet- 
Malassis in Paris; that, and a long, unsigned introduc¬ 
tion to the 44 Contes Immoraux," which is supposed to 
be written by an admirer of Petrus, and was perhaps 
written bv himself. This introduction is meant to be 
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impressive and mysterious; so it is, and it is also 
extremely amusing’. The writer finds the good country 
labourer, Jean-Louis, the only friend who remained to 
Petrus, in the Cafe Procope of an evening, and the 
labourer gives such a moving account of his friend the 
poet’s death, that the writer is moved to tears. Seeing 
this, the good Jean-Louis rushes up to him and seizes 
his hand. “Did you know my friend?” he cries 
effusively. “ Not so,” replies the other; “ had I 
known him, I should have died with him! ” There¬ 
upon they fling themselves into each other’s arms, 
shedding the most delicious tears, before the un¬ 
astonished cafe , and there on the floor, w'ith the gar^on 
sniffling, and Madame behind the comptoir wiping her 
eyes sympathetically, Jean-Louis makes over to the 
writer all the manuscripts of his departed friend. Ah! 
the fair times w hen such things could happen! Never¬ 
more will they come back in this century of sneers. 

Borel, however, was not in the least dead wdien this 
Introduction was written; he was just twenty-three, 
having been born at Lyons in 1809. He had come to 
Paris; and, according to his own account, which is 
doubtless pardonably exaggerated, he endured there all 
kinds of miseries. Without a private income it could 
not well have been otherwise; few publishers could be 
expected to have a sense fine enough to perceive the 
value of his work, odd and peculiar as it was, and made 
to look more forbidding by strangenesses of spelling 
and punctuation. “I cannot think without a sympathetic 
anguish,” says Baudelaire, “ of all the fatiguing battles 
the author must have waged with his printers to realise 
his typographic dream.” He only received two 
hundred francs for his long novel, “ Madame 
Putiphar,” published in 1839, and he complains that 
the publisher swindled him out of fifty francs of this 
meagre sum. Meantime, he had joined a little group 
of painters and writers, all more or less in the same 
haphazard circumstances as himself. Most of these 
were obscure, and have remained obscure; one of them 
staggered under the formidable and ungovernable 
name of Philadelphie O’Neddy; Gerard has become 
known, and Theophile Gautier is famous. When Borel 
published his “ Rapsodies ” in 1832, many of the poems 
were dedicated to these friends. The poor “ Rap¬ 
sodies ” themselves, sent into the world with a fighting 
preface, w r ere greeted with all sorts of insults. The 
newspaper funny man, and the smart young gent with 
the complete education, have seldom had a better 
chance to establish their prowess. Lord! how flippant 
and patronising they were, to be sure! It is in this 
belligerent preface of Borel’s that the w r ord Lycan - 
throfe first appears. The journalists picked this up, 
mouthed it, amused themselves immensely with it, then 
flung it back at the poet, and it stuck to him. Now 
Borel was intensely interested in politics; we may even 
find that he w r as interested in them too much, for they 
are dragged into all his work. Thus sternly he com¬ 
mands the stupid bourgeoisie , “ bed-makers to the 
King” : “Go and ask the Duke of Orleans if he remem¬ 
bers, when he went to take his oath the 9th of August 
at the ex-Chamber, the voice that pursued him to the 
very steps, throwing at his face the words Liberty and 
Republic in the midst of the exclamations of a cringing 
population.” And he goes on: “I am a Republican 
from childhood, but not the same kind of Republican 
as the perorators at meetings and the planters of poplar 
trees. I have need of an enormous amount of liberty. 
Will the Republic give it me? Experience isn’t on my 
side. But w'hen this hope has perished like so 
many others, there will still remain for me—Missouri! 
Je suis Republican comine /’entendrait un loup-cender; 
ttton Rtpublicanisme, Pest de la lycanthropie! ” The 
word was launched. 

And the word being launched, Borel endeavoured, 
like Rousseau before him, to live up to his personage. 


He grew a long, black beard, called his dwelling-pUce 
his cave, his food his prey, and practised various other 
pleasant extravagances. He w f as rather lost sight of 
for some years before his death. According to himseli. 
he committed suicide in Paris in 1832 from disgust of 
mankind and of things in general, such as frock-coats, 
rich women, shop windows, academicians, umbrellas. 
Louis-Philippe, and fatness. According to Baudelaire 
his death occurred in Algiers, and he did, in fact, die 
at Mostaganem, July 14th, 1859. 

Baudelaire's notice of Petrus Borel, kindly as it is 
meant to be, is very inadequate. He writes in an 
apologetic tone, and seems to be half-afraid that he 
is making himself ridiculous by writing about Bore’: 
at all. But to admire Borel requires no apology. Hi> 
absurdities and exaggerations he shared with most oi 
the other early Romantics; Victor Hugo had a god 
many of them. On the other hand, he has written 
some splendid prose, and “ Rapsodies ” is the workui 
a true poet. And, indeed, there are many signs that 
Baudelaire himself studied Borel’s w'ritings most atten¬ 
tively, and w as not above taking a hint here and there. 
Unhappily, in the space I have left I am unable to 
analyse the little book, “ Rapsodies,” as it deserves, 
and must be contented to quote. What soft, lovclv 
music is this: — 

Son joyeux , importun , d f un clavecin sonore 
Parle , que me veux-tu? 

Viens-tu dans mon grenier pour insultcr encore 
A ce cocur abattu? 

Son joyeux , ne inens plus; verse d d f autrcs Hiresse; 
Leur vie cst un festin 

Que je nai point trouble; tu troubles ma detressc, 
Mon rale clandestin ! 


There is a sweet little song to birds, something like 
their own song, which is dated from the prison at 
Ecouy, and which I should like to quote, but I have no 
room. Instead, I would offer the following: — 

Que de fois t sur le roc qui borde cette vie t 
Ai-je frappi du pied , heurte du ront d’envie, 
Criant contre le del mes longs tourments soufferts; 
Je sentais ma puissance , et je sentais des fers! 

Puissance .... fers .... quoi done? Rienl encore 
un poHe 

Qui ferait du divin t mais sa muse est muctte } 

Sa puissance est aux fers: — Allons! on ne croit fins 
En ce sitcle voyant plus aux talens revolus; 
Travaille t on ne croit plus aux futures menrilles; 
Travaille! . ... Eh/ le besoin qui me hurle aux 
oreilles , 

Etouffant tout penser qui sc dresse en mon snn. 
Aux accords de mon luth que repondre? . . • •/* 
faim! .... 


That is heartrending. Let us turn to his prose. 

His master in prose is unquestionably Jean -Jacques 
Rousseau; but Adolphe has passed that way, and Kene. 
and—very much so—Werther. Each of the six tale> 
which make up the volume named “ Contes 
Immoraux ” is a remarkable, almost an astonishing, 
piece of work. If we admire the “ Contes Cruels, 
should remember Borel’s “ Monsieur de l’Argentiere. 
l’Accusateur,” which is as good as any of them; an 
“Dina” w’ould be at no disadvantage among t * 
“ Diaboliques ” of d’Aurevilly. The other stories 
Borel’s volume are “ Three-fingered Jack.” “Andre 
Vesalius,” “ l’Anatomiste,” “ Jaquez Barraou, 
Charpentier,” and “ Passereau, 1’Ecolier.” \ 

is a highly successful exercise of that grim « n * 
humour which Poe so often attempted and mi$$e „ 
in “Bonbon,” for instance, “The Due d’Omele * 
in “ King Pest,” and some other tales. Passereau 
a student who naturally has a mistress, and natura ,• 
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as we are in full Romanticism, her name is Philogene. 
Passereau one day intercepts a letter from Colonel 
Vogtland, asking Philogene to meet him as usual by 
the statue of the wild boar in the Tuileries. 
Upon this our man goes home; perfectly 
darkens his room, although it is broad 
day; lights a number of lights; orders a punch 
composed of sugar, tea, lemons, rum, and brandy; puts 
himself to bed; sends for a friend; spends several hours 
with this friend drinking, weeping, and occasionally 
murmuring, “ La vie cst bien amlrc et la tombe est 
serctne ”; and finally demands: “My friend, have I 
still my strong reason? ” “ Not in the eyes of men," 

replies the friend, discreetly. “At last! ” cries Pas¬ 
sereau, and falls asleep. The next morning it is rain¬ 
ing hard, but Passereau gets up. When he is dressed, 
the servant informs him that he has his trousers on 
the wrong way. “ That,” replies Passereau, “is an 
oversight royal and Merovingien.” After the servant 
has insulted him by suggesting an umbrella, Passereau 
starts out through the streets, the people staring and 
laughing to see him thus patrolling with the recollection 
and impassibility of a Dervish. Finally, he arrives at 
the door of M. Sanson, the public executioner, whom 
he finds at lunch. The executioner receives him with 
perfect politeness, and the whole scene that follows 
has a kind of comic ferocity, and is the best example 
I know of that way of writing. In reply to M. 
Sanson’s obvious question, Passereau says gravely 
that he has come to be guillotined. The executioner 
recoils in horror, declares that he would not hurt a 
fly, and refuses. The discussion goes on for some 
time, and the upshot is that Passereau declares he will 
yet gain his point by way of prison, court and judge. 
“If ’tis only a crime that is necessary,” says Passereau 
contemptuously, “ a crime—that is a thing quite easy 
and simple.” “ In that case,” murmurs M. Sanson, 
courteously, “ I shall be your very humble servant.” 
Passereau’s next exploit is to induce Philogene to walk 
into a well in the dark, and he chucks stones at her 
till she is dead. He then goes home and writes a 
letter to the Chamber of Deputies, urging the Govern¬ 
ment to acquire a monopoly on suicides. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon he is in the Tuileries Gardens. 
“ Notre bel ecolier s’ennuyait considerablement en ce 
damne lieu.” At length he perceived a big fat man 
wearing spurs. This is Colonel Vogtland. “ Why,” 
says Passereau, “ do you make appointments with a 
lady I have loved for three months?” “Why,” 
answers the Colonel, “ do you love a lady I have kept 
for three years?” They continue the conversation, 
pouring out insults and repartees; Passereau wants to 
fight at once, but the colonel must dine. Presently off 
they go together to a restaurant. They eat and drink 
enormously, and the floor is strewn with bottles. 
Thence they proceed hilariously to the Cafe de la 
Regence to play a game of dominoes, the winner of 
which is to nave the privilege of firing first in the 
duel. The colonel wins; and in the early morning 
Passereau is found standing with his back against a 
rock, and the colonel opposite aiming his pistol. “One. 

. . two,” counts Passereau,—and so we leave 

them there. Borel calls that “Fin tres naturelle.” And 
upon the whole perhaps it is. 

It will be borne in mind that in the foregoing very 
condensed summary I have been obliged to suppress 
a thousand strokes and touches which make the story 
what it is; so if any one after looking at the bare bones 
I have presented feels disappointed, he should blame, 
not Petrus Borel, but me. In the same way I find that 
I have no space left to deal properly with the Lycan- 
thrope’s long novel, “ Madame Putiphar ”—his name 
for Madame de Pompadour. I may only just indicate a 
magnificent description of the storming of the Bas¬ 
tille, which really seems written by a man who actually 
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took a part in that business; and the account of a 
horse carrying back through a dark night to a mother 
the body of her son who has been slain in a duel by 
the man who has ruined her. 

One of the most comic, though unintentionally 
comic things that Borel ever wrote, and one of the 
most comic things that anybody ever wrote, is his nar¬ 
rative of his own suicide—though as usual with him 
it is very artistically composed, and some parts are 
not comic at all, but wonderfully impressive. This is 
the work of a man who undoubtedly pondered often 
and seriously upon the possibility of taking his life; 
but no man who was actually on the brink of suicide 
could ever have acted as our author is said to act. Act, 
is the very word; the whole piece reeks of the foot¬ 
lights. It opens with a long and vehement testament 
addressed to his working-man friend, Jean-Louis, who 
is praised, after the manner of Rousseau, for leaving 
the city to return to the fields which his father had 
abandoned to enrol himself as a plat valet. Having 
finished the testament, he smokes a cigarette, drinks 
a cup of tea, and then seizes an axe and proceeds to 
smash up his furniture, and with a furious smile and 
shrug of disdain he hurls his books into the fire. He 
does not want to leave anything behind him which may 
be useful to any one. At length, satisfied with his 
devastation, he seats himself on the ruins. In that 
posture he harangues the memory of a woman he once 
loved; then he rises and goes out. “ Are you going 
to Spain?” enquires the concierge. “Further.” 
“To Algiers?” “Further.” Towards evening he is 
observed in the rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau (ha, old 
truepenny!), and about eight o’clock on the summit 
of Montmartre he knocks at a red door. A girl opens 
the door: they embrace. After some conversation he 
ersuades her to come out into the garden. Here he 
as a violent attack of blasphemy, and the girl, guess¬ 
ing his purpose, urges him to kill her also. But he is 
still occupied with his blasphemies, and requests her 
to observe him spitting against Heaven. “If I held 
humanity,” he roars, “ I would strangle it; if I held 
your God, I would strike him as I strike this tree.” 
At this juncture he suddenly recollects that they are 
standing by the grave of their infant child; thereupon 
he kneels down, throws aside the earth, plucks out the 
little corpse from the grave, and shouting horrible 
imprecations hurls it forth into the road. That will 
teach society that a bastard is worth a child born in 
wedlock! Then he turns his attention to the fainting 
girl. “ Kill me! ” she moans. “ Go down to nolhing- 
ness!” he yells, and stabs her. That done, he dis¬ 
appears in the fog and the rain. 

How very absurd, you will say. Or how very 
sublime? In any case, much will be forgiven the man 
who wrote what follows:—“ La monotonie, la sempi- 
ternelle physionomie de la nature! Toujours de la pluie 
et du soleil, du soleil et de la pluie; toujours le prin- 
temps et l’automne, le chaud et la froidure; toujours, 
a tout jamais. Tous les ans, des arbres verts, et 
toujours des arbres verts; Fontainebleau! qui nous 
delivrera des arbres verts ? Que cela m’cbete! . . . 

Pourquoi non plus de varicte? pourquoi les feuilles ne 
prendraient-elles pas tour a tour les couleurs de l’arc- 
en-ciel ? Fontainebleau! que cette verdure est sotte!” 

Vincent O’Sullivan. 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING'S 

POETRY. 

The great fact about Mr. Kipling’s poetry is that he 
has extended the circle of readers, one might almost 
say by three diameters; for he has collected an audi¬ 
ence far larger than the poetry-reading public. He is 
read by those who have long ceased to read poetry at 
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all, by those who never read any, and by those who 
never heard that there was any to read. The Christ¬ 
mas book list shows that his public is still large and 
hungry as ever. Perhaps that public contains less of 
the bookish writers, readers and talkers than of oilmen 
and engineers, ship-masters, rouse-about hands, com¬ 
mercial travellers and barbarian boys, whether they 
are merry undergraduates, clerks, students, boot¬ 
blacks or ploughboys. This audience is not collected 
by the eloquence and assiduous praise of reviewers, for 
the reviewers are generally angry or puzzled or both. 
They are conscious that the printed labels, which it 
is their humble duty to fix on to the latest works, do 
not fit Mr. Kipling. It is a great nuisance to Have 
writers whose thoughts cannot be fitted in the ready¬ 
made departments: so they wax wroth and call him 
names. It is a common practice, if one cannot place 
a man, to abuse him; but it is apt to make posterity 
laugh. An old respectable review said of Tennyson 
that “it is not easy to quote lines of special interest 
from poems which seldom rise anywhere above the 
level of polished mediocrity "; and we can all remem¬ 
ber how Pope, Wordsworth and Keats were reviewed. 
On the other hand, Mr. Kipling has, so far, only done 
what Martin Tupper did—that amazing literary rocket, 
who stormed the public and rode roughly over the 
reviewers* heads and then burst, to the joy of all 
writers and readers of books, none of whom to this 
day have ever accounted for the rise of Tupper, nor 
measured the forces which sent him aloft. But Tupper 
is not the only parallel. We must add Byron. Byron, 
Tupper and Kipling are the chief poets who have 
taken for their public the public. There is one point, 
however, which must in fairness be borne in mind 
about the mysterious Tupper. He never commanded 
the suffrages of Parnassus, as well as of Grub Street and 
the pavement. Mr. Kipling is accepted by many men of 
achievement in Art, Letters and Music—accepted with 
abatements, no doubt, for who can defend him in all his 
details ? He is admittedly often coarse and even re¬ 
volting. This is not merely a question of damns; 
although damns have had their dav, as Charles Lamb 
said. It is a coarseness of thougnt and intention, of 
execrable pun and laudation of things evil, less, per¬ 
haps, in the poetry than in the prose works, but still 
present even in the verse and deplorable in either. If 
the critics laid stress upon these matters alone they 
would have nothing to fear from posterity. But they 
do more than this. They express the irritation which 
middle-aged men of letters naturally feel for anyone 
who boldly reverses the verdict which all our poets 
have united to pass—namely, that the modern world 
gets prosier, more mechanical and matter-of-fact every 
day, so that if we must have poetry we must go back 
to King Arthur, or the seventeenth century, or to 
Tartary or Greece, or Italy, or to the Middle Ages, or 
to horse-thieves of the Scottish border, or to a world 
of perriwigs, or to cloud cuckoo-town; but that in any 
case one must flee from sooty cities, where rate-collec¬ 
tors, policemen and analytical chemists reign, where 
men eat New Zealand Iamb and keep off the grimy rain 
with umbrellas. The poets have all told us so, and we 
believed them. Then comes a fellow who smokes a 
briar pipe and has the marks of printer's ink upon his 
hands, and he has the assurance to tell us that they and 
we are all wrong, that the ugliest suburb and dullest 
railway station is choke-full of poetry. 

“ Romance!" the season-tickets mourn. 

He never ran to catch the train, 

But passed with guard and coach and horn— 

And left the local—late again! 

Confound Romance . . . And all unseen 

Romance drove up the nine-fifteen. 

This, of course, is not really a new message, but one 
which the poets have had from the beginning. " The 


Lyrical Ballads," in their first edition, begin thus: “It 
is the honourable characteristic of poetry that its mate¬ 
rials are to be found in every subject which can interest 
the human mind." That was the bold challenge of 
Wordsworth which rang through the world of letters 
and shook the throne of Pope. If Wordsworth abated 
something of his great endeavour, if he made more 
love to his mountains than to all else than can interest 
the human mind, at least he advanced the claim that 
poetry is not the perquisite of leisured persons only, 
of those who can walk in walled gardens or by lake 
margins. If such is its material it can be found in 
busiest court, even more than in loneliest glen, and it 
will speak all languages and dialects, not only those of 
the cultured and serene, as Pope imagined, nor merely 
those of respectful cottagers, as Wordsworth seemed 
to expect, but the tongue of wharf-loafers and colliers 
of common soldiers, factory girls and grooms, as well 
as of professors. 

“ There are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays 

And—every—single—one—of—them—is right." 

If, then, poetry finds its material in all that interests 
man, it follows immediately that, as the greatest num¬ 
ber of people are interested in a life of doing more 
than in one of thinking, the greatest amount of mate¬ 
rial is to be found in those who lead the active life 
under any conditions. Perhaps it is this conclusion, 
more than his ringing and simple verse, which gives 
Mr. Kipling the hold he has upon the men of adminis¬ 
tration and energy. He is the poet of the active life, 
almost exclusively so. In the “Bell-buoy," for instance, 
he pits the contemplative life against the active, the 
church-bell against the bell moored over the muddy 
shoal, without blessing or invocation, and concludes 
that the latter is greater and grander, and, indeed, 
holier, too, than his secure ecclesiastical brother a 
league inland. The same thought breathes in most of 
his best poems, as in the “Song of the Banjo," because 
the banjo is the instrument of man on the march. He 
boldly introduces the seven sailors who fought the 
coffin ship through the storm, not as saints and 
knights, but as drunken rowdies, and challenges our 
disgust at the onset for the crew of the Bolivar , and 
when we have expressed it he takes us through the 
voyage again with them, the agony and pathos and 
simple daring of it all, so that the more we have ex¬ 
pressed our disgust the more caught-out we feel and 
even self-gibbetted. Into an atmosphere of pretence, 
of white people who have to simulate blackness before 
they can sing cradle songs, the sincerity of such a mes¬ 
sage comes in a welcome way, and so grateful is it that 
many people are glad to pardon its incompleteness, 
because it is genuine and expressed in melodious and 
masculine verse. But even an active life not based 
upon thought and intelligence may be a very poor 
affair, as soulless and automatic as ever the worst type 
of monk in the worst of monasteries. Many of his 
readers would be glad to hear more of that mystical 
note which sings in “The True Romance" and is never 
absent from the best work, such as “ The Explorer, 
but which gets drowned sometimes in the noise of wha: 
is merely actual and external. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Of the making of Christmas books there is no end, 
and if the week after next the youth of this country 
is inadequately provided with a supply of suitable 
literature, the blame will most assuredly not lie with 
either the authors or the publishers. We have before ns 
books to suit all tastes. They range from the informa¬ 
tive kind of story-book, designed to impart in an 
oblique fashion a mine of useful information (a g^ 
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pill, by the way, which is rarely successful in its opera¬ 
tions), to the book which is frankly, delightfully, 
deliriously nonsensical. There is the book which is 
written with one eye on the child, and another, and 
more observant, eye on the adult. An excellent 
example of this class is Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
“ Jungle Book," which, we dare venture to assert, is a 
much more familiar object in the study than in the 
nursery. And there is the book which is written for 
the child, and for the child only. It has, as a rule, 
few pretentions to literary merit, but, from the point 
of view of the infant reader, it is the best book of all. 


The 44 tiny tot" has been well catered for this 
season. To name but a very few of the books which 
may be recommended for the use of the very small 
child—the child, that is, who is old enough to read, 
but not old enough to reason—there are 44 The White 
Puppy Book " and 44 The Black Puppy Book " (written 
and pictured by Cecil Aldin, and both in that versa¬ 
tile artist's most irresistible manner). They are pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
From the house of Blackie we have received a quite 
encyclopaedic volume of nursery rhymes, which Mr. 
Walter Jerrold has edited, and Mr. John Hassall has 
illustrated. 44 Peggie's Travels" (another volume 
from the same publishing house) recounts the adven¬ 
tures of a very little girl in 44 furrin’ parts," while 
44 Tales and Talks in Nature’s Garden " is all about 
daisies and poppies and violets and buttercups. There 
is quite a lot of botany in it, and ever so many pictures. 
4# The Roly-Poly Pudding " (written by Beatrix Potter, 
and published by Warne and Co.) is a very jolly book. 
Finally, a word must be said of Messrs. Dent's new 
edition of Kingsley's 44 Water-Babies " (an old nursery 
favourite), which is daintily produced, and illustrated 
by Margaret W. Tarrant. Another edition of the 
44 Water Babies" has been published by Messrs. 
Headley. The illustrations are supplied by Mr. 
George Soper. 


From the point of view of the purveyor of Christ¬ 
mas literature nine is, perhaps, the 44 awkward age." 
The child of nine is in a strange state of mental 
transition. She has outgrown Chatterbox , and is still 
unprepared for the Girl's Own Paper. To satisfy her 
requires an unusual amount of dexterity. Hence, 
while we have books for the little ones in profusion, 
and while the name of those books which are prepared 
for the delight of the boarding-school boy and his sister 
is legion, there is an intermediate stage where there is 
far less competition. Still, the publishers have done 
their best. From the house of Blackie comes quite a 
respectable array of books of this class. First among 
these we should place 44 The Children’s Book of Celtic 
Stories," which—despite its somewhat formidable title 
—is both charmingly written and excellently illustrated. 
44 God's Lantern-Bearers," by R. C. Gillie, M.A., 
though written for the child, is, perhaps, more suit¬ 
able for the Sunday-school teacher. 44 Yesterday's 
Children," by Millicent and Githa Sowerby (Chatto and 
Windus), is written in a simple style, but the author 
occasionally allows herself to fall into a vein of senti¬ 
mental reminiscence which the infant reader will find it 
difficult to understand. 

44 Children of yesterday! Long fled 
From dreaming mead and river— 

You heard the sound of mortal feet 
And lost your wings for ever," 

is not very exhilarating nursery-fare. 44 Little Peter," 
by Lucas Malet (Frowde and Hodder), which is de¬ 
scribed as 44 a Christmas morality for children of any 
age," appears in a new edition this year. It is in 


44 Lucas Malet's " best vein, and should prove as popu¬ 
lar as ever. Among other books of this class may be 
mentioned 44 Happy Hearts," by Harry Golding 
(Ward, Lock and Co., Ltd.), and 44 Molly's Book," by 
Rowe Lingston (John Long). Messrs. T. C. and 
E. C. Jack have some welcome additions to their 
44 Grandmother's Favourites " series, three of which— 
44 The Apple Pie," 44 Holiday House," and 44 The 
Birthday Present "—call for special notice. 


The schoolboy now claims our attention, and in this 
department of children's books we are offered so 
bewildering a variety that it becomes very difficult 
indeed to select. Messrs. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton are well to the fore here. There is, for 
example, a new edition of Mr. Desmond Coke's 44 The 
Bending of a Twig," that story of school life endeared 
to all schoolboys, and doubly endeared to all Salo¬ 
pians. It has been re-written and enlarged, and that is 
entirely to the good. For we cannot have too much 
of Mr. Coke’s school stories. 44 The Lost Column," 
a story of the Boxer rebellion in China, is a book full 
of hair-breadth escapes, fighting by land and sea, and 
perils numberless. It simply bristles with excitement. 
Another book calculated to hold captive the imagina¬ 
tion and fire the fancy is 44 The Good Sword Bel- 
garde," by Mr. A. C. Curtis, which is a tale of 
mediaeval chivalry and of many fightings with the 
French. Mr. Curtis has made his characters talk in 
modern English, but, in spite of this apparent in¬ 
congruity, he has contrived to infuse into his narrative 
a genuine atmosphere of the England of King John. 
44 For the Sake of his Chum," by Walter C. Rhoades 
(Blackie), is a story of heroism and self-sacrifice in a 
public school. Other books of a suitable character 
from the same publishing-house are 44 Sir Sleep Awake 
and his Brother," by G. I. Whitham; 44 A Lad of 
Grit," by Percy F. Westerman; and 44 Under the 
Chilian Flag," by Harry Collingwood. 


Books for girls continue to be published daily, and 
here Messrs. Blackie appear to claim a predominance 
in the matter of numbers. Lady Gilbert (who is better 
known to many thousands of girl readers as Rosa Mul- 
holland) is at her best in 44 Cousin Sara." Lady 
Gilbert transports her readers, through a series of 
breathless incidents, from Belfast to London, and on 
from thence to Italy, where many strange and eventful 
things happen. The heroine is one of the most sympa¬ 
thetically-conceived portraits in the extensive gallery 
of Lady Gilbert's art. 44 Daughters of the Dominion," 
by Bessie Marchant, is, as its title indicates, a story of 
Canada. It is the tale of a girl who, deserted by her 
guardian, has to face life, with all its dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, alone. But she is a brave girl, and she dis¬ 
covers compensations, which multiply as the story 
approaches its conclusion. Another story of Miss 
Marchant's is entitled 44 A Courageous Girl," and this 
time the scene is laid in Uruguay. "The Hill that 
Fell Down," by Evelyn Sharp, is a tale suitable for 
girls who are just a wee bit younger. Miss May 
Baldwin, in 44 Golden Square High School " (W. and 
R. Chambers, Limited), introduces us to the inmates 
of a London school who will prove very merry com¬ 
panions. 44 A Plucky School-Girl," by Dorothea 
Moore (Nisbet)—"pluck" and 44 courage," by the 
way, appear to be indispensable elements in the charac¬ 
ter of the modern 44 school miss "—is a well-written 
story, which is chiefly given over to cricket. A wel¬ 
come reprint is 44 Six to Sixteen," by Juliana Horatio 
Ewing, which Messrs. Bell have included in their 
44 Queen's Treasures " series. The book is illustrated 
in colour by M. V. Wheelhouse. 
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The “ grown-up 99 is, as a rule, a less rigid critic than 
his infant son or daughter, and it is a comparatively 
easy matter to select a suitable list for the benefit of 
the adult. Just now, however, when the problem of a 
suitable Christmas present to a friend is assuming 
urgent proportions in the minds of not a few, it may 
be worth while to offer them what assistance we may. 
The intending purchaser who fails to discover at least 
one book in the appended list which he would like to 
procure must be difficult, if not impossible, to satisfy. 

MESSRS. GEORGE ALLEN AND SON8 

The Letters of a Noble Woman (Mrs. La Touche, of Harris- 
town. Edited by Margaret Young. 12s. 6d. net. 

Beads from a Lover’s Rosary. By George Francis Wilson. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Daphne and the Dormouse; a Novel. By E. Nesbit. 6s. 

MCSSR8. H. R. ALLENSON. 

Meditations for the Church’s Year. By the Right Rev. 

Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 3s. 6d. 
Prayer, Promise, and Precept : A Collection of Texts for Daily 
Use. By John Jackson, F.E.I.S. is. net. 

Labour and Sorrow. By Rev. Canon Knox Little. 3s. 6d. 

MESSRS. APPLETON A CO. 

Minerals. By L. J. Spencer, M.A., F.G.S. 10s. net. 

The Mythology of Greece and Rome. By Arthur Fairbanks. 
6s. net. Illustrated. 

Victoria the Woman. By Frank Hird. 7s. 6d. net. 

Launcelot and Guencver. By A. C. Robinson, is. net. 

MR. EDWARD ARNOLD 

Known to the Police. Memories of a Police-court Missionary. 
By Thomas Holmes. 

Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa. By the Right 
Rev. Alfred R. Tucker. Illustrated. 2 vols. 30s. net. 
Painting in the Far East. An introduction to the history of 
pictorial art in Asia, especially China and Japan. By 
Laurence Binyon. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

ME88RS. BELL. 

The Pinafore Picture-book : the Story’ of H.M.S. Pinafore , 
told by W. S. Gilbert. 5s. net. 

The Castles and Keeps of Scotland. By Frank Roy Fraprie. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. A. AND C. BLACK 

From Damascus to Palmyra. By John Kelman, M.A., D.D. 
20s. net. 

John Pcttie, R.A. By Martin Hardie. 20s. net. 

Buried Herculaneum. By Ethel Ross Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Story of the Pharaohs. A short history of ancient Egypt. 
By the Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 

A Wandering Student in the Far East. By the Earl of Ronald- 
shay. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville B. Chamberlain, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. By G. VV. Forrest, C.I.E. Illustrated. 

Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe. By Anna M. Stoddart. 

Illustrated. 15s. net. 

Poems. By R. C. Lehmann. 

MESSRS. CASSELL A CO. 

Napoleon and his Fellow-Travellers. By Clement Shorter. 
George Borrow : The Gipsy Scholar. By R. A. J. Walling. 
Portrait. 

Letters From an Ocean Tramp. Edited by William McFee. 
The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Historical and descriptive. 
By W. J. Bean. Illustrated. 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN AND HALL 

The Rescuer. By Percy White. 

Hie Magic Casement: an Anthology of Fairy Poetry, selected 
and arranged by Alfred Noyes. 6s. net. 

ME8SR8. W. A R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 

Books of British Birds. By J. Maclair Boraston. Illustrated. 
The Wonder Book of Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By 
Professor E. J. Houston. Illustrated. 

The Rebel Cadets. By Chas. Gleig. 5s. 

The School Queens. By L. T. Meade. 3s. 6d. 

MESSRS. T. A T. CLARK 

The Greek and Eastern Churches. By Principal W. F. 
Adcney, D.D., Lancashire College, Manchester. New 
volume “ International Theological Library.” 

The Bible of Nature. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 


MESSRS. JAMES CLARKE A CO. 

The Making of Personality. By Bliss Carman. 

The City of Delight. A love drama of the siege and fall of 
Jerusalem. By Elizabeth Miller. Illustrated. 

Sidelights on Religion. By J. Brierley, B.A. 

Messages of Hope. By George Matheson, D.D., LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. 

The Value of the Old Testament. By Bernard J. Snell. 

MESSRS. A. CONSTABLE A CO. 

Lewis Rand. By Mary Johnston. 6s. 

Maya. By P. Laurence Oliphant. 6s. 

Desire. By Una L. Silberrad. 6s. 

Thomas Doggett, Deceased. By Theodore A. Cook and Guy 
Nickalls. 10s. 6d. net. 

Life of John Keats. By Albert E. Hancock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Life and Letters of II. Taine. Vol. III. Translated from the 
French by E. Sparvel Bayly. 7s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. CULLEV. 

Bird Hunting Through Wild Europe. 

Little Chinese Girl. 

The Prophet’s Raven. 

Secret of the Golden Key. 

THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 

Dutch Painting in the Nineteenth Century. By G. Hennii* 
Marius. Translated by Alexander Taxeira de Mattos. 
With a photogravure and 133 reproductions in half-tone. 
Royal 8vo., xii. + 204 pp., bound in panelled cloth gilt. 
15s. net. 

MESSRS. J. M. DENT 

Jacob Jordaens. By Max Rooses. Translated from the Dutch 
by Miss Elizabeth C. Broers. 42s. net. 

Beethoven’s Letters. By Dr. Alf. Kalischer. Translated with 
Preface by J. S. Shedlock. 21s. net. 

The Mystical Element of Religion. By Baron F. von Hugel. 
21s. net. 

MESSRS. DUCKWORTH 

Christopher W ren. By Lena Milman. 7s. 6d. net. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By Dr. W. 
Bode. 7s. 6d. net. 

William Blake. By Basil de Selincourt. 

MESSRS. HODDER AND STOUGHTON 

Lukan and Pauline Studies. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 12s. 

Pepys: A New Volume of 44 Literary Lives.** By Pern 
Lubbock. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Phillips Brooks, 1845-1893. By Alexander V. G. Allen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. JAOK 

The Plantagenet Roll. By the Marquis of Ruvigny. The 
Essex Volume. £4 4s. net. 

Makers of Canada. Volumes completing the series, vi l, 
44 Lord Sydenham,” by Professor Adam Shortt; “Sir 
James Douglas,** by R. E. Gosnell; 44 W. Lyon Mac¬ 
kenzie,” by VV. D. Le Sueur, LL.D. 

MR. JOHN LANE 

Vincenzo Foppa, of Brescia, Founder of the Ixunbard Schtwl: 
His Life and Work. By Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes and 
Monsignor Rodolfo Maiocchi. 105s. net. 

The Life of Joan of Arc. By Anatole France. A Translation 
by Winifred Stephens. 25s. net. 

Some Women Loving or Luckless. By Teodor De YYyiewa. 
7s. 6d. net. 

MR. JOHN LONG. 

Life of Louise Rende de Kdroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth. 
By Mr. Colquhoun Grant. 8 portraits and illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. bd. net. 

T he Magic of Sport. Mainly autobiographical. By Nat Gould. 

40 portraits and illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Recollections. By David Christie Murray ( 44 Merlin ” of the 
Referee). Portrait. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MESSRS. MACMILLAN 

1 he Book of the Pearl. By Dr. G. F. Kunz and Dr. C. H. 
Stevenson. 42s. net. 

French Prints of the Eighteenth Century. By Ralph Nevill. 
The Marks of Pottery and Porcelain. By William Burton and 
R. L. Hobson. 

William Haig Brown. Edited by Harold E. Haig Brown. 
Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. 6s. 

MR. ELKIN MATHEWS 

The Tragedy of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. By Arthur Dillon. 
The Masque of the Grail. By Ernest Rhys. 

New Poems. By R. G. T. Coventry. 
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MR. JOHN MURRAY 

The Life of Henry Pelham, Fifth Duke of Newcastle, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, and Secretary 
of State for War, 1852-55. By John Martineau. Portraits. 
12s. net. 

The Life of Philibert Commerson. An old-world story of 
French travel and science in the days of Linnaius. By the 
late Captain S. Pasfield Oliver. Edited by G. F. Scott 
Elliot. Illustrated. 

Life of Lord Norton (Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderlcy, 
K.C.M.G.), 1814-1905, Statesman and Philanthropist. By 
William S. Childe-Pemberton. Illustrated. 

Baldassare Castiglione, the Perfect Courtier: His Life and 
Letters. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 
2 vols. 

History of Venice: Its Individual Growth from the Earliest 
Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. By Pompeo 
Molmenti. Translated by Horatio F. Brown. Three parts 
(2 vols. to each part), Part 3, “ The Decadence of Venice.” 
21s. net each part. 

MR. EVELEIGH NASH 

A Favourite of Napoleon. Edited by Paul Cheramy. With 
portraits. 10s. net. 

The English House. By VV. Shaw Sparrow. With numerous 
illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Life of an Empress. By Fn 5 d 6 rick Loltfe. With numer¬ 
ous illustrations. 15s. net. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Folk Memory, or The Continuity of British Archaeology. By 
Walter Johnson. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation. Bv E. M. Tanner. 
With maps. 3s. 6d. 

The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno. By W. H. V. Reade. 

The Coverley Papers from the Spectator. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by C. M. Myers. 

MESSRS. GEORGE PHILLIPS A SON. 

Martin Behaim, His Life and His Globe. By E. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. An exhaustive memoir in large 4to, with 
numerous illustrations and maps, and a facsimile of 
Behaim’s famous Globe. 

SIR ISAAO PITMAN A SONS. 

Rood-Screens and Rood-Lofts. By Frederick Bligh Bond, 
F.R.I.B.A., and the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. With 
100 full-page Collotype Plates, and upwards of 300 other 
Illustrations. Demy 4to. 2 vols. 32s. net. 

London : Passed and Passing. A Pictorial Record of Destroyed 
and Threatened Buildings. By Hanslip Fletcher. With 
Explanatory Notes by Philip Norman, Treas. S.A., Pro¬ 
fessor W. R. Lethaby, F.S.A., G. Rutter Fletcher, F.S.A., 
James Bone, Roger Ingpen, Arthur Reynolds, and Frank 
Rutter, and an Introductory Chapter by Arthur P. Nichol¬ 
son. Demy 4to. £1 is. net. 

MESSRS. Q. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 

Wanderings in Ireland. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
Illustrated. 

Letters of Cortes. 1 he Five Letters of Relation from Fernando 
Cortes to the Emperor Charles V. Translated and edited 
with a biographical Introduction and Notes compiled from 
original sources by Francis Augustus McNutt. Illustrated. 
2 vols. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Gospel in the Old Testament. A series of pictures. By 
Harold Copping, with descriptive letterpress by Handley 
C. G. Moule, D D. 

Genesis. By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. * In x 
vols. 

MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER A CO. 

Round-the-Fire Stories. By A. Conan Dovle. 6s. 

Catherine’s Child. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 6s. 

At Large. By Arthur C. Benson. ' 7s. 6d. net. 

The Green Parrot. By Bernard E. J. Capes. 6s. 

My First and Last Appearance, and other Original Recitations. 
By Edward F. Turner. 2s. 6d. net. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Tissot’s Illustrated Old Testament, and the Life of our Saviour 
Jesus C hrist. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by 
J. James Tissot. In 4 vols. Per set of 4 vols. 84s. 

SWAN, SONNENSCHEIN A CO. 

The Reflections of Lichtenberg. Selected and Translated by 
Norman Alliston. 

The History of Philosophy. Based on the work of Dr. J. E. 
Erdmann. 5th Edition. Revised by his son, Dr. W. 
Bruno Erdmann. By W. S. Hough. 


THREE GIFT BOOKS. 

When, a few years since, Mr. G. A. Henty left us on 
the Great Adventure, his passing occasioned a loss 
which it seemed at the time well-nigh impossible to 
replace. We recall splendid evenings spent in the 
company of Clive and Wellington and the freebooters 
of the Spanish main, and an element of sadness is 
imparted into the memory of a certain book—it was 
“The Cat of Bubastes,” to be precise—dexterously 
concealed beneath a sheaf of exercise papers. Dis¬ 
covery led to results both inconvenient and painful; 
but, after all, Henty was worth it! Where is the 
writer, one feels tempted to ask, who shall accomplish 
for the present generation of schoolboys what Henty 
did some twenty years ago ? 

To reply that Mr. Alexander Macdonald is that 
writer would be to go too far. But it may at least 
be claimed for Mr. Macdonald that he is maintaining 
worthily the Henty tradition. “The Island Traders 
(Blackie and Son, Ltd., 3s. 6d.) is a book that should 
make an irresistible appeal to schoolboy nature—un¬ 
less, indeed, schoolboy nature has changed during 
the last few years, and changed considerably for 
the worse. But Mr. Macdonald may be trusted. 

He knows precisely what his readers want- 
no morbid moralisings, no nonsense about love (that 
may be left to the girls, being about on their level), 
but* good, honest, exciting adventure-stuff, and plenty 
of it. Mr. Macdonald “ cuts the cackle and comes to 
the ’osses ” with a most business-like celerity. There is 
more than a suggestion of politics in this story, the 
chief interest of which centres round a struggle 
between England on the one side, and France and 
Germany on the other, for a group of islands in the 
South Pacific. Some cunning diplomacy, plenty of 
fighting, and more than a little adventure—these are 
the chief ingredients; and if the crew of the Mota 
hungered for excitement, they had it in abundance. 
Needless to say, the object of their cruise was attained. 
Germany retires discomfited from the field, and the 
book closes to the accompaniment of a veritable 
furore of patriotism. It should be given to all good 
little Imperialists, but it should be kept out of the 
way of all bad Little Englanders. They won’t like it. 

Miss Bessie Marchant, in “ Juliette, the Mai 
Carrier ” (Collins’ Clear-Type Press), transports us to 
the bleak and barren country of Newfoundland, ana 
keeps us there throughout the narrative. But a great 
many things may happen, even in Newfoundland, and 
the story does not languish and droop for lack ot 
incident. Juliette herself is a most attractive character, 
and the smugglers and fisher-folk who haunt the reader 
in these pages are well depicted. There is a senti¬ 
mental interest in the story which, we fear, will repel 
the average boy. In view, however, of the rich 
treasure-trove provided in the way of adventure of all 
sorts and descriptions, he can afford to be tolerant. 

In “The Five Macleods,” by Christina Gowans 
Whyte (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.), we strike a different note. This is, quite franky, 
a book for “the school-miss.” Miss Whyte, how¬ 
ever, be it added, has scored as distinct a success a> 
any of her treasure-seeking, island-exploring, savage¬ 
slaying contemporaries. To endow five sisters to. * 
family—all of them adorable girls, by the way— witn 
a clearly-perceived individuality—that, surely, is n° 
mean achievement. The story — the scene of which is 
laid in a Scottish village—meanders along in a pleasa nt 
fashion; it is diversified by many interesting, » u -^ 
exciting, happenings, seasoned with a kindly humour. 

( and sweetened with a refreshing idealism. Also it has 
1 to be said that the illustrations by Mr. James Durder. 
are excellent. What more would one have 0 
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MY AFRICAN JOURNEY 

My African Journey. By The Rt. Honble. Winston 

Spencer Churchill. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

Price, 5s. net.) 

Let us begin with the Preface. With entire agree¬ 
ment we read that: 

“ For the formation of opinion, for the stirring and enlive- 
ment of thought, and for the discernment of colour and pro¬ 
portion, the gifts of travel, especially of travel on foot, are 
priceless.” 

And then the author writes: 

“ I cannot tell whether I have succeeded in winning them, 
and still less whether, if won, they are transferable. \ there¬ 
fore view these letters with a modest eye.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill and a modest eye! Conceive 
it! But buoyed up with this assurance, we have 
ventured to follow him on his African journey, undis¬ 
mayed by that brilliant poster which decorates so 
many booksellers’ shop windows of Mr. Churchill in 
khaki and the rhinoceros that he has slain. And we 
find the journey both pleasant and picturesque. 

It begins at Mombasa, where train is taken by the 
Uganda railway, which links up its palm-fringed har¬ 
bour with Victoria Nyanza. The northern corner of 
the lake is crossed, and Ripon Falls are reached. 
Here at the sources of the Nile the painter is cut. 
Backwards towards Mombasa the 900 miles can be 
passed in three days. Onwards travelling assumes 
another form. 

** The great lake is hoisted high above the highest hill¬ 
tops of England. From this vast elevated inland sea the 
descending Nile water flows through a channel of three 
thousand five hundred miles into the Mediterranean.” 

And as the fall is nearly all in the earlier part of its 
course, the 500 miles to Gondokoro are passed by three 
marches, of an aggregate of fifteen days to turn falls 
and rapids, three days in canoes on the Victoria Nile, 
and four days on boats steam-tugged, one hundred 
miles of this reach being across the Albert Nyanza. At 
Gondokoro the steamers of the Sudan Government are 
found, and all is plain sailing to Khartoum, to Cairo, 
and then where you will. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Churchill and his 
party took many more days than three to reach Ripon 
Falls, or the most interesting part of the book w'ould 
not have been written. For the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies loitering is made easy. Special 
steamers meet special trains, and communications are 
faultlessly maintained. Now, when the book is pub¬ 
lished, it would be almost impertinent to remind the 
reader of the office the author held. But, after many 
editions, doubtless “ My African Journey ” will, like 
other books of travel, rest on the shelf, and ft is con¬ 
ceivable that some one may take it down who is of 
short political memory. We would therefore suggest 
that in a future edition title-page or preface should 
record that Mr. Churchill at the time was Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State, or such clockwork precision in communi¬ 
cations may seem incredible. In whatever capacity he 
travelled, however, very little escaped his eye or under¬ 
standing, and he imparts his impressions very readably. 
The railway journey from Mombasa to the Lake pro¬ 
vides a succession of transformation scenes. First the 
low, flat country on the coast-line, on all sides “ vege¬ 
tation moist, tumultuous, and varied/’ Then rising 
through virgin forest, the high, plain country is 
reached, running up to a height of 8.000 feet—and so 
down again to the level of the Lake, at about 4,000 
feet. “ The plains are crowded with zvild animals. 
From the windows of the carriage the whole zoologi¬ 
cal gardens can be seen disporting itself,” and a won¬ 


derful picture is unrolled to us of herds of antelope 
and gazelle, troops of zebra—sometimes four or five 
hundred together—undisturbed by the passing train. 

One station, Simba, “The Place of Lions,” and 
in the twilight a dozen giraffes are seen “ lollopping 
off among scattered trees, and at Nakaru six yellow 
lions walked in leisurely mood across the rails in broad 
daylight.” In every stage of the journey the fauna 
are well described, the life of beast and biid, of butter¬ 
fly and creeping thing is brought very near to us. 
There are some excellent sporting scenes, too. A lion 
hunt near Nairobi sounds very sporting. Four spear¬ 
men gallop the lion down as they would a pig» until 
he stands at bay. Then he means killing, and the 
horsemen keep far enough away to allow to the fol¬ 
lowing rifle the honour of the kill, instead of one of 
them yielding it to the lion. Mr. Churchill s first 
rhinoceros (that of the poster) provides a good scene, 
but also provides rather excessive verbiage. 

” 1 fired. The thud of a bullet which strikes with an impact 
of a ton and a quarter tearing through hide and muscle and 
bone with the hideous energy of cordite came back distinctly. 

But prodigality of words in descriptive writing often 
rather mars effect throughout the book. 

“ * Colour ’ is already the dominant question at Nairobi. 

4 We mean to make East Africa a white man's country/cnes 
in strident tones the Colonist's Association on every occasion. 

Thus chapter III. begins. There are fewer than 
two thousand five hundred whites, and more than four 
millions of black originals. But it is not these latter 
that the white men want to be rid of for East Africa 
is no field for white labour. It is the Indian fellow 
subject that is the rival of the white settler, and Mr. 
Churchill pleads for the rights of these latter to make 
for themselves a future in a land where the white man 
does not really thrive, either in health or fortune. The 
climate seems ideal, but in spite of the several thousand 
feet of elevation it is an equatorial sun which the white 
man lives under, and it does not suit him at any ele¬ 
vation. Continuance of Government as a Crown 
Colony is urged, with officers: 

44 Who regard themselves as the guardians of native interests 
and native rights against those who only care about exploit¬ 
ing the country and its people.” 

The black natives of East Africa seem to be primi¬ 
tive savages, but easily handled. The Kavirondo tribe, 
who are the furthest west of East Africa, living on the 
borders of the Lake, “are frankly naked, and not 
ashamed.” They declare that clothes lead to im¬ 
morality, and “ they are said to be the most moral of 
all the tribes dwelling on the Lake shore. And so 
to the kingdom of Uganda, which Mr. Churchill des¬ 
cribes as a fairyland, and we are made to realise the 
contrast between the colony that we have left and 
that now entered. 

44 Instead of breezy uplands we have a tropical garden/' 

The last people we saw in East Africa were the 
naked Kavirondo. In Uganda we find a dynastic king, 
with a Parliament, and a powerful feudal system, and 
the people are amiable, clothed, polite, and intelligent. 
Indeed, their politeness is described as almost an 
obstacle to physical progression. The race is the 
Baganda , and they profit from three separate in¬ 
fluences, each powerful and benevolent—Imperial 
authority, native Government, and a feudal aristo¬ 
cracy; and missionary enterprise on an almost un¬ 
equalled scale. And a very charming, simple people 
are presented to us—an Arcady seems to have been 
found at last. Everything grows at invitation that man 
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can desire as it grows hardly anywhere else, and the 
scenery is lovely. We ask, is it not too good to be 
true? Alas, it is too good. And then we are told of 
the awful ravages of the sleeping sickness, and the 
extraordinary difficulty of preventing its propagation. 
And we learn, too, how the disease is being fought. 
The future of cotton in Uganda is painted in very 
bright colours. Uganda cotton already beats on the 
markets some of the best American. There is a pros¬ 
pect in the not very distant future of an Imperial cotton 
field which will free Manchester from dependence on 
America. Railway extension is urged from Kavirondo 
to Ripon Falls, and then in sections to connect navi¬ 
gable waters, until Albert Nyanza is reached. While 
the wonderful waterpower of the Ripon Falls should 
be used, the lake should be “buckled/' and an in¬ 
exhaustible electric power secured. The motto Mr. 
Churchill brings back with him from his journey is: 
“ Concentrate on Uganda/’ and on page 212 he writes 
that a special grant of £10,000 a year will, in future, be 
devoted to the scientific organisation of the cotton¬ 
growing resources of Uganda. This is an important 
promise by a (now) Cabinet Minister, and therefore we 
give the page on which it is made. 

Mr. Churchill speaks most loyally, and with great 
appreciation, of the officers, both civil and military, 
who administer the countries through which he passed, 
and shows a commendable reticence regarding their 
names generally, but we wish he had made an excep¬ 
tion and had told us who the young officer was who 
plunged into the Lake at the Falls and rescued a native 
among crowds of crocodiles. 

Kxcept to record the death of a valued henchman 
at Khartoum, Mr. Churchill ends the story practically 
at Gondokoro, and a pleasing book of travel is not 
marred by a long description of his journey home, over 
beaten tracks. The photographs are very good gener¬ 
ally. The best of Mr. Churchill is with the white 
rhinoceros on page 186. But there is one which sad¬ 
dens us to the heart’s core. It is on page 109. The 
boy king Daudi, Sir Hesketh Bell the High Commis¬ 
sioner (he was sworn in as Governor the next day), 
and Mr. Churchill are the principal figures. Alas! 
^ Under-Secretary is on King Daudi's right. 
His Majesty’s representative is on his left! When 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught attended the Corona¬ 
ry? 11 Durbar at Delhi he did not take precedence of the 
Viceroy. 

THE LIBRETTO. 

Stones from the Operas. By Gladys Davidson. 

(London: 1908, T. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d. net.) 

Miss Gladys Davidson has already told us the 
stories of one series of grand operas, and the recep¬ 
tion which the book received has encouraged her to 
repeat the performance. We see no reason why the 
volume before us should not be equally popular. 
She has succeeded in her aim to present the incidents 
of each libretto in the clear and reasonable form of a 
short story, and the fact that all the stories are not 
equally good is not her fault. For it must be allowed 
that, viewed as narratives or romances, libretti are 
very generally failures, so much so that we are almost 
driven to the conclusion that the demands made by 
the conventions of grand opera upon the librettist are 
such that it is impossible for the mere book of the 
words, read apart from the music, and particularly 
read apart from the performance, ever to appear any- 
thing but absurd. It would be needless to say more 
on this point, if the conclusion w f ere admitted, for it 
would be no reproach to either musician or librettist 
to say that their work has to be produced under cer¬ 
tain limitations, and challenges criticism fairly only if 


allowance is made for their limitations; but ever sine 
the enormous Wagner wrote Das Kunstwcrk der 
Zukunft there has been a tendency to suggest tint 
grand opera was getting into line with his gorgeous 
imaginings, and that we might in the future expect 
from it a union of splendid thoughts and splendid 
sounds in a splendid mise-en-scetie, included under 
which comprehensive claim there would certainly t* 
the lesser claim that the story would not be ridiculous 
and that the march of its events would not be hampered 
unnecessarily by the exigencies of stage management 
or the disabilities of musical expression. It must be 
premised that in what follows we are keeping to the 
text supplied by Miss Davidson's book, and are not 
alluding to the musicians, whose names may be men¬ 
tioned, in any way as musicians. The operas are 
known under the names of the musicians, and not 
under the names of the librettists, but Wagner is the 
only composer who has generally written his own 
words, and is, therefore, the only composer who must 
submit to criticism of his libretti. In referring to 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord, for example, if the 
story is found preposterous that is no reflection on the 
music. It is perfectly well recognised that to admire 
Meyerbeer’s operas is in the opinion of many good 
people to write oneself down an ignorant and vulgar 
person, but his music is not here under discussion. 
He is merely being used now as a type of the musical 
author w ho, while he was a great man in the opinion 
of that public which Mr. Hall Caine in a curious bor¬ 
dereau termed “ a good fellow/’ was, and is, consider¬ 
ably contemned by the advanced school of musical 
thought. Are Meyerbeer’s stories more absurd than 
are those associated with operas which are generally 
regarded as a criticism on Meyerbeer? Wagners 
ideas of operatic reform may be summarised roughly 
as a presentation in a music-drama of a picture in 
which vocalism, action, plot, and accessories should 
make a harmonious whole. Many people, as well as 
“ the good fellow " kind of public, will think that the 
libretti of Les Huguenots and L'Etoile du S’ord 
accord well with the music, and that no music 
that ever could be composed, though rendered with 
the assistance of an inconceivably complicated orches¬ 
tra, could ever make a harmonious whole out of 
Wagner’s frantic myths. 

The fourteen stories narrated by Miss Davidson in¬ 
clude eight by composers w f ho led the musical world at 
different dates before Wagner’s day, two by Wagner, 
and four by more modern composers, who, without 
being in any way followers of Wagner, or other than 
individualistic in their music, ought to have benefited 
by the reform in the libretto, which was to be, as laid 
down by the master, one of the salient features of the 
art of the future. On looking at the stories solely 
from this point of view, we ought to find the first eight 
—that is to say, those attached to what may be termed 
old-fashioned opera—old-fashioned in their construc¬ 
tion; we ought to find the two libretti by Wagner 
superior in construction to them; and we might hope 
to find the libretti of the operas written after Wagner 
had come to his own as the acknowledged head of 
music showing still more distinct marks of improve¬ 
ment. But such expectations are not realised. The 
fourteen stories told in the book are Philemon and 
Baucis (Gounod), Eughie Onegin (Tschaikowsku 
Aida and La Traidata (Verdi), Pagliacci (Leon¬ 
cavallo). Star of the North and The Huguenots 
(Meyerbeer), Madame Butterfly and La Bohhne (Puc¬ 
cini), The Jewess (Halevy), Cavalleria Rusticanc 
(Mascagni), Fidelio (Beethoven), La Somnamhla 
(Bellini), and The Meistersingers and Parsifal (Wag¬ 
ner). The story of The Meistersingers is a merry and 
pretty one, but it is only the character of Sachs that 
elevates it to the kind of theme that would come up to 
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Wagner’s own estimate of a fit subject for grand opera; 
it may fairly be compared with Philemon and Baucis , 
not because the stories have a single point in common, 
but because the Ovidian legend has a neat plot, lending 
itself easily to treatment in a merry manner; it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how it is possible to claim that the one is a 
more conscientious effort than the other to supply 
noble ideas for the inspiration of the musician. The 
other Wagner libretto is a grand night-mare, and those 
who find Aida or The Jewess preposterous stories must 
surely see in Parsifal the same element of rubbish. 
There is a fatality attending romancers who choose 
the legend of the Holy Grail as their subject; tremen¬ 
dous and splendid subject as it is, the narrative which 
is woven round it is generally made undramatic by the 
monstrousness of some of the episodes, and Parsifal is 
no exception to the case. Parsifal may be an allegory, 
the incidents and characters of which are symbolic of 
human development “ of the conquest of good over 
evil, and of the revivified spirit soaring triumphant 
above the baser instincts that struggle to draw it back ” 
—to use Miss Davidson’s words; but the actions of 
Klingsor, Kundry, and Parsifal do not make a coherent 
drama. Eugene Onegin is an involved narrative, 
which compares badly with, for example, Fidclio; in 
the former the events do not follow logically upon each 
other, so that we cannot believe in the psychology; in 
the latter case we have an excellent plot well worked 
out. It is difficult here to see that the modern master 
is in the least ahead of the vastly more famous ancient. 
Pagliacci and Cavallcria Rustxcana are two terrific 
tragedies, and regarded as stories must be commended 
for the sense of inevitability with which they abound; 
but the same cannot be said for the story of the extra¬ 
ordinarily popular Madame Butterfly , which is a poor 
variant of Madame Chrysanthtme , or for La Bohtme , 
which does not do Murger’s original justice. La 
Traviata and La Somnambula , which make up the 
fourteen stories of which Miss Davidson’s book is 
composed, cannot be defended, and if the words were 
largely used as a medium for the over-exuberance of 
Italian vocalism they were turned to better uses than 
they deserved. 

The net result of this little analysis of the fourteen 
stories is to find, in our opinion, that Wagner’s stories 
do not compare in any remarkably favourable manner 
with the stories that his predecessors associated with 
their music, and that such popular moderns as Puccini 
are not more fortunate than Wagner, even though 
they avoid his dreary stretches of monologue and 
soliloquy. It would seem that the union of the finest 
music with the finest drama, unless this has already 
been achieved by Palestrina, has yet to be awaited; and 
it must be admitted that to drag in the name of the 
sixteenth-century composer is not exactly germane to 
the argument. Is it Itsc-majestt to suggest that if 
Wagner’s fame should wane the character of his libretti 
will have much to do with the decline of the master in 
educated as well as in popular esteem? We think that 
even the most devout worshippers at the Bayreuth 
shrine will admit that in the march of time Wagner’s 
fame may be somewhat obscured by the rise of other 
composers. The superlative honour of being the 
creator of a new musical epoch must always be his, but 
there mav come a day when the tribute paid to him. 
even by the distinctly musical section of the world, will 
be largelv composed of respect for his commanding 
individuality, and of gratitude for his energetic pro¬ 
tests against the demoralisation of the operatic stage 
w f hich was prevalent when he began to work; it will not 
take the form of unalloyed pleasure in listening to his 
music-dramas. A recent article by Mr. Reginald de 
Koven, published in the North American Reviezv , 
bears out this view very exactly. Premising that 
“ the city of New York may be taken as a reasonable 


criterion of operatic taste,” he declares that “ the de¬ 
cline and fall of Wagner as a writer of music-dramatic 
works and operas in popular interest and appreciation 
is to-day marked and definite.” The opinions of New 
York are not as yet of the first consequence in the 
artistic w'orld, but the devotion of a large and wealthy 
class of Americans to music is genuine and inspired 
usually by critical knowledge. Therefore the fact that 
during the past season in the American capital no 
single performance of any one of the Wagner operas 
was given at the new Opera House is a really signi¬ 
ficant one, and Mr. de Koven rightly or wrongly 
attributes this striking neglect to the fact that an in¬ 
creasing number of people, whom he classifies as partial 
admirers of Wagner, now dare to find his works dull 
and unnecessarily long, adding that ” it is largely the 
character of the subjects of his music-dramas which 
seems to-day to militate against them with the public.” 
Mr. de Koven is probably right, though Germany, 
France and England are not yet showing any signs of 
slighting Wagner, and if and when they do so it will 
not, we think, be for the reason which he alleges to 
be at the bottom of the New York attitude. Thank 
Heaven, those who on this side of the Atlantic feel 
vaguely disappointed with the music-dramas of Wag¬ 
ner, even while they see the lofty and strenuous aims 
of the author, do not find him at fault because they 
wish to have their emotions played upon in some 
shorter and sharper manner—that is, in the manner 
which Puccini can achieve. It is hard to believe that 
anywhere Puccini can be accepted as a substitute for 
Wagner, and if this is the indication of American musi¬ 
cal criticism the bottom is largely knocked out of any 
claim that New York should be regarded as a criterion 
of sound musical position. Those who hope most for 
music in the future, those into whose lives music has 
really entered and who regard it as necessary to keep 
their musical appreciations sound as their eye clear and 
their muscles hard, are waiting the true disciple of 
Wagner—it is not Herr Strauss—who will not be a 
servile imitator, who will be animated by Wagner’s 
lofty aims, who will build on the foundations of Wag¬ 
ner and blend Wagner’s skill in orchestration with the 
salient qualities of other masters, now unjustly 
neglected, and who will secure as his librettist a 
genuine poet. 

Miss Davidson's little volume, which has led to 
these somewhat discursive remarks, is one that every 
lover of the opera, not a French, German, or Italian 
scholar, should certainly possess. The bald scenario 
supplied on the average programme is useless, while 
it is simply absurd, if one desires to appreciate the 
music, to try during the performance to follow the 
book of the w'ords, whether supplied in translation or 
in the native tongue. 


LOUVER OR LOOVER, AND 

LUCARNE 

“ A domed, turret-like erection on the roof of the 
hall or other apartment in a mediaeval building, with 
lateral openings for the passage of smoke or the ad¬ 
mission of light. Cf. lantern (in architectural sense).” 
N.E.D. Der. from O.F. lover , lower. The N.E.D. 
mentions for O.F. lovier , possible derivation from an 
unrecorded *loer, representing an unrecorded M.L. 
lodarium for lodium (c. 1425), perhaps connected w r ith 
Icel. hlod t hearth. So also Prof. Skeat (Concise Diet.), 
who compares, for the intrusive v, F. pouvoir for O.F. 
povir. Neither Korting nor Diez deals with the word. 
Minsheu derived it from Touvert , an etymology ac¬ 
cepted as late as 1882 (Skeat). There is a long note 
on the word, with numerous M.E. examples of its 
use, in Way’s Prompt Parv. (p. 315). Although used in- 
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differently in E. for “ sky-light " and “ chimney,” there 
can be little doubt that the former is the older meaning 
(cf. lantern ), and that the emission of smoke was a 
later function of the contrivance. The examples of 
this latter use are meagre, with nothing between 1375 
and 1519 (translating impluvium). Louver is also used 
of a dove-cot, and of an arrangement of sloping 
boards, etc., to admit air and exclude rain. (N.E.D.) 
Godefroi records s.v. lovier (var. lover , luver, Inner), 
only the meaning lucarne, e.g., specularia, fenestraus 
et luvers (Gloss, de Neck.). Palsgrave has lover of a 
hall, esclere , and Cotgrave dosme , a flat-round lover, 
or open roofe, to a steeple, banketting-house, pidgeon- 
house, etc., somewhat resembling the bell of a great 
watch. Obviously, a lantern. If this assumption is 
correct, the 44 fire-place " etymology is unlikely. It 
is also phonetically most improbable. An intrusive 
v occurs occasionally in F., e.g., parvis , older parevis 
for O.F. pareis, L. paradisum , but, in such cases the 
forms without v are also common, v. Godefroi, s.v. 
parais; and there is usually some reason for the intru¬ 
sion besides that furnished by the over-worked word 
“ euphony." In the case of parvis , the influence of 
O.F. uis y door, has been conjectured (v. Kortning, s.v. 
paradisus ), while in that of pouvoir we have obvious 
levelling to the class of common verbs in voir (avoir, 
savoir, devoir, mouvoir, recevoir, etc.). I suggest 
that O.F. louv-er is of Germanic origin, and derived 
from O.II.G. louba, pent-house, porch, portico; L.G. 
love, connected with O.N. lopt, upper story, balcony, 
whence E. loft (v. Kluge, s.v. Laube); cf. It. loggia; 
E. lodge and lobby. See also Grimm on the very wide 
and varied meanings of laube as an architectural term, 
e.g., Hessian laube, upper story, loft, “ der begriff des 
dachraumes verbindet sich so mit dem worte, dass man 
es mit daclt, synonym braucht.” This is the same word 
as O.Du loove, projectum, projecta, projectura, com- 
pluvium, suggrunda, podium, menvanum, pergula, 
vulgo, lobia (Kilian). A. Junius has compluvium 
erectum (vitruvius). Al, auffgehende Laube, B. op- 
gaende lueue, and for impluvium, rendered lover in an 
example in the N.E.D. (v.s.), B. logic, which is de¬ 
rived through F. and It. from O.H.G. laubia. The 
O.F. lovier was perhaps originally a kind of upper 
room or loft, at least one would conclude so from the 
following passage (13th Cent. Norman): — 

Qant jc veneie a la maison, 

En es le pas montoue en son; 

Tout dreit au lovier m'en aloue. (Godefroi.) 

The F. lucarne, O.F. lucanne luquenne, etc., “ ouver- 
ture pratiquie au toit d'un batiment pour eclairer et 
aerer Tespace qui est sous le comble '' (D.G.) is the 
nearest equivalent of loover. It occurs also in E., v. 
N.E.D. Diez derived it from L. lucerna , which is 
impossible, though the modem form is perhaps due to 
association with that word (lucerna gives O.F. luisernc 
etc., candle, lamp, v. Godefroi). It has been suggested 
that lucarne is connected with G. Luke, L.G. form of 
Loch, hole (Kluge), which suits the sense pretty well 
(v. Kdrting and N.E.D.). There is an O.F. luquet, 
luquet, used in a similar sense (Godefroi). I would 
rather connect both words with Norm, luquer, luquier 
(cf. F. reluquer), to scan, stare at, which, according to 
Kluge, is from G. lugen , to spy, E. look; cf. L. specu- 
lare, a window, speculator, a spy. 

Ernest Weekley. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

A Scout's Story. By Owen Vaughan. (Duckworth 
and Co., 5s.) 

Novelists w r ho rely chiefly upon adventure for the 
substance of their stories seem to entertain a predi¬ 
lection for three or four localities—the wild west of 


Canada, the frozen Arctic regions, the mysterious 
lands of “ Rumania/' and the tropical forests of 
Africa, would form, we suppose, a fairly popular 
average selection; at one time the Australian bush, 
too, was in high favour. It is something of a change 
to find a writer whose characters ride and rough it 
over the plains of far Patagonia, as do these of Mr. 
Owen Vaughan (“Owen Rhoscomyl “). “The 
Scout's Story " is an unusual and extremely interest¬ 
ing one, and although a casual glance at the book and 
its title might lead to the inference that it made its 
principal appeal to boys, we have not found our atten¬ 
tion waver for a moment during its perusal. The plot 
is simple enough—it merely traces the movements of 
a party of gold-seekers, who are deflected from their 
search for the precious metal through the abduction of 
a girl by a pagan tribe of sun-w r orshippers. Of the 
chase, the hairbreadth escapes, and the final rescue at 
the secret city of the tribe, w'e are told in finely-chosen 
language; and if the characterisation is not a strong 
point we are hardly justified in complaining, for the 
young scout who relates the thrilling affairs is only 
seventeen years old. We can recommend the book to 
those of our readers who neither desire a furious love- 
interest, nor the conventional presentation of problems 
engendered by town life; they will find it refreshing 
and well away from the ordinary groove. 

The Artificial Girl. By R. W. Cole. (Greening and 
Co., 6s.) 

We have come to the conclusion that this book is in¬ 
tended to be funny. Whether or not it is permissible 
from a rational point of view to use for a plot the 
idea that a young man should dress in his sister’s 
clothes and take her place at a boarding-school for 
ladies, is debatable; it is, at any rate, conceivable that 
in the hands of a clever humorist a diverting farce 
might be elaborated on such a basis. From this book, 
however, we arise saddened and annoyed; saddened, 
to think that any man can fritter away his time in 
producing such twaddle; annoyed, that any publishing 
firm could be found ready to inflict it upon a long- 
suffering world. The escapade of the “hero” is 
prompted by his “ love " for one of the girls at the 
school. Complications occur through curates and 
music-masters, who make love to “ her many awk¬ 
ward contretemps happen, and the mistresses are 
scandalised; but the situations are stupid and the jokes 
extraordinarily weak. We are in no danger of emulat¬ 
ing the historic person who “ burst five buttons off, 
and tumbled in a fit " through an overdose of humour, 
and we shall owe the author a very large debt of 
gratitude if he w'ill promise never to write another 
book. 

The Wounds of a Friend. By Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) 

Miss McChesney is an adept in the art of weaving 
skilful and delicate romances round events which pre¬ 
sent themselves to the average person as merely 
matters of history, obsolete and unreal. In this book 
she gives us a stirring account of the days of the 
early Virginian settlers—the days when Spain was 
eager to be mistress of the seas—and. although 
think an opportunity has been missed, since Sir Francis 
Drake comes into the story, and we might have had a 
fine description of that famous scene on Plymouth 
Hoe when the Invincible Armada was sighted, yet 
there are cne or two sea-fights with Spanish galleon' 
which thrill the reader wdth their atmosphere of truth. 
The plot is strong and quite exceptional; it deal? 
with the mistaken hatred of a man for his friend, who 
stabbed him and left him for dead lest a worse fate 
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befall him at the hands of the Red Indians. The man 
recovers, and the scene changes to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, where his hatred and scheming well-nigh 
ruin Tremayne, the hero, and Mistress Honora, the 
woman they both love. Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Essex, and other familiar names figure largely in this 
part of the story. The hour of revelation, when 
Leonard Copley, the pursuer, accidentally learns of 
the unsullied loyalty and honour of Tremayne, is a 
very poignant piece of writing, and one of the finest 
scenes in the novel; the conclusion, too, in Virginia, 
strikes no discordant note with the previous portion 
of the narrative. We can congratulate Miss 
McChesney on the sure dramatic touch with which 
she has once more portrayed for modern eyes the 
happenings of olden times. 

The English Castles. By E. B. d’Auvergne. (T. 

Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

The wanderer in the pleasant by-ways of England, be 
he pedestrian or one of swifter mood and method, 
must often give a fleeting thought to the massive 
strongholds of stone which occasionally domineer 
over his landscape. What was their origin? What 
mysteries of the past do they conceal, and what 
famous courtiers and gallants once looked down from 
those frowning ramparts, or led the sortie, or held 
gay revels in the hall? These, and many other ques¬ 
tions, are answered comprehensively, if not exhaus¬ 
tively, in this book, and to the author the task of its 
composition has most evidently been a labour of love. 
In its progress the problem must frequently have 
occurred to him what to omit; how to keep steadily 
to the facts of history; how to avoid the temptation 
to introduce legend and story and song. The sheer 
romance of many of our oldest fortresses will out, 
however, in the merest recital of the scenes which 
have happened in and around them—we have only to 
instance the Tower of London, the first of the 44 cita¬ 
dels/’ to realise this. Yet, in spite of Mr. 
d’Auvergne’s grim determination to deal only with 
what we might term the dry bones of history, in spite 
of his precision of statement and conciseness of form, 
here and there we seem to glimpse his personal plea¬ 
sure in the work; we have the feeling that romance and 
poetry arc not distasteful to him; the dry bones live. 

To give a bare catalogue of the names and dates 
of the castles dealt with would fill a column, and con¬ 
vey little but an idea of the author’s industry; we will 
confine ourselves to a brief appreciation of his system 
of arrangement and selection. Beginning with the 
citadels, built primarily for the purposes of war in the 
days when towns were not only walled but protected 
by outworks, he tells us how these took the form of 
a castle, generally erected upon some convenient ele¬ 
vation. He treats here of the Tower and its long 
line of famous names and associations in a manner 
which is a masterly example of the art of condensa¬ 
tion. “The New Castle upon Tyne” is described in 
this chapter, and to see the familiar words thus 
divided brings an impression rather different from their 
usual reminder of coal and shipping. The following 
section deals with’ Norman and pre-Norman castles— 
of which Pevensey is a specimen—then come the 
castles of the Angevin period; the Edwardian castles; 
and finally, an interesting chapter is devoted to those 
stately edifices which are fortified houses rather than 
fortresses of the warlike times of old. A good in¬ 
stance of this type is Arundel. Thirty-four illustra¬ 
tions, some of them from ancient prints, help the 
reader considerably in his enjoyment of the book. 

In a preliminary chapter of great value, Mr. 
d’Auvergne sketches the origin of these strongholds 


in the days when the Normans were teaching Europe 
the science of war: — 

A ditch of considerable depth and breadth was dug roughly 
in a circle, and the earth thrown inwards, so as to form a lofty 
mound. Often a natural mound was utilised, and a ditch 
dug round it. Attached to it was a court or bailey of varying 
dimensions, usually of half-moon shape, but sometimes circular 
or oblong, which also was surrounded by a ditch with the 
earth thrown up, so as to form a bank or rampart on the 
inner edge. . . . The defences were completed by strong 
stockades raised on the bank and round the flattened summit 
of the mound. 

Remains of these primitive fortifications are to be 
found in many counties to this day. 

The fact that since 1884 only two books of any im¬ 
portance have been published concerning the castles 
of this country fully justifies the author for attempt¬ 
ing a larger treatise than his previous work, 44 The 
Castles of England/’ and we think he has succeeded 
in producing a book which will rank as a standard 
work of reference, in a convenient form, and at a 
price surprisingly moderate. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ INVERTED FEET ” 

To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—T he concluding sentence of Mr. Rudmose-Brown s 
last letter concedes all I wish to claim, viz., that inversion is 
real in some cases. Popular prosody ignores this, in my belief 
erroneously. How inversion operates in each example, and 
when it affects division by 44 feet ” I did not seek to determine, 
and need not here discuss. Throughout I have placed the 
term “ inverted feet ”—also terms like “ iamb ” and trochee 
—within quotation-marks, as terms commonly used, but which 
do not necessarily express with accuracy my own view, 
aim was to bring out certain facts. Readers may consider for 
themselves whether these facts do not involve some amount 
of “ conflict ” between time-scheme and vocal utterance, like¬ 
wise which conception of verse imposes fewest “ limits ” on a 

poet’s freedom. , , , 

With reference to other points, I need say merely that when 

a line of eight syllables is divided into four “ feet/’ and one 
of these contains three syllables, it is matter of simple 
arithmetic that another must contain only one syllable (unless, 
indeed, one 44 foot” contains no syllable, which I am sure my 
critic does not in this case mean to assert); that 1 have not 
explained any inversion by means of 4 ‘ trisyllabic feet, ’ since 
in the line quoted from Longfellow I find no inversion at all; 
and that Mr. Rudmose-Brown’s new analysis of the word 
enchantment seems to me better than his previous one, because 
it recognises a manifest length in the first syllable compare 
e.g., the first syllable of apartment — which must undoubtedly 
form an element in the structure of Keats’s line. The fore¬ 
going, I think, covers what is essential in your correspondent’s 

letter. _ _ _ 

T. S. Omond. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.— Ed.] 

ALIQUANDO DORMITAT BONUS HOMER 1 DES 
To the Editor 0/ The Academy 

Dear Sir,— Mr. Andrew Lang writing 44 At the Sign of St. 
Paul’s ” on the essays of the late Professor Churton Collins 
collects together therefrom some 44 obvious examples of the 
4 slating ’ method which may amuse the reader, till he looks 
into the book 4 slated.’ Then he is apt to be surprised rather 
than amused.” 

44 If the learned victim of Mr. Collins’s fiery passion for 
accuracy had wished to hit back (which he did not), he had 
his opportunity. In 4 Studies in Poetry and Criticism ’ (pages 
139, 140), our accurate Professor wrote, 4 In a beautiful passage 
in the 4 Odyssey ” Calypso is represented as about to rebuke 
the minstrel for the persistent sadness of his strains; but Tele- 
machus explains to her that a poet is not responsible for 
his inspiration’; and so on. Now Calypso is never said, 
in the 4 Odyssey,’ to have kept a minstrel in her cave; nor 
does Telemachus ever come within a thousand miles of Calypso 
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in the * Odyssey,* which was not written by Fdnelon, as 
Mr. Collins appears to have imagined. It is, as every school¬ 
girl used to know, in the prose fiction of the French prelate 
that Telemachus and Calypso meet, not in Homer.** 

“ Had Mr. Collins’s victim made such an inconceivable 
blunder as this, the critic would have repeated a phrase of his 

own : * It is perfectly clear that Professor- has criticised 

and commented on a work * (the * Odyssey *) * which he could 
never have inspected.* ** 

“ Yet it is certain that Mr. Collins must have, at least, 
* inspected ’ the * Odyssey.’ He had an amazing gift of 
memory, and trusted to it so unwisely that he transferred a 
scene in Phaeacia to Calypso’s island, and made her speak to 
relemachus, whom she never saw', in a way not utterly unlike 
a speech of Odysseus to Alcinous, in the ‘ Odyssey.* * We 
that have good wits have much to answer for. We will be 
railing.’ Hut our minds play us strange tricks, and we are 
never so likely to be wrong as when we are correcting our 
peccant neighbours. We go gaily a-slating, and it is on our 
own heads that a tile is apt to fall.” 

Quam temere im nosmet legem saucimus iniquam ! More 
gravely w’e may address Prof. Collins’s critic in the w f ords of 
a poet, whom he highly commends : 

M Though lowly laid 
Wrong not the memory of the dead.” 

For this is what Mr. Lang has done. It is a delicate matter 
to criticise the work of one whose recent and tragic death is 
still fresh in the memory of his many friends and pupils. 
Such criticism should not be undertaken with a light heart 
and without regard for scrupulous accuracy. Mr. Lang 
unkindly, to give point to his criticism, refers to w’hat 14 every 
schoolgirl used to know'.** This provokes the obvious retort 
that any schoolboy who has read the first book of the 
“ Odyssey ** might prove that Mr. Lang himself has made 
such an oversight as could hardly have been expected from one 
of the most brilliant Homeric scholars that the world has seen. 
For the passage to which Prof. Collins referred will be found 
in the Odyssey I., 325-347, where, abridging Butcher and 
Lang’s own beautiful prose translation, w'e read how the 
minstrel sang of the pitiful return of the Achaeans; but Penelope 
fell a-w’eeping, and spake unto the divine minstrel, 44 Cease 
from this pitiful strain, that ever wastes my heart within my 
breast.” Then wise Telemachus answered her, and said, 44 O, 
my mother, why then dost thou grudge the sweet minstrel to 
gladden us as his spirit moves him?** So it turns out that 
Prof. Collins was not dimly remembering a scene in Phaeacia; 
far less was he confusing the real Odyssey with the TSUmaque 
of F£nelon, but he was making a correct reference to the 
“ Odyssey,” although, by a slip of the pen such as most 
writers may commit at any moment, he happened to write 
“ C alypso ” for 44 Penelope.” He was no more likely than 
Mr. Lang himself to imagine that Telemachus ever met Calypso 
in the pages of Homer. Therefore, as far as Mr. Lang’s 
criticism goes, our late Professor may still be called (not in 
sarcasm, hut in solemn earnest) the 44 accurate Professor,” 
and it is Mr Lang himself who is inaccurate. 

Michael Macmillan. 

ANCIENT CHINESE HISTORY 
To the Editor of The Academy 

Sir,—I n your issue of October 10th last appeared a review 
of two books purporting to treat of the ancient history of 
C hina—one by Professor Hirth, of Columbia University, the 
other by Mr. E. H. Parker, Professor of Chinese at the 
Victoria L’niversity of Manchester. As a close student of the 
original authorities on w-hich ancient Chinese history professes 
to be founded I must protest in the strongest terms against 
either of these works being considered as in any respect entitled 
to the term of historical. Professor Hirth begins by informing 
his readers that a good deal of what Chinese authors have 
placed on record as the beginnings of their history is probably 
nothing more than prehistoric lore invented by generations 
much later than the events themselves. Everyone acquainted 
w’ith the canons of historical evidence, w’ho has taken up so- 
called Chinese history, is struck with this incontrovertible 
fact; but, not being Chinese scholars themselves, they have 
for the most part been content to shake their heads and pass 
on. Dr. Hirth professes to be a student of Chinese, and has, 
indeed, published some useful works on the structure and 
grammar of the language, and therefore it might have been 
expected that he would have made some attempt to separate 
what is genuine in the mass of historical rubbish from what 
he informs us is 44 lore ** invented by generations much later 


than the events. If anyone expects that they will find anv 
attempt at critical separation of the genuine from the pureiv 
invented their labour will be in vain, his work being merely 1 

rechauffd at second-hand of De Maill’s so-called histocy_itself 

a mere translation, without any attempt at criticism, fxon 
Ma Twanlin’s 44 Mirror of History,” a compilation of the 
fourteenth century, consisting merely of extracts from older 
works strung together without critical judgment. We recog. 
nise in Europe how little are the stories put forward as historr 
by fourteenth century writers to be depended upon; the sairl 
rule will apply to their contemporaries in China. 

Mencius, the most level-headed of all Chinese writers, throws 
some light on the subject. 44 When,” he tells us, 44 the tracts 
of the Royal rule (of the Cheos) were extinguished (dr. b,c 
770) the art of ballad-making was forgotten, and annals carte 
into vogue.” As a fact, before this date all we have to depend 
on are fragments of the ballads, the most important of which 
were saved from destruction by Confucius, and still remain, 
in very imperfect condition it is true,.in the old Shi King. 
More tattered fragments form the foundation of whatisknovi 
to the Chinese as the Shu King, but w'hich by uncritical 
scholars, such as Hirth and Parker, is denominated the 44 Book 
of History,” a title to which it has not the slightest claim. 
There are unfortunately no contemporary records nor inscrip, 
tions to be hoped for; writing as such only existing in the most 
imperfect form, as is shown by a few sacrificial bronze vases, 
where the inscriptions prior to about 400 b.c. are simply rude 
hieroglyphs, without any pretence to representing language. 

The earliest actual record that we possess is the 
44 Ch’unt’siu ** of Lu, one of the most advanced of the petty 
states. This by the uncritical is called the work of Confucius, 
w ho is practically accused of having forged the first of Chinese 
records. What Confucius did was far more to his honour. 
The annals w r ere contemporary markings in this hieroglyphic 
script, as yet too primitive to be understood, except by a small 
class of experts. Confucius was one of these, and he com¬ 
municated the contents orally to his class of disciples, who 
w'ere expected to commit them to memory. These oral explana- 
tions, some generations after committed to writing, when such 
w'as practicable, form the Tsochw'en, 44 The Explanatory 
Record.” 

The Ch’unt’siu of Lu, which forms our earliest contemporary 
record in China, does not begin till 721 B.c., and is acknow¬ 
ledged to be doubtful for the first half century or so. The 
so-called chronology of ancient China we owe to the efforts 
of the Buddhist missionaries, who swarmed in China during 
the early centuries of the present era. The greater part of 
the pretended 44 early history ** such as the presumed reigns 
of the 44 Three Emperors,” and 44 Five Rulers,” is a simple 
rechauffi of Buddhistic myths. The first of the latter, known 
by the history-mongers as Fuhhi, is simply a repetition of the 
Indian legend of Vayu; the most celebrated, Hwangti, alleged 
to have introduced all the arts, is a duplication of the Indian 
Krishna. These make their first appearance in Chinese ‘’His* 
tory ** in the appendix to Ssema T’sien’s history, written con¬ 
fessedly by Ssema Cheng, who lived in the eighth century a.d. 
The capacity of our pretended historians, native or foreign, 
may w f ell be guaged by the fact that the appendix is receirtd 
alongside the text as equally worthy of credit. 

Professor Parker is not content with accepting without a 
thought of the canons of historical judgment the statements 
of the later Chinese 44 historians,” but goes to still further 
lengths of absurdity. He finds such an 44 Empire ” ns that 
of the great Karl himself in the petty rulers of Cheo, whom 
he states established a 44 feudal ** state, with all the pamper- 
nalia of fiefs and services. The early Chinese authorities had 
no idea of this : they simply call the ruler of Cheo 44 wang, 
the others being kungs, heos, etc. The nearest analogue was, 
in fact, the Peloponnesus prior to the Hellenic conquest. 
Agamemnon w as, as Homer tells us. King of Argus and many 
isles; but he was merely primus inter pares —not in any sw* 
a feudal ruler claiming service. 

All pretended Chinese 44 History ” prior to b.c. 770. or 
few' decades one way or the other, may be at once di$mi'*< 
as without a vestige of contemporary, or even plausible, com! 
authority. Tiios. W. Kincsmiil 

Shanghai, 

November 14th, 1908. 

RICHARD CRASHAW, Saint. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—T he excellent, and all-too-brief article which npp«'; 
in your current issue on the above, together with the ino- 
dental mention of Milton’s name has set one’s remembrance- 
n-poinp. 
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Few people are aware as to how great an extent the author 
of Paradise Lost was indebted to our cavalier poet. On turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Turin’s limited edition of the complete English 
Poems of Crashaw, it is there pointed out that the greater 
bard in his greatest work drew upon Sospetto D'Herode on no 
less than nine occasions for direct suggestion, if not actual 
phraseology. Paradise Lost also bears traces of the influence 
of Crashaw’s In the Glorious Epiphany, The Flaming Heart, 
etc. The hymn— On the Morning 0/ Christ's Nativity—also 
quotes from Sospetto. 

Milton, however, was not alone in his indebtedness. Pope, 
in Eleisa to Abelard, takes more than a hint from Crashaw’s 
Description of a Religious House, and also from Sospetto . 
The Epitaph on Elijah Fenton owes something to the Epitaph 
upon Mr. Ashton of our poet. While the Elegy on an Unfor¬ 
tunate Lady must pay large tribute to Alexias. 

Finally, Young, in his Night Thoughts, in three instances, 
borrows direct from the wonderful Sospetto; and we have but 
to refer to The Academy of November 20th, 1897, to learn how 
great was the same influence upon Francis Thompson. 

As a return in acknowledgement of his powers, no less than 
six well-known writers have endeavoured to paraphrase 
Crashaw’s happy poem, Aquce in vinum versa! (St. John ii., 
1—10). Of these Aaron Hill’s version is perhaps the most 
acceptable :— 

When Christ at Cana’s feast, by pow’r Divine, 
Inspir’d cold water with the warmth of wine, 

“ See,” cried they, while in reddening tide it gush’d, 

” The bashful stream hath seen its God, and blush’d.” 

W. Bailey-Kempling. 

12, Playfield Crescent, Dulwich, S.E., 

December 7th, 1908. 
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of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis¬ 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop 0: 
Durham is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated 
in the following extract from a letter signed by the Bishop — 

” At present the Institution ha* an income of only eighteen pounds a 
this is insufficient for it*due maintenance. The front01 the Museum hasreceflii’ 
be -n restored, but the two rooms now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and 1 *t 
feel that he whole of the house should be devoted to the public, wbo «o Id the* 
be admitted to the * John Gilpin ’ room and o<hec rooms now occupied by tb* 
Curator. For this purpose it will be necessary to orm a small endowment. u>- 
it has been calculated that the sum of £2.200 is required. We sincerely mist th* 
the public will respond generously to this appeal. . 

* r HAN DLEY DUNELM. Chairm in of the Comaitter 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum.Olney,Bucks, to whom Contributions should be addrcs*J 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

Owing to an unfortunate slip of the pen the third 
line of the sestet of the sonnet “ Of a Dead Poet,” 
printed in last week’s Academy, was made to end with 
the word “ stream.” The word should, of course, 
have been “ sea,” and the line should run: 

“Think you that in your shallow inky sea.” 

We regret that we are unable on this occasion to put 
the weight of the blame for this error on the broad 
back of the printer. Reference to the “ copy ” shows 
that the blunder was made by the author of the sonnet 
himself, the explanation being that it was a sonnet 
written some years ago, and hastily transcribed. We 
are such sticklers for form in sonnets that we feel it 
necessary to make a special apology for such an in¬ 
tolerable lapse. It only goes to show that the author 
of a poem should always get someone else besides 
himself to look through his proof. 


Following on Mr. Asquith’s performance at the 
National Liberal Club came that of Mr. Lloyd George 
at the same favoured resort. Mr. George distin¬ 
guished himself by saying that he could not conceive 
any measure which would be agreeable to Wales being 
able to pass the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords, he declared, was the deadly enemy of Wales, 
and there would never be any justice for that distress¬ 
ful country until the House of Lords was disposed of. 
Mr. Lloyd George has no more claim to speak for 
Wales than the next solicitor who happens to have 
practised in the Principality. When Mr. Lloyd George 
talks of Wales he means that particular part of the 

E opulation of Wales which consists of Radicals, 
)issenters. and Passive Resisters. They are, on the 
whole, decidedly the least prepossessing people in the 
British Islands, but they only comprise a little more 
than half of the whole population of Wales, the other 
part being amiable, kindly, and patriotic folk, who 


have just as much dislike of the blatant ideals of Mr. 
Lloyd George as have the bulk of the people of the 
British Islands. Just as Scotland has had to suffer in 
reputation by reason of the grasping meanness and 
hard business brutality of certain Glasgow manufac¬ 
turers, so the name of Wales has become identified 
with all sorts of unpleasing qualities, which are no 
more particularly characteristic of the average Welsh¬ 
man than they are of the average Scotsman, Irishman, 
or Englishman. 


We print a long letter on the subject of the Albert 
Hall meeting on the 5th of December. As to the 
charges of brutality made against Liberal stewards, we 
are bound to accept the general weight of evidence, 
which is overwhelmingly against the stewards. It is 
quite impossible for any one man wht> w r as present at 
the meeting to disprove it, and in reply to our corres¬ 
pondent’s query, we say that we do most certainly think 
that Conservative stewards would have put the inter¬ 
rupting women out w ithout having recourse to unneces¬ 
sary violence and brutality. As to the non-unanimity 
of the meeting, no doubt our correspondent is right, 
but, on his own showing, there were only a dozen or 
twenty hands held up against the motion put by Lady 
McLaren, so that the point we made that the over¬ 
whelming majority of the men present w*ere male 
Suffragettes is not invalidated. “ Arch. G.” is welcome 
to his opinion of Mr. Lloyd George as an opponent, 
but he must allow f us to retain our own opinion on that 
point. The argument that Lord Beaconsfield and the 
late Lord Salisbury were both in favour of female 
suffrage is absolutely without weight or point. The 
question in their day never became a practical issue. 
It had never been thoroughly thrashed out, and the 
appalling object-lesson supplied by the conduct of the 
Suffragists, whether they openly call themselves mili¬ 
tant or not, was then lacking. The belief of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury in Woman’s Suffrage 
w'as a purely academic one, and it is quite certain that 
thev would never have maintained that w'omen should 
have votes thrust on them whether they w'anted them 
or not. 


If anyone had asked us ten years ago whether we 
saw f any objection to the enfranchisement of women 
with a property qualification, we should probably have 
said that we did not see anything against it. Now* it 
has been made clear to unprejudiced people that the 
right sort of women don’t want votes; and those who 
do want them have proved over and over again that 
they are the w’rong kind of women: women who are 
inflated with vanity and love of notorietv, w r omen who 
are without sense of honour, women who are without 
sense of decency, unnatural women, and women who 
are inspired by an insane and abnormal hatred of the 
other sex, and an equally insane and abnormal admira¬ 
tion of their own sex. We do not say that there are 
not honourable exceptions, but they are few, and 
they are intellectually insignificant. A certain number 
of charming, amiable, well-meaning, and even gifted 
people can alw r avs be enlisted in any cause. How could 
it be otherwise in a country containing a population of 
more than thirty millions? Woman’s Suffrage is a 
broad question; it must be looked at in a broad manner, 
and it is not too much to say that decent persons of 
both sexes are overwhelmingly against it. Decent 
women, on the whole, don’t w r ant it, and men of all 
kinds are against it in the proportion of about ten to 
one. The men who do support it are, on the whole— 
and again, of course, with a few honourable exceptions 
—undesirable and unnatural men. Nobody in the world, 
how f ever wise or clear-headed, could have been blamed 
for hesitating which side to take at the beginning of 
the controversy. But that time has passed, and all 
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people who love their country, and desire to uphold her 
fair fame, her glory, and her honour, must be united 
in opposing a disreputable, dangerous, and wicked 
movement. 


An anonymous correspondent, whose letter we do 
not print because we make a rule not to print anony- 
mous letters, takes exception to our remarks about the 
character of Milton. We have always maintained, and 
we continue to maintain, that the public has no concern 
with the character of a poet. The debt of English 
letters to Milton (not, as most people think, for 
“ Paradise Lost,” but for “ Comus, ’ “ Lycidas, 

“ Samson Agonistes,” “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” his 
sonnets, and other shorter poems), is so overwhelming 
that we should never have gone out of our way to have 
aspersed his prtvate character had it not been . for 
the ludicrous attempt made by ignorant or prejudiced 
people to exalt it. We should be ridiculously incon¬ 
sistent if we allowed to pass without protest the asser¬ 
tions so loudly and universally made that Milton s 
character is one to be admired and imitated. It is one 
thing to keep silence about it out of respect and grati¬ 
tude for his noble poetry; it is another matter to 
acquiesce in the praise of that which one knows to be 
contemptible. The more so is this the case when one 
considers that it is the very people who are always 
gloating over the poor human infirmities of men of 
genius (such as that this one drank, that the other one 
was a profligate, and that the third didn’t pay his debts), 
who go out of their way to glorify the unctuous self- 
righteousness and hypocritical Puritanism of the poet 
whose tercentenary has just been celebrated. Our repre¬ 
sentative attended the performance of “ Samson 
Agonistes, M given in connection with these celebra¬ 
tions at the Burlington Gardens Theatre, under the 
auspices of the President and Council of the British 
Academy. As, however, he is unable to say anything 
in its favour, we think it kinder to say nothing about it. 


The Literary World is scarcely accurate in saying 
that the Editor of The Academy raised the question 
whether Messrs. Duckworth were legally entitled to 
bring out a new review under the title I he English 
Reznew. We expressly stated that we did not know 
what the exact legal rights were, and we subsequently 
admitted that the law in this instance gave us no power 
to protect the title we had bought and paid for. W hat 
we did say, and what we say again now, is that it 
argues both a striking lack of originality and an un¬ 
usually discourteous disregard for the ordinary ameni¬ 
ties of journalism that Messrs. Duckworth should, in 
face of our protest, persist in appropriating our title. 
We have referred before to the fact that there is a 
certain class of publisher who takes a positive delight 
in behaving with rudeness and lack of consideration to 
anyone connected with letters. A certain publisher, 
for whom we have every respect, took umbrage at the 
article in which we made the statement referred to. 
We pointed out to him that his objection to the article 
was unreasonable, since by no conceivable stretching 
of words could it be made to apply to him and his like. 
There are publishers and publishers. Can he deny 
now that we were amply justified in what we said ? 
We know of scores of firms which w r ould never have 
dreamed of insisting on keeping, in the face of protest, 
a title which obviously did not properly belong to them. 
On the other hand, we could name half a dozen firms 
that would be delighted to get the chance to cause any 
little petty annoyance, and who, if they succeeded, 
would imagine that they had been remarkably clever. 


The Standard of Thursday last published a very tell¬ 
ing exposure of the hollowness of the pretence made 
by Radical politicians that the defunct and quite un¬ 
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regretted Licensing Bill was the result of a “mandate” 
from “the people.” It appears that in his election 
address Mr. Asquith did not mention the temperance 
or licensing question at all, that Mr. Lloyd George 
made no reference to it whatever, neither did Sir H. 
Fowler (now Lord Wolverhampton), Lord Morlev. 
Mr. J. A. Pease (the chief Liberal Whip), Mr. J. Sin* ’ 
clair (Secretary for Scotland), or Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. Sir Edward Grey merely said that the 
licensing system “ needed reform and attention.” Mr 
Winston Churchill made only a casual reference to the 
question, consisting of four words in the middle of a 
long paragraph, indicating no “ view s ” at ail. Mr. 
S. Buxton, in paragraph 14 of an address consisting of 
26 paragraphs, mentioned five subjects; the only refer¬ 
ence he made to licensing was that “temperance reform 
must be promoted,” while similar casual and non¬ 
committal references were made by Mr. L. Harcourt, 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Herbert Glad¬ 
stone, and Mr. Haldane, and yet the Radical Govern¬ 
ment has the impudence to pretend that it was returned 
to power expressly for the purpose of passing a bill 
of wholesale robbery and spoliation like the Licensing 
Bill. Was ever such effrontery exhibited by men who 
are endeavouring to pose in the eyes of a disgusted 
country as serious statesmen ? 


Lord Avebury has been going through his hoops in 
a very satisfactory manner. In distributing the prizes 
to the students of the Cusack Institution at the-Cannon 
Street Hotel on Thursday, his lordship informed his 
audience, among other things, that life was not all cakes 
and ale. That pleasure and pain were closely inter¬ 
woven in the web of life. That everyone had anxieties 
and sorrows, but that many writers greatly under¬ 
estimated the blessings for which they had to be thank¬ 
ful. To all of which we cordiallv sav, “ hear, hear.” 
and if we may be allowed to put in a few words of our 
own, we should like to say that all is not gold that 
glitters, that the darkest night is invariably succeeded 
by the dawn, that Queen Anne is quite dead, and that 
ants, bees, and wasps are not the only insects in the 
world. There are, for example, cockchafers. 


The Miners’ Eight Hours' Bill seems to be a Bill 
for which even its supporters and sponsors in the 
House of Commons can find little good to say. The 
most they appear to be able to do is to express their 
conviction that the accounts of the iM-effects it is ex¬ 
pected to produce are greatly exaggerated. It is a 
Bill which will cause widespread misery to the 
“ poorest of the poor,” who are, by an irony of fate, 
supposed to be under the special protection of this 
precious Government. It is a great pity that the Lords 
did not throw it out. It is quite true that the unpopu¬ 
larity which will accrue to the present Government on 
account of this Bill will be a large asset to the Con¬ 
servative party, but the House of Lords ought to be 
above such considerations. The only honest thing to 
do was to throw out, lock, stock, and barrel, a mis¬ 
chievous, dangerous, and ill-considered measure which 
nobody wants, not even the miner himself. It is 
to be hoped that the Bill can be so amended in Com¬ 
mittee as to make it less dangerous and harmful than 
it is at present, but it is a thousand pities that it was 
not definitely slaughtered. 


We are glad to record the fact that the prosperous 
run of “ The Lyons Mail ” at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
continues without any signs of abatement. It deserves 
its success, for it is a fine old melodrama of the old 
school, and is a refreshing antidote to the “stalwart. 
14 intellectual ” variety of play on the one hand, and the 
inanities of musical comedy on the other. If Mr. St 
John Hankin would abandon the attempt to glorify the 
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unspeakable “modern woman,” who exists, we are 
glad to say, for the most part only in the brains of 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Granville Barker, and himself, and 
endeavour to w'rite a melodrama as good as “The 
Lyons Mail,” he would be trying his undoubted brains 
very much higher than he has hitherto done. It doesn’t 
require much wit or invention to present an imaginary 
female of the “ advanced ” kind, who chooses a man 
for whom she has no affection in order to enjoy the 
satisfaction of maternity, without going through the 
“ empty form ” of marriage. It is the sort of thing 
that almost anyone who knows nothing whatever about 
women could do if he cared to. It is quite another 
thing to write a good melodrama, as Mr. H. B. 
Irving, who is an authority on the subject of melo¬ 
dramas, would admit. That a magnificent actor like 
Mr. Irving should be obliged to fall back on plavs 
of this genre , written fifty years or more ago, is no 
credit to our modern playwrights. His performance 
in the double part was quite superb, and fully w'orthy 
of the best traditions of his gifted father. In our 
opinion, indeed, he is in many respects an even greater 
actor than his father, and he possesses a speaking voice 
of quite extraordinary beauty and flexibility. 


The New Age has got its fifteen hundred pounds, 
and it has very naturally dissolved in tears of thankful¬ 
ness. Mr. Orage announces his extreme good luck, 
upon which we sincerely congratulate him, in the 
following joyous terms: 

And shall the Sew Age die? 

And shall the New Age die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Socialists 

Will know the reason why. 

Eight weeks ago we were compelled to raise the question. 
This week we can venture to answer it: 'The New /lgc shall 
not die. 

We are glad to be able to announce that the required 
minimum number of shares having been taken by our readers, 
the New Age and New Age Press have now been formed into 
a Company, under the title of the New Age Press, Limited. 

Our particular thanks are due to the host of small sub¬ 
scribers who at the last minute, when all the “ leading ” 
Socialists had utterly failed, came in and saved the situation, 
thus proving once more our constant contention that it is the 
rank and file of the Socialist movement that alone matters. 
—Ed. N.A.] 

Fifteen hundred of the best at the bank! Think of 
it, oh, ye “ stalwarts,’’ and “ intellectuals,” and con¬ 
sumers of skate and Medoc, and be exceeding glad! 
The ” leading ” Socialists would not oblige, but the 
small men have rallied to the rescue. It is the poor 
that help the poor when poverty knocks at the door; 
and you are now provided w'ith that opportunity for 
helping yourselves which the Socialist so loves. We 
should advise you to send in your accounts, if you have 
any, and your rates per thousand words at once. Fif¬ 
teen hundred pounds will go a long way for a few' 
weeks. Carpe diem , also verb . sup. But for Mr. 
Orage, who, by the way, would appear to have dropped 
his joint encumbrance in the shape of Mr. Grayson, 
we have one little word. Let him not imagine that 
because he is wallowing in fifteen hundred pounds the 
New Age is bound to live. There is no armour against 
fate, and many a bright property has gone to its grave 
with all that remained in the way of change out of 
much larger sums than fifteen hundred pounds, reclin¬ 
ing prettily on its eyelids, in the figure of two copper 
coins. 

And shall the New Age die? 

And shall the New Age die? 

Here’s fifteen hundred pounds, deah boys; 

But w f e see no reason why 

It shouldn’t. 


And on the grounds of strict principle, and without 
wishing anybody any harm, we really hope that it will. 


Now' as to Mr. Tonson. We have had occasion to 
admonish this cock-a-hoop young gentleman for certain 
mis-statements with regard to Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
poems. He asserted that he had an early and unpro¬ 
curable volume of Lord Alfred’s, “ which, to speak 
mildly, was not for sale.” It appears that he meant 
that he is the possessor of a copy of this early volume, 
and that he is not disposed to sell it. It seems a little 
preposterous that he should waste the alleged valuable 
space of his employers by making personal announce¬ 
ments of such a character. We can understand Mr. 
Tonson’s pride in his possession, and his desire that 
his indigent comrades should be made aware of the 
circumstance that he is not yet reduced to the pass of 
selling the contents of his library. For the rest the 
fact remains that Lord Alfred Douglas’s early volume 
is not unprocurable, and that it can be had at the pub¬ 
lished price by anybody w'ho cares to apply for it, either 
from the Mercurc de France , or the ordinary book¬ 
seller. In the course of his paragraph Mr. Tonson 
claims, with great show of swagger, that he was once 
a contributor to The Academy. We have looked care¬ 
fully into the archives, and we fail to find either the 
name of Tonson or the name of Fish among the list 
of contributors. In any case, if Mr. Tonson under 
another name has at any time contributed to these 
columns, his pride in the fact is not shared by us. 


THE CHANGELING 

For those who come from Fairyland, 

The world is hard to understand .... 
And I was born in Fairyland 
Under a lucky star .... 

Perhaps all women are! 

My father was a golden king, 

My mother was a shining queen; 

I heard the magic blue-bird sing .... 
They wrapped me in a mantle green. 

They led their winged white horses out, 
We rode and rode till dawn w r as grey; 
We rode with many a song and shout, 

“ Over the hills and far away.” 

They stole the crying human child, 

And left me laughing by the fire; 

And that is why my heart is w'ild, 

And all my life a long desire. . . . 

The old enchantments hold me still . . . . 

And sometimes in a waking trance 
I seek again the Fairy Hill, 

The midnight feast, the glittering dance! 

The w'izard harpers play for me, 

I wear a crown upon my head, 

A princess in eternity, 

I dance and revel with the dead. 
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“ Vain lies I ” I hear the people cry, 

I listen to their weary truth; 

Then turn again to fantasy, 

And the untroubled Wand of Youth. 

I hear the laughter of the kings, 

I see their jewelled flagons gleam .... 

O wine of life! . , . . immortal things 
Move in the splendour of my dream. 

My spirit is a homing dove .... 

I drain a crystal cup, and fall 
Softly into the arms of Love .... 

And then the darkness covers all. 

Olive Douglas. 


SUPEREROGATORY TARANTARA 
AT THE NATIONAL LIBERAL 

CLUB. 

Mr. Asquith has been delivering himself of what the 
Radical papers are pleased to describe as a trumpet 
call ” at the National Liberal Club. It appears that 
something has got to be done about the House of 
Lords, and Liberals are invited by the Prime Minister 
to consider the question of doing that “ something ” to 
the House of Lords as the predominant issue of future 
Liberal Policy. What it is precisely that Mr. Asquith 
is going to do to the House of Lords wa§ left a little 
vague, but it is generally understood that the “gaunt¬ 
let 99 to be flung down to the Peers will take the form of 
a Socialistic and confiscatory Budget of the most out¬ 
rageous description, a hen-roost robbery on an un¬ 
precedented scale of predatory magnificence. The 
Lords having once more outraged the “ will of the 
People ” by kicking the Budget contemptuously down¬ 
stairs, the great Liberal party will then go to the 
country and demand the lungs and livers of these 
wicked persons, their blood, or such blood as they may 
lose, being, as has been already explained by the ex¬ 
citable Mr. Birrell, “on their own heads/’ Tarantara! 
Tarantara! 

The National Liberal Club, as we have already had 
occasion to explain, is very far indeed from being a 
temperance body—it is, on the contrary, one of the 
largest and most lavish supporters of the drink traffic 
in London; the flowing tide may set in in a manner 
which promises awkward results for the Liberal party, 
but the flowing bowl continues to flow at the National 
Liberal Club in a most satisfactory and convivial 
fashion. We must not therefore be surprised if the 
post-prandial heroics of the Prime Minister tickled the 
ears of his valiant followers, and caused a great deal 
of enthusiasm and snorting as of the war horse who 
scents the battle. Several elderly gentlemen are even 
reported to have said. “Ha! ha!’’ and altogether a 
most warlike and desperate and blood-thirsty state of 
feeling seems to have been excited, under the influence 
of which pleasing and exhilarating condition the shat¬ 
tering to bits of the sorry scheme of things entire, 
as it now exists, and the subsequent re-moulding of 
it nearer to the heart’s desire of the National 
Liberal Club appeared mere bagatelles. On the other 
hand, the scheme of things entire seems to exhibit 
a remarkably calm and unruffled appearance in the 
face of all this sound and fury; and proposals to 
smash up the constitution of these realms, which ap¬ 
peared easy of performance in the rosy light of after- 
dinner enthusiasm, assumed a very different aspect in 
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the cold grey light of the morning following on their 
promulgation. 

The more Mr. Asquith’s proposals for restoring the 
lost prestige and power of his party are considered, 
the more unfortunate and feeble do they appear. In 
fact, if Mr. Asquith had consulted the leaders of the 
Unionist party with a view to ascertaining what those 
leaders would most wish him to say in the interest of 
the aforesaid Unionist party he could hardly have hi: 
upon a programme which would more thoroughly have 
fallen in with their own wishes and hopes. If Mr. 
Asquith had announced on Saturday that he was going 
to effect a revolutionary change in his policy, that he 
had determined in future to make no further efforts 
to ram down the throats of the community all sorts 
of measures which they detested and hated; if he 
had declared that in future he would decline to be the 
tool of tyrannical Nonconformists in an endeavour to 
outrage the religious susceptibilities of the majority of 
their fellow-countrymen, and that he intended to dis¬ 
associate himself and his party from teetotal fanatics, 
and from cynical hypocrites who make the cause of 
so-called temperance an excuse for efforts to rob and 
despoil their political opponents; if he had declared, 
in short, that in future he had determined to turn over 
a new r leaf, to return to old and tried methods of state- 
manship, and to make every endeavour to restore to 
this distracted country the elements of sound and wise 
government, to protect property, to enforce law and 
order, and to discourage the growing idea that the 
attainment of any kind of desire could best be furthered 
by making a hideous noise, and harrying one’s neigh¬ 
bours; if he had said all this—well, the Unionist 
party would not be feeling quite so contented and 
happy and pleased with itself as it is at present. As 
it is, Mr. Asquith’s “ trumpet call ” amounts to this, 
that he has pledged himself to continue in a course of 
sheer idiotic folly and imbecility, which can only have 
the effect of bringing himself and his party to headlong 
and irretrievable ruin, from which it will probably take 
them at least twenty years to recover. “ Here,” he 
says, in effect, pointing to the House of Lords, “is a 
wall, and here is my head, and here are your heads, my 
devoted followers. The w’all is solid and thick, it is 
made of the best bricks; but our heads are thicker; 
they are, as it were, made of wood. Let us proceed 
dear brothers, to dash our devoted heads against this 
hideous, abominable, altogether unnecessary and vexa¬ 
tious w r all till it falls down, and let the wall take notice 
that its blood will be on its own head. Gentlemen, 
charge the wall, and w r hile you are about it you may as 
well charge your glasses.” (Loud and prolonged 
cheers, during which the right honourable gentleman 
resumed his seat.)—The grave of Mr. Asquith’s 
political reputation was dug when he introduced the 
Licensing Bill, the last rites have now been performed, 
and it only remains to erect a monument with a 
suitable inscription. In view of the intimate connec- 
tion between the demise of that late lamented political 
reputation and the Licensing Bill, we suggest that the 
monument should take the form of an inverted whisky 
bottle, and that the inscription should be: “ It’s the 
drink wot did it! ’’ 


BROAD AND LONG 

Tuesday morning’s papers must have been sweet read¬ 
ing for Archbishop Bourne and Sir Edward Henry 
Months ago either of these gentlemen could, with a 
single word, have done for the country what had to 
be done in the police courts on Monday, vet neither 
of them would so much as whisper in the matter 
Archbishop Bourne excused himself— perhaps his Grace 
had a piece of land to view\ Sir Edw f ard Henry sen: 
round his heavily-shod policeman with curt messages: 
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and every red-tied “intellectual” and badly-shaven 
scribbler that haunts the purlieus of Fleet Street con¬ 
cluded that the English law against obscene writing 
was a dead letter and that Mr. John Long and Mr. 
Hubert Wales would be suffered to continue their 
unholy partnership in the division of the profits from 
the sale of “The Yoke” for ever. Dr. Bourne and 
Sir Edward Henry and the “ journalists ” will now 
probably perceive that they are foolish persons, and 
that wisdom is not always entirely justified of her 
children. “The Yoke” has been condemned by the 
law, and Mr. John Long is ignominiously to yield up 
his stock of that work, so that it may be consigned to 
the furnaces. The police-court proceedings against 
Mr. Long were not edifying. He was summoned for 
selling, publishing and uttering “ a certain indecent, 
lewd, wicked, scandalous, obscene libel,” containing 
“ divers lew r d, impure, gross and obscene matters . . . 
against the peace of our Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity.” And without so much as a bleat in the way 
of protest, Mr. Long’s lawyers undertook to discon¬ 
tinue the publication. The summons was consequently 
withdrawn, but the magistrate ordered the destruction 
of the books seized. So that now, we take it, every¬ 
thing is as right as right can be, and nobody has 
further ground for complaint. The National Vigilance 
Society, which undertook the prosecution, is probably 
content. It is not for us to praise or blame the 
National Vigilance Society, particularly as we hope 
that, having settled the affairs of “ The Yoke,” the 
society will proceed to deal with other books. We 
consider, however, that, in view of all the circum¬ 
stances. Mr. Denman, the police magistrate, had no 
business to allow' the summons to be withdrawal, and 
still less is he to be commended for having remarked 
that “ the proceedings had been met in an exceedingly 
proper way.” We hold that the proceedings were not 
met in a proper wav at all. Mr. John Long’s solici¬ 
tors consented to withdraw “The Yoke ” from circu¬ 
lation, and they made no protest as to the seizure and 
destruction of the copies on hand. But “ the allega¬ 
tions made were not admitted,” and the magistrate was 
told that Mr. Long’s reason for withdrawal was that 
“ he had been in the publishing business for twenty-five 
years and did not want his business to be the subject 
of prolonged police-court discussion.” We can well 
understand Mr. Long’s diffidence on the subject, and 
we can admire, afar off, as it were, the pluck and spirit 
of the innocent huckster, who, while he declines to 
admit an allegation of perniciousness made against his 
“ goods,” consents to an order for flieir destruction. 
We hold that it is not at all in the public interest that 
the magistrate should have permitted Mr. Long to go 
not only without scath, but with a sort of magis¬ 
terial blessing which implied that, far from being 
a disgraced man, he had done a noble deed. The 
nobility of Mr. Long’s withdrawal is quite evident 
when one reflects that “The Yoke” has been selling 
by tens of thousands of copies for nearly a year, and 
that, although Mr. Long must have known months 
ago that it was an improper book, he made no attempt 
to withdraw it till he found himself in the police court. 
Even as it is, there are thousands of copies of the book 
on sale in booksellers’ shops throughout the provinces, 
and Mr. Long’s withdrawal merely means that he will 
not print further editions. Furthermore, he has given 
no undertaking whatever that he will refrain from 
publishing other books of like character, and there is 
nothing to prevent him from publishing at any 
moment an even fouler book than “ The Yoke.” if he 
can find one. Nay, taking into account the whole 
facts, he should be rather encouraged than otherwise 
bv what has happened to him. For it is plain that all 
he has to do is to procure Mr. Wal.es to supply him 
with a new masterpiece, and to go on publishing it for 
all he is worth until the National Vigilance Society 
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wakes up again, which will probably not be before the 
end of another twelvemonth. Meantime, Mr. Long 
and Mr. Wales will make thousands of pounds by de¬ 
bauching the public mind, and when the day of reckon¬ 
ing comes round again Mr. Long will consent to with¬ 
drawal, and be patted on the back by the magistrate 
for having met the proceedings in a very proper way. 

The case should most certainly have been proceeded 
with, and, if Mr. Long had been found guilty, the 
medicine extended to him should have been a term of 
imprisonment with the option of a fine. Mr. Long s 
solicitor was careful to explain that “ The Yoke ” “ is 
not a Holywell Street book.” We can only say for it 
that we defy Holywell Street to produce anything so 
foul. Holywell Street is a much cleaner street than it 
would be if it sold “ The Yoke.” Holywell Street 
lives, for the most part, on the pretence of foulness. 
Mr. John Long has been prospering on the real 
article. Holywell Street would have Sir Edward 
Henry after it before it could say its name if it 
attempted to handle books like “ The Yoke.” Holy- 
well Street dared not have touched Mr. Long’s book; 
nobody but a respectable bookseller dare sell it. Mr. 
Long was cunning enough to know this, and he has 
profited hugely by his cunning. It is interesting to 
note that the suppression of “The Yoke” and the 
police-court proceedings which brought it about have 
been allowed to pass almost .wholly without comment 
by the newspapers. The Daily Telcgraph, the Daily 
News , the Daily Chronicle and kindred organs of light 
and leading were solemnly silent on the subject. None 
of them desired to improve the moral; none of them 
would go the length even of saying “ let this be a 
warning, not only to Mr. Long, but to the others”; 
none of them is concerned with the decency of letters; 
none of them cares a tinker's curse for any portion of 
the mind of the country which does not happen to be 
engaged with politics. The old theory that when any 
matter of grave public importance arises it is the busi¬ 
ness of a respectable newspaper to discuss it, is 
apparently dead and forgotten. You must not discuss 
matters which might interfere with the advertising. 
It is notorious that Mr. John Long spends some 
thousands of pounds per annum on advertisements in 
the London newspapers. Consequently, he is en¬ 
titled to respectful treatment from newspaper editors. 
They tuck away the report of the proceedings against 
him in odd corners, and they stay the hand of the 
leader-writer. If they did their duty by the public Mr. 
Long might refuse to extend further patronage to their 
fat advertisement columns, which, of course, would 
not be business. The one newspaper that managed to 
summon sufficient courage to express itself on the sub¬ 
ject at all was the Evening Standard, and here is the 
civil Evening Standard: 

We have no wish to pillory the particular publisher who has 
been proceeded against for the publication of “a certain 
indecent, lewd, wicked, scandalous, and obscene libel in the 
form of a book entitled ‘The Yoke,’ and containing divers 
lewd, impure, gross, and obscene matters.” Nor is it necessary 
to assert that we subscribe to all the harsh phrases of this 
legal indictment. But in a more general sense it may not be 
amiss to say that the action taken seems to us well-advised. 
The publisher has in this instance met the prosecution frankly 
and wisely. He has consented, without dragging a case 
through the courts, to discontinue the publication of this book, 
so that the first summons has been withdrawn, whilst no 
objection is taken to the order on a second summons for the 
destruction of the copies of the book found on the publisher’s 
premises. 

Dear, dear, dear—the frank, wise, excellent Mr. 
Long! The gentleman who obtains the advertise¬ 
ments for the Evening Standard and the St. James's 
Gazette may still go round to Norris Street without a 
aualm. Mr. Long will assure him that he considers 
tnat the Evening Standard has behaved quite well in 
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the matter, and that, consequently, he will make no 
bones about the continuance of his favours. Such is 
journalism and such is England. One of the weekly 
papers has described the prosecution of Mr. Long as 
* 4 a triumph for The Academy.” We have no desire in 
the world to be ungrateful to people who wish to praise 
us, but over this question of “The Yoke” The 
Academy has not been seeking triumphs, nor does it 
claim to have triumphed. The persons who have 
triumphed are Mr. Long and Mr. Wales, who have 
sold their book and made their profits, and Sir Edward 
Henry, who has refused to admit that “The Yoke” 
was Tew'd and obscene. The Academy’s single inten¬ 
tion in the affair has been simply to safeguard the 
public and vindicate the integrity of letters. It has 
attempted to do this in the teeth of authority and the 
bitterest kind of literary opposition. It has been con¬ 
sistently held up to contempt and ridicule for its action 
by people wdio ought to have known better. It lias 
been charged w r ith seeking profit in what has obviously 
been an unprofitable and expensive engagement, and 
it has even been accused of desiring to advertise a 
work which it “ pretended ” to condemn. We are not 
likely to repine, and we are not in the least likely to 
refrain from a continuance in what many persons 
seem to consider an unseemlv and injudicious course. 
We can only inform Mr. John Long and the like of 
him that our campaign is merely beginning and not 
ending, and that we shall not cease to say our say 
while there is a vile book remaining in the publishers’ 
lists. That brave gentleman, Mr. Parkes, of the Star , 
permitted that other brave gentleman of the mythical 
rapier to assert in his starting price haporth the other 
day that The Academy’s attitude towards “ The 
Yoke ” w'as a menace to public freedom. If we re¬ 
member rightly, it was the late Professor Huxley who 
said that the only freedom a reasonable being could 
desire, or ought to have, was the freedom to do right. 
Every publisher in London is in the full enjoyment of 
this freedom at the present moment, and The Academy 
rejoices in the fact. But that if, in addition to this 
wide and all-sufficing liberty, publishers of the stamp of 
Mr. John Long desire to have licence to print and pub¬ 
lish, for the sake of gain, degrading and unthinkable 
filth, then they may look in at least one direction for 
something which they no doubt will be pleased to call 
tyranny. 


EXILES FROM ENGLAND. 

Every country has a scent of its own, which a new¬ 
comer perceives once, or, at the most, twice, and then, 
like the odour of musk plant which no man can smell 
three times in succession, the scent of the land is lost, 
or becomes something which one knows without per¬ 
ceiving, something which is not in the senses, but in 
the sub-consciousness. So there is an aroma, possibly 
still more subtle, which clings to the thought of a 
country and makes its exiles hungry and wistful for the 
sound, the colour, and the scent of the once familiar 
land. To ask which of our poets has this aroma most 
distinctly is to ask which of them is most able to pro¬ 
duce the bitter-sw f eet of homesickness in the hearts of 
her exiled children. That is not quite the same thing 
as asking which paints the finest pictures of the land, 
because a lovely landscape, exquisitely limned, may 
tell us of the joy of the whole daedal earth and the 
wizardry of the sun. It may be far too great, too 
universal, too alive with an all-pervading beauty to set 
the nostrils wide for the scent of one small parcel of 
land, one bud of the great rose-bush of the earth. 
The finest poems thus allay, rather than excite, the 
homesickness, and it is often only as it were accident¬ 
ally that they set the heart-strings tugging. It is 
sometimes done by a direct appeal, as when, in Tenny¬ 


son’s “Lucknow,” the sick and besieged folk had 
thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an Eng¬ 
lish field; or in Mr. Kipling’s cowslips from a 
Devon combe, wet with Channel spray, or the her¬ 
mit’s cushion plump, in the “ Ancient Mariner,” which 
was “ the moss that wholly hides the rotted old oak- 
stump.’’ These and a hundred other instances appeal 
directly to the exile, but they are meant to do so. 
They do not surprise him. He is led up to them, and 
he expects some of the familiar touches of his country. 
The w'orst pangs of nostalgia do not come upon us by 
this direct appeal. They come when we are least 
aware that they are near, and then it is always glimpses 
of quite normal and unexaggerated things which pro¬ 
duce them. 

When Shakespeare describes how 
Hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

And on old Hycm’s chin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is ns in mockery set, 

we may be pleased, may recall the fitful quirkishness 
of our national weather and acknowledge the power 
of our national poet, but it gives us no discontent 
with our fiercer summer or grim and greyer winter. 
It is when he talks about finding out the prettiest 
daisied plot we can, or ozier beds where rivers run, 
or when his brush paints primroses and azured hare¬ 
bells that we begin to feel unhappy. If we are in 
the new and naked lands we get a sharp twinge at 
“ Beauty making beautiful old rhyme in praise of 
ladies dead and lovely knights.” Still, on the whole, 
Shakespeare is too deep in the heart of man to keep 
an exile hungry for home, for the human interest 
is in busiest mart and loneliest glen. Some poets 
whom one would most expect to search the heart 
fail to do so in this particular way. Wordsworth, 
for instance, may be read on the Ganges, the Andes, 
or Crim Tartary, and his daisies, celandines, sleeping 
houses of Westminster, chaste snowdrops, and all 
his most inspired pieces, whatever else they do, fail 
to send the reader sneaking off to the steamship 
announcements. He has some searching passages 
all the same, of the direct appeal, as in his sonnet 
on landing at Dover. 

The cock that crows, the smoke that curls, that sound 
Of bells; those boys who in yon meadow ground 
In white-sleeved shirts are playing : and the roar 
Of the waves breaking on the chalky shore. 

These are lines with the cool silver and the per¬ 
fume of England in them; but he has not many such. 
Keats again, great painter as he was, has hardly any 
nostalgic power. Even 

With treble soft 

The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies 

is England in an unusual mood, lovely but not enough 
normal to be at her most magnetic. All poems about 
night and most about winter are beside the mark. 
Even “ the bare ruined choirs where late the sweet 
birds sung,” are not peculiar to England. Nor when 

Upon a tranced summer night 

Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars. 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence and dies off 

is there the special aura of England in the picture. 
Brow ning still* more rarely stirs the exile to discon* 
tent. The good gigantic smile of the brown old 
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earth, the word in a minor third waken but a little 
sigh. Tennyson plays now and then more resonantly 
upon the heart-strings in some of his chance passages, 
as in his flower pictures in 44 Aylmer’s Field ”; but the 
worst apostle of return, who preaches the doctrine of 
come back with all the iteration of a guinea fowl and 
all the enticement of the Sirens, is Matthew Arnold. 
It is most extraordinary that he should do so. He 
is not so melodious as Tennyson, so rich as Rossetti, 
so sincere as Clough, so passionate as Swinburne. 
Indeed, he is a limited poet, and he tried to be a 
stoic; of course, without success, for stoicism pro¬ 
duces only a few short howls in the making, and 
nothing but silence when it is made. He was an 
apostle of calm, of doubt, of suppressed hope, and of 
criticism. Indeed, his best work is criticism of his 
father, of other poets, of himself, of the world, and 
of life. All these things, and especially the last, are 
inconsistent with that unreasoning homing instinct 
which makes pigeons despise the fairest landscape for 
a dingy loft; and men, who lack nothing in the new 
land, yet, in any case, desire fiercely the old. So the 
exile opens Matthew Arnold for some sweet reason¬ 
ableness, or for some fine classic touch, say of 
Sophocles by the ^Egean, or Lucretius and his im¬ 
practicable hours. Then unexpectedly and just as the 
reader is off his guard, through the thick corn the 
scarlet poppies creep, and the eye travels down to 
Oxford towers. It requires very strong moorings to 
hold an exile when he comes upon lines like these: — 

So sonic tempestuous morn in early June 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 

Before the ruses and the longest day— 

When garden walks, and all the grassy floor 
With blossoms red and white of fallen May, 

And chestnut flowers are strewn— 

So have 1 heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 

From the wet field, through the vext garden trees, 

Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze; 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I ! 

No man can tell how these lines plead to the reader 
at the ends of the civilised or uncivilised earth. Their 
very plaintiveness deepens the sense of a great miss; 
and just as the worst seems past, they take up the tale 
with new effect: 

Too quick, despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 

Soon will the high midsummer pomps come on, 

Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 

Sweet William with his homely cottage smell. 

And stocks in fragrant blow; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

w 

And open, jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 

And the full moon, and the white evening star. 

He harkens not! light-comer he is flown ! 

What matters it? next year he will return, 

And we shall have him in the sweet spring-days, 

With whitening hedges and uncrumpling fern, 

And bluebells trembling by the forest-ways, 

And scent of hay new mown; 

But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see! 

See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 

And blow a strain the world at last shall heed— 

For Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee! 

The charm of jungle, priarie, bush or veldt may be 
great, but lines like these whispered to English ears 
in any one of them make those ears tingle in a way 
that the owner would find insupportable, if he did not 
sternly tell himself that such sensations are unreason¬ 
able and ridiculous, which, alas for him! they are not. 
There is hardly any dichotomy of the heart so perplex¬ 
ing and painful as to belong to two continents. Per¬ 
haps it needs a poet of pain and perplexity to express it 
exactly. 


A GRACELESS POET 

We shall not beat about the bush. A poet has come 
before us with verses which spread over three hundred 
and thirteen handsome pages, and his name is Arthur 
Christopher Benson. We call Mr. Benson a poet, 
whereby we render him sufficient honour. In the 
public eye, and in the eye of the booksellers, he figures, 
perhaps, a trifle more portentously as essayist. His 
reputation for the purveyal of what one may term 
reflective banality is properly established, and his name 
spells 44 sales.” No man compasses what is called 
44 success ” in the book way unless he possesses certain 
gifts. A successful author, however bad, will be found 
always to possess some sort of a footing on the 
authentic hill. It is so, of course, with Mr. Benson. 
Beneath his enamel and his brummagem you may dis¬ 
cover traces of the real metal. He has written poetry. 
He commenced authorship as poet, and he commenced 
creditably. It was his plain duty to himself, let alone 
to letters, that he should have stuck to his verses. He 
never lacked for praise or encouragement. He had a 
sort of leisure and a sort of competence; he must have 
known that his commerce was with the Muses, and he 
must have known that they were disposed to be 
gracious to him. Yet what has he done? His pub¬ 
lished verse runs into seven volumes, of which the 
present is the seventh. The first of these volumes was 
published in 1892, and the sixth of them in 1905. The 
seventh, of course, consists of selections from its pre¬ 
cursors. For in 1905 Mr. Benson published a prose 
work called “ The Upton Letters.” And in 1906 he 
published 44 The Thread of Gold ” and “ From a Col¬ 
lege Window”; since which time we may date his 
poetical ruin. It is the old tale—the market place, the 
market place, and still the market place! To quote 
Mr. Benson himself: 

The saddest sight! Oh, there are sight jyid sounds 
And thoughts enough in this brief world of ours 
To wet with tears the stony face of Time, 

Who has seen the suns flame out, the mountains piled, 

And guesses at the vast designs of God. 

For his descent from the middle to the lower slopes, 
it is perhaps our duty to forgive Mr. Benson. The art 
of the poet is a difficult art in more senses than one, 
and the demands of the public, and the chink of the 
public's money are seductive things, and possibly not 
to be withstood by your modern, inaustere, snugly- 
placed fairly commercial bard. We forgive Mr. Benson. 
What is more, we congratulate him, inasmuch as his 
prose might conceivably have been a great deal worse, 
and his debacle a great deal more abysmal. But we 
are now at the end of the year of grace 1908, and face 
to face with Mr. Benson’s newly-published assemblage 
of selections from his poetical works. 44 The Poems 
of Arthur Christopher Benson ” is the title of the 
volume, and having delivered ourselves of the prelimi¬ 
naries, we must proceed to the function of the plain 
reviewer, and deal with Mr. Benson on the nierits of 
the general work he is pleased to collect. Quite early 
in the volume we come across a section marked 
44 Sonnets.” The first of these sonnets is about the 
poet Gray, and it contains the following exclamatory 

lines: — 

Oh, if but half the silence that was thine 
Were shared to-day by clamorous minstrel-men ! 

Mr. Benson himself, though, we take it, an admirer 
of silences, appears to us to fail just because he is over- 
clamorous. He will be shouting and singing that is 
to say, he used to be for ever shouting and singing. 
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There is nothing in Heaven or earth that could not 
provoke him to hasty production. The whole of the 
poems in the volume before us would appear to have 
been conceived with great swiftness, and executed 
“ right off,” as it were, easily, without consideration 
and without pains. The result is a glibness which is 
almost pitiful, and a slackness and want of decent 
finish, which, in a poet of Mr. Benson's academical 
antecedents, is almost criminal. We should not be pre¬ 
pared quite to hang a scholar who has no more feeling 
for the sonnet than to play uncouth tricks with it, but 
if hanging were the penalty for this kind of poetical 
offence, Mr. Benson ought most certainly to be hanged. 
For example: 

The wounded bird sped on with shattered wing, 

And gained the holt, and ran a little space, 

Where briar and bracken twined a hiding-place; 

There lay and wondered at the grievous thing. 

With patient filmy eye he peeped, and heard 
Big blood-drops oozing on the fallen leaf; 

There hour by hour in uncomplaining grief 

He watched with pain, but neither cried nor stirred. 

The merry sportsmen tramped contented home, 

He heard their happy laughter die away; 

Across the stubble by the covert-side 

His merry comrades called at eventide; 

****** 

And he was sad because his hour was come. 

We do not say that this is pure poetry, but there 
can be no question that it is better poetry, and more 
moving poetry, than is commonly offered to us. Yet is it 
literally eaten up with faults and flaws so obvious, that 
one wonders that the very printers' readers did not 
rebel against them. We should certainly expect a 
printer’s reader to “query” the use of the word 
” merry ” twice in the sestet, and the use of the word 
“ breathed ” in the line in the sestet which we have 
not quoted. To write of birds “ breathing the flagrant 
air,” as Mr. Benson does, is probably correct from the 
physiological point of view; but, somehow, it does not 
seem quite true to the imagination. And apart from 
printers' readers, the rhyme sounds of the first part of 
the octet are not properly sustained in the second part; 
“ where ” and “ there,” at the beginning of lines 3 and 
4, make an ugly and unforgivable placing of rhyming 
words, and line 7 also begins with “there.” These 
are faults which could have been pointed out by a 
schoolboy, and which no poet worth his salt should 
have allowed to pass. Right through the poems before 
us, Mr. Benson exhibits the same gross and unhappy 
contempt for the poetical proprieties. Out of forty 
sonnets, or thereabouts, there is scarcely one in which 
he does not in some way offend. In a sonnet to Keats 
we get these lines: — 

Laughing thou said’st, Twere hell for thee to fail 
In thy vast purpose, in thy brave design. 

Ere thy young cheek, with passion’s venomed wine 

Flushed and grew* pale, ah me ! flushed and grew pale I 

Surely Keats would have flushed and grown pale, ah, 
me! flushed and grown pale at the sight of them. And 
we do not imagine that even Gilbert White would have 
been obliged to Mr. Benson for saying of him: 

I hou wast a poet, though thou knew’st it not. 

which is a fairly ugly way of putting a possible truth. 
On page 166 we open by accident at: 

Ah me! how good to breathe, to hear, to see 1 


which suggests rather too painfully the album of the 
sentimental young lady. We might multiply these in¬ 
stances of graceless and discreditable work from 
almost any page in Mr. Benson's book. If it had been 
a book of new poetical pieces, instead of a collection 
or selection from previously-published volumes, we 
should have encouraged hopes for Mr. Benson. As it 
is, we can only imagine that he has gone unblushinglv 
over to the crowd which considers poetry and poetical 
form in the light of a small and unimportant matter. 
Men with the gifts of Mr. Benson are sufficiently rare; 
and the man who, finding himself in the enjoyment of 
such gifts, fails to use them to the best of his power 
and ability offends seriously against letters and against 
his fellow men. A poet who sits in the schools and 
despises his own art is the last kind of poet one is at 
all disposed to tolerate. 


FORESTRY AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Among the many schemes suggested for the present 
distress forestry seems to have attracted too little 
attention. To sweep snow, paint the town pump and 
clean the statues from their kindly draper)' of soot, 
these and a hundred other such plans are Parting- 
tonian in their inadequacy. Meanwhile unemployment 
is upon us like a flood, and something must be done. 
This country imports enormous quantities of timber, 
thirty-three million pounds' worth, in fact, per annum. 
Some of this, but only about ten per cent., cannot be 
grown at home, being special matter for cabinet¬ 
makers. The rest might easily, and could easily, be 
produced on English soil. Three million pounds’ 
worth of wood pulp is imported, not because we have 
not sufficient wood to produce that, and more, but 
because it is so widely scattered that there are almost 
no forest centres for a pulp mill. There is only one 
such mill in the kingdom, that of Glossop, worked on 
a secret process. At the same time, there are many 
thousands of acres which could be converted into 
forest land. These, if so converted, would not only 
find productive work for some 15 per cent, of the 
unemployed now, but would provide legitimate and 
useful work for many years to come to a great number 
of people. Dr. Schlich, the professor of forestry at 
Oxford, estimates that nearly 17J million acres in the 
United Kingdom of mountain heath and bo^-land are 
capable of being afforested. Other authorities con¬ 
tend that this estimate is well within our natural possi¬ 
bilities. Land of this sort is grazed, shot over and 
feeds a few deer and rabbits; and such uses would 
discount some of the profits and possibilities. To 
these objections the answers are simple. People can 
make shooting for capercailzie, back-game and 
pheasants, instead of grouse, at no pecuniary loss. 
They can keep the deer from destroying the voung 
trees by the simple process of giving them fodder, as 
they do in German deer forests. The sheep question 
is more formidable, for the uplands are often a set-off 
to the rich low pastures, which are too damp for 
sheep in the winter. But it is unlikely that we should 
leap briskly into afforestation on so enormous a scale 
as to use up all the highlands of the kingdom, and 
Belgium has found that the system of farming adapts 
itself to a large and rapid system of afforestation, 
is likely that our agriculturalists would find no diffi¬ 
culty in doing the same, in a leisurely fashion. The 
cost of planting trees on a large scale, if once the lands 
were to be taken over upon equitable and not upon 
accommodation terms, is by no means prohibitive. The 
great expert upon this, Mr. R. Munro-Ferguson. 
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M.P., in his evidence before the Commission on 
Forestry, gives the following instructive figures. The 
whole cost of providing trees, preparing land and 
planting in unfenced ground, at 3,500 trees per acre, 
varies from £1 12s. 6a. to £4 14s. od. If this is done 
well the next year’s work can be reduced to a small 
charge. If blocks of a thousand acres are thus 
treated the fencing falls from £1 to 4s. 6d. only per 
acre. An expert forester thinks that the whole work, 
including fences and second-year repairs may be 
effected for £4 an acre, unless the land happens to be 
bog. Dr. Schlich’s evidence places the estimate of 
planting fir, pine, larch, oak and ash at £4 10s. per 
acre. If we were in reasonable possession of the waste 
places of the country, therefore, we could count upon 
converting these into forest blocks of a thousand acres 
each at the modest sum of £5,000 per block. Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson reckons the profits of forest land at 
from 35s. to £2 per acre per annum; but that may be 
supposed only to be the reward of a very acute and 
expert management and in a case where the work was 
undoubtedly done within reasonable distance of a 
market. The lands which suggest themselves to those 
who consider these matters are the half-million acres 
of Yorkshire moors, and a million between Yorkshire 
and the Tweed. Works here would relieve the great 
strain in our most populous parts. The Western dis¬ 
tricts, 300,000 acres, are further from the congested 
areas, but Taunton and Bridgwater, Exeter, Plymouth, 
and many parts of Cornwall are feeling the strain 
greatly. Hampshire has 90,000 acres which could be 
dealt with. The New Forest, large parts of which are 
neither new, nor forest, could be re-converted to its 
Norman intention. The Wiltshire downs and plains 
are peculiarly open to treatment. The Midland Rc- 
Afforesting Association has been doing good work 
even in the Black Country for the last few years, and 
in the very Metropolis of King Smut the green-robed 
senators of mighty woods are alreadv out of their 
cradles. The work is neither impossible nor eleemosy¬ 
nary. It is a perfectly sober proposal, which would 
remove the perplexities of the Government and open 
up more chances of happiness for the governed than 
are yet in sight. The interests of woodcraft are great, 
and those who apply themselves to it lead healthy and 
intelligent lives. Under the fascination of the forest 
work, people would be unlikely to be drawn off into the 
unhappy vortex of the towns, where uncertainty of em¬ 
ployment unsettles and demoralises the character, 
weakens the stamina of the people, and makes all re¬ 
sponsible governours, from Prime Ministers downwards, 
tear their hair, because the domestic economies of John 
Bull are so stupidly managed that surfeit and starvation 
seem to be doled out capriciously to members of the 
same family and in the same postal district without 
any reasonable cure or prevention being propounded 
for either evil. The wiseacres, of course, pronounce 
all such schemes to be impracticable, and verily im¬ 
possible, to which terms the simple reply should always 
be : Then begin it immediately. But lest such short 
retorts seem unreasonable, we may also point out that 
the Midland Re-Afforesting Association has for two 
years actually made the experiment, used the un¬ 
employed for the work, and the inspector who reported 
upon the planting thinks that the work was done at 
least up to standard, and possibly better. Operamini! 


g£rard de nerval 

Exactly one hundred years ago, in the year 1808, 
Gerard de Nerval, one of the most loveable person¬ 
alities in the whole history of literature, first saw the 
light. His real name was Gerard Labrunie, and he 


was the son of a doctor who had served in the grande 
armce under Napoleon Bonaparte. His childhood was 
that of a young Bohemian, and his early education 
was very much neglected, but about the age of six¬ 
teen he entered the College Charlemagne, and before 
many weeks had passed over his head in that house 
of learning he began to give evidence of the remark¬ 
able genius which was later to make him one of the 
most popular litterateurs in France. He wrote num¬ 
bers of verses, some of which appeared in 1826 under 
the title “ Elegies Nationales” and among his fel¬ 
low-students he became known as le jeune Girard, 
auteur des “ Elegies Nationales ," et Vhonneur du 
College Charlemagne. This collection was followed, 
in 1827, by a second, which he called 44 Nouvelles 
Elegies.” These earlier poems, however, excellent 
as they are, and remarkable as the work of one so 
young in years, are at the best more or less imitations 
of such of the Liberal school of that period as 
Beranger and Delavigne, but in 1826 he struck an 
original note by his translation of Goethe’s 14 Faust." 
To the present day this remains the best translation of 
that great German masterpiece in any language. In 
the course of a conversation said to have taken place 
between Goethe and his friend Eckermann, the subject 
of the French translation was broached. 

*• It is excellent! ** said Goethe. 

44 Excellent! ** exclaimed his friend disdainfully, 44 that 
surely is saying too much! Why, the boy who did it is only 
eighteen years of age! ” 

44 Eighteen! ” replied Goethe with surprise, 44 I tell you, 
Eckermann, that this book is a prodigy of style, and that boy 
will yet be one of the best writers of France! ’• 

To the youth himself he wrote, “ Je ne me suis jamais 
si hicn compris qu’en vous lisant ” a note which 
Gerard regarded as a kind of title of nobility and of 
which he was, till the day of his death, extremely 
proud. After so brilliant a debut all the avenues of 
literature were at once thrown open to him, and there 
was not a journal in France which from that day did 
not consider the reception of an article from his pen 
as an honour of no inferior order. 

At this period the Romantic school began to make 
its appearance, under the leadership of Victor Hugo, 
having received an impetus from the wave of 
romanticism which was then sweeping everything 
before it in England. In 1827 Victor Hugo published 
his famous preface to 44 Cromwell," in which he laid 
dowm a set of definite principles which must be fol¬ 
lowed if the literature of France were to retain its pre¬ 
eminence amongst the literatures of Europe. Upon 
these principles the school was founded, and Gerard 
was one of the first to ally himself with it. Yet it was 
the misfortune of Gerard de Nerval and a host of 
others that they lived in the same century as Victor 
Hugo. Had it been otherwise, it may be confidently 
asserted that his name would not to-dav "be forgotten 
in France or unknown in Britain. M. Jules Lemaitre, 
one of the most discriminating of modern French 
critics, describes him as un reveur qui fut une espice 
de la Fontaine perdu au milieu des romantiques. 

It was impossible that one possessing so hyper¬ 
sensitive a nature as Gerard de Nerval could escape the 
pangs of love, and he was now doomed to experience 
them in their most acute form. Dark days were now 
in store for him. He had met in his childhood, while 
running wild in the country, a beautiful young maiden, 
Jenny Colon, and to her he lost his heart. About the 
year 1830 he again encountered her in Paris, where 
she had made a dibut at the Opera Comique, and was 
rapidly attaining celebrity there. She proved unfaith¬ 
ful to her former lover, however, and, in despair, he 
set out for Italv. There news of her death followed 
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him. and he was seized with the first symptoms of that 
dreadful malady to which he latterly fell a victim. 
Several years were spent in travel; Italy, (lermany, 
Holland and even the various countries of the Orient 
beinij visited in turn. His knowledge of (.erman en¬ 
abled him at this time to explore the dark and sombre 
byways of Teutonic mythology, and he plunged into 
Uluminism, Mysticism and Theosophy, llis mind be¬ 
came filled with images of the most extraordinary 
character, and it was no uncommon si^lit later to find 
him standing stock-still in busy Parisian thorough¬ 
fares, hat in hand, rapt before some multi-coloured 

figment of his imagination. ... 

After the return from his travels his troubles became 
more acute and frequent, and for some time he was 
confined in an asylum under the care of Doctor 
Blanche. He came out of that establishment only 
half-cured, and he who had formerly lived from hand 
to mouth was then suddenly seized with a fear of what 
the morrow would bring forth, and lie set himself 
feverishly to amass as much money as he could pos¬ 
sibly earn. A still greater fear overwhelmed his 
mind; like all who had ever been confined in a mad¬ 
house, he imagined that there was a plot to have him 
again shut up. He suspected even his friends, and 
lived a kind of Bohemian life, trusting no one with 
the secret of his dwelling-place, which there is reason 
to suspect was changed at least every week. Such a 
life of tension could not last long, and at length came 
the fearful end. 

One evening in January, 1855. he left his temporary 
place of abode, a furnished lodging in the rue Ncuve- 
des-bons-Enfants. On the evening of the 24th he 
took refuge, in a state of fatigue and despair, in one 
of these low cabarets in the poorer quarters of Paris, 
where a night’s rest may be had for the price of a glass 
of wine. But in the early hours of the morning, 
according to police regulations, he was turned out. 
He is then known to have knocked at the door of a 
miserable lodging-house, where he was known, but 
the proprietress, whose beds were all occupied, refused 
to open to him. He left dejectedly, and at six o’clock, 
a few hours later, his body was discovered hanging to 
the barred doorway which opened into a common 
sewer, in a street which has since disappeared, called 
the rue de la Vielle-Lanterne. 

Gerard de Nerval was a most prolific writer, and 
even when his trouble was at its very worst, novels, 
plays and books of travel continued to flow from his 
pen. It is impossible to mention even a fraction of his 
published works, but the best known are “ Schies de la 
vie Orientale ” (1848), 44 Lcs Nuits dc Ramazan ” 
(1850), 14 Lorely , Souvenirs de I’Allemagne ” (1852), 
14 Les Illumines ” (1852), 44 Les Filles du Feu ” (18^4). 
and 44 Aurelia ou le Reve de la Vie ” (1855). The last 
few* pages of the MS. of 44 Aurelia ” w r ere found in his 
pocket on the morning upon which his body was dis¬ 
covered. He also w’rote many dramas, and frequently 
collaborated in this branch of literature w’ith A. Dumas. 
Alboize, Lopez, and Mery. His know r n works fill 
many volumes, but there must still remain buried in 
the files of old papers and magazines material which 
he produced sufficient to fill as many more. He wrote 
under various noms-de-guerre , and had a genius for 
seeking out the most obscure and little-knowm jour¬ 
nals, as if he preferred that his w’ork should never be 
read. He was also for many years, in conjunction 
with Gautier, dramatic critic of la Pressc. 

Great as he was as a writer of prose, and although 
his prose by far exceeds his verse, it w^as as a poet, 
nevertheless, that Gerard excelled. Most of his 
volumes, both in prose and poetry, are now out of 
print and very difficult to procure. Yet he truly de¬ 
serves a better fate. With the exception of his 44 Vers 
dores ,” in which he gave poetical expression to many 
of the strange phantasies w'hich filled his brain, nearly 

' w 


all his poetry is full of sadness, a reflection of his life, 
perchance, and not unprophetic of his death. The fol¬ 
lowing monotone, 44 Les Cydalises ,” the only specimen 
of his work that space will allow' us to give, is such a 
poem, and constitutes one of the earliest examples of 
a lyrical form which was much affected in France half 
a century ago: 

Oil sont nos amoureuses? 

Elies sont au tombeau ! 

Ellcs sont plus heureuses 
Dans un sejour plus beau ! 

Elies sont pres ties anges, 

Dans le fond du ciel bleu, 

Et chantent les louanges 
De la mere de Dieu ! 

O blanche fiancee! 

O jeune vierge en fleur! 

Amante dtflaiss^e, 

Oue fletrit la douleur! 

L'eternitd profonde 

Souriait dans vos yeux— 

Flambeaux £teints du monde, 

Rallumcz-vous aux cieux 1 

Gerard the litterateur has seldom been surpassed; 
Gerard the man, never. His first thought was ever 
for a friend or acquaintance, never for himself. Le 
bon Gerard was the name by which Paris knew him, 
and when the news of his death fell like a thunder-clap 
that winter’s morning upon the city it ceased for a 
brief space its wonted gaiety and wept for him. In 
his early days, before the hand of sorrow had fallen 
heavily upon his head, he used to flutter about among 
his friends, shining in upon them like a ray of sun¬ 
shine, leaving a sense of lightness and joy wherever 
he went. If you asked a favour of him he would thank 
you for having thought of him in the matter, as if he 
were the person receiving the service, and immediately 
he was off to do your behest. Many stories are told 
of his absent-mindedness and entire detachment from 
the ordinary affairs of everyday life. He was, above 
all, a poet, and, like all true poets, did most of his 
work in the open air. It was no uncommon sight to 
behold a figure who had been racing along some busy 
street in Paris, with an appearance of semi-distraction, 
suddenly stop, take a note-book from one of his capa¬ 
cious pockets, and, entirely oblivious to all around him, 
write as if for dear life. But he was more than a poet: 
he was. likewise, an artist and a born connoisseur. 
He lived for the present alone; like the birds of which 
he sang in so melodious a strain, the spring for him 
was the time of joy and gladness: 

Puis, quand vient l’automne brumeuse 
II se tait . . . avant les temps froids. 

One day he would be the happy possessor of a little 
fortune; the next might see him indebted to a comrade 
for a paltry loan of five francs. When in the former 
condition he was a constant patron of auctioneers and 
dealers in antiques. Dainty pieces of Sevres china, 
gilded clocks, curious specimens of w f ood-carving. 
gems and talismans all had for him an irresistible charm. 
But he seldom had a fixed place of abode, and he made 
a constant use of the houses of his friends in which to 
store his treasures. Almost as soon as deposited there 
they were forgotten, and it was no uncommon circum¬ 
stance to find him pawning his overcoat to enable him 
to get a meal, while in the house of a comrade a trea¬ 
sure for which he had paid thousands of francs was at 
that very moment safely ensconced. On one Qccasion 
he bought for an enormous sum a carved oak bed, 
which he ordered to be brought to his lodging. He 
was. however, unable to procure furnishings and bed- 
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clothes for so elaborate a piece of furniture, and he 
slept upon the floor beside his purchase, on a borrowed 
mattress. This was eminently characteristic of the 
man : he lived his life, and when he considered that his 
light had gone out, did not hesitate to take that final 
plunge into the dark unknown. Like a butterfly he 
fluttered through the world, never really becoming 
familiar with the hard facts of human affairs, and if 
beyond those dark waters there do exist, as he sincerely 
believed there did, such beings as angels, sylphs, 
fairies and gnomes, he will find himself more at home 
there than he ever did upon this inhospitable planet 
of ours. 


TALES FOR CHILDREN. 

If nursery governesses, Sunday-school teachers and 
young persons generally, who have the care of still 
younger ones, would be ruled by one simple principle 
they would not labour in vain, as it is certain many of 
them now do. The principle is this, that each child 
climbs its own ancestral tree. Just as a plant, like 
broom or the gum-tree, starts by throwing out leaves 
which belong to the earlier evolution of its race, and 
later on changes to the habits of its parents, so it is 
with Tommy and Betty: they belong to an older world, 
probably about the Neolithic period. They dabble in 
mud, with the instincts of the lake-dwellers. To sling 
a stone far enough to rouse the family cow* or set 
father's horse ramping is to them pleasure, wisdom 
and self-realisation in one act. To gorge themselves 
comatose, if there is provender at hand, is exactly 
right and natural in, and up to, their eyes. The food 
of the mind and of the spirit must be such as suited 
the serious ritualist, pre-Sinaitic simple minds of the 
extreme ancients. They detest a showman who has a 
foolish, make-believe, hesitating way w*ith him. 
Modem morals are as abhorrent to them as modern 
medicine or hygienics, as Sunday clothes and the silly 
superstition of sitting still and keeping one’s fingers 
out of the neighbour’s hair. The w r retches who use 
even fairies and rabbits to teach lessons of mercy and 
sympathy are trappers, who should be waxed to their 
seats, tripped up with string, and taught their utter 
impossibility. Nothing but the fear of counter-torture 
prevents a well-grown boy of seven or eight from 
slinging, spearing, hacking or sawing at his governess 
if he is once convinced that she is useless and 
dangerous to his peace. The timorous little maiden, 
who is so much more obedient outwardly, will not only 
abet such a deed, but even plan it and approve of it 
afterwards. Later on, of course, they get to the semi- 
civilised stage, and pass to notions of law, on to 
chivalry, legalism, rebellion, ruffles, stodginess, views 
and vanities, until they are lost in the common life of 
the men about them. But in the earlier stages they 
do not w*ant the modern unbelieving fairy-tales; they 
do not even want Andersen’s lovely art parables. What 
they really enjoy is a tale from Thorpe’s “ Yuletide 
Tales.” or Dasent’s ” Popular Tales from the Norse.” 
That anv one of these is only a variant of ” Jack and 
the Beanstalk ” or some other familiar tale, does not 
matter one jot. Jack, if he is renamed Boots, may 
climb a cress trunk or a bullrush and go through ail 
his usual pranks without a word of protest from the 
auditors. They do not care, so long as the troll gets 
knife enough in the end. That is the great point, to 
let the trullibubs out of the intolerable rascal, who has 
no business to be big and uncanny and to have trea¬ 
sures which other and more sizeable people need. 
Sir George Dasent was a true benefactor to the young. 
He has been dead these twelve years, and the stupid 
publishers pour out rubbish for the nursery, but never 
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think of rescuing Dasent from the laystall (we speak 
childishly, of course). They waste their paints and 
engravings over poor, sugary wedding-cake fairies 
and schoolroom play creatures, with fat legs like our 
own and weapons which draw neither blood nor 
groans. What is the use of all that ? Now, Dasent, 
when he w*as not wasting his life at The Times , the Bar, 
and King’s College, London, was collecting realities. 
Take his story of Buttercup, for instance. Every 
time the old hag came to fetch him he hid under the 
kneading-trough. Every time she wheedled and pre¬ 
tended she had a silver present for him he cried out, 
“Pip! pip! here I am,” and was carried off in the 
sack, to be boiled. Yet for all his innocent boldness 
he had the root of the matter in him, for did he not 
kill the Troll w f ench when the family were all at Mass? 
Did he not boil her into broth ? so that when they 
came home and tasted and said 

” Good, by mv troth, 

Buttercup broth,” 

he was able to reply from the roof: 

” Good, by my troth. 

Daughter broth.” 

” Then they all began to wonder who it could be 
that chattered so, and ran out to see. But when they 
came out at the door, Buttercup threw* down on them 
the fir-tree root and the stone and broke all their 
heads to bits. After that he took all the gold and 
silver that lay in the house and went home to his 
mother, and became a rich man.” That is w r hat we, 
of the nursery, know to be the very best kind of con¬ 
duct. That is how our elder brother Jack, now in the 
third form, could and would behave at a crisis. He 
would not be dwarfed in Heroism by any of those 
embellishments which we learn on Sundays, very good, 
no doubt, for the dull company of semi-trolls in the 
drawing-room or the billiard-room, but by no means 
to rule us at these great moments of our existence. 
Take the master-thief again, who could steal the sheet 
from the squire’s bed and the meat from his kitchen, 
with crowds to protect both. When that furtive victor 
had won the heiress and terrorised everyone lest he 
should steal the eyes out of their heads, he rested on his 
triumphs. 44 I don’t know whether he stole any more; 
but if he did I am quite sure it was only for the sake 
of a bit of fun.” He had stolen himself famous, into 
wealth, honour and domestic felicity, so that there was 
no need to work at his laudable trade any more. He 
only used it just for the fun of the thing. To some 
extent much of the Old Testament is of this early, 
fresh colour. It is untamed by a social morality 
which is applied as w r ell as pure. Perhaps for that 
very reason children are very patient with it. and until 
it is rubbed violently into them will receive it even 
w f ith gladness, whereas even the loveliest Psalms have 
no message for them. This does not mean that they 
should never be taught matter which has no message 
at present. On the contrary, children have to hive 
many things, to be used when thoughts are hard to 
gather and still harder to retain. But w*hen the first 
and last object is to delight the pupil, then the ancient 
methods must be studied, the ancient approach copied, 
and the bold and unshrinking spirit displayed which 
welcomes repetition as a kind of friendly ornament, 
and likes, when necessary, with man's blood to paint 
the ground gules, gules. 


CONCERNING FRANCES RIVERS 

Wf. remember once enquiring of a popular WTiter of 
short stories whether there had not been of late years 
a diminished demand for the particular product which 
it was his business to supply. His answer was laconic. 
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but illuminating. “ For the good short story,” he 
remarked, 44 there is no demand; but for the bad short 
story there is, I thank God, a very great demand/’ 
This author knew his market, and, with a wisdom be¬ 
gotten of experience and a long process of disillusion¬ 
ment, he had learned to adapt himself to the require¬ 
ments of his patrons. Cynical, however, as the utter¬ 
ance may appear, it needs but the most cursory glance 
at the popular monthly magazine to verify its truth. 
Bankrupt alike of imagination and of ideas, the short 
story writer pursues his dreary and monotonous 
routine. The trick is one that can be easily acquired, 
and we incline to the opinion that, once mastered, the 
process becomes purely automatic. The ingredients 
never vary. Every month some phenomenal criminal 
baffles the most cunning investigations of a no less 
phenomenal detective. Every month new Ruritanias 
are discovered, or some monstrous airship speeds on 
its flights to unknown worlds. 

The truth is, these hucksters in fiction have yet to 
learn the meaning of the short story. That there is 
an art in the writing of short stories would probably 
surprise them. Certainly the realisation of this fact 
does not appear as yet to have dawned upon what cour¬ 
tesy demands that we should refer to as their intelli¬ 
gence. The short story is not, as is generally 
assumed, a miniature novel. It bears indeed the same 
relation to the novel as the sonnet to the epic. If the 
sonnet is 44 a moment’s monument,” so, too, in a sense, 
is the short story. It is, properly considered, the 
dramatic presentation of a detached episode. The 
main business of its author is to select from a mass 
of conflicting incidents those only which bring into 
strong relief the particular situation which he has 
chosen to portray. He is concerned exclusively with 
the present, looking neither before nor after. There 
must be no waste, no redundancies. Every phrase must 
tell, must be of vital import: otherwise your author is 
no craftsman, but a common bungler, unskilled in the 
very elements of his art. The best of Mr. Kipling’s 
short stories have this note; so, too, have those of 
Mr. Henry James, which are perfect models of their 
kind. But Mr. Kipling has turned to the writing of in¬ 
different verse, while Mr. James—vexed, it may be, by 
an inadequate appreciation—has sought refuge in the 
Unintelligible. In the meanwhile, we are delivered 
over to the tender mercies of the monthly magazine. 

And yet, curiously enough, it is in the monthly maga¬ 
zine that we have discovered a writer who may 
legitimately claim to be preserving, in a quiet and un¬ 
obtrusive fashion, the best traditions of the short 
story. Miss Frances Rivers strolls into the columns 
of the Windsor Magazine like a somnambulist, so 
strangely unaware does she appear to be of the fierce 
and frenzied life which is surging round her. Her 
stories make no appeal to the reader whose one demand 
is the conventional thrill. They require for their ap¬ 
preciation a certain detachment of interest from the 
subjects which absorb the attention of the average 
man. They are, in the best sense of the word, literary; 
concerned rather with the appropriate presentation of 
an incident than with the incident itself. They possess 
that elusive and indefinable quality which is known as 
” style.” They reveal an unfailing insight into the 
less easily apprehended of human motives, an accurate 
perception of le mot juste. Occasionally the reader is 
confronted with a phrase which is as felicitous as it is 
daring, as when, in 14 The Time of Roses,” we are told 
of the heroine’s face that it 44 flaunted, as with insol¬ 
ence, the tricolour of youth—the red in lips, the white 
in skin, the blue in eyes,” or, again, in 44 A Fifth-Floor 
Idyll ”:— 44 Anne was the last person she would expect 
to have that chink in the brain through which shines 
Heaven’s gleam.” The influence of Mr. Henry James 
is at times traceable, though it must be said in justice 
to Miss Rivers that she has preserved a hold on reality 


which the author of 44 The Golden Bowl ” in his too* 
successful pursuit of the fantastic in life and conduct 
has allowed to slip. 

W e are far from suggesting that these stories are 
without their faults. The faults are, however, inci¬ 
dental to youth. For, though we know nothing of 
Miss Rivers personally, we shall hazard the guess that 
she is still young. She is not above the ugly habit of 
ending her sentences with a preposition. And—which is 
a graver matter—it must be confessed that she has not 
wholly escaped the benumbing influence of the clichr 
Never again, let us hope, will she venture to speak of 
the air as being filled with an 44 aromatic fragrance/ 
This, it is only fair to say, is a rare lapse, and she is 
rather in danger of an over-developed preciosity. Her 
fondness for experimentation leads her occasionally 
into strange paths, and she sometimes misses her way 
in words of her own weaving. 

When all necessary deductions have been made, how¬ 
ever, Miss Rivers’s stories must be declared sufficiently 
remarkable to challenge attention and to compel admira¬ 
tion. Slight of texture as they are, they reveal a very 
definite point of view, and each of them is. in its own 
way, an interpretation of life. There is one of them in 
particular—it is called 44 The Itinerary of a Day”— 
which is as fine as anything we have read for years. 
A young man, strolling through some country lanes, 
encounters a horde of cattle-drovers brutally belabour¬ 
ing their unfortunate beasts, and tainting tne air with 
the foulness of their language. Circumstances compel 
him to stay the same night under the roof that harbours 
these human sw ine. Entering a room, he finds the men 
at their prayers, their hands uplifted in fervent suppli¬ 
cation. Reduced to the barest and baldest summary, 

* 

that is the theme of the story, and nothing, it might 
seem, could be more unpromising. The charm, how¬ 
ever, lies in the telling, and the concluding w'ords have 
that inevitability which is the note of all great art. 

44 God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures boast t»o 
soul-sides 1" Peter murmured the quotation to himself, as, 
gently making his way past the kneeling men, he dosed 
behind him the door of his own room, realising, for the first 
time, the truth of the saying : 41 Life is but a series of re¬ 
cantations.” 

Miss Rivers—let it be said in conclusion—has no 
illusions on the subject of human nature. But she has 
a just appreciation of 44 the soul of goodness in things 
evil,” and, viewed through the delicate medium of her 
art, the common swindler (Porson is an excellent ex¬ 
ample), the egotists and the selfish, worldly woman of 
society become objects of sympathy, if not of admira¬ 
tion. This in itself is no mean achievement. And we 
must add to it our own personal testimony that rarely 
indeed have we encountered stories of such fineness of 
texture, exhibiting all that is summed up in the expres¬ 
sive word delicatcsse , or of such splendid promise. At 
a period w'hen the art of the short story appears to 
have suffered a decline, they are doubly welcome. 


“HANNELE” FROM THE PIT 

Perhaps we made a mistake, and should have gone to 
the gallery, for certainly the pit w f as a disappointment 
Yet the hope that led us there was surely a natural 
one. For as the object of the Afternoon Thealre is (if 
we understand it) to keep alive that flickering, easily- 
quenched spark of interest in the intellectual drama 
from w’hich some day may yet be kindled the torches 
of a national movement, so is it a truism that the heart 
of a playhouse is in the pit. The heart of a popular 
English audience stirred by the mysterious music of this 
wonderful poem of Hauptmann! That was what we 
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promised ourselves to see; but the result, as we say, was 
disappointing. In the first place tfie pit itself was 
scarce more than a quarter full, nor were the occupants 
of that quarter what we had expected to find them. The 
Great Heart was conspicuously absent. Some few 
cultured and cherubic undergraduates, down from 
Oxford or Cambridge; a sprinkling of suburban ladies 
whose interest in the performance was quite frankly 
centred upon the personality of Mr. Henry Ainley— 
these apart, the rest of us appeared to be composed 
entirely of unemployed players, drawn hither by pro¬ 
fessional curiosity. An attentive audience enough, but 
hardly one of any special promise for the dramatic 
future. It was a proof of our quality that we took 
every bit as keen an interest in Miss Mack’s uninspired 
little curtain-raiser as in the greater play. During the 
interval between the two, the easy camcradcrie of the 
half-crown led to much cheerful conversation, and to 
the exchange amongst us, often with greater enthu¬ 
siasm than accuracy, of identification for the celebrated 
heads whose backs were visible over the more expen¬ 
sive seats. Suddenly the lights were lowered, and we 
fell silent. 

To confess at once, despite all the subsequent 
rhapsodies of the critics, we must hold to our opinion 
that the Afternoon Theatre made a mistake in its 
opening programme. Let us offer this simple test. 
Can anyone honestly assert that the poetry of 44 Han- 
nele ” gained rather than lost impressiveness and 
beaufy from its public performance last week? It is 
the old question of Study or Stage over again, with (or 
so it seems to me) all the arguments for the former 
immeasurably strengthened. We shall be told, have 
already been told several times, that Hauptmann wrote 
his dream poem to be acted, and that in the country of 
its birth it is already a popular and oft-repeated 
success. This, of course, applied to England, and to a 
“ production ” at His Majesty’s Theatre, proves abso¬ 
lutely nothing. The conditions differ too entirely. 
Seeming paradox though it may be, the fact remains 
that the more perfectly 44 Hannele 99 is put upon the 
stage the less tolerable it becomes. Given under con¬ 
ditions of semi-privacy, in a barn if you will, with no 
elaborate illusion, no cunning effects of lighting and 
transparency, the effect should not be much less moving 
than if the exquisite poetry and imagination of the 
story were left to work its own impression upon the 
soul of a reader. A former presentment by the Play- 
Actors on Palm Sunday was in many ways an approach 
to this ideal, because there the reverence (spirituality 
would be a better word) was in less danger of being 
destroyed by the accessories. Let us not be misunder¬ 
stood. The acting at His Majesty’s Theatre the other 
afternoon was almost faultless, the stage-management 
was perfect, and the whole spectacle one of great 
artistic beauty, but—by just so much was it a spectacle 
and not a dream. The honest truth is that the move¬ 
ment of Hauptmann’s poem is so entirely subjective 
that it is impossible of translation in terms of lime¬ 
light and revolving scenery. Had it been 44 A Child’s 
Dream of Christmas Eve,” with a vision of Santa 
Claus at the bedside, and carols instead of heavenly 
voices, all this would not have mattered; as it is, the 
scheme of the poem is too large, too full of Tear and 
mystery, for such trickery of Pepper’s Gfiosts, *be they 
manipulated with never so great ingenuity and skill. 

Perhaps we felt this in the pit, for on the whole we 
do not think that we were impressed. Indeed, we fear 
that some amongst 11s failed to grasp the significance, 
or even the precise nature, of what was going forward 
upon the stage. Thus, at the apparition of Mattern 
the Mason, though we whispered 44 Oo! ” shudderingly, 
and prepared to shut our eyes, we were palpably dis¬ 
concerted when he proved to have no corporeal exist¬ 
ence; while the imagined grief of Gottwald at the bed¬ 
side of Hannele (that exquisitely subtle touch) pro- 
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voked from a lady in front of us the comment, 44 He 
must have been in love with her after all!” 

It is no part of our scheme to criticise in detail the 
performance of individual players; this was indeed 
everything that could have been wished. Both in the 
reality and in the dream Mr. Ainley used one of the most 
beautiful speaking voices in London with effect; it was 
not his fault that what one understands to have been 
a prohibition of the Censor rendered his appearance 
in the final vision somewhat cold and meaningless. 
Hannele herself was most poignantly played by Miss 
Marie Lohr; and the Angelic visitants, if they had to 
be palpable at all, were given just the right Easter- 
card aspect under which they would have presented 
themselves to the imagination of the child. 

A printed slip within the programme had bidden us 
refrain from any demonstration, and the obedient 
silence at the fall of the curtain was broken only by 
the energetic applause of an individual in the stalls, 
who appeared to be a German, and may therefore 
either not have understood the notice, or failed to ap¬ 
preciate the significance of treating what was obviously 
a very clever dramatic spectacle as a religious cere¬ 
mony. We were quite angry with this person in the 
pit. The two resting actors on our right both said 
“Hush! ” very loudly and indignantly, after which they 
turned and winked pleasantly together in a confiden¬ 
tial manner. As we came out into the street we won¬ 
dered much why they should have done this. We are 
still wondering. It was an afternoon of perplexities. 


REVIEWS 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 

SURREY 

Highways and Byways in Surrey. By Eric Parker, 
with Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Mac¬ 
millan, 6s.) 

)• The “ Highways and Byways ” series of county guide¬ 
books sustains its reputation well with each new issue. 
44 Guide-Book ” is perhaps rather an uncomplimentary 
and not quite accurate term to use, for the volume 
before us is the work of one who has read widely of 
poetry and history, and who knows how to apply his 
reading to the exposition of the county he has chosen. 
So near to our doors lies this charming region-—every¬ 
where well within a five-shilling railway journey—yet 
how few of us have explored its inner recesses, its 
woods, its pools and ferny dales! These attractions, 
one would think, might be enough to describe between 
one pair of covers, but Mr. Parker is generous; he dis¬ 
courses amiably of a hundred pleasant things that sug¬ 
gest themselves en route , from cricket to politicians 
and church records, from Derbv Dav to forestry and 

W W 9 

fishing-lore. Of the historic associations alluded to, 
we may mention a few only from .an embarrassing 
array: we hear of Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
captained the English Navy against the Spanish 
Armada; of George Wither, first commander of Farn- 
ham Castle; of Swift at Moor Park, where began one 
of the most famous love-stories of the world; of 
Cowley, in his solitary garden by the Chertsey 
meadows; of Bret Harte, buried in Frimley churchyard; 
of Lord Derby, immortalised by Epsom; of Keats, 
finishing 44 Endymion ” at Burford Bridge; of 44 Mr. 
Stiggins ” and the Marquis of Granbv, Dorking; last, 
but not least, of Mr. George Meredith, still happily 
with us. and his delightful poem. 44 Love in the Valley.” 

The first chapter contains some most interesting re¬ 
marks concerning the ancient 44 Pilgrims’ Way,” from 
which we will quote a paragraph or two in conclusion: 
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The pilgrims did not all travel to Canterbury by the same 
road, along the self-same track so many feet wide, as the 
Ordnance Map and some of those who have written on the 
Pilgrims* Way would argue. . . . For pilgrims, after all, 
were as human then as walkers along country roads are to-day. 
Some would prefer to walk alone high up on the ridge; others 
would choose a bevy of companions and chatter along the road 
under the hill. Some would be thin, ascetic persons, who 
liked to stride along and see how far they could go without 
eating or drinking; some would be pleasant, good-tempered 
creatures, who would amble by dusty places and be thankful 
for cool beer; some would eat or drink mechanically, filled 
with a single thought of prayer and pilgrimage to a shrine. 
Some would be always perverse, and because most people 
travelled by one path, or halted at an easy spot, would choose 
deliberately another path, and halt where others passed on. 
Some would determine, come what might of wind or rain or 
sun, to sleep at a certain village at nightfall, others would let 
the weather decide for them. . . . 

By those ways they went, fur-clad Briton, ravaging Dane, 
Roman eagle, traders of tin, and drivers of ponies, along 
the ridge in the sun and the w ind and the rain; by their side 
and after them, along the ridge and under it, travelled the 
knight and the clerk and the friar and the summoner, as 
they travelled from the Tabard Inn to St. Thomas's shrine 
with Chaucer; and we may follow’ them, beginning with 
Surrey's western town and journeying at the end from the 
Tabard again, with the pilgrims passing to the east. 

We have given sufficient to show Mr. Parker’s de¬ 
lightful manner of treating the scenes through which 
he passes, and we will close with a word of high praise 
to the numerous sketches which adorn the book : some 
of them may be a trifle rough, but they retain the 
charm of fresh pencil drawings—a style of illustration 
which is admirably suited to the purpose of the book. 


THE HEART OF THE WILD 

The Heart of the Wild. By S. L. Bensusan. (John 
Milne. Price 6s.) 

Mr. Bensusan has found his way to the heart of the 
wild, and leads each of us as near as we can go, for 
it is not given to all to get there quite. We can, most 
of us, feel with some of the dwellers in that w'orld 
which at once is and is not our own. but it is not given 
to many to have seen in true perspective the order and 
union in the wild life around us. Birds, beasts and 
rodents have Mr. Bensusan’s sympathies, from the 
golden eagle to the water rat, from the fighting bull 
to the flamingo. All of them have spoken to him in 
their own tongue, and he interprets them to us. Most 
rightly the golden eagle takes the foremost place. 
“ The king of the air, and monarch of all the wild life 
he surveys.” When we meet His Majesty he is on the 
“ rocky ledge on w f hich his eyrie was set.” He had 
stooped to one of low degree, and had made friends 
with the red fox—and only a highland fox, too. In 
the grasslands a fox with his well-furred brush is a 
gentleman of high degree; in the highlands he is 
vermin. And whence this unequal friendship? A 
basis is suggested: “the fox w'as the only living 
creature which was neither to be eaten nor feared.” 
We follow him through a long career of slaughter, a 
fresh kill to a meal—for the eagle eats no carrion—a 
very Attila of the air! When we leave him he has 
“ screamed defiance as he rose higher with loud flap¬ 
ping of his heavy wings. The rifle cracked . . .” 
And then, “ ‘ How terribly the mother eagle has been 
screaming/ said the red fox to himself ... ‘ my 
nerves were giving out/ ” 

From the eagle’s flight we come to the badger’s 
burrow, most palatially lodged of rodents. We find 
his house door “ just where the gorse ended, and the 
trees asserted themselves again.” “ Brock ” w r as then 
young, but we follow him through courtship and mar¬ 


riage, and see his first family disperse. He has not 
many friends—the fox and the night owl, few others, 
and he has many enemies, and above all man—but his 
skin is tough. Beware of digging a badger by night, 
for that offends “ the little people.” The camel is 
clearly one of Mr. Bensusati’s intimate friends. He 
knows him every hour of the day—the beast that is 
patient under a permanent grievance, which, perhaps, 
on the whole, is well founded. But our particular 
camel was an exception. He took his grievance too 
seriously, and turned. A camel very seldom goes for a 
man. but when he does, camel or man must die. A 
family of roebuck form a pretty group. The two fawns 
were born in the low-lying woodlands, but as summer 
came the flies drove them out. The mother doe de¬ 
murred to a visit to the mountains for fear of offend¬ 
ing the royal red deer, but her lord calmed her fears, 
because. “ next to the red grouse there is no bird or 
beast wdio does so much for the red deer as we do.” 
And they went. There we absolutely hated the golden 
eagle, with his cruel talons deep in a little fawn s 
shoulders, and there was only one fawn left, and he 
had learnt to fear. How many know that the water 
rat is almost a vegetarian? Well, he is one, especially 
if he is well bred, and has a white tip to his tail. A 
clean, harmless little being, the enemy of no living 
thing, unless there are too many young frogs about. 
The moorhen is “ Jock’s ” greatest friend. Each 
thinks that he has taught the other to dive, and they 
have some common enemies—the big pike to the young 
of either, and w'orst of all. the weasel, which “ Jock” 
and his family found to their cost. But the keepers 
lad with his first single-barrelled gun was about, and 
that weasel was nailed up to the branch of the elm tree 
that served as vermin larder. 

And the homes of these, his friends, are well known 
to Mr. Bensusan, and the natural phenomena of their 
environment. A highland hillside, a sand-devil in the 
Sahara, or a quiet English river rippling between its 
banks. “ where willows share with poplars the custody 
of the water,” all earn appreciation in these pages, and 
the illustrations are very life-like. “ The Heart of the 
Wild ” takes a place not far from Mr. Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling’s jungle books, and is good reading for children 
of all ages. 

WINGED DREAMS 

Winged Dreams. By Helen Colebrooke. (Black¬ 
wood. Price, 6s.) 

“ Winged Dreams ” bear us to pleasant places where 
we meet some pleasant people, and one very fine 
character, one charming lady. “ The story begins 
with the return of Diana to Lesters.” 

Lesters is a fine Queen Anne house bearing the im¬ 
print of possession by many generations of rich and 
cultured holders. Its present owner, Guy Lord 
Stevenage, is essentially a home product. A grand 
seigneur of cosmopolitan sympathies and culture, his 
generosity and single-heartedness are tempered with a 
critical insight and a rare discernment, and thus a char¬ 
acter is completed which is seldom found out of Eng¬ 
land. He is a scientist and a scholar, but also a states¬ 
man. for he had been Foreign Secretary, and had re¬ 
signed because he held that the Government had n 
kept faith where he had pledged them. He is a 
widower, and has three sons. Bobby (Lord Aston), a 
Guardsman, Dick, a diplomatist, and Jimmy, a typical 
midshipman, and a delightful boy. But almost more 
dear to him than even his own sons is his niece Diana. 
Her spendthrift father Charles Dasent died, and 
soon afterwards her mother, Cynthia. The poor lady 
had mistaken which of the brothers, Guy or Charle 6 
owned her heart. She left Diana to her first love. 
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Diana, alas, had made the same mistake as her 
mother had. and had married the wrong man. She is 
now a widow, Lady Osmonde. She ought to have 
married Bobby, and to have been Lady Aston. But as 
she is, happy or not, it is a beautiful picture of a lady 
who comes back to Lesters that we find on page 50. 
She finds there an addition to the establishment, a 
private secretary, and on first view she exclaimed to 
her uncle: 44 I didn’t know that you had engaged as 
your secretary the Apollo Belvedere.” Anthony Heath 
is the son of a man of humble origin whom Lord 
Stevenage helped at Oxford. He has considerable 
ability, which he does not under-rate, and is very 
ambitious, but was at a loose end when Lord Stevenage 
found him. He thinks himself a philanthropist, but 
is a pure egotist, and he is engaged to his cousin Ruth 
Trevellis, who has £1,500 a year. He has a Greek 
athlete’s frame, but his Greek features are not 
chiselled quite clean. 

A representative house-party assembles at Lesters, 
and the characters are grouped with some artistic skill. 
The stage is nearly full, when Miss Ruth Trevellis 
(Anthony’s fiancee) comes to lunch. A Suffragette 
and a rabid teetotaller, she takes charge completely. 
She denies the authenticity of her host’s pictures, 
above all his one Botticelli, rebukes him for the wine 
drunk at lunch, till he is driven to drink an extra glass 
of hock, and, of course, demands his suffrages. The 
situation is only saved by Jimmy the midshipman. She 
is the only very offensive character in the book, almost 
inartistically vulgar. But she is a Suffragette, and the 
authoress doubtless thinks that she needs special treat¬ 
ment. 

From Lesters the scene shifts to Florence, where 
there are only three actors, Diana, Anthony, and Lord 
Stevenage. This is where Lord Stevenage made his 
great renunciation and lost his love, Diana’s mother. 
So he could speak to his niece with much comprehen¬ 
sion and with effect. 

The tale ends in Grosvenor Square, where Anthony’s 
father, David Heath, becomes an actor. He is a 
narrow' Puritan and an ascetic, but though he expresses 
joy by quoting Psalms at length, in his only meeting 
w'ith Diana he proves that in his displeasure he can 
curse with Jeremiah. Happily, the ill-matched inter¬ 
view did not last long. But the Reverend David was 
soon replaced by his son Anthony, and Diana found to 
her cost how dangerous may be an incarnation from 
the Greek mythology when not quite cleanly sculptured. 
Happily, she had the courage of her breeding, and so 
had also resource, and her faithful maid Julie was at 
the end of the bell. 

We have a little criticism to offer. We find that too 
much attention is given to each individual character, 
and the history of each is given at all too great length. 
Then there are a few names which are a little bit tire¬ 
some. A foreign state is found named Olympia, and 
a dependency in the Vespucian Islands. The local 
borough is called Burndale-on-the-Booze, and Bobbv 
is put into the Welsh Guards. Diana and her uncle 
converse too much. Most of the nice people we know 
talk to one another, and don’t talk about conversing. 
We note, too, a very unusual use of the word 14 topic ” 
at the bottom of page 251— 44 but they will topic to me 
all the evening.” All the same, w r e think that our 
readers will find these 44 Winged Dreams ” pleasant 
ones. 

DR. JAMESON 

Dr. Jameson. By G. Seymour Fort. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Seymour Fort has made us feel that we know Dr. 
Jameson very well, and that we should like to know' 
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him better. But, above all, we should have liked to 
have known him in the making—when he was making 
his name, Dr. Jim . 

lie was born in Edinburgh on February 9th, 1853, 
and ty'as the tenth son of his father and mother. So 
tired were they of finding names for sons at home that 
they called him Leander Starr, after an American 
friend. Rather a burden for a boy to bear, and he 
shed it from him in Kimberley to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, and has been known as nothing else but Dr. 
Jim since he went there. His father’s forbears were 
from the Shetland Islands, his grandmother was a 
Danish lady, his mother was a daughter of General 
Pringle, of Symington, in Midlothian, so he was all 
Northern bred, with a fine strain of Norseman blood in 
his veins, and it is this strain to which he has thrown 
back, and which has largely influenced his life. Of 
middle height, slim, erect, and always alert, he could 
beat nearly all of his brothers running, provided the 
distance was long enough. He w'as a stayer as a boy, 
and has stayed the course well ever since. He took 
life earnestly from the first, but he never played a game 
after he left school, and the only recreation he allowed 
himself was to join a Y’olunteer corps, w'here he served 
under Sir Frederick Leighton. But Mr. Fort w'rites 
(page 51): 

Fortunately he did not waste any valuable impressionable 
years in the semi-scenic academic world of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, but went straight at the age of nineteen to University 
College Hospital. He thus escaped having to adapt his grow¬ 
ing individuality to the observance of those microscopic 
tyrannic^ of good form and public school conventions which 
dominate the social atmosphere of these historic universities. 

And here we take issue w'ith Mr. Fort. We think 
that Dr. Jameson’s character w’ould have been com¬ 
pleted by the training which his biographer congratu¬ 
lates him on having missed, and that the sense of pro¬ 
portion and of discipline which public school and uni¬ 
versity instil, would have saved him from the one dis¬ 
aster of his life. At University College Hospital he 
found his work distasteful. As Mr. Fort writes, 14 The 
quality of pity is rare to youth, but even as a boy it 
had been keenly alive in him,” and to witness opera¬ 
tions w'as intensely painful to him. But he passed 
through his hospital with distinction, and at the age of 
twenty-three became Resident Medical Officer, and 
there w'e are told that Jameson ripened into the fullest 
pow'ers of manhood, and that 

with his natural fine ethical character, and his clear, practical 
reasoning, he early divorced himself from any theological or 
metaphysical leanings, and devoted his energy to the scientific 
study of his profession, and of the actual processes of human 
life.' 

Hardworking and determined, tender-hearted but 
tough of frame, untrammelled by school tradition or 
religious dogma, such was the man w'ho arrived in 
Kimberley in 1878 as partner to Dr. Pringle. We are 
given in Chapter III. an interesting history of the 
development of Kimberley from a digger’s paradise in 
1870 to a sleepy hollow in 1890. So it was in its middle 
growth that Jameson came, and with the growth of 
Kimberley he found also his full development. He 
early impressed himself on the rough mining popula¬ 
tion. The best bunch of grapes in the market were 
kept for Dr. Jim, and a grateful tribute of the 
labours of those early days was paid by a groom years 
after. (As a jockey Jameson had tended his broken 
leg.-) When he heard of the sentence passed on Dr. 
Jim he exclaimed: 44 Whatever ‘quod’ he gets I’d 
gladlv do half of it for him, that I would!” 

And in Kimberley he first met Cecil Rhodes. In 
habits and in externals they were contrasts. But the 
ruling spirit of each was a strain of patriotism w’hich 
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was also individualism, and which revolted at the place 
of inferiority into which the Britisher had fallen since 
Majuba. Rhodes was engaged with his struggle with 
Kruger to prevent Dutch supremacy in South Africa, 
and to checkmate the Dutch and German combined 
game w'hich was being played. 

One man was the complement of the other. Rhodes 
found: 

an intellect, a temperament and a capacity for disinterested 
service that responded to his views. . . . This friendship 

was in reality a silent, unwritten partnership, which was to 
alter the map of South Africa. 

Rhodes was the senior partner and the larger gainer 
by the partnership. While assimilating his friend’s 
imperial ideas, Jameson became also a social factor in 
Kimberley of the first degree. Rhodes was taciturn, 
and often ill-mannered. Jameson was communicative, 
sympathetic, and ready of speech. At the club he 
would always take a hand at poker. He was at heart 
a gambler. So, in 1889, when Rhodes’s schemes for the 
control of Mashonaland seemed on the verge of ruin, 
ow'ing to the suspicions of Lobengula of the Matabele, 
and w f hen his agent had fled to Mafeking, Jameson, at 
half a day’s notice, got into a Cape cart and made for 
Buluwayo, throwing up his medical practice without a 
thought. 

Very interesting are the records of his negotiations 
w'ith the Matabele king. First he cured Lobengula of 
gout. Then, after three months he was given a com¬ 
mission to bring his white impi into Mashonaland, and 
was initiated in public as induna of the king’s Lavourite 
regiment, the imbeza. He never saw Lobengula 
again, but four years after he stood on the same spot, 
a victorious leader of the Rhodesian force, which had 
“ utterly wiped out one of the most organised systems 
of savagery the world has known.” Without doubt 
the greatest services that Dr. Jameson has rendered to 
the Empire were the occupation of Mashonaland and 
then of Matabeleland, and his subsequent administra¬ 
tion of Rhodesia. It was a very motley crew' that 
marched into Mashonaland under Colonel Pennefather 
in May, 1890. They came by Lobengula’s invitation, 
but were met at the Lundi River by an envoy, with a 
message to “ Go back unless they were strong enough 
to go on.” They went on, and the Union Jack was 
hoisted at Salisbury in September, 1890. When Penne¬ 
father got Lobengula’s message he replied that he was 
sent by the Queen, and must go where he was sent, 
and should do so. Mr. Fort writes: “The voice was 
that of Colonel Pennefather. the words were the words 
of Jameson.” We have some sympathy with Colonel 
Pennefather! Mr. Colquhoun administered the 
country till July 1891. when he handed over to Dr. 
Jameson the administration. But Jameson had been 
the directing spirit. Bv his ow r n personality he had 
turned back a Boer trek into Barotseland under the 
same Colonel Ferreira to whom he had to surrender 
himself a prisoner in January, 1896. and he checked 
Portuguese aggression in Manikaland bv untiring 
travel. 

On assuming the administration Jameson found a 
very tangled financial situation, but he unravelled it, 
and faced the unpopularity of rigid economy. Public 
security, too, was a pressing care, for the country was 
flooded with a very rough white element, brought into 
contact with a savage native race. The storv of the 
first Matabele War of 1803 is well told. Jameson held 
no military rank, but “ he was first in all councils of 
war, and was the moving spirit on all occasions, w and 
cigarette in mouth, wearing a grey overcoat, a riding 
whip in hand, he was always where the fighting w r as 
keenest. And three days after the defeat of the Mata¬ 
bele on the Bembesi river he rode alone into Buluwayo, 
and stood as conqueror on the spot where he had been 
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acclaimed induna of the royal regiment. He had added 
an immense and wealthy territory to our Empire. 

The historic scene is well painted. 

For two years Dr. Jameson administered Rhodesia 
as the representative of the Chartered Company 
During this period he paid a visit to England, and had 
been accorded an enthusiastic hearing in the Imperial 
Institute, the Prince of Wales (the King) presiding. In 
1895 came the Uitlander Revolution—and the fatal 
Raid. The causes of Uitlander discontent are sketched 
to remind us of them; then on page 162 is given a brief 
draft of the revolutionists’ scheme. Jameson was to 
be at Pitsani, on the frontier, while the Revolutionist? 
seized the person of the President. Then Jameson s 
police were to arrive at Johannesburg. The High 
Commissioner and Rhodes were to appear ( Dei ci 
ma china) to act as meditators between “the armed, 
outraged forces of the Republic on the one hand, and 
the militant, but insufficiently armed Uitlanders on the 
other.” A sort of Utopian felony was to have been 
committed. It all smacks of comic opera, if the result? 
had not been so dire. Mr. Fort shows with powerful 
pen how utterly unfit for revolutionary' leaders were the 
men in Johannesburg, and how fore-doomed to failure 
their plans were. Rhodes wanted to abandon t e 
scheme, but w ould not insist against Jameson’s argu¬ 
ments. Jameson had drunk of the subtlest of a!’ 
poisons, the belief in his own star, the trust in his own 
luck. He was at heart a gambler. He had beer, 
studying Clive’s career too deeply. Would not public 
school and University have stood by him 
here, and show r n him the true sense of proportion ar.d 
the true sense of loyalty which he, as the administrator 
of an Imperial Chartered Company, owed to the 
Empire ? The chapter devoted to the Raid is most en¬ 
grossing. Jameson’s pluck and resolution, and then 
his philosophic resignation, are enthusiastically re¬ 
counted. Due tribute is paid also to the discipline and 
self-restraint of the Boer captors at Rustemburg, who 
spared the lives of Jameson and his officers, outlawed 
by England as they were. Imprisonment and trial 
follows. 

The last chapter contains a record of Dr. Jameson? 
political career at Cape Town, and of his four year?' 
premiership. His first achievement w*as the consolida¬ 
tion of the British or Progressive party, hut the objer. 
of his political life w as to develop the resources of the 
country “ in the best interests of both races.” With 
Rhodes he dreamed of a Federated and then a Unified 
South Africa. They dreamt of such unification under 
predominant British influences. It is the Dutch in¬ 
fluence which now prevails, and probably ever will. 
But true to his ideals as to his friends, Jameson is st 1 
working for unification, and we will so leave him. with 
Mr. Fort’s parting words: “In Jameson’s ripene: 
character and capacity for leadership our Empre 
possesses an asset whose value we cannot afford : 
lightly appraise.” 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Apostate. By A. Lloyd Maunsell. (George 
Allen and Sons. 6s.) 

The novel of temperament is a much more difficult ar 
responsible work to compose than the novel of action 
and mere narrative, and we are bound to say that ia 
attempting this study of two natures, one susceptible ’ 
the most subtle dreams of art, the other emotional a • 
worldly, the author has been too ambitious. There a:? 
portions of the book in which we realise that a 
more of the w'riter’s craft, a little more insight, 
have placed it in almost the front rank: but the incon¬ 
sistencies are too obvious, and the author, apparent!) 
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unable to view his scheme as a whole, broadly, fails to 
obtain a true perspective. Weston, the hero, is the 
subject of a strange metamorphosis: it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable tiiat an attack of pneumonia should change a 
man’s outlook so completely as to make him. to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, a different being, so estranged from 
the wife who previously loved him that she turns from 
him with disgust. Then again, this wife of his, whom 
he met at a visit to a country house, he seems to have 
proposed to in three or four days, and married in a 
month, on the strength of her being somewhat of a 
visionary: so we feel that when later on the inevitable 
“ shadowy third ” arrives, Weston deserves trouble. 
There are few secondary characters, and no side-issues 
to lighten the main theme. We see no reason to be 
severe upon the story as such, for skill and care are 
evident, both in plot and language; but we leave it 
with a sense of regret that the author was not content 
to deal with a subject less profound. 

Pictures of Paris and Some Parisians. By John N. 

Raphael; with forty-six Drawings by Frank 

Reynolds. (Adam and Charles Black.) 

It is not often that the unimportant sketches which con¬ 
stitute that class of literature known of late years as 

fourth page ” are worthy of collection and preserva¬ 
tion in book form, but Mr. Raphael’s pleasant little 
glimpses of Paris and its bye-ways must be counted an 
exception to the rule. Ephemeral they may be, boast¬ 
ing no pretensions to high art, but they are essentially 
humorous and clever, and, allowing for the kind of 
blameless exaggeration which Mr. Jerome exploited in 
his earlier books, they are*very true to life. It was a 
happy idea to describe that aspect of Parisian gaiety 
which is generally missed by*visitors—the amusements 
of the Parisians themselves—and not those meretricious 
“ shows ” which are kept up to a large extent by the 
patronage of tourists who cannot speak a word of 
French correctly. Montmartre, which seems to be the 
present-day Quartier Latin, takes up a fair share of 
the book; the cafe where second-rate actors and 
actresses congregate to exchange confidences has a 
chapter to itself. 

The volume impresses us with an increased sense of 
the irreducible differences that exist between the 
English and French temperament—differences which 
have of late been so happily negligible owing to the 
strong international friendship. An fond , the French¬ 
man is a fine fellow; so is the Englishman; and the two 
are beginning to recognise the fact—much to one 
another’s advantage. This little book will help people 
on our side of the Channel to understand the point of 
view taken by their vivacious neighbours, for reading 
between the lines we can discover the serious observer 
of men and things, in spite of the prevalence of the 
jester’s mood. We have not found a single witty para¬ 
graph in bad taste, and we are pleased that such neat 
little discursions should have been rescued from the 
oblivion of newspaper files and back numbers. The 
pleasure of reading them is greatly enhanced by the ex¬ 
cellent drawings of Mr. Frank Reynolds—many of 
which provoke smiles as irresistibly as the text which 
they illustrate. 

The Cannibal Crusader. By J. E. Panton. (Bristol: 

J. W. Arrowsmith, 6s.) 

Mr. Panton describes his story as “an allegory for 
the times.” One is reminded of the schoolboy’s defini¬ 
tion of an allegory as “ a heavenly story with no 
earthly meaning.” Eliminate the word “ heavenly ” 
and you have Mr. Panton’s novel in a nutshell. The 
story is a farrago of absurdities from beginning to 
end. It purports to relate the adventures of a young 
Englishman, the child of parents who had been cast 
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away on a desert island, where his father was killed 
and eaten by the chieftain of some savage tribe. The 
young man grows up on the island, enamoured of its 
customs, its morality and its diet. At length he is 
carried away by a rescue party, and safely landed in 
England. He rapidly develops into a choice mixture 
of the prig, the boor, and the bully. Happily, his 
visit is of short duration. He has learned that civili¬ 
sation is a fraud, that men and women are alike 
shams, and that religion is merely organised hypo¬ 
crisy. So, with a contented heart, he returns to his 
native island, with its cannibalism, its polygamy and 
its scanty costume. The book is not one that calls 
for special comment. It stands self-condemned by its 
own inherent silliness. We are prepared to extend a 
tolerant indulgence to Mr. Panton, however, for his 
picture of the bishop, who “ organised a midnight 
march through Lukeminster; or, rather—to be more 
correct than the bishop—an eleven o’clock march, for 
the public-houses in a cathedral town close at a more 
decorous hour than they do in London.” The march 
in question had important consequences, as two 
drunkards were discovered en route. 

Much may be forgiven a real enthusiast, but it was hard 
for D>rd Alwynne to hear that the streets of Lukeminster 
swarmed with drunkards the moment the public-houses were 
closed, particularly as the bishop utterly refused to discuss the 
subject. 

We seem to have heard something like this before. 
The Bishop of London once conferred immortality 
upon a (to say the least) somewhat dubious novel by 
making it the subject of a sermon in Westminster 
Abbev. We commend the present work to the favour¬ 
able consideration of his lordship. It awaits his formal 
benediction. Unhappily, we cannot give it ours. 

Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. (New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 6s.) 

Round a small village, somewhere in the United States, 
Miss Zona Gale has written as delightful a story as 
we have read for a very long time. The story is pure 
idyll; and to say this will be for many readers to write 
it down a failure. It affords an interesting contrast 
to Mr. James Blyth’s crude, violent, and brutal studies 
of East Anglian life. In Friendship the proprieties are 
rarely shocked. Life trembles on the verge of the 
angelic—with just that slight leaven of malice which is 
necessary for the mildest form of drama. There are 
not wanting the elements of tragedy, since sorrow and 
death are interwoven with the very texture of life. But, 
for the most part, the atmosphere is radiant with joy 
and hope and good fellowship. By the magic alchemy 
of Miss Gale’s art the commonplace is transmuted into 
the sublime, and the emotions, sacrifices, and ideals of 
these unimportant tradespeople and villagers are seen 
to partake of the nature of the immensities. Miss 
Gale introduces us to the company of postmistresses 
and laundry-women, and it is not long before we stand 
in the presence of a poet or a saint. Life in Friendship 
puts on a smiling face, and we turn away reluctantly 
from the contemplation of so much happiness and quiet 
humour. Especially hard is it to part with Calliope 
Marsh, whose running commentary on men, women 
and things throughout the narrative is a veritable ban¬ 
quet of delights. Calliope, indeed, recalls Mrs. Poyser, 
and Mrs. Poyser at her best—a Mrs. Poyser fertile in 
epigram, yet surveying life with larger, kindlier eyes 
than her English prototype. Before Calliope the other 
characters assume a relative insignificance, yet each in 
his or her way is memorable. Mrs. Sprague, for in¬ 
stance—of whom we are afforded a momentary glimpse 
—is as vivid and individual a figure as the luckless and 
pathetic Delia More, whose life-tragedy forms the sub¬ 
ject of one of the finest chapters in the book. 
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Mis Sprague, she’d hed a rile gift that way. She always 
done folks hair when they died, an’ she always got it like 
owned up how*, after she begun doin’ it so much, 
she used to set in church an’ in gathering and find herself 
look in at^ the backs of heads to see if they was two puffs or 
three, an^ whether the tw'ist was under to left or over to 
right—so’s she’d know if the time come. 

Does England, one feels tempted to ask, contain no 
Friendship Village ? Or, if it does, who shall interpret 
for us its beauty, its pathos, and its unknown, un¬ 
recognised heroisms? 44 If there were shrines to these 
things, writes the author, 41 we should seek them. The 
urgency is to recognise shrines/’ How great the 
urgency, only those know whose fate it is to follow the 
course of contemporary fiction! 


A D E M Y December m 

Mr. C. J. P. Cave also read a paper on “Balloon 
Observations at Ditcham Park near Petersfield h,\. 
27th—August 2nd, 1908.” He described how the reeis- 
tering balloons which were sent up were followed bv 
means of theodolites for the determination of wind 
velocities at different heights. The balloons were ob 
served until after they had entered the isothermal 
layer, and in each case there was a well-marked diminu¬ 
tion of wind velocity at its lower limit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ LOUVER." 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 

ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of this Society was held on Wed 
nesday evening, the 16th inst., at tne Institution ol 
Civil Engineers, Westminster, Dr. H. R. Mill, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair. 

Mr. Eric S. Bruce read a paper on “ Some Forms ol 
Scientific Kites, in which he brought to the notice ol 
the Society some forms of scientific kites other than the 
well-known box-kite invented by Mr. Hargrave. This 
is heavier and more breakable than many other forms 

°l u-i* S ’ P?ssesses the indisputable advantages ol 
stability, ascending steeply and exerting great force 
When there is wind enough to fly it, it would appear 
unsurpassed. It is, however, advisable that meteoro¬ 
logical kite ascents should be carried out as con¬ 
tinuously as is possible, and that as many as possible 
of those days when the heavier box-kite will not rise 
should be utilised for obtaining information. On this 
account Mr. Bruce considers that lighter forms of kites 
which are specially adapted for use in very light winds 
would be of great service. He then described the 
Brogden six-winged bird-kite, the Salmon eighteen¬ 
winged kite, the Barclay honeycombed-kite, the Codv 
bat-wmged box-kite, the Balston butterfly-kite, and 
the Burgoyne aluminium-kite. 

f ’• P A Cave r ead a R a P er on " The Register¬ 
ing Balloon Ascents in the British Isles, July 27th— 

August 1st, 1908.” These ascents were made in con¬ 
nection with the extended series of ascents of kites and 
balloons arranged by the International Commission for 
Scientific Aeronautics. Twelve balloons were sent ur 
ur Meteorological Office under the direction ol 
Mr. W. H. Dines, F.R.S., six ascents being from 
Crinan on the west coast of Scotland, and six from 
Pvrton Hill, Oxfordshire; six were sent up by the 
Meteorological Department of the Manchester Univer¬ 
sity under the direction of Mr. J. E. Petavel, F.R.S.; 
six by Captain C. H. Ley, from Birdhill, Co. Limerick, 
for the Kite Committee; and four by Mr. C. J. P. Cave 
from Ditcham Park, Petersfield. Hants. Of those sent 
up, four from Crinan, five from Manchester, three from 
i yrton Hill, and two each from Birdhill and Ditcham 
have been recovered. The meteorographs used were of 
the type designed by Mr. Dines, in which the traces 
are made on copper plates electro-plated with silver, 
borne of the records show considerable differences of 
temperature between the up and the down traces, which 
seems to indicate that fairly rapid fluctuations of tem¬ 
perature may occur in the upper air. The average 
height reached was 10.2 miles, the greatest height being 
14 3 miles. AH the balloons except one reached the 
isothermal layer, and show that the diminution of tem¬ 
perature with height ceases after a certain point, or 
that there is a rise of temperature; the rise of tempera¬ 
ture is quite marked, even in the case of balloons which 
have attained their highest point after sunset, and 
cannot therefore be the effect of solar radiation. 


To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—T he etymological connection of the English word 
“ louver ” with the mediaeval Latin word " lodium M was first 
suggested, as far as 1 know’, in a note w hich appeared in The 
Academy on November 24, 1894, over my signature. This 
etymology is given with additional corroborative facts in a 
note on the Promptorium word “lovere,” written by me in 
1895 (see my edition of the Winchester Promptorium, note 
No. 1,294). The derivation has been accepted by Prof. Skeat, 
as may be seen in his 44 Concise Dictionary,” published in 1901! 
and by Dr. H. Bradley in the L portion of the great Oxford 
dictionary, published in 1903. After fourteen years this exptena- 
tion of 44 louver ” still holds the field, and doubtless will 
continue to do so until more cogent objections can be raised 
against it than were advanced in last week’s letter on the 
subject. 

It is a very significant fact that in mediaeval glossaries 
English-Latin and Latin-English, in the Vocabularies, as well 
as in the larger dictionaries, the Catholicon Anglicum, the 
Promptorium and the Ortus Vocabulorum the regular, the 
constant equivalent for the English 44 lovere ” is the Latin 
44 lodium ” (for proof see my Promptorium note, above dted). 
Well, w*hat was the earliest meaning of our word 44 louver M ? 
It meant the opening on the roof of a building, made to cam 
off the smoke from the fire in the middle of the hall. Compare 
the Catholicon Anglicum : 44 Luvere: fumarium, lodium.” 
Note : 44 lodium ” is a synonym of 44 fumarium.” But what 
is the derivation of this by no means rare Latin word 
44 lodium ”? It is not of Latin origin; it is not in Ducange. 
My suggestion is that it is of Scandinavian origin, and that 
it is a Latinised form of the Icelandic hldd t a hearth, a chimney- 
piece, in fact a 44 fumarium.” Another Latin derivative of 
this Scandinavian word h\ 6 d would be lodarium, which in 
Anglo-Norman would become loere t whence the louere {or 
lovere), of the English glosses, the 44 louver ” of the “ Net 
English Dictionary.” 

A. L. Mayhkw. 


THE ALBERT HALL MEETING. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,—I am usually so cordially in sympathy with your views 
on Female Suffrage and the Suffragettes that I extremely 
regret I cannot endorse at all your remarks on the Albert Hall 
meeting of the 5th inst. Plainly your article is due to an 
entire misconception of the facts, owing to your not having 
been present, relying instead on misleading reports and ktters 
to the Press. 

For instance, you speak as if everyone present was a sup¬ 
porter of Female Suffrage. On the contrary, I believe that 
hundreds, including many of the stewards, were either Anti- 
Suffragists (tw’o stewards that I spoke to were) or neutrals 
attracted by curiosity. When Lady McLaren put the resolution 
a certain number of hands were held up in favour. She then 
said: 44 To the contrary,” but studiously looked down- 

Instantly a few hands—the Sunday Times says 44 a dozen or 
twenty ”—shot up, including my right hand. Lady McLaren, 
however, declared the resolution 44 carried unanimously.” and 
the Press most mendaciously writh the honourable exception 
noted, recorded her statement, as the Morning Post , abo 
falsely, declared that a resolution in favour of Female Suffrage 
had been 44 carried unanimously ” at Kensington Town Hall 
on the evening of November 30, when a dozen of us vexed 
against it. Many people at the Albert Hall undoubtedly 
refrained from voting. 

Now, as to the 44 brutality.” A great deal of play is made 
in certain quarters with the words 44 Liberal stewards,” as if 
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Conservative stewards would have acted entirely differently. 
We shall see. Who says there w f as brutality? Docs the Times 
say so? On the contrary the Times distinctly says that the 
protests were factitious and mechanical. The only representa¬ 
tive of the Press who did aver this definitely and vehemently 
was the representative of the Standard, probably Mr. John 
Foster Fraser, a Conservative supporter of Female Suffrage. 

1 am aware that various letters have been written to papers. 
A person, for example, calling herself “ Beatrice Tina *’ hints 
in the Sew Age distinctly that women have been subjected to 
“ rape *’—her own worcL—and covertly counsels Suffragettes 
to take lethal weapons with them to meetings and resist 
seizure. This infamous suggestion was first made by the 
•• Rev.** Dr. Akcd, who sold his eloquence, such as it is, to 
Rockefeller, and now' advises Suffragettes to use ** daggers 
and dynamite.** It has never been made about any specified 
steward or stewards, for the simple reason that if anyone 
dared to publish such a libel it would be instantly proved to 
be a lie as black as the darkest night and as deep as the 
deepest hell. 1 cannot believe. Sir, that you credit such a 
calumny for an instant. Then there are letters written to 
the papers by Earl Russell and Mr. Hentschel. You must 
remember that Earl Russell is a strong supporter of militant 
tactics, and the husband of a woman w ho declared at a meeting 
that the Suffragettes would be justified in blowing up Hollowly 
Prison if it advanced their cause. He and Mr. Hentschel 
evidently anticipated having their feelings harrowed by the 
necessarily vigorous removal of women, who fought like 
maniacs and wild beasts, and they were not disappointed, 
especially as their female friends flung themselves on the 
ground and had to be carried. As to the story of the man w ho 
struck a woman on the mouth, probably what happened is 
that he tried to put his hand over her mouth and she jerked 
her head up. The “ Suffragettes in trousers ** present were 
ready to call the stewards “ Cowards! ** before they ever 
reached the women at all, just as they have shouted similarly 
at the police when they have been doing their unpleasant duty. 
These things can’t be done without a little roughness. 

Then, as to Mr. Lk>yd-George*s speech. At the risk of 
being accused of “ Suffragist leanings,** in spite of my 
innumerable contributions to papers against it, I am bound to 
say I endorse the opinion of the Observer that Mr. George’s 
speech was a triumph of pluck, moderation, and good sense. 
He indulged in none of the frenzied abuse of men and men’s 
laws customary to the Pankhursts and Fenwick-Millers of 
Female Suffrage, but actually succeeded in making something 
of a case. He is never likely to persuade me, but whatever 
side of this controversy a man takes he is in good company. 
After all, if Mr. Lloyd-George is a supporter of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of women so were Ix>rd Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, 
and they at least cannot be accused of being Nonconformists 
or Little Englanders. 1 think Female Suffrage will be defeated 
and crushingly defeated; but I as surely think this will only be 
so if we state facts exactly as they are, and do scrupulous 
justice to honourable opponents. 

Arch. G. 

[Our comments on this letter will be found in ** Life and 
Letters.”—E d.] 
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np HERE can be no more accept- 
1 ab’e or useful CHRISTMAS 
or NEW YEAR’S PRESENT than 
a Framed Picture ready to hang on 
the wall. Everybody likes pictures 
of some kind or other, and at 

THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY 

will be found a selection of framed 
Autotype Reproductions sufficiendy 

1 large and varied to suit the greatest 
diversities of taste. 

Ancient and Modern Art in all phases are 
fully represented. 

Permanent Autotype Reproductions are decora¬ 
tive in character, and appeal to most lovers of 
Art. Their reasonable price bring them within 
reach of the most modest picture buyer. 

A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C. 

(A few doors west of Mudie's Library.) 
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UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 


A social club for men and women interested 
in politics, literature, or art. Lectures, enter¬ 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Square Station. Inex¬ 
pensive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
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lloomsbury. 
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Fine Fun for the Fireside, six stamps. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 

The Rev. Father Tabb sends us the following small 
verse, presumably as a sort of Christmas greeting: 

Let men of war defend the sea, 

As once at Trafalgar; 

But let the land protected be 
By us the women of war. 

For by the feminine device 
Of missiles deftly hurled, 

We’ll face all enemies but mice, 

And so defy the world. 

If the waits should by any chance call upon the Pank- 
hursts in the frosty watches of Christmas Eve, they 
might include this little song in their repertoire. 


There are not lacking certain joyous indications that 
Mr. Owen Seaman and his associates of Punch have 
been round exhibiting their rapped knuckles to one 
of our undergraduate contemporaries. At any rate, a 
journal which is commonly credited with the glory 
of having suckled Mr. Seaman’s stupendous genius 
blossomed out last week with an “ attack ” on the 
editor of The Academy —an attack, by the way, which 
renders it quite plain that The Academy has accom¬ 
plished at least some portion of the good w f ork which 
it was ambitious to accomplish. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Seaman, however, the Christmas vacation is now 
upon us, and, in consequence, the cherubic young 
gentlemen who are responsible for the conduct of our 
aforesaid undergraduate contemporary, are at present 
enjoying their holidays under the wing of their proud 
papas and mammas, and are, one supposes, far too 
deeply engrossed in the delights of snapdragon, 
musical-chairs, hunt-the-slipper, puss-in-the-corner, and 
kindred innocent pleasures to continue the war on Mr. 
Seaman’s behalf. Consequently, if it should happen 
that our surmises in the matter are correct, Mr. 
Seaman will be at some disadvantage, and as this w'ould 
be a pity, we commend to his attention, as suitable 
champions of himself, the Boys ’ Own Paper and the 


Infants' Magazine. We are anxious to believe that 
Mr. Seaman has no knowledge whatever of our gentle 
undergraduate’s “attack,” and if, indeed, he be inno¬ 
cent of such knowledge, we can only commiserate him 
on the altogether too obvious zeal of his aspiring 
young friends. To a man of feeling, the champion¬ 
ship of the foolish should be a good deal more annoy¬ 
ing than the reproof of the wise. We wish Mr. Sea¬ 
man a merry Christmas. 


A merry Christmas, also, to the editor of the Out¬ 
look. This gentleman produces a noble sixpennyworth 
weekly, without apparent strain or stress. His journal 
has a fair page and a commanding ensemble , and $0 
far as we are able to agree with them, its politics are 
right. But the editor of the Outlook cannot, appar¬ 
ently, bring himself to a proper understanding of that 
simple literary affair, the sonnet. Only the other week 
he allowed one of his reviewers to describe the sonnet 
at the beginning of Mr. Sw'inburne’s new' volume, 
“ The Age of Shakespeare,” as two fine stanzas. And 
last Saturday he published a sonnet about Milton which 
simply takes the breath. Here we are: 

Blind, wast thou, mighty Bard, who drankest deep 
The waters sweet of Helicon; then climb 
Didst loftiest where Olympus mount sublime 
Cradlcth the clouds, and Morn’s child-sunbeams leap, 

Thy blindness, wherefore should we piteous weep?— 

Thou gavest sight to moral darkness, thou 
Didst England teach then, now, and ever, bow 
The knee to God alone f and Freedom keep 
As his loved jewel married to her care. 

Blind !—Didst thou not walk in glades of Paradise, 

E’en past the battlements of War and snare 
Of politics? 

Modesty compels us not to proceed further. The 
name of the author is “ L. Lydia Acadia Panter.” Will 
no one tell us what she sings? “Then climb didst 
loftiest where Olympus mount sublime ” baffles us 
utterly, and so does “ Thou didst England teach then, 
now, and ever, bow' the knee.” Besides which there is 
a syllable too many in the tenth line. That a paper 
w'ith the smallest claim to literary importance should 
print such a graceless bit of w'ork is amazing. We have 
alw r ays had a theory that there are few' editors in Lon¬ 
don who are capable of distinguishing between good 
poetry and bad. In one way and another we are accu¬ 
mulating a mass of evidence in support of our conten¬ 
tion which is appalling in its completeness. The gentle¬ 
man w f ho edits the Outlook should really be more care¬ 
ful. 


Referring to a certain poet, who has lately had a 
great deal to say about his rapier, a Scotch contem¬ 
porary describes him feelingly as a “ tousy tike.” We 
are careful to reproduce the phrase without misprint. 
Well, the “ tousy tike ” has been contributing 
“ poetry ” to the Westminster Gazette and to the 
Athena'um. And in the Westminster poem he treats 
us to a succession of lines like the following: 

Gulls, 

Riparian scavengers, arose and wheeled 
About my head for morsels begging loud 
With savage cries, that piercingly reverhed 
The tempest’s dissonance. Birds, in themselves 
Unmusical and uninventive, ape 
Impressive things with mockery undesigned. 

and so on and so forth. “ Riparian scavengers ” is a 
magical phrase, and it will no doubt sing in the bosoms 
of persons who read the Westminster for many a day 
to come. In the “tousy tike’s” Athencrum effusion, 
which by the way is called “ The Wasp,” we get the 
following: — 
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Once as l went by rail to Epping Street, 

Both windows being open, a wasp flew in, 

Through the compartment flashed and almost out, 
Scarce seen, scarce heard; but dead against the pane 
Entitled " Smoking,” did the train’s career 
Arrest her passage. 

Here, of course, you have jewels five words long that 
on the stretched forefinger of old Time must of neces¬ 
sity sparkle for ever. 1 he simple man will want to 
know how the wasp could get into that compartment 
if the window’s had been shut. He might also desire 
to know whether 44 entitled ” is a good poetic synonym 
for “ inscribed,” and whose passage was arrested by 
the train’s career. Of course, we take it that the “ tousy 
tike 99 means the 11 woppse's ” career—but can we not 
look to him to sav what he means, particularly in the 
Athenaeum? One might have expected from the open¬ 
ing of this marvel of the verse maker’s art that our 
“ tike 99 w’ould go on to enshrine in deathless metre the 
prodigies of valour in which he engaged in the shooing 
out of his railwav compartment of the Epping wasp 
w'ith the assistance of the extra special Star which hap¬ 
pened to be in his nervy digits at the moment. But he 
does nothing of the kind. It seems that after ” flirting 
petulant wings” and 44 singing fiercely” against the 
pane entitled ” Smoking ” for some moments, the wasp 
actually fell. 

Down she fell—six inches down ! 

Hovered a second, dazed and dubious still; 

Then soared away, a captive queen set free. 

Where is your John Milton now? 44 A summer’s day 
he fell.” Not a bit of it—six inches down! We never 
heard of anything quite so momentous in our lives 
before. The 44 tousy tike,” not to mention Mr. Kendall 
of the Athenaeum , is clearly determined that the pub¬ 
lic shall have some poetry, cost what it may. The 
ghastly spiritual tragedy embodied in this powerful 
tale of the wasp is calculated to move a heart of stone. 
“ Down she fell—six inches down! ” The words stir 
one like a blast of martial trumpets. When you come 
to think of it she could scarcly have fallen six inches 
up, which illustrates the wonderful sureness of our 
poet’s grip. Mr. Rendall is no doubt doing his best, 
but we do not exaggerate when we say that w r e have 
seen less ridiculous verses in the Pink *Un. On the 
other hand, we rejoice to learn that the wasps of 
Epping Street are just about as harmless as the rapiers 
of Stonecutter Street. 


The fact is that we are face to face with a great 
dearth of printable poetry. This is not, one need 
scarcely say, the fault of either the editor of the Out¬ 
look, or the editor of the Athenaeum . It is simply a 
defect of the time. In the much-despised mid-Vic¬ 
torian era England was full of poets, and poetry was a 
serious vocation. Nowadays, the moment a man shows 
p3etic talent he is invited by the enterprising to 
review books about poetry, or to ” try his hand ’ at a 
41 novel of passion.” It is Mr. Binyon, we believe, 
who has complained that your modern poet is continu¬ 
ally going up and dow r n ” on other people’s errands/ 
Within living memory there have been poets who could 
live and serve the Muses on a hundred a year. Nowa¬ 
days, the poet who would be respected by his fellow 
men must have at least five hundred, and the Muses 
simply haven’t got such sums about them. Hence one 
has to spend hours of one’s days sorting beetles at a 
public museum, or pasting up anthologies for adven¬ 
turous publishers. And then there are food and wine 
in Soho and literarv “ At Homes ” in Bedford Park, 
and week-ends at Brighton. The garrets that the 
Muses used are become a byword and a reproach, and 
as for bread and cheese and beer, w r e all prefer stuffed 
ortolans, Heidseick, and old brandy, so that our grain 
is roughened, and w*e w r rite only of evenings after the 
theatre and supper. Meanwhile, editors yearn for 


poetry as pants the hart for cooling streams. And 
when anything comes their way which has the bare 
appearance of plausibility they print it, believing that it 
must be excellent. We believe that it is better that a 
literary paper should be denuded of poetry altogether 
than that it should print or promulgate the inferior or 
brummagem article. The Outlook should never have 
printed its Milton sonnet, and as for the Athenaeum 
and the 44 tousy tike” and the Epping Wasp—well, 
w’ell! 


The proceedings against Mr. Bottomley for contempt 
of Court were entirely justified. In John Hull he pub¬ 
lished a cartoon, representing the figure of Justice be¬ 
spattered with mud, and with mud in one of her scales. 
The cartoon had reference to other proceedings against 
Mr. Bottomley at the Guildhall. Mr. Bottomley was 
given a month in which to pay a fine of three hundred 
pounds. Failing this payment, he will be attached for 
his contempt. The fine is a heavy one, and Mr. Bot¬ 
tomley is said to be debating whether it were better to 
pay or to be imprisoned. If he is a wise man he will 
pay. The Suffragist tactics of going to prison when 
you can avoid it, and holding yourself up to the world 
as a blessed maTtyr when you have done your time, is 
not to be commended. In connection with these pro¬ 
ceedings for contempt Mr. Bottomley has explained 
that nothing was further from his thoughts or intention 
than in any wav to suggest that the administration of 
justice in His Majesty’s courts could be besmirched, 
and he went on to say that what he did mean to sug¬ 
gest was that 44 the prosecution itself was dirty.” This 
being so, it is a pity that he did not label his besmirched 
figure 44 Prosecution,” instead of investing it with the 
ordinary symbols of justice. Even then he would have 
been taking an unwise and unsportsmanlike course, for 
his prosecution at the Guildhall is* in the hands of the 
Treasury, and is being virtually conducted by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, so that w’here the 
dirtiness comes in is not exactly obvious. Mr. Bot¬ 
tomley very naturally wants a fair field for himself. 
It is not seemly that he should attempt to throw mud 
at the administrators of the laws of his country. If 
the contempt for which he is to be punished had been 
committed by the editor of any other paper than John 
Bull nobody would have sympathised w’ith the offend¬ 
ing editor. Mr. Bottomley is not entitled to the 
smallest sympathy because he happens to be editor and 
defendant rolled into one. Unless w r e are bad prophets 
he will pay his three hundred pounds. The fact 
that he is an amateur in journalism is no excuse for bis 
flagrant violation of the decencies of the business. 

Meanwhile, it appears that Mr. Bottomley cannot be 
content to let well alone. He says, in the current issue 
of John Bull , that he has no intention of departing 
from his undertaking to the Court not to make any 
further comment upon the Guildhall proceedings, yet 
he goes on to 44 acknowledge with gratitude the 
marked difference between the attitude adopted 
towards him by the Attorney-General and that 
which he has had to contend with elsewhere.” He 
also publishes the following anagram: 44 Horatio 

Bottomley—hot trial too me boy.” The ana¬ 
gram is obviously silly, as most anagrams are. But 
w r e doubt very much whether Mr. Bottomley keeps 
within the limits of his undertaking when he 44 acknow¬ 
ledges with gratitude ” the marked difference between 
the attitude of the Attorney-General and 44 that w’ith 
w’hich we have had to contend with elsewhere.” 
The administration of justice is not a matter for 
either gratitude or ingratitude, and Mr. Bottomley has 
no right to suggest that the people “ elsewhere ” are 
treating him improperly or in a manner which compels 
him to be grateful to the Attorney-General. It would 
be improper for us to comment upon the Guild" 
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hall proceedings, but one thing is certain* 
namely, that Mr. Bottomley is in just as 
good hands and receiving precisely the same 
treatment as any other Englishman would receive 
in the like circumstance. It is by his own election that 
he acts as his own counsel, and he thereby secures the 
advantage of a latitude which would not be accorded 
to professional counsel. So that his squeals and com¬ 
plaints and innuendoes ill become him. Let him be 
assured that nothing awaits him but fairness and jus¬ 
tice. And let him be assured also that if he indulges 
again in contempt of court, his fine will probably not 
be arranged on the two for three-hapence principle. 


We observe that a writer in one of the weeklies is 
reviving the old question as to “ tartarly ” reviewers. 
The Author , it seems, has reprinted a wicked notice 
from the Quarterly Review for April, 1833. 

This is, as some of his marginal notes intimate, Mr. Tenny¬ 
son’s second appearance. . . We gladly seize this oppor¬ 

tunity of repairing an unintentional neglect, and of introduc¬ 
ing to the admiration of our more sequestered readers a new 
prodigy of genius—another and a brighter star of that galaxy 
or 44 milky way ** of poetry of which the lamented Keats was 
the harbinger. . . . 14 If any sense in me remains M ! This 

doubt is inconsistent with the opening stanza of the piece, and 
in fact, too modest; we take upon ourselves to reassure Mr. 
Tennyson that, even after he shall be dead and buried, as much 
“ sense *’ will still remain as he has now the good fortune to 
possess. 

And it is pointed out that the volume thus noticed 
contained “ CEnone ” and the “Lotus Eaters. ” The 
innuendo, of course, is that persons who find their 
poetical works severely treated by the modern reviewer 
may be sure that they are persons of shining genius, 
and that the severe reviewer is a dull and malicious clod, 
who, if everybody had his deserts, should be hanged 
right off. We consider, however, that such a view is 
exceedingly bad for poets. Of course, no person who 
can write at all would encourage it; but the ground 
happens nowadays to be cumbered by persons who 
find it greatly to their advantage to dub themselves 
“ poet,” but who yet are not poets in the least. We 
consider it desirable that such people should be told the 
plain truth about their work. The Quarterly Re¬ 
viewers of 1833 made mistakes, and doubtless the daily 
and weekly reviewers of 1908 have made mistakes, but 
it is safe to say that nine times out of ten they have 
equally hit the right nails on the head. The person who 
is damaged by an unfair review has yet to be dis¬ 
covered. Of course, the case of Keats will be cited 
forthwith, but those who argue that Keats was really 
“ killed off ” by an article are welcome to their argu¬ 
ment. Men have died and worms have eaten them, 
but not for reviews. And, according to the publishers, 
unfavourable review's sell a great many more books 
than the treacly sort. So that, on the whole, the 
matter works out rather well. Besides, it is much finer 
for you to be able to read in your old age stupidly 
adverse criticism of noble work than for you to read 
idiotic praises which have never been justified. The 
last thing that should concern an author is a review. 
The reviewer’s real concern is w r ith the public. It is 
his business to direct the public taste, and particularly 
to warn it against shams and foulness. The modern 
notion that a reviewer exists purely for the benefit of 
authors and publishers, and that he should exercise his 
whole energies with a view to assisting the one to a 
vogue, and the other to enormous profits, is a mistake. 
We quite recognise that the literary columns of certain 
journals are rapidly becoming little better than the 
4 4 tied ” property of certain publishing houses, and that 
while the quid fro quo between publishers and certain 
journals is not overtly insisted upon, it has covertly to 
be arranged somehow if that journal is to find due 
favour with those sections of the trade. 
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CHRISTMAS 

The Baby of Bethlehem 
Lay in a manger, 

And the Wise Men and the Kings came 
To give him gold and frankincense 
And myrrh; 

And Mary, his mother, bent over him, 

And he had a star for his own, 

Which shone white and fair in the East. 

And they have called his name 
The Prince of Peace; 

And in his name 

Men have cast out devils, 

And handled serpents, 

And ruled the people, 

And builded glories and greatness, 

And died very comfortably. 

And you of Babylon 
Shall consider Him now 
Stark, where He stands— 

The Man of Sorrows 
And Acquainted with Grief, 

The Light of the World— 

Shivering outside the halls 
Wherein you make feasts for Him. 

T. W. H. C. 


MR. ASQUITH BREAKS-UP 

The Harmsworthised “Thunderer” continues to 
thunder in a very cheerful hapenny way. Parliament 
being prorogued, our contemporary has concluded that 
the moment arises for a masterly review df the Session, 
which, of course, is excellent journalism, particularly 
as it would appear to have been written at Carmelite 
I House rather than at Printing House Square. For 
this review of the Session, considered by the superficial 
yard, we have abundant admiration. In a sense, it 
may be considered a journalistic feat. If it is the 
work of one fair hand, let us marvel. If half a dozen 
hands have been procured for the job we must marvel 
still. And in any case the Editor of the Times —or is 
it the Editor of the Daily MailT —merits the heartfelt 
thanks of the community, inasmuch as he is obviously 
a gentleman of a large and powerful intellect and a 
profound sense of what is fitting. Parliament being 
prorogued, of course, the Premier has gone off to 
Slains Castle. Mr. Birrell is at Sheringham, doubt¬ 
less sharpening the knife with which he would fain slit 
the wizeands of the Lords; Mr. Lloyd George is buy¬ 
ing holly in the public market of Aberfeldv; and 
Messrs. Churchill. Burns. Runciman, McKenna and 
the rest of the smaller fry are departed their several 
ways, each with his pocket full of money and his barrel 
full of beer, for the enjoyment of the Christmas festi¬ 
vities. For the “ Thunderer ” and its expanse of Ses¬ 
sional review none of them would be disposed to care 
a threepenny-bit had the review been one of ^your 
ordinary come-day-go-day, God-send-Sunday, dull, 
deadlv, leaden performances in which the Times of Mr. 
Moberlev Bell so wallowed. As it is. however, the 
Prime Minister and his hilarious, fist-shaking, pot¬ 
tossing lieutenants will take great notice of certain 
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portions of the Times newspaper and its Sessional 
remarks, which portions owe themselves, it seems to 
us, utterly to the beautiful spirit of Harmsworth which 
now pervades the precincts. Let us consider these 
sections of the review and be wise. Says the Times: 

Mr. Asquith assumed the leadership of the Liberal Party 
when the first flush of success had already evaporated during 
two years tenure of office; it was hardly perhaps expected 
that he should succeed comparatively late in the day in fully 
co-ordinating the powers which had grown used to independent 
exercise, and were already beginning to flag. His personal 
position, however, has been strengthened since April last by 
a display of honest sincerity and temperate firmness, both 
with his Party and with the rest of the country. . . . On 

the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George, by unguarded expressions 
and by symptoms of inability to take a comprehensive and 
impartial view of national finances, has seriously tarnished the 
high reputation which he earned at the Board of Trade. Until 
the production of his first Budget, however, any judgment 
passed upon his work in his new' post must necessarily be 
provisional. Mr. Winston Churchill at the Board of Trade 
and Mr. McKenna at the Admiralty have yet to be proved. 

. . . Mr. Runciman’s reputation was firmly established 

by his able and sympathetic conduct of the negotiations 
towards an educational settlement, while in the same negotia¬ 
tions the Archbishop of Canterbury displayed qualities, both 
as a Churchman and as a statesman, which w f ere worthy of 
his great position. 

Of course, the Archbishop of Canterbury has nothing 
to do with Mr. Asquith's precious Government, but, 
as the Times has dragged him in, we shall permit his 
Grace to remain. Meanwhile, we must look a little 
closely into the certificates of character. To take Mr. 
Asquith first, the Times judgment of him is surely 
flagrant, wicked and mocking in the extreme. The 
Times does not believe that since April the Prime 
Minister has strengthened his personal position “ by a 
display of honest sincerity and temperate firmness, 
both with his party and with the rest of the country.” 
The Prime Minister does not believe this himself; his 
Cabinet does not believe it; the country does not be¬ 
lieve it. His position, personal and general, was never 
weaker or more ignominious than it is at the present 
moment, and consequently the Times speaks that 
which is untrue in substance and in fact. If Mr. 
Asquith had been a sincere, strong Premier he would 
have gone to the country over the Licensing Bill. He 
staked his political reputation on the success or failure 
of that Bill, and he has refused to pay his wager. He 
is the butt and laughing-stock and contempt of the 
constituencies in consequence. Nothing short of a 
Harmsworth-fed newspaper would be disingenuous and 
unblushing enough to come forward at a juncture like 
the present and declare solemnly that a minister who 
has notoriously lost the confidence and respect even of 
the very hangers-on of his own party, 44 had strengthened 
his personal position by a display of honest sincerity 
and temperate firmness.” We suppose that by 14 honest 
sincerity” the Times means the Licensing Bill, and 
by “temperate firmness” it means the 44 blood of the 
House of Lords.” We can afford to leave it at that. 
As to Mr. Lloyd George, if we are to believe the 
Times , his high reputation has been tarnished. In 
view of the fact that Mr. Lloyd George never had a 
high reputation it would be absurd for him to attempt 
to tarnish it. Mr. Lloyd George’s discomfiture arises 
purely from his fundamental lack of balance. It is 
true that he has uttered unguarded words, because he 
never utters anything else. He is a pettyfogging, 
half-witted agitator, perked up in the likeness of a 
minister of the Crown. It was as natural that he 
should make a mess of himself as it is natural for an 
ill-bred child to besmear itself with jam. One cannot 
in any conceivable circumstances take Mr. Lloyd George 
seriously, and the Times's condemnation of him is really 
a valiant effort to treat him respectfully which will 
provoke every man with a pair of eyes to plain 


laughter. For the rest, we rejoice to be requested to 
imagine that Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. McKenna 
have yet to be proved. The country at large is 
acquainted with Mr. Churchill at any rate, and it is 
not in the smallest need of proofs about him. It 
knows him for a windy wobbler, who says “yea ” to¬ 
day and 44 nay ” to-morrow, and who, so long as his 
own turn is served, would suffer no pangs for England 
if she were to be made a German province in the morn¬ 
ing. The Times may well talk about proof. We shall 
never prove Mr. Churchill, for the very simple reason 
that we can never put any trust in him. For Mr. 
McKenna, at the risk of shocking the Times , we shall 
assert that no more dangerous person could possibly 
be at the Admiralty. He is dangerous because he has 
yet to be proved, so that herein the Times knocks the 
nail entirely on the head. We do not want unproven 
men, either at the Admiralty or anywhere else. Still 
less do we want unproven Mr. McKennas. Lastly, 
we have Mr. Runciman and his dear friend, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. One understands how touch¬ 
ingly admirable the negotiations of these gentlemen 
44 towards an educational settlement ” must have ap¬ 
peared to Carmelite House, and how terrible was the 
consternation in that quarter when it was discovered 
that the poor old horse, which his Grace of Canter¬ 
bury proposed so sweetly to barter with the gentle 
youth from Newcastle, was not his Grace’s to barter. 
Both gentlemen have, indeed, to be commended upon 
the silken nature of their commerce; their ethics were 
faulty; their manners w*ere dainty and delicate, and. 
consequently, most pleasing to the Harmsworthian 
eye. We understand that Mr. Runciman and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will not even yet admit that 
their honest little deal will not be brought off. They 
may take it from us, however, that their bare appear¬ 
ance in the market-place on any future occasion will 
be the signal for an immediate gathering round of per¬ 
sons who have some acquaintance with the first prin¬ 
ciples of horse-dealing. Praise from the Times is very 
soothing, but it cannot wipe out the eighth Command¬ 
ment. We wish the whole of the gentlemen upon 
whom the Times has bestowed its frosted and em¬ 
broidered Christmas compliments the best that they 
can honestly wish themselves. If they would devote 
the present hallowed and gracious time to a thorough 
searching of their hearts, with a view to enabling them¬ 
selves to do what will be good for the country and 
good for their fellow men, rather than what is good 
for the party and good for themselves, they might 
accomplish next session work of which they need not 
be particularly ashamed. 


THE FOOTSORE FRUMPS. 

The Saturday Review*'s Wood Nymph has come out of 
gaol, and in order, no doubt, that she might not feel 
the want of a chaperon, a considerate Home Secre¬ 
tary has released also the lady’s mother, whose “time” 
was not vet up. The season compels us, on the whole, 
to be pleased that two such feckless creatures as 
Christabel and her Ma have been released. That 
they should have had to spend Christmas Day in 
prison would have distressed us, or, as who should 
say, touched us nearly. We should have been sorry, 
not only for the ladies themselves, but for their friends 
and admirers outside, chief among whom, of course, 
we must count Mr. Harold Hodge and Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm. To see a great journal in pain is nearly as bad 
as the sight of a fat man in tears. Miss Pankhurst 
and Mrs. Pankhurst, however, are released, and the 
Saturday Review catches its heart up like the grass¬ 
hopper in the poem. Meanwhile, our contemporary’s 
little singing bird has been made the subject of tearful 
rhapsody on the part of a Suffragist sentimentalist and 
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of a congratulatory breakfast, which appears to have 
taken place at the Inns of Court Hotel. 

After the breakfast there was a procession. Christa- 
bel, accompanied by Mamma, was enthroned on a 
sort of Lord George Sanger wagonette, drawn by 
eight “white ’’ horses led by male men, and flanked 
by a bevy of female women on further “ white ” 
horses, which had evidently been hired from a circus. 
We have quoted “ white ” in this connection because 
it is the Suffragist’s own epithet for their fiery barbs, 
which were, however, in point of fact, animals of the 
common spotted grey variety, and had been selected, 
no doubt, as a sort of ocular demonstration of the 
theory that the grey mare is the better horse. The 
tumult at the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields when the 
escort mounted, was a sight for gods and little fishes. 
Out of a dozen or so bold Suffragists who had come 
forth to lend equestrian grace to the proceedings, 
seven at least had to be lifted on to their chargers by 
main force and in pretty much the manner of so many 
sacks of potatoes. The difficulty of getting out of 
Lincoln’s Inn Felds into the Kingsway seems to have 
been enormous, and the manoeuvre took up quite three- 
quarters of an hour of the Suffragists’ valuable time. 
One of the ladies’ horses tried to cut a long story short 
by bolting into the traffic for all he was worth. Only 
by the narrowest squeak did the young woman save 
her precious neck and her bright young vote, and many 
were the cutting, not to say ribald, remarks addressed 
to her by florid gentlemen in charge of the vans of 
various railway companies, various brewers, and vari¬ 
ous firms of parcel-carriers. In time, however, the 
great procession was duly formed. Right in front, 
wearing a ridiculous uniform, was the beautiful Mrs. 
Drummond, supported on her left by Sylvia, another 
little peach from the Pankhurst family tree. Behind, 
ranged up in fours, were a couple of hundred or so 
militant Suffragists, arrayed, for the most part, in 
fantastic costumes, and carrying in their hands green, 
white and purple flags. Then came Christabel and 
Mamma on the wagonette, looking, on the whole, a 
trifle sheepish; and then the outriders on the grey 
mares, and three or four hundred other militant Suffra¬ 
gists, the whole being rounded off, as it were, by a 
family of stout Jews in a motor car. There were two 
bands of music, both of them male. The crowd was 
an ordinary London crowd—pretty mixed, reasonably 
good-humoured, and, in the special circumstances, 
disposed to argue. An elderly gentleman with a 
broken nose distinguished himself by enquiring of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s singing bird whether she were disposed 
to come down from her perch and do a day’s washing 
“ for four bob, an’ good pay, too,’’ to which sally 
Mr. Beerbohm’s singing bird replied with a gesture 
of the hand, which indicated great hauteur. 

Immediately at the back of the triumphal wagonette 
there walked a little man with a beard who appeared 
to imagine that he was at a funeral. Judging from the 
reverence he exhibited for the back of the car, we 
should advise Mr. Beerbohm to consider well his posi¬ 
tion. There is evidently more than one Romeo in the 
field. But that is as it may be. We surveyed this won¬ 
derful procession with mingled feelings. Candour 
compels us to admit that there were one or two pretty 
faces in it, and one or two neatly-dressed female 
forms divine. For the rest—four hundred and seventy- 
five of them—well, they were not pretty, and they 
w'erc not even passably ugly. They waddled and 
limped horribly; they wore their clothes anyhow; they 
waved their bannerettes in a listless, foolish manner, 
and the light of enthusiasm, which is supposed always 
to shine upon their faces, failed somehow to make its 
appearance. A more ridiculous gang of footsore 
frumps we have never had the pleasure of setting eyes 
on. and we have recollections of the celebrated march 


to Hyde Park and of another celebrated march to the 
Albert Hall. Taking the exhibition all in all, there 
was just one point about it for w’hich we must be 
thankful—namely, the fact that it was a very small 
affair. 

Although the chiefest saint and martyr of them all 
had come forth in a purple mackintosh and a floppy 
hat to receive the adoration of the faithful, the faithful 
had not rolled up in their thousands, but only in their 
few hundreds, and even these few hundreds were ob¬ 
viously impatient, and not over-enthusiastic, and 
heartily desirous of being through with the business. 
We consider that this circumstance is in effect a distinct 
indication that the hearts of the women of England, 
and even the hearts of the Suffragist women of 
England, are still in their right places. Christmas is 
upon us, and although woman may hanker after the 
vote when there are no mince pies to manufacture, no 
Christmas presents to buy, and no turkeys to be priced, 
the politician in her is apt to die down and 
become altogether obliterated in the presence of 
the festal season. Indeed, the whole procession 
of Suffragists which graced the town on Wednes¬ 
day appeared to us to be mainly occupied in 
wishing itself at home stoning raisins. Even 
the prison-hardened Christabel had a far-away look, as 
of plum pudding, in her eve; and, perhaps, while she 
sat upon her triumphal yellow box, and the multitude 
howled and yelled or clapped at the sight of her, her 
thoughts were not there, my child, but otherwhere. 
Possibly she conjured up visions of a happy parlour 
at Clapham, over the entrance to which—ah, me! — 
there will hang on Christmas Day a sprig of mistletoe, 
and perhaps she wondered—dare slie hope—that Max— 
the good, dear, kind Max of the Saturday Review — 
would come to claim his little wood nymph, and—but 
there, of course, Max moves only in the highest circles 
round about Soho, and woman, even when she is seek¬ 
ing a vote off the top of a livery stable-keeper’s brake, 
is ever fond and foolish. Shall we be astonished if at 
this triumphal moment of her life, Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
thoughts should lightly turn to Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
or, for that matter, to Mr. Hodge, rather than they 
should turn to votes for women ? It seems to us 
probable that Wednesday’s fiasco will have salutary 
results. The Pankhursts must have perceived that, in 
spite of their sufferings, in spite of their pluck, and 
in spite of their flair for advertisement, they are losing 
very large pieces of ground. This procession of theirs, 
instead of proving, as they evidently expected it to 
prove, that the people in the street are with them, de¬ 
monstrated beyond a doubt precisely the contrary. The 
crowd took the whole proceedings for a huge joke; 
laughter, hoots, and warm remark were the portion 
of the principal actors in the affair from beginning to 
end. There were no ovations, no bouquets, no honest 
applause, the procession being, in short, regarded with 
pity by the better sort, and with mockery and irrever¬ 
ence by the mob. It seems to us that the time has now 
arrived when Mrs. Pankhurst might take a leaf 
out of the book of no less worthy a gentleman than 
His Imperial Majesty the Kaiser. She has allowed her¬ 
self and her daughters to parade the town in the figure 
of a sort of guy for the crowd. She has allowed Miss 
Christabel to suffer the pains and ignominy of petty 
incarceration. She is bringing Miss Sylvia into line 
for similar suffering. Is it not time that the maternal 
heart in her should begin to move her more surely for 
her daughter’s welfare? We are of opinion that it is 
time. We consider that these young ladies—wood 
nymphs or no wood nymphs—should forthwith be re¬ 
moved from the glare of public notoriety, and put back 
into the ordered and sheltered life which was no doubt 
theirs before their mother was seized with her present 
hysteria. Miss Christabel Pankhurst has been described 
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by a glowing Press as a young woman of great parts 
and exceptional mentality. She is supposed to be eaten 
up with views and wisdom, and she is supposed to have 
come to all sorts of philosophical conclusions with re¬ 
gard to the high destiny of women and the salvation 
of the human race. This may well be the truth about 
her, though for our own part we are inclined to agree 
with Max that she is just a little singing bird, and not 
a philosopher at all. But be the facts as they may, we 
think that a couple of years of seclusion in the privacy 
of some bright suburban home is her right, and that 
her mother, or who else is responsible for her, does 
her an ill turn in bringing her from the cold shadow 
of one of the King’s prisons into the position of a 
tenth-rate circus girl. The case of Sylvia is still more 
pressing, for this fair child, who, judging from the 
length of her Wednesday’s frock, is still in her teens, 
has not yet suffered in the dungeons. That she should 
be permitted to walk side by side w’ith the blatant, 
blousy, Troop-Sergeant-Major Drummond in an idiot 
cause is a thousand pities. It is not to the disgrace of 
the mob that, when you give it occasion, it can be 
jocose in a fairly coarse way. It may be all very well 
for vinegary spinsters to make processions and shut 
their ears to the inevitable ribaldry which their antics 
call forth, but we are honestly of opinion that for per¬ 
sons of supposed culture and refinement wilfully to lead 
their daughters, or anybody else’s daughters, into the 
kind of uncouth and ribald welter which surged round 
the Suffragist procession at the top of Kingsway on 
Wednesday morning is a reprehensible and shameful 
piece of business. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF SEAMAN. 

We have lately been perusing a book of verses called 
“Salvage” (Constable). The author is Mr. Owen 
Seaman, and by way of a foreword, he remarks: 
“ With two exceptions, these sets of verses have 
already appeared in Punch , to whose proprietors I offer 
my best thanks for their courtesy in allowing me to 
republish my work.” So that Mr. Owen Seaman is 
the same Mr. Seaman who edits Punch. The fact that 
he has not yet got over the amateur’s disposition to 
talk about “ my work ” appears to 11s to be character¬ 
istic of the man. Mr. Seaman believes himself to be 
a very noble and engaging writer. There are people 
in the world w T ho agree with him, though for ourselves 
we are not among the number. In Saturday’s issue of 
the Westminster Gazette w r e find a review’ of “ Sal¬ 
vage,” which must have delighted Mr. Seaman. Says 
the pea-green reviewer : — 

If anybody is thoughtless enough to solve the doubt as to 
the quality of Punch as compared with its quality of years 
ago, yet another favourite subject of small talk will disappear; 
but the question of the quality of Punch's verse is one that pre¬ 
sents less difficulty. There is certainly less wit, and there is pos¬ 
sibly no more humour, in the best-liked verse of to-day than 
there was in that of thirty years ago; but there are other 
qualities that give it a distinction of its own. Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s reputation as a master of parody, great as it is, does 
him a little less than justice, perhaps, for he is the one con¬ 
temporary humorist whose verse is likely to live, not merely 
by reason of its grace, and scholarship, and ingenuity, but 
because he has the happy knack of seizing upon each social 
fad or popular failing in turn, and enshrining it in good- 
humoured satire. 

That is of Mr. Seaman generally. And wdth regard 
to “Salvage” the Westminster gentleman is of opinion 
that it is a “ pleasing ” volume, and that “ throughout, 
except in two graceful * In Memoriam ’ poems (sic), the 
humour is genuine, alw f ays good-natured, and always 
seeming spontaneous, notwithstanding the high polish 
that is given to its setting.” We repeat that this kind 


of reviewing must be agreeable to Mr. Seaman. Not 
only so, it is the kind of reviewing to which 
he is accustomed, and it is the kind of review¬ 
ing which, in his heart of hearts, he probably 
considers to be extremely just. The idea that 
such praise is not merited, or that it is handed 
out to him merely as the perquisite of the editor 
of Punch , has probably never entered his mind. 
If we were concerned to demonstrate that practically 
every assertion hereby set forward by the Westminster 
reviewer is diametrically opposed to the facts of the 
case, Mr. Seaman would be shocked, and might even 
go the length of considering himself outraged. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with the mild remark 
that we do not agree with the Westminster in any 
single particular. We have read “ Salvage ” carefully, 
and for our sins, and it depresses us unimaginably. 
If the name Seaman had been expunged from the title- 
page, and the modest reference to Punch from the 
foreword, Mr. Seaman would most certainly have been 
written down for “ a fairly promising undergraduate 
whose verses, though sometimes smart, are frequently 
vulgar, not to say bitter and even truculent, and who 
has modelled himself a little too carefully upon Cal- 
verley.” “The master of parody,” “one contem¬ 
porary humorist whose verse is likely to live.” “ grace, 
scholarship, and ingenuity,” and “ good-humoured 
satire ” effects would have been conspicuous bv their 
absence, and for once in a way Mr. Seaman would have 
heard the truth about Owen Seaman without reference 
to the fulsomeness which is considered to be the due 
of Mr. Punch's major domo. These matters apart, let 
us look into “ Salvage,” and bring it to the test of 
haphazard quotation. We will begin with the ques¬ 
tion of good taste, upon which Mr. Owen Seaman is 
so consistently complimented by the people who re¬ 
view. From a set of verses headed “ Sweet Uses of 
Obesity,” we will take two stanzas, not that they arc 

by any means the least delicate. 

• 

She is set with her face to the horses, 

She flops in the roomiest chair, 

And her bed, as a matter of course, is 
A twin of the Wonder of Ware; 

They allow* her the lengthiest tether, 

Her lines are in Benjamin’s lot. 

And she says what occurs to her, whether 
They like it or not. 

O profuse and imposing and passive, 

O dame of the devious waist. 

Whose circuit, amorphous and massive, 

These arms could have never embraced. 

You may puff, it is true, like a porpoise, 

And heave like a wallowing hulk, 

Yet your heart is as big as your corpus 
Our Lady of Bulk! 

We are open to correction, but it seems to us that we 
have here an entirely useless and unprofitable jibing at 
some poor creature’s infirmity. Nobody but a verse- 
maker or humorist of an imperfect taste and a vulgar 
habit of mind w’ould make choice of such a subject for 
the edification of the readers of a paper like Punch. 
We remember that Mr. Seaman once sneered at the 
Poet Laureate for being more than sixty years of age: 
he now lets himself loose on a fat woman who has, 
probably, never done him any harm. There is really 
no more humour in this kind of writing than there 
would be in assailing metrically some unfortunate 
person who had happened to fall a victim to cancer. 
Superfluous adipose is not a fad or affectation of the 
day; not a fashionable folly, nor a pose, nor “a 
popular failing,” but a fearful misfortune, at any rate, 
in a woman, and consequently it is not a suitable sub¬ 
ject for “ good-natured ” verse. Again, we find that 
Mr. Seaman, in an impudent address to “a free-born 
Englishman,” insults him to the following tune: 
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He (the Teuton) sings his 44 Wacht ani Rhein,** and if the thing 
Wants watching with a rifle, he*ll be there; 

When you’ve invited Heaven to 44 Save the King,*’ 

You think you’ve done your share. 

His womenkind are safe in their appeal 
To his protection when the bullets skirl, 

While your 44 fionsy **—well, I really feel 
Quite sorry for the girl. 

For this poor 44 conscript ” whom the tyrants grind, 

Though he may miss your British freedom’s scope, 

Yet knows the use of arms, where you would find 
Your legs the only hope. 

So doff your hat to him when next you meet, 

And pray that, when his ’prentice task is done, 

If you should cross him on a raiding beat, 

He’ll give you time to run. 

It would be interesting to know upon what conceiv¬ 
able grounds Mr. Seaman would attempt to justify this 
venomous tirade, and by whom Mr. Seaman’s display 
of righteous indignation—we believe that is what he 
would call it—can be considered amusing, or even 
decent. Unfortunately, Mr. Seaman is past the time 
of life when a man is likely to be called upon to defend 
his hearth and home against the invader. But what 
has he ever done in the military way which imbues 
him with any sort of right to impute despicable and 
crawling cowardice to his fellow-citizens? We ven¬ 
ture to assert that if he will go down to Southend and 
recite these verses to a mixed company of “ ’Arries M on 
the pier, it will be Mr. Seaman who will have to pray 
for time to run. The Cockney is made of finer stuff 
than Mr. Seaman pretends to imagine, and, what is 
more, Mr. Seaman knows it. He would argue, of 
course, that writing of this nature tends to awaken 
in the unthinking a proper appreciation of what is due 
to one's country. We contend that it will do nothing 
of the kind. It is sheer, wanton venom, and not to 
be justified or explained away by protestations of 
patriotism. It is discreditable to Mr. Seaman, and 
discreditable to Punch , and anybody who can find 
delight in it ought to be ashamed of himself. The fact 
is that Mr. Seamait is an embittered verse-maker, whose 
good nature—if it exists at all—is an assumed virtue, 
and not a constitutional quality. Just as certain artists 
invariably imagine that ugliness is humour, so does 
Mr. Seaman mistake bitterness and insolence for well- 
bred raillery. If he had been a Frenchman, and had 
w'ritten the set of verses from which we have quoted 
about Frenchmen, or Parisians, in, say, La Rirc , 
Heaven alone knows what would have happened to 
him. 

And being by nature, as these excerpts show, a sad 
and sour jester, it is not wonderful that Mr. Seaman 
should find his weekly task of turning out ostensibly 
funny verses a somewhat sore and difficult task. He 
expresses for us his own deep woe on the subject in 
some verses called “ The Seamy Side of Motley." 

Later on, from information 
Gathered elsewhere after lunch. 

You had got at my vocation, 

Learned that I belonged to Punch; 

And in tones of milk and honey 
You invited me to speak 

On the art of being funny, 

Funny once a week. 

Tis a task that haunts me waking, 

Like a vampire on the chest; 

Spoils my peace, prevents my taking 
Joyance in another’s jest; 

Makes me move abroad distracted, 

Trailing speculative feet; 

Makes me wear at home a rack’d head 
In a dripping sheet. 

* • • 
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So, if you would grant a favour, 

In your orisons recall, 

One whose smile could scarce be graver 
If his mouth were full of gall; 

Let your lips (that shame the ruby), 

Pray for mine all wan and bleak, 

With the strain of trying to be 
Funny every week. 

The craving for sympathy evidently runs away with 
Mr. Seaman's discretion. To anybody not possessed 
of an unusual share of the comic genius being funny 
every week, must indeed resolve itself into a sorry and 
harrassing business, and on the whole Mr. Seaman is 
to be pitied accordingly. But he has his compensations 
in the way of emolument, and in the commendation 
of his friends. So that he should take heart and keep 
his ghastly secret to himself. 

We have one word to add in conclusion. The literary 
manners of the day are extraordinary. When one has 
occasion to criticise somewhat adversely, this, that, or 
the other man’s work, the direct reply is seldom forth¬ 
coming. The injured party seems incapable of defend¬ 
ing his work by argument, and of course it would 
never do for him to admit that he deserved reproof. 
Consequently, he writes to tell you that you are no 
gentleman, and that he, for his part, has a rapier, 
which he has a good mind to bring into play upon you. 
Then you hear nothing from him at all, until one day 
by chance you find some journal, usually of the cheaper 
sort, praising him vociferously for the very faults 
which you have condemned. The other week, for 
example, we pointed out that a certain Book intended 
for children appeared to us to be w ritten in an altogether 
too cynical and caustic a manner. The author had no 
explanations to make, and he did not even threaten us 
with his rapier. On the other hand, we find in a journal 
edited by a friend of his, a long review', in 
the course of which the reviewer goes out of 
his way to point out that the book in ques¬ 
tion is the kindest, gentlest, and least bitter 
book that was ever written. Thus, it is believed, 
of course, that the market will reassert itself, and that 
parents who might have fought shy of this book on 
the strength of our notice will be reassured. We do 
not suggest that Mr. Seaman will take steps to have 
what we say about “Salvage" rebutted in journals con¬ 
trolled by his numerous friends. But if in an excess 
of zeal and good fellowship Mr. Seaman’s friends or 
bottleholders deem it desirable to proclaim to the world 
at large that Mr. Seaman is a gentle creature, not a 
bit savage, entirely well-mannered, incapable of a 
vulgar thought and brimming over with humour, we 
shall be very glad if, in the public interest, they will deal 
specifically with the several stanzas we have ouoted 
above, and point out for the general edification wherein 
the beauties that will be claimed for them really lie. 
To assert that a man writes like an angel, without 
citing passages to prove it, is just as unsportsmanlike 
as it is to assert that a man writes badly or unpleasantly 
without giving examples. We have no desire in the 
world to hurt Mr Seaman, but if he writes foolish, un¬ 
desirable, or impertinent verses, he must expect his 
spoonful of medicine with the rest of them. Our only 
hope is that it will do him good. 


HENRY JAMES 

It may be taken for granted that a novelist whose 
works have attained the distinction of being charac¬ 
terised in an off-hand manner as “obscure,” 
“ involved,” or ” difficult ”—chiefly by persons who 
have never made any serious attempt to read them— 
has retained his self-respect and his regard for the 
dignity of language, and has not tried for the goal of 
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popularity. He has realised that the process of reading 
a book of any description gives to a certain minority 
a peculiar pleasure or a peculiar irritation entirely apart 
from plot, subject-matter, or method—a sensation 
arising purely from the way in which words and their 
relationships are handled and adjusted. When Mr. 
Henry James, for example, in that delicate little 
comedy entitled “ The Birthplace,” alludes to the grey 
towm-library of Blackport-on-Dwindle as “all granite, 
fog, and female fiction,” we experience a sense of 
amused expectancy; the phrase conveys more to us than 
a page of meticulous delineation. And when, proceed¬ 
ing to touch up the picture, he mentions the ” dog’s- 
eared volumes, the very titles of which, on the lips of 
innumerable glib girls, were a challenge to his (the 
librarian’s) temper,” we ” place ” the new custodian at 
once, too perceptive and scholarly to enjoy his coveted 
post, now he has succeeded in obtaining it. 

That particular and subtle satisfaction is hidden from 
those who are in what might be termed the slippers- 
and-bacon stage of book-tasting—the stage from 
which, it is to be feared, the majority of readers haunt¬ 
ing our free libraries never emerge; but it seems an 
encouraging sign to those who are interested in ascer¬ 
taining the public taste, that Messrs. Macmillan should 
have recently decided to publish an edition de luxe of 
Mr. Henry James’s books at a uniform price. If in 
economic matters demand and supply are inter¬ 
dependent, w*e can apply the same reasoning to litera¬ 
ture without in any way stigmatising it in terms of 
commerce as a “commodity,” and arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that, unless there is going to be a fair sale for 
an author, the numbering of whose tribe, one would 
imagine, has hitherto been no long task, such a venture 
would not have been taken. There are always f^ood- 
natured, nebulous people who buy expensive editions 
merely because they are expensive, rarely exploring far 
between the luxurious covers; these impartial sup¬ 
porters of literature, however, w f ill hardly suffice to 
profit greatly such an enterprise as this. 

As much nonsense has been written and spoken about 
the “difficulty” of Mr. James as about the obscurity 
of Mr. Meredith. It is true that the latter has, witn 
curious perversity, erected a thick, thorny hedge at the 
outset of some of his novels which would daunt any but 
the most pertinacious reader; one need only call to 
mind the first chapter of “ The Egoist,” or the open¬ 
ing of “ One of Our Conquerors,” to recognise that 
either is enough to make a novice faint-hearted, if not 
almost doubtful of his own sanity; yet, once past the 
brambles, how great is the reward! Who wishes to 
travel for ever along the levels? At the same time, it 
is as well, perhaps, that “ Roderick Hudson ” is the 
first of Mr. James’s books to appear; the intellectual 
mountaineering provided by “ The Sacred Fount ” or 
“ The Golden Bowl ” might prove fatiguing to a 
beginner, although the exercise demanded by 44 The 
Tragic Muse ” or “The Ambassadors” any self- 
respecting novel-reader should delight in. A little 
more athleticism in the head, and a little less in the 
legs, would be beneficial to a great many modern young 
men who pride themselves on their interest in 44 sport.” 

The stories of the “ Restless Analyst,” however (to 
give Mr. James his self-chosen name), instead of set- 
ting up a barrier at the beginning, generally introduce 
the reader at once, suavely and genially, to one or more 
of the characters, so that he is begufled into thinking 
that something will soon happen. Occasionally some¬ 
thing does happen; often, nothing happens in the 
accepted sense of the word all through the book, save 
in the minds of the actors—if that be not too strong 
a term. But here comes in the specific and unique 
charm of the author’s method. If there are six words 
in the English language that will hit off a person, a 
place, or a position with more precision than any others, 
those six (we can imagine him saying) have to be 


hunted up; and great is the consequent felicity of the 
discriminating reader. Should the number of those 
requisite— and, we must say, frequently exquisite— 
words run to sixty, or six hundred, they still must be 
found, so that it may easily occur that the elaboration 
and analysis extend to a pitiless length; hence come 
detractors, with whose exasperation we are bound to 
feel some sympathy. At best, howdver, each para¬ 
graph can become a tiny symphony, every chord 
rendered daintily, yet with scrupulous accuracy, modu¬ 
lating often w'ith consummate smoothness into strange, 
surprising keys. 

A few illustrations of this inherent quality may set 
the style and the man before us more clearly. His use 
of the qualifying word is tremendously telling; his 
favourite fashion of linking three cumulative adjectives 
together exhibits itself so often that it may almost, of 
late years, be termed a mannerism—a mannerism, let it 
be said, without fault, for in by far the greater number 
of cases tTie three seem the ideal, irresistible combina¬ 
tion. Quoting haphazard from the books at hand, we 
have Chilver, in “ The Great Condition ” (from a 
volume of short stories called “ The Soft Side ”), the 
man whose “ large, empty, sunny face needed a little 
planting”; “he looked all pink and silver as to skin 
and hair, all straightness and starch as to figure and 
dress.” We have a little etching of Aunt Maud, in 
“ The Wings of the Dove ”—“ majestic, magnificent, 
high-coloured, all brilliant gloss, perpetual satin, 
twinkling bugles and flashing gems, with a polish of 
complexion that was like that of well-kept china, and 
that—as if the skin were too tight—fold especially at 
curves and comers.” 

The student of epigram may glean plentifully from 
Mr. James’s fields. “ An English arrangement of a 
French play is a pretty woman with her back turned.” 
“ Those w f ho knew him a little said, ‘ How' he does 
dress! ’ Those who knew him better said, 4 How does 
he! * ” “ Sheringham was in the state of a man whose 

toothache has suddenly stopped—exhilarated by the 
cessation of pain.” “ He was a fine piece of human 
furniture—he made a small party seem more 
numerous.” 

We hear much at intervals from dissatisfied critics on 
the subject of Mr. James’s psychological dissertations. 
In the nature of things, a quotation in this sphere de¬ 
pends for its full appreciation largely on the context; 
but the man who can read the following superb and 
illuminating sentence, even tom as it is from its situa¬ 
tion, without a thrill of pleasure, must be lacking in 
the literary sixth sense: — 

The irrecoverable days had come back to her from far off; 
they were part of the sense of the cool upper air and of every¬ 
thing else that hung like an indestructible scent to the tom 
garment of youth—the taste of honey and the luxury of milk, 
the sound of cattle-bells and the rush of streams, the frag¬ 
rance of trodden balms and the dizziness of deep gorges. 

Here, we exclaim, is one who loves his task! 

Not often in his more introspective novels does Mr. 
James diverge into descriptions of nature or of actual 
surroundings, and here we confront the chasm of 
difference between him and another master of fiction— 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Scenery, as such, does not interest 
Mr. Hardy, but aspects of nature, sun, weather, rain, 
cloud, are vital elements in the progression of the 
characters in his books; they form the Chorus, address¬ 
ing the audience at set intervals as in the ancient Greek 
drama; the story meanwhile may be held in leash, but 
they are inseparable from it. Probably no other writer 
has ever used mere description with such absolute skill 
to elicit and represent varying moods of the human 
mind. To Mr. James, on the other hand, the erection 
of a stage for his actors is an inconsiderable affair as a 
rule; he steers his conversationalists cleverly from room 
to room, from picture-gallery to conservatory, from 
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lawn to library, with a brief allusion to the locality that 
interrupts the weaving of the pattern not at all. If 
we want description, he might well say, we have whole 
books of it in 44 The American Scene u or in “ English 
Hours.’' But when in the course of a narration he 
feels that some depiction of the surroundings is 
inevitable, the effect is memorable; more so, perhaps, 
because of its comparative rarity. In 44 The Sacred 
Fount 99 —not a book for a beginner—occur some 
exceptional lines. It is the evening hour at New- 
march: — 

There was a general shade in all the lower reaches—a 
fine clear dusk in garden and grove, a thin suffusion of twi¬ 
light out of which the greater things, the high tree-tops and 
pinnacles, the long crest of motionless wood and chimnied 
roof, rose into golden air. The last calls of birds sounded 
extraordinarily loud; they were like the timed, serious 
splashes, in wide, still water, of divers not expecting to rise 
again. I scarce know what odd consciousness I had of roam¬ 
ing at close of day in the grounds of some castle of enchant¬ 
ment. I had positively encountered nothing to compare with 
this since the days of fairy tales and of the childish imagina¬ 
tion of the impossible. . . . This was the light in which 

Mrs. Server, walking alone now in the grey wood, and pausing 
at sight of me, showed herself in her clear dress at the end 
of a vista. . . . While 1 moved a few steps toward her 
1 felt almost as noiseless and guarded as if I were trapping a 
bird or stalking a fawn. My few steps brought me to a spot 
where another perspective crossed our own, so that they made 
a verdurous circle with an evening sky above and great 
lengthening, arching recesses in which the twilight thickened. 
She came slowly and a little wearily down the vista, and her 
sad, shy advance, with the massed wood on either side of her, 
was like the reminiscence of a picture or the refrain of a 
ballad.'* 

Later on, in the same book, Mrs. Server is seen in the 
picture-gallery at Newmarch: — 

The place evidently met her special taste, and a kind of 
profane piety had dropped on her, drizzling down, in the cold 
light, in silver, in crystal, in faint, mixed delicacies of colour, 
almost as on a pilgrim at a shrine. She might have been, 
herself—all Greuze tints, all pale pinks and blues and pearly 
whites and candid eyes—an old dead pastel under glass. 

While on the subject of description, it is interesting 
to note how the author can hold the attention—the 
almost affectionate attention, I had nearly written— 
when treating of places which his readers may never 
have visited. From one of Mr. Henry James's latest 
books, 44 The American Scene,” referred to above, we 
get this result. He is recording his impressions of 
Boston after a prolonged absence: — 

Marlborough Street, for imperturbable reasons of its own, 
used periodically to break my heart. It was of no use to 
make a vow of hanging about till I had solved my mystery— 
learned to say why black, stale Harley Street (London) for 
instance, in featureless row after row, had character and 
depth, while what was before me fell upon my sense with the 
thinness of tone of a precocious child—and still more why this 
later effect should have been, as it were, so insistently 
irritating. 

And, to finish with description, let us con this little 
sketch of a Shaker settlement near Boston: — 

I remember the mere chill of contiguity, like the breath 
of the sepulchre, as we skirted, on the wide, hard floor of the 
valley, the rows of gaunt windows polished for no whitest, 
stillest, meanest face, even, to look out; so that they resembled 
the parallelograms of black paint criss-crossed with white lines 
that represent transparency in Nuremberg dolls’-houses. It 
wore, the whole settlement, as seen from without, the 
strangest air of active, operative death; as if the state of ex¬ 
tinction were somehow, obscurely, administered and applied. 

The quotation immediately preceding invites us, by 
its superabundance of commas, to consider one or two 
of the drawbacks of Mr. James's work. He has un¬ 
fortunate passages when his most indefatigable admirer 


is fain to cry “ Halt! ” No author is free from them; 
did not the same hand that for our sins gave us 44 Stalky 
and Co.” give us also “The Brushwood Boy” and 
“ 1 he binest Story in the World ” ? In these passages, 
however, the reader is not brought up against the blank 
wall of a tremendous, stubborn metaphor, as is some¬ 
times the case in Mr. Meredith's inopportune moods, 
but is led blandly into an alley deep, as it might be, 
with cotton-wool, and bristling with commas, thicken¬ 
ing as he goes onward. Faint, yet pursuing, he chases 
the dwindling ignis fatuus of thought until he probably 
gives up, retraces his steps, and endeavours to reach 
the outlet of the lane by larger strides; in other words, 
he skips. If he be one of the elect he will have another 
try, slowly, later on, knowing that in his hurry he has 
very likely missed the glint of two or three gems among 
the dull convolutions of the wool. To quote lengthy 
paragraphs in illustration of this would be wearisome, 
but we may just glance at a couple of sentences from 
“ The Golden Bowl ” in which the peculiarity of con¬ 
struction gives an awkward, limping, undesirable 
effect: — 

The Assinghams and the Miss Lutches had taken the 
walk, through the park, to the little old church, “ on the 
property,” that our friend had often found himself wishing he 
were able to transport, as it stood, for its simple sweetness, in 
a glass case, to one of his exhibitory halls; while Maggie had 
induced her husband, not inveterate in such practices, to make 
with her, by carriage, the somewhat longer pilgrimage to the 
nearest altar, modest though it hapened to be, of the faith— 
her own as it had been her mother’s, and as Mr. Verver him¬ 
self had been loosely willing, always, to let it be taken for 
his—without the solid ease of which, making the stage firm 
and smooth, the drama of her marriage might not have been 
acted out.” 

A page or two of sentences like that is apt to baffle 
any reader, even the most diligent, and to put him in 
an improper, if not abusive, frame of mind; it is a 
curious perversity and a regrettable fact that in his later 
novels Mr. James has shown an increasing predilection 
for such involved methods of telling his story. Let us 
take the other sentence: — 

Certain it was, at all events, that, in addition to the 
Assinghams and the Lutches and Mrs. Ranee, the attendance 
at tea, just in the right place on the west terrace, might per¬ 
fectly comprise the four or five persons—among them the very 
pretty, the typically Irish Miss Maddock, vaunted, announced, 
and now brought—from the couple of other houses near 
enough, one of these the minor residence of their proprietor, 
established, thriftily, while he hired out his ancestral home, 
within sight and sense of his profit. 

This sort of thing is simply irritating, bewildering, 
and unnecessary, and no more to be defended in Mr. 
Janies than in a beginner. A writer’s idiosyncracies 
add a grace and charm to his w r ork exactly in pro¬ 
portion as they are comprehended and wisely controlled 
by him; allowed to run wild, they degenerate into 
faults. 

That Mr. James, with his leisurely ways, his 
voluminous asides, his noiseless adjustment of the 
locks and bolts of language, should be an American, is 
an anomaly; he seems to belong essentially to the most 
deliberate and philosophic of English schools; or, 
rather, to have founded one of his own. His books 
seem to suggest him standing as an urbane and cultured 
showman might stand, in a many-sided room, 
expatiating on the points of interest within; he saunters 
round blandly, pauses here and there to pick up an 
article of delicate tints—a piece of fragile china, a scrap 
of lace—talks a little about it, then, with a smile and 
an inimitable French gesture, passes on; and when the 
attentive, following group begins to think that the 
apartment is quite exhausted, he suddenly turns to 
window after window, silently flings each one wide 
open, and bids his company observe the view from this 
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side, from that side, from all around. Those com¬ 
posing it are lucky if they escape being taken on the 
roof as well for a final discourse; and they are just as 
lucky if he is in a happy mood when they do have to 
follow him there. " You can’t not see,’’ he will ex¬ 
claim, “ how fine it isl " And if he would only forego 
those extraordinary double negatives, they might see 
better. 

In the matter of dialogue, the machinery of criticism 
is powerless before Mr. James; he has invented a style 
of repartee and badinage, a sword-play of subtle under¬ 
standing between his characters, entirely his own, in 
which much more is conveyed by hint, glance of eye, 
poise of head, pose of shoulder, than is ever put into 
speech. It is practically unquotable without its elaborate 
setting, wherein the author bids us listen to what is 
passing in the air between the speakers. A page of the 
conversation from “ The Sacred Fount,” for instance, 
would seem sheer nonsense unless the whole idea of the 
book could be given first, and even then it would be 
tearing a delicate spider-web to place the sentences 
apart from the context. The method pursued forms 
the antithesis of that fascinating, but often meretricious, 
manner of writing a story where everything is told or 
can be inferred from what the persons concerned say. 
We are conscious, w'hen we read Mr. James’s dialogue, 
of undertones, whisperings, elusive insinuations, faint, 
fine echoes all the time that these people can hear, and 
that we want to hear. Often we cannot hear them 
until we have put down the book and listened awhile. 

To explain this, and to arrive at an impartial estimate 
of Mr. James's work, full cognisance must first of all 
be taken of the fact that, judging from internal 
evidence, he writes primarily and essentially to please 
himself; not so much from choice as from natural, in¬ 
grained inclination. We have his own authority for 
this statement. In " The Beldonald Holbein," as the 
narrator, he says: 44 It is not my fault if I am so put 
together as often to find more life in situations obscure 
and subject to interpretation than in the gross rattle 
of the foreground." 

To the average novel-reader, who must have swash¬ 
buckling and sentiment, whose hero must love crudely 
and tempestuously, be he king or clown, Mr. Henry 
James makes not the slightest appeal. Even for those 
who have tasted the delights of classical poet or 
playwright, his books are often irrevocably sealed. 
Education, refinement of thought, a sense for the value 
of language, can all be present, and yet their possessor 
may so delimit himself as to flinch from the ordeal—as 
he considers it—of perusing one of Mr. James's later 
volumes. The fact is that the wintry light of intellect ' 
will not do, alone, and this salient point is often over¬ 
looked by critics of our author. To that cold gleam 
must be added in a sufficient degree the "stuff that I 
dreams are made of." The true appreciator of Mr. 
Henry James, must be a dreamer by temperament 
accustomed to listen for the faintest, farthest echo of 
the horns of Elfland, accessible to every wind blowing 
from the garden of the Midsummer Fairies. He should 
have felt (no one knows) what lies beyond the murmur I 
of bells at sunset across the English meadows; should 
have heard the passionate protest of memory as the I 
wicket-gate of past years swings magically open at the ’ 
sound of a half-forgotten song; have known the strange I 
exhilaration, expectancy, mystery, of a white mist I 
creeping over the sea, or a dark fog blotting out the 
town; have comprehended that folly is hand in hand 
with wisdom, and that one of the doors of the temple I 
of life bears the word 44 laughter." He must have 
w r andered the woods with Titania, broken a lance with 
Puck. For all this, and infinitely more, is bound up in ' 
the webs of Mr. James's philosophising—webs that 
sparkle with diamond points as does the October gos¬ 
samer in the sun. 


REVIEWS 

THE PROBLEM OF THEISM 

The Problem of Theism , and other Essays. By A. C. 

Pigou, M.A. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.J 

We find it difficult to understand Mr. Pigou's posi¬ 
tion when he says, " 1 should not care to put together 
such a discussion as this without at the outset urging 
that even the most fundamental problems of theology 
are of the second, and not of the first, importance. 
For, after all, theology represents merely one aspect 
of the great whole of religion—the purely intellectual 
element." We should have thought that the most 
fundamental problem in theology—the first words in 
the Creed—was of the very first importance. Without 
that dogma, the whole and every part of religion be¬ 
comes merely a conception; it matters not whether the 
conception of materialism or spiritism. Mr. Pigou 
heads his essay on the Problem of Theism with a 
quotation from Bishop Blougram’s '‘Apology”: — 
” It is the idea, the feeling, and the love God means 
mankind should strive for and show' forth, whatever 
be the process to that end—and not historic know¬ 
ledge, logic sound, and metaphysical acumen." With 
” this sentiment as a judgment of values,” he expresses 
himself as ” in entire accord." Very possibly. But 
this “ sentiment" postulates the most fundamental 
dogma of theology. 

A little later Mr. Pigou asks the question, “In what 
does the characteristic note of religious liberalism con¬ 
sist? at once answering "in the very slight emphasis 
which is laid upon theology as contrasted w'ith 
religion"; and, further, that many thoughtful 
Christians in all Churches to-day if asked what Chris¬ 
tianity was, would answer 44 that Christianity is a life , 
or that it is " the communion of the soul w'ith God." 
To this Mr. Pigou adds: 44 It is not essentially a creed 
or a piece of knowledge." 

But here, again, the words " with God " involve a 
creed and fundamental dogma of primary importance. 
We are surprised that a writer of such keen philo¬ 
sophical insight should involve himself in such 
confusion between theology and religion. The 
explanation may be found, perhaps, in the absence of 
definition of terms. But these comments seem to us 
quite beside the mark in an impartial inquiry into the 
problem of the Being of God. 

Haeckel once wrote of 44 those happy results which 
the modern doctrine of evolution will entail, when 
true natural religion, founded on reason, takes the 
place of the dogmatic religion of the Church, and its 
leading principle derives the human sense of duty from 
the social instincts of animals.” This is at least 
intelligible, but not a philosophy which, in examining 
Christian Theism and the argument from experience, 
tells us in effect that the Christian foundation dogma. 
44 I believe in God," is not a creed, nor of primary 
importance. In short, Mr. Pigou's view of Christian 
theology seems to us untenable, quite apart from his 
conclusion that “Christian Theism is not proved; it 
is scarcely even rendered appreciably probable." Mr. 
Pigou does not consider the thesis that if Christian 
Theism were proved, faith would no longer exist; nor, 
in speaking of a possible " irradiation of Hope/' that 
in tlie Pauline philosophy /?A.«7ro/icvy ofc <W(Ar«. 

Other of these brilliant essays—with which we can¬ 
not deal separately—are on Free Will, the General 
Nature of Reality, the Ethics of the Gospels, and the 
Ethics of Nietzsche. They are written with deep 
critical acumen, and saturated with a learned, if some¬ 
what* technical, philosophy, but it is a philosophy 
whose optimism is so circumscribed and limited as to 
leave behind a certain sense of dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. 
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ALFRED OF ENGLAND 

King Alfred's Jewel. By the author of Mors ct 
Victoria . (Lane, 5s. net.) 

There is a story told of a certain Mayor which is 
too good to be entirely false. His period of office had 
come to an end, and, in surveying the work of the 
year, he remarked with a proud feeling of conscious 
rectitude: “1 have endeavoured to administer justice 
without swerving to partiality on the one hand, or 
impartiality on the other.” The story is here told as 
illustrating the obvious advantages of the via media. 
Of the author of “ King Alfred’s Jewel,” it may be 
said that he has contrived to preserve an even balance 
between inspiration on the one hand and mediocrity 
on the other. If he never soars into the high regions 
of ecstasy, he never sinks into the morasses of bathos 
or of inefficiency. If that note of inevitability, which, 
as Matthew Arnold pointed out, is the sign-manual 
of all great art is lacking, it has to be maintained that 
the author betrays a very delicate, and, indeed, almost 
perfect, appreciation of the beauty of words, and 
though there are no passages that thrill us like a line 
from Keats, there are most assuredly none that disgust 
us like a line from Tupper. 

This would appear, at first sight, to be, at the best, 
a somewhat grudging appreciation of what remains, 
when the most exacting deductions have been made— 
a creditable and promising poem. We do but wish, 
however, to guard ourselves against that excess of 
adulation which is making of literary criticism a byword 
and a laughing-stock. In the heaven of poesy there 
are some flaming planets and many small, white stars, 
and one star differeth from another star in glory. To 
say that the author of ” King Alfred's Jewel 99 has 
vindicated his right to a place among the chosen com¬ 
pany of poets is to sav no slight thing; and, after all, 
there are no 41 minor ” poets. With regard to this par¬ 
ticular poem, we are bound in duty to assert that seldom 
among writers of contemporary verse have we encoun¬ 
tered work of so fine a promise, or of so dainty an 
achievement. Occasionally, indeed, the writer appears 
to come within measurable distance of that vague and 
indefinable quality which, for want of a better word, 
we are apt to call “ magic." 

1 could forget my quest in thy warm hair, 

Lost in its radiant meshes; 1 could drink 
Forgetfulness of kingship in thine eyes, 

Where living love communes with memory, 

Bask in thy smile whilst England called to me— 

But if I did not go should I be then 

The man thy heart desires?—a woman loves 

The man who does the deed. 

On the whole, the poetn pursues a pleasant and placid 
course among quiet and well-ordered emotions, and 
ideals that inspire rather than inflame. 

The hero is Alfred—Alfred of England, a name dear 
to every patriot—and the majestic figure of the King 
dominates the drama from the first page to the last, 
somewhat, indeed, to the belittling of the other 
characters, though here, again, we must make a 
reservation in favour of Ethelfleda, a virtuous Rosa¬ 
mond. whose childlike grace and innocence are 
charmingly conceived. The dramatic interest centres 
round a jewel which the King had made for his wife, 
and which the Queen, yielding to the suggestions of 
the Tempter, in the form of a serving-maid, believed he 
had designed for Ethelfleda. It is not, however, on 
the dramatic side that the poem is strongest. Its 
appeal lies rather in its numerous passages of a quiet 
and subdued beauty, and, above all, in its masterlv 
presentation of the central figure. Interspersed 
throughout the drama are a number of lyrics. Some 
of these are not altogether successful. For example: 


Deep in the woods the fairies dance 
Merrily, merrily, 

One, two, three! 

'l'lirough the tree-boughs the moonbeams glance 
Silverlv, silverly, 

Fairies to see. 

When in the night the neat-herds sleep, 

Healthily, healthily, 

Four, five, six! 

Then to the herds the fairies creep 
Stealthily, stealthily, 
t*p to their tricks. 

It is a pity such jingle should be printed in such a 
volume. To prophesy is always rash, but one may at 
least venture to hope that our anonymous poet will live 
to give us a work of finer quality. That he is capable 
of it, we have little doubt. 


OUR EMPIRE STORY 

Our Empire Story. By H. E. Marshall. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net.) 

We welcome this, the third story which Mr. Marshall 
has told for children, and we believe that children 
will give it a hearty welcome too. In simple words, 
five plain tales are told of four of our greatest colo¬ 
nies and of India. They are in large, clear print, on 
good paper, and are bound in an attractive cover. 
But, though told to children, these tales are written 
in no childish language. There are, of course, neces¬ 
sary explanations of social and political conditions, but 
they are in no way tiresome to the more mature reader, 
and we can only think of two which seem redundant: 
(1) the difference between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic; (2) the definition of frontier as the dividing- 
line between two states. They contain a real account 
of the foundation and growth of these Imperial pos¬ 
sessions, and very wisely Mr. Marshall does not 
bring his history quite up to the present dat£. 
The first place is given to Canada, the senior and 
principal of our colonies. Mr. Marshall tells us (and 
it may be news even to some of the readers of The 
Academy) that long before French or English foot 
w*as set upon Canadian soil—five hundred years before 
Columbus sailed—America was known to the sea-kings 
of the north. Lief, the Norseman, sailing ever west, 
found land and named it Hellaland, and after that 
found Markland. These are now' Labrador and Nova 
Scotia. But no news of these discoveries seemed to 
have trickled south. John Cabot, the Venetian, first 
planted the Cross of St. George on 4 ‘ the New f Isles 9 
(Newfoundland) in 1497. but the first settlement c» 
Canada begins with Jacques Cartier, the Breton sailoi, 
who gave the dominion its name after (he native word 
for a village ** Canata." But Canada’s history began 
with Champlain. The prevailing impulse in Europe 
to western travel was to penetrate to the Indies, the 
land of spice and gold—and thus the coloured men of 
America derived their name Red Indians. Henry 
Hudson tried to penetrate by the North-\V#st passage, 
and. dying in his unsuccessful quest, gave the name 
to Hudson Bay and the impetus to the Hudson Bay 
Company; wdiiic the French explorer, la Salle, under 
the great governor, Count Frontenac (greatest after 
Champlain), finding the Mississippi, thought it w f as the 
highway to the East, and followed it to the Gulf of 
Mexico. An interesting contrast is exposed on pages 
85 and 86 of the tw T o races colonising side by side, the 
French in Canada to the North, the British in New 
England to the South. Both had, for the most part, 
been driven to emigration for the same reason—a lack 
of religious freedom at home. To the exiles for their 
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faith were added the free lances of each country, and 
apparently to a greater degree among the French than 
among the English. 

Very near home to us is brought the life of the 
Grands Siegneurs of France, who ruled in Canada— 
maintaining a great state, they would still condescend 
to partake in the Indian ceremonies and in the redskins' 
dress. While the British colonists devoted themselves 
to trade and agriculture—clearing the forest away as a 
consequence—their French neighbours were lords of 
the woods which they did not fell, and so the red man 
had his hunting grounds under their suzerainty. So 
far did they abandon themselves to the life of the 
woods that many adopted Indian dress and life, and 
married Indian wives. They were known as Coureurs 
de Bois, and it was their descendants under Riel who 
gave so much trouble later on. Mr. Marshall shows 
how the war to the death between French and English 
colonists was caused by the attempt to cut New Eng¬ 
land off from the West, limiting them to the Alle¬ 
ghenies. There follows first the defeat of the British 
troops and colonists under Bradock, and then, after 
alternate successes and advcrses, Wolfe's great victory 
at Quebec, purchased by Wolfe’s death and paid for by 
the life of Montcalm as well. The making of the 
Dominion is told in fitting terms. First religious 
liberties were denied to the conquered French-Cana- 
dians. But in thirteen years the Quebec Act was 
passed, which made Protestant and Catholic equal and 
restored some of the old French law's. Thus, when in 
1812 the Americans made war on England and marched 
into Canada, they found arrayed against them a united 
people, loyal to the King. And now the Dominion of 
Canada is a nation within a nation, strong and pros¬ 
perous in itself and yet a part of our great Empire. 
And so to Australia. The Island Continent gives 
much less to write about. The newest of all lands as 
we think of it, Mr. Marshall says that “ wise people 
tell us that the land of Australia is, perhaps, the oldest 
in the world.” There is no new thing under the sun! 
Discovered by the Dutch, our predecessors in naval 
supremacy, it was first called New Holland. But Van 
Xromp's defeat by Blake seems to have knocked all 
the interest in the great South Land out of the Dutch. 
After a fruitless visit by Dampier, a bucanneer of the 
time of William III., we are told how Captain Cook, 
on his voyage south, claimed Australia for England. 
He first hoisted the Union Jack on the shores of 
Botany Bay, which he so named because of the many 
plants and flowers he found there. Strangely pro¬ 
phetic when we think how those shores later were 
peopled by the evil growths of our country! The con¬ 
vict settlement did not remain there long, it is true, 
and thence of the outcasts of England in a new land 
manv took good root and blossomed out as the fathers 
of new families: but others remained weeds, and bred 
in the wilds the dreaded bushranger, the scourge of the 
Colony. The story of Australia provides few stirring 
incidents, but it reminds us that the forces of Nature 
have to be conquered as well as hostile man. Travel 
in the early days was very arduous, and uncertainty 
of water supply is still the great enemy to the farmer. 
It made, too, mining very difficult when the gold was 
found, ancfr the finding of it is w ? ell handled by the 
author. In New Zealand stirring incident is not want¬ 
ing. Hostile man was all too present in its earlier 
history. The forces of Nature were on the side of the 
early settler, but the country, the climate, the glorious 
vegetation that welcomed him had bred a race of men 
worthy of their environment. The Maories well knew 
how to rule themselves according to their own ethics, 
which were sufficiently elastic to make cannibalism a 
pleasurable duty. But men they were and are. As 
fine a human animal in a dark skin as can be found in 
any land; and a human animal with a wonderful soul. 


too, dormant to a certain degree until awakened by 
the great truths of Christianity. Fierce battles were 
waged between soldier and settler on one side, Maori 
on the other, in which the white got well beaten time 
after time, until dogged determination and Sir George 
Grey's diplomacy effected (we hope for all time) the 
immensa pax Britannica in those favoured lands. 

Nowhere is Mr. Marshall more truly imperiallv- 
minded than in South Africa. Without doubt, he 
learned to think imperially before Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered himself of that Empire school text. When 
we review our history in that not too well-favoured 
land we cannot always be entirely on the side of 
Britain. We are reminded by this book for children 
that a British seaman first took possession of Cape 
Town, in virtue of a commission from the Prince of 
Orange, who was then a refugee in England from his 
republican people. The commission meant to hold 
the settlement in trust for the Prince. It wasn’t pre¬ 
sented as such. Happily, the Cape was re-ceded to 
Holland and a fresh start made later on. The very 
pathetic tale of the Hollander in that country is told 
with full effect. Flis yearning for freedom (although 
that freedojn meant tyranny to those who were his sub¬ 
ject beings); his long, long treks to be away from the 
trammels of a Colonial Court, a Downing Street 
Bureaucracy; the magnificent courage of those 
pioneers against the forces of Nature and an array of 
savage armament, unequalled, perhaps, in its valour, 
ruthlessness and organisation too, which shed their 
tears at Weenen, which triumphed splendidly on the 
Blood river—all these are paid due tribute; while Sir 
George Grey (again), Sir Harry Smith, Sir Bartlc 
Frere, and the brave soldiers who fought and died at 
their behest through nine Kaffir, one Zulu, and one 
Boer war are brought to the minds of boys and girls 
who read “ Our Empire Story.” Note that we say 
one Boer war. Thank heaven, there is no word about 
the great one that ended six years ago! We 
have written so much about the Colonies that we 
have no space for India. Again, our children's minds 
are taken right away back to the most pictorial part of 
Britain's rule in those “ lands of spices and of gold ’ 
And Clive and Warren Hastings are brought as near 
to their growing minds as are Colin Campbell, Out- 
ram, Havelock, and Lord Roberts. They will much 
enjoy the hundred pages devoted to our great Eastern 
Empire. 

Above all, we want to accentuate that this story is 
written for the Empire, not only for England. Our 
brothers of old French stock in Canada have joined 
this year with British-bred Colonists to acclaim to¬ 
gether Champlain and Wolfe. They will find in these 
pages the reason why. The Colonial committee of 
federation, or unity, in Durban, and then in Cape Town, 
made an African celebration of Dingaan’s day for the 
first time. And the girls as well as the boys can share 
in this Imperial heroism. Each of the three races— 
British. French, and Boer—find a heroine in these 
pages. But they must look for them. Let there be 
many such books to pass the winter evenings for our 
young ones. Words well said to weld into one this 
wonderful congery of people and countries and climes 
which God has named the British Empire. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 

The Green Domino . By Anthony Dyllington. (John 
Lane, 6s.) 

As a cure for moping melancholy, dull distemper and 
hypochondria we recommend this novel. Mr. Dvlling* 
ton's cheerfulness is infectious, and, before you have 
read a dozen pages, you are caught. Merriness is, 
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perhaps, the prevailing note, for, though in this, as in 
all similar novels, the course of true love runs not 
smoothly, the reader is in no sort ot doubt as to what 
happens in the last chapter. So slight of structure is 
the story that the plot could be indicated in a couple 
of sentences, but the manner of its telling leaves 
nothing to be desired. Mr. Dyllington, while tread¬ 
ing faithfully, for the most part, along travelled roads 
—swerving neither to the right hand nor to the left— 
has yet been so regardless of the conventions as to 
dispense with a villain. The nearest approach to an 
“ undesirable ” is the Rev. Theophilus Baxter, who is 
really quite a good sort, if unmistakably pompous and 
indubitably dull. For the rest, the stage is occupied 
with as pleasant a set of actors (and actresses) as you 
could hope to meet. We award the palm to Essex 
Hawke, whose temper is not the least attractive fea¬ 
ture of her altogether charming personality. The 
delectable Duchess of Hampshire makes a good 
second, and Lucy Puncheon is a bewitching incarna¬ 
tion of feminine rusticity. Then there is Sir Jerrold 
Hawke ( alias Sonnenberg, alias Wentworth), a lover 
whose audacity recalls the 14 doughty deeds 99 of the 
amorous cavaliers, and Stafford, for whom we profess 
the most unstinted admiration. For he is the only 
man in the book who manages to get nothing out of 
the pickings. Surely Mr. Dyllington, so lavish in 
good things, might have found him a wife! But we 
have been agreeably entertained with this dainty and 
frivolous story, and are in no mood to complain. 


The Good Sword Belgarde. By A. C. Curtis. (Henry 
Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.) 

The taste for affairs of war, either mediaeval or modern, 
is without doubt inherent in most boys. The age may 
be long past when the embryo soldier struts round the 
nursery with a weapon constructed from two pieces of 
crossed stick, threatening all who venture within his 
range with summary decapitation; but the propelling 
forces still work in his brain, finding their quieter outlet 
in hours of reading about sword-play and deeds of 
derring-do. Such boys, it seems to us, have been most 
liberally catered for by authors and publishers this 
season. 

The title alone of the story before us is enough to 
make any high-spirited youngster’s mouth water, and 
his pleasurable anticipation would be fully justified, for 
the history of the “ good sword Belgarde,” how it was 
captured in hard fight, how courageously and effectively 
it was wielded, how to the very end it carried a fair 
lady’s favour fied at its hilt, is all most excitingly told. 
Mr. Curtis takes his readers back to the davs of King 
John, when the French were not quite as friendly to¬ 
wards this island as they are at present. Dover Castle 
is under siege, and the account of events within those 
well-known ramparts during the hostilities is very 
realistically and cleverly done. Stones and arrows 
hurtle and swish through the air; Greek fire is con¬ 
cocted by a wise old warrior who is quite a character in 
his way, and twice its use defeats the tactics of the 
enemy; there are escapes, sorties, treacheries, chances 
of the most thrilling description. We are glad to notice 
that the author wisely decides to avoid entirely any 
attempt to reproduce the old English form of speech; 
such a task is far too lightly undertaken by many who 
write of ancient times, and it is not to be successfully 
achieved by the introduction of a “ Gadzooks, 

“ Zounds , 99 or “ I’faith, thou’rt a sorry knave , 99 every 
two or three paragraphs. The talk of the characters is 
perfectly rational, and not too obviously twentieth- 
century, so that no serious incongruity is noticeable. 
We commend this plan of writing careful and restrain¬ 
ing modem Englisn to others who seek to rehabilitate 
the past in the guise of romances. 


The illustrations, in colour, are good of their kind; 
and the recipient of this volume may well consider that 
the author has allowed him full measure of heroic 
things. If he begin it anywhere near bedtime, there 
will be trouble in the camp when that fateful hour 
strikes—and what more significant could we say? 

Prehistoric Japan. By Neil Gordon Munro. With 

421 Illustrations. (Tokyo: The Z. P. Maruya 
Co., 1908.) 

This work forms a valuable addition to the extensive 
list of books already extant on Japanese Archaeology. 
The volume is a good deal more comprehensive than 
its name would imply, for it attempts to deal not only 
with the men of the Stone Age, but also with the im¬ 
perial race of Yamato that is supposed to have driven 
out or partially absorbed the aboriginal inhabitants of 
these islands. The seven chapters comprised in Part I. 
are occupied exclusively with the Stone Age, and very 
interesting descriptions and illustrations are given of 
the implements, utensils, art, and dress of the period. 
The six chapters of Part II. are devoted to the Yamato 
race, richly illustrated by photographs and drawings 
based on the author’s original excavations and collec¬ 
tions during the long course of his interesting and 
thorough archaeological research in Japan. The 
anthropological value of the work is considerably en¬ 
hanced by the light which it throws on certain ques¬ 
tions that have been interesting ethnologists for a long 
time. In dealing with the first of these, Dr. Munro 
identifies the men of the Stone Age with the ancestors 
of the modern Ainu, as against Japanese anthropolo¬ 
gists—notably, Professor Tsuboi, who contends that 
they must have been Esquimo. Not only so, but he 
inclines to the opinion that there must have been inter¬ 
vening races that assisted the Ainu in resisting the 
Yamato invasion. The latter Dr. Munro holds to 
have been a gradual process of conquest by a race 
known as the Yamato from the Chinese mainland 
through Korea, over the Negrito, Malayan, and other 
tribes that may have had a footing on the islands, and 
more by amalgamation and generation than by force of 
arms. The Ainu, being less assimilative with the in¬ 
vading race, were in time driven northwards to the 
places where their remnants are yet found. This, he 
thinks, accounts for the Malayan, Igorrot, and other 
varying types to be seen in the physiognomy of the 
lower classes among the Japanese. 

But the origin of the Yamato race itself seems 
still sealed in mystery. The Caucasian or Uranian 
types which still mark the facial features of the aristo¬ 
cratic Japanese, he holds to have been inherited from 
the Yamato leaders; yet how did these Yamato war¬ 
riors reach Japan? If they came from China, how 
comes it they are expert dolmen builders? Dolmens 
are not found in China, and those in Korea can hardly 
be called such. If the Yamato were the builders of the 
dolmens now found in Japan (and most archaeologists 
agree that they were) then they must have come from 
the tribes near the Caspian, where alone such construc¬ 
tions are found. At any rate, the conclusion is that 
the Japanese are a mixed race, embracing some of the 
most intelligent and vigorous types of the Asiatic 
mainland and the islands of adjoining seas. 

Daughters of the Dominion. By Bessie Marchant. 

(Blackie and Son, 5s.) 

We are hardly sure whether to describe this book as 
written for girls or for boys. The heroine is a young 
girl, certainly, but her various vicissitudes have a 
strength and a thrill about them which we have missed 
in a good many boys’ books, and which make the story 
capital reading for either side of the household; there 
occurs, for example, a reckless ride through the night 
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on an engine, to capture a thief, which no boy could 
resist. Nell Hamblyn, the chief character and the pivot 
round whom events move, is shabbily treated by her 
relations, and abruptly leaves their little cabin among 
the wilds in order to shift for herself across the Cana¬ 
dian frontier. By her innate tact, and her skill in nurs¬ 
ing, she forms good friends here and there, and 
possessing some slight knowledge of telegraphy, she 
becomes a telegraph-operator on a lonely station; her 
life in this position forms the most interesting portion 
of the book A little incident which occurred on the 
evening when she took up the duties of this first situa¬ 
tion proved the stuff she was made of: 

The conductor of the Roseneath train came into the office, 
anxious to know why his train had been prevented from 
starting, and she read the message to him. 44 Three cases 
tinned meats, four boxes marked fragile; seven bags of rice 
put on Roseneath train by mistake.’* 

44 I said it was a mistake when they were put on, only no 
one would believe me,*’ said the conductor wrathfully, as 
he turned to go and take the misladen freight from his cars, 
shouting loudly for the baggage clerk to come and help him, 
and so shorten the delay in starting. But the baggage clerk, 
who was also pointsman and a good many other things as 
well, had already gone off to some other duty, and was not 
available. 

44 I will help you,*' said Nell impulsively, running after the 
harassed conductor, who was fuming and irritable with the 
delay. He stared at her for a moment in astonishment, then 
his face cleared as if by magic. 

44 Thank you, Miss; it will make five minutes’ difference, 
perhaps more, and it all counts in the day’s work,” he said. 
But he lifted his hat to her with a ready chivalry that showed 

m m 

he respected her none the less for her offer of help. 

Five minutes of really hustling work, then the packages 
were all off the train, the whistle sounded, and the cars moved 
off towards Roseneath just as the baggage clerk came running 
back to see what was amiss. 

A girl who did that sort of thing (much to the dis¬ 
gust of the “ lady-like ” operator whose place she was 
taking) was bound to get on. An accident, however, 
in connection with the ride previously mentioned—she 
has called up assistance over the wires in a particularlv 
plucky manner—leaves her considerably hurt, and with 
her sense of hearing so deranged that for a long time 
she could not be a reliable worker at the instrument. 
So she and some friends, nothing disheartened, start a 
homely little restaurant for the miners of Camp Gulch; 
their pies and stews become famous; and a love affair 
ends all, precisely as it ought for such a brave and jolly 
girl. We can heartily congratulate the author on this 
latest addition to her lengthy list of stories. 

Patcola. By Ena Fitzgerald. (Greening and Co., 
6 s.) 

“ Patcola ” comes as somewhat of a relief after the 
host of ultra-modern novels which have sprung into 
existence during the last few months. It is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting tale of Vijayanagar, one of the 
ancient Hindoo cities of learning. We should imagine 
that the Wars of the Roses or of the Crusaders might 
furnish some stories that would form a fairly accurate 
English parallel to the events here narrated, but a great 
deal of the pleasure of reading the book arises from the 
style of the archaic language, and the atmosphere of 
Oriental mystery which pervades the w’hole. The old 
hermit whose name gives title to the book has been an 
intimate friend of Krishna the Great, the 44 Lord of the 
lords of India—King of the kings—Lord of the Great 
Three Seas—Lord of the land from the Dakhan to the 
most southerly Cape.” He relates his adventures to 
an English trader, Tristram Radley, who is introduced 
in the first chapter as a listener, but who is lost sight of 
entirely, being merely an excuse for the teller of tales 
to speak. We are not particularly in love with this old 


method of setting the stage for the opening scene- 
something more original would have been an improve¬ 
ment ; but when we reach the actual story we can over¬ 
look this slip. The romance of Patcola and Vacora is 
very well suggested: 

Yet another thing had taken place. Behold, Vacora the 
Beautiful is mine. We were wedded two moons back in great 
ceremony, and the R/iya presented us with a gift, which I 
prized above all others. Surely the sun never shone so brightly 
in my sky before, and there was only a tiny cloud that creji 
up, telling me I must bid farewell to my love for a little while, 
because 1 followed with the Raya’s great forces into the land 
of Orissa. 

At yet an early hour in the same evening 1 quitted the 
company of all others and fled into the gardens, where I knew 
I should find Vacora, for 1 had told her of my coming at a 
certain hour. And being eager to meet my love I hastened 
my steps through the labyrinth of paths, under the many trees, 
till 1 came to a natural arbour near a tiny ornamental pool, 
where the pure water-lilies lifted up their heads before the 
face of the quickly dawning moon. 1 heard a gentle flutter 
from within, a tinkle of bracelets, and in another instant 
Vacora lay in my arms. 

44 Art thou alone, my love, my rose? ” 1 cried, kissing her 
brow and perfumed hair. 44 1 thought possibly 1 should not 
find thee here as yet, seeing 1 have come before the time I 
-aid.” 

44 I am alone,” she answered softly, 4 ‘ and up till now 1 
have been waiting for thee with excitement in my heart. And 
now, my lord, I pray thee, relieve my impatience, telling me 
all the news that bears on to-morrow, for the women all 
distort their tales, so that I know not which to believe.” 

44 There he but little to add to that which thou knowest 
already, save that Krishna Deva (may the gods be with him!) 
has decreed that I shall ride next to his own saddle. Tis an 
unlooked-for honour.” 

44 But thou art worthy of them all,” she answered, her great 
eyes shining with delight. 

The author is careful to inform us that the main in¬ 
cidents of war and disaster of which she tells are true 
to history. There is distinction about the book, and 
it will cause many pleasant moments for readers who 
have a taste for Eastern glamour and the semi-religious, 
fervent intrigue of unfamiliar lands. 


“ MY STRANGEST CHRISTMAS 

EVE” 

The Summer numbers of the illustrated papers had 
been out a full fortnight, already the heat-waves were 
evaporating, and the last giant gooseberry had been 
j left blooming alone—in a word, the Journalistic Christ¬ 
mas was close at hand, before I, Stock Hero, had re¬ 
ceived any intimation of the manner in w f hich I should 
spend that festive but (to me) usually hazardous sea¬ 
son. As the affair was one of actual bread and butter 
I w r as beginning to grow* a little anxious, when one 
morning, on descending to breakfast, I discovered 
beside my plate the familiar invitation which—at thi ; 
time of the year—means at least five thousand words 
of sensationalism at a minimum rate of three guinea^ 

It came, I found, from an old school-fellow. Lord 
I'euilleton, whom I had not seen for many years, and 
who. on the death of a convenient relative, had lately 
succeeded to a title and a fine old estate in the wildest 
part of Leicestershire, known as Creepy-Crawh. 
where lie now entreated me to spend Yuletide with 
him. 

Before replying, I took the letter to the office by 
w’hich I have the honour to be employed, and ex¬ 
plained the circumstances. 

44 A remarkable body of men, those old school* 
fellow’s of yours,” observed the editor genially, writing 
out my customary advance cheque for expense^. 
44 judging by their subsequent careers. If I mistake 
not, it was one of them who last Christmas w r as 
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“ Strangled by an escaped convict, disguised as the 
family spectre,” I assented, for indeed the ghastly but 
remunerative incident was still fresh in my memory. 

“Quite so,” said the Editor, “and the Christmas 
before that another-” 

“ Dynamite in the turkey-stuffing,” I finished laconi¬ 
cally, as he appeared to pause. 

“ Exactly; while to go back three years, to the case 
of Sir Rupert Deringham, who also, I understand, 
shared your educational advantages-” 

“ Oh, Rupert,” I interposed; “ he turned out to be a 
vampire.” 

“ He did,” said the Editor. “ We must, I fear, be 
getting towards the end of them by now, a catastrophe 
which the public would hail with genuine regret.” 

He handed me the cheque with a smile. “ The usual 
length, I suppose, and plenty of illustrations. Bon 
voyage! ” 

Preliminaries never detain me long. A revolver, a 
spirit-lamp (indispensable adjunct to pot-boiling), and 
a pair of hand-cuffs completed my simple outfit for a 
friendly visit. In less than half a column from the 
arrival of the invitation I was already approaching, on 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve, the lonely mansion 
inhabited by Lord Feuilleton. As the carriage 
traversed the now darkening lanes, however, I found 
myself the prey of a strange foreboding, from which 
even my vast experience of such situations was power¬ 
less to rouse me. In vain did I recall the many Yule- 
tide visits from which I myself, whatever happened to 
other people, had invariably escaped alive. It was 
useless. In some unaccountable manner I felt certain 
that an adventure, stranger than any I had vet known, 
awaited me at Creepy-Crawls; in spite of myself 1 
shuddered. 

As the massive gates were flung open for the en¬ 
trance of the carriage, I glanced anxiously at the face 
of the lodge-keeper, and was somewhat reassured to 
detect in it only the familiar look of terror and mystery 
usual on such occasions. After all, 1 told myself, 
everything was taking its accustomed course, and my 
uneasiness was without foundation. The house also, 
a picturesque and rambling building of the Supple¬ 
ment period, proved, when reached, to bear the same 
aspect of desolation that had greeted me on so many 
similar journeys. Even the solitary taper gleaming 
from a remote window was in its habitual place. 

As I entered the hall, however, and my eye fell upon 
the figure of Lord Feuilleton, I received a second 
shock. Long as it was since we had met, and pre¬ 
pared as I always am for unexpected changes in the 
appearance of my hosts, I was not prepared for this. 
With a sudden and overmastering dread I realised in 
that moment the terrible truth that already my old 
friend was wearing a bit thin! 

He, for his part, greeted me warmly, and, apolo¬ 
gising for the absence of other guests, himself led me 
to the chamber in an empty wing of the house 
where I was to sleep. In view of the fact that the 
illustrators invariably ignore my descriptive passages, 
I will merely state that the walls of this apartment 
were, I now found, lined from floor to ceiling with 
ponderous books, whose meaning was subsequently to 
become only too clear to me. But I anticipate! 

At the evening meal Lord Feuilleton made, as usual, 
an effort to recover his old gaiety and verve, and. in¬ 
deed, so far succeeded that for a time our conversation 
displayed a brilliancy, which, as sparkling dialogue is 
seldom the strong point of my adventures, I shall 
make no effort to reproduce. It was, however, only 
too obvious that the effort was a painful one to him. 
and long ere midnight he had again resumed that con¬ 
dition of intellectual pulp so characteristic of my 
unhappy entertainers. 

Wishing to rouse him, I observed cheerily as we 
parted for the night that it was my intention to sit up a 


little longer reading the books in my bedroom. The 
Earl started, and a deeper shadow appeared to creep 
into his countenance at the words. “ Alas,” he re¬ 
plied, “ little do you know what you undertake. Those 
volumes, my poor friend, contain every Christmas 
story in which you yourself have ever appeared .” So 
saying, and regarding me with a look of infinite pity. 
Lord Feuilleton turned skilfully upon his heel and 
quitted the room. I was left alone—with the past. 

I am, however (as the public should know by this 
time), a man of practically iron nerve; and so, bracing 
myself for what I foresaw would be but the first of 
many ordeals before the night was out, I prepared to 
master the contents of the dreadful volumes by divest¬ 
ing myself of 1 iff clothes and arranging the books in 
chronological sequence about my pillow. How long 
I had been engaged upon my self-imposed task I know* 
not, as, absorbed in the grim pursuit, I read on and on 
with no thought of time, when, sometime about the 
four hundred and seventy-third snowdrift, I grew 
aware that a strange and unaccountable drowsiness 
w*as overcoming me. In vain I strove to rally my 
faculties, to concentrate attention once more upon the 
beauty of the Squire’s daughter, the fatal bedroom, 
the seasonable but familiar details of my chequered 
career. It was useless. Slowly the book slipped 
from my nerveless fingers; my head sank lower and 
lower . . . with a final effort at coherence I turned 
over, not the page, but myself, and at once became 
unconscious. 

****** 

I was roused, as so often before, by a faint sound of 
clanking at the corner of the room. For a moment, 
forgetful, in my half-somnolent state, of the circum¬ 
stances, I imagined that it must be already morning, 
and that the noise proceeded from a domestic with the 
bath-water. What, then, was my astonishment, on 
sitting upright in bed, to discover that this was actually 
the case! So powerful had been the soporific influ¬ 
ence of the accumulated Christmas stories that I had 
remained unconscious for fully nine hours, with the 
result that, incredible as it may seem. I had enjoyed 
an excellent and refreshing night! This, then, was 
the experience that awaited me at Creepy-Crawls; it 
was an unusual one. indeed; and though years have 
passed since then, no amount of time can ever efface 
from my mind the memory of My Strangest Christmas 
Eve. 

A. E. 


LOUVER 

The etymology I proposed for louver (Acad., Dec. 
12th) w'as put forward as a conjecture which seemed to 
me more plausible than that mentioned by the N.E.D. 
Mr. Mayhew, whose authority on M.E. philology 
is, of course, much greater than mine, affirms 
(Acad., Dec. 19th) the correctness of the lodium 
conjecture, of which he is the author, a fact of which 
I was not aware. I should like, w'ith all deference, to 
point out the w r eak points in his theory: (1) Mr. 
Mayhew describes his etymology as “ accepted . . . 
in the L. portion of the great Oxford dictionary.” 
This is not quite accurate. The words of the N.E.D. 
are “ Some have compared the mod. Icel. hl6d pi. 
hearth, chimney place.” Professor Skeat, in his Con¬ 
cise Diet., gives Mr. Mayhew’s etymology, but I doubt 
w'hether, in the next edition of his large Diet., he will 
pass it by without discussion, for which the Concise 
Diet, is obviously not the place. (2) Mr. Mayhew* says 
that in mediaeval glossaries “ the regular, the constant 
equivalent for the E. lovere is the L. lodium .” This 
is true, so far as it goes, but lodium is by no means 
the only gloss. The Prompt. Parv., of which Mr. 
Mayhew f, s new edition is an inestimable boon to 
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humble students like myself, gives also umbrex, a 
word not recorded by Du Cange, but probably a bar¬ 
barous derivative either of umbra or of imber (v. Du C. 
s.v. imbraculum). The Cath. Angl. gives also fuma- 
rium , fumerale , lucar. The Ortus has lucanar , and 
derives lodiurn , a louer , from lux et do , quasi dans 
lucem. Other glosses are lucare, impluviare (v. 
Prompt. Parv. ed. Way.), and Palsgrave renders it 
csclcrc. In Wright and Wiilcker’s Vocabularies 
lodium occurs four times, but louver is also glossed 
lacunar (twice) and lucaner, the latter word (cf. 
lucanar , Ortus) being, I think, a perversion of lacunar, 
due to lux; cf. lucanar , a day of a wyndow (Voc. 778, 
10). Neckham also gives specularia (v. Godefroi). 

(3) Mr. Mayhew says the earliest meaning of louver 
was “ the opening in the roof of a building, made to 
carry off the smoke from the fire in the middle of the 
hall.’ 9 This seems to me an assumption unsupported 
by evidence. As I pointed out in my note, the N.E.D. 
gives, for this meaning, only two examples, two cen¬ 
turies apart. In the first example the 41 chimney 99 
meaning is not obvious, in the second the word louver 
renders impluinum. The earliest example we have of 
louver in literature is in the Norm, passage I quoted 
(Acad., Dec. 12th), where the only thing clear is 
that it does not mean chimney. The word lacunar , 
which occurs several times as its gloss (v.s.) is ex¬ 
plained by Lewis as 44 a wainscoted and gilded ceiling, 
panel-ceiling, ceiled roof 0 ; by Littleton as 44 a ceiled 
roof, arched or fretted, or set off with distances of 
rafters like pits; the main beam of the house arched 
and embow’d 99 ; by Cooper as 44 a beame in an house; 
a space, or seperation; some have taken it for such a 
beame as hangyth wyth candelles in marchauntes 
halles"; by Robert Estienne (1538) as 44 une solive, 
ou le lambriz du comble ou est le planche d’une 
maison,” and it is glossed in the Voc. by A.S. Itebenhus, 
hushefen , heofenrhrof , all meaning 44 ceiling, 0 and by 
flode, channel, gutter (Sweet), t.e., L. suggrunda , 
given by Kilian as one of the meanings of Du. louve; 
cf. the modern use of 44 luffer ( louver ) boards. 0 That 
louver meant especially “ smoke-hole 99 in the seven¬ 
teenth century is evident from the dictionaries 
(Minsheu, Holyoak, etc.), but the M.E. glosses sug¬ 
gest rather that it was used of many roof-structures, 
including the roof itself, and this is the case with 
O.Du. louve (v. Kilian) and G. laube (v. Grimm). 

(4) The possibility of a conjectural *lodarium giving 
O.F. lover is quite out of the question. I know of 
four French words with an apparently intrusive v, 
viz., douve, parvis , pouvoir , O.F. rover. The reason 
for the v in pouvoir is obvious, but the form without 
v is common in O.F. and has passed into E. (power); 
the other three are still etymological puzzles. To 
derive O.F. lover from # lodarium , it would be neces¬ 
sary' first to find O.F. *loer recorded, and then to show 
that scribes were induced to 44 put it down a we 99 by 
some other motive than the “taste and fancy of the 
speller. 0 (5) It is not proved that M.L. lodium meant 
44 smoke-hole. 9 ' It is, as Mr. Mayhew says, not in 
Du Cange, but I note that the latter gives 1 lodia , ut 
lobia , 2 lodia , tugurium. Now, these two entries 
show that lodia was occasionally written by mistake 
for lobia , for Robert Estienne glosses tugurium by 
loge f which represents O.H.G. *laubja. I think, 
therefore, that it is not impossible that this puzzling 
lodium , which has not contributed to any of the 
Romance languages, is a 44 ghost-word," though, if 
that is the case, it is curious that it should appear so 
frequently in M.E. to the complete exclusion of 
lobium. On the other hand, O.H.G. *laubia has 
passed into all the Romance languages (v. Korting 
§ 547 1 ) and into E., with an infinity of meanings, all 
connected with the structure of houses, and especially 
house-roofs (tectum seu lobiam , Du C.); v. Du Cange, 


s.v. lobia , laubia, lobium , laupia , loga, logea, logeb 
lum, logeta, logia, logiamentum, logiare, logicium. 
logium , etc. A derivative *laubar-, *ldbar- would 
give automatically O.F. lover. Thus the etymology 
I propose has only one missing link, viz., the 
conjectural *laubar-. Mr. Mayhew’s has several, 
viz., the real meaning of lodium , its origin, the con¬ 
jectural *lodarium, and the intercalated v, all of which 
are unsolved problems. I think he will admit that I 
have made out a strong case, and, if he cares to reply 
further, I shall be quite contented to cry quits and 
abstain from further discussion. 

Ernest Weekley. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THING AND THINK. 

To the Editor of The Academy. 

Sir,— It is a grave defect in modern English prose, even on 
the sunny side of second-rate, that the use of loose and general 
terms assumes almost the proportions of a vogue. Once this 
abuse has been detected it seems to crop up like cinnamon 
in German cookery, and face one in the most unlikely places 
with a blighting power to take the zest out of the most 
palatable dishes. 

Of these terms, 44 general words ” they might be called, two 
of the chief offenders are 44 think ” and 44 thing, 4 * both of 
which are now being made to do much harm as sedatives to 
any mind too ill-equipped or lazy to employ the proper terms 
—absolutely numberless—which these words can, <nay, and 
do replace. Of the two terrors 44 thing** is perhaps the chief 
offender and cause of stumbling. It is everywhere—in essay, 
novel, leading-article—while as to the journalist with him 
44 the thing (as he would say) becomes a crime.*’ 

All vogues, and the vogue is ever the father of the abuse, 
have been set by someone, some mind which has lighted upon 
an apparently easy path to distinction in any art—dress, 
painting, what you will. Light-heartedly, unwittingly, always 
cleverly, the evil is originated; and in the matter of the 
44 general word ** and of the particular abuse of the word 
44 thing ” it is very probable that Mr. Rider Haggard was 
one of the first inventors, with his memorable phrase “a 
strange thing happened,” w r hich became a couple of decades 
or so ago a standing joke upon mysterious stories of the 
imagination. Then that vastly 44 popular ’* and certainly 
clever writer, Mr. Kipling, using the word in ingenious 
fashions, increased the vogue in that he had and has a vast 
army of disciples and imitators, so that one presently read 
in myriads of minor works that 44 the thing w'as incredible 
the 44 thing happened”; 44 the thing struck him as weird,’ 
and so on ad infinitum. Used skilfully and seldom the word 
may carry a sense of the vaguely beautiful, horrible, and 50 
forth, as the case may require, but it must be employed by a 
master-hand and sparingly—from the pen of the imitator it 
is like a ghastly weed which chokes and over-runs and sup¬ 
plants w'hole gardens of useful or beautiful w'ords. With 
regard to the substantive 44 thought ” and the verb 44 to think.’ 
in all the latter’s moods and tenses the same abuse has arisen, 
supplanting, as these w'ords are made to do, even in quite 
would-be respectable literature, the cognate, but by no means 
synonymous terms 44 believe,” 44 wish,” etc. 

It is the curse of modern literature that mediocre sentiment* 
pour forth upon the half-educated public clothed in more than 
halfpenny language, and with it all scarcely a work is pub¬ 
lished, certainly not of the lighter sort, that is not marred 
by this abuse of general terms. Withal w'e have yet v> 
read or hear the criticism which objects to such methods, or 
even attempts to draw attention to them. 

In conversation the abuse of general terms is flagrant and 
attains, w r ith certain careless or lazy speakers, the dimension* 
of an obsession, and this quite apart from the regions of 
slang, the very hypotheosis of the cheap general term. Indeed, 
it is the innate concessions of slang to laziness which cause 
the popularity of that mental prop, whether indigenous or 
imported from the mixed population of the U.S.A. A word 
new-coined, ill-used, or out of place may serve, like a general 
servant, a Helot, all manner of tasks which with mor? 
superior domestics would require a person apiece to perform- 
In the rise and abuse of general terms, e.g. t the America' 
44 prominent,” the English 44 love,” it frequently become* 
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difficult to determine where a merely lazy misuse leaves off 
and pure slang sets in, and it is this which lends to much 
modern writing its baffling air of chaos and vulgarity. By 
putting your too few r words to too many uses you shall— 
here we have the simile of the Helot again—debase its status 
and your own. Yet, try as you will, you cannot make of 
any word a real Helot, for it has its own position in the 
world, and by using it aright a wise man will gain honour 
and distinction, but the slave-driver shall perish of his own 
sloth and folly. Spirit is unchanging and indestructible, and 
of the spirit is a humble little word like poor “ thing,” which 
can only be temporarily diverted, but not changed by fashion¬ 
able follies, as the foot of the Chinese woman may be crushed, 
but remains a foot with the essence of the meaning of a 
foot. 

The clever person is, as usual with most vogues, at the 
root of all this matter of bad taste; for the genius, being a 
genius, cannot commit vulgarities of technique. Errors, 
perhaps, but not vulgarities. And even as with the popular 
picture, so with the popular writing, the verdict of posterity 
may reverse all present idols, now seen dimly through a mist 
of incense, which no man dare attempt to dispel. It is 
remotely possible, to revert to our original pattern, that future 
and more critical generations—for all things may be possible 
to really universal education—might discover in many now- 
popular writings a tendency to vulgarise precious words which 
is hailed in our day as a sign of originality ”—fatal word! 
And in proportion to a writer’s cleverness or talent—not his 
genius—so is his effect upon the half-taught people and the 
lesser, wavering tastes of his time. The un-noted, creeping, 
insidious poison of the general term is an influence of great 
harm, in that it may cause the effacement, debasement, or 
eclipse of priceless words which should be the property of all 
men. not the choice possessions of the few who read serious 
literature. This abuse cannot be too soon detected, routed out, 
and tilted at by those critics who are true to their vocation. 
When I say “critic ” I do not mean the person who merely 
kindly tells you what the book is about. Let the true critics 
select, without fear or favour, passages from new r or current 
works, expose the canker of the general term, and force these 
impoverished writers to assimilate a few more synonyms or 
perish in the attempt. 

Evid Campbell Dauncry. 


OMAR. 

To the Editor of Tiie Academy. 

October 24, 1908. 

The undersigned desires the co-operation of all who are 
interested in the literature pertaining to, and for, the publica¬ 
tion of “A Bibliography of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
with Notes for an Anthology of Kindred Literature.* 1 

Aside from the various translations in English, as well as 
many foreign languages and the numerous editions of the 
Rubaiyat published both in America and abroad, all matter 
on the subject will be included, such as verses, parodies, side 
degrees, criticisms, pro. and con., magazine and newspaper 
items, allied degrees, etc., etc. It is especially desired to 
procure the dates and original sources of everything printed 
on the subject. 

The work will be issued during the early months of 1909, 
and not later than March 31st, the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Edward FitzGerald. The book will be dedicated to 
the Omar Khayyam Club of America, and the edition will 
be a strictly limited one. Book lovers are advised to make 
reservations early. 

Desiring to make this bibliography as complete as possible, 
any suggestions to be offered and all communications and 
items of interest will be gratefully acknowledged by the com¬ 
piler and publisher. 

H. M. ScilROETER. 

Fulton Apartments, 

1064 West Seventh Street, 

Los Angeles, U.S.A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Mind of Napoleon. As revealed in his Thoughts, Speech, 
and Actions. Collected by H. Wheeler. Sisley, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


FICTION 

Sweet Isabel of Narragoon. Lionel Laggard. Greening, 6s. 

HISTORY 

The History of English Prosody. George Saintsbury. Mac¬ 
millan, vol. i. 10s. net, vol. ii. 15s. net. 

The Men of the Covenant. Alexander Smellie. Melrose, 
vol. i. and ii. 31s. 6d. net. 

The Struggle for American Independence . S. Fisher. Lip- 
pincot, vols. i. and ii., 18s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Beautiful Flowers and how to Grow them. H. J. Wright 
and W. P. Wright. Jack, is. net. 

The National Gallery. P. G. Konody, M. W. Brock well, 
F. Lipperman. Jack, is. net. 

The Story of Musical Form. Clarence Lucas. Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

The Cleansing of a City. Greening, is. net. 

Fabian Essays in Socialism. Edited by G. B. Shaw\ Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 6d. net. 

The Great Investment. “ Agricola.” Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., 3s. 6d. 

POETRY 

\'oices of Nature. Edited by Ernest A. Baker. Routledge, 
2s. 6d. net. 

7 he Dream of Gerontius . Cardinal Newman; The Blessed 
Damozel. Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Christabel. S. T. 
Coleridge. De la More Press, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. net. 

Kubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. Edward Fitzgerald. De la 
More Press, is. 6d. net. 

The Young Gardener's Year. Dollie Radford. De la More 
Press, 6d. 

The ('ry on the Mountain and other Poems . J. Mackereth, 
Nutt, is. net. 

The Shadow of the Angel. Ernest Shurtdeff. Stock, is. net. 

Amphora. Bums and Oates. 

The Burden Bearer. An Epic of Lincoln. Francis H. 
Williams Jacob. 

Some Poems of Edgar Poe. With drawings by James Guthrie. 


For Thomo Who Wont Something Frosh. 

THE LOG OF A 
SAILORMAN 

63 . By W. BROOKE 

Spectator. —'* It is quite obvious that Mr. Brooke writes of that 
which he knows. His descriptions are true, realistic pictures of 
life at sea.” 

Athenaum .—" Capital reading and full of good yarns, such as 
we expect from a man who has spent a score of years at sea.” 

Daily Chronicle. —” This moving and undoubtedly true account 
of the wanderings of a nation's nomad. . . . And it is all here— 
touching and finding quick response in one's heart as only human 
doings, privations and successes can touch us. Here we see the 
brutality of Then, the greater humanness of Now—the humour, 
and humour happily without tragedy—the downright heroism — 
the grandeur. ... By heaven I it must have been something 
w'orth seeing.” 

Standard. —" It is a first-rate yam.” 

At this season of the year new novels flow from the publishers in 
a ceaseless stream, and the reader finds it difficult to make his 
choice among them. At such a time there is always a danger of 
missing a book that really is worth reading ; and we would there¬ 
fore recommend you to lose no time in ordering from your 
library or bookseller. 

“ FEET OF WOOL " 

By MARY DEWETT 

The book is neither " startling ” nor " sensational ” nor " daring,” 
like so many that are forcibly thrust upon your notice at this 
time. It is a wholesome, well-written story of English family 
life, which gains its effects by legitimate means, and never fails to 
interest. The plot follows naturally from the well-drawm charac¬ 
ters of the different actors, and never flags for an instant from the 
day when Jaquelinc comes to visit her wealthy relative to the 
final scene, which show's us that, in spite of human schemes and 
treacheries, the gods have all the time been ” creeping on with 
feet of wool.” 

63 . the CENTURY PRE83, 63. 

69 SURREY STREET. STRAND. W.C. 
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Books for Sale 


A BOUT YORKSHIRE. By Thomas 
and Katherine Macquoid ; new edi¬ 
tion, with 67 illustrations by J. R. Macquoid ; 
post 8vo, cloth ; new; pub. by Chatto. 1894 , 
at 7 / 6 ; offered 2 / 9 , post free, by Walker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 

T NTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF 

1 FAMOUS LITERATURE. Plates, 20 
vols., cloth ; new ; 50 s. (cost £ 7 ), Anc thercopy 
in half-morocco. 70 s. (cost £\ 0 ).— W. E. 
Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 

59 PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 

SpecialityPrench Illustrated Books of the 
Eighteenth Century and Modern Fr< nch EDITIONS 
DE LUXE. 

*•* Gentlemen wishing to ditpon* of any cf these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 

Catalogue of Rare Roohs and .1 JSS. nov ready. 


Typewriting: 


A UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently 
copied, iod. a thousand words. Neat, 
accurate work. Yost typew’riter. Address Y., 
49 Primrose Mansions. Battersea Park, S.W. 


T ypewriting promptly and 

accurately done. iod. per i.ooo words. 
Specimens and references.—Address Miss 
Messer. The Orchard, Cottcrill Road, Sur¬ 
biton, S.W. 


B ooks—all out-of-print 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2.000 Books I particularly want post 
free.—EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 
14-16 John Bright St, Birmingham. Harms- 
worth Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., 56s. net, for 
32s. Farmer and Henley’s Slang Dictionary. 
7s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 2is., for 10s. 6d. 


GIVEN 

AWAY 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S 
HALF-CROWN 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 


2/6 

RAPHAEL TUCK’Sl 

2/6 I 

parcel 

XMAS CARDS. 

parcel 1 

for 

HALF PRICE including En¬ 
velopes and <^ent Post 1 ree. 

for 

1/3 

Containing 2 b Charming 
Xmas Card*, all TUCK'S 

1/3 


40 for 1/ 
all by 
Tuck. 


20 for 

6d. as 

a sample 


CLUSTER DE LUXE. Post 
Free with Enve opes, 2 
stamps extra. Send early 
for these. 

Fine Fun for the Fireside, six stamps. 

-100 for la. 6d. 

Tuck's Xmas Cards. Big Bargain Bundle. 

10 fo 4d. Xmas Postcards, eery j retty. 20 for 6d. 
Perfumerie Par ExcePeoce. 3 Sta » ps Post Paid. 

BI6 BOX OF TEN TOTS FOR X SHILLING. 

T. B. L. KING'S PREMISES, Savoy Ccraer, 
Strand, London. 




PUBLISHERS 9 MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 

6 d. Weekly, 

Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each wcek.'J Also List of Books 

Received. 

SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

Popular Features are :— 

The Reviews of Book* and Literary Note*. Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 

Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


Now Ready, completing the record of the Book Year, the 
January BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net. 

CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—Small Talk on some Large 
I-iterary Matters, with Illustrations to Brighten the Way. 

WHAT BOYS READ.—A Talk with the Editor of "The Boys 
Own Paper." 

" SKIED ! ”—Conquest of the Air a Literary Necessity. 

PUNCH POETRY.—And a Quarrel between Tennyson and 

Lytton. 

MISSES WINK WORTH.—And their Gossip about Some Great 
Victorians. 

A LONDON LETTER.—Do "Grown-Ups'* read Books Written 
for Young Folk ? 

THE GENERAL READER.—Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 
Best Selling Books. 

LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact and Current Opinion 
Gathered from the Book World. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. • 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Note¬ 
worthy Books, New Editions, and Reprints of December. 

THE PERIODICALS.—Contents of this Month's Reviews and 
Magazines. 


Publisher* : SIMPKIN. MARSHALL A CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. London. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 

Olney, Bucks 

AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 

Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary’ of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. The 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis¬ 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the chairman. The object in view is clearly stated 
in the following extract from a letter signed by the Bishop :— 

“ At present the Institution ha* an income of only eighteen pound* » year. 
this is insufficient for its doe mainten mce. ' he front ot the Museum has recently 
be n r stored, bu the two room* now used for exhibits are overcrowded, and we 
feel that he whole of the house should be devoted to the public, who v o dd then 
lie admitted to the ‘John Gilpin' room nd o her roou s now occupied by the 
Curator. For this purpose it wi I be r ecessary to onn a small endowment and 
it has be-n cslcul .ted iha the sum of £2.200 is re<ju red. We sincerely trust that 
the public will respond generou^h to ‘hi* appeal. 

HANDLEY Dl’NELM. Ch-irm n of the Committee" 
The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum,Olney,Bucks.to w hom Contributionsshould be addressed. 


Concerning Debating Circles 

All w ho are interested in the formation of Debating 
and Reading Circles in Clubs and Social Institutes, 
in Town and Country, should send a penny stamp 
for a Sixteen-Page Booklet on 

How to Form a Debating Circle 

PUBLIC OPINION 

31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis Street, E.C. 


Each week PUBLIC OPINION gives a series of subjects 
for debate. It not only gives subjects, but puts the ques¬ 
tions to be answered, and furnishes a multitude of facts and 
opinions with which speeches can be made on all sides. No 
other paper gives so much valuable information on all the 
great topics of the day. It presents the cream of all the 
best thought in the best papers and magazines and books. 

Every week lengthy and informing summaries of two of 
the most important books are given, so that in the course of 
a year the reader is put in possession, by direct quotation, 
of over one hundred books. In fact, the information con¬ 
tained in this paper could not be obtained in any other 
way without the expenditure of many pounds. 

If a paper li{e this interests you , write for a Free 
Specimen Copy to the 

Manager of PUBLIC OPINION 
31 & 32 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.C. 

It is published at Twopence Weekly. Post free in the 
United Kingdom ios. iod. yearly, or 13s. yearly abroad. 
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